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Toward  a  Strategy  of  Peace 


Address  by  President  Kennedy1 


"There  are  few  earthly  things  more  beautiful 
than  a  University,"  wrote  John  Masefield,  m 
his  tribute  to  the  English  universities— and  his 
words  are  equally  true  here.  He  did  not  refer 
to  spires  and  towers,  to  campus  greens  and  ivied 
walls.  He  admired  the  splendid  beauty  of  the 
university,  he  said,  because  it  was  "a  place 
where  those  who  hate  ignorance  may  strive  to 
know,  where  those  who  perceive  truth  may 
strive  to  make  others  see." 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  time  and  this 
place  to  discuss  a  topic  on  which  ignorance  too 
often  abounds  and  the  truth  is  too  rarely  per- 
ceived—yet  it  is  the  most  important  topic  on 
earth :  world  peace. 

What  kind  of  peace  do  I  mean?  What  kind 
of  peace  do  we  seek?  Not  a  Pax  Americana 
enforced  on  the  world  by  American  weapons  of 
war.  Not  the  peace  of  the  grave  or  the  security 
of  the  slave.    I  am  talking  about  genuine  peace, 

1  Made  at  commencement  exercises  at  The  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  10  (White 
House  press  release,  as-delivered  text). 


the  kind  of  peace  that  makes  life  on  earth  worth 
living,  the  kind  that  enables  men  and  nations 
to  grow  and  to  hope  and  to  build  a  better  life 
for  their  children— not  merely  peace  for  Ameri- 
cans but  peace  for  all  men  and  women,  not 
merely  peace  in  our  time  but  peace  for  all  tune. 
I  speak  of  peace  because  of  the  new  face  of 
war.    Total  war  makes  no  sense  in  an  age  when 
great  powers  can  maintain  large  and  relatively 
invulnerable  nuclear  forces  and  refuse  to  sur- 
render without  resort  to  those  forces.    It  makes 
no  sense  in  an  age  when  a  single  nuclear  weapon 
contains  almost  10  times  the  explosive  force 
delivered  by  all  of  the  Allied  air  forces  in  the 
Second  World  War.    It  makes  no  sense  in  an 
age  when  the  deadly  poisons  produced  by  a  nu- 
clear exchange  would  be  carried  by  the  wind  and 
water  and  soil  and  seed  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
globe  and  to  generations  yet  unborn. 
3  Today  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  on  weapons  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sure  we  never  need  to  use  them 
is  essential  to  keeping  the  peace.    But  surely 
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the  acquisition  of  such  idle  stockpiles — which 
can  only  destroy  and  never  create — is  not  the 
only,  much  less  the  most  efficient,  means  of  as- 
suring peace. 

I  speak  of  peace,  therefore,  as  the  necessary 
rat  ional  end  of  rational  men.  I  realize  that  the 
pursuit  of  peace  is  not  as  dramatic  as  the  pur- 
suit of  war,  and  frequently  the  words  of  the 
pursuer  fall  on  deaf  ears.  But  we  have  no  more 
argent  task. 

Some  say  that  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  world 
peace  or  world  law  or  world  disarmament — and 
that  it  will  be  useless  until  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  adopt  a  more  enlightened  attitude. 
I  hope  they  do.  I  believe  we  can  help  them  do 
it.  But  I  also  believe  that  we  must  reexamine 
our  own  attitude,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
for  our  attitude  is  as  essential  as  theirs.  And 
every  graduate  of  this  school,  every  thoughtful 
citizen  who  despairs  of  war  and  wishes  to  bring 
I  eace,  should  begin  by  looking  inward — by  ex- 
amining his  own  attitude  toward  the  possibili- 
ties of  peace,  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  toward 
the  course  of  the  cold  war,  and  toward  freedom 
and  peace  here  at  home. 

The  Possibilities  of  Peace 

First:  Let  us  examine  our  attitude  toward 
peace  itself.  Too  many  of  us  think  it  is  im- 
possible. Too  many  think  it  unreal.  But  that 
is  a  dangerous,  defeatist  belief.  It  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  war  is  inevitable,  that  mankind 
is  doomed,  that  we  are  gripped  by  forces  we 
cannot  control. 

We  need  not  accept  that  view.  Our  problems 
are  manmade ;  therefore  they  can  be  solved  by 
man.  And  man  can  be  as  big  as  he  wants.  No 
problem  of  human  destiny  is  beyond  human 
beings.  Man's  reason  and  spirit  have  often 
solved  the  seemingly  unsolvable,  and  we  believe 
they  can  do  it  again. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  absolute,  infinite 
concept  of  universal  peace  and  good  will  of 
which  some  fantasies  and  fanatics  dream.  I  do 
not  deny  the  values  of  hopes  and  dreams,  but 
we  merely  invite  discouragement  and  in- 
credulity by  making  that  our  only  and  im- 
mediate goal. 

Let  us  focus  instead  on  a  more  practical,  more 
attainable  peace,  based  not  on  a  sudden  revolu- 
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tion  in  human  nature  but  on  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion in  human  institutions — on  a  series  of 
concrete  actions  and  effective  agreements  which 
are  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned.  There  is  no 
single,  simple  key  to  this  peace,  no  grand  or 
magic  formula  to  be  adopted  by  one  or  two 
powers.  Genuine  peace  must  be  the  product  of 
many  nations,  the  sum  of  many  acts.  It  must 
be  dynamic,  not  static,  changing  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  each  new  generation.  For  peace  is 
a  process,  a  way  of  solving  problems. 

With  such  a  peace  there  will  still  be  quarrels 
and  conflicting  interests,  as  there  are  within 
families  and  nations.  World  peace,  like  com- 
munity peace,  does  not  require  that  each  man 
love  his  neighbor;  it  requires  only  that  they  live 
together  in  mutual  tolerance,  submitting  their 
disputes  to  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement.  And 
history  teaches  us  that  enmities  between  nations, 
as  between  individuals,  do  not  last  forever. 
However  fixed  our  likes  and  dislikes  may  seem, 
the  tide  of  time  and  events  will  often  bring 
surprising  changes  in  the  relations  between  na- 
tions and  neighbors. 

So  let  us  persevere.  Peace  need  not  be  im- 
practicable, and  war  need  not  be  inevitable.  By 
defining  our  goal  more  clearly,  by  making  it 
seem  more  manageable  and  less  remote,  we  can 
help  all  peoples  to  see  it,  to  draw  hope  from  it, 
and  to  move  irresistibly  toward  it. 

Common  Interests  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union 

Second :  Let  us  reexamine  our  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  discouraging  to  think 
that  their  leaders  may  actually  believe  what 
their  propagandists  write.  It  is  discouraging 
to  read  a  recent  authoritative  Soviet  text  on 
military  strategy  and  find,  on  page  after  page, 
wholly  baseless  and  incredible  claims — such  as 
the  allegation  that  "American  imperialist  cir- 
cles are  preparing  to  unleash  different  types  of 
wars  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  very  real  threat  of  a 
preventive  war  being  unleashed  by  American 
imperialists  against  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  [and 
that]  the  political  aims  of  the  American  im- 
perialists are  to  enslave  economically  and  politi- 
cally the  European  and  other  capitalist  coun- 
tries .  .  .  [and]  to  achieve  world  domination 
...  by  means  of  aggressive  wars." 

Truly  as  it  was  written  long  ago :  "The  wicked 
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flee  when  no  man  pursueth."  Yet  it  is  sad  to 
read  these  Soviet  statements-to  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  the  gulf  between  us.  But  it  is  also  a 
warning-a  warning  to  the  American  people 
not  to  fall  into  the  same  trap  as  the  Soviets  not 
to  see  only  a  distorted  and  desperate  view  of  the 
other  side,  not  to  see  conflict  as  inevitable,  ac- 
commodation as  impossible,  and  communication 
as  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of  threats. 

No  o-overnment  or  social  system  is  so  evil  that 
its  people  must  be  considered  as  lacking  in  vir- 
tue As  Americans  we  find  communism  pro- 
foundly repugnant  as  a  negation  of  personal 
freedom  and  dignity.  But  we  can  still  hail  the 
Kussian  people  for  their  many  achievements- 
in  science  and  space,  in  economic  and  industrial 
growth,  in  culture  and  in  acts  of  courage 

Among  the  many  traits  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries  have  in  common,  none  is  stronger 
than  our  mutual  abhorrence  of  war.    Almost 
unique  among  the  major  world  powers,  we  have 
never  been  at  war  with  each  other.    And  no 
nation  in  the  history  of  battle  ever  suffered 
more  than  the  Soviet  Union  suffered  m  the 
course  of  the  Second  World  War.    At  least  20 
million  lost  their  lives.    Countless  millions  of 
homes  and  farms  were  burned  or  sacked.    A 
third  of  the  nation's  territory,  including  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  industrial  base,  was  turned 
into  a  wasteland-a  loss  equivalent  to  the  dev- 
astation of  this  country  east  of  Chicago. 

Today,    should   total    war    ever   break   out 
aaain-no    matter    how-our    two    countries 
would  become  the  primary  targets.     It  is  an 
ironical  but  accurate  fact  that  the  two  strongest 
powers  are  the  two  in  the  most  danger  of  dev- 
astation     All    we   have   built,    all    we   have 
worked  for,  would  be  destroyed  in  the  first  24 
hours.    And  even  in  the  cold  war,  which  brings 
burdens  and  dangers  to  so  many  countries— in- 
cluding this  nation's  closest  allies-our  two 
countries  bear  the  heaviest  burdens.   For  we  are 
both  devoting  massive  sums  of  money  to  weap- 
ons that  could  be  better  devoted  to  combating 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease.    We  are  both 
caught  up  m  B  vicious  and  dangerous  cycle  m 
whfcb  suspicion  on  one  side  breeds  suspicion 
OI1  flje  other  and  new  weapons  beget  counter- 
weapons.  ... 

I , !  I  hort,  both  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  have  a 


mutually  deep  interest  in  a  just  and  genuine 
peace  and  in  halting  the  arms  race.  Agreements 
to  this  end  are  in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  ours,  and  even  the  most  hostile 
nations  can  be  relied  upon  to  accept  and  keep 
those  treaty  obligations,  and  only  those  treaty 
obligations,  which  are  in  their  own  interest 

So  let  us  not  be  blind  to  our  differences,  but 
let  us  also  direct  attention  to  our  common  inter- 
ests and  to  the  means  by  which  those  differences 
can  be  resolved.  And  if  we  cannot  end  now 
our  differences,  at  least  we  can  help  make  the 
world  safe  for  diversity.  For  in  the  final 
analysis  our  most  basic  common  link  is  that  we 
all  inhabit  this  planet.  We  all  breathe  the  same 
air.    We  all  cherish  our  children's  future.   And 

we  are  all  mortal. 


The  Pursuit  of  Peace 

Third :  Let  us  reexamine  our  attitude  toward 
the  cold  war,  remembering  that  we  are  not  en- 
gaged in  a  debate,  seeking  to  pile  up  debating 
Points.  We  are  not  here  distributing  blame  or 
pointing  the  finger  of  judgment.  We  must  deal 
with  the  world  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  might  have 
been  had  the  history  of  the  last  18  years  been 

different.  .  . 

We  must,  therefore,  persevere  in  the  searcn 
for  peace  in  the  hope  that  constructive  changes 
within  the  Communist  bloc  might  bring  within 
reach  solutions  which  now  seem  beyond  us 
We  must  conduct  our  affairs  in  such  a  way  that 
it  becomes  in  the  Communists'  interest  to  agree 
on  a  genuine  peace.    Above  all,  while  defend- 
in-  our  own  vital  interests,  nuclear  powers  must 
av°ert    those    confrontations   which   bring    an 
adversary  to  a  choice  of  either  a  humiliating 
retreat  or  a  nuclear  war.    To  adopt  that  kind  of 
course  in  the  nuclear  age  would  be  evidence 
only  of  the  bankruptcy  of  our  policy-or  ot  a 
collective  death  wish  for  the  world. 
"  To  secure  these  ends,  America's  weapons  are 
nonprovocative,  carefully  controlled,  designed 
to  deter,  and  capable  of  selective  use.    Our  mil- 
itary forces  are  committed  to  peace  and  dis- 
ciplined in  self-restraint.    Our  diploma to  are 
instructed  to  avoid  unnecessary  irritants  anc 
purely  rhetorical  hostility. 

For  we  can  seek  a  relaxation  of  tensions  with-! 
out  relaxing  our  guard.  And,  for  our  part,  wj 
do  not  need  to  use  threats  to  prove  that  we  ar, 
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resolute.  We  <l>>  not  need  to  jam  foreign  broad- 
casts "ut  of  fear  our  faith  will  Ih>  eroded.  We 
are  unwilling  to  impose  oar  system  on  any  on- 
willing  people,  l>ut  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
engage  in  peaceful  competition  with  any  people 
on  earth. 

Meanwhile  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations,  to  help  solve  its  financial  problems,  to 
make  it  a  more  effective  instrument  of  peace,  to 
develop  it  into  a  genuine  world  security  sys- 
tem— a  system  capable  of  resolving  disputes  on 
the  basis  of  law,  of  insuring  the  security  of  the 
large  and  the  small,  and  of  creating  conditions 
under  which  arms  can  finally  be  abolished. 

At  the  same  time  we  seek  to  keep  peace  inside 
the  non-Communist  world,  where  many  nations, 
all  of  them  our  friends,  are  divided  over  issues 
which  weaken  Western  unity,  which  invite 
Communist  intervention,  or  which  threaten  to 
erupt  into  war.  Our  efforts  in  West  New 
Guinea,  in  the  Congo,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  the  Indian  subcontinent  have  been  persistent 
and  patient  despite  criticism  from  both  sides. 
We  have  also  tried  to  set  an  example  for  oth- 
ers— by  seeking  to  adjust  small  but  significant 
differences  with  our  own  closest  neighbors  in 
Mexico  and  in  Canada. 

Speaking  of  other  nations.  I  wish  to  make  one 
point  clear.  We  are  bound  to  many  nations  by 
alliances.  Those  alliances  exist  because  our 
concern  and  theirs  substantially  overlap.  Our 
commitment  to  defend  Western  Europe  and 
West  Berlin,  for  example,  stands  undiminished 
because  of  the  identity  of  our  vital  interests. 
The  United  States  will  make  no  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  other  nations 
and  other  peoples,  not  merely  because  they  are 
our  partners  but  also  because  their  interests  and 
ours  converge. 

Our  interests  converge,  however,  not  only  in 
defending  the  frontiers  of  freedom  but  in  pur- 
suing the  paths  of  peace.  It  is  our  hope— and 
the  purpose  of  Allied  policies — to  convince  the 
iet  Union  that  she,  too,  should  let  each  na- 
tion choose  its  own  future,  so  long  as  that  choice 
does  not  interfere  with  the  choices  of  others. 
The  Communist  drive  to  impose  their  political 
and  economic  system  on  others  is  the  primary 
cause  of  world  tension  today.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  all  nations  could  refrain 


from  interfering  in  the  self-determination  of 
others,  the  peace  would  be  much  more  assured. 

This  will  require  a  now  effort  to  achieve  world 
law,  a  new  context  for  world  discussions.  It 
will  require  increased  understanding  between 
the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  And  increased 
understanding  will  require  increased  contact 
and  communication.  One  step  in  this  direction 
is  the  proposed  arrangement  for  a  direct  line 
between  Moscow  and  Washington,  to  avoid  on 
each  side  the  dangerous  delays,  misunderstand- 
ings, and  misreadings  of  the  other's  actions 
which  might  occur  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

We  have  also  been  talking  in  Geneva  about 
other  first-step  measures  of  arms  control,  de- 
signed to  limit  the  intensity  of  the  arms  race 
and  to  reduce  the  risks  of  accidental  war.  Our 
primary  long-range  interest  in  Geneva,  how- 
ever, is  general  and  complete  disarmament,  de- 
signed to  take  place  by  stages,  permitting  paral- 
lel political  developments  to  build  the  new  in- 
stitutions of  peace  which  would  take  the  place 
of  arms.  The  pursuit  of  disarmament  has  been 
an  effort  of  this  Government  since  the  1920's. 
It  has  been  urgently  sought  by  the  past  three 
administrations.  And  however  dim  the  pros- 
pects may  be  today,  we  intend  to  continue  this 
effort — to  continue  it  in  order  that  all  countries, 
including  our  own,  can  better  grasp  what  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  disarmament  are. 

The  one  major  area  of  these  negotiations 
where  the  end  is  in  sight,  yet  where  a  fresh 
start  is  badly  needed,  is  in  a  treaty  to  outlaw 
nuclear  tests.  The  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty — 
so  near  and  yet  so  far — would  check  the  spiral- 
ing  arms  race  in  one  of  its  most  dangerous  areas. 
It  would  place  the  nuclear  powers  in  a  position 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  one  of  the  greatest 
hazards  which  man  faces  in  1963,  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  arms.  It  would  increase  our 
security;  it  would  decrease  the  prospects  of 
war.  Surely  this  goal  is  sufficiently  important 
to  require  our  steady  pursuit,  yielding  neither 
to  the  temptation  to  give  up  the  whole  effort 
nor  the  temptation  to  give  up  our  insistence  on 
vital  and  responsible  safeguards. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
announce  two  important  decisions  in  this 
regard. 

First:  Chairman  Khrushchev,  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan,  and  I  have  agreed  that  high- 
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level  discussions  will  shortly  begin  in  Moscow 
looking  toward  early  agreement  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  Our  hopes  must  be 
tempered  with  the  caution  of  history,  but  with 
our  hopes  go  the  hopes  of  all  mankind. 

Second:  To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and 
solemn  convictions  on  the  matter,  I  now  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  does  not  propose 
to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  so 
long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so.  We  will  not 
be  the  first  to  resume.  Such  a  declaration  is  no 
substitute  for  a  formal  binding  treaty,  but  I 
hope  it  will  help  us  achieve  one.  Nor  would 
such  a  treaty  be  a  substitute  for  disarmament, 
but  I  hope  it  will  help  us  achieve  it. 

Peace  and  Human  Rights 

Finally,  my  fellow  Americans,  let  us  ex- 
amine our  attitude  toward  peace  and  freedom 
here  at  home.  The  quality  and  spirit  of  our 
own  society  must  justify  and  support  our  efforts 
abroad.  We  must  show  it  in  the  dedication  of 
our  own  lives,  as  many  of  you  who  are  graduat- 
ing today  will  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  do, 
by  serving  without  pay  in  the  Peace  Corps 
abroad  or  in  the  proposed  National  Service 
Corps  here  at  home. 

But  wherever  we  are,  we  must  all,  in  our 
daily  lives,  live  up  to  the  age-old  faith  that 
peace  and  freedom  walk  together.  In  too  many 
of  our  cities  today  the  peace  is  not  secure  be- 
cause freedom  is  incomplete. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  branch 
at  all  levels  of  government — local,  State,  and 
national — to  provide  and  protect  that  freedom 
for  all  of  our  citizens  by  all  means  within  their 
authority.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  at  all  levels,  wherever  that  au- 


thority is  not  now  adequate,  to  make  it  adequate 
And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  citizens  in  all 
sections  of  this  country  to  respect  the  rights  of 
all  others  and  to  respect  the  law  of  the  land. 
All  this  is  not  unrelated  to    world  peace. 
"When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,"  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  "he  maketh  even  his  enemies 
to  be  at  peace  with  him."    And  is  not  peace,  in 
the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter  of  human 
rights— the  right  to  live  out  our  lives  without 
fear  of  devastation,  the  right  to  breathe  air  as 
nature  provided  it,  the  right  of  future  genera- 
tions to  a  healthy  existence  ? 

While  we  proceed  to  safeguard  our  national 
interests,  let  us  also  safeguard  human  interests. 
And  the  elimination  of  war  and  arms  is  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  both.  No  treaty,  however 
much  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  all,  how- 
ever tightly  it  may  be  worded,  can  provide  ab- 
solute security  against  the  risks  of  deception 
and  evasion.  But  it  can,  if  it  is  sufficiently  effec- 
tive in  its  enforcement  and  if  it  is  sufficiently  in 
the  interests  of  its  signers,  offer  far  more  secu- 
rity and  far  fewer  risks  than  an  unabated,  un- 
controlled, unpredictable  arms  race. 

The  United  States,  as  the  world  knows,  will 
never  start  a  war.  We  do  not  want  a  war.  We 
do  not  now  expect  a  war.  This  generation  of 
Americans  has  already  had  enough— more  than 
enough— of  war  and  hate  and  oppression.  We 
shall  be  prepared  if  others  wish  it.  We  shall 
be  alert  to  try  to  stop  it.  But  we  shall  also  do 
our  part  to  build  a  world  of  peace  where  the 
weak  are  safe  and  the  strong  are  just.  We  are 
not  helpless  before  that  task  or  hopeless  of  its 
success.  Confident  and  unafraid,  we  labor  on— 
not  toward  a  strategy  of  annihilation  but  to- 
ward a  strategy  of  peace. 
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It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  observe  that  a 
group  of  distinguished  citizens  and  community 
leaders  of  the  north  Middle  West  have  taken  2 
days  from  their  busy  schedules  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. We  are  grateful  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Johnson  Foundation  for 
sponsoring  this  conference.  In  doing  so,  they 
are  contributing  to  public  understanding  of  a 
fundamental  problem  that  confronts  us.  Peace 
is  the  great  unfinished  business  of  our  genera- 
tion, as  it  has  been  for  all  preceding  genera- 
tions, and  a  just  and  lasting  peace  will  eventu- 
ally be  achieved  only  if  our  policy  proposals 
have  the  benefit  of  the  consideration  and  coun- 
sel of  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  all  sectors 
of  our  national  life. 

Some  of  my  ablest  associates  have  come  here 
to  discuss  with  you  what  we  are  doing  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  United  Nations,  in  Geneva,  and 
at  research  centers  throughout  the  country. 
They  will  delve  into  some  of  our  current  prob- 
lems and  in  doing  so  will,  I  am  sure,  gain  the 
freshness  of  insight  and  clarity  of  perspec- 
tive that  often  result  from  a  trip  outside 
Washington. 

They  have  come  to  learn,  as  well  as  to  inform, 
and  they  will  give  eager  attention  to  the  ideas, 
suggestions,  and  critiques  which  are  expressed 
in  the  course  of  these  deliberations.    For  this 


1  Address  made  before  a  briefing  and  colloquium  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament  sponsored  by  the 
Johnson  Foundation  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  at  Racine,  Wis.,  on  June  6. 


is  a  developing  field  and  the  challenge  is  vast. 
We  need  the  assistance  of  American  business- 
men and  scholars,  scientists  and  professionals. 
Our  door  is  always  open ;  we  welcome  new  ideas. 
Last  year  we  spent  about  $4  million  on  con- 
tract studies.  Over  and  above  these,  we  re- 
ceived first-rate  assistance  from  published  and 
unpublished  material  produced  under  other 
auspices.  We  regard  these  2  days  of  discussion 
at  Wingspread  as  a  two-way  street ;  we  expect  to 
take  home  as  much  as  we  brought  with  us. 

In  discussing  some  of  our  problems,  you  will 
note  that  they  cannot  be  isolated  compartments 
but  must  be  faced  in  relation  to  many  other  as- 
pects of  our  foreign  relations  and  of  our  de- 
fense program.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  an 
independent  agency  was  created  to  deal  with 
arms  control  and  disarmament  was  the  fact  that 
the  subject  matter  with  which  we  deal  cuts 
across  the  concerns  of  many  different  Govern- 
ment agencies,  each  of  which  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility and  a  special  form  of  expertise. 
It  is  our  job  to  coordinate  these  efforts  and  to 
develop  for  the  President's  consideration  poli- 
cies and  programs  which  harmonize  our  long- 
range  national  desires  with  the  steps  we  must 
take  to  meet  immediate  necessities. 

I  ask  you  to  remember,  however,  that  arms 
control  and  disarmament  are  not  only  distant 
and  remote  goals.  They  are  also  subjects  of 
ongoing  international  conferences  which  are  in 
the  center  of  the  diplomatic  stage.  These  nego- 
tiations have  an  immediate  impact  upon  our 
relations  with  our  allies,  with  the  nations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bargaining  table,  and  with 
nonalined  countries.     Positions  taken  at  these 
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conferences  affect  these  relations  and  sometimes 
affect  them  dramatically. 

Our  studies  in  arms  control  have  current 
values  to  us  also  because  they  impart  new  in- 
sights into  the  management  of  our  military 
resources. 

I  ask  you  to  remember,  too,  that  the  arms 
race  grows  more  intense  every  year  and  that, 
at  each  new  stage  of  technology,  control  and  dis- 
armament become  more  difficult.  The  need  for 
action,  therefore,  is  urgent. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
among  us,  I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  I  do 
not  advocate  arms  control  and  disarmament  at 
any  price.  My  Agency  is  as  much  concerned 
with  maintaining  the  national  security  of  our 
nation  as  any  other  department  or  agency  in 
Government.  Indeed,  the  enabling  act  which 
established  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  states  that  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy,  and  I  quote,  "must  be  con- 
sistent with  national  security  policy  as  a  whole." 
Obviously  any  agreement  on  measures  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  must  be  accompanied 
by  those  measures  of  verification  that  would 
provide  us  the  assurance  that  such  agreements 
are  being  adhered  to. 

I  shall  address  myself  today  to  the  subject  of 
the  economics  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
within  the  framework  of  that  understanding. 

Misconceptions  on  Role  of  Defense  Spending 

Eegrettably  the  subject  has  not  often  been  dis- 
cussed since  our  Agency  was  established.  It  is 
one  which  I  believe  has  a  very  direct  interest 
to  all  of  us,  including  individuals  and  communi- 
ties in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  my  hope 
that  increased  discussion  will  lead  to  the  re- 
moval of  any  doubt  that  arms  reduction  and 
disarmament  are  strongly  to  our  economic  ad- 
vantage. We  should  be  able  as  informed  citi- 
zenry to  recognize  that  adjustment,  even  though 
temporarily  dislocating,  is  not  to  be  shunned  if 
it  clearly  enhances  our  general  welfare. 

You  will  not  be  deprived  of  hearing  from  my 
associates  developments  in  all  other  aspects  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  in  which  the 

Agency  is  involved.     However,  I  would  urge 
you  in  the  question-and-response  period  to  feel 

lice  to  question  me  at  will  on  any  aspects  of 


the  activities  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  I  will  be  pleased  to  try  to 
answer  all  questions  raised  in  the  period  allotted 

me. 

One  might  ask  if  this  is  the  time  to  talk  about 
the  economics  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
It  has,  as  you  know,  very  pertinent  implications 
for  maintaining  demand,  production,  income, 
and  jobs  in  the  economy. 

I  think  it  is  the  time.  When  could  it  be  bet- 
ter to  consider  the  role  of  defense  expenditures 
in  the  economy  than  when  there  is  a  sort  of  na- 
tional searching  of  the  economic  soul  ?  It  pro- 
vides a  unique  occasion  to  overcome  any 
misconceptions  which  may  be  developing  as  to 
that  role  and  its  meaning  for  the  economic  ad- 
justments to  disarmament. 

I  am  referring  to  inclinations  to  rationalize, 
in  one  way  or  another,  our  huge  defense  ex- 
penditures as  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
maintenance  of  production,  employment,  and 
incomes  in  the  economy.  To  those  who  already 
may  have  succumbed  to  these  inclinations,  the 
present  debate  on  taxes  and  on  general  economic 
policy  offers  the  temptation  to  pose  this  ques- 
tion: If  we  cannot  fully  utilize  our  resources 
expending  some  $55  billion  for  defense,  how 
shall  we  avoid  substantial  additions  to  the 
unemployment  of  men  and  machines  under 
disarmament  ? 

This,  of  course,  is  a  provocative  question  al- 
though it  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  public  debate 
or  discussion.     The  economic  consequences  of 
disarmament  as  a  question  still  lie  mostly  on 
the  surface  of  men's  thoughts  and  feelings. 
But  to  the  extent  that  the  issue  is  raised,  reac- 
tions often  indicate  deep  concern  and  skepticism, 
not  relief  and  optimism.    Does  this  reaction  re- 
flect simply  fear  of  painful  dislocations  of  ad- 
justment ?     Or  does  it  in  any  way  reflect  a  more 
deep-rooted  fear  of  longer  range  economic  dif- 
ficulties?   Are  we,  in  other  words,  in  danger  of 
developing  a  sense  of  permanent  economic  de- 
pendence upon  large  defense  expenditures? 

I  believe  we  could  be  vulnerable  to  such 
danger.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  in- 
cluding recent  economic  history.  The  greatest 
depression  of  our  country  ended  only  with  our 
entrance  into  World  War  II.  In  the  postwar 
period  we  have  seen— coincidentally  with  huge 
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expenditures  for  defense — levels  of  production, 
employment,  and  income  greatly  exceeding 
those  of  the  prewar  period.  Thus  one  might 
conclude  that  the  economy  is  better  off  with  a 
large  measure  of  defense  spending  than  with- 
out it. 

Moreover  we  have  been  able  to  finance  our 
own  defense  expenditures  in  such  a  way  that 
their  burden  on  the  individual  has  not  been  too 
apparent.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  have 
paid  for  the  defense  program  primarily  by  defi- 
cit financing.  "We  have  been  paying  for  it  very 
largely  out  of  current  income.  Our  taxes  are 
high.  But  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  or 
desirable  for  some  time  to  increase  taxes — at 
least  at  the  Federal  level — and  we  have  managed 
to  maintain  stability  in  prices.  Finally,  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  the  individual  with  an 
increasing  real  disposable  or  after-tax  income. 
This  has  been  accomplished  even  with  a  less 
than  satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  our  society 
to  sense  any  profound  tangible  denial  as  the 
result  of  the  defense  program.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  question  too  sharply  his  en- 
vironment as  long  as  things  continue  to  get  even 
a  little  bit  better. 

The  magnetic  attraction  of  defense  spending 
as  a  supposed  economic  panacea  is  enhanced 
also  by  the  extent  to  which  a  significant  segment 
of  the  population  has  developed  a  fairly  direct 
economic  interest  in  it.  Some  6  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  is  employed  in  providing 
defense  goods  and  services  or  in  defense- 
related  activities  in  the  Government.  In  addi- 
tion, in  numerous  areas  of  the  Nation,  the  in- 
comes of  many  persons  depend,  for  the  moment, 
quite  directly  on  the  disbursements  of  local  de- 
fense facilities.  These  direct  and  indirect 
dependencies  are  by  no  means  momentary ;  for 
many  persons  they  have  evolved  over  a  consider- 
able number  of  years.  That  these  people  should 
find  it  difficult  to  envisage  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory economic  future  in  a  defense-free  economy 
is  quite  understandable. 

The  relatively  high  wages  paid  in  defense 
industry  and  the  relatively  greater  prosperity 
of  defense-oriented  areas  tend  further  to  cul- 
tivate the  notion  that  defense  business  is  eco- 
nomically healthy.    Geographic  competitive  in- 
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terest  in  defense  contracts  is  intensifying.  One 
can  expect  that  areas  now  heavily  dependent 
upon  defense  facilities  or  installations  might 
find  it  difficult  to  perceive  opportunities  for 
economic  development  in  directions  other  than 
defense. 

All  this  suggests  our  vulnerability  to  the 
danger  of  developing  a  sense  of  permanent  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  defense  spending. 
That  danger  is  present.  Moreover,  it  is  of  pro- 
found significance  for  our  future  welfare.  It 
threatens  our  sense  of  economic  values.  It  poses 
a  threat  to  our  capacity  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  real  problems  of  the  economy  in  this 
new  age  of  supertechnology.  It  threatens  to 
weaken  confidence  in  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  our  resistance  to  the  evils  of  the  so-called 
"warfare  state."  These,  in  turn,  threaten  our 
position  of  prestige  and  leadership  in  the  world. 

Alternatives  to  Defense  Spending 

What  action  shall  we  take,  then,  to  impede 
the  drift  toward  a  sense  of  indefinite  economic 
dependence  on  the  arms  race  ?  Certainly  much 
greater  analysis  and  public  discussion  of  the 
real  issues  are  in  order.  Thought  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  role  arms  spending  plays  in  the 
economy  and  to  the  alternatives  to  such  spend- 
ing in  a  disarmament  environment. 

Initially  one  might  inquire  whether  there 
is  any  reason  to  change  the  view  long  accepted 
by  reasonable  men — and  traditionally  accepted 
in  American  thinking— that  arms  and  armies 
do  not  make  good  economic  investments.  It 
need  take  no  second  thought  to  recognize  that 
weapons  and  military  services  do  not,  by  and 
large,  serve  our  material  needs  and  wants.  Ad- 
mittedly there  are  surface  economic  benefits.  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  so-called  "state  of  the  arts"  that  de- 
rives from  research  and  development  on  weap- 
ons. On  the  other  hand,  current  studies  suggest 
that  caution  is  in  order  in  evaluating  the  ac- 
tual contribution  which  military  research  and 
development  make  to  the  evolution  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes  in  the  civilian  sector.  In 
any  case,  few  would  argue  that  the  money 
spent  for  such  research  and  development  plus 
that  spent  for  procuring  and  maintaining  the 
weapons — a  total  amount  equal  to  about  one- 
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third  of  the  entire  Federal  budgets-is  at  all 
commensurate  with  that  contribution. 

There  should  be  little  difficulty  in  concluding 
that,  if  the  economic  returns  on  defense  spend- 
ing are  marginal,  such  spending  represents  a 
dissipation  of  resources.  Manpower  and  ma- 
chines employed  on  defense  could  be  employed 
for  purposes  which  would  provide  economic 
returns  of  substance.  It  clearly  is  not  true,  as 
some  of  the  discussion  on  defense  spending  ap- 
pears to  assume,  that  military  programs  absorb 
only  manpower  which  otherwise  would  be  idle. 
Thus  military  spending  cannot  be  justified  sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  maintaining  high  levels  of 
production,  income,  and  employment. 

For  production,  income,  and  employment  are 
a  function  of  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
Such  demand  arises  from  a  capacity  to  spend- 
either  by  individuals,  businesses,  or  public  en- 
tities.    Our  capacity  to  spend  today  for  non- 
defense  goods  and  services  clearly  is  limited 
by  what  we  spend  for  defense  goods  and  serv- 
ices.   As  I  have  noted,  we  have  been  financing 
the  defense  effort  primarily  out  of  current  in- 
come rather  than  by  the  creation  of  additional 
debt.    In  the  absence  of  defense  spending  we 
would  be  disposing  that  portion  of  income 
which  goes  for  defense  for  some  pattern  of  per- 
sonal consumption  and  private  and  public  in- 
vestment which  would  create  demand  for  the 
services   of   men   and  machinery.     Not   only 
would  we  create  thereby  output,  income,  and 
employment,  but  we  would  also  create  goods 
and  services  which  would  add  to  our  general 

welfare. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  defense  demand  is  that  it  is  certain. 
The  past  decade  would  seem  to  bear  them  out, 
although  many  defense  producers  and  employ- 
ees would  be  inclined  to  note  that  that  certainty 
relates  only  to  the  total  pie  and  not  to  its  indi- 
vidual parts.    As  for  myself,  I  see  greater  pos- 
sibility for  certainty  in  nondefense  patterns  of 
spending  than  in  defense  spending.    There  is 
no  reason  why,  for  example,  we  could  not  use- 
fully devote  on  a  continuing  basis  a  higher 
proportion  of  our  resources  to  such  needs  as 
education,  public  health  and  welfare,  transpor- 
tation and  communications,  natural  resources, 
and  urban  development.    I  find  a  certainty  of 


continuous  improvement  in  our  education, 
health,  and  welfare  infinitely  more  significant 
from  the  economic  and  social  long-range  view- 
point than  an  improvement  in  our  weapons. 
Moreover,  I  see  the  same  certainty  in  regard 
to  personal  consumption.  The  proportion  of 
personal  disposable  income  going  for  consump- 
tion has  been  quite  consistently  in  the  range  of 
92  or  93  percent  in  the  years  since  the  Korean 
war.  In  the  years  prior  to  that  war  the  pro- 
portion tended  to  be  slightly  higher. 

Some  may  wish  to  argue  that  defense  spend- 
ing generates  greater  employment  than  other 
forms  of  spending.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
prove  otherwise,  but  I  should  be  interested  to 
listen  to  any  convincing  evidence  that  shows 
that  a  billion  dollars  spent  for  defense  produces 
greater  employment  than  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  the  production  of  nondefense  goods. 

Limitations  of  Defense  Spending 

It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  defense  spend- 
ing of  the  type  we  now  have  has  no  intrinsic 
merit  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  create  production 
and  income  as  compared  to  other  forms  of  de- 
mand.   For  one  thing,  there  is  an  inherent  limi- 
tation on  the  widening  of  investment  in  the 
weapons  industry  in  response  to  new  procure- 
ment demands.    A  substantial  portion  of  the 
plant  and  capital  equipment  used  in  the  indus- 
try is  already  owned  by  the  Government.    It 
can  be  shifted  around  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  procurement  program.    The  un- 
certainty  of   the    defense   business   mitigates 
strongly  against  the  willingness  of  the  weapons 
producer  to  risk  large  amounts  of  his  own 
capital. 

Defense  demand  also  absorbs,  relative  to  its 
contribution  to  national  income,  a  far  too  high 
proportion  of  skills  and  talent  in  the  economy. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  scientists 
and  engineers,  who  are  drawn  to  defense  work 
by  the  higher  salaries  which  are  offered.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  inability  to  compete 
for  the  services  of  these  persons  has  affected 
substantially  the  application  of  research  and 
development  in  the  industrial  sector. 

There  would  also  appear  to  be  unavoidable 
economic  waste  in  the  defense  effort.  This  re- 
sults from  the  factors  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
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stability  in  weapons  procurement.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  weapons  producer  to  gear  his  labor  force 
to  the  point  of  optimum  cost.  Therefore  over- 
manning tends  to  be  frequent.  Large  amounts 
of  money  also  are  dissipated  in  competing  for 
defense  contracts.  Sums  over  $100  million  can 
be  spent  by  the  "losing"  firms  collectively  in 
bidding  for  a  particularly  lucrative  contract. 
Sudden  changes  in  military  programs  result 
in  severe  local  economic  dislocations  which  may 
take  years  to  overcome.  The  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  defense  contracts  itself  tends  to 
create  imbalance  in  the  economy  in  regard  to 
the  dispersion  of  employment  and  income  and 
in  regard  to  economic  development. 

The  discussion  thus  far  might  tend  to  pro- 
voke the  response,  "All  that  is  well  and  good. 
Yet  how  could  we  manage  to  replace  the  defense 
effort  in  the  economy  without  serious  economic 
repercussions  ?"  I  would  reply,  first,  that  if  we 
can  apply  to  the  resolution  of  that  problem  only 
a  modicum  of  the  talent  which  we  have  applied 
to  defense  and  space  problems,  we  should  man- 
age the  replacement  with  only  minor  and  tem- 
porary discomforts.  Defense  spending  either 
is  a  good  thing  economically  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
is  not,  the  sooner  our  national  security  interests 
permit  us  to  reduce  or  eliminate  it  the  sooner 
shall  we  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  allocat- 
ing our  resources  to  more  productive  use. 

Our  national  security  interests  do  not  now 
permit  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  defense  spending. 
Then,  how  is  our  attitude  toward  it  pertinent, 
you  may  ask.  I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course, 
that  we  bear  the  financial  burden  of  defense 
ungraciously.  Rather,  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
should  guard  ourselves  against  developing  a 
permanent  taste  for  such  spending.  There  al- 
ways will  be  enormous  difficulties  in  surveying 
our  own  interests  objectively  in  disarmament. 
Any  self-delusion  on  the  economic  aspects 
could  only  add  significantly  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Government  to  insure  properly  the 
country's  interests. 

I  should  also  like  to  add  that  the  sooner  we 
fully  appreciate  the  long-term  economic  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  disarmament,  the  sooner 
shall  we  be  able  to  plan  intelligently  for  an 


adjustment  process.  Such  a  process  will 
involve  not  only  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the 
Government  but  the  imagination,  initiative,  and 
foresight  of  the  private  sector  as  well.  Much 
of  the  success  of  our  post-World  War  II  con- 
version was  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  carefully  and  long  planned  and  it  was 
carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. A  buoyant  psychology  on  the  part 
of  business  and  consumers  could,  in  itself,  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  transition  away  from 
a  defense-oriented  economy.  It  is  not  too 
early  for  the  private  sector  to  begin  serious 
consideration  of  how  to  use  effectively  the 
resources  released  by  disarmament.  This 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  in  those  cases 
where  resources  are  now  devoted  exclusively  to 
military  research  and  development.  Such  con- 
sideration would  facilitate  greatly  the  rapid 
application  of  new  technology  in  civilian 
industry.  This,  I  am  sure,  would  result  in 
substantial  improvements  in  products  and 
processes. 

President  Kennedy  has  stated  our  willing- 
ness to  engage  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
"peace  race." 2  Thus  far  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  ready  to  meet  this 
challenge.  But  if  or  when  they  do,  it  would 
behoove  us  to  be  adequately  prepared  on  the 
all-important  economic  front — prepared  psy- 
chologically as  well  as  physically  to  make  the 
economic  adjustments  such  a  transition  would 
require  and  which  are  within  our  means  to 
carry  out  successfully. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Korea 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  Chung  Yul  Kim,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  June 
14.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  319  dated  June  14. 


*  For  text  of  an  address  by  President  Kennedy  before 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  25,  1961,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  16,  1961,  p.  619. 
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"The  Toasted  Breadcrumbs  of  the  Future" 


bv  Harlan  Cleveland  t  . 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Orgamzatwn  Affavrs 


Tonight  each  of  us  consumed  at  these  tables 
as  much  nourishment  as  is  eaten  in  a  day  and  a 
half  by  more  than  50  percent  of  the  people  ot 
the  world.  If  we  were  suddenly  to  join  that 
less  fortunate  half  of  the  human  race,  our  next 
meal  would  be  a  late  lunch  on  Wednesday.  And 
our  menu  on  that  occasion  would  be  one  small 
bowl  of  cooked  rice  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  fish 
about  1-inch  square. 

You  and  I  wouldn't  stand  for  such  treatment. 
Neither  will  the  world's  hungry  people— at 
least  not  for  long.  And  that  is  why,  20  years 
ago  today,  men  and  women  from  44  countries, 
exhausted  but  exhilarated,  met  in  their  final 
plenary  session  at  a  mineral  water  spa  in  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  to  approve  the  Final  Act  of 
an  historic  meeting. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  set  the 
tone  for  their  labors  in  his  message  to  the 

conference : 2 

We  know  .  .  .  that  each  freedom  is  dependent  upon 
the  others ;  that  freedom  from  fear,  for  example,  can- 
not be  secured  without  freedom  from  want.  .  .  .  [The 
nations]  must  see  to  it  that  no  hindrances  ...  be  al- 
lowed to  prevent  any  nation  or  group  of  citizens  within 
a  nation  from  obtaining  the  food  necessary  for 
health.  ...  In  this  and  other  United  Nations  con- 
ferences we  shall  be  extending  our  collaboration.  .  .  . 
Only  by  working  together  can  we  learn  to  work  to- 
gether, and  work  together  we  must  and  will. 

The  short  history  of  how  we  started  to  work 


1  Address  made  at  a  commemorative  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  June  ?,  ( press  release  296) . 

•  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  22,  1943,  p.  455. 


together,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  is  worth 
this  moment  of  commemoration.  Each  nation 
represented  at  Hot  Springs  has  its  own  story  of 
how  it  got  there.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  as 
it  looked  from  Washington  at  the  time. 

Early  Planning  for  Postwar  Cooperation 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  mindful  of  the  stric- 
tures of  John  Maynard  Keynes  that  the  failure 
of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  concrete  "ideas  ...  for  clothing 
with  the  flesh  of  life  the  commandments  which 
[Woodrow  Wilson]  had  thundered  from  the 
White  House."  So  a  group  of  planners  under 
Leo  Pasvolsky,  a  special  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  actually  began  postwar  planning 
as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1939. 

But  President  Roosevelt  early  developed  the 
principle— which  he  practiced  but  never 
preached— that  an  ultimate  pattern  of  peace 
must  be  put  together  over  a  period  of  time  out 
of  its  major  fragments.  It  was  too  much,  he 
seemed  to  feel,  to  build  a  peace  all  at  once,  in 
a  single  stroke  of  diplomacy,  from  such  a  rum 
as  the  Second  World  War  might  make  of  the 

world. 

So  in  the  early  months  of  postwar  planning 
the  planning  was  in  bits  and  pieces,  reaching 
into  every  specialized  corner  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  dynamics  of  specialist  enthusiasm 
would  be  used  to  provide  motive  power  for 
building  the  peace— out  of  building  blocks 
which  would  take  the  form  of  international 
organizations  for  special  as  well  as  general  pur- 
poses, for  technical  as  well  as  political  func- 
tions. 
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Thus,  over  in  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
first  planning  papers  that  were  to  lead  to  the 
Bretton  "Woods  Conference,  and  later  the  World 
Bank  and  Monetary  Fund,  were  drafted  early 
in  the  war.  Across  town  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  doctors  dreamed  of  a  world  health 
organization. 

Elsewhere  university  people  began  talking 
about  a  world  education  agency.  The  labor 
movement  worked  hard  to  preserve  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  temporarily 
exiled  from  Geneva  to  Montreal.  And  the 
forecasters  of  weather,  already  organized  for 
almost  70  years  in  an  international  organiza- 
tion, began  the  rethinking  that  found  expres- 
sion in  the  "World  Meteorological  Organization. 

And,  as  a  neophyte  in  Government  employed 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  remember 
working  on  postwar  food  planning  in  1941, 
several  months  before  the  United  States  was 
actually  engaged  in  fighting  the  war  we 
assumed  from  the  first  would  be  won. 

But  the  idea  that  food  would  have  to  play 
a  central  part  in  the  building  of  the  peace,  and 
that  in  a  peaceful  world  every  citizen  should 
have  enough  of  it,  was  not  confined  to  "Wash- 
ington. 

In  wartime  London  was  Stanley  Bruce,  a 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  and  Aus- 
tralia's representative  in  the  "War  Cabinet. 
With  him  was  F.  L.  McDougall,  son  of  a  one- 
time Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  had  gone  to 
Australia,  experienced  a  hard  time  as  a  farmer, 
joined  Bruce  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
developed  a  crusading  zeal  for  a  global  attack 
on  hunger. 

In  the  midthirties,  when  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  political  organization  was  already 
on  its  last  legs,  Bruce  and  McDougall  were  hob- 
nobbing with  John  Boyd  Orr  of  Scotland  and 
others,  promoting  an  international  marriage 
between  health  and  agriculture — and  borrowing 
words  from  the  16th-century  heretic,  Hugh 
Latimer,  to  describe  their  efforts.  After  one 
eloquent  outburst  in  the  League  Assembly, 
Bruce  wrote  to  Orr  that  "we  have  this  day 
lighted  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in 
Geneva  as  we  trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 

John  Winant  was  in  wartime  London  also  as 
American  Ambassador,  his  shy  manner  and 


curiously  formal  handshake  obscuring  a  pas- 
sion for  people — and  a  hatred  of  poverty. 
Shuttling  back  and  forth  across  the  ocean  was 
Paul  Appleby,  newspaper  editor  and  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  later  to  become  a 
philosopher  of  public  administration — and  our 
guest  tonight. 

Earlier  talks  in  London  about  an  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement  led  to  further  talk  of  a 
broader  food  organization;  and  in  the  cold  of 
wartime  London  the  Hot  Springs  Conference 
was  conceived. 

The  scene  shifts  now  to  Washington,  where 
Winant,  according  to  one  story,  had  sold  the 
idea  to  President  Roosevelt.  Another  version, 
that  of  Gove  Hambidge  in  The  Story  of  FAO, 
is  that  McDougall  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who 
in  turn  sold  it  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  (That  there 
should  be  conflicting  claims  to  the  parentage 
of  a  successful  idea  is  not  surprising.  I  per- 
sonally know  5  people  who  invented  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  17  people  who  first  thought  of 
Point  4.)  In  any  event,  if  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was 
the  effective  courier,  it  was  not  the  first — or  the 
last — time  that  she  put  a  bee  in  the  President's 
bonnet. 

But  whoever  sold  him  the  idea  of  a  world 
food  conference,  the  President  bought  it  as  the 
first  fragment  of  a  still  obscure  pattern  of 
peace.  And  on  March  19,  1943,  the  President 
announced  in  a  press  conference  that  the  United 
States  would  host  a  meeting  to  "deal  with  long- 
range  problems  of  the  nutritional  standards 
of  all  countries." 

The  Conference  at  Hot  Springs 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  1943  it  was 
a  much  more  exotic  idea  to  have  a  world  con- 
ference than  it  is  today.  During  the  19th  cen- 
tury our  own  nation  participated  in  an  average 
of  hardly  more  than  one  international  confer- 
ence per  year.  Our  career  as  a  nation  of  con- 
ference-goers started  in  1826,  when  a  youthful 
United  States,  preoccupied  with  its  own  inter- 
nal development,  took  a  wary  look  at  its  first 
invitation — from  Simon  Bolivar — to  attend  the 
Panama  congress  of  American  states.  This 
meeting  is  generally  counted  as  the  beginning 
of  our  international  conference  program,  but 
in  fact  the  U.S.  delegates  were  not  confirmed  by 
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a  suspicious  Senate  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
sessions. 

Nowadays  Congress  and  the  rest  of  us  take 
international  conferences  as  part  of  a  familiar 
landscape.  We  are  attending  about  450  of  them 
this  year  on  almost  every  imaginable  subject 
from  atomic  energy  to  zinc.  In  the  last  26 
months  the  United  States  Government  has  par- 
ticipated in  as  many  international  conferences 
as  we  attended  in  our  entire  history  from  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  in  1789  to  the  Hot 
Springs  Conference  in  1943.  Few  had  been 
more  important  than  that  one,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  few  will  be  more  important  than  the 
World  Food  Congress  that  starts  here  tomor- 
row morning. 

In  any  case,  when  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  on  March  19th 
that  we  would  host  a  world  food  conference,  it 
was  big  news.  It  was  especially  newsworthy 
that  day  in  the  State  Department,  which  had 
not  previously  known  that  it  was  planning  a 
world  food  conference. 

Certainly  the  1943  food  conference  was  re- 
garded as  news  by  the  newsmen  gathered  round 
the  President  that  day,  and  the  resulting  ques- 
tions and  answers  produced  one  of  those  hilari- 
ous occasions  which  President  Roosevelt  always 
seemed  to  enjoy  so  much.  Asked  if  the  confer- 
ence would  be  in  Washington,  the  President  said 
he  hoped  not  because  it  would  be  dreadful  to 
subject  the  delegates  to  Washington.  He 
thought  it  should  be  held  in  some  small  town, 
to  encourage  the  delegates  to  get  to  know  each 

other. 

Asked  if  newsmen  would  be  permitted  to  cover 
the  food  conference,  the  President  said  he  hoped 
not,  and  laughed.  We  are  seeking  efficiency  in 
the  food  discussions,  he  said.  Then,  of  course, 
he  was  asked  whether  reporters  were  not  effi- 
cient. Sometimes,  said  the  President,  they  were 
too  efficient  and  this  slowed  down  the 
discussions. 

If  all  this  sounds  rather  up-to-date,  so  does 
the  furor  which  developed  from  the  President's 
announcement  that  he  would  not  permit  report- 
ing at  the  Hot  Springs  Conference.  Under 
Roosevelt's  guidance,  said  Arthur  Krock  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  4, 1943,  "this  Admin- 
istration has  been  more  assiduous  in  attempts 


to  suppress  unwelcome  news  than  any  other  this 
correspondent  has  observed  in  action."  Quoting 
a  colleague,  he  went  on:  "The  President's  no- 
tion of  a  free  press  is  quite  different  from  our 
own.  We  talk  of  freedom  of  information, 
really,  whereas  he  talks  of  how  to  get  his  point 
across.  His  interest  is  in  how  a  free  press  can 
best  be  used."  I  remind  you  that  these  timeless 
opinions  are  from  the  ancient  history  of  20 

years  ago. 

But  the  most  eloquent  protest  came  from  an 
Army  wife  who  complained  to  the  President  in  a 
letter  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  that,  "You  don't 
seem  to  want  us  housewives,  via  the  newspapers, 
peeking  over  your  shoulders  while  you  measure 
in  the  baking  powder  and  the  toasted  bread- 
crumbs of  the  future.    We've  got  to  eat  the 

stuff.  ..." 

Whether  by  design  or  by  accident,  the  fact 
that  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  was  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers  resulted  in  far  more 
publicity  than  the  organizers  of  a  conference 
generally  manage  to  procure  for  it  by  the  more 
normal  means  of  piquing  the  curiosity  of  jour- 
nalists. Newspaper  readers  and  radio  listeners 
were  privileged  in  those  weeks  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  postwar  food  problem  because 
the  press  corps,  outraged  at  its  exclusion  from 
the  proceedings,  descended  on  Hot  Springs  de- 
termined to  report  every  scrap  of  information 
it  could  get. 

Once  the  conference  got  going,  the  American 
delegation  persuaded  the  White  House  to  loosen 
up  on  security  arrangements  and  let  reporters 
mingle  with  the  delegates  in  the  hotel  grounds— 
though  not  to  attend  the  conference  sessions. 
But  no  one  ever  found  out— because  no  one  ever 
asked— whether  President  Roosevelt's  press  con- 
ference remarks  about  excluding  reporters  were 
made  to  keep  them  out  or  to  excite  their  inter- 
est. My  own  guess  is  that  the  purpose  was  to 
get  more  coverage  rather  than  less. 

The  State  Department  may  or  may  not  have 
learned  about  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  first 
in  the  newspapers,  but  it  certainly  lost  no  time 
in  getting  on  with  the  job.  Nowadays  we  plan 
a  gathering  like  tomorrow's  World  Food  Con- 
gress more  than  a  year  in  advance.  But  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  first  announcement  was  in 
March  and  the  conference  was  in  full  swing 
2  months  later,  in  May.    Judge  Marvin  Jones, 
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soon  to  be  United  States  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator, lent  his  distinction  and  his  political  ex- 
perience to  the  exacting  task  of  chairing  the 
conference.  And  buried  deep  among  the  tech- 
nicians in  the  Canadian  delegation  was  a  bright 
young  career  diplomat  named  Lester  Pearson. 
In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  about  news  re- 
porting, the  Hot  Springs  Conference  got  down 
to  business  in  framing  proposals  that  were  news 
indeed.  An  Interim  Commission,  chaired  by 
Lester  Pearson,  was  set  up  to  produce  a  specific 
plan  for  a  permanent  organization  in  the  field 
of  food  and  agriculture.  Three  months  after 
the  war  was  over,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Pearson  and 
his  colleagues  had  produced,  at  a  meeting  in 
Quebec,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  The  story  of  the 
infancy  and  the  adaptation  and  maturation  of 
the  FAO — the  gradual  shift  from  emphasis  on 
the  collection  and  exchange  of  information  to 
emphasis  on  executive  direction  of  operational 
programs  over  the  past  18  years — is  too  well 
known  to  this  audience  to  bear  repetition  here. 

Progress  of  Civilization  by  Stages 

I  think  we  can  agree  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  pattern  of  peace  was  allowed  to  develop  in 
a  fragmented  way.  In  the  first  place  it  is  much 
easier  to  reach  international  agreement  in  the 
relatively  "safe,"  relatively  nonpolitical  sub- 
jects with  which  the  specialized  agencies  deal. 
In  the  second  place  the  world  of  the  1940's  and 
1950's  was  far  from  ready  for  an  enforcible 
peace  system,  and  progress  in  one  field  of  en- 
deavor could  not  be  made  to  depend  on  simul- 
taneous progress  in  all  the  others.  In  the  third 
place  the  excuse  for  creating  another  interna- 
tional organization — adding  another  fragment 
to  a  world  pattern  for  peace — is  the  very  prog- 
ress of  science  and  technology.  Each  scientific 
breakthrough  produces  international  cramp  and 
tension  until  it  is  matched  by  an  institutional 
breakthrough  in  the  same  field. 

Thus  nobody  thought  of  starting  a  malaria 
eradication  program  until,  less  than  20  years 
ago,  the  scientists  demonstrated  in  Sardinia  and 
Egypt  and  elsewhere  that  malaria  could  in  fact 
be  stamped  out.  Then  it  suddenly  seemed  ridic- 
ulous not  to  eliminate  it  from  our  planet 
altogether. 


Before  the  invention  of  the  radio  there  was 
no  need  for  an  international  body  to  divide 
up  the  spectrum  of  radio  frequencies.  Now  so 
many  new  uses  are  elbowing  each  other  in  that 
narrow  spectrum  that  we  are  to  have  a  big 
conference  in  Geneva  this  autumn  to  reserve  a 
bloc  of  frequencies  for  experimentation  in 
outer  space. 

Until  very  recently  all  the  weather  bureaus 
could  do  in  the  way  of  international  coopera- 
tion was  to  exchange  the  information  each  col- 
lected with  its  own  national  facilities.  But 
now  we  can  take  big  strides  in  combining  three 
new  kinds  of  technology — picture-taking 
meteorological  satellites,  communications  satel- 
lites, and  high-speed  computers — to  collect 
weather  information  from  all  over  the  world, 
interpret  it,  and  draw  a  world  weather  map 
fast  enough  to  stay  ahead  of  the  quick  changes 
in  the  weather  itself.  For  the  first  time  a 
World  Weather  Watch  becomes  a  feasible  prop- 
osition. And  thus  does  new  technology  set 
new  tasks  for  international  organization. 

Civilization  does  progress  by  stages.  It  is 
good  that,  within  the  frontiers  of  specialties  like 
agriculture,  health,  and  the  physical  sciences,  we 
are  beginning  to  demonstrate  that  men  can  get 
along  with  each  other  without  an  intolerable 
amount  of  friction  and  confusion — just  as  we 
are  beginning  to  demonstrate  within  the 
frontiers  of  nations  that  men  can  get  along 
with  each  other  without  an  intolerable  amount 
of  bloodshed. 

It  is  good  that  scientists  can  speak  the  same 
language,  even  through  an  interpreter;  that 
physicians  can  cooperate  with  each  other  in  a 
global  war  on  disease;  that  farmers  can  teach 
each  other  how  to  get  higher  yields  without 
politics  getting  too  much  in  the  way. 

So  we  salute  the  growth  of  the  FAO  and  its 
sister  agencies,  and  we  shall  continue  to  press 
for  steady  improvement  in  their  operations. 

All  this  is  good,  but  it  is  not  enough.  The 
spawning  of  new  technologies  is  not  all  benefi- 
cent. The  technology  of  atomic  fission  and 
fusion  can  provide  electric  power  for  national 
development;  it  can  also  incinerate  all  life  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  parochialism  of  each  major  field  of 
knowledge  is  not  necessarily  an  improvement 
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on  the  more  familiar  parochialism  of  nation- 
states,  unless  the  demonstration  of  experts 
working  with  each  other  on  food  and  health 
leads  in  fact  to  nations  working  with  each  other 
to  keep  the  general  peace. 

A    civilization    which    guarantees    people 
enough  to  eat  and  longer  lif  e-and  then  exposes 
them   to  lethal   radioactivity-is  not  moving 
onward  and  upward.    It  is  moving  sidewise 
toward  a  precipice.     So  the  ultimate  worth  ol 
every  specialized  or  functional  body  must  be 
measured  partly  by  whether  it  helps  develop 
the  general  or  political  bodies  charged  with 
peaceful    solution    of    international    conflicts. 
Every    step    to    strengthen    the    specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  must  in  con- 
science be  matched  with  steps  to  control  arms 
and  develop  the  peacekeeping  machinery _ot 
the  United  Nations  Organization  itself,     -bor 
if  a  workable  pattern  of  peace  must  be  con- 
structed patiently  by  building  first  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  parts  in  the  end  must  fit  a 
pattern  that  makes  enough  sense  to  keep  us  not 
only  healthy  but  also  alive. 

Toward  a  World  Free  From  Hunger 

All  this  was  foreseen  by  the  wise  men  at  Hot 
Sprint  20  years  ago  when  they  provided  that 
the  international  food  organization  aborning 
there  should  become  a  part  of  the  yet-unborn 
United  Nations  family  of  agencies.    And  it  was 
foreseen    explicitly   by    the    founders   of   the 
United  Nations  when  they  wrote  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  charter  that  "to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war"  we  must 
"promote  social  progress  and  better  standards 
of  life  in  larger  freedom."    Enough  food  for 
all  available  in  fact  to  all,  is  the  first  elemental 
breadcrumb  of  a  future  in  larger  freedom. 

Indeed,  the  role  of  the  FAO  as  part  of  a  pat- 
tern for  peace,  including  the  political  agencies, 
was  forecast  by  the  story  that  Judge  Jones  told 
when  he  came  back  to  his  former  colleagues  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  report 
on  the  Hot  Springs  Conference— and  it  applies 
just  as  well  to  rivalries  among  the  international 
agencies  as  it  does  to  quarrels  among  the 
nations: 

In  one  of  McOuffey's  Readers   [said  Judge  Jones] 
WW  the  story  of  a  man  with  six  sons  who  were  al- 
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ways  quarreling.  One  day  he  called  them  together 
showed  them  a  bundle  of  sticks  bound  together  and 
offered  a  prize  to  any  one  of  them  who  would  break 
the  hundle.  They  all  tried  and  reported  that  it  could 
not  be  done.  "That  is  easy,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
then  unbound  the  sticks  and  broke  them  one  by  one. 
"Anyone  could  do  it  that  way,"  the  boys  replied.  bo 
it  is  with  you,  my  sons,"  declared  the  father.  "If  you 
stick  together  no  one  can  hurt  you,  but  if  you  con- 
tinually quarrel  and  fight  among  yourselves  you  can 
be  broken  separately." 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  then,  the  FAO  is 
more  than  a  food  and  agriculture  organization : 
It  is  part  of  a  pattern  for  peace  which  is  far 
from  completed.  Yet  we  know  that  when  we 
improve  the  political  machinery  for  keeping 
the  peace  we  strengthen  the  functional  agen- 
cies—and when  we  improve  the  functional 
agencies  we  strengthen  the  prospects  for  peace. 
And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  business  at  hand : 
the  FAO's  goal  of  a  world  free  from  hunger. 

Can  we  do  it?  Can  we  feed  6  billion  people 
by  the  year  2000?  Can  we  double  total  farm 
production  and  triple  the  output  of  milk,  meat, 
eggs,  and  fish?  On  the  record— the  record  of 
miraculous  technology— we  surely  can. 

If  Ceylonese  motorboats  can  multiply  by  10 
the  fish  brought  in  by  boats  propelled  by  oar; 
if  a  general  use  of  hybrid  corn  would  double 
the  world's  supply  of  corn ;  if  a  dairy  cow  m  one 
part  of  Asia  can  produce  25  times  the  milk  of 
her  counterpart  in  other  parts  of  Asia;  if  the 
Japanese  can  produce  more  rice  per  square  inch 
than  anybody  else;  if  only  1  acre  of  land  is  now 
cultivated  for  each  person  in  the  world  and  an- 
other 2i/2   acres   is  probably  tillable;   if  the 
world's  most  densely  populated  nation  can  earn 
foreign  exchange  as  a  net  exporter  of  food;  if 
in  this  country  1  farmer  can  feed  his  own  fam- 
ily and  26  others— then  surely  our  work  is  cut 
out  for  us,  surely  there  is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  the  human  race  on  this  compacted  globe, 
and  surely  the  vision  of  a  world  free  from 
hunger  is  a  realistic  goal  and  not  a  pipedream. 

After  20  years  of  working  at  it,  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion and  the  U.N.  system  have  only  just  begun 
on  what  Lester  Pearson,  in  his  report  of  the 
first  FAO  Conference,  called  "so  bold  an  aim 
as  that  of  helping  nations  to  achieve  freedom 
from  want."  Watching  the  World  Food  Con- 
gress over  the  next  2  weeks  some  observers  may 
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say,  as  one  historian  of  the  U.N.  Charter  said 
of  Hot  Springs:  "Its  immediate  results  con- 
sist largely  of  fairly  obvious  generalizations  and 
recommendations." 

Obvious?  Yes,  it  long  has  been  an  obvious 
generalization  that  too  many  people  are  hungry. 
But  20  years  ago  it  was  not  so  obvious  to  many 
that  much  could  be  done  about  it.  Now  it  is. 
And  I  predict  that  it  soon  will  be  just  as  obvious 
that  we  who  have  inherited  the  vision  and  the 
work  begun  at  Hot  Springs  are  going  to  do 
more  and  more  about  it — and  with  such  will 
that  another  generation  will  know  a  world  for 
the  first  time  free  from  hunger. 


President  Hails  Agreement  Between 
Indonesia  and  Foreign  Oil  Companies 


STATEMENT 
JUNE  1 


BY     PRESIDENT     KENNEDY, 


White  House  press  release  dated  June  1 

I  have  been  informed  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  all  outstanding  issues  between 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  and  the  oil  com- 
panies.1 I  am  much  gratified  and  congratulate 
President  Sukarno  and  his  associates  on  this 
matter.  The  manner  in  which  this  problem  has 
been  resolved  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
spirit  that  has  characterized  relations  between 
Indonesia  and  the  United  States. 


LETTER  TO  WILSON  WYATT 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  5 

White  House  Announcement 

The  President  has  received  from  Lt.  Gov.  [of 
Kentucky]  Wilson  TV.  TVyatt  a  report  on  the 
results  of  his  mission  of  good  offices  to  Tokyo 2 
in  connection  with  the  important  negotiations 
between  the  Government  of  Indonesia  and  the 
American  oil  companies.  Governor  TVyatt  de- 
livered a  letter  from  President  Sukarno  of  In- 
donesia to  President  Kennedy  and  reported  that 

1  Caltex  Pacific  Oil  Co.,  Stanvac  Indonesia,  and  Shell 
Indonesia. 

'President  Sukarno  was  in  Tokyo  on  an  official 
visit  to  Japan. 


the  negotiations  resulted  in  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory agreement  signed  in  his  presence  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  Indonesia  and 
the  oil  companies  on  June  1.  The  oil  company 
executives  described  the  agreement  as  "fair  and 
equitable  to  both  parties  which  should  operate 
over  the  years  to  the  advantage  of  both  Indo- 
nesia and  the  companies." 

Text  of  Letter 

June  5,  1963 
Dear  Wilson  :  Two  weeks  ago  I  asked  you  to  under- 
take a  most  delicate  and  urgent  mission  of  good  offices 
to  President  Sukarno  and  other  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Indonesia  in  connection  with  critical  negotia- 
tions between  the  Indonesian  government  and  American 
oil  companies  operating  in  that  country.  You  accepted 
promptly  and  the  result  has  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. An  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  sides  has  been 
achieved  after  negotiations  in  which  you  played  an 
indispensable  part. 

In  taking  on  this  delicate  and  urgent  assignment  you 
have  performed  a  most  important  service  in  the  na- 
tional interest.    I  am  grateful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


People  of  New  Orleans  Commended 
on  Help  to  Pakistan 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 

Press  release  304  dated  June  6 

The  spontaneous  response  of  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  in  helping  our  stricken  friends  in 
Pakistan  is  the  kind  of  voluntary,  nongovern- 
mental action  which  binds  the  people  of  the 
free  world  together.1  Pakistan  has  been  our 
steadfast  friend  and  deserves  our  support  in 
this  moment  of  human  distress.  This  mani- 
festation of  friendship  and  help  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  will  benefit  our 
whole  country.  I  congratulate  the  community 
leaders  who  initiated  this  fine  project. 


'The  people  of  New  Orleans  organized  a  voluntary 
committee  to  raise  funds  to  send  clothing,  food,  and 
medical  supplies  to  Pakistan  following  a  cyclone  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  May  28-29  which  struck  the  south  coast 
of  East  Pakistan,  including  the  port  city  of  Chitta- 
gong,  leaving  an  estimated  10,000  to  20,000  dead  and 
300,000  to  500,000  homeless.  There  was  extensive 
property  damage,  and  large  areas  of  the  coast  were 
flooded   with   salt  water. 
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Plan  Accepted  for  Preservation 
of  Temples  of  Abu  Simbel 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
June  12  (press  release  316)  that  the  interna- 
tional effort  to  preserve  the  Egyptian  temples 
of  Abu  Simbel  from  inundation  by  the  rising 
waters  of  the  Aswan  Dam  has  led  to  agreement 
on  an  engineering  plan  prepared  by  a  firm  of 
Swedish  consulting  engineers. 

The  UNESCO  Executive  Committee  for  the 
Nubian  Monuments,  meeting  in  Paris,  has  ac- 
cepted the  plan  developed  by  Vattenbyggnads- 
byran  (VBB)  of  Stockholm,  which  calls  for 
dismantling  the  temples  and  reconstructing 
them  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  present  sites. 
VBB's  proposal  had  first  been  approved  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  which  recommended 
that  the  UNESCO  Committee  take  favorable 
action.  The  UNESCO  Committee  has  now  re- 
quested the  U.A.R.  to  advertise  for  bids  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  VBB  proposal. 

A  pledging  conference  in  Paris,  to  be  at- 
tended by  member  states  of  UNESCO,  will  be 
called  this  fall.  In  line  with  prior  indications, 
it  is  expected  that  some  40  countries  will  par- 
ticipate. 

The  U.S.  position,  which  supports  the  Swed- 
ish plan,  is  based  on  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  an  advisory  committee  of  Amer- 
ican experts1  assembled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  State 
Department  to  assist  its  review  and  analysis  of 
engineering  and  economic  factors. 

At  the  pledging  conference  the  United  States 
will  pledge,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress and  other  conditions,  a  contribution  of 
approximately  one-third  of  the  estimated  cost. 
This  support  is  to  be  given  provided  cost  esti- 
mates remain  in  the  expected  range  of  $33- 
.38  million  and  provided  firm  arrangements  are 
made  with  other  countries  in  regard  to  total 
financing. 

The  U.S.  contribution  would  be  made  in 
Egyptian  pounds  owned  by  the  United  States 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties.    About  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the 


'  For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  Abu  Simbel,  see  De- 
partmenl  at  State  press  release  316  dated  June  12. 


project  would  be  required  in  currencies  other 
than  Egyptian  pounds.  Exclusive  of  any  U.S. 
support,  approximately  $7.7  million  has  been 
pledged  to  date  for  the  preservation  of  Abu 
Simbel  by  43  countries,  of  which  about  $6.5 
million  is  in  currencies  other  than  Egyptian 

pounds. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  U.S.  advisory  com- 
mittee of  experts  the  two  temples  of  Abu  Sim- 
bel can  be  dismantled  and  reconstructed  with 
only  moderate  damage  to  the  wall  paintings, 
inscriptions,  and  statues,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion will  be  satisfactory  from  an  esthetic  point 
of  view.  Participating  in  the  review  of  the 
VBB  and  other  plans  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee were  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

In  September  1961  Congress  appropriated 
the  equivalent  of  $4  million  in  Egyptian  pounds 
for  the  Nubian  monuments.2  In  addition  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  directed  that  the  Egyptian 
pound  equivalent  of  $6  million  be  set  aside  to 
save  temples  on  the  island  of  Philae.  This  work 
would  be  undertaken  in  1968  after  the  dam  has 
been  completed,  and  an  appropriation  would 
be  sought  at  that  time. 

Assistant  Secretary  Williams 
Visits  West  Africa 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
10  (press  release  311)  that  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs  G.  Mennen  Williams  was 
scheduled  to  depart  Washington  June  21  on  a 
3-week  trip  to  West  Africa.  He  will  discuss 
aspects  of  U.S.  policy  with  government  and 
political  leaders  in  Cameroon,  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville), Congo  (Leopoldville),  Gabon,  Ghana, 
Liberia,  and  Nigeria.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  Assistant  Secretary  Wil- 
liams also  plans  to  visit  for  the  first  time  Rio 
Muni  and  Fernando  Poo.    He  expects  to  return 

July  9. 

During  this  trip  Mr.  Williams  also  will  con- 
sult with  U.S.  ambassadors  and  other  Foreign 
Service  officials  as  well  as  with  American  busi- 
nessmen and  other  U.S.  citizens  living  in  the 
countries  he  will  visit. 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  1,  1961,  p. 
643. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  Foreign  Aid  Program  for  1964 


Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  1 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  again  to  discuss  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  main  lines  of  our  assistance  policy 
are  familiar  to  the  committee,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  country.  But  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  our  program  are  no  less  valid  because 
they  have  been  used  in  earlier  years.  Condi- 
tions abroad  have  not  changed  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree to  warrant  a  letdown  or  revision  in  our 
basic  goals  or  methods.  The  problems,  the 
threats,  and  the  need  for  continued  determina- 
tion by  the  United  States  may  not  change  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  been  among  the  leaders  in  alerting 
the  American  people  to  these  sober  facts. 

The  period  through  which  we  are  passing  has 
been  characterized  by  some  as  one  of  "pause," 
because  there  has  been  no  great-power  con- 
frontation since  the  Cuban  crisis.  But  surging 
change  continues,  and  the  need  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  support  a  community  of  free 
nations  persists. 

The  times  do  not  call  for  a  massive  increase 
in  the  foreign  assistance  program  to  cover  each 
and  every  situation  and  problem.  Likewise,  the 
times  do  not  call  for  us  to  leave  the  field — either 
in  discouragement,  boredom,  or  complacency. 
Rather,  we  must  continue  our  steady  efforts, 
seek  to  maximize  our  influence  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  seize  the  initiative  wherever  we  can. 

This  is  as  true  with  reference  to  the  aid  legis- 
lation as  elsewhere  in  the  foreign  policy  field.    I 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  June  11.  For  text  of  a  statement  by 
Secretary  Rusk  on  Apr.  5  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29,  1963,  p. 
664. 


firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  con- 
tinuing reliance  on  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram as  an  integral  and  effective  part  of 
American  foreign  policy.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice  between  alternative  tools.  Foreign 
aid  is  the  key  tool  in  achieving  several  major 
policy  objectives. 

Our  basic  objective,  in  our  own  national  in- 
terest, may  be  simply  stated:  to  help  other 
countries  to  maintain  their  independence  and 
achieve  self-supporting  growth  in  freedom. 

We  seek  neither  domination  nor  satellites. 
But  at  the  same  time  our  own  interest  requires 
us  to  assist  those  who  are  threatened  by  the 
domination  of  others.  In  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  a  sound,  growing  economy 
provides  forward  momentum  and  hope — those 
essential  elements  which  will  lessen  the  tempta- 
tion to  grasp  at  quick,  authoritarian  routes  to 
progress  and  possible  external  domination. 
Our  foreign  aid  program  plays  an  integral  part 
in  the  development  process  by  providing  train- 
ing, advice — and  hope — as  well  as  capital. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  fiscal  year  1964 
program  is  included  as  an  annex  to  this  state- 
ment.2 

Four  Categories  of  Aid  Recipients 

Foreign  aid  has  many  goals  and  many  meth- 
ods of  reaching  these  goals  in  partnership  with 
those  countries  which  we  assist.  In  reviewing 
our  experience  with  the  various  aid  programs, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  four  general  cate- 
gories. First,  those  countries  where  our  aid 
programs   have   been   successfully   completed. 


'  Not  printed  here ;  for  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  671. 
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The  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan— 
a  total  of  14— were  once  major  recipients  of 
economic  assistance.  They  now  receive  no  such 
aid  from  the  United  States,  have  become  grow- 
ing, prosperous  nations,  and  have  foreign  aid 
programs  of  their  own. 

Second,  about  30  countries  where  the  U.S. 
effort  is  principally  directed  to  sound  and  last- 
ing social  and  economic  development.  These 
countries  have  good  prospects  for  self-sustain- 
ing growth,  and  we  are  providing  substantial 
assistance  with  the  intention  of  achieving  real 
progress  in  the  next  few  years.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  our  development  lending  is  planned  for 
these  countries. 

Some  of  these  countries— Venezuela,  Mexico, 
Jamaica,  Israel,  Greece,  Free  China— are  ap- 
proaching self-sustaining  growth.  Others,  such 
as  India,  Pakistan,  Colombia,  and  Nigeria,  are 
not  so  close  to  self-sustaining  growth  but  are 
mounting  relatively  effective  development  ef- 
forts and  making  real  progress.  Still  others 
have  substantial  potential  for  development,  but 
have  not  yet  demonstrated  adequate  self-help 
measures.  Our  programs  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  of  these  cases,  through  careful 
country-by-country  analysis. 

In  a  third  group,  seven  countries,  economic 
development  is  a  long-range  goal,  but  our  assist- 
ance is  primarily  focused  on  the  need  to  main- 
tain external  or  internal  security.  Reasonable 
security  and  stability  must  be  established  be- 
fore these  countries'  economies  can  hope  for 
significant,  long-term  development.  For  those 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  mili- 
tary assistance  is  often  the  major  component  of 
our  aid. 

Over  the  past  decade,  several  countries,  such 
as  Greece  and  Taiwan,  have  first  received  as- 
sistance primarily  oriented  toward  establishing 
stability  and  security.  As  political  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  were  strengthened  these 
economies  began  to  grow  and  the  need  for  ex- 
ternal assistance  has  declined.  Our  goal  is  that 
these   seven   countries   will    follow   a  similar 

pattern. 

In  a  fourth  group  of  over  40  countries,  U.S. 
participation  is  very  limited.  These  countries, 
which  constitute  more  than  half  of  those  in 
which  we  have  economic  assistance  programs, 


receive  about  11  percent  of  our  economic  aid. 
In  most  of  these  countries  we  are  a  minority 
contributor  to  assistance  efforts  primarily  un- 
dertaken by  our  Western  European  allies  or 
international  institutions.  In  a  few,  assistance 
provides  an  alternative  to  complete  dependence 
on  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  or  secures  access  to 
strategic  facilities.  These  limited  programs 
often  constitute  the  best  "bargain"  in  foreign 
assistance. 

Basic  Guidelines  for  Aid  Program 

From  the  experience  of  prior  years,  we  have 
pinpointed  some  basic  guidelines  for  our  assist- 
ance efforts.  Application  of  these  guidelines 
is  leading  to  tighter  programing  and  a  more 
prudent  use  of  our  limited  resources  to  achieve 
maximum  results  in  priority  problem  areas. 

Self-help  is  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  the  development  process.    At  best,  this  coun- 
try can  provide  only  a  small  margin  of  the  cap- 
ital and  skills  necessary  to  launch  sound  de- 
velopment.   If    countries    are   to    progress- 
economically,  politically,   and  socially— there 
must  be  a  real  commitment  by  the  people  them- 
selves to  the  development  struggle— the  difficult 
struggle  against  poverty,  disease,  inertia,  illit- 
eracy, and  despair.     United  States  assistance 
can  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  development  proc- 
ess only  when  nations  take  the  difficult  and 
sometimes  politically  risky  reforms  and  fiscal 
and  social  measures  necessary  for  development. 
Self-help  by  aid  recipients  is  equally  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause we  are  well  aware  that  this  program  is  a 
burden  on  our  taxpayers. 

Attached  is  an  annex  relating  our  assistance 
efforts  to  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
recipient  nations. 

Selectivity,  therefore,  must  also  be  a  key.  We 
must  select  those  countries  willing  to  make  a 
major  self-help  effort  or  of  such  importance 
that  our  aid  can  significantly  encourage  such 
an  effort.  We  must  focus  upon  those  countries 
in  which  our  assistance  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary margin  for  growth.  We  must  give  suffi- 
cient assistance  to  those  selected  countries  to 
enable  them  to  make  headway  toward  self- 
sustaining  growth.  It  is  less  expensive  for  us 
in  the  long  run  to  provide  enough  nourishment 
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to  produce  growth  than  only  enough  to  maintain 
life. 

The  aid  program  is  becoming  increasingly 
selective.  Eighty  percent  of  all  economic  assist- 
ance funds  are  concentrated  in  20  countries; 
more  than  45  percent  in  8  countries.  And  mili- 
tary assistance  funds  are  even  more  concen- 
trated. 

An  analysis  showing  the  selectivity  of  the 
proposed  1964  program  is  included  as  an  annex 
to  this  statement. 

Contributions  from,  others  is  another  impor- 
tant guideline  followed  by  AID  [Agency  for 
International  Development]  in  determining 
allocation  of  funds  to  individual  countries. 
The  United  States  is  continuing  efforts  to  as- 
sure increasing  participation  by  other  free 
nations  in  providing  both  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral assistance.  Many  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan — originally  recip- 
ients of  foreign  aid — are  now  donors.  Other 
free-world  assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries doubled  between  1956  and  1961,  and  the 
United  States  is  encouraging  these  nations  to 
bear  an  increasing  burden  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  is  important  also  that  other  free  nations 
liberalize  the  terms  of  their  assistance. 

And  we  are  working  constantly  bilatei'ally 
and  through  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development],  to 
increase  the  assistance  efforts  of  other  free- 
world  nations. 

I  have  included  as  an  annex  an  analysis  of 
these  efforts. 

Technical  Assistance 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  techni- 
cal assistance.  In  almost  one-half  of  the  coun- 
tries aided,  technical  assistance  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  our  aid  program.  In  many 
of  these  countries,  particularly  in  Africa,  there 
is  no  U.S.  aid  except  for  technical  assistance. 
In  such  cases,  our  advisers  are  carefully 
selected  to  help  the  country  address  one  or  more 
critical  development  problems.  Approximately 
million,  or  less  than  20  percent  of  the  grant 
funds  proposed  for  both  the  development  grant 
and  Alliance  for  Progress  sections  of  the  act  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  are  earmarked  for  19  countries 


where  there  may  be  no  other  U.S.  aid  activities 
and  16  where  possible  development  loan  activity 
would  not  exceed  $4  million  each.  In  many  of 
these  countries,  U.S.  aid  missions  are  not  re- 
quired; our  technical  assistance  programs  and 
personnel  are  supervised  by  one  or  two  people 
assigned  to  the  embassy. 

In  dollar  terms,  this  is  not  a  major  part  of 
our  aid  program,  but  it  is  effective  and  vitally 
important. 

U.S.  Has  Special  Assets 

In  the  complex  business  of  extending  techni- 
cal and  economic  assistance  to  less  developed 
nations,  the  United  States  has  several  special 
assets. 

First,  we  know  from  experience  in  our  own 
country  how  to  achieve  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment. I  emphasize  the  word  "rapid."  Forty 
years  ago  there  were  many  parts  of  this  nation 
which  could  be  classified  as  underdeveloped. 
These  areas  enjoyed  few  of  the  benefits  of  mod- 
ern science,  technology,  medicine,  public  health, 
or  education.  Forty  years  ago,  hookworms  and 
malaria  were  still  among  our  serious  problems 
in  many  sections.  Forty  years  ago,  only  two 
American  farms  in  a  hundred  had  electricity. 
Now  98  percent  have  it — and  not  just  for  elec- 
tric lights  but  for  all  sorts  of  services  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family. 

Anyone  who  examines  objectively  the  de- 
velopment of  our  recently  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  compares  it  with  what  has  happened 
in  the  Communist  nations,  must  conclude,  I  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  we  who  have  demonstrated  the 
capacity  for  rapid  development,  we  who  have 
found  the  shortcuts  to  the  future.  And  we 
have  done  it  without  the  brutality,  without  the 
degradation  of  the  individual  human  being, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Communist  and 
every  totalitarian  system. 

Second,  we  have  the  facilities — and  consider- 
able experience — for  disseminating  new  knowl- 
edge and  applying  it  in  practical  ways.  The 
high  quality  of  our  technology  is  generally 
recognized.  At  one  point  or  another,  other  na- 
tions may  equal  or  surpass  it,  but  across  the 
board  our  technological  eminence  is  well  estab- 
lished. And  we  are  known  as  a  people  who  like 
to  find  new  and  better  methods  of  doing  things. 
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Third,  we  have  unparalleled  education  facili- 
ties, especially  in  fields  which  are  essential  to 
economic  and  social  development,  such  as  pub- 
lic health  and  medicine.  I  think  also  of  that 
remarkable  instrument,  the  system  of  land- 
grant  colleges.  Through  their  farm^  research 
and  extension  education,  these  institutions  have 
wrought  agricultural  miracles.  The  land- 
grant  system  provides  lessons  which  are  widely 
applicable  in  other  developing  areas  of  the 

^Fourth,  over  the  last  15  years,  we  have  built 
a  corps  of  public  servants  who  know  at  first 
hand  and  increasingly  understand  the  problems 
and  requirements  of  economic  development. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  with  experience,  with 
the  weeding  out  of  unsuitable  personnel,  and 
with  the  training  of  others,  we  have  developed 
public  servants-diplomats,  military  men,  in- 
formation specialists,  educators,  agricultural 
specialists,  and  others-who  represent  a  vast 
accumulation  of  expertness. 

Fifth  we  have  an  important  asset  in  the  wide 
American  associations  with  other  peoples 
through  voluntary,  nongovernmental  contacts. 
These  range  through  scores  of  organizations  to 
promote  better  relations  with  particular  coun- 
tries or  areas,  to  our  civic  clubs,  which  have 
spread  to  other  lands.  They  include  the  over- 
seas programs  of  our  private  business  enter- 
prises, philanthropic  foundations,  our  churches, 
and  the  personal  friendships  with  people  in 
other  lands  formed  by  so  many  Americans  who 
have  gone  abroad  as  teachers,  or  students,  or 
just  as  tourists. 

Sixth  are  the  scores  of  thousands  of  persons 
from  the  less  developed  countries  who  have  come 
to  the  United  States  for  education  or  special 
training  or  perhaps  just  to  learn  more  about  us ; 
and  many  more  thousands  who  have  studied 
under  American  teachers  in  universities,  voca- 
tional schools,  and  other  training  centers  in 
their  own  countries.    Not  all  of  them  react  fav- 
orably to  such  exposures  to  us.    But  experience 
indicates  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  persons  from  the  less  developed  countries 
who  have  st  udied  or  visited  in  the  United  States 
or  st  udied  extensively  under  American  teachers 
abroad  take  away  a  predominantly  favorable 
impression. 
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U.S.  Aid  Programs  in  Pakistan  and  India 

I  should  like  to  turn  briefly  to  a  few  specific 
situations  which  have  given  rise  to  public  dis- 
cussion in  relation  to  our  mutual  assistance  pro- 
o-rams.  Of  greatest  immediate  interest,  per- 
haps, is  the  great  subcontinent  of  Pakistan  and 

India. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  entire  free  world  that  these  two 
great  nations  be  secure  and  that  their  economic 
and  social  development  move  forward  within 
the  framework  of  free  institutions.    This  re- 
quires, in  our  view,  not  only  that  they  be  free 
from  attacks  directed  at  either  one  of  them  from 
outside  the  subcontinent  but  that  they  them- 
selves find  a  way  to  live  with  each  other  in  peace 
and  harmony.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  our 
own  strong  national  interest  in  good  relations 
between  Pakistan  and  India.    For  it  is  entirely 
obvious  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  for  us 
between  a  subcontinent  in  which  these  two  great 
nations  are  working  together  and  a  subcontinent 
in  which  there  is  deep  hostility  between  them. 
Working  together,  they  could  make  the  defenses 
of  the  subcontinent  virtually  impregnable;  the 
security  of  each  against  an  outside  attack  is 
gravely  weakened  if  their  mutual  relations  are 
characterized  by  fear  and  distrust.    It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  supported  a  series  of 
United  Nations  efforts  to  resolve  the  overriding 
issue  of  Kashmir.    Broadly  speaking,  through- 
out this  period  we  have  supported  the  Pakistan 
view  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kashmir 
are  highly  relevant  to  a  permanent  solution. 
Thus  far,  all  attempts  to  settle  this  problem 
throughout  a  decade  and  a  half  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  issues  which  are  deeply  rooted  in 
history  and  in  religious  and  cultural  differences 
show  little  abatement.   It  is  at  least  encouraging 
to  note  that  the  leaders  of  both  countries  wish  to 
resolve  outstanding  questions  between  them  by 
peaceful  means.    But  an  actual  solution  is  not 

yet  at  hand. 

We  must  not,  however,  even  in  the  presence 
of  major  unresolved  issues  between  Pakistan 
and  India,  neglect  our  own  vital  interest  in  the 
security  of  both  against  external  attack.  In 
the  case  of  Pakistan,  we  have  recorded  this  in- 
terest in  a  formal  alliance  and  have  worked  with 
our  ally  to  strengthen  its  capability  to  defend 
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itself  and  its  interna]  institutions  by  assistance 
in  economic  and  social  development.  In  the 
case  of  India,  our  assistance  until  most  recently 
has  been  economic  in  character.  The  Chinese 
aggression  of  1962,  however,  demonstrated  for 
all  to  see — and  for  the  Indians  to  see — the  true 
nature  of  the  conflict  between  two  radically 
different  political  and  social  systems  and  the 
difference  between  the  Communist  and  the  free 
world's  concept  of  peace.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  movement  of  Chinese  forces 
against  India  last  fall  and  the  threat  that  such 
a  movement  might  be  resumed.  India  itself 
now  recognizes  the  depth  and  sweep  of  the 
struggle  and  is  straining  its  own  resources  to 
meet  this  critical  challenge. 

Before  1962  India  had  not  concentrated  on 
defense,  and  the  Chinese  military  machine 
pushed  across  her  border  with  relative  ease. 
India's  record  elsewhere,  however,  has  surpassed 
that  of  Communist  China.  India's  system  is 
democratic  and  her  economic  progress  has  been 
steady  and  real.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  rigid  authoritarianism  and  economic  set- 
backs which  have  characterized  Communist 
China.  It  is  essential  that  the  system  which 
represents  our  common  way  gain  the  strength  to 
be  a  bulwark.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  India's 
own  very  massive  efforts  must  be  supplemented 
by  economic  and  military  aid  from  the  West. 

There  is,  in  some  quarters,  a  fear  that  our  aid 
will  be  too  costly;  that  it  will  promote  ways  of 
life  antagonistic  to  ours;  that  it  will  simply 
strengthen  a  "neutralist"  and  cause  us  to  lose  a 
real  ally,  Pakistan ;  and  that  it  will  be  dissipated 
and  ineffective  unless  the  Kashmir  issue  is  set- 
tled. These  fears  arise  out  of  real  problems 
to  which  we  are  devoting  great  time  and  effort. 
I  can  offer  no  simple  solutions,  but  there  are  a 
few  valid  principles  which  underlie  our  efforts. 

The  security  of  the  subcontinent  is  indivisible. 
We  respect  and  honor  our  ally  Pakistan,  and  so 
we  expect  to  maintain  and  improve  our  relation- 
ships. India,  in  its  own  words,  is  still  non- 
alined,  but  it  is  firmly  committed  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  China. 

The  stake  is  so  high  that  we  can  scarcely 
escape  a  substantial  investment,  but  we  believe 
that  other  nations  of  the  free  world  will  share 


the  burden  of  assisting  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
we  continue  to  urge  them  to  do  so. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Brazil 

United  States  aid  to  Brazil  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  extremely  limited  through 
much  of  calendar  year  1962.  In  the  latter 
months  of  last  year,  it  was  made  clear  that  U.S. 
assistance  to  Brazil  could  not  be  effectively 
applied  so  long  as  there  was  acute  inflation,  so 
long  as  there  were  lacking  economic  and  finan- 
cial policies  which  provided  a  basis  for  sound 
economic  growth.  In  the  latter  months  of  1962, 
the  Brazilian  Government  initiated  a  number 
of  steps  to  contain  inflation,  and  work  was 
begun  on  a  3-year  development  program. 
Taxes  were  increased.  The  budget  for  1963  was 
reduced.  Bestrictions  on  credit  were  imposed. 
Passenger  and  freight  rates  on  government- 
owned  transportation  were  increased.  A  3-year 
development  and  financial  plan  was  completed 
in  January  1963. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Brazil's  Minister  of 
Finance  came  to  the  United  States.  Out  of  his 
discussions  with  U.S.  officials  came  an  exchange 
of  letters 3  in  which  Brazil's  Minister  of  Finance 
outlined  a  series  of  financial  and  economic  meas- 
ures already  taken  and  other  measures  to  be 
taken  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  We  in  turn 
outlined  a  program  of  financial  assistance  in 
which  the  release  of  U.S.  funds  would  be  re- 
lated to  actual  performance. 

Since  March,  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
taken  further  economic  measures.  It  has  also 
encountered  complications.  For  example: 
While  the  Government  recommended  a  pay  in- 
crease of  only  40  percent  for  Government  em- 
ployees, the  Chamber  of  Deputies  apparently 
felt  that  a  larger  raise  was  more  in  keeping 
with  the  cost  of  living  increases  which  had  oc- 
curred since  the  last  pay  raise  more  than  a 
year  previous.  The  Brazilian  Government  then 
agreed  to  this  larger  increase  on  the  condition 
that  the  legislature  provide  additional  offset- 
ting noninflationary  revenues.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  met  this  condition,  and  the 
legislation   is  now  pending  in  the  Brazilian 


3  For  background  and  texts  of  letters,  see  ibid.,  Apr. 
15,  1963,  p.  557. 
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Senate.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  found 
it  necessary  to  adjust  and  reassess  its  economic 
and  financial  policies  in  other  directions.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  adjustment  and  re- 
assessment are  still  in  process  and  that  no  final 
assessment  is  yet  possible. 

While  the  timetable  on  the  major  portion  of 
U.S.  assistance  specifically  related  to  Brazil's 
stabilization  effort  will  continue  to  adjust  to 
Brazil's  stabilization  performance,  certain 
aspects  of  U.S.  assistance  should  continue.  Our 
Food-for-Peace  program  should  move  forward. 
Our  cooperation  in  combating  misery  and  pri- 
vation in  Northeast  Brazil  should  likewise  con- 
tinue. Finally,  we  shall  carry  forward  limited 
project  financing  and  technical  assistance  as  our 
contribution  to  Brazil's  self-help  efforts  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  our  hope  that 
our  readiness  to  help  as  Brazil  helps  herself  will 
give  important  support  to  Brazil's  effort  to 
move  forward  and  achieve  economic  growth  in 
a  stable  economy. 

Aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 

In  the  Near  East,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Kepublic.  The 
history  of  the  Near  East  during  the  past  10 
years  demonstrates  the  reasons  why  aid  to  the 
U.A.R.,  aid  consisting  of  Public  Law  480  food 
and  some  dollar  loans,  should  be  continued. 

The  failure  of  the  U.S.-U.A.R.  arms  negotia- 
tions in  1955,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aswan 
Dam  offer  in  1956,  and  the  termination  of  aid 
to  the  U.A.R.  in  1957-58,  all  adversely  affected 
the  U.S.  position,  and  the  instability  of  the  area 
continued.  The  U.A.R.-Soviet  arms  agree- 
ment and  the  reorientation  of  U.A.R.  trade  and 
cultural  exchange  toward  the  Soviet  bloc  en- 
sued. Arab  hostility  toward  Israel  was  intensi- 
fied. The  Suez  Canal  was  nationalized  and 
subsequently  closed  during  the  period  of  hostil- 
ities in  the  Suez  affair. 

Our  recent  experience,  since  resuming  aid  to 
the  U.A.R.  in  1959,  has  been  a  gradual  reversal 
of  the  adverse  situation  that  developed  from 
1054  to  1958.  The  Soviet  presence,  prestige, 
and  influence  in  (he  Arab  world  diminished  to 
its  lowest  point  in  years  with  resulting  shifts 
westward  in  U.A.R.  trade,  training,  and  cul- 
tural contacts.    The  U.A.R.  has  adopted  a  non- 


alinement  policy  increasingly  more  compatible 
with  free-world  interests. 

The  principal  criticism  of  aid  to  the  U.A.R. 
is  not  that  it  is  ineffective  in  the  East-West 
cold-war  context  in  the  Middle  East,  but  rather 
that  it  will  increase  intraregional  conflict  and 
the  threat  against  Israel.  Our  aid  to  the 
U.A.R.  has  been  predominantly  in  the  form  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  with  the  balance  in  the  form 
of  development  projects  tied  to  U.S.  procure- 
ment. 

Our  consistent  policy  in  the  Near  East  has 
been  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  avoid  and  contain 
conflicts  within  the  region. 

As  has  been  already  demonstrated  in  this 
area,  the  use  of  an  assistance  program  as  a 
bludgeon  to  force  solutions  will  not  work  where 
deep-seated  beliefs  and  longstanding  grievances 
are  held.  But  what  the  aid  program  can  do  is 
encourage  economic  development  in  such  ways 
as  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  will  and 
the  ability  of  states  to  remain  independent  and 
to  exercise  a  responsible  role  in  a  world  of  free 
and  independent  states.  Our  assistance  pro- 
gram is  highly  relevant,  therefore,  to  our  long- 
run  policy  in  the  Near  East. 

Strategic  Position  of  Indonesia 

Indonesia  occupies  a  strategic  position  of 
crucial  importance,  controlling  the  vital  lines 
of  communications  between  two  oceans  and  two 
continents.  Its  population  already  exceeds  that 
of  Japan  and  is  approaching  the  100-million 
mark.  Its  natural  resources,  including  oil,  tin, 
and  rubber,  are  among  the  most  extensive  in 
the  free  world. 

The  Sino-Soviet  bloc  is  making  a  major  ef- 
fort to  draw  Indonesia  within  its  orbit.  It  has 
been  the  target  of  one  of  the  bloc's  biggest  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  programs.  The  Indo- 
nesian Communist  Party  is  the  largest  in  the 
world  outside  the  bloc.  It  is  within  this  context 
that  U.S.  policy  toward  Indonesia  must  be 
considered. 

If  Indonesia  should  fall  under  control  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc,  there  would  be  large  and  som- 
ber consequences  for  the  free  world.  Con- 
versely, an  independent,  free  Indonesia,  living 
at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  can  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial and  stabilizing  influence  throughout  the 
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region  of  Southeast  Asia.  Our  basic  policy  ob- 
jectives toward  Indonesia  are  to  work,  within 
the  limits  of  the  situation,  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist control  and  to  encourage  the  sound  devel- 
opment of  an  independent  Indonesia. 

Although  rich  in  some  natural  resources,  In- 
donesia has  experienced  severe  inflation  and  in- 
dustrial dislocation,  and  its  people  have  realized 
little  if  any  gain  in  average  income  during  re- 
cent yea  rs.  Awareness  of  the  need  for  economic 
reconstruction  and  development  has  grown,  and 
there  are  encouraging  signs  of  serious  de- 
termination to  face  these  problems.  The  first 
measures  of  an  economic  stabilization  program 
have  been  put  into  effect.  On  June  1  a  fair  and 
equitable  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Indonesian  Government  and  the  foreign  oil 
companies,4  which  will  permit  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  valuable  asset  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  The  recent  meeting  between 
President  Sukarno  and  Tunku  [Abdul  Rahman, 
Prime  Minister  of  Malaya]  appears  to  offer  a 
real  basis  for  friendly  relations  between  these 
neighbors. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment demonstrates  a  continuing  determination 
to  overcome  its  problems  with  a  sound  devel- 
opment effort,  we  believe  that  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  be  of  some  help.  The  alter- 
native, which  I  am  sure  none  of  us  could 
accept,  would  be  to  abandon  this  important 
country  to  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
only  too  eager  to  subvert  its  Government  and 
people. 

Question  of  Trade  With  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  committee's 
attention  to  section  402  of  the  bill  which  is  be- 
fore you.5  This  provision  would  amend  section 
231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  which,  in  its 
effect,  requires  the  denial  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.6 
While  this  matter  in  the  first  instance  involves 


'  For  background,  see  p.  17. 

5  S.  1276. 

'  For  text  of  a  statement  made  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary William  R.  Tyler  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  May  27,  see  Bulletin  of  June 
17, 1963,  p.  947. 


trade,  its  ramifications  go  to  the  heart  of  United 
States  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe. 

The  issue  of  most-favored-nation  treatment 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  stated  in  its  sim- 
plest and  most  basic  terms,  is  whether  the 
United  States  is  to  recognize  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  trends  in  the  Communist  world 
which  are  in  the  interests  of  the  free  world. 
More  specifically,  is  it  in  the  United  States'  in- 
terest to  encourage  and  support  independence 
among  the  Eastern  European  countries?  And 
is  it  in  our  interest  to  encourage  more  liberal 
policies  in  Eastern  Europe?  The  answers  to 
these  questions,  in  my  judgment,  are  affirma- 
tive, for  the  alternatives  would  represent  a  self- 
defeating  policy  of  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  from  Eastern  Europe. 

Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  by 
lumping  all  Communist  countries  together, 
runs  counter  to  United  States  policy  followed 
with  tangible  successes  by  three  administra- 
tions. The  amendment  which  is  being  sought 
would  restore  to  the  President  flexible  author- 
ity to  extend  most-favored-nation  treatment 
when  it  was  important  to  the  national  interest 
and  when  it  would  promote  the  independence 
of  a  country  from  international  communism. 

This  provision,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  in- 
volve aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Normal 
trade,  however,  is  an  essential  foreign  policy 
tool  in  terminating  our  aid  relationships  with 
these  countries,  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  benefits  from  past  aid  and  enabling  us 
to  continue  to  pursue  United  States  interests 
in  the  Eastern  European  area. 

We  are  often  criticized  at  home  by  those  who 
say  our  aid  program  has  gained  us  nothing  and 
lost  us  friends.  I  strongly  disagree  with  those 
who  assert  that  we  are  widely  distrusted  or 
hated.  My  experience  both  as  a  private  citizen 
and  as  a  public  official  leads  me  to  think  other- 
wise. 

Despite  the  doubling  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  that  organization  continues  to  support 
the  charter  and  the  building  of  a  world  com- 
munity congenial  to  our  own  long-term  goals. 
There  are  many  unalined  states,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  militarily  allied  with  either 
NATO  countries  or  the  Communist  bloc.  But 
there  are  very  few  neutrals  with  respect  to  the 
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charter,  and,  I  might  add,  at  moments  of  crisis 
we  find  fewer  neutrals  than  we  might  have 
supposed. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  Communists  want 
more  than  for  us  to  withdraw  our  support  from 
other  independent  countries.  The  number-one 
objective  of  Communist  policy  in  regard  to 
Europe,  Asia,  the  Far  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  can  be  summed  up  in  three  words: 
"Yanks,  go  home."  I  don't  believe  that  the 
American  people  wish  to  adopt  a  policy  of  re- 
treat— for  a  policy  of  retreat  is  a  prescription 
for  defeat. 

The  price  of  freedom  has  never  been  cheap. 
Building— and  defending— freedom  has  always 
required  courage  and  tenacity.  Often  it  has 
cost  heavily  in  treasure — and  blood.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  freedom  defended  and  built  with- 
out bloodshed  if  possible.  The  dollar  cost  of 
defending  and  strengthening  freedom  through 
our  foreign  assistance  program  is  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  we  spend  on  military  defense  and 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  potential  cost 
of  a  third  world  war.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that 
Congress  will  provide  the  resources  we  need  for 
our  economic  and  military  assistance  program. 

ANNEX  A 

Fiscal  Yeae  1964  Foreign  Assistance  Program 
[For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29,  1963,  p.  671] 


ANNEX  B 

Relation  of  U.S.  Economic  Assistance  to  GNP 
of  Recipient  Countries 

One  rough  indication  of  self-help  is  the  relation  of 
the  magnitude  of  U.S.  assistance  to  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  of  the  recipient  country.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  a  very  rough  measure  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  recipient  country's  total  effort  and  the  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States.  The  meaning  of  this  com- 
parison for  each  country  can  only  be  completely 
understood  if  measured  within  a  framework  of  such 
factors  as  the  nature  of  the  development  problem,  the 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  earned,  the  extent  of  ex- 
ploitable natural  resources,  the  skill  of  the  working 
population,  etc. 

Although  the  amount  of  U.S.  assistance  is  quite  small 
When  related  to  the  total  country  effort  as  indicated 
by  Mm-  ONI',  (lie  United  Stales  provides  in  many  coun- 
trlei  a   significant  amount  of  the  foreign  exchange 


going  into  a  country's  development  program.  The  U.S. 
assistance  in  many  cases,  e.g.  in  Pakistan  and  India, 
is  vital  to  the  development  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  relationship  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  GNP  in  terms  of  the  types  of  country 
programs  referred  to  above.  The  year  of  comparison 
is  1961 ;  U.S.  economic  assistance  includes  P.L.  480 
as  well  as  AID  assistance. 

I.  Countries  where  U.S.  assistance  is  primarily  directed 
to  sound  and  lasting  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

A.  Some  countries  are  approaching  self-sustaining 
growth.  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  these  coun- 
tries is  in  a  declining  trend.  In  1961,  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  was  1.3  percent  of  GNP  of 
Greece,  .3  percent  of  GNP  of  Mexico,  .2  percent 
of  Jamaica. 

B.  Other  countries  are  further  away  from  self-sus- 
taining growth,  but  mounting  sound  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  trend  of  U.S.  assistance  may 
be  expected  to  be  relatively  steady.  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Colombia  are  good  examples  of  this 
situation.  In  India,  U.S.  assistance  was  1.9  per- 
cent of  GNP ;  in  Pakistan,  U.S.  assistance  was 
2.5  percent  of  GNP ;  in  Colombia,  2.3  percent. 

C.  Still  other  countries  have  substantial  develop- 
ment potential,  but  have  not  yet  demonstrated 
adequate  self-help.  Assistance  levels  to  these 
countries  will  vary  considerably  from  country 
to  country  in  a  given  year.  In  one  of  these  coun- 
tries, U.S.  assistance  was  .7  percent  of  GNP  in 
1961.  Typically,  U.S.  assistance  ranged  from 
2  percent  to  3  percent  of  GNP.  In  a  few  coun- 
tries it  was  higher. 

Generally  speaking,  these  countries,  which  involve  the 
bulk  of  the  AID  effort,  entail  a  relatively  small  con- 
tribution by  the  United  States— usually  less  than  3 
percent. 

II.  Countries  where  assistance  is  focused  on  the  need 
to  maintain  external  or  internal  security.  As- 
sistance levels  tend  to  be  high  in  relation  to  GNP 
of  these  countries  because  of  the  immediate  nature 
of  the  problem,  but  may  vary  according  to  secu- 
rity requirements.  U.S.  assistance  was  16.8  per- 
cent of  Korea's  GNP  in  1961,  12.3  percent  of  Viet- 
Nam's.  In  one  country,  U.S.  assistance  was  only 
1  percent  of  GNP. 

III.  Countries  where  U.S.  participation  is  limited. 

In  general,  the  aid  level  will  tend  to  be  small  in 
relation  to  GNP  in  these  countries.  It  will  normally 
change  in  amount  from  year  to  year  because  of  the  vary- 
ing nature  of  the  projects  or  programs.  Aid  provided 
to  assure  access  to  U.S.  strategic  facilities  or  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  excessive  dependence  on  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  may  cause  an  increase  in  U.S.  assistance 
to  some  of  these  countries.  U.S.  assistance  typically 
ranges  from  1  percent  of  GNP  down  to  .01  percent. 
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ANNEX   C 

Concentration  of  AID  Assistance  in  FY  64 

The  following  table  indicates  how  much  AID  assist- 
ance Is  planned  for  the  general  categories  of 
assistance : 


%  of  AID 
assistance 


70.9* 


No.  of 
countries 

A.  Countries  where  U.S.  assistance 
is  primarily  directed  to  sound 
and  lasting  social  and  eco- 
nomic development 30 

•The  focus  on  development  in 
these  countries  is  further  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  these 
countries  receive  more  than  90 
percent  of  development  loans. 

B.  Countries  where  U.S.  assistance 

is  focused  on  the  speed  to  main- 
tain     external      or      internal 

security 7  18.4* 

♦Although  these  seven  coun- 
tries receive  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  total  AID  assistance, 
they  receive  more  than  74  per- 
cent of  supporting  assistance. 
C.  Countries  where  U.S.  partici-  More  than 
pation  is  limited 40  10.  6 


ANNEX  D 

Aid  Fbom  Other  Free-World  Donors 

Most  of  the  other  DAC  [Development  Assistance 
Committee]  members  showed  significant  improvement 
in  aid  performance  in  1961  over  1960  in  amounts  and 
in  terms  of  aid.  The  trend  of  aid  levels  also  seems 
definitely  upward.  However,  the  performance  is  still 
quite  uneven,  with  several  countries  lagging  well 
behind  others. 

France.     Bilateral  aid  amounted  to  $777  million  in 

1960  and  increased  to  $858  million  in  1961.  French 
aid  terms  on  an  overall  basis  rate  as  the  most  liberal 
in  DAC.     Over  90  percent  of  French  bilateral  aid  in 

1961  was  in  grants.  Net  bilateral  loan  expenditures 
in  1961  were  thus  only  $59  million.  This  lending  was 
on  very  liberal  terms  with  57  percent  of  gross  loan 
expenditures  calling  for  repayment  periods  of  20  years 
or  more.  New  French  loan  commitments  in  1961  were 
75  percent  ($143  million)  at  20  years  or  over  and  of 
that  amount  30  percent  ($57  million)  for  30  years  or 
more.  Interest  rates  were  below  2  percent  on  $62  mil- 
lion or  33  percent  of  loan  commitments.  Thus  far, 
however,  French  lending  outside  the  French  franc  area 
has  been  on  relatively  hard  terms. 

Germany.     Bilateral    expenditures    increased   from 
$219  million  in  1960  to  $288  million  in  1961. 
The   terms  of  German  aid  lending  have  shown  a 


steady  liberalization.  In  1959  virtually  all  loans  were 
for  periods  under  5  years.  Loans  of  20  years  and  over 
totaled  $11  million  and  comprised  8  percent  of  total 
loan  expenditures  in  1960;  they  climbed  to  $94  million 
and  43  percent  in  1961.  Interest  rates  in  1959  were 
nearly  always  at  market  rates.  Now  a  significant 
proportion  of  commitments  are  made  at  well  below 
commercial  rates,  with  grace  periods  of  3  years  and 
more. 

German  loan  commitments  were  made  to  38  coun- 
tries in  1961,  and  the  list  of  recipients  seems  to  be 
broadening. 

United  Kingdom.  Bilateral  expenditures  increased 
from  $310  million  in  1960  to  $403  million  in  1961. 

Well  over  half  of  British  aid  is  made  up  of  bilateral 
grants.  British  bilateral  lending  provides  for  rather 
liberal  repayment  periods  (73  percent  of  1960  loan 
outlays  or  $128  million  were  for  20  years  or  more, 
and  87  percent  or  $192  million  in  1961)  and  for  grace 
periods  running  up  to  7  years.  Britain  still  provides 
only  a  nominal  proportion  of  its  loans  at  subcommer- 
cial  interest  rates. 

British  aid  is  concentrated  in  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries, but  Britain  is  participating  in  the  Turkish 
consortium  and  has  started  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America. 

Japan.  The  bilateral  component  of  Japanese  aid  in- 
creased sharply  from  $118  million  in  1960  to  $203  mil- 
lion in  1961.  Japan  continues  a  sizable  annual  flow 
of  grant  reparations  payments  and  has  built  up  a 
larger  and  growing  flow  of  aid  loans.  The  terms  of 
loans  are  also  improving.  In  1960  only  $18  million 
or  30  percent  of  loan  expenditures  were  for  periods 
of  over  10  years.  In  1961  the  figure  rose  to  $66  mil- 
lion or  44  percent,  and  new  commitments  were  $167 
million  or  64  percent  for  periods  of  over  10  years  (in- 
cluding $100  million  or  38  percent  for  periods  of  over 
15  years). 

The  Japanese  provide  aid  to  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  as  wTell  as  to  most  of  South  Asia 
and  the  Far  East. 

Italy,  Canada,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 
These  five  DAC  countries  combined  provided  a  total 
flow  of  bilateral  assistance  approaching  the  level  of 
Germany  in  1961.  This  amount  remained  roughly 
constant  at  about  $240  million  in  1960  and  1961,  but 
is  expected  to  increase  significantly  by  1963. 

New  DAC  Countries  and  Non-DAC  Countries.  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  which  joined  DAC  subsequent  to 
the  first  annual  aid  review,  and  Sweden,  which  is  not 
in  DAC,  have  recently  passed  new  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion. The  Swedish  law  accepts  1  percent  of  gross 
national  product  as  a  target  for  the  eventual  size  of 
its  program,  and  the  Norwegians  have  set  a  similar 
objective.  Switzerland  and  Austria  have  made  very 
modest  beginnings  with  an  aid  program.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  contribute  through  the  Colombo 
Plan. 

These  countries  together  currently  expend  about 
$75  million  in  bilateral  aid  apart  from  private  capital. 
The  flow  can  be  expected  to  increase. 
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The  principal  international  financial  institutions 
providing  capital  assistance  to  the  developing  countries 
are  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, which  are  affiliated  institutions;  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank;  and  the  Development 
Fund  and  European  Investment  Bank  of  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

These  institutions  are  able  to  attract  and  retain 
competent  international  public  servants,  drawing  on 
the  experience,  knowledge,  and  resources  of  many  na- 


tions, including  both  the  industrially  advanced  nations 
and  the  developing  countries  themselves.  For  loans 
on  conventional  terms  these  institutions  borrow  funds 
in  the  capital  markets  of  the  free  world. 

The  commitments  of  these  institutions  to  developing 
countries  were  $667  million  in  1960,  $1.3  billion  in 
1961,  and  $1.2  billion  in  1962.  Their  net  disbursements 
(i.e.  after  deducting  repayments)  to  these  countries 
were  $261  million  in  1960,  $230  million  in  1961,  and 
$421  million  in  1962.  Net  disbursements  may  be  close 
to  $700  million  in  1963  and  $1  billion  a  year  by  1965. 


Intensification  of  Demographic 
Studies,  Research,  and  Training 

Following  is  a  statement  made  before  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  April 
3  by  U.S.  Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  April  5. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  BINGHAM 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4194  dated  May  1 

The  Population  Commission  met  for  the  first 
time  in  1947.  Thirty  percent  of  the  countries 
and  territories  listed  in  United  Nations  publi- 
cations for  that  year  had  taken  no  census  at  any 
time  during  the  preceding  15  years,  and  the 
quality  of  census  data  and  the  completeness  of 
vital  statistics  were  even  more  deficient.  Dur- 
ing subsequent  years,  pursuant  to  the  World 
Census  Program  and  in  large  part  because  of 
the  stimulus  provided  by  the  Population  Com- 
mission and  the  Statistical  Commission,  census 
taking  has  gradually  been  extended,  so  that  by 
now  less  than  10  percent  of  the  world's  distinct 
geographical  entities  have  still  to  take  a  census. 
Over  97  percent  of  the  world's  people,  we 
believe — as  opposed  to  some  66  percent  in 
1947 — live  in  countries  which  have  taken  at 


least  a  rudimentary  census  at  some  time  during 
the  past  two  decades.  The  spread  of  census 
taking,  particularly  among  the  developing  coun- 
tries, has  been  a  truly  dramatic  accomplishment 
and  at  the  least  indicates  that  the  importance 
of  such  activity  is  now  universally  recognized. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  A  simple 
census  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  meaningful 
program  in  the  demographic  field. 

Thus  the  Secretary-General  in  his  report  on 
the  Development  Decade  *  found  it  necessary  to 
note  that  "the  lack  of  basic  economic  and  social 
statistics  and  surveys  is  a  well-known  obstacle 
to  progress  since  it  deprives  the  Governments 
of  an  adequate  quantitative  basis  for  their  devel- 
opment plans."  Many  of  the  governments  of 
the  world,  particularly  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, look  to  the  United  Nations  to  help  and 
advise  them  in  laying  the  indispensable  statis- 
tical foundations  for  national  plans  of  economic 
and  social  development.  The  next  task  is  to 
insure  that  the  data  obtained  from  censuses  are 
not  only  reliable  but  useful. 

Thus  there  is  now  an  urgent  need  for  manuals 
on  the  analysis  of  census  data,  on  methods  of 
estimating  fundamental  demographic  measures, 
on  methods  of  projecting  the  economically 
active  population,  school  enrollment,  rural  and 

1  U.N.  doc.  E/3613. 
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urban  population,  and  the  number  of  house- 
holds. It  is  also  important  that  every  possible 
avenue  be  explored  for  the  more  effective  uti- 
lization of  census  data.  In  some  countries  cen- 
sus schedules  containing  data  obtained  at  great 
expense  and  of  great  potential  value  for  national 
planning  purposes  have  literally  moldered  away 
in  Hies  without  being  tabulated  or  analyzed. 

The  United  States  believes  that  one  avenue 
that  needs  to  be  explored  is  the  application  of 
recent  advances  in  technology  not  only  to  census 
operations  but  to  demographic  analysis.  For 
example  ir  is  considered  possible  that  computers 
can  be  programed  to  scan  demographic  data  for 
inconsistencies,  introducing  corrections  and  sup- 
plying estimates  for  missing  segments.  After 
the  data  are  adjusted,  the  computer  can  then 
be  used  in  analysis  of  the  data,  pulling  together 
the  facts  relevant  to  various  governmental  or 
economic  requirements. 

Computers  can  also  be  used  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  various  development  projects  in 
terms  of  population  trends.  Since  computers 
are  capable  of  simulating  the  consequences  of 
various  changes  in  a  population,  the  probable 
short-  or  long-range  consequences  of  a  project 
can  be  determined.  For  example,  planners 
might  -wish  to  determine  the  prospective  success 
of  a  proposed  educational  program  designed  to 
reduce  illiteracy  generally  but  also  to  produce 
adequate  numbers  of  scientific  and  professional 
manpower  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  developing 
economy.  By  simulating  the  educational 
process  under  various  investment  and  allocation 
policies,  they  should  be  able  to  determine  the 
policy  which  is  most  likely  to  produce  the 
planned  results  and  at  the  same  time  to  discover 
potential  pitfalls.  The  relevance  of  such 
analysis  to  the  study  of  population  growth  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries 
for  investment  in  health  and  educational  facili- 
ties is  obvious. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  my  Gov- 
ernment is  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the 
draft  resolution  on  "Intensification  of  Demo- 
graphic Studies,  Research  and  Training"  sub- 
mitted to  this  Council  by  the  Population  Com- 
mission assigns  high  priority  to  accelerating 
United  Nations  work  on  technical  manuals  and 


to  United  Nations  study  of  the  uses  of  electronic 
processing  in  the  analysis  of  demographic  data. 
Wo  believe  that  resources  devoted  to  these 
projects  hold  the  promise  of  increasing — per- 
haps manyfold — the  return  to  the  developing 
countries  on  the  efforts  they  are  currently  mak- 
ing to  obtain  essential  basic  data.  These  needs, 
together  with  the  updating  of  the  Population 
Branch's  important  and  outstanding  study,  The 
Deteivninants  and  Consequences  of  Population 
Trends,2  are  rightly  assigned  a  high  priority  by 
the  draft  resolution.  The  Secretary-General  is 
requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  make  avail- 
able the  necessary  resources. 

In  this  connection  my  Government  wishes  to 
express  its  views  with  respect  to  the  statement 
in  paragraph  13(a)  of  the  Secretary-General's 
note  on  financial  implications  printed  as  annex 
III  of  the  Commission's  report.3  We  believe 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  necessary 
resources  in  the  Secretary-General's  preliminary 
estimates  for  1964  on  the  basis  of  the  decision 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  this 
session.  We  would  assume,  of  course,  that  the 
Council's  decision  on  this  matter  will  be  a  con- 
sideration in  his  examination  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  the  U.N.  in  the  economic  and  social 
area. 

Need  for  Greater  Resources 

Technical  manuals  and  study  of  computer 
applications  are,  however,  only  two  of  the 
priority  needs  relating  to  the  demographic  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  disturbing 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  total  profes- 
sional demographic  staff  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  are  less  than  they  were  a  decade  ago, 
when  the  data  for  analysis  were  less  abundant 
and  the  urgency  of  demographic  problems 
seemed  less  immediate  and  was  less  widely 
recognized.  We  seriously  doubt  whether  the 
activities  in  this  field  called  for  by  the  General 
Assembly  last  fall,4  particularly  the  intensifica- 
tion of  studies  and  research  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  population  growth  and  economic  and 


2  U.N.  publication,  Sales  No.  1953.     XIII.  3. 

8  U.N.  doc.  E/3723. 

*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1963,  p.  14. 
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social  development,  can  be  implemented  within 
the  present  resources  available  in  the  Popula- 
tion Branch.  My  Government  believes  that  un- 
less remedial  action  is  taken  the  high  technical 
standards  and  outstanding  reputation  which  the 
Population  Branch  has  attained  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Assistant  Director  [John  D. 
Durand]  in  charge  may  be  impaired.  We  urge 
that  the  Secretary-General  give  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  to  this  matter  in  his  overall 
review  of  staff  resources  and  distribution. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  work  of  the  head- 
quarter's  staff  continue  to  be  complemented  by 
effective  work  at  the  regional  level.    The  United 
States  notes  with  particular  satisfaction  that 
the  Population  Commission  has  been  able  to 
inform  this  Council  of  the  success  of  the  demo- 
graphic   advisory    service    instituted    by    the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  in  1962.    We  wish  to  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Population  Commission  that 
teams  of  demographic  advisers  be  provided  in 
the  ECAFE,  ECLA,  and  ECA  regions.    The 
regional  economic  commissions,  with  support 
and  coordination  at  the  headquarters  level,  are 
in  a  particularly  good  position  to  identify  and 
analyze  population  problems  of  their  regions 
and  to  provide  effective  advisory  services  to 
member  governments  in  the  context  of  the  par- 
ticular economic,  social,  and  cultural  character- 
istics of  their  regions.    The  regional  economic 
commissions  also  need  to  be  in  a  position  to 
develop  coordinated  and  long-range  programs 
of  demographic  research  on  regional  problems. 
We  also  wish  to  endorse  the  recommendation 
in  paragraph  102  of  the  Commission's  report 
that  the  Secretary-General  convene  in  1963-64 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  experts  to  advise  him 
in  preparing  proposals  for  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  work  to  be  submitted  to  the  Population 
Commission  at  its  13th  session. 

Principles  Underlying  Demographic  Studies 

I  have  touched  upon  certain  practical  meas- 
ures the  need  for  which  can  be  discerned  from 
a  review  of  the  report  of  the  Population  Com- 
mission and  the  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
"Population  Growth  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment." 5     In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 


words  about  the  general  objectives  which  should 
guide  us  as  the  United  Nations  gives  increas- 
ing attention  to  population  questions. 

The  United  States  welcomed  the  adoption  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1838  (XVII).  As 
Ambassador  [Philip  M.]  Klutznick  said  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Assembly  debate  last  Decem- 
ber:6 

The  discussions  and  the  final  vote,  we  believe,  con- 
stitute the  clearest  kind  of  mandate  for  the  Secretariat 
and  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  system  to 
proceed  with  vigor  to  further  exploration  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  its  relation  to  economic  and  social 
development.  This  has  been  our  hope  and  our  aim 
in  the  interest  of  progress  in  this  vital  area. 

We  believe  that  progress  will  be  represented 
not    by    advocacy    of    particular    population 
policies,  for  such  policies  must  be  determined  by 
the  countries  concerned  and  by  their  people  in 
the  light  of  their  own  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  circumstances,  but  by  an  increase 
in  knowledge.   The  United  Nations  should  have 
a   major   role   in   increasing  knowledge  both 
through  its  own  programs  of  demographic  re- 
search and  analysis  and  through  technical  as- 
sistance in  programs  of  research  and  analysis 
undertaken  by  developing  countries.    Although 
the  resources  devoted  to  technical  assistance  in 
this  area  have  increased  in  recent  years,  they  are 
still  extremely  modest.    The  total  last  year,  for 
example,  was  less  than  $200,000.     Increase  in 
knowledge  is  not,  however,  exclusively  or  per- 
haps even  primarily  a  matter  of  financial  re- 
sources.   Ways  need  to  be  found  to  underscore 
the  importance  to  humanity   of  research  on 
social,  cultural,  economic,  and  medical  factors 
affecting  population  trends  and  to  enlist  the 
interest     and    enthusiasm     of    scholars    and 
scientists  of  talent  and  imagination  in  every 
nation. 

The  appeal  to  the  developed  countries  con- 
tained in  operative  paragraph  5  of  the  draft 
resolution  on  "Intensification  of  Demographic 
Studies,  Research  and  Training"  is  an  appeal 
for  the  application  of  talent  and  imagination. 


5  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  19. 

'U.S.  delegation  press  release  4132  dated  Dec.  19, 
1962. 
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To  this  I  would  like  to  add  the  belief  of  my 
Government  that  the  developing  countries 
themselves,  as  they  grapple  with  the  complex 
problems  of  economic  and  social  development, 
may  well  make  even  greater  contributions  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge.  The  maximum 
development  of  the  potentialities  of  every  hu- 
man being — a  world  in  which  each  birth  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  birthright — is  the  goal  which 
we  seek  to  achieve. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION7 

Intensification  of  Demographic  Studies,  Research 
and  Training 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Taking  note  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1838 
(XVII)  of  18  December  1962,  whicb  recommends  in- 
tensified study  and  research  on  the  interrelationship  of 
population  growth  and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment, with  particular  reference  to  the  developing 
countries,  and  endorses  the  view  of  the  Population 
Commission  that  the  United  Nations  should  encourage 
and  assist  developing  countries  in  obtaining  basic  data 
and  in  carrying  out  studies  of  the  demographic  aspects 
of  development, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  proposals  for  action  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Decade  (E/3613),  which 
acknowledge  that  the  lack  of  basic  economic  and  social 
statistics  and  surveys  in  many  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  a  well-known  obstacle  to  progress  since  it 
deprives  the  Governments  of  an  adequate  quantitative 
basis  for  their  development  plans,  and  General  As- 
sembly resolution  1710  (XVI)  of  19  December  1961, 

Recognizing  the  growing  contribution  and  the  grow- 
ing responsibility  of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the 
specialized  agencies  in  ensuring  that  the  developing 
countries  obtain  and  analyse  the  population  data  re- 
quired for  the  effective  implementation  of  their  social 
and  economic  development,  and  in  improving  the 
understanding  of  the  interrelationships  between 
population  change  and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment, 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  supplementing  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  specialized 
agencies  in  these  fields  by  action  on  the  part  of  Member 
States  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  Secretary-General 
including  bilateral  arrangements  among  the  Member 
States, 


'U.N.  doc.  E/RES/933-C  (XXXV);  introduced  at 
the  12th  session  of  the  Population  Commission  by  the 
U.S.  in  association  with  Japan  and  the  U.A.R.,  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Commission  on  Feb.  15, 
1963,  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  Apr.  5,  1963. 


1.  Invites  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  and 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  to  ex- 
amine the  possibilities  of  intensifying  their  work  in  the 
demographic  field  within  the  general  framework  of  the 
programme  recommended  by  the  Population  Commis- 
sion in  the  report  of  its  twelfth  session  (E/3723)  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  resolution  1838  (XVII)  for  in- 
tensified studies  of  the  interrelationships  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  economic  and  social  growth ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  co-operation 
with  the  specialized  agencies,  where  appropriate : 

(a)  To  accelerate  work  on  technical  manuals  on  the 
analysis  of  census  data,  on  methods  of  estimating 
fundamental  demographic  measures,  on  methods  of 
projecting  the  economically  active  population,  school 
enrolment,  rural  and  urban  population,  and  the  num- 
ber of  households,  because  of  their  importance  for  the 
Development  Decade,  and  the  urgent  necessity  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  results  of  the  world  census  pro- 
gramme ; 

(&)  To  hasten  the  completion  of  the  revised  edition 
of  The  Determinants  and  Consequences  of  Population 
Trends,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
1965  World  Population  Conference ; 

(c)  To  study  the  uses  of  electronic  computers  in  the 
analysis  of  demographic  data; 

3.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  provision,  at  both  the 
regional  and  Headquarters  levels,  of  the  necessary 
financial  and  staff  resources  within  the  limits  of  the 
available  resources  for  the  economic  and  social  pro- 
grammes for  1963  to  enable  the  prompt  execution  of 
the  programmes  proposed  by  the  Population  Commis- 
sion in  the  report  of  its  twelfth  session,  and  to  com- 
plete the  items  requested  in  paragraph  2  above ; 

4.  Requests  the  General  Assembly  to  provide 
adequate  resources  to  permit  the  continued  effective 
execution  of  the  programmes  recommended  by  the 
Population  Commission ; 

5.  Invites  those  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  members  of  the  specialized  agencies  which 
are  developed  countries  to  consider  the  value  to  the 
developing  countries  of  initiating  or  expanding  the 
following  activities,  in  co-ordination  with  the  activities 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  specialized  agencies : 

(a)  Research  which  would  enhance  the  understand- 
ing of  the  relationship  between  population  trends  and 
social  and  economic  development,  and  hence  would 
improve  economic  and  social  planning — such  research 
to  include  analysis  of  the  historical  records  of  popula- 
tion trends  and  social  and  economic  change  in  the  more 
developed  countries — and  basic  research  in  the  methods 
of  demography,  such  as  the  measurement  of  fertility, 
mortality  and  migration ; 

( 6 )  Research  which  would  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  social  and  economic  programmes  of  studies  related 
to  population,  such  as  research  on  health  and  educa- 
tion; 

(o)   Training  of  experts  and  technicians  from  the 
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less  developed  countries  in  demography  and  statistics, 
expanding  the  scope  of  such  training  in  universities 
and  government  agencies,  and  providing  support  for 
students  from  the  less  developed  countries ; 

(d)  Providing  technical  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  in  preparing,  executing,  tabulating  and 
analysing  population  censuses,  in  establishing  the 
registration  of  vital  events,  and  in  utilizing  demo- 
graphic data  and  analysis  in  social  and  economic  plan- 
ning. 


United  States  Reserves  Position 
on  Hungarian  Credentials  at  U.N. 

Statement  by  Charles  W.  Tost 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  reserves  its 
position  on  the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian 
delegation. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  have 
both  made  clear  on  repeated  occasions  the 
strong  feelings  of  the  United  States  about  the 
1956  uprisings  in  Hungary.  The  United  States 
has  been  committed  since  its  birth  to  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  his  inherent  right  to  free- 
dom and  justice.  We  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Hungary  and  all  people  to  self-deter- 
mination and  independence.  Consequently  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  valiant  effort  of  the 
Hungarian  patriots  in  1956  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Government. 

The  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  have  impelled  this  organization  to  join 
in  the  continuing  endeavor  to  help  the  Hun- 
garian people  obtain  their  rights,  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  persist  in  efforts  to  restore  the  rights 
of  self-determination  and  independence  to  the 
people  of  Hungary. 

The  United  States  delegation  takes  note  of 
the  recent  announcement  in  Hungary  of  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  prisoners  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  events  of  1956.  We  have  reports 
of  a  number  of  steps  taken  in  that  country  that 
appear  to  have  improved  the  lot  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.    We  hope  that  the  actions  of  the 


United  Nations  have  had  a  helpful  influence  in 
this  regard.  In  this  connection,  we  note  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Secretary- General  will  be 
visiting  Hungary  in  July.  We  hope  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  all  concerned  to  augment 
freedom  and  well-being  for  the  Hungarian 
people. 

Pending  further  clarification  of  the  precise 
situation  in  Hungary,  however,  the  United 
States  will  reserve  its  position  on  the  credentials 
of  the  Hungarian  delegation.2 


Secretary  Designates  U.S.  Members 
of  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
5  (press  release  300)  that  Secretary  Eusk  has 
designated  Louis  Henkin,  Professor  of  Law  and 
of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  Myres  S.  McDougal,  Ster- 
ling Professor  of  Law  at  Yale  University,  as 
U.S.  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. They  succeed  Herman  Phleger  and 
David  W.  Peck,  whose  terms  have  expired. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was 
created  by  the  Hague  Conventions  for  the  Pa- 
cific Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of 
1899  and  1907.  In  accordance  with  the  two 
Hague  conventions,  each  signatory  power  se- 
lects four  persons  as  arbitrators. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration also  nominate  persons  for  election  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly as  judges  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  that 
Court. 

Members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration are  designated  for  terms  of  6  years. 
They  serve  in  their  personal  capacities  and  are 
not  officers  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  two  members  of  the  U.S.  national 
group  on  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
are  Harold  Armstrong  Smith,  of  Chicago,  and 
Bethuel  Matthew  Webster,  of  New  York  City. 
Their  terms  expire  in  1965. 


1  Made  before  the  Credentials  Committee  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  June  5  (press  release  302;  also 
released  as  U.S.  delegation  press  release  4214). 


2  The  Credentials  Committee  on  June  5  unanimously 
adopted  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  finding  the 
credentials  of  all  representatives  to  be  in  order. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  ' 


Scheduled  July  Through  September  1963 

GATT  Working  Group  on  Printing  Costs  and  Related  Matters  . 

OECD  Fisheries  Committee 

Victoria  International  Film  Festival 

IAEA  Conference  on  New  Nuclear  Materials  Technology,  Includ- 
ing Nonmetallic  Fuel  Elements. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Cartographic  Conference  for  Africa 

International  Whaling  Commission:  15th  Meeting 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  the  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by 
Sea. 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  Work- 
ing Group  on  the  International  Cooperative  Investigations  of  the 
Tropical  Atlantic. 

OECD  Committee  for  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs 

1    \.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  36th  Session 

OECD  Committee  for  Agriculture 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  8th  Session 

3d  International  Film  Festival 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Code  of  Signals 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  .... 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee 

U.N.  ECA  Ministers  of  Finance:  Meeting  on  African  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

16th  International  Film  Festival 

Intergovernmental  Meeting  on  Yellowfin  Tuna  Conservation  .    . 

International  Coffee  Council 

17th  International  Film  Festival 

ICAO  International  Conference  on  Air  Law 

International  Criminal  Police  Organization 

U.N.  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism 

ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  7th  Session 

Centenary  Congress  of  the  International  Red  Cross 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  15th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development. 

FAO  Conference  on  Wood  Technology:  5th  Session 

U.N.  Human  Rights  Seminar  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Family 
Law. 

52d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 

Executive  Committee  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees: 
10th  Session. 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  18th  Session 

IAEA  General  Conference:  7th  Regular  Session       

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  Symposium 
on  the  Measurement  of  Abundance  of  Fish  Stocks. 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  51st  Statu- 
tory Meeting. 

ILO  Technical  Conference  on  Employment  Policy 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  Meeting  of 
Board  of  Directors. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  International  Finance  Corporation, 
International  Development  Association:  Annual  Meetings  of 
Boards  of  Governors. 

Caribbean  Organization  Council:  4th  Meeting 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  49th  Meeting 

12th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

WHO  Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific :  14th  Session    . 

GATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification 

6th  Round  of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  Extraordinary  Session  .    .    . 

U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 


Geneva July  1- 

Paris July   1- 

Victoria,  B.C July  1- 

Prague July  1- 

Nairobi July  1- 

London July  1- 

London July  1- 

Pans July  2- 

Paris July  2- 

Geneva July  2- 

Paris July  4- 

Rome July  4- 

Moscow July  7- 

London July  8- 

Paris July   10- 

Paris July   16- 

Paris July   16- 

Addis  Ababa July  16- 

Locarno July  17- 

Costa  Rica July  18- 

London July 

Edinburgh Aug.   18- 

Tokyo Aug.  20- 

Helsinki Aug.  21- 

Rome Aug.  21- 

Cardiff,  Wales Aug.  26- 

Geneva Aug.  27- 

Montreal August 

New  York August 

Madison,  Wis August  or 

September 

Bogota Sept.  10- 

Belgrade Sept.  12- 

Geneva Sept.  16- 

New  York Sept.  17- 

Vienna Sept.  24- 

Madrid Sept.  25- 

Madrid Sept.  30- 

Geneva Sept.  30- 

San  Jos6 September 

Washington September 

San  Juan       September 

Washington September 

Buenos  Aires September 

Port  Moresby,  Papua.    .    .    .  September 

Geneva September 

Geneva September 

London September 

New  York September 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  June  13,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO.  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 
ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development; 
PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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TREATY    INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive  Traffic 

Convention   on   road   traffic   with   annexes.     Done  at 
Geneva    September    19,    1949.     Entered    into    force 
March  26,  1952.     TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:  Algeria,  May  16,  1963. 

Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  the  convention  for  unification  of  cer- 
tain rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air 
signed  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000). 
Done  at  The  Hague  September  28,  1955. 
Signature:  Iceland,  May  3,  1963. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway, 

and  Sweden,  May  3,  1963 ;  Italy,  May  4,  1963. 
Enters  into  force:  August  1, 1983.1 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.     Done  at 
Vienna  April  18, 1961.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  May  24, 1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 

annexes.     Done    at    Geneva    December    21,    1959. 

Entered  into  force  January  1,  1961;  for  the  United 

States  October  23, 1961.     TIAS  4892. 

Ratifications   deposited:  Colombia,   April  18,   1963 ; 

Portuguese  Overseas  Territories,  January  14,  1963. 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 

international    telecommunication    convention,    1959. 

Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered  into 

force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 

1961.     TIAS  4893. 

Notification  of  approval:  Gabon,  March  25,  1963. 

Trade 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annexes 
and  schedules,  and  protocol  of  provisional  applica- 
tion. Concluded  at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.  TIAS 
1700. 

Admitted  as  contracting  parties  {with  rights  and 
obligations  dating  from  independence)  :  Cameroon, 
March  27, 1963 ;  Central  African  Republic,  April  10, 
1963;  Congo  (Brazzaville),  April  16,  1963;  Gabon, 
April  22, 1963 ;  Kuwait,  April  3,  1963 ;  Upper  Volta, 
April  9,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Cyprus 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Nicosia  May  29,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  May  29, 1963. 

Netherlands 

Operational  agreement  on  arrangements  for  a  visit  of 
the  NS  Savannah  to  the  Netherlands.  Signed  at  The 
Hague  May  20,  1963.  Entered  into  force  May  22, 
1963. 

Pakistan 

Agreements  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  October  14,  1961,  as  amended  (TIAS 
4852  and  5228).  Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  at 
Karachi  May  31,  1963.  Entered  into  force  May  31, 
1963. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1  Will  not  enter  into  force  for  the  United  States. 
"Not  in  force. 


Foreign  Relations  Volume  on  Near  East 
and  Africa  for  1942  Published 

Press  release  290  dated  May  31,  for  release  June  8 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  8  released  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  1942,  Volume  IV,  The 
Near  East  and  Africa.  This  volume  completes  the 
publication  in  seven  volumes,  including  one  unnum- 
bered volume  for  China,  of  the  diplomatic  papers  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1942. 

In  this  volume  there  is  documentation  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  12  countries,  arranged 
alphabetically  and  preceded  by  a  short  section  on  sub- 
jects of  multilateral  or  regional  nature.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  affairs  in  the 
Near  East,  and  the  rest  deals  with  African  matters. 
Most  of  the  content  relates  to  wartime  problems,  par- 
ticularly the  strengthening  of  the  area  against  Axis 
inroads  through  the  extension  of  lend-lease  aid,  food 
supplies,  and  technical  assistance. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
19 J/2,  Volume  IV,  The  Near  East  and  Africa  (viii,  854 
pp.)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  $3.25  each. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  10-16 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  June  10  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  290  of 
May  31 ;  296  of  June  3 ;  300  and  302  of  June  5 : 
and  304  of  June  6. 

Subject 

Bowles  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

India  (biographic  details). 
Williams  departs  on  trip  to  Africa 

(rewrite). 
U.S.  participation  in  international 

conferences. 
Phillips  designated  Director,  Office 

of  News  (biographic  details). 
Mrs.  Anderson :  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Carleton  College. 
Cultural  exchange  (Fiji). 
Plan  accepted  for  preservation  of 

temples  of  Abu  Simbel  (rewrite). 
Cleveland:     "Peace     and     Human 

Rights." 
Hilsman :  Conference  on  Cold  War 

Education  (revised). 
Korea  credentials  (rewrite). 
Appointments  to   Music  Panel  for 

Cultural   Presentations   Program 

(rewrite). 

*Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 

1942,  Volume  IV,  the  Near  East  and  Africa 


The  Department  of  State  recently  released  "Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1942,  Volume 
IV,  The  Near  East  and  Africa." 

In  this  volume  there  is  documentation  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Afghanistan,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Muscat  and  Oman,  Palestine,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
and  Turkey.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  affairs  in  the  Near  East,  and  the  rest 
deals  with  African  matters.  Most  of  the  content  relates  to  wartime  problems,  particularly  the  strength- 
ening of  the  area  against  Axis  inroads  through  the  extension  of  lend-lease  aid,  food  supplies,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Copies  of  "Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1942,  Volume  IV,  The  Near  East  and  Africa" 
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Peace  and  Human  Rights 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 1 


For  the  past  2  days  you  have  been  discussing 
that  remarkable  document— Pacem  in  Terris— 
which  has  produced  such  interest,  praise,  and 
even  excitement  around  the  world. 

The  reactions  were  global  and  various.  But 
to  someone  operationally  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  peace,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  Pacem  in  Terris  was  its  linkage  of  a  phi- 
losophy about  the  nature  of  man  under  God 
and  a  philosophy  about  man's  operational  ef- 
forts to  keep  peace  in  the  world  under  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  not  for  me,  either  as  a  Government  offi- 
cial or  as  a  Protestant,  to  add  another  interpre- 
tation to  the  growing  literature  on  Pope  John's 
last  and  most  intriguing  state  paper.  But  a 
reading  of  that  paper  does  stimulate  a  political 
scientist  to  some  secular  and  personal  thoughts 

1  Address  made  on  June  15  (press  release  317  dated 
June  14)  at  a  dinner  concluding  the  Midwest  Confer- 
ence on  Peace  and  World  Order,  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
cago World  Peace  Center  and  held  at  St.  Xavier's 
College,  Chicago,  111. 


about  the  nexus  of  peace  and  human  rights. 

Before  we  ask  what  it  means  to  make  human 
rights  operational  in  a  world  of  100  sovereign- 
ties and  several  hundred  thousand  political 
jurisdictions,  it  is  worth  just  a  moment  to  recall 
some  things  which  you  and  I  first  learned  as 
long  ago  as  we  can  remember — about  events 
which  you  know  so  well  they  are  deep  in  your 
bones — words  which  most  Americans  can  al- 
most recite  by  heart. 

We  run  the  risk  of  losing  our  way  if  we  do 
not  keep  reminding  ourselves  of  what  is  per- 
manent. Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once  said:  "We 
need  education  in  the  obvious  more  than  inves- 
tigation of  the  obscure."  I  doubt  if  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  when  that  observation  was 
more  blazingly  relevant  than  right  now.  So, 
in  service  to  the  obvious,  I  recite  the  hallowed 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  13  States: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
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The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a 
weekly  publication  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, provides  the  public  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  with  informa- 
tion on  developments  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  Bulletin  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Department, 
and  statements  and  addresses  made  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Btate   and   other   officers  of  the   Depart- 


ment, as  well  as  special  articles  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  international  affairs  and 
the  functions  of  the  Department.  Infor- 
mation is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  United 
Nations  documents,  and  legislative  mate- 
rial in  the  field  of  International  relations 
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The  Bulletin  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent   of    Documents,    U.S.    Govern- 
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D.C.  Price  :  52  issues,  domestic  $8.5C 
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lication approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (January  19, 
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source  will  be  appreciated.  The  Bulletin 
is  indexed  in  the  Readers'  Guide  to 
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And  the  immediately  following  sentence 
says: 

That  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Governments,  then,  in  the  view  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  are  constituted  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  securing  the  unalienable  rights  of 
men — men  who  are  born  equal.  That  is  to  say, 
our  political  system  is  built  on  a  truth  that  has 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  man.  A  revolution 
was  promptly  fought  to  make  that  moral  pre- 
cept operational. 

A  short  while  later  it  became  evident  to  many 
that  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  new  na- 
tion emerging  from  that  revolution  was  not 
explicit  enough  about  the  rights  of  member- 
ship in  the  human  race. 

The  framers  of  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution — the  Bill  of  Rights — were 
saying  that  the  right  of  all  men  to  "Life,  Lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness"  had  to  be 
protected  from  explicit  forms  of  infringement 
by  government — and  by  explicit  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  of  press,  and  of 
assembly. 

Much  later,  our  grandfathers  got  around  to 
the  idea  that  human  slavery  is  rather  inconsist- 
ent with  human  rights,  and  the  practice  was 
abolished.  "We  even  got  around  to  the  idea 
that  if  men  had  inherent  rights,  maybe  women 
had  them,  too. 

Still  later,  the  idea  gained  ground  that  free- 
dom to  starve — or  freedom  to  sleep  on  a  park 
bench — or  freedom  to  die  of  a  curable  disease — 
were  not  among  the  "rights"  of  man.  And  so 
we  have  seen  in  recent  decades  more  and  more 
"social  legislation,"  that  is,  political  action  to 
expand  human  opportunity. 

These  were  the  major  breakthroughs  as  the 
occupants  of  our  family  tree  converted  into 
political  action  the  moral  precept  rendered  in 
the  Pacem  in  Terris  with  these  simple  but  still 
revolutionary  words:  "All  men  are  equal  by 
reason  of  their  natural  dignity." 

Other  nations,  of  course,  have  taken  com- 
parable steps  to  make  this  moral  precept  opera- 
tional in  their  own  societies.  Indeed,  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  still  perhaps 


the  most  revolutionary  influence  in  our  own 
postwar  world.  The  cry  for  human  freedom 
was  briefly  outshouted  by  the  shriller  battle  cry 
for  national  freedom.  But  around  the  world — 
through  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America 
and  back  home  to  Birmingham  and  Chicago 
and  Washington — mankind  is  calling  for  the 
previous  question,  the  question  of  individual 
human  rights. 

The  Four  Freedoms 

The  doctrines  of  Jefferson — and  of  the  less 
elegant  French  revolutionists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries— were  proclaimed  for  "all  men." 
But  they  were  pursued  within  national  socie- 
ties. Only  in  our  own  time  have  these  uni- 
versal been  pursued  universally. 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  in 
1941 — 11  months  before  Pearl  Harbor — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  looked  ahead  to  a  world  "found- 
ed upon  four  essential  human  freedoms." 

As  you  recall,  the  first  two — "freedom  of 
speech  and  expression"  and  "freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way" — were 
restatements  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  third  was  "freedom  from  want" — which, 
said  President  Roosevelt,  "translated  into 
world  terms,  means  economic  understandings 
which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy 
peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants — everywhere 
in  the  world." 

And  the  fourth,  of  course,  was  "freedom 
from  fear" — "which,  translated  into  world 
terms,  means  a  world-wide  reduction  of  arma- 
ments to  such  a  point  and  in  such  a  thorough 
fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  position  to 
commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression  against 
any  neighbor — anywhere  in  the  world." 

The  moral  precept  of  an  innate  human  equal- 
ity was  left  implicit  in  the  Four  Freedoms.  But 
when  it  came  to  drafting  the  United  Nations 
Charter  a  few  years  later,  it  was  made  very  ex- 
plicit indeed. 

"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,"  says 
the  preamble  to  the  charter,  "determined  ...  to 
reaffirm  faith  in  the  fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person, 
in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  ...  do 
hereby  establish  an  international  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  United  Nations." 
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Now  what  of  the  linkage  on  the  international 
level  between  precept  and  practice — that  nexus 
between  the  plane  of  morality  and  the  plane  of 
political  action? 

Linkage  Between  Precept  and  Practice 

In  1943  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, the  first  international  organization 
designed  to  promote  freedom  from  want. 
Others  followed  rapidly.  Some  of  them  started 
out  mainly  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, to  conduct  studies,  and  to  arrange 
meetings  and  conferences.  But  gradually  they 
all  have  taken  on  an  executive  function  as  op- 
erators of  action  programs — to  survey  resources, 
to  help  finance  and  staff  training  institutions,  to 
wipe  out  malaria,  to  fight  trachoma,  to  improve 
the  diets  of  children,  to  reduce  urban  slums,  to 
make  pure  water  run  in  village  wells,  to  train 
teachers  and  to  teach  literacy,  and  to  do  many 
other  practical  things  in  the  world  of  the  here 
and  now.  Millions  of  dollars,  advanced  tech- 
niques, tens  of  thousands  of  people,  and  several 
dozen  new  international  institutions  are  now 
at  work  doing  something  about  freedom  from 
want. 

Not  many  people  stood  up  and  took  notice 
back  in  1960  when  Dag  Hammarskjold,  in  his 
typical  manner  of  understatement,  observed: 
".  .  .  born  as  an  instrument  for  multilateral  di- 
plomacy, the  United  Nations  has  grown  into  an 
operational  agency  of  significant  dimensions 
.  .  ."  with  a  "list  of  responsibilities  ...  in  the 
economic  and  social  field." 2  But  he  was  point- 
ing to  a  phenomenon  of  first-rate  importance  in 
world  affairs.  I  prefer  to  put  it  this  way :  The 
United  Nations  has  acquired  a  capacity  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  freedom  from  want. 

A  similar  development  has  taken  place,  of 
course,  in  the  peacekeeping  field.  Peacekeep- 
ing— by  police  action — became  operational  at 
the  time  of  Korea.  It  has  been  intensely  opera- 
tional for  the  past  7  years  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  members  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force 
patrol  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
border  24  hours  a  day  by  foot,  jeep,  and  heli- 
copter.   It  was  so  operational  for  2%  years  in 
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the  Congo  that  127  officers  and  men  of  the  C.\. 
Force  died  to  defend  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Congo,  to  prevent  civil  war,  to  resist  mob 
violence,  and  to  bring  near-order  out  of  near- 
chaos. 

Approximately  48  hours  ago  a  United  States 
Air  Force  C-130  put  down  at  El  Arvish  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  to  pick  up  a  contingent  of  soldiers 
serving  with  the  Emergency  Force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  airlift  them  to  tiny  Yemen — to  see 
that  an  agreement  reached  by  mediation  would 
be  carried  out  on  the  spot.3  Thus  in  one  more 
case  has  peacekeeping  passed  from  rhetoric  to 
practice. 

The  machinery  for  keeping  the  peace  is  still 
far  from  extensive — and  far  from  adequate. 
But  it  is  a  start  in  the  direction  of  making  op- 
erational the  bold  words  of  the  charter  about 
freedom  from  fear  of  war. 

Freedom  From  Want,  a  Human  Rights  Issue 

If  you  stand  back  and  look  at  the  United 
Nations  system,  you  see  that  it  includes  noble 
words  on  three  subjects.  One  category  is 
peacekeeping  and  peaceful  change,  including 
the  movement  of  colonies  toward  self-determi- 
nation and  independence.  Another  group  of 
words  focuses  on  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment inside  each  country.  And  a  third  theme 
is  the  achievement  and  guarantee  of  human 
rights. 

On  the  first  of  these,  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping machinery  and  the  decolonization  of 
a  third  of  the  world  in  17  years  bear  witness  to 
much  effort  to  match  the  words  with  action. 
In  economic  and  social  development,  too,  an 
impressive  variety  of  operations  marries  actions 
to  aspirations:  Out  of  every  20  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations  system,  17  are 
engaged  trying  to  raise  the  standards  of  life 
in  the  world's  less  developed  areas.  While  the 
United  Nations  has  since  developed  a  rudimen- 
tary capacity  to  act  in  support  of  freedom  from 
fear  and  freedom  from  want,  it  has  not  so  far 
developed  such  machinery  to  match  with  inter- 
national action  the  words  about  individual 
rights. 

Given  the  fact  that  human  rights  are  sup- 
pressed in  principle  by  the  authorities  control- 
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ling  nearly  one-third  of  humanity  and  that  most 
others,  not  the  least  our  own,  have  preferred  to 
pursue  human  rights  through  national  action, 
the  absence  of  international  action  is  not  exactly 
surprising. 

But  perhaps  the  reason  the  development  of 
the  charter  looks  thus  unbalanced  is  that  we  are 
used  to  thinking  of  human  rights  as  something 
separable  from  peace  and  bread,  something 
that  has  to  do  with  courts  and  lawyers  and 
voting  rights.  Now  we  know  that  when  we 
speak  of  human  rights  henceforth  we  should 
mean  not  just  the  right  to  be  free  from  racial 
discrimination,  not  just  the  right  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  choose  one's  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, not  just  the  rights  to  register  and  vote 
and  speak  and  pray  and  openly  meet;  we  are 
speaking  also  of  freedom  from  want  and  free- 
dom from  fear.  We  cannot  yet  know  exactly 
what  to  do  about  this  insight.  But  some  of 
the  implications  are  surely  clear. 

The  first  implication  is  this:  If  we  fail  to 
grasp  the  central  position  of  human  rights  in 
human  affairs,  we  risk  a  dangerous  confusion 
here  at  home. 

This  is  the  year  when  patience  ran  out  for 
the  Negro  American.  The  barriers  against 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights  are  now  to 
be  dismantled  and  carted  into  oblivion.  The 
remaining  "White  Only"  signs  on  public  ac- 
commodations and  schools  in  the  South  are  to 
be  tossed  on  the  rubbish  heaps — where  they 
long  ago  belonged.  And  out  of  this  ordeal  we 
can  emerge  a  stronger  and  more  united  nation 
than  ever  before.  The  fact  that  the  national 
conscience  is  being  cleansed  beneath  the  glare 
of  klieg  lights  makes  the  exercise  excruciatingly 
p:  inful;  but  it  also  will  help  insure  that  the 
cleansing  is  thorough  and  final. 

But  is  this  the  last  lap,  this  effort  to  remove 
some  obvious  public  forms  of  discrimination? 
Is  it  the  final  time  around  for  the  Bill  of 
Eights?  Is  access  to  a  good  education  and  to 
good  housing  and  to  good  jobs— especially  in 
the  great  urban  centers  across  the  Nation — just 
a  matter  of  striking  out  the  restrictive  cove- 
nants and  striking  down  the  covert  agreements? 
What  happens  when  they  have  all  been 
stricken? 
What  happens  will  be  a  new  form  of  tragedy 


if  there  are  not  enough  schools  and  enough 
jobs  and  enough  housing  to  go  around.  We 
will  have,  in  short,  the  old  case  of  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots" — a  question  of  economic 
elbowroom  for  a  growing  population  with 
rising  expectations.  And  what  a  misadventure 
it  would  be  if,  having  struck  down  the  outward 
signs  of  racial  discrimination,  we  were  to  find 
that  the  new  economic  problem  looks  suspi- 
ciously like  the  old  race  problem,  because  so 
many  of  the  "haves"  are  white  and  so  many  of 
the  "have  nots"  are  not. 

The  precondition  to  domestic  tranquillity  is 
that  we  grasp  the  fact  that  freedom  from  want 
here  at  home — freedom  from  want  of  adequate 
schools,  adequate  housing,  adequate  job  oppor- 
tunities, adequate  medical  care — is  also  a  human 
rights  issue,  one  which  requires  not  another 
round  of  civil  rights  cases  but  an  upward  spiral 
of  economic  growth. 

What  I  have  said  about  our  internal  affairs 
applies  as  well  to  our  international  affairs. 
What  carries  the  label  "human  rights"  is  but  a 
small  piece  of  our  foreign  policy :  the  drafting 
of  human  rights  conventions ;  U.N.  seminars  on 
human  rights;  the  granting  of  fellowships  for 
the  study  of  civil  rights  law  and  procedure ;  con- 
ferences on  criminal  law,  women  in  political 
life,  labor  standards,  and  the  like. 

In  this  whole  area  we  are  abandoning  a  10- 
year-old  tradition  of  aloofness.  Americans  are 
participating  actively  in  the  drafting  of  inter- 
national recommendations  and  conventions  in 
the  field  of  human  rights. 

Beyond  these  useful,  often  symbolic,  activ- 
ities, the  label  "human  rights"  fades  away,  but 
its  relevance  pervades  many  other  international 
operations. 

We  have  the  technical  capacity  to  cancel  out 
the  intolerable  indignity  that  half  of  mankind 
is  still  hungry ;  "the  conviction  that  all  men  are 
equal  by  reason  of  their  natural  dignity"  surely 
requires  the  elimination  of  hunger  from  this 
planet. 

The  nation-building  work  of  international 
agencies — the  building  of  institutions  inside  the 
developing  countries  to  heal  the  sick,  grow  more 
food,  teach  the  illiterate,  promote  free  trade 
unions,  and  resettle  refugees — is  a  work  of  enor- 
mous import  in  any  but  the  narrowest  concep- 
tion of  human  rights. 
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To  reform  ancient  and  burdensome  taxes,  to 
change  oppressive  land-tenure  arrangements, 
are  surely  exercises  in  the  politics  of  human 
rights,  not  merely  in  the  science  of  productivity. 

And  who  can  miss  the  relevance  to  human 
rights  of  population  pressure  which  has  caused 
many  developing  countries  to  start  debating  the 
proper  role  of  public  policy  in  personal  deci- 
sions about  family  size? 

Klieg-Light  Diplomacy 

Beyond  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies, 
we  might  well  search  out  and  identify  the 
human  rights  aspects  of  a  number  of  issues  that 
come  before  the  United  Nations  in  the  guise  of 
political  problems.  Of  course  they  are  political 
problems,  but  only  because  human  rights  are  the 
stuff  of  politics. 

This  summer  the  Security  Council,  which  is 
charged  with  keeping  the  peace  between  nations, 
will  be  called  to  consider  as  a  peace-and-security 
issue  the  question  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  the  equally  burning  question  of  Portuguese 
territories  in  Africa.  But  in  their  essence  these 
are  problems  of  human  rights— the  rights  to 
participate  in  one's  own  government  and  the 
right  to  determine  with  others  the  destiny  of 
the  group— rights  which  in  papal  logic  flow 
quite  naturally  from  the  "natural  dignity"  of 
man. 

Equally  the  repression  of  captive  societies, 
still  so  permanent  and  so  repugnant  a  feature 
of  Soviet  policy  and  practice,  is  no  less  an  issue 
of  human  rights  for  lack  of  a  court  in  which 
the  oppressed  can  complain  of  their  oppression. 
The  United  Nations  Charter  proclaims  "the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person"  and 
"the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  na- 
tions large  and  small."  Can  the  United  Nations 
as  an  organization  do  something  about  the  vali- 
dation of  these  values  ?  Of  course  it  can.  It  can 
switch  on  a  floodlight  and  expose  the  area  in 
question  to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  this  is  a  pointless  exer- 
cise, unrelated  to  political  reality.  Under  the 
klieg  light  of  world  opinion,  a  nation's  prestige 
is  engaged;  and  since  national  power  is  not 
unrelated  to  national  prestige,  governments  are 
influenced  by  world  opinion — even  though  it  is 
hard  to  prove  because  they  seldom  admit  it. 


The  blended  conscience  of  men  of  good  will  may 
wink  at  injustice  in  the  dark;  but  when  the 
lights  are  on,  a  good  conscience  must  speak  or 
desert  its  possessor.  No  government  anywhere 
is  quite  immune  to  the  moral  indignation  of 
those— including  its  own  citizens— who  watch 
it  at  work. 

Surely  the  further  development  of  this  still 
primitive  organization,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  presumptuous  name  "United  Nations,"  will 
feature  a  wider  and  more  effective  use  of  klieg- 
light  diplomacy. 

No  nation  can  wholly  escape  a  roving  inter- 
national eye.  But  the  maturing  reaction  of 
world  opinion  to  Little  Bock  and  Oxford  and 
Birmingham  and  Tuscaloosa  demonstrates 
something  very  important :  that  even  the  most 
emotional  drumbeaters  for  civil  rights,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  scene,  are  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  a  country  which  is 
having  racial  trouble  because  it  is  unwilling  to 
make  progress  and  a  country  which  is  having 
racial  trouble  precisely  because  it  is  making 
progress— because  its  courts  and  its  National 
Government  and  most  of  its  people  in  most  of  its 
communities  have  decided  that  100  years  of  pa- 
tience is  long  enough. 

Peace  the  Ultimate  Goal  of  Human  Rights 

Much  of  this  Pope  John  XXIII  saw  clearly 
and  expressed  "fervently"— or  was  it  "vehe- 
mently" ?— in  Pacem  in  Terris.  When  the  rest 
of  us,  who  survive  him,  perceive  that  what  is 
going  on  all  over  the  world  is  a  struggle  for 
peace  and  human  rights— and  that  these  two 
universal  drives  are  intimately  related  to  each 
other  because  they  derive  directly  from  the  in- 
ner nature  of  man— then  the  artificial  mental 
barriers  which  divide  domestic  affairs  from 
foreign  affairs  come  tumbling  down  and  we  see 
at  last,  in  all  its  simplicity,  the  universality  of 
our  dilemma. 

We  see  that  peace  and  human  rights  are  not 
only  the  related  goals  of  mankind ;  we  see  that 
peace  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  human  rights. 
We  see  that  peace  can  be  the  natural  condition 
of  the  world  only  when  human  rights  are  rea- 
sonably secure  for  all.  And  we  see  that  prog- 
ress in  human  rights,  broadly  conceived,  is  the 
longest  yet  surest  road  to  peace  on  earth. 
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This  philosophy  is — it  must  be — the  starting 
point  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Just  last  Monday  [June  10]  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  American  University,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  put  it  as  succinctly  as  it  can  be 
put :  "Is  not  peace,"  he  asked,  "basically  a  mat- 
ter of  human  rights  ?"  * 

Any  nation  which  struggles  and  negotiates 
and  relates  itself  to  others  under  the  banner 
of  peace  and  human  rights  will  prevail,  for  its 
goals  have  gone  beyond  nations  to  the  nature 
of  man  himself.  It  will,  of  course,  be  our  steady 
purpose  to  escalate  the  battle  for  peace  and  hu- 
man rights. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  about 
what  you  in  your  own  communities  can,  as  a 
practical,  day-to-day  matter,  do  about  world 
affairs  and  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 
"Without  saying  so  until  now,  this  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  do.  For  when  you 
move  human  rights  ahead  by  an  inch  in  your 
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State,  in  your  city,  in  your  community,  you  have 
helped  to  formulate  our  foreign  policy  and  you 
are  up  to  your  ears  in  world  politics. 

That  was  what  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  trying 
to  say  when  she  was  asked  to  help  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  She  was  no  professor  of  phil- 
osophy. But  to  this  woman  of  the  greatest 
practical  wisdom,  it  was  all  very  clear. 

"It  is  not  just  a  question  of  getting  the 
[human  rights]  covenants  written  and  ac- 
cepted," she  said.  "It  is  the  question  of  actual- 
ly living  and  working  in  our  countries  for  free- 
dom and  justice  for  each  human  being.  And  I 
hope  that  is  what  we  will  dedicate  ourselves  to 
in  the  next  ten  years  and  that  each  of  us  will 
have  the  feeling  that  they  must  do  something 
as  individuals  .  .  .  each  of  us  must  do  something 
because  this  is  one  of  the  basic  foundation  stones 
if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  what  the  United  Na- 
tions was  established  to  achieve — an  atmosphere 
in  which  peace  can  grow  in  the  world." 


The  Challenge  to  Freedom  in  Asia 


by  Roger  W.  Hilsman 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


I  am  very  pleased  to  have  a  part  in  the  1963 
Conference  on  Cold  War  Education,  organized 
in  this  growing  and  progressive  State  of 
Florida.  Governor  [Farris]  Bryant  and  all 
who  have  worked  on  this  conference  deserve  our 
lasting  appreciation.  The  kind  of  future  we 
shall  have  in  this  country,  and  in  the  world, 
depends  in  large  measure  on  how  well  we  under- 
stand our  problems  and  how  wisely  we  deploy 
our  strength  and  our  resources  to  meet  them. 
But  understanding — the  goal  of  this  confer- 
ence— comes  first. 


1  Address  made  at  the  1963  Conference  on  Cold  War 
Education  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  June  14  (press  release 
318,  revised). 


What  is  it  that  we  must  understand  ?  First, 
obviously,  we  must  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Communist  threat,  for  it  is  not  a  simple 
threat,  but  a  subtle  and  complicated  one.  And, 
second,  we  must  understand  what  we  Americans 
can  do  to  meet  this  threat  and  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  we  need  to  meet  it. 

What  I  propose  to  do  today  is  to  talk,  first, 
about  the  nature  of  the  threat  and  the  way  the 
Communists  operate;  second,  what  we  can  do 
to  cope  with  it,  including  the  qualities  we 
Americans  need  to  be  successful  in  this;  and, 
finally,  to  illustrate  all  of  these  points  by  two 
specific  trouble  areas  on  the  front  lines — Laos 
and  Viet-Nam. 
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Nature  of  the  Danger 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  danger,  the  ideology 
of  communism  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
today  mainly  because  it  is  joined  with  the  popu- 
lation, resources,  and  military  strength  of  the 
countries  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  because  it  is  joined  with  two  bases  of 
power. 

But  the  fact  that  ideology  has  been  joined  to 
these  two  bases  of  power  should  not  be  misin- 
terpreted :  the  threat  is  not  just  military ;  it  is 
also  political.  And  of  the  two,  the  political 
threat  is  probably  the  more  pervasive.  This  is 
true  because  this  nation  and  its  allies  have  made 
sure  that  their  military  defenses  are  adequate 
and  up  to  date. 

The  political  threat  is  also  serious  because  of 
the  Communists'  skill  in  manipulating  all  the 
elements  of  power — political,  economic,  and 
psychological  as  well  as  military.  They  use 
these  instruments  with  considerable  sophistica- 
tion, playing  first  one  then  another  according 
to  the  opportunities  open  to  them  in  any  given 
situation.  Mao  Tse-tung  has  described  this 
alternation  of  tactics  and  instruments  as  "talk/ 
fight;  talk/fight,"  and  it  describes  the  technique 
very  well.  This  sudden  alternation  between 
talking  and  fighting  is  designed  also  to  induce 
a  maximum  amount  of  confusion,  instability, 
and  trouble  in  the  free  world.  One  of  the  latest 
examples  of  their  use  of  this  tactic  occurred 
last  October  in  the  Chinese  Communist  attack 
along  the  Indian  border,  followed  by  their  with- 
drawal beginning  a  month  later. 

The  immediate  goal  of  the  Communists  is,  of 
course,  to  capture  the  in-between  nations,  those 
smaller  and  weaker  nations  which  today  are 
struggling  against  odds  to  remain  independent. 
If  the  Communists  can  capture  such  free  na- 
tions, turning  them  against  the  United  States 
and  making  them  feel  that  it  is  the  U.S.  which 
poses  the  danger  or  forms  an  obstacle  to  their 
goals,  then  the  Communists  could  win  without 
using  military  power.  Moreover,  the  Commu- 
nists have  waged  an  unremitting  attack  on  the 
foundations  of  our  way  of  life,  just  as  they  are 
a  threat  to  freedom  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Although  they  argue  over  differences  in  em- 
phasis as  to  how  the  Communist  world  should 
carry  out  its  attacks  on  free  men,  their  common 


goal  is  plain  enough :  to  further  the  destruction 
of  the  values  all  free  men  cherish. 

In  Asia  the  greatest  danger  to  independent 
nations  comes  from  Communist  China,  with  its 
700  million  people  forced  into  the  service  of 
an  aggressive  Communist  Party.  We  can't  ig- 
nore that  problem,  and  we  don't  ignore  it. 
Communist  China  lies  in  direct  contact  with,  or 
very  close  to,  a  whole  series  of  free  nations 
ranged  in  an  arc  from  Afghanistan,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Nepal  in  South  Asia;  through 
Burma,  Malaya,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet-Nam  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  on  up 
through  the  Republic  of  China,  on  its  island 
base  of  Taiwan,  to  Japan  and  Korea.  Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  are  also  alive  to  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Communist  Chinese. 

All  these  free  nations  must  deal  with  the 
facts  of  Communist  China  and  its  ambitions. 
No  matter  what  response  each  has  made,  be  it 
nonalinement  or  alliance  with  friendly  nations, 
they  all  are  aware  that  the  aim  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  is  to  gain  predominant  control  in 
Asia  and  eventually  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  Communist  regimes  throughout  the  world. 
The  reaction  of  each  nation  is  determined  by  its 
own  material  circumstances  and,  sometimes 
more  importantly,  by  its  own  national 
psychology. 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  com- 
munism shall  not  take  over  Asia. 

For  this  reason  we  do  not  recognize  Commu- 
nist China  and  seek  in  all  possible  ways  to  limit 
the  ability  of  Communist  China  to  implement 
its  threat  to  obtain  hegemony  in  the  Far  East. 
We  recognize  the  Republic  of  China  as  the  legal 
government  of  China  and  support  its  position 
in  the  United  Nations.  We  are  aware  that  the 
economic  and  social  progress  on  Taiwan, 
carried  out  by  free  Chinese,  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  failures  of  the  mainland  Com- 
munist government.  Also  the  existence  on  Tai- 
wan of  a  well-trained  and  -equipped  force  of 
600,000  men,  dedicated  to  the  fight  against  com- 
munism, must  have  a  restraining  effect  on  any 
expansionist  ambitions  of  the  Communist 
Chinese.  Furthermore  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  of  their  leader, 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  have  conducted 
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a  40-year  struggle  against  Communist  imperi- 
alism, is  an  inspiration  to  free  peoples  every- 
where. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  peoples  who  want  to 
help  themselves  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Sometimes  this  involves  outright  alliance,  as 
with  the  Republic  of  China,  Japan,  South 
Korea,  and,  through  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  with  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Pakistan.  If  any  of  these  nations  is  at- 
tacked the  United  States  is  committed  to  help 
defend  it.  Our  contribution  to  security  in  the 
Far  East  also  takes  other  forms,  forms  designed 
to  meet  threats  of  varying  nature. 

These  threats  are  never  simple  ones ;  some  are 
extremely  subtle  and  sophisticated.  If  we  are 
to  meet  these  threats  successfully,  certain 
qualities  of  mind  must  be  stressed  and  certain 
dangers  avoided.  Governor  Bryant,  in  a  re- 
cent address,  referred  to  the  danger  that  the 
"timid  American"  poses  for  our  democracy.  I 
think  he  is  quite  right.  I  have  often  had  a 
similar  thought,  which  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size in  what  I  have  to  say  today. 

What  has  often  occurred  to  me  is  that,  if  the 
United  States  is  not  only  going  to  meet  the 
Communist  threat  but  carry  off  the  difficult  task 
of  helping  to  create  a  new  and  stable  world  in 
the  process,  then  Americans  are  going  to  need 
very  steady  nerves. 

By  this  phrase  "steady  nerves,"  I  mean  not 
only  not  being  timid  but  two  additional  quali- 
ties: first,  the  capacity  for  cold,  deliberate 
analysis  in  order  to  know  when  to  act  and  when 
to  bide  one's  time;  second,  the  unemotional  self- 
discipline  and  self-control  that  enables  one  to 
act  effectively  as  a  result  of  that  analysis.  I 
mean  the  kind  of  self-control  that  enabled 
President  Kennedy  to  use  United  States  power 
with  such  coolness  and  skill  as  he  did  during:  the 
Cuban  crisis.  In  negotiations,  also,  extraordi- 
nary qualities  of  mind  and  will  are  demanded, 
among  which  the  element  of  cold  calm  in  deal- 
ing with  complex  situations  is  increasingly  im- 
portant. President  Kennedy  was  speaking  of 
this  in  his  inaugural  address2  when  he  said: 
"Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us 
never  fear  to  negotiate." 

The  quality  of  "steady  nerves"  is  needed  in 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 


both  of  the  fundamental  tasks  before  us.    For 
there  are  two  separate  tasks. 

One  is  the  meeting  of  crises ;  the  other  is  the 
slower,  but  more  positive,  task  of  nation  build- 
ing, of  helping  to  build  a  system  of  stable, 
strong,  and  independent  states  which  have 
solved  the  problem  of  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Viet-Nam  and  Laos 

The  cases  of  Viet-Nam  and  Laos,  both  in*  the 
area  for  which  I  have  some  responsibility,  pro- 
vide illustrations  of  problems  both  of  crisis 
handling  and  of  nation  building. 

Laos  is  a  small  country  of  perhaps  2  million 
people.  Many  of  its  people  live  in  remote  val- 
leys, are  loyal  primarily  to  their  clans,  and 
know  little  of  the  world.  They  and  their  coun- 
try are  important  because  they  stand  between 
the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
on  the  north  and  the  independent,  free  countries 
to  the  south,  which  ardently  desire  to  remain 
free.  The  Communists  would  like  to  gain 
power  in  this  landlocked  country  in  order  to 
be  able  to  apply  increasingly  greater  pressure 
on  the  countries  to  the  south.  The  tool  of  the 
Communists  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
Pathet  Lao,  trained,  supplied,  inspired,  and 
reinforced  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists, the  Viet  Cong.  The  problem  of  contact 
between  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Viet  Cong  is 
extremely  simple;  one  merely  walks  or  drives 
a  truck  across  the  border.  There  are  roughly 
250  miles  of  border  between  Communist  China 
and  Laos  and  600  miles  of  border  between  Com- 
munist North  Viet-Nam  and  Laos. 

Up  to  1961  the  non-Communist  Lao  had  been 
reasonably  successful  in  holding  off  the  Com- 
munists. But,  by  1961,  strong  military  pres- 
sure from  the  Pathet  Lao,  backed  up  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists,  threatened  to 
upset  the  balance  and  to  bring  the  flames  of 
war  to  Southeast  Asia.  The  U.S.  had  three 
choices:  (1)  to  leave  Laos  to  its  fate,  (2)  to 
commit  American  troops  to  the  defense  of  Laos, 
or  (3)  to  seek  a  political  settlement  that  would 
preserve  Laos  as  an  independent  nation,  one 
that  could  not  be  used  by  the  Communists  for 
further  penetration  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  June  of  1961  President  Kennedy  met  with 
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Premier  Khrushchev  in  Vienna.3     The  only 
point  on  which  agreement  was  reached  at  this 
meeting  was  that  there  should  be  a  neutral  and 
independent  Laos.    This  agreement  was  tanta- 
mount to  changing  the  struggle  for  Laos  from 
a  primarily  military  matter  to  a  political  and 
psychological  struggle.     No  one  believed  that 
the  Communists  would  be  satisfied  with  true 
neutrality  for  Laos  or  that  they  would  stop 
seeking  to  establish  Communist  control.    But  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  establish  a  viable 
government  under  a  neutral  leader,  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma,  and  gradually  to  concentrate 
predominant  military  and  civil  power  in  his 
government.    A  conference  in  Geneva  of  14  na- 
tions laid  down  the  general  outline  of  how  this 
neutral  and  independent  Laos  was  to  be  pre- 
served.4   Thus  Communist  China  and  Commu- 
nist North  Viet-Nam,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, committed  themselves  to  the  concept  of  a 
neutral  and  independent  Laos.    A  sincere  effort 
by  all  nations  concerned  to  cooperate  with  the 
Lao  to  maintain  a  truly  neutral  country  would 
contribute    significantly    to    peace    in    Asia. 
However,  the  Communist  side  has  consistently 
blocked   the    implementation    of   the    Geneva 
Agreements.    If  the  Pathet  Lao  persist  in  their 
attempts  to  wreck  the  Geneva  Agreements  and 
to  destroy  the  neutral  base  of  the  Souvanna 
government,  a  new  situation  of  extreme  danger 
will  present  itself. 

The  Communists  are  well  organized  and  they 
know  well  the  techniques  of  subversion.  But 
the  free  world,  despite  the  difficulties  of  the  Lao 
situation,  has  considerable  experience  also  in 
political,  economic,  and  psychological  warfare. 
Moreover,  we  have  the  great  advantage  that  it 
is  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  Lao  people 
to  be  neutral  and  independent.  The  Pathet 
Lao  can  advance  only  by  violence  that  is  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreements.  They 
have  betrayed  this  fact  by  their  recent  open  at- 
tacks on  the  neutralist  forces  of  General  Kong 
Le  in  the  Plain  of  Jars.  The  outcome  of  the 
struggle  may  well  depend  upon  whether  or  not 

*  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  ibid.,  June  26, 
1961,  p.  999. 

4  For  texts  of  a  declaration  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos 
and  an  accompanying  protocol,  see  ibid,.,  Aug.  13,  1962, 
p.  269. 


the  International  Control  Commission,  set  up 
by  the  Geneva  Accords  5  to  supervise  the  im- 
plementation of  the  agreements,  will  be  able 
to  perform  its  function.  Even  the  limited  suc- 
cess of  the  ICC  to  date  has  made  it  a  primary 
target  of  Pathet  Lao  attack. 

For  those  who  demand  clean,  quick  victories, 
Laos  will  pose  a  particularly  frustrating  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  a  neat,  tidy  situation.  If  the 
goal  of  a  neutral,  independent  Laos  is  ever  to 
be  achieved,  it  will  only  be  through  the  un- 
wavering endurance  of  all  parties  who  genu- 
inely support  the  Geneva  Agreements.  In  this 
connection  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that 
Premier  Souvanna  Phouma  in  a  recent  state- 
ment denounced  the  Pathet  Lao  for  the  illegal 
introduction  of  Viet  Cong  troops  and  weapons 
into  Laos.  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
do  its  part  in  respecting  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments, in  supporting  those  forces  which  seek 
to  promote  a  genuinely  neutral  Laos,  and  in 
trying  to  persuade  all  parties  that  the  success 
of  the  Souvanna  Phouma  government  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  neighbors  of  Laos. 

In  South  Viet-Nam  the  origin  of  the  threat 
to  a  free  nation's  integrity  is  the  same  as  in 
Laos :  Communist  North  Viet-Nam,  or  the  Viet 
Cong.  As  one  condition  for  the  Geneva  settle- 
ment of  the  Indochina  war  in  1954,  which  set 
up  a  divided  Viet-Nam,  the  Viet  Cong,  then 
known  as  the  Viet  Minh,  was  to  withdraw  from 
South  Viet-Nam  and  cease  its  attempts  to  take 
over  the  south.  Thousands  of  Communist 
troops  were  sent  back  to  North  Viet-Nam.  But 
others  remained  in  the  south  to  continue  or- 
ganizing secretly  for  what  the  Communists,  and 
many  others,  thought  would  be  the  early  col- 
lapse of  the  new  free  Vietnamese  Government 
under  President  Diem.  President  Diem  showed 
considerable  skill  in  dealing  with  an  internal 
situation  that  was  extremely  complex  and  un- 
tidy. Various  religious  sects,  with  their  own 
private  armies,  had  to  be  pacified.  A  gangster- 
like  organization,  the  Binh  Xuyen,  which  had 
enjoyed  control  of  the  police,  had  to  be  subdued 
by  force.  President  Diem  had  to  develop  a  uni- 
fied army,  a  loyal  corps  of  civil  servants,  a  pro- 

5  For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950- 
1955:  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State 
publication  6446,  p.  775. 
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gram  of  social  and  economic  reform  with  which 
to  reacli  the  people,  and  to  develop  a  sense  of 
national  cohesion.  Working  for  him,  Diem  had 
the  renowned  intelligence  and  energy  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  their  pi-ide  in  their  tradi- 
tion and  historic  accomplishments.  Pie  had 
also  a  small  though  talented  corps  of  officials, 
many  of  whom  had  left  North  Viet-Nam  when 
the  Communists  took  over.  The  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam  wanted  only  to  be  allowed  to 
live  in  peace  under  a  progressive  government. 
Facing  the  impressive  political  and  military 
machine  which  the  Viet  Cong  had  developed, 
the  infant  Eepublic  of  Viet-Nam  had  need  of 
strong  external  support,  both  moral  and  mate- 
rial. At  a  time  when  the  odds  seemed  high 
against  the  survival  of  this  new  government, 
the  United  States  stepped  in  to  express  with 
practical  aid  its  confidence  in  the  free  Viet- 
namese. 

Those  who  predicted  doom  were  confounded. 
A  unified  army  was  developed.  Steps  were 
taken  to  develop  a  civil  bureaucracy  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  new  Viet-Nam.  Social  and 
economic  programs  began  to  be  implemented. 
Agriculture  revived.  The  educational  system 
expanded.  The  concept  of  a  free  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  began  to  be  understood. 

By  1958  there  seemed  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  before  long  would  be 
able  to  eradicate  what  was  left  of  the  Commu- 
nist organization  in  the  countryside.  At  this 
juncture,  a  decision  was  made  in  Hanoi,  the 
capital  of  Communist  North  Viet-Nam,  that 
such  progress  of  a  non-  Communist  Viet-Nam 
could  not  be  tolerated.  The  infiltration  of  ter- 
rorists who  had  been  in  training  in  the  north 
was  accelerated.  A  program  of  violence  was 
begun  which  steadily  increased  in  savagery. 
Keeping  in  mind  Mao  Tse-tung's  dictum  that 
"Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,"  these  Viet  Cong  began  a  campaign  of 
extraordinarily  inhuman  terrorism.  The  first 
target  was  the  people  themselves.  The  patient, 
poor  farmers  of  Viet-Nam  were  given  the 
choice  either  of  supporting  the  Viet  Cong  by 
providing  supplies  and  recruits  or  of  suffering 
violence  against  their  person  or  members  of  the 
family.  By  starting  in  areas  where  the  govern- 
ment could  not  yet  provide  adequate  protection, 


the  Viet  Cong  met  with  considerable  success  in 
its  campaign  to  control  the  population.  Along 
with  the  terrorists  came  the  political  organizers 
to  persuade,  to  indoctrinate,  and  always  to  re- 
mind the  people  of  the  ugly  consequences  of  a 
failure  to  cooperate.  The  inspiration  for  all  of 
this  came  from  the  experiences  of  the  Viet 
Minh  against  the  French  and  ultimately,  of 
course,  from  the  example  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Another 
important  target  of  Viet  Cong  terror  was  the 
civil  servants  of  the  republic,  the  teachers, 
health  workers,  malaria  control  teams,  the  vil- 
lage and  district  chiefs  who  were  bringing  the 
government's  program  for  the  people  to  the 
people.  Hundreds  of  these  civil  servants,  often 
working  alone  and  virtually  unprotected  in  the 
countryside,  have  been  murdered  by  this  Viet 
Cong  terror.  Their  sacrifice  must  not  be  for- 
gotten for  it  was  made  for  all  free  men. 

The  small  detachments  of  army  troops  or  of 
self-defense  corps,  stationed  in  isolated  sections, 
also  were  favorite  targets  of  the  Viet  Cong  ter- 
rorists. True  to  Mao's  subversive  warfare 
tactics,  the  Viet  Cong  invariably  attacked  these 
small  outposts  with  superior  numbers.  Lack  of 
adequate  communications  often  prevented  the 
lonely  outpost  from  calling  for  help.  If  a  call 
for  help  was  received,  lack  of  swift  transport 
often  precluded  rescuing  units  from  arriving 
before  the  destruction  had  been  completed. 

By  1960  the  situation  had  so  deteriorated  that 
it  seemed  possible  the  Viet  Cong  would  be  able 
to  establish  a  territorial  base  in  South  Viet- 
Nam,  the  next  step  in  the  Mao  formula  for  a 
successful  "national  liberation  movement."  At 
this  point  President  Kennedy  sent  General 
Maxwell  Taylor  to  South  Viet-Nam  to  confer 
with  the  Vietnamese  Government  and  to  ob- 
serve the  situation  for  himself.  General  Taylor 
reported  that  the  Vietnamese  people  retained 
the  will  to  fight  communism  and  that,  given 
more  extensive  support,  had  a  chance  to  defeat 
the  Viet  Cong. 

While  this  support  has  come  predominantly 
from  the  United  States,  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries have  provided  significant  support,  moral 
and  material. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  struggle  today 
is  to  pull  the  teeth  of  the  Viet  Cong  terrorist 
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campaign.    This  can  best  be  done  not  so  much 
by  killing  terrorists  but  by  depriving  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  coerce  the  farmers  into  pro- 
viding supplies  and  recruits.    This  can  only  be 
done  by  providing  practical  protection  to  the 
farming  population.    The  technique  which  has 
been  adopted  to  achieve  this  protection  is  the 
construction  of  fortified  villages,  called  stra- 
tegic hamlets.     This  technique  was  used  suc- 
cessfully  in  Malaya  against  the   Communist 
movement  there.    The  same  concept  had  been 
applied  successfully  in  the  late  1790's  by  the 
Manchu  dynasty  of  China  against  the  White 
Lotus  sect,  a  fanatical  group  whose  use  of  terror 
resembled  closely  the  methods  of  the  present- 
day  Viet  Cong. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  a  strategic 
hamlet  is  to  give  the  farmers  the  means  to 
defend  themselves  against  terrorist  attack.  In- 
stead of  living  in  isolated  houses,  or  groups  of 
houses,  the  farmers  gather  together  in  a  larger 
village,  Strong  defense  works  are  built  with 
the  aid  of  the  army.  A  village  self-defense 
militia  is  organized,  given  training,  and  armed 
with  simple  weapons.  Basic  defense  plans  are 
worked  out.  Where  possible,  radios  are  in- 
stalled so  that  a  village  can  send  out  an  immedi- 
ate call  for  aid  in  the  event  of  attack.  The 
widespread  use  of  helicopters  to  send  out  rescue 
missions  has  meant  that  aid  has  most  often  come 
in  time  to  beleaguered  villages. 

Once  a  strategic  village  has  been  established, 
the  government  can  then  move  in  with  programs 
of  aid  for  the  villagers,  confident  that  a  far 
higher  degree  of  security  can  now  be  given  the 
teachers,  nurses,  and  administrative  personnel 
sent  out  by  the  government.  The  villagers  learn 
that  successful  resistance  to  the  Viet  Cong  is 
possible.  They  see  also  the  practical  efforts  of 
the  government  to  improve  their  lot,  and  thus 
become  more  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the 
fight  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

Simultaneously,  the  Vietnamese  Army  is 
seeking  out  the  terrorists,  destroying  their 
jungle  training  camps  and  crude  munitions  fac- 
tories, going  into  remote  swam])  and  forest  areas 
where  for  years  the  terrorists  have  been  all  but 
immune  from  attack.  The  important  role  of 
the  helicopter  in  all  this  lias  been  publicized  ex- 
tensively.    But  an  officer  of  an  allied  nation, 


knowledgeable  in  the  problems  of  terrorist  war- 
fare, once  told  me  that  for  all  the  new  develop- 
ments in  weaponry  and  transport  this  anti- 
guerrilla  war  is  still  primarily  a  war  of  the 
brains  and  the  feet.  By  this  he  meant  that  as 
wily  as  the  Communist  terrorist  is,  and  as  hard 
and  as  inured  to  privation,  his  opponent  must  be 
able  to  outthink  him  and  outlast  him. 

While  army  operations  against  the  terrorist 
organization  are  part  of  the  answer,  the  heart 
of  the  struggle  is  in  the  strategic  village. 
Thorough  and  intelligent  implementation  of 
this  program  will  leave  the  terrorist  as  a  fish 
out  of  water.  Kejected  by  the  people,  he  will 
be  exposed  to  relentless  pursuit  by  the  armed 
forces.  All  but  the  hard-core  Communists 
among  the  terrorists  will  be  more  and  more 
attracted  to  the  side  of  the  government.  An 
amnesty  program  has  already  been  instituted 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  encourage 
defection. 

These  programs  are  making  good  progress, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Viet 
Cong  will  be  defeated.  One  barometer  of  grow- 
ing GVN  strength  against  the  Communists  is 
the  increase  in  voluntary  intelligence  from  the 
population.  In  one  province,  long  a  Viet  Cong 
stronghold,  government  forces  were  actually 
tipped  off  in  advance  to  three-quarters  of  the 
Viet  Cong  attacks  last  month.  Last  week  the 
number  of  Viet  Cong  defectors  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  171.  Vietnamese  rice  exports, 
halted  completely  in  the  fall  of  1961,  are  now 
normal.  We  expect  a  long  struggle,  but  we  are 
confident  of  the  outcome. 

The  struggle  in  Viet-Nam  gains  the  headlines 
in  today's  newspapers.  But  throughout  Asia, 
new  nations,  in  varying  degrees,  are  facing  the 
challenge  of  creating  progressive,  yet  stable, 
societies  in  a  world  of  uncertainty.  American 
policy  aims  to  provide  our  experience,  our  en- 
thusiasm, and,  insofar  as  our  resources  permit, 
our  material  aid  to  this  great  enterprise  of  na- 
tion building. 

Given  the  broader  framework  of  your  discus- 
sions here  on  the  subject  of  cold  war  educa- 
tion, I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  draw  certain 
implications  from  what  I  have  been  saying,  im- 
plications valid  over  the  whole  range  of  our 
world  problems.    I  have  set  these  down  in  the 
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form  of  five  points  which  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  as  a  conclusion  and  a  summing  up. 

Education  for  the  Cold  War 

First,  we  must  remain  strong.  Strong  mili- 
tarily ami  economically,  ami  strong  morally. 
Our  will  to  sacrifice  when  necessary  must  be 
steadfast.  We  know  that  the  Communists  are 
led  by  their  dogma  to  underestimate  the 
st  rengt  h  and  will  of  democratic  peoples.  As  we 
remain  strong  and  determined,  we  shall  make 
clear  to  the  Communists  that  their  challenges 
to  free  men  can  never  succeed  in  the  long  run. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  confi- 
dence of  all  free  peoples  that  communism  can  be 
resisted  and  defeated  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  their  knowledge  that  our  strength  and  will 
and  our  helping  hand  are  equal  to  the.  task.  As 
I  stressed  at  the  outset,  steady  nerves  are  more 
than  ever  before  a  vital  component  of  this 
struggle. 

Secondly,  free-world  power  and  diplomacy 
must  be  matched  together  and  used  in  just  the 
proper  proportions  and  quantities,  with  careful 
thought,  skill,  and  precision.  In  the  prenuclear 
age  some  errors,  some  bumbling,  could  perhaps 
be  tolerated  without  disastrous  consequences. 
But  ever  since  man  has  learned  the  secret  of 
nuclear  fire,  learned  this  long  before  there  is  any 
assurance  that  he  can  control  it,  a  major  error 
or  misstep,  a  serious  accident,  could  result  in 
the  almost  instantaneous  incineration  of  the 
population  centers  of  the  world  and  the  mutila- 
tion and  poisoning  of  large  areas  of  the  earth. 
Just  as  our  power  must  be  applied  in  exceed- 
ingly precise  amounts,  and  in  full  knowledge  of 
the  ability  and  will  of  the  opponent  to  bring  to 
bear  his  power,  so  must  our  policy  objectives  be 
denned  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  If 
these  objectives  are  defined  unwisely,  unrealisti- 
cally,  or  unclearly,  we  may  expose  ourselves  to 
unnecessary  setbacks,  even  to  disaster. 

Precision,  wisdom,  realism :  these  require  the 
utmost  in  cool  and  unemotional  judgment  and 
what  I  called  earlier  cool,  deliberate  analysis. 
Tough  minds,  analytical  minds,  are  required  to 
carry  this  nation  through  the  dangerous  era  in 
which  we  live.  Our  minds  must  be  keen  enough 
to  recognize  that  no  situation  is  simple;  that 
untidiness  is  characteristic  of  most  problems; 


i  hat  there  are  no  shortcuts  to  success,  no  neat, 
swift  solutions  anywhere.  Today  the  critical 
issues  we  face  demand  of  all  of  us  the  capacity 
to  live  in  a  complex  world  of  untidy  situations 
and  yet  do  what  is  required  of  us  with  steady 
nerves  and  unflinching  will. 

Thirdly,  while  we  are  combating  Communist 
imperialism  in  all  its  forms,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  against  something 
and  that  in  the  last  analysis  success  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  build,  to  construct,  to  con- 
tribute to  man's  spiritual  and  material  welfare. 
We  are  cooperating  with  many  free  peoples  in 
great  efforts  at  nation  building,  while  the  Com- 
munists try  to  tear  down,  in  order  to  impose 
their  hold  and  their  system  on  the  world. 

Fourthly,  there  is  a  larger  need  for  tolerance 
in  international  life.  Happily  there  is  a  grow- 
ing understanding  among  us  of  the  diverse  ways 
by  which  different  peoples  seek  to  obtain  happi- 
ness and  security  in  a  troubled  world.  In  pass- 
ing I  also  wish  to  observe  that,  remembering 
our  own  unfinished  business  in  fulfilling  the 
ideals  of  the  American  Constitution,  we  must 
be  tolerant  of  the  shortcomings  we  may  see  in 
other  societies.  While  we  are  justifiably  proud 
of  our  institutions  and  our  freedoms  and  stand 
as  leaders  in  the  democratic  world,  our  prestige 
and  influence  in  the  world  suffer  whenever  we 
fall  short  of  our  own  ideals. 

Finally,  we  must  have  knowledge,  deeper  and 
wider  knowledge  than  we  have  ever  had  before, 
of  ourselves  and  of  other  peoples,  their  motives 
and  their  hopes.  With  knowledge  we  can  gain 
the  understanding  and  the  insight  on  which  wise 
policy  must  be  based.  President  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed this  idea  in  a  speech  at  San  Diego  State 
College  in  California  last  week :  No  country  can 
possibly  move  ahead,  no  free  society  can  pos- 
sibly be  sustained,  unless  it  has  an  educated 
citizenry  whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  per- 
mit it  to  take  part  in  the  complicated  and  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  decisions  which  are  de- 
manded not  only  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress but  of  all  the  citizens,  who  exercise  the 
ultimate  power. 

This  thought  of  the  President  is  a  fitting 
close  to  my  observations.  If  American  freedom 
is  to  survive  and  to  grow  in  peace,  it  is  because 
people  like  you  here  at  this  conference  boldly 
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take  the  responsibility  of  knowing  and  learning 
and  persuading  others  to  pursue  this  quest.  I 
congratulate  you  for  the  important  contribution 
which  your  activities  here  are  making  to  the 
security  of  our  nation  and  to  the  peace  of 
mankind. 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Sign  Agreement 
for  Direct  Communications  Link 

WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT,  JUNE  20 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  20 

Today  (in  Geneva)  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United   States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference signed  an  agreement  which  will  estab- 
lish a  direct  communications  link  between  their 
respective  capitals.    This  age  of  fast-moving 
events  requires  quick,  dependable  communica- 
tions for  use  in  time  of  emergency.    By  their 
signatures  today,  therefore,  both  Governments 
have  taken  a  first  step  to  help  reduce  the  risk 
of  war  occurring  by  accident  or  miscalculation. 
This  agreement  on  a  communications  link  is  a 
limited  but  practical  step  forward  in  arms  con- 
trol  and  disarmament.    We  hope  agreement 
on  other  more  encompassing  measures  will  fol- 
low.   We  shall  bend  every  effort  to  go  on  from 
this  first  step. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Memorandum  of  Understanding 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  Regarding  the  Establishment  of  a 
Direct  Communications  Link  Signed  on  June  20, 
1963  at  Geneva,  Switzerland 

For  use  in  time  of  emergency,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  agreed  to 
establish  as  soon  as  technically  feasible  a  direct  com- 
munications link  between  the  two  governments. 

Each  government  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  link  on  its  own  territory.  Each 
government  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
continuous  functioning  of  the  link  and  prompt  delivery 


to  its  head  of  government  of  any  communications  re- 
ceived by  means  of  the  link  from  the  head  of  govern- 
ment of  the  other  party. 

Arrangements  for  establishing  and  operating  the  link 
are  set  forth  in  the  Annex  which  is  attached  hereto  and 
forms  an  integral  part  hereof. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  this  20th  day  of  June, 
1963. 


For  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Charles    C.    Stelle 

Acting  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament 


For  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics : 

Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin  _ 
Acting  Representative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament 

Annex  to  Memorandum 

Annex  to  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  Be- 
tween the  United   States  of   America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Regarding  the 
Establishment  of  a  Direct  Communications  Link 
The  direct  communications  link  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  established  in  accordance  with  the  memo- 
randum, and  the  operation  of  such  link,  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  direct  communications  link  shall  consist  of: 

A.  Two  terminal  points  with  telegraph-teleprinter 
equipment  between  which  communications  shall  be 
directly  exchanged ; 

B.  One  full-time  duplex  wire  telegraph  cir- 
cuit, routed  Washington-London-Copenhagen-Stock- 
holm-Helsinki-Moscow, which  shall  be  used  for  the 
transmission  of  messages ; 

C.  One  fuU-time  duplex  radio  telegraph  circuit, 
routed  Washington-Tangier-Moscow,  which  shall  be 
used  for  service  communications  and  for  coordination 
of  operations  between  the  two  terminal  points. 

If  experience  in  operating  the  direct  communications 
link  should  demonstrate  that  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  wire  telegraph  circuit  is  advisable,  such 
circuit  may  be  established  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween authorized  representatives  of  both  governments. 

2.  In  case  of  interruption  of  the  wire  circuit,  trans- 
mission of  messages  shall  be  effected  via  the  radio 
circuit,  and  for  this  purpose  provision  shall  be  made  at 
the  terminal  points  for  the  capability  of  prompt  switch- 
ing of  all  necessary  equipment  from  one  circuit  to 
another. 

3.  The  terminal  points  of  the  link  shall  be  so 
equipped  as  to  provide  for  the  transmission  and  recep- 
tion of  messages  from  Moscow  to  Washington  in  the 
Russian  language  and  from  Washington  to  Moscow  in 
the  English  language.  In  this  connection,  the  USSR 
shall  furnish  the  United  States  four  sets  of  telegraph 
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terminal  equipment,  including  page  printers,  trans- 
mitters, and  reperforators,  with  one  year's  supply  of 
spare  parts  and  all  necessary  special  tools,  test  equip- 
ment, operating  instructions  and  other  technical  litera- 
ture, to  provide  for  transmission  and  reception  of 
messages  in  the  Russian  language.  The  United  States 
shall  furnish  the  Soviet  Union  four  sets  of  telegraph 
terminal  equipment,  including  page  printers,  trans- 
mitters, and  reperforators,  with  one  year's  supply  of 
spare  parts  and  all  necessary  special  tools,  test  equip- 
ment, operating  instructions  and  other  technical 
literature,  to  provide  for  transmission  and  reception 
of  messages  in  the  English  language.  The  equip- 
ment described  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  exchanged 
directly  between  the  parties  without  any  payment 
being  required  therefor. 

4.  The  terminal  points  of  the  direct  communications 
link  shall  be  provided  with  encoding  equipment.  For 
the  terminal  point  in  the  USSR,  four  sets  of  such 
equipment  (each  capable  of  simplex  operation),  with 
one  year's  supply  of  spare  parts,  with  all  necessary 
special  tools,  test  equipment,  operating  instructions 
and  other  technical  literature,  and  with  all  necessary 
blank  tape,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  to 
the  USSR  against  payment  of  the  cost  thereof  by  the 
USSR. 

The  USSR  shall  provide  for  preparation  and  delivery 
of  keying  tapes  to  the  terminal  point  of  the  link  in  the 
United  States  for  reception  of  messages  from  the 
USSR.  The  United  States  shall  provide  for  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  keying  tapes  to  the  terminal  point 
of  the  link  in  the  USSR  for  reception  of  messages  from 
the  United  States.  Delivery  of  prepared  keying  tapes 
to  the  terminal  points  of  the  link  shall  be  effected 
through  the  Embassy  of  the  USSR  in  Washington  (for 
the  terminal  of  the  link  in  the  USSR)  and  through  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  in  Moscow  (for  the  ter- 
minal of  the  link  in  the  United  States) . 

5.  The  United  States  and  the  USSR  shall  designate 
the  agencies  responsible  for  the  arrangements  regard- 
ing the  direct  communications  link,  for  its  technical 
maintenance,  continuity  and  reliability,  and  for  the 
timely  transmission  of  messages. 

Such  agencies  may,  by  mutual  agreement,  decide 
matters  and  develop  instructions  relating  to  the  techni- 
cal maintenance  and  operation  of  the  direct  communi- 
cations link  and  effect  arrangements  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  link. 

6.  The  technical  parameters  of  the  telegraph  circuits 
of  the  link  and  of  the  terminal  equipment,  as  well  as 
the  maintenance  of  such  circuits  and  equipment,  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  CCITT  [Comite  consultatif  in- 
ternational telegraphique  et  telephonique]  and  CCIR 
[Comite  consultatif  international  des  radio  communi- 
cations] recommendations. 

Transmission  and  reception  of  messages  over  the  di- 
rect communications  link  shall  be  effected  in  accord- 
ance   with    applicable    recommendations    of    interna- 


tional telegraph  and  radio  communications  regulations, 
as  well  as  with  mutually  agreed  instructions. 

7.  The  costs  of  the  direct  communications  link  shall 
be  borne  as  follows : 

A.  The  USSR  shall  pay  the  full  cost  of  leasing  the 
portion  of  the  telegraph  circuit  from  Moscow  to  Hel- 
sinki and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  leasing  the  por- 
tion of  the  telegraph  circuit  from  Helsinki  to  London. 
The  United  States  shall  pay  the  full  cost  of  leasing 
the  portion  of  the  telegraph  circuit  from  Washington 
to  London  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  leasing  the  por- 
tion of  the  telegraph  circuit  from  London  to  Helsinki. 

B.  Payment  of  the  cost  of  leasing  the  radio  tele- 
graph circuit  between  Moscow  and  Washington  shall 
be  effected  without  any  transfer  of  payments  between 
the  parties.  The  USSR  shall  bear  the  expenses  relat- 
ing to  the  transmission  of  messages  from  Moscow  to 
Washington.  The  United  States  shall  bear  the  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  transmission  of  messages  from 
Washington  to  Moscow. 


Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
Visits  Washington 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  21 

The  White  House  announced  on  June  21  that 
the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Gordon  Men- 
zies,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  will  pay  an 
informal  visit  to  Washington  July  8-10. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  call  on  President 
Kennedy  and  will  be  guest  at  a  Presidential 
luncheon  in  the  White  House  on  July  8.  The 
following  day  he  will  confer  with  officials  at 
the  State  Department,  where  Secretary  Rusk 
will  host  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Sir  Robert  and 
his  wife,  Dame  Pattie  Menzies.  The  Prime 
Minister  last  visited  Washington  and  conferred 
with  President  Kennedy  in  June  1962.1 

Sir  Robert  arrives  in  the  United  States  on 
July  2.  On  July  4  he  will  inaugurate  a  new 
series  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Orations 
on  the  grounds  of  Monticello.  This  will  be  the 
first  occasion  on  which  an  oration  has  been  given 
at  Monticello  on  Independence  Day,  Previous 
orations  have  been  delivered  by  former  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman. 


1  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  released  on  June  20, 
1962,  see  Bulletin  of  July  16,  1962,  p.  116. 
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On  Our  Quarrel  With  Success 


by  John  Kenneth  GaTbraith 
Ambassador  to  India1 


A  commencement  address  such  as  I  am  giving 
today  could,  at  first  glance,  seem  a  rather  formi- 
dable responsibility.  It  comes  at  a  rather  criti- 
cal moment  in  the  life  of  the  audience.  It  is 
delivered  and  heard  under  conditions  of  consid- 
erable solemnity.  To  be  at  all  acceptable  the 
speech  must  contain  advice  on  some  fairly  por- 
tentous subject— the  prospect  for  mankind,  the 
proper  choice  of  a  career,  or,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, the  importance  of  repaying  to  a  hopefully 
receptive  society  some  of  the  investment  that, 
however  unwittingly,  it  has  made  in  the  listen- 
ers. This  could  seem  a  task  of  some  unction. 
That  it  is  not  so  regarded  is  doubtless  because 
no  one  in  the  whole  of  modern  history  seems 
ever  to  have  been  guided  by  what  he  heard  in  a 
commencement  speech.  Indeed  it  is  not  on 
record  that  anyone  ever  admitted  to  having  re- 
membered what  was  said  in  a  commencement 
speech.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  anyone 
has,  in  fact,  ever  listened. 

So  it  has  come  about  that,  although  during 
this  week  and  next  these  orations  are  being 
ground  out  on  what  amounts  to  an  assembly 
line  basis— here  and  there  a  stripped  model  or 
a  compact,  many  more  rich  with  chrome,  quad- 
ruple headlights,  soft  upholstery,  ingenious  ac- 
cessories, and  double  bumpers— it  all  signifies 
very  little.  For  this  we  may  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful. Of  all  the  nightmares  currently  available 
to  Americans,  there  is  none  so  hideous  as  the 
possibility  that  they  might  one  day  begin  to 
heed  all  the  advice  that  their  orators  offer  them. 
Yet    I    am    here    as    your    commencement 


1  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  June 
9  (press  release  308  dated  June  7). 


speaker.  I  cannot  escape  my  task  even  though 
it  is  so  largely  liturgical.  So  in  a  great  com- 
mencement day  tradition,  I  am  going  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  government  and  the  public 
service.  This  will  lead  me  on  to  what  I  judge  to 
be  one  of  the  more  important  trends  in  the  de- 
bate on  public  policy  in  our  day.  My  intention 
is  analytical,  not  hortatory.  I  do  not  expect  to 
influence  your  life  or  that  of  anyone  else. 

Indeed  I  will  omit  the  usual  plea  that  you 
consider  the  public  service  as  a  career.  That  is 
entirely  up  to  you.  If  you  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  making  money,  you  should  go  into  busi- 
ness and  make  money.  No  one  need  beg  for 
talent  on  behalf  of  the  public  service.  At  least 
beyond  a  certain  minimum,  money  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  work  that  is  interesting  and  engross- 
ing, and  in  these  respects  the  public  service  is — 
or  can  be — far  superior  to  any  private  business. 
As  compared  with  the  public  service — or,  for 
similar  reasons,  colleges,  universities,  and  re- 
search organizations — private  enterprise  must 
have  a  substantial  income  differential  in  its 
favor. 

In  this  connection,  and  speaking  wholly  as  an 
individual,  I  am  dubious  of  recent  proposals  to 
raise  salaries  of  top  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
tycoon  levels.  People  in  the  lesser  ranks  of  a 
private  corporation  think  of  the  top  company 
brass  as  separated  from  themselves  by  unimagi- 
nably high  incomes.  So  do  people  at  large.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  no  such  sense  of  aliena- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  would 
be  unfortunate  were  it  to  exist  in  the  future. 
The  upper  levels  of  the  permanent  civil  service 
and  the  lesser  political  posts  are  presently  sub- 
ject to   a  considerable  financial  pinch.    This 
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should  certainly  be  relieved  and  generously. 
Elsewhere  we  should  be  more  gradual.  Even  at 
present  rates  there  is  no  visible  shortage  of  can- 
didates for  the  Supreme  Court  or  Congress  or, 
one  suspects,  for  the  Cabinet  or  our  embassies. 
Nor  is  there  evidence  that  higher  talent  would 
be  improved  proportionately  with  pay  or  at  all. 
In  senior  government  posts  we  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  thinks  that  public  service  is  worth 
modest  standards  of  pay. 

Some  Hazards  of  Public  Service 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  public  service, 
or  in  attitudes  toward  public  policy,  which, 
from  the  limited  perspective  of  these  last  21/2 
years,  do  seem  to  me  important.  As  I  have 
just  suggested,  the  great  case  for  the  public 
service  is  the  interest  of  the  work — the  sense  of 
accomplishment  that  it  offers.  This  sense  of  ac- 
complishment and  the  resulting  public  recogni- 
tion are  in  danger.    This  does  merit  attention. 

One  danger  comes  from  the  overorganization 
of  government  and  the  excessive  subdivision  of 
tasks  so  that  the  individual  no  longer  has  any 
real  sense  of  his  relation  to  results.  Increas- 
ingly, public  policy  is  made,  or  anyhow  con- 
sidered, in  vast  oleaginous  meetings  where  each 
participant  speaks  for  his  own  bureau,  office,  or 
special  area  of  knowledge  and  many  serve  only 
by  being  present.  This  is  not  calculated  to  en- 
hance interest.  Papers,  telegrams,  press  releases 
are  all  the  product  of  a  highly  organized  proc- 
ess of  group  thought.  The  individual  has,  as  a 
result,  the  same  relation  to  results  as  a  tobacco 
leaf  to  one  of  the  new  homogenized  cigars.  The 
speeches  of  the  modern  public  official  are  a  par- 
ticular case  in  point.  Their  production  com- 
bines the  literary  and  other  talents  of  a  small 
army  and  they  invariably  sound  as  though  they 
had  been  written  by  one.  The  homogenizing 
process  in  the  public  service  tends  to  exclude  the 
tough,  controversial,  and  uncompromising  par- 
ticipant for,  naturally  enough,  he  is  a  great 
nuisance. 

As  compared  with  25  years  ago,  the  Federal 
Government  now  lays  a  much  stronger  restrain- 
ing hand  on  the  individual  who  has  a  clear  view 
of  what  he  would  like  to  accomplish  and  a 
strong  desire  to  do  it.  The  abrasive  contro- 
versy which  characterized  the  Roosevelt  bu- 


reaucracy has  all  but  gone.  So  has  the  art  of 
broken  field  running  by  the  man  who  knew  pre- 
cisely where  he  wanted  to  go  and  who  was 
skilled  at  finding  the  holes  in  the  formidable 
phalanx  composed  of  those  whose  mission  in  life 
is  to  resist  action  and,  where  possible,  also 
thought.  Instead  we  have  much  greater  empha- 
sis on  order,  discipline,  and  conformity.  In  any 
great  organization  these  are  not  wholly  to  be 
deplored.  They  are  admirable  on  questions  of 
nuclear  politics.  But  the  Federal  Government 
has  urgent  need  to  recognize  and  foster  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  achievement  on  mat- 
ters of  public  policy.  This  is  the  claim  of  the 
public  career. 

The  further  hazard  which  anyone  entering 
the  public  service  must  face  in  our  time  is  the 
modern  compulsion  to  quarrel  with  success. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  and  one  that  is  not  well 
understood.  Those  who  are  associated  with  suc- 
cessful public  policy  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
danger  they  run.  Those  who  are  not  so  associ- 
ated will  also  be  rewarded  by  understanding. 
They  can  expect  that  political  and  public  opin- 
ion will  now  be  rallied  rather  effectively  against 
whatever  works,  and  they  can  count  themselves 
well  out  of  it.  Or  they  may  wish  to  join  the 
hue  and  cry. 

The  Risk  of  Accomplishment 

All  students  of  this  modern  compulsion  to 
quarrel  with  success  must  begin,  I  believe,  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  It  was  the 
first  major  accomplishment  of  the  architects  of 
this  curious  form  of  controversy.  It  remains 
in  many  ways  the  classical  example  of  the  phe- 
nomenon I  am  here  isolating. 

The  TVA  was  launched  30  years  ago  this 
spring.  From  the  beginning  it  seemed  clear 
that  this  was  an  innovation  of  prime  importance. 
And  so  it  turned  out.  Industry  came  to  the 
valley.  Agriculture  improved.  Power  con- 
sumption increased.  Commerce  flowed  on  the 
clear  waters  of  the  once  muddy  and  unpredict- 
able stream.  Living  standards  rose.  And  the 
word  spread.  In  time  a  visit  to  Knoxville  or 
Muscle  Shoals  went  automatically  on  the 
agenda  of  every  visitor  to  the  United  States. 
The  letters  "TVA"  were  known  in  Bolivia, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Ukraine.    Halfway  around 
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the  world  the  Governments  of  Bihar  and  Ben- 
gal set  up  the  Damodar  Valley  Corporation  in 
frank  imitation.  Nothing  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  in  this  century  was  quite  such  an 
unqualified  success. 

The  reaction  was  highly  adverse.  The  TVA 
became  our  most  alarming  phenomenon.  There 
were  formidable  efforts  to  curb  the  experi- 
ments-even to  sell  it  off,  as  (according  to  Mr. 
Emmet  Hughes)  President  Eisenhower 
yearned  to  do.  Of  course  the  TVA  survived 
these  efforts.  But  it  was  firmly  agreed  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  would  ever  be  attempted 
again.  One  such  experiment,  if  really  success- 
ful, is  enough. 

TVA  is  no  isolated  example  of  a  successful 
quarrel  with  success.  In  the  years  following 
World  War  II  the  GI  bill  of  rights  was  hailed 
as  an  inspired  instance  of  what  the  Government 
could  do  to  enlarge  educational  opportunity. 
Tens  of  thousands  seized  the  chance;  the  Nation 
is  still  profiting  from  the  investment.  It 
worked  so  well  and  was  so  much  praised  that 
we  strongly  resolved  against  any  permanent 
effort  of  equivalent  magnitude  in  the  field  of 
education. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  the  farmers.  In 
recent  decades  they  have  responded  to  assured 
prices  and  income  with  unparalleled  improve- 
ments in  capital  plant,  technology,  and  efficiency 
and  output.  This  great  agrarian  success  has 
been  celebrated  by  men  of  all  opinions  and  all 
parties,  including  quite  a  few  who  have  never 
seen  a  farm.  The  Communists  have  conceded 
that  this  performance  improves  dramatically 
on  their  own  agricultural  accomplishment.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  large-scale  demand  for 
the  elimination  of  the  price  supports  and  con- 
trols which  were  the  fulcrum  of  this  achieve- 
ment. This  attack  has  been  conducted  with  real 
vigor.  At  the  moment  it  seems  to  be  making 
some  headway. 

The  reaction  to  the  success  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy has  had  a  more  general  counterpart.  Since 
World  War  II  economic  performance  in  the 
United  States,  as  also  in  Western  Europe,  has 
been  favorable.  Employment  has  been  high; 
the  business  cycle  has  shown  little  of  its  old 
violence;  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
Marx's  promise  of  increasingly  adverse  per- 


formance by  maturing  capitalism  would  soon 
be  redeemed.    All  of  this  has  been  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  rather  dismal  economic  show- 
ing in  much  of  the  period  between  the  two  wars. 
There  can  be  no  serious  question  as  to  what 
made  the  difference.   Capitalism  did  not  reform 
itself.    That  reform  was  needed  was  never  a 
major    contention   of   the   average  capitalist 
There  was  a  determined  public  effort  to  correct 
the  shortcomings  of  the  economic  system.    If  it 
did  not  provide  needed  income  and  employment, 
compensatory  action  was  taken  by  the  state. 
Individuals  were  assured  of  substitute  employ- 
ment or   income   when   private   opportunities 
were  deficient.    The  economy  was  assured  pari 
passu  of  a  substitute  flow  of  purchasing  power. 
At  the  same  time  taxes  were  used  to  arrest  pre- 
vious tendencies  to  an  excessive  concentration 
of  income,  and  larger  state  expenditures  added 
a  further  stabilizing  influence.     Special  steps 
were  taken  to  bolster  the  position  of  weaker 
groups.     Private  enterprise  became  the  bene- 
ficiary of   a  vast  amount  of  state-sponsored 
technology. 

The  results  once  again  have  been  predictable. 
The  success  of  the  economy  has  been  much  ap- 
plauded.   The  attack  on  the  measures  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  has  been  unrelenting.    The 
tax,  fiscal,  welfare,  and  other  public  policies 
promoting   improved   performance  have  been 
received  with  prof oimd  alarm.   There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  we  cannot  risk  any  more 
such  accomplishment.    As  a  result,  steps  to  im- 
prove  medical    care,    strengthen   and    extend 
unemployment    compensation,    improve    fiscal 
management  by  the  Government  or  to  enlarge 
Government  responsibility  in  such  fields  as,  say, 
urban  transport  are  being  stoutly  resisted.    A 
friend  of  mine  thinks  that,  in  the  great  struggle 
of  our  time,  we  are  cautious  about  discouraging 
the  Russians.    I  doubt  if  this  is  the  explanation. 

The  Cases  of  Cuba  and  India 

However,  it  is  in  foreign  policy  that  our 
modern  quarrel  with  success  becomes  most  in- 
tense, and  I  venture  to  think  that  over  the  next 
50  years  most  of  the  Ph.  D.  theses  on  the  phe- 
nomenon will  deal  with  external  events. 

More  than  momentary  attention  may  well  be 
given  to  the  recent  case  of  Cuba.    Here  in  the 
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past  year  the  Soviets  made  a  major  step  across 
the  informal  boundary  which  they  and  we  (al- 
though not  the  Chinese)  have  respected  since 
World  War  II.  By  a  firm  and  considered  pol- 
icy they  were  persuaded  to  withdraw.  There 
was  no  bloodshed — a  matter  of  some  signifi- 
cance to  those  who  would  have  provided  the 
blood.  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Washington, 
New  York,  and  Chicago  were  not  destroyed  in 
the  process.  This  must  have  been  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  permanent  residents  as  well  as 
larger  taxpayers. 

This  success  provoked  an  attack  of  unparal- 
leled proportions.  The  reaction  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  of  which  I  am  a 
member  has,  I  confess,  struck  me  as  a  trifle 
untutored.  They  have  asked  the  critics  if  they 
really  wanted  a  policy  which,  by  its  sanguinary 
violence,  would  have  alienated  all  of  Latin 
America  and  most  of  the  other  smaller  nations 
of  the  world.  And  they  have  wondered  if  nu- 
clear conflict,  which  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
might  have  reduced  the  United  States  from  a 
great  power  to  a  distraught  group  of  survivors 
dependent  very  possibly  even  for  their  nutrition 
on  the  bounty  of  other  and  less  damaged  coun- 
tries, was  really  such  a  good  idea.  I  fear  my 
colleagues  have  not  fully  grasped  the  compul- 
sion to  quarrel  with  accomplishment.  Had  they 
done  so.  they  would  not  have  been  so  surprised. 

In  the  last  few  months  I  have  been  interested 
in  a  lesser  quarrel  with  success  concerning  India. 
For  many  years  the  policies  of  India  have  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  concern.  We  felt, 
particularly  vis-a-vis  China,  that  India  adopted 
an  unnecessarily  easygoing  attitude.  Last  au- 
tumn the  Chinese  invaded  India.  Indian  atti- 
tudes on  China  and  Chinese  communism  were 
dramatically  revised.  No  other  country  in  Asia, 
perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world,  is  so 
passionately  concerned  about  Chinese  ambi- 
tions. We  went  promptly  to  the  support  of  the 
Indians  in  their  moment  of  need  and  earned 
their  warm  gratitude  and  respect.  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  no  one  a  year  ago  could  have 
forecast  such  a  dramatic  improvement  in  our 
relations  with  India.  Such  has  been  the  success 
that  I  am  told  our  problems  on  economic  and 
military  aid  to  India  this  year  will  be  particu- 
larly difficult.  Once  again  success  is  causing  us 
serious  problems. 


The  Foreign  Aid  Program 

Our  most  durable  quarrel  with  success,  and 
one  that  may  merit  more  minute  examination 
even  than  the  case  of  Cuba,  is  foreign  aid.  This 
has  been  the  unique  American  contribution  to 
diplomacy  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  fre- 
quently backward  craft  and  one  that  takes  fre- 
quent pride  in  being  traditional  and  unprogres- 
sive.  It  is  a  contribution  vitally  related  to 
circumstance.  In  a  world  where  the  few 
wealthy  countries  have  been  getting  wealthy 
and,  as  a  broad  generalization,  the  many  poor 
countries  have  been  remaining  very  poor,  an  aid 
program  was  an  indispensable  solvent  of  ten- 
sion. 

One  need  reflect  for  only  the  briefest  moment 
on  the  nature  of  an  international  society  in 
which  the  people  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa  saw  their  own  living  standards  static  or 
deteriorating  while  incomes  and  output  in  the 
United  States  (for  which  they  supplied  mate- 
rials and  some  markets)  went  on  each  year  to 
higher  and  higher  levels.  In  such  a  world  our 
influence  would  be  negligible,  nonexistent,  or  re- 
placed by  open  antagonism,  and  one  is  tempted 
to  say  deservedly  so.  Our  influence  is,  in  fact, 
very  great.  Instead  of  envy  and  anger,  the 
image  aroused  by  the  word  "America"  through- 
out the  world  is  one  of  generosity  and  compas- 
sion. We  are  thought  to  be  marked,  in  contrast 
with  other  countries,  by  our  capacity  to  grasp 
the  problems  of  less  fortunate  people. 

Our  administration  of  foreign  aid  has  been 
far  from  perfect.  We  have  underemphasized 
education.  We  have  thought  it  possible  to  base 
effective  development  on  reactionary  social 
structures.  (Men  will  not  produce  very  effi- 
ciently if  they  know  that  the  product  will  go  in 
any  case  to  landlords,  tax  farmers,  and  money- 
lenders.) Money  has  on  occasion  been  wasted. 
(Without  making  a  case  for  waste,  we  may 
remind  ourselves  that  it  has  been  a  regular 
companion  piece  of  development.  Tens  of  mil- 
lions were  borrowed  by  American  State  gov- 
ernments and  put  into  canals  just  before  the 
railroads  made  them  obsolete.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  public  subsidy  to 
the  railroads  found  its  way  into  private 
pockets.) 

On  occasion  we  have  misjudged  the  larger 
purposes  of  our  aid  policy  and  assumed  it  to 
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be  the  servant  of  narrow  ideological  pref- 
erences. (If  we  offer  a  wide  range  of  choice  in 
economic  structure  as  the  alternative  to  com- 
munism, we  can  hardly  lose.  If  we  insist  on 
our  view  of  capitalism  as  the  only  alternative, 
our  chances  are  far  less  favorable.)  And,  on 
occasion,  we  have  assumed  that  questions  on 
foreign  aid  could  best  be  answered  by  men  of 
inspired  general  wisdom  who  were  not  exces- 
sively hampered  by  experience  in  the  problems 
of  economic  development  or  of  the  countries 
for  which  they  prescribed. 

But  the  test  of  a  policy  is  not  whether  all 
problems  are  solved  but  whether  it  performs 
its  task.  The  aid  program  has  forestalled  what 
would  have  been  certain  calamity  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  poor  countries.  It  is  perhaps 
the  principal  reason  why  countries  such  as  India 
and  Pakistan  have  been  spared  the  painful 
travail  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  why  they  remain  committed 
to  personal  liberty  and  Western  institutions. 
Had  there  been  no  aid  programs  in  this  last 
decade,  the  world  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  and  from  our  point  of  view  much 
less  satisfactory. 

Once  again  we  have  the  predictable  result. 
In  the  case  of  the  aid  programs  the  quarrel  with 
accomplishment  is  especially  severe.  The 
shortcomings  are  picked  out  like  the  trees.  The 
accomplishments  have  disappeared  like  the 
forest.  The  man  of  sound  and  secure  reputa- 
tion, at  least  of  a  sort,  is  the  one  who  tells  you 
where  you  can  cut  a  half  billion,  or  a  billion, 
or  two  billion.  Even  the  semantics  are  reveal- 
ing. Those  who  quarrel  with  success  here  do 
not  deny  the  fact.  They  tell  you  where  the 
cuts  can  be  made  with  the  least  damage. 

The  notion  that  we  should,  as  needed,  invest 
more  and  do  better  is  gradually  receding  under 
this  onslaught.  Once  again  the  quarrel  with 
accomplishment  is  going  very  well.  However, 
it  is  not  serving  the  United  States  at  all  well. 
Were  it  the  problem  of  modern  government 
that  there  are  few  things  to  criticize,  this  tend- 
ency to  quarrel  with  accomplishment  would  be 
forgivable.  It  is  evident  that  modern  man 
must  quarrel  about  something  .  But  as  govern- 
ment is  currently  conducted  in  the  United  States 
and  despite  the  enlightened  influence  of  many 


people  from  this  State,  there  is  still  sufficient 
that  is  wrong  and  even  foolish. 

I  would  be  sorry  today  if  I  seemed  to  be 
against  criticism.     Nothing  would  be  further 
from  my  thoughts.    I  consider  it  vital  for  the 
effective  operation  of  a  democracy  and  a  highly 
congenial  personal  avocation.   But  I  find  it  hard 
to  applaud  this  continuing  discontent  with  ac- 
complishment.   Kadicals  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion seemed  often  to  be  taking  a  rather  lofty 
and  even  critical  view  of  sales,  production, 
profits,  and  the  other  symbols  of  business  suc- 
cess. Businessmen  fresh  from  some  considerable 
industrial  achievement  reacted  adversely  to  this 
criticism.    They  thought  there  might  be  more 
attention  to  results.  But  government  is  also  a 
serious  affair.    The  resolution  of  international 
disputes  without  resort  to  nuclear  destruction, 
the  winning  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
other  nations,  and  improvements  in  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  our  own  people  are  also 
worthy  of  our  effort  and  energy.    I  doubt  that 
the  assault  on  such  public  achievement  has  any 
more  to  commend  it  than  the  earlier  attack  on 
private  accomplishment. 


U.S.  Makes  Interim  Modification 
of  Tin  Disposal  Program 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  327  dated  June  21 

The  General  Services  Administration  an- 
nounced today  [June  21]  an  interim  modifica- 
tion of  its  program  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
tin  from  the  national  stockpile  in  the  form  of  a 
supplementary  offering  which  will  be  effective 
during  the  period  June  26-September  30,  1963. 
The  maximum  quantity  of  tin  which  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  may  sell  in  any 
week  has  been  increased  from  200  long  tons  to 
400  long  tons,  and  the  limit  on  these  sales  for 
this  period  has  been  raised  from  2,700  long  tons 
under  the  current  disposal  plan  to  4,700  long 
tons.  This  increase  of  approximately  200  tons 
per  week  in  the  limit  on  weekly  sales  will  allow 
the  General  Services  Administration  more  flexi- 
bility for  meeting  changing  market  conditions. 
No  other  change  in  the  existing  terms  of  the 
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current  disposal  plan,  which  was  made  effec- 
tive April  1,  1963,  for  1  year,  is  contemplated 
at  this  time. 

In  accordance  with  past  practices  this  move 
by  the  United  States  Government  followed  con- 
sultations between  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  International  Tin  Council 
and  the  governments  of  the  principal  tin- 
producing  countries  in  advance  of  the  decision 
to  adopt  the  supplementary  program.  It  is 
also  our  intention  to  consult  with  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Council  and  interested  govern- 
ments before  the  end  of  the  supplemental  dis- 
posal period. 

It  continues  to  be  United  States  policy  to  take 
no  action  in  the  disposal  of  United  States  stock- 
piles which  would  unduly  disrupt  commodity 
markets.  The  General  Services  Administration 
will  continue  to  operate  its  disposal  plan  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  Government, 
taking  into  account  prevailing  market  prices, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  serious  disruption 
of  the  usual  markets  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers. 


Music  Advisers  Appointed 
for  Cultural  Presentations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
14  (press  release  320)  that  Assistant  Secretary 
Battle  has  appointed  Leopold  Damrosch 
Mamies,  president  of  the  Mannes  College  of 
Music  of  New  York,  as  chairman  of  the  music 
panel  which  aids  the  selection  of  American  per- 
forming musical  artists  and  groups  for  over- 
seas tours  under  the  recently  reconstituted  Cul- 
tural Presentations  Program  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  W.  Raymond  Kendall,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  as  chairman  of  the  academic  music 
panel. 

Following  recommendations  by  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts  has  been  reconstituted  to  give 
general  policy  guidance  to  the  program  and  to 
the  panels  of  experts  which  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  the  musical,  dramatic, 
dance,  and  other  presentations  to  be  sent  abroad. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Africa  Briefing.    Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa   of   the   House   Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
February  27,  1963.     20  pp. 
Developments  in  Technical  Capabilities  for  Detecting 
and  Identifying  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests.    Hearings 
before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.    March 
5-12,  1963.     518  pp. 
Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.     Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on   Equipment,    Supplies,   and   Man- 
power of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  H.R. 
1836  and  H.R.  2009.    March  27-29,  1963.    349  pp. 
To  Amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
Hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  S.  777,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  and  to  modify  the  per- 
sonnel security  procedures  for  contractor  employees. 
April  10, 1963.     221  pp. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.    Hearings  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  H.R.  5490,  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.    Part  I,  April  5- 
10,  1963,  184  pp. ;  Part  II,  April  23-29,  1963,  207  pp. ; 
Part  III,  April  30-May  7,  1963,  241  pp. 
Winning  the  Cold  War :  The  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.    Part  II.    April  30-May  8,  1963 
109  pp. 
Continuation  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.    Re- 
port, together  with  minority  views,  to  accompany 
H.R.  5497.    H.  Rept.  274.    May  6,  1963.    18  pp. 
The  Foreign   Service  Buildings  Act  Amendments  of 
1963.    Hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  H.R.  5207,  an  act  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes.    May 
7.  1963.    21  pp. 
Documents  on  International  Aspects  of  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  1954-1962.     Staff  report 
prepared  for  the   Senate  Aeronautical  and   Space 
Sciences  Committee.    S.  Doc.  18.    May  9,  1963.    407 
PP. 
Eighth  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference.    Report 
of  the  U.S.  House  delegation  to  the  eighth  conference 
of  members  of  parliament  from  the  NATO  countries, 
held  in  Paris,  November  12-16,  1962.    H.  Rept.  300 
May  15, 1963.    40  pp. 
Amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service  Building  Act  of 
1926.    Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5207.    S.  Rept.  178. 
May  15, 1963.     15  pp. 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.    Report,  together  with  individ- 
ual views,  to  accompany  S.J.  Res.  60.    S.  Rept.  179. 
May  16,  1963.     28  pp. 
Amending  Legislation  Relating  to  International  Or- 
ganizations.    Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Movements  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  H.R.  6283,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act, 
as  amended,  and  H.J.  Res.  405,  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property.     May  17,  1963.    48  pp. 
Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  To  Market 
Power  Generated  at  Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4062.    H.  Rept.  319.    May 
23,  1963.     5  pp. 
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World  Food  Congress  Meets  at  Washington 


The  World  Food  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  held  at  Washington,  D.C., 
June  Jf-18.1  Following  are  texts  of  welcoming 
remarks  made  on  June  4  by  President  Kennedy 
and  an  address  made  on  June  5  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Congress. 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY,  JUNE  4 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  4  ;  as-delivered  text 

Dr.  Sen,  President  Kadhakrishnan,2  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  members  of  the  World  Food 
Congress :  I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  this  country  and  to  its 
Capital. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  May  1943,  the  first 
world  food  congress  was  held.  Today  we  have 
gathered  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  objec- 
tives of  that  congress,  the  objective  that  all 
nations,  all  people,  all  inhabitants  of  this  planet 
have  all  the  food  that  they  need,  all  the  food 
that  they  deserve  as  human  beings.  We  are 
here  to  renew  a  worldwide  commitment  to  ban- 
ish hunger  and  outlaw  it. 

At  the  launching  of  the  first  world  food  con- 
gress, President  Franklin  Roosevelt  declared 
that  freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from  fear 
go  hand  in  hand,3  and  that  is  true  today. 
=  During  the  past  20  years  there  have  been  revo- 
lutionary changes  affecting  these  matters  in 
farm  technology,  in  trade  patterns,  in  economic 
development,  in  world  trade.  Today  the  aver- 
age farmer  in  the  United  States  can  produce 
three  times  as  much  as  be  did  in  1945.  New 
trading  blocs  have  been  formed,  blocs  which  can 
be  used  to  strengthen  the  world  or  to  divide  it. 


This  nation  and  others  have  provided  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  less  wealthy  nations 
struggling  to  develop  viable  economies. 

And  population  increases  have  become  a 
matter  of  serious  concern,  not  because  world 
food  production  will  be  insufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  the  2-percent  rate  of  increase  but  because, 
as  you  know,  the  population  rate  is  too  often  the 
highest  where  hunger  is  the  most  prevalent. 

The  same  central  problem  that  troubled  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  when  he  called  together  the  first 
world  congress  in  '43  is  unfortunately  still  with 
us  today.  Half  of  humanity  is  still  undernour- 
ished or  hungry.  In  70  developing  nations, 
with  over  2  billion  people,  malnutrition  is  wide- 
spread and  persistent. 

So  long  as  freedom  from  hunger  is  only  half 
achieved,  so  long  as  two-thirds  of  the  nations 
have  food  deficits,  no  citizen,  no  nation,  can 
afford  to  be  satisfied.  We  have  the  ability,  as 
members  of  the  human  race,  we  have  the  means, 
we  have  the  capacity,  to  eliminate  hunger  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  our  lifetime.  We  need 
only  the  will. 

In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
which  is  sponsoring  this  meeting,  we  have  the 
machinery.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr. 
Sen,  the  FAO  has  embarked  on  a  vigorous  and 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1962,  p. 
752,  and  Apr.  15,  1963,  p.  583. 

2  B  R  Sen,  Director  General  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization;  President  Sarvepalli  Radha- 
krishnan  of  India. 

8  For  text  of  President  Roosevelt's  letter  to  the  open- 
[ng  session  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture,  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  May  18- 
.Tune  3  1943,  see  Bulletin  of  May  22,  1943,  p.  455 ;  for 
his  address  to  the  delegates  to  the  Conference,  see  iUd., 
June  12, 1943,  p.  518. 
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imaginative  program  which  is  now  at  a  halfway 
mark.  Through  thousands  of  projects  initiated 
during  the  2%  years  that  we  have  just  passed 
through,  the  Freedom-From-Hunger  Cam- 
paign *  has  already  helped  to  conquer  livestock 
diseases,  increase  crop  yields,  and  multiply 
fishery  catches. 

U.S.  Pledges  Full  Support 

The  United  States  pledges  its  full  support  for 
this  campaign  through  Food  for  Peace 
shipments,  Alliance  for  Progress  operations, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  international  efforts 
directed  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

Through  our  food-for-peace  program  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  contributed 
more  than  $12  billion  of  food  and  fiber  to  others 
during  the  past  9  years.  These  donations  now 
bring  food  to  100  million  people  in  100  coun- 
tries, including  40  million  schoolchildren.  We 
are  gratef ul  for  the  opportunity  that  nature  has 
made  possible  for  us  to  share  our  agricultural 
abundance  with  those  who  need  it,  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  food  to  the  needy  is  only  part  of 
the  job.  It  can  take  care  of  the  emergency  needs 
from  floods  and  famines.  It  can  be  used  to  feed 
refugees  and  needy  children.  It  is  a  useful  sup- 
plement to  perennially  short  diets  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  a  permanent  solution. 

All  of  our  stored  abundance,  even  if  distrib- 
uted evenly  throughout  the  globe  to  all  of  the 
undernourished,  would  provide  a  balanced  diet 
for  less  than  a  month,  and  many  nations  lack 
the  storage  and  the  transportation  and  the  dis- 
tribution facilities.  Many  people  are  inhibited 
by  traditional  eating  habits  from  using  food 
that  provides  rich  nourishment.  And,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  modern,  efficient  agricultural 
training  and  education  is  too  often  unavailable 
to  the  very  nations  that  are  most  dependent 
upon  it. 

The  real  goal,  therefore,  must  be  to  produce 
more  food  in  the  nations  that  need  it.  Know- 
how  is  not  the  problem.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  we  do  know  how  to 
produce  enough  food  now  to  feed  every  man, 

4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  18,  1960,  p.  94 ;  July 
18,  1960,  p.  117;  Dec.  18,  1961,  p.  1020;  Jan.  22,  1962,  p. 
150 ;  Oct.  8,  1962,  p.  534 ;  and  Feb.  18,  1963,  p.  254. 


woman,  and  child  in  the  world,  enough  to  elim- 
inate all  hunger  completely.  Farm  production 
has  undergone  a  scientific  revolution  which  is 
dwarfing  the  industrial  revolution  of  150  years 
ago,  but  this  means  that  agricultural  depart- 
ments and  ministries  and  governments  and  citi- 
zens must  make  a  greater  and  more  systematic 
effort  to  share  this  knowledge.  For  the  first 
time  to  know  how  to  conquer  the  problem  and 
not  conquer  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  this  gener- 
ation. We  need  to  help  transmit  all  that  we 
know  of  farm  technology  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  to  overcome  the  barriers  of  ignorance  and 
suspicion.  The  key  to  a  permanent  solution  to 
world  hunger  is  the  transfer  of  technology 
which  we  now  have  to  food-deficit  nations,  and 
that  task,  second  to  none  in  importance,  is  the 
reason  for  this  Congress. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  this  task  is  too 
great  for  any  congress.  Most  of  man  has  been 
undernourished  since  the  beginning  of  man. 
Even  today,  as  the  death  rate  drops,  it  merely 
means  that  people  live  longer  in  hunger  and 
misery;  but  a  balanced,  adequate  diet  is  now 
possible  today  for  the  entire  human  race,  and 
we  are  gathered  to  devise  the  machinery  to 
mobilize  the  talents,  the  will,  the  interest,  and 
the  requirements  to  finish  this  job. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  problem  in  its 
great  dimensions  neither  begins  nor  ends  on  the 
farm.  It  involves  the  whole  economic  and 
social  structure  of  a  nation.  It  involves  the 
building  of  new  institutions,  of  training  young 
people.  Above  all,  it  involves  and  requires  the 
priority  attention  of  us  all  in  this  decade. 

Five  Basic  Guidelines 

In  the  course  of  your  deliberations  over  the 
next  2  weeks  I  would  hope  that  we  would  agree 
on  at  least  five  basic  guidelines  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind. 

First :  The  persistence  of  hunger  during  this 
decade  is  unacceptable  either  morally  or  socially. 
The  late  Pope  John  in  his  recent  encyclical 
spoke  of  the  conviction  that  all  men  are  equal 
by  reason  of  their  natural  dignity.  That  same 
dignity  in  the  20th  century  certainly  requires 
the  elimination  of  large-scale  hunger  and  star- 
vation. 

Second:   We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
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food-deficit  nations,  with  assistance  from  other 
countries,  can  solve  their  problem.  The  Free- 
dom-From-Hunger  Campaign  is  based  on  this 
solid  premise. 

Third:  International  cooperation,  interna- 
tional organization,  and  international  action  are 
indispensable.  A  contracting  world  grows 
more  interdependent.  This  interdependence  re- 
quires multinational  solutions  to  its  problems. 
This  is  not  a  problem  for  a  single  nation.  It 
is  a  problem  for  the  entire  human  race,  be- 
cause we  cannot  possibly  be  satisfied  with  some 
nations  producing  too  much,  as  the  President 
of  India  said,  while  others  produce  little,  even 
though  they  are  both  members  of  the  great 
human  race. 

Fourth:  No  single  technique  of  politics,  fi- 
nance, or  education  can,  by  itself,  eliminate 
hunger.  It  will  require  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  us  all,  all  of  us,  to  level  the  wall  that  sepa- 
rates the  hungry  from  the  well-fed. 

Fifth,  and  finally:  World  opinion  must  be 
concentrated  upon  the  international  effort  to 
eliminate  hunger  as  a  primary  task  of  this  gen- 
eration. Over  1,900  years  ago  the  Roman 
philosopher  Seneca  said,  "A  hungry  people  lis- 
tens not  to  reason,  nor  cares  for  justice,  nor  is 
bent  by  any  prayers."  Human  nature  has  not 
changed  in  1,900  years,  and  world  peace  and 
progress  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  world  half 
fed  and  half  hungry. 

There  are  many  struggles,  many  battles,  that 
the  human  race  now  faces.  There  is  no  battle 
on  earth  or  in  space  which  is  more  important 
than  the  battle  which  you  have  undertaken,  nor 
is  there  any  struggle,  large  as  this  may  be,  that 
offers  such  an  immediate  promise  of  success. 
No  congress  that  Washington  has  seen  in  recent 
years  is,  I  believe,  more  important  than  this. 

I  know  that  this  conference  will  not  consist 
merely  of  oration  but  will  represent  in  2  weeks 
a  solid  determination  to  develop  the  means  in 
this  decade  to  make  a  dent  in  this  problem  which 
will  give  us  promise  in  our  lifetime  of  making 
sure  that  all  people  in  the  world  have  an  op- 
portunity to  eat. 

Another  problem  will  come  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, and  that  is  the  problem  of  how  to  deal 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  as  well  as  in  this,  with 
(he  problem  of  surpluses;  but  the  first  problem 


is  to  produce  enough  for  all  in  a  way  that  makes 
all  available  to  people  around  the  globe.    To 
that  task  I  can  assure  you  the  United  States  of 
America  is  committed. 
Thank  you. 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  FREEMAN,  JUNE  5 

The  United  States,  its  people  and  its  Govern- 
ment, extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the 
World  Food  Congress  and  to  each  participant 
in  these  meetings. 

We  welcome  this  Congress  as  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  those  pioneers  who 
launched  this  effort  to  combat  hunger  at  the 
conference  in  Hot  Springs  just  20  years  ago. 

We  welcome  it  as  an  opportunity  to  give  an 
additional  thrust  to  the  5 -year  Freedom-From- 
Hunger  Campaign,  the  objectives  of  which  the 
United  States  supports  by  a  wide  variety  of 
economic  assistance  operations,  including  Food 
for  Peace  shipments,  Alliance  for  Progress 
operations,  Peace  Corps  activities,  and  support 
for  the  joint  efforts  of  the  FAO,  the  U.N.,  the 
OAS,  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  other  interna- 
tional approaches. 

We  welcome  it  particularly  because  of  our 
high  hopes  that  out  of  these  2  weeks  of  delibera- 
tions may  come  definite  gains,  among  them  a 
renewed  inspiration  to  mobilize  every  appro- 
priate available  resource  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
achievement  of  our  common  goals,  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  problems  involved,  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  effective  means  for  solving 
those  problems. 

As  chairman  of  the  World  Food  Congress,  I 
wish  to  pay  high  tribute  to  the  many  dedicated 
people  who  have  done  so  much  to  prepare  for 
this  Congress  and  pave  the  way  to  its  success. 
We  deeply  appreciate  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
B.  R.  Sen,  the  Director  General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  effective  work 
of  the  FAO  officials  and  staff,  the  support 
given  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  many  executive  de- 
partments involved.  We  especially  want  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  made  by  indus- 
try and  by  agricultural  organizations,  and  the 
work  of  citizens,  through  their  religious,  serv- 
ice, and  other  voluntary  organizations— includ- 
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ing  the  American  Food  for  Peace  Council  and 
the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Founda- 
tion— that  have  meant  so  much  in  helping  to 
make  this  a  real  people-to-people  endeavor. 

Finally,  may  1  pay  tribute  to  the  thousand 
individuals  who  are  participating  in  the  Con- 
gress. Bach  of  you  is  here  because  of  your 
deep  concern  about  one  of  this  world's  major 
problems.  Each  of  you  is  in  a  position  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  its  solution.  The 
success  of  this  "World  Food  Congress  depends 
on  each  one  of  you. 

Heterogeneous  Nature  of  the  Congress 

As  we  begin  our  working  sessions,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  nature  of  this  gathering, 
to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  its  purpose,  and 
to  suggest  some  approaches  to  the  achievement 
of  its  goals. 

Throughout  my  presentation  I  should  like 
to  urge  that  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  win  the  campaign  for  freedom 
from  hunger — to  win  that  campaign  so  deci- 
sively that  we  can  proceed  to  enlarge  and 
broaden  our  goal  so  that  it  will  encompass  the 
positive  approach  that  is  the  logical  corollary 
to  the  elimination  of  any  evil  or  hazard.  Free- 
dom from  the  evil  of  hunger  then  becomes 
freedom  for  positive  good — freedom  to  enjoy 
the  better  things  of  life  that  are  possible  only 
when  hunger  is  conquered,  freedom  to  develop 
all  those  human  qualities  that  characterize  man 
and  distinguish  him  from  the  other  animals 
of  this  earth  that  can  also  suffer  from  hunger, 
freedom  to  progress  toward  higher  levels  of 
living,  freedom  for  the  kind  of  life  that  can 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people  of  t.bp. 
world  in  an  age  of  abundance. 

Throughout  this  discussion  I  would  ask  you 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  science  and  tech- 
nology have  now — in  this  generation — opened 
the  door  to  a  potential  for  abundance  for  all. 
In  some  nations  this  abundance  has  already 
been  achieved,  particularly  with  regard  to  food, 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  not  as  yet  learned 
how  to  use  effectively  all  that  we  produce.  Let 
us  accept  this  challenge  of  abundance  with  a 
determined  effort  to  use  all  abundance  to  create 
abundance  for  all. 

The  nature  and  makeup  of  this  Congress  is, 


in  my  judgment,  particularly  suited  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  challenge.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  an  in- 
ternational agency  through  which  member  na- 
tions seek  to  work  together  toward  common 
goals.  Yet  it  is  truly  a  people-to-people  meet- 
ing in  the  sense  that  participants  have  been  in- 
vited as  individuals.  Scientists  in  many  fields ; 
representatives  of  governments,  universities, 
and  international  organizations;  leaders  in 
farmers'  organizations,  industry,  women's 
groups,  and  other  citizen  bodies;  men  and 
women  from  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries— all  are  here  encouraged  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems  fully  and  frankly. 

The  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  participa- 
tion in  this  Congress  is  perhaps  matched  by  the 
varied  nature  of  the  kinds  of  effort  that  will  be 
required  to  achieve  the  goal  of  freedom  from 
hunger  and  to  progress  toward  the  use  of  all 
abundance  to  create  abundance  for  all.  The 
achievement  of  that  goal  will  require  more  than 
action  by  governments,  more  than  action  by  in- 
ternational organizations.  It  will  require  a 
high  degree  of  public  understanding  and  a 
mobilization  of  public  opinion.  It  will  require 
action  by  agriculture  and  by  industry,  by  citi- 
zens' groups,  by  individual  leaders. 

It  will  require  planning  and  coordination  at 
many  levels.  It  will  include  action  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  developing  nations  and  of  devel- 
oped nations.  It  will  include  bilateral  action 
as  well  as  multilateral  agreements.  It  will  re- 
quire experimentation  and  pilot  programs.  It 
will  require  flexibility.  It  will  require  the  kind 
of  exchange  of  information  and  experience  that 
will  enable  us  to  develop,  expand,  extend,  and 
adapt  those  methods,  techniques,  and  programs 
that  work  the  best.  It  will  require  a  prag- 
matic and  pluralistic  approach. 

The  Measure  of  Success 

There  will  be  no  formal,  binding  document 
voted  upon,  signed,  and  sealed  at  this  Congress. 
The  real  success  of  these  meetings  will  not  be 
measured  by  any  piece  of  paper,  or  even  by  a 
volume  of  published  proceedings.  The  measure 
of  the  success  of  this  Congress  will  be  deter- 
mined— in  part,  but  only  in  part — by  the 
quality  of  the  addresses  and  papers  presented 
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here  and  the  maturity,  vision,  and  realism  that 
will  characterize  the  discussions  that  take  place. 
Its  success  will  be  measured,  most  significantly, 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  partici- 
pants— inspired  and  informed  by  their  experi- 
ence here — are  encouraged  and  stimulated  to 
take  positive  action  after  the  Congress  is  over, 
each  in  his  own  nation  and  within  his  own 
sphere  of  influence,  toward  plans  and  programs 
that  will  advance  the  goals  we  seek. 

These  goals  are  among  the  most  important 
and  the  most  urgent  of  the  many  goals  shared 
by  all  men  everywhere.  Men  have  sought 
freedom  from  hunger  since  before  the  dawn 
of  human  history.  Long  before  men  formu- 
lated slogans — indeed,  before  they  had  devel- 
oped much  use  for  words— they  struggled  in 
response  to  the  primary  human  drive  for  food. 

But  if  the  desire  and  drive  to  achieve  freedom 
from  hunger  is  as  old  as  life  itself,  there  exist 
today  two  new  elements  of  utmost  importance. 

International  Efforts  To  Combat  Hunger 

One  of  these  elements  is  symbolized  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  meeting  here  today  in  a  World 
Food  Congress  to  express  our  common  concern 
about  a  universal  goal.  This  represents  one  of 
the  brightest  hopes  of  this  critical  age  in  which 
we  live — the  hope  that  arises  because  we  now 
seek,  in  a  conscious  and  articulate  manner,  free- 
dom from  hunger  for  all  men  all  over  the  world, 
and  we  seek  to  find  ways  in  which  we  can  work 
toward  these  goals  in  cooperation  with  each 
other. 

This  is  something  new  in  history.  Primitive 
man  sought  food  for  himself  or,  at  most,  for 
his  family.  Later  a  tribe,  still  later  a  nation, 
became  the  unit  within  which  members  acted  to 
achieve  freedom  from  hunger  for  the  group. 

During  much  of  recorded  history  men  and 
nations  have  been  forced  by  the  prevailing  fact 
of  scarcity  to  seek  freedom  from  hunger  for 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 
They  have  struggled  against  each  other  for  the 
fertile  valleys  and  the  flood  plains.  They  mi- 
grated into  new,  forbidden,  sparsely  occupied 
areas  of  the  world  when  population  pushed  too 
hard  against  the  supply  of  food.  Countless 
wars  have  been  fought  to  gain  enough  territory 
to  secure  enough  food  to  survive. 


It  was  left  to  our  period  of  history  for  men 
to  develop  a  concern  to  combat  hunger  for  all 
people  throughout  the  world,  to  recognize  that 
survival  depends  more  on  cooperation  than  on 
conflict,  and  thus  to  launch  international  efforts 
to  combat  hunger.  This  fact  is  one  new  element 
of  utmost  importance. 

The  Potential  for  Abundance 

The  second  new  element  is  likewise  a  product 
of  our  age.  For  the  first  time  in  history  science 
and  technology  have  progressed  so  far  that  we 
can  envision  the  day  when  no  one  on  earth  need 
suffer  for  want  of  material  necessities  of  life. 
We  can  see  the  possibility  of  the  conquest  of 
hunger  and  cold  and  other  physical  and  natural 
hazards  for  all  men  everywhere.  The  fact  of 
scarcity  that  has  dominated  the  past  can  now 
be  replaced  by  the  potential  for  abundance  that 
is  the  promise  of  the  future. 

This  dawn  of  the  age  of  abundance  was  recog- 
nized by  those  pioneers  who  met  at  Hot  Springs 
20  years  ago.  They  declared  that  "the  goal  of 
freedom  from  want  of  food,  suitable  and  ade- 
quate for  health  and  strength  of  all  peoples,  can 
be  achieved."  5 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  FAO  put  out  its 
basic  study  on  Development  Through  Food,6 
this  recognition  was  tinged  with  even  greater 
optimism.  That  publication  states:  "If  action 
which  is  well  within  our  means  is  taken,  free- 
dom from  poverty  can  be  achieved  for  most  of 
the  world  in  one  generation's  time." 

And  in  FAO's  publication  Third  World  Food 
Survey,6  in  a  discussion  as  to  whether  its  targets 
for  freedom  from  hunger  can  be  reached,  I 
find  this  statement :  "There  should  be  little  room 
for  doubt  on  one  score :  the  world  could  grow 
enough  food  to  meet  all  these  needs,  if  we  made 
rational  use  of  nature's  bounty." 

Within  those  nations  that  have  come  to  be 
called  the  "developed"  nations  of  the  world  this 
new  potential  for  abundance  has  in  many  re- 
spects become   a  reality — most  conspicuously 

5  For  text  of  the  final  act  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Food  and  Agriculture,  see  ibid.,  June  19, 
1943,  p.  546. 

6  Development  Through  Food  (1962)  and  Third 
World  Food  Survey  (1963)  ;  for  sale  by  the  Inter- 
national Documents  Section,  Columbia  University 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  ($1.50  each). 
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in  the  production  of  food.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  agriculture  has 
dramatically  demonstrated  its  productive  suc- 
cess. Millions  of  our  farmers,  spurred  by  the 
incentive  and  pride  of  ownership  inherent  in  the 
American  family-farm  economy,  have  applied 
now  discoveries  and  new  methods  to  their  own 
operations  to  produce  a  striking  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity that  overshadows  increases  in  other 
major  sectors  of  our  economy.  We  have  pro- 
duced food  to  spare  and  to  share.  And  our 
economists  point  out  that  crop  production  in 
the  United  States  could  easily  be  increased  by 
25  percent  by  1967  ! 

Other  developed  nations  in  the  world  are  do- 
ing likewise.  Economists  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  produced  a 
study  entitled  The  World  Food  Budget,7  evalu- 
ating world  food  needs,  balancing  them  with 
world  food  supplies,  and  projecting  them  into 
the  future  under  certain  possible  and  probable 
circumstances.  They  have  come  up  with  the 
forecast  that,  assuming  a  likely  rate  of  growth 
in  population  and  income  and  a  continued 
srrowth  of  agricultural  productivity  at  the  rate 
that  prevailed  between  1953  and  1960,  the  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world,  by  the  year  2000, 
would  have  a  potential  for  food  production  at 
ilmost  double  the  expected  demand !  This  pro- 
jection dramatically  illustrates  the  potential  for 
abundance  that  scientific  and  technological 
progress  offers  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

As  we  examine  the  rapidly  accelerating  rate 
3f  progress  in  these  fields  we  can  foresee  the 
snd  of  the  physical  barriers  to  an  age  of  plenty. 
Yet  for  most  of  the  people  that  inhabit  this 
aarth  abundance  is  only  a  dream.  But  it  is  a 
iream  that  becomes  more  insistent  and  more 
impelling  every  day. 

We  are  meeting  here  today  because  we  believe 
that,  in  a  world  in  which  abundance  is  possible, 
ill  people  have  the  right  to  aspire  to  make  that 
Iream  a  reality. 

We  know  that  in  today's  world  the  contrast 
between  those  who  have  enough  and  those  who 

7The  World  Food  Budget,  1962  and  1966  (Foreign 
Agricultural  Economic  Report  No.  4)  ;  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
in?  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (35  cents) . 


have  too  little  is  too  sharp  and  too  disturbing  to 
be  tolerated.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  Abraham  Lincoln  told  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  this  nation  could  not  long 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Today,  when  we 
can  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  far  less  time 
than  it  would  have  taken  Lincoln  to  travel  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast  of  this  nation,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  community  of  nations  in- 
habiting this  earth  can  long  exist  half  hungry 
and  half  well-fed. 

The  security  of  the  world  demands  that  this 
imbalance  be  corrected.  The  security  of  the 
world  demands  that  measurable  progress  be 
made  without  delay.  The  half  of  the  world  that 
is  hungry  is  increasing  in  numbers  faster  than 
the  other  half.  Unless  steps  are  taken  to  accel- 
erate the  rate  at  which  growing  numbers  of 
people  in  developing  nations  can  reach  satis- 
factory levels  of  living,  the  world  must  face 
what  the  Roman  philosopher  Seneca  referred  to 
1,900  years  ago  when  he  said :  "A  hungry  people 
listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares  for  justice,  nor 
is  bent  by  any  prayers." 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  urgency  of  the  goals 
we  seek  here. 

We  meet  in  this  World  Food  Congress  be- 
cause we  recognize  this  urgency.  Whether  we 
live  in  the  "developed"  nations,  in  which  abun- 
dance is  sometimes  called  surplus,  or  in  the 
"developing"  nations,  in  which  food  deficits 
handicap  both  personal  welfare  and  national 
economic  development,  we  are  meeting  here  be- 
cause we  believe  it  is  in  our  own  interest,  as  well 
as  in  the  common  interest  of  us  all,  to  cooperate 
in  a  campaign  against  hunger  throughout  the 
world.  We  meet  in  order  to  learn  from  each 
other  how  the  abundance  that  exists  in  parts  of 
the  world  can  be  used  to  mutual  advantage  to 
create  abundance  for  all. 

We  meet  not  only  to  consider  a  vision  of 
progress  that  may  be  possible  but  also  to  study 
realistically  and  practically  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved  if  that  possibility  is  to  become 
a  reality.  Each  of  the  quotations  about  poten- 
tial abundance  that  I  presented  earlier  is  a 
qualified  one.  One  of  them  says  that  our  goal 
can  be  achieved,  not  that  it  will  be.  One  says 
that  poverty  can  be  conquered  in  this  genera- 
tion if  we  take  the  necessary  action.    One  says 
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we  can  reach  our  targets  if  we  make  rational 
use  of  nature's  bounty. 

The  goals  we  seek  are  not  easily  reached. 
There  are  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  our  prog- 
ress toward  abundance.  Many  of  them  are 
serious.  Some  seem  almost  insuperable.  Every 
one  of  the  efforts  made— by  the  FAO,  by  gov- 
ernments, singly  and  in  cooperation  with  each 
other,  by  citizens'  groups  and  voluntary  orga- 
izations — every  one  of  these  efforts  has  helped 
to  make  us  aware  of  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  our  way.  I  there- 
fore ask  you  to  consider  with  me  some  of  the 
most  serious  roadblocks,  with  a  view  to  finding 
practical  means  by  which  they  can  be  overcome. 

The  Role  of  Agriculture 

One  obstacle  to  progress  has  been  an  inade- 
quate recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  agriculture  in  economic  growth.  A  new  steel 
mill  seems  much  more  dramatic  than  an  im- 
proved rice  paddy!  Many  of  the  developing 
nations  have  allocated  their  limited  resources  to 
industrial  growth  at  the  expense  of  agriculture 
to  a  degree  that  has  intensified  hunger  and 
hardship  and  even  threatened  all  economic 
growth. 

An  examination  of  our  own  economic  history 
here  in  the  United  States  shows  how  massive 
has  been  the  contribution  of  agriculture  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  particularly  when  our  nation  was 
in  the  developing  state.  It  released  workers  to 
industry  as  it  became  more  productive.  It 
lowered  food  costs  in  relation  to  income.  It 
provided  an  expanding  market  for  industrial 
goods.  It  produced  large  earnings  from  the 
export  of  farm  products,  sustained  output  dur- 
ing economic  depressions,  and  met  wartime 
needs  for  food  and  fiber.  It  now  contributes  to 
world  economic  growth  by  assisting  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  other  countries. 

Agriculture  can  make  comparable  contribu- 
tions to  growth  in  all  of  the  developing  nations. 
In  fact,  it  must  make  such  contributions  if  de- 
velopment is  to  succeed. 

Experience  h;is  shown  how  serious  are  the 
consequences  when  food  and  agriculture  are  ne- 
glect c<l  by  a  developing  nation  that  is  pushing 
rapidly  for  industrialization.     As  workers  are 


drawn  from  the  farms  without  any  accompany- 
ing increase  in  efficiency,  an  already  scarce  sup- 
ply of  food  becomes  scarcer.  As  incomes  in  in- 
dustry rise  a  little,  the  demand  for  food  in- 
creases, and  either  rationing  or  inflation  are 
likely  to  result  unless  food  can  be  provided  from 
an  outside  source. 

Adequate  recognition  of  this  roadblock  is  the 
first  step  toward  overcoming  it.  When  it  is 
fully  understood  that  a  major  factor  limiting 
economic  development  is  a  low  level  of  agri- 
cultural productivity,  programs  can  be  planned 
to  increase  that  productivity  at  a  proportionate 
rate. 

The  program  at  this  Congress  offers  much 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the  es- 
sential role  of  agriculture  in  economic  develop- 
ment. If,  out  of  this  Congress,  could  come  an 
increased  awareness  of  its  significance,  a  greater 
familiarity  with  successful  agricultural  devel- 
opment programs  and  projects,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  act  to  make  sure  that  agriculture  is 
accorded  its  proper  place  in  planning  and  pro- 
graming for  economic  growth,  this  roadblock 
could  be  eliminated. 

The  Building  of  Institutions 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  other  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  progress  in  agriculture 
and  rural  development.  Too  often,  here,  the 
major  roadblock  is  the  failure  to  build  the  kind 
of  institutions  under  which  agriculture  can 
make  its  major  contribution.  It  seems  much 
easier  to  see  the  need  for  better  seed,  fertilizer, 
machinery,  and  irrigation  systems  than  it  is  to 
develop  institutions  for  education,  effective  mar- 
keting, adequate  farm  credit,  and  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure  and  ownership. 

Permit  me  to  note,  very  briefly,  some  of  the 
institutions  that  have  contributed  so  much  to 
agricultural  progress  in  the  United  States.  I 
rdo  this  not  because  I  mean  to  insist  that  institu- 
tions that  work  best  in  my  country  are  neces- 
sarily the  best  for  all,  nor  because  I  would  ig- 
nore the  vast  differences  in  conditions  that  pre- 
vail, but  rather  because  I  believe  that  some  of 
these  institutions  are  based  on  principles  that 
are  valid  everywhere,  that  can  be  adapted  to 
meet  many  diverse  conditions. 
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I  think  1  would  rate,  at  the  very  top,  general 
hical  ion  for  all  of  the  people.  Unless  farmers 
re  literate  and  informed  they  face  almost  in- 
mnountable  handicaps  in  achieving  greater 
iciency  and  higher  levels  of  living.  The  one 
ngle  "input"  that  has  contributed  the  most 
»  progress  and  economic  growth  in  all  fields, 
jre  in  the  United  States,  is  popular  education. 

Higher  education  and  research,  so  well  il- 
istratcd  by  our  land-grant  colleges,  have  made 
mtributions  of  immeasurable  value  to  our  ag- 
cultural  development  Our  extension  system 
is  brought  new  knowledge  to  farmers  in  their 
vn  homes  and  their  own  communities.  Our 
nd-grant  colleges  have  already  made  a  good 
art  in  helping  the  developing  nations,  and 
[tension  systems  are  being  developed  in  many 
irts  of  the  world. 

Educational  institutions  from  both  develop- 
g  and  developed  nations  are  represented  here 

this  Congress.  If  our  deliberations  here  can 
•oinote  greater  exchanges  of  ideas  and  knowl- 
Ige,  increased  cooperation  and  assistance,  great 
rides  forward  can  result. 

Further  research  and  new  knowledge  about 
e  requirements  for  adequate  nutrition  and  the 
(dent  production  of  various  foods  to  meet 
ose  requirements  will  always  be  needed  to 
eet  our  constantly  expanding  needs  and  goals, 
nt.  in  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  for  ed- 
ition, it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
undation  must  rest  on  broad,  general  edu- 
tional  opportunity  for  all  of  the  people, 
irly  in  our  history  Thomas  Jefferson  cau- 
)ned  the  people  of  this  nation  that  if  you  ex- 
«t  to  be  both  ignorant  and  free,  you  expect 
!iat  never  has  been  and  never  can  be.  Popular 
ucation  is  a  basic  requirement  on  which  all 
her  institutional  development  depends. 
Economic  institutions  are  also  essential;  and, 
agricultural  advance  is  to  maximize  its  con- 
ibution  to  higher  levels  of  living,  institutions 
r  the  handling,  transportation,  storage,  proc- 
3ing.  marketing,  and  distribution  of  food  must 
so  progress  as  agricultural  productivity  in- 
As  the  cultivators  of  the  land  seek  to 
ise  their  efficiency  and  productivity,  they  need 
stitutions  that  will  assure  adequate  credit  on 
vorable  terms. 
Among  the  institutions  that  can  help  to  meet 


many  development  needs  are  cooperatives,  one 
form  of  private  enterprise  through  which  mem- 
bers can  pool  their  resources  to  help  them- 
selves. It  is  possible  that  cooperatives  can  con- 
tribute even  more  in  the  developing  countries 
than  they  have  in  the  United  States.  Laws 
enacted  in  this  country  since  the  1920's  have 
encouraged  the  development  of  farm  coopera- 
tives, and  our  foreign  assistance  legislation 
specifically  provides  for  aid  in  developing  co- 
operatives abroad. 

One  institution  that  has  proved  its  worth  by 
its  results  is  the  system  of  land  tenure  that  is 
based  on  ownership  and  control  by  those  who 
till  the  soil  and  which  therefore  provides  the 
farmer  with  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  im- 
proved operations.  No  other  incentive  stimu- 
lates capital  improvements  on  the  land  as  well 
as  the  farmer's  assurance  that  he  owns  those 
improvements.  No  other  system  has  been  able 
to  produce  the  abundance  of  food  that  this  one 
has  demonstrated  so  effectively  and  dramati- 
cally. I  commend  it  as  emphatically  as  I  know 
how. 

In  emphasizing  the  building  of  appropriate 
social  and  economic  institutions  as  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  programs  of  development,  I  do 
not  intend  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
physical  and  material  things.  These  are  essen- 
tial. But  they  are  also  easier  to  come  by. 
Without  the  right  institutional  framework,  they 
can  be,  and  have  been,  used  to  exploit  rather 
than  develop  the  people  themselves.  In  other 
words,  physical  progress  and  material  resources 
do  not  necessarily,  in  and  of  themselves,  bring 
about  abundance  for  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  institutional  development 
can  bring  abundance  to  areas  where  material 
resources  are  scarce.  Some  of  the  best  fed  peo- 
ple in  the  world  live  in  Norway,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  arable  farmland  is  very  low.  Some 
of  the  people  with  the  highest  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world  live  in  Switzerland,  a  country 
rich  in  resources  of  beauty  and  people  but  lack- 
ing in  resources  such  as  coal,  iron,  and 
petroleum. 

If,  out  of  this  Congress,  there  can  come  a  re- 
newed awareness  of  the  importance  of  institu- 
tions, a  constructive  sharing  of  experience  in 
institutional  development,  and  a  determination 
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to  build  the  kind  of  institutions  that  will  most 
surely  and  effectively  build  for  abundance  for 
all,  then  indeed  this  Congress  will  have  been  a 
success. 

Use  of  Abundance 

A  third  roadblock  along  the  road  of  progress 
toward  plenty  is  the  failure  to  make  the  most 
effective  possible  use  of  existing  abundance- 
abundance  available  and  at  hand— to  help  to 
achieve  greater  abundance  where  scarcity  still 
dominates.  I  refer  to  the  abundance  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  as  well  as  to  the  abundance  of 
food. 

We  in  the  World  Food  Congress  are  chal- 
lenged to  a  major  effort  to  develop  methods  and 
consider  plans  and  programs  whereby  the  abun- 
dance of  food  that  exists  in  part  of  the  world 
can  be  used  most  effectively  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  that  will  create  abundance 
for  those  where  scarcity  still  dominates.    In  is- 
suing this  challenge  I  want  to  emphasize  a  clear 
recognition  that  the  contribution  of  food  as  part 
of  an  assistance  program  is  never  a  goal  in  itself. 
The  goal  of  every  developing  nation  is  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.    But  food  assist- 
ance can  be  a  most  powerful  tool,  a  most  effec- 
tive instrument,  in  progress  toward  that  goal. 
It  is  a  tool  that  we  have  at  hand  if  we  will  only 
use  it  to  best  advantage. 

Many  of  the  developed  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  can  and  do  produce  more  food 
than  can  possibly  be  consumed  by  their  own 
people.  This  productivity  is  increasing.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  projections  indicate  that,  if 
trends  in  30  developed  nations  continue,  by  the 
year  2000  they  will  be  able  to  produce  nearly 
twice  the  food  that  their  populations  can  con- 
sume. Let  us  contrast  this  with  projections  for 
the  developing  nations. 

Such  projections  cannot,  of  course,  be  made 
very  specific,  because  of  the  tremendously  wide 
variations  in  the  developing  countries  and  be- 
cause of  the  many  differing  and  unpredictable 
factors  that  will  influence  rates  of  growth. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  make  certain  gener- 
alizations on  which  most  will  agree. 
The  most  optimistic  picture  for  accelerated 
onomic  growth  in  the  developing  nations,  in 
the  aggregate,  indicates  that  they  can  and  will 


increase  their  own  domestic  food  production. 
But  the  most  optimistic  predictions  fail  to  give 
any  assurance  that,  in  the  generation  immedi- 
ately ahead,  they  will  be  able  to  increase  it  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  This 
demand  will  be  exceptionally  high  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  the  rate  of  population  increase  in  most 
of  these  nations  is  very  high  and  will  perhaps 
go  higher  before  it  can  be  expected  to  tend  to 
stabilize.  Production  will  have  to  increase  sub- 
stantially in  order  to  just  keep  up  with  popula- 
tion ;  it  will  have  to  increase  still  faster  if  it  is 
to  meet  real  nutritional  needs. 

Second,  as  economic  growth  proceeds,  real  in- 
comes will  increase,  and  with  each  increase  in 
income  comes  an  increased  demand  for  food. 
Unless  enough  food  is  available  to  meet  the  de- 
mands created  by  both  increased  numbers  and 
higher  incomes,  the  lack  of  food  will  become  a 
significant  factor  limiting  economic  progress. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fortunate  coin- 
cidences of  history  that  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world  are  in  a  takeoff 
stage  in  which  more  food  is  desperately  needed 
if  they  are  to  take  off  successfully— at  that  same 
period  the  developed  nations  are  producing  and 
can  produce  an  abundance  so  great  that  it  is 
sometimes  embarrassing.  It  is  up  to  us,  from 
developed  and  developing  countries  alike, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  this  fortunate 
coincidence. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  We  in  the  United  States 
are  eager  to  share  with  others  in  this  conference 
the  experience  we  have  gained  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  more  than  $12  billion  worth  of  food  in 
our  food-for-peace  program  during  the  past  9 
years.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  away  food.  We  have  learned  that  careful 
planning  and  close  cooperation  with  receiving 
nations  is  essential  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
food  is  used  to  best  advantage  both  to  allay 
hunger  and  to  promote  local  development.  We 
have  learned  of  the  fears  of  other  food-exporting 
nations  and  of  our  own  commercial  exporters, 
who  are  concerned  lest  food  that  is  donated 
might  diminish  commercial  demand.  We  have 
learned  that,  however  rigorously  we  avoid  any 
such  result,  it  is  still  difficult  to  allay  the  fear. 
We  have  also  learned  how  much  depends  on  the 
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pacify  and  ability  of  the  receiving  country  to 
psport,  store,  distribute,  and  use  the  food  it 
Hives  to  best  advantage. 
We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  how  effec- 

ely  food  aid  ean  be  used  to  promote  economic 
owth  directly.  It  has  long  been  used,  and 
ould  continue  to  be  used,  to  relieve  hunger  in 
lergencies  and  to  prevent  inflation  in  countries 
ing  through  a  stage  of  development  I  de- 
ibed  earlier.  Its  use  in  school-lunch  and 
ild-feeding  programs  is  an  investment  in  the 
llth  and  vigor  of  the  rising  generation  and 
in  a  very  real  sense  a  capital  investment  in 
man  resources.    But  it  is  only  recently  that 

have  begun  to  develop  ways  that  food  can  be 
id  as  a  direct  input  for  economic  growth. 
Food  is  being  used  with  dramatic  success  as 
rt  payment  for  work  on  labor  intensive  pro- 
uns— irrigation,  roadbuilding,  the  building 
schools  and  other  public  facilities.  It  is  be- 
|  transformed  into  an  investment  that  helps 
build  cooperatives  and  other  forms  of  pri- 
:e  enterprise.  It  is  being  used  to  help  reset- 
ment  of  farmers  on  new  lands.  It  can  be  used 
provide  a  high  proportion  of  the  capital  in- 
tment  required  for  the  development  of  many 
)grams  essential  for  economic  growth.  Dis- 
sion,  consultation,  and  further  experience  can 
ult  in  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
se  methods  of  using  available  food  as  capi- 

in   improving  agriculture   and  hastening 
nomic  development. 

jet  us,  here  at  this  Congress,  determine  to 
1  new  and  better  ways  to  use  to  greatest  ad- 
itage  this  instrument  of  abundance  that  we 
•e  at  hand.    Let  us  determine  to  overcome 

difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  its  maxi- 
m  use.    This  is  a  challenge  to  both  the  de- 
jping  and  the  developed  nations, 
'he  highly  productive  nations  are  challenged 

find  better  ways  and  develop  better 
:hods— by  national,  multinational  and  inter- 
ional  means— by  which  agricultural  abun- 
ce  can  make  its  most  constructive  contribu- 
i  to  the  goal  of  abundance  for  all. 
Tie  developing  nations  are  challenged  to 
•n  how  to  handle  and  use  food  that  they 
is  well  as  to  produce  more  domestically, 
•y  are  challenged  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
miques,  methods,  and  institutions  that  have 


proved  effective  in  contributing  to  abundance, 
productivity,  and  economic  growth  and  to 
adapt  all  of  these  to  the  needs  of  their  own 
people. 

Both  are  challenged  to  work  together  and  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  toward  that  end. 

Technical  Assistance  and  Trade 

There  are  other  tools  available  to  us  which 
we  must  perfect  and  use  more  effectively.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  to  this  Con- 
gress the  importance  of  the  sharing  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  under  technical  assistance 
programs.  People  ranging  from  world- 
renowned  scientists  to  young  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  done  yeoman  service  in  the  cam- 
paign for  freedom  from  hunger,  through 
programs  carried  out  by  the  United  States  and 
many  other  nations  and  through  international 
activities  carried  out  by  the  FAO  and  other 
international  bodies. 

And  although  it  is  not  directly  within  the 
province  of  this  World  Food  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  order  for  us  all  to  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  to  the  overall  achievement  of  our 
goal  of  the  expansion  of  world  commercial 
trade.  Many  of  the  food-deficit  nations  depend 
on  the  export  of  a  single  exportable  food  com- 
modity, such  as  coffee,  and  to  them  interna- 
tional arrangements  that  would  regularize  and 
stabilize  trade  in  that  commodity  are  crucially 
important.  To  all  nations,  developed  and  de- 
veloping alike,  expanding  world  trade  brings 
abundance  closer  to  reality. 

Closing  the  Gap  off  Ignorance 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  repeating  the 
challenge  faced  by  this  World  Food  Congress,  a 
challenge  to  each  one  of  us  who  participates  in 
these  deliberations,  a  challenge  to  win  so  com- 
plete a  victory  in  our  Freedom-From-Hunger 
Campaign  that  we  can  fix  our  goal  on  freedom 
for  the  higher  levels  of  living  that  can  charac- 
terize an  age  of  abundance — a  challenge  to  use 
all  abundance  to  create  abundance  for  all. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  consider  here  sev- 
eral major  roadblocks  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  advance  toward  our  goal.  I  have  urged 
that  we  give  full  recognition  to  the  indispensa- 
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ble  role  of  food  and  agriculture  in  economic 
development.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  learning  how  to  build  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  institutions  under  which 
greatest  progress  can  be  made.  And  I  have 
urged  that  we  here  and  now  determine  to  make 
full  use  of  the  abundance  we  have— abun- 
dance of  food  and  abundance  of  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge— as  effective  instruments 
to  create  abundance  for  all. 

The  challenges  are  not  easy  ones,  but  they 
are  supremely  important.  To  meet  them  we 
face  not  only  scientific  and  technological  prob- 
lems but  also  the  more  formidable  barriers  that 
are  social,  political,  and  economic  in  their 
nature. 

There  are  barriers  of  nationalism — and  other 
isms— barriers  of  prejudice,  of  outworn  cus- 
toms, of  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  under- 
standing.    Most  important,   and   intertwined 
with  all  of  these,  is  the  barrier  of  ignorance. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  barrier  of 
ignorance  applies  not  only  to  the  illiterate,  not 
only  to  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  although  this  is  serious  enough.     But 
the  barrier  of  ignorance  applies  as  well  to  the 
learned  and  the  powerful— to  the  statesmen 
of  the  world  who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
put  into  effect  elements  of  social  engineering 
that  will  make  it  easier  to  extend  the  potential 
for  plenty  to  all  people. 

The  gap  of  ignorance  that  cries  most  urgently 
to  be  filled  today  is  the  gap  between  man's  abil- 
ity to  create  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  con- 
trol that  power  and  direct  it  to  the  well-being 
of  all  men.  For  the  same  power  that  can  de- 
stroy a  city  can  light  a  million  homes. 

It  is  our  challenge  and  our  responsibility  to 
close  that  gap. 

Let  us  accept  that  challenge. 
Let  it  never  be  said  of  this  generation  that  we 
were  able  to  orbit  the  earth  with  satellites  but 
dial  we  were  unable  to  put  bread  and  rice  into 
(lie  hands  of  hungry  children.  Let  it  never  be 
said  that  a  generation  that  could  literally  reach 
for  1h'  -,:is   unable  to  reach  for— and 

grasp    the  potential  for  plenty  and  progress 
and  peace  thai  is  at  hand. 


U.S.  Comments  on  Activities 
of  U.N.  Special  Fund 

Statement  by  Jonathan  B.  Bingham x 

We  are  gratified  to  note  the  completion  or 
near  completion  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Special  Fund  projects,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
financing  has  actually  been  forthcoming  for 
part  or  all  of  the  development  activities  recom- 
mended in  several  completed  projects.  We  will 
of  course  continue  to  watch  very  carefully  the 
extent  to  which  the  Special  Fund's  preinvest- 
ment  activity  results  in  the  necessary  followup 
investment,  since  that  will  be  the  measure  of 
ultimate  achievement. 

The  Managing  Director  [Paul  Hoffman]  and 
his  staff,  as  well  as  the  executing  agencies,  are 
also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  continued  im- 
provement in  the  rate  of  implementation  of 
projects  after  approval  by  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil. Of  the  209  plans  of  operation  concluded  as 
of  March  31,  1963,  72  percent  have  been  signed 
within  1  year  of  approval  and  29  percent  have 
been  signed  within  6  months.  The  average  is 
currently  slightly  under  9  months,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note 2  that  the  Managing  Director  be- 
lieves further  substantial  improvements  can  be 
made.  In  passing,  I  might  note  that  the  World 
Bank  and  the  United  Nations  itself  have  the 
best  records  in  terms  of  translating  approvals 
into  agreed  plans  of  operations. 

We  hope  that  all  agencies  concerned  will  make 
special  efforts  to  improve  their  effectiveness  in 
this  regard,  particularly  those  which  have  up  to 
now  failed  to  meet  the  1-year  target  in  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  instances. 

As  we  have  done  previously,  we  should  again 
like  to  urge  the  Managing  Director  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  retaining  outside  organiza- 
tions, not  members  of  the  United  Nations  fam- 
ily, as  the  executing  agents  for  certain  projects, 
particularly  in  those  fields  where  there  has  been 

1  Made  before  the  Governing  Council  of  the  U.N.  Spe 
cial  Fund  on  June  3  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  42K 
dated  June  5) .  Mr.  Bingham  is  U.S.  Representative  oi 
the  Governing  Council. 

2  U.N.  doc.  SF/L.  82,  par.  G8. 
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a  substantia]   lag  and   where  the  specialized 
agency  concerned  may  be  overburdened. 

In  connection  with  the  timelag  involved  in 
putting  projects  into  operation,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  documentation  before  us  deals 
only  with  the  lag  between  Governing  Council 
approval  and  the  signing  of  a  plan  of  op- 
erations. From  the  point  of  view  of  a  recipient 
country  which  is  eager  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  promoting  its  own  development,  the  time  that 
a  from  the  moment  a  project  is  submitted 
for  approval  until  it  is  actually  approved  by 
the  Governing  Council  is  just  as  important. 

Three  factors  are,  or  may  be,  involved  here: 
the  degree  to  winch  modifications  in  the  project 
proposal  may  have  to  be  made  by  the  recipient 
Mmntry  in  order  to  meet  Special  Fund  criteria, 
the  speed  with  which  the  Special  Fund  staff  can 
process  the  proposal  and  prepare  it  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Governing  Council,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  resources  in  the  Special  Fund  to  fi- 
lanee  the  project,  assuming  it  meets  all  the 
lsual  criteria.  Thus  the  speed  with  which  proj- 
may  be  implemented  depends  on  the  efforts 
)f  the  recipient  countries  themselves,  the  Spe- 
•ial  Fund  and  executing  agencies,  and  the  con- 
ributing  nations.  Since  available  resources  re- 
strict the  Managing  Director  in  the  submission 
)f  projects  to  the  Governing  Council,  both  in 
'oto  and  for  any  given  country  or  group  of 
jountries,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the 
sembly's  approved  target  of  $100 
nillion  in  contributions  be  met  as  quickly  as 
>ossible. 

We  have  already  complimented  the  Special 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  a  num- 
>er  of  projects.  We  believe  that  the  Managing 
director  and  his  staff  are  also  to  be  compli- 
nented  for  taking  the  hard  decisions  necessary 
n  certain  cases  to  discontinue  certain  projects 
vhere  it  is  apparent  that  they  will  not  lead  to 
uccessful  development  endeavors.  Such  can- 
ellation  may  be  necessary  because  of  unfore- 
jubstantive  difficulties,  or  it  may  be  neces- 
irv  because  the  essential  commitments  for  the 
arrying  out  of  the  project  on  the  part  of  the 
ecipient  government  have,  over  a  period  of 
ime,  not  been  met.  We  are  fully  in  accord 
rith  the  last  sentence  in  Document  SF/L.82, 
Q  which  the  Special  Fund  comments  that  in  the 


few  such  cases  in  which  these  difficulties  cannot 
be  overcome  the  Managing  Director  '"will  have 
no  alternative,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  partic- 
ipating governments  as  a  whole,  but  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Governing  Council  that  the 
projects  in  question  be  cancelled." 

Finally,  in  connection  with  operations,  it  is 
also  noteworthy,  and  should  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned,  that  as  of  March  31, 
1963,  848  internationally  recruited  experts  and 
consultants  were  serving  in  172  Special  Fund 
assisted  projects  in  81  countries  and  territories, 
an  increase  of  over  50  percent  in  6  months. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  new  program 
submitted  for  Governing  Council  consideration. 
My  delegation  is  highly  gratified  that  the  proj- 
ects show  a  marked  increase  in  the  industrial 
area.  Whereas  our  analysis  of  the  program 
submitted  to  the  ninth  session  indicated  a  de- 
cline in  emphasis  on  industrialization  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  session  (a  decline  from  30 
percent  of  the  total  to  under  20  percent),  our 
analysis  of  the  current  program  shows  an  in- 
crease to  31  percent  of  the  total.  This  is  the 
first  time  industry  has  exceeded  agriculture  in 
fund  earmarkings  for  the  current  approvals. 

However,  the  industrial  earmarkings  are 
largely  for  education  and  training,  while  the 
agricultural  projects  are  mainly  for  surveys  and 
other  preinvestment  activities.  We  hope  the 
Fund's  work  in  industry  will  in  due  course 
reach  a  comparable  stage,  with  more  projects 
leading  to  the  creation  of  specific  opportunities 
for  investment.  The  proposed  project  calling 
for  feasibility  studies  for  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  estate  in  Iran  3  is  noteworthy  in 
this  connection. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  Philippines  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Committee  for  Indus- 
trial Development.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
execution  of  any  program  of  action  for  the  ac- 
celeration of  economic  development  through 
industrialization  requires  preliminary  surveys 
analyzing  the  market  potential,  plant  location, 
availability  of  raw  materials,  and  supply  of 
trained  labor.  He  noted  that  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Special  Fund  had  earlier  as- 

8  U.N.  doc.  SF/R.  7/Add.  19. 
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sured  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Develop- 
ment that  the  Special  Fund  would  encourage 
industry  feasibility  studies  but  had  added  that 
sufficient  requests  of  that  type  from  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  not  been  forthcoming.    The 
few  feasibility  surveys  requested  of  the  Special 
Fund  have   been   based   entirely   on   projects 
whose   local   cost   component   or   counterpart 
would  be  financed  by  governments,  since  private 
entrepreneurs  were  not  eligible  for  assistance 
from  the  Fund.    He  therefore  suggested  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  adopt  a  procedure  whereby 
a  member  government  could  request  a  feasibil- 
ity survey  on  the  understanding  that  half  of 
the  expense  incurred  would  be  paid  by  a  private 
entrepreneur    through    the    government    con- 
cerned, the  other  half  to  be  paid  by  either  the 
Special  Fund  or  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance.    Such  a  procedure  would 
relieve  pressure  on  government  resources  and 
would  stimulate  additional  activity  in  the  field 
of  industrial  development.    He  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  Committee  should  request  the 
Commissioner  for  Industrial  Development  to 
consult  both  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  and  the  Executive  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board  to  determine  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  investment  feasibility 
surveys  of  particular  aspects  or  projects  in 
economic  plans  and  programs  could  be  made 
and  to  recommend  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  bring  the  availability  of  that  particular  form 
of  assistance  to  the  notice  of  the  developing 
countries. 

This  suggestion  was  warmly  received  by  many 
members  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  De- 
velopment, and  we  believe  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  it.  We  hope  that  the  Managing  Di  - 
rector  will  actively  pursue  the  matter.  If  it 
should  prove  a  practical  and  desirable  activity 
for  the  Special  Fund,  but  not  for  the  Expanded 
Program,  the  minimum  figure  for  Special  Fund 
projects  might  have  to  be  further  reduced. 

In  addition,  and  as  a  possible  further  stimu- 
lus for  Special  Fund  activity  in  the  industrial 
development  field,  we  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Managing  Director  consider  more  active  use 
of  preparatory  allocations  so  as  to  provide 
needed  assistance  to  governments  in  preparing 
proposals  in  the  industrial  field. 


A  series  of  financial  matters  figure  very  im- 
portantly on  the  agenda  of  this  session,  and  I 
should  like  now  to  make  some  preliminary  com- 
ments on  these  subjects.    During  our  last  ses- 
sion the  question  of  the  cash  balances  of  the 
Special  Fund  received  considerable  attention. 
As  a  result  of  the  extended  discussion,  to  which 
many  delegations  contributed  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions, it  was  generally  agreed  that  a  study  of 
this  question  was  desirable.    This  has  now  been 
done,  and  we  have  studied  with  great  interest 
the  note  of  the  Managing  Director 4  prepared 
for  this  session.   We  are  impressed  with  the  care 
with  which  all  aspects  of  the  problem  were  con- 
sidered.   We  concur  with  the  conclusions  that 
he  has  reached  and  believe  that  the  combination 
of  principles  suggested  meets  the  foreseeable 
needs  of  the  Special  Fund  while  preserving  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  Fund,  on  which  such 
stress   was   placed   by   most   delegations   last 
January.5 

We  should  like  especially  to  underscore  the 
Managing  Director's  repetition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  paying  pledges  promptly  as  an  impor- 
tant element  in  permitting  the  activities  of  the 
Special  Fund  to  proceed  vigorously. 

As  a  corollary  we  once  again  wish  to  urge  al 
governments,  particularly  net  donor  govern 
ments,  to  make  their  contributions  on  a  convert 
ible  currency  basis.  Only  if  they  do  so  cai 
the  program  be  made  fully  responsive  to  th 
needs  and  desires  of  recipient  governments. 

There  is  one  specific  aspect  of  the  matter  o 
currency  convertibility  which  has  up  to  now  no 
received  sufficient  attention.  I  refer  to  the  ad 
ministrative  costs  of  the  program,  necessaril; 
incurred  by  the  Special  Fund  itself  and  by  th 
executing  agencies.  For  1963  the  approved  ad 
ministrative  budget  of  the  Special  Fund  is  $2 
927,000,  and  the  overhead  cost  allocation  for  th 
projects  approved  in  January  was  in  excess  c 
$3,200,000.  Presumably  a  comparable  amoui 
will  have  to  be  set  aside  for  the  projects  to  t 
approved  at  this  session.  These  are  costs  whic 
should  be  shared  by  all  net  donors.    Yet  the 

4  U.N.  doc.  SF/L,  85. 

5  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bingham  before  tl 
Governing  Council  on  Jan.  14,  1963,  see  Bulletin 
Feb.  18, 1963,  p.  258. 
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ire  not  so  shared  today,  because  these  costs  must 
w  met  in  convertible  or  readily  usable  curren- 
lea  As  i  result  thoee  governments  whose  con- 
ributions  are  made  in  readily  usable  currencies 
Ire  carrying  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of 
idministrative  and  overhead  costs. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  compel 
he  conclusion  that  all  governments,  or  at  least 
ill  net  donor  governments,  should  as  a  minimum 
nake  a  sufficient  proportion  of  their  contribu- 
ions  in  convertible  or  readily  usable  currencies 
o  as  to  cover  their  equitable  share  of  adminis- 
rative  and  overhead  costs. 


J.N.  Sends  Observation  Mission 
:o  Yemen 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  UjS.  Rep- 
•esentative  AdJai  E.  Stevenson  in  the  U.N. 
security  Council  on  June  11,  together  with  the 
ext  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
hat  day. 


TATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

r.S./U.X.  press  release  4222 

I  should  like  to  explain  very  briefly  the 
jpderstanding  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
o  the  resolution  we  have  just  adopted,  particu- 
irly  in  light  of  other  statements  that  have  been 
lade  to  the  Council. 

Frankly,  it  was  our  hope  that  the  Secretary- 
Jeneral  might  have  proceeded  promptly  and 
rithout  objection  on  the  basis  of  his  reports  to 
he  Council  to  the  dispatch  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  Observation  Mission  in  compliance  with 
lie  request  of  the  parties.  Although  the  re- 
idtant  delay  was  unfortunate,  it  is  apparent 
bat  the  resolution  we  have  just  adopted  is  gen- 
rally  satisfactory. 

I  feel  that  I  should  emphasize,  however,  that 
he  disengagement  agreement  between  the 
arties  involved  in  the  Yemen  situation  placed 
o  limitation  upon  the  duration  of  the  United 
i  at  ions  operation  to  2  months  or  any  other 
ime.  The  reference  to  2  months  arose  solely 
•  the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
ie  United  Arab  Republic  agreed  to  finance  the 


operation  for  2  months  but  without  prejudice 
to  the  manner  of  financing  thereafter  if  a 
longer  operation  should  prove  to  be  necessary. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the 
operation,  we  consider  that  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  deals  with  this  matter  suf- 
ficiently and  satisfactorily  and  that  the 
resolution  which  we  have  adopted  asks  him  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  set  forth  in 
these  reports. 

As  to  the  financing  of  the  observer  operation, 
it  is  proper,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Security 
Council  resolution  makes  no  provision  therefor 
and  mei*ely  notes  that  the  parties  have  agreed 
between  themselves  to  pay  the  costs  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  Accordingly  the  United  States 
delegation  voted  for  the  resolution  and  will 
welcome  the  prompt  dispatch  of  observers  to 
the  area  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General. 
We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  him  for  his 
prompt  and  effective  initiative  to  avoid  interna- 
tional conflict  in  this  area. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  distinguished  representative  of  Mo- 
rocco for  finding  a  satisfactory  solution  which 
permits  the  Secretary-General  to  commence 
immediately  the  disengagement  to  which  the 
parties  have  agreed  and  which  is  of  such  great 
urgency. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION' 

The  Security  Council, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  initiative  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General as  mentioned  in  his  report  S/5298  "about 
certain  aspects  of  the  situation  in  Yemen  of  external 
origin",  and  aimed  at  achievement  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  "ensuring  against  any  developments  in  that 
situation  which  might  threaten  the  peace  of  the  area". 

Noting  further  the  statement  by  the  Secretary- 
General  before  the  Security  Council  on  10  June  1963, 

Noting  further  with  satisfaction  that  the  parties 
directly  concerned  with  the  situation  affecting  Yemen 
have  confirmed  their  acceptance  of  identical  terms  of 
disengagement  in  Yemen,  and  that  the  Governments 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  have 
agreed  to  defray  the  expenses  over  a  period  of  two 
months  of  the  United  Nations  observation  function 
called  for  in  the  terms  of  disengagement, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  establish  the 
observation  operation  as  defined  by  him ; 


1  U.X.  doc.  S/5331 ;  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
on  June  11  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with  1  abstention 
(U.S.S.R.). 
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2.  Urges  the  parties  concerned  to  observe  fully  the 
terms  of  disengagement  reported  in  document  S/5298 
and  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  would  increase 
tension  in  the  area  ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the 
Security  Council  on  the  implementation  of  this 
decision. 


Trade  Talks  Begin  in  Geneva 

The  Office  of  the  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  announced  on 
June  18  the  names  of  the  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
following  series  of  negotiations  to  he  held  in 
Geneva  in  preparation  for  the  sixth  round  of 
trade  negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Trade  Negotiations  Committee 

The  May  16-21  ministerial  conference  of  the 
GATT 1  set  May  6, 1964,  as  the  opening  date  of 
the  negotiations,  popularly  known  as  the  "Ken- 
nedy round."  The  ministers  established  a 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee  to  conduct  the 
negotiations  and  to  settle  outstanding  issues. 
Among  these  problems  is  the  effect  of  tariff  dis- 
parities on  the  procedures  for  across-the-board 
tariff  cuts. 

The  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  will  meet 
on  June  27.  The  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion will  be : 

Chairman 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  Deputy  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations 

Vice  Chairmen 

John  Evans,  Economic  Minister,  U.S.  Mission,  Geneva 
Robert    L.    McNeill,    Deputy   Assistant   Secretary   of 
Commerce 

Ail  risers 

James  H.  Lewis,  Department  of  State 

Howard  Worthington,  Department  of  Commerce 

Charles  Wootton,  U.S.  Mission,  Geneva 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  Tariff  Disparities  Sub- 
committee will  begin  meetings.  At  these  ses- 
sions, the  US.  delegation  will  be  joined  by 
Joseph  Greenwald  and  Courtenay  P.  Worth- 
ington, Jr.,  Department  of  State. 


1  For  background,  sec  Btjlletih  of  June  24,  1003,  p. 
990. 


Committees  on  Cereals  and  Meats 

The  ministers  also  authorized  GATT  com- 
mittees on  cereals  and  meats  to  begin  the  nj 
gotiating  of  international  commodity  arrange- 
ments for  these  products. 

The  Committee  on  Cereals  will  meet  on 
June  24  with  the  following  U.S.  delegation: 

Chairman  * 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  Deputy  Special  Represents-  j 
tive  for  Trade  Negotiations 

Advisers 

John  A.   Schnittker,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  Lewis,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Anthony  R.  DeFelice,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Fred  H.  Sanderson,  Department  of  State 

Courtenay  P.  Worthington,  Jr.,  Department  of  State 

Oscar  Zaglits,  U.S.  Mission,  Brussels 

John  Kross,  U.S.  Mission,  Geneva 

The  Committee  on  Meats  will  open  discus-  • 
sions  on  July  1.  The  United  States  will  be  rep-  , 
resented  by : 

Fred  H.  Sanderson,  Department  of  State 
John  Kross,  U.S.  Mission,  Geneva 

Negotiations  on  Poultry  and  Tobacco 

Geneva  will  also  be  the  scene  of  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  on  the  Community's  ac- 
tions affecting  imports  of  poultry  from  the 
United  States.  Another  negotiation  will  deal 
with  EEC  actions  affecting  imports  of  tobacco,  i 

The  poultry  negotiations  are  scheduled  to 
start  on  June  25.    The  U.S.  delegates  will  be: 

Chairman 

Irwin  R.  Hedges,  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations 

Vice  Chairman 

Raymond  A.  Ioanes,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

John  B.  Rehm,  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 

Trade  Negotiations 
Oscar  Zaglits,  U.S.  Mission,  Brussels 

The  negotiations  on  tobacco  are  scheduled  to 
begin  on  June  24.    The  U.S.  delegates  will  be: 

Chairman 

John  Evans,  Economic  Minister,  U.S.  Mission,  Geneva 

Advisers 

James  W.  Birkhead,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Douglas  W.  Coster,  Department  of  State 
Richard  Mattheisen,  Department  of  Commerce 
Charles  Wootton,  U.S.  Mission,  Brussels 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

International  coffee   agreement,   1962,   with  annexes 
Signed  at  New  York  September  28,  1962.    Open  for 
signature   at    United    Nations   Headquarters,    New 
York,    September  28  through  November   30,   1962 1 
Notifications  received  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratifi- 
cation or  acceptance:    Argentina,  May  15,  1963- 
Denmark,   May  21,  1963;   Japan,  May  10,  1963 : 
Netherlands,  May  17, 1963. 

Marriage 

Convention  on  consent  to  marriage,  minimum  age  for 
marriage,  and  registration  of  marriages.    Opened  for 
signature  at  the  United  Nations  December  10  1962  ' 
Signatures:  Ceylon,  December  12, 1962 ;  China  April 
4,  1963 ;  Greece,  January  3,  1963  ;  Philippines  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1963;  Poland,  December  12,  1962. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuse 
1  Not  in  force. 
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of  opium  and  other  drugs.  Signed  at  The  Hague 
January  23,  1912.  Entered  into  force  December  31, 
1914 ;  for  the  United  States  February  11,  1915.    38 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Cyprus,  May  16, 1963. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes  Done  at  London 
Mav  12,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958 ,  for 
the  United  States  December  8,  1961.  TIAS  4900. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  May  zy, 
1963. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.    Signed  at  London 
June  10, 1948.    Entered  into  force  November  19, 195^2. 
TIAS  2495. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Tunisia,  May  20,  1963. 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1960.    Done  at  London  June  17,  1960. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Tunisia,  May  20,  1963. 

Trade 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960 ;  for  the  United 
States,  April  29, 1960.  TIAS  4461. 
Signature:  Portugal,  May  15, 1963. 

Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration  on 
provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confederation  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  supra. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  8,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  December  31,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  Jan- 
uary 9, 1962.  TIAS  4957. 
Signature:  Portugal,  May  15, 1963. 

Proces-verbal  extending  the  period  of  validity  of  the 
declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of 
November  18,  1960.  Done  at  Geneva  November  7, 
1962.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1963.     TIAS 

Signatures:   Australia,  March  13,  1963;  Czechoslo- 
vakia, April  18,  1963;  Turkey,  April  24,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Ethiopia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C. 
1701-1709) ,  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Addis 
Ababa  June  11,  1963.  Entered  into  force  June  11, 
1963. 

Nepal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  17,  1960 
(TIAS  4477),  to  provide  for  additional  investment 
guaranties  authorized  by  new  United  States  legisla- 
tion. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Katmandu 
June  4,  1963.    Entered  into  force  June  4,  1963. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  the  estab- 
Uflbment  of  a  direct  communications  link,  with 
annex.  Signed  at  Geneva  June  20,  1963.  Entered 
Into  for<c  June  20, 1963. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Richard  I.  Phillips  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  313  dated  June  10. ) 
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1  Not  in  force. 
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pp.     50.  .  . 

Agricultural  Commodities.    Agreement  with  Tunisia. 
Signed  at  Tunis  September  14,  1962.     Entered  into 
fofce  September  14,  1962.     With  exchange  of  notes. 
TIAS  5190.     13  pp.     100. 
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Mutual    Defense    Assistance-Cash    Contribution  by 
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PP-      50-  .  «.!. 

Trade.  Agreement  with  Paraguay,  postponing  tne 
termination  of  the  agreement  of  September  12  1946 
as  brought  up  to  date.  Exchange  of  notes-Signed 
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U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Far  East 


by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 1 


Much  esoteric  nonsense  is  often  written  and 
spoken  about  foreign  policy.    Perhaps  even  we 
in  the  Department  of  State  are  on  occasion 
offenders.    It  is  true  that  the  issues  are  often 
complex— it  is  rare  that  there  are  just  two  sides 
to  a  problem  or  that  the  issues  are  black  and 
white  in  good  Western  movie  fashion— and  the 
business  of  carrying  out  foreign  policy  can  be 
complex  indeed  in  this  complex  world.    How- 
ever, the  fundamentals  are  really  very  simple. 
These  fundamentals  are  not  developed  m  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
National  Security  Council  but  rather  here  in 
Lincoln,  and  in  Phoenix  and  Jacksonville,  as 
well  as  in  Washington,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco.    In  other  words,  they  are  derived 
from  what  we  are  as  a  people  and  how  we  regard 
the  other  94  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

1  Address  made  at  a  conference  on  foreign  affairs  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  June 
20  (press  release  324  dated  June  19) . 


Our  first  goal  in  foreign  affairs  and  the  first 
responsibility  of  any  administration  in  Wash- 
ington is  to  our  own  security  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  people. 

However,  we  as  a  people  recognize  that  year 
by  year,  and  almost  day  by  day,  we  can  less  and 
less  divorce  our  security  and  well-being  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.    Thus  it  is  no! 
only  from  the  humanitarian  impulses  which  ■ 
so  deep  in  our  character  but  also  from  a  hard- 
headed  look  at  our  own  direct  interests  that  m 
derive  the  fundamentals  of  our  foreign  policy 
I  would  list  first  among  these  fundamentals  i 
community  of  free  and  truly  independent  na 
tions  in  which  every  man  can  live  in  equaht; 
and  dignity,  free  from  hunger,  at  peace  with  hi 
neighbor,  and  having  open  opportunity  to  stnv 
to  attain  his  aspirations. 

We  seek  these  goals  in  Asia  as  elsewhen 
This  is  not  just  empty  rhetoric  but  the  principle 
which  guide  our  actions  and  programs. 
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Upon  superficial  analysis  these  goals  would 
■pear  to  be  easily  attained  because  they  are  the 
une  goals  Asians  seek.  They  are  the  same 
innan  goals  which  have  sparked  the  wave  of 
ationalisni  and  the  revolution  of  rising  exped- 
itions still  sweeping  Asia  in  these  postwar 
loades.  There  is  no  denying  that  Asians  want 
ational  security,  fuller  prosperity,  equality, 
ignity,  peace,  friendly  relations  based  on  free- 
oin  and  justice,  and  opportunity  for  themselves 
nd  their  posterity.  In  this  they  are  no  different 
rom  you  and  me. 

Since  there  is  such  close  identity  between  our 
:>als  and  those  of  Asians,  what  then  obstructs 
ie  easy  attainment  of  these  aspirations?  First, 
;  far  as  the  Communist  aspect  is  concerned, 
remier  Khrushchev  has  put  one  answer  as 
la  inly  as  I  could  when  he  said  recently,  "Marx- 
t-Leninists  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
ant  to  win  all  the  people  on  earth  for  social- 
m.  This  we  regard  as  our  most  important 
m  on  the  world  arena."'  Since,  as  Mao  Tse- 
tng  put  it,  "political  power  grows  out  of  the 
irrel  of  a  gun,"  the  use  of  force  to  obtain  Com- 
unist  political  control  has  not  been  ruled  out. 
1  fact,  what  the  Communists  call  "wars  of  na- 
>nal  liberation"  are  actively  instigated  toward 
is  end. 

This  use  of  force  is  not  new  in  Asia.  In  1948 
re  Communist  wars  of  terrorism  to  seize  con- 
ol  were  under  way  in  Asia  in  addition  to  the 
ril  war  in  China  itself.  They  were  in  Indo- 
sia,  Burma,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and 
Itf  was  then  called  French  Indochina.  They 
ire  defeated  in  the  first  four  countries,  but  in 
dochina  Communists   were  left  in   control 

North  Viet-Xam  and  two  of  the  northern 
ovinces  of  Laos.  The  aggression  against  the 
spublic  of  Korea  in  1950  was  a  more  naked 
e  of  force,  as  was  the  Taiwan  Straits  crisis  of 
58.  Of  present  concern  are  Laos  and  South 
et-Xam  and  the  Chinese  Communist  pressure 
>ng  the  Indian  frontier. 

Although  aggressions  and  "wars  of  national 
•eration"  can  be,  and  have  been,  deterred  or 
hated  in  Asia,  the  Communist  aim  of  "win- 
ig  all  the  people  to  socialism,"  by  force  if 
y.  has  not  been  abandoned.  On  the  con- 
iry  the  Communists  are  actively  infiltrating 


their  vanguards  and  operatives  wherever  they 
believe  they  have  opportunity  to  seize  power. 
However,  we  also  need  to  note  that  even  if 
communism  had  never  existed  many  of  these 
coimtries  would  be  wracked  by  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  building  modern  states  and  societies — 
the  problems  with  which  our  own  experience, 
past  and  present,  has  made  us  very  familiar. 
Their  relations  with  each  other  would  also  be 
beset  by  their  long  history  of  national  rivalries 
and  in  some  cases  deep-seated  hostility.  In  this, 
of  course,  the  coimtries  of  Asia  are  by  no  means 
unique. 

Combating  "Aggression  by  Seepage" 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  mind  my  using  my 
last  foreign  assignment,  Thailand,  a  marvelous 
land  of  kindly  people,  as  an  example  of  what 
has  been  called  "aggression  by  seepage"  by  a 
prominent  correspondent.  In  the  northeast 
provinces  of  Thailand  live  about  9  million 
people,  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country.  The  majority  of  these  peoples  and 
those  of  Laos  are  very  similar  in  culture,  cus- 
toms, and  even  language.  There  is  also  a  sub- 
stantial Vietnamese  minority,  for  the  most  part 
loyal  to  Hanoi,  living  in  this  sparsely  settled, 
relatively  isolated  area  of  Thailand.  For  the 
past  several  years  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
agents,  supporters  of  North.  Viet-Nam's  Com- 
munist leader,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  even  a  few 
Communist  Chinese  "agitprop"  men  have  been 
working  in  this  area  seeking  to  set  up  cells  and 
encadrements.  Clearly  this  was  in  preparation 
for  further  advance  when  Laos  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Viet-Nam  were  to  have  fallen. 

The  Thai  Government  recognized  the  incipi- 
ent danger  and  attempted  to  counter  it  as  best 
it  could  with  the  very  small  and  ill-equipped 
police  units  it  had.  We,  for  our  part,  co- 
operated with  the  Thai  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  open  up  the  area  so  that  the  people  could  be- 
gin to  identify  themselves  with  the  nation  and 
could  begin  to  realize  the  benefits  of  progress. 
Through  our  joint  programs  roads  were  built 
opening  up  access  not  only  to  the  hinterlands 
but  to  markets.  Thousands  of  wells  were  dug, 
not  only  for  potable  water  but  also  for  irriga- 
tion.   Training  programs  were  enlarged.    To- 
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day  the  situation  in  the  northeast  looks  much 
more  promising.  The  Thai  border  police  are 
well  officered  and  trained,  and  the  routes  of 
infiltration  are  no  longer  so  open.  Special  mo- 
bile teams  of  Thai  technicians  and  officials  are 
energetically  moving  into  the  more  remote 
and  troubled  areas.  Better  education  is  being 
brought  to  the  area.  Information  teams  are 
active.  Communications  are  being  extended, 
not  just  for  security  but  also  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants.  Security  too 
has  been  improved  both  by  joint  Thai-U.S. 
effort  and  through  multinational  preparedness 
through  SEATO  exercises. 

The  real  significance  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Thailand  is,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  free  world 
is  moving  ahead  with  foresight,  forged  from 
bitter  lessons  learned  elsewhere  in  Asia.  Fore- 
sightedly,  the  Thais,  with  our  cooperation,  are 
moving  toward  preventing  another  Viet-Nam 
or  Laos  situation.  They  are  doing  so  on  the 
political,  economic,  and  psychological  plane, 
which  calls  for  much  more  sophistication, 
patience,  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us  than  when  the  struggle  reaches  the  mili- 
tary plane.  It  is  always  very  late  when  the 
military  plane  is  reached. 

Our  policies  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
nationalism  is  healthy  and  incompatible  with 
the  aims  of  communism.    An  independent  na- 
tional state  is  not  always  going  to  agree  with  us, 
but  neither  is  it  consciously  going  to  serve  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  communism.    We  be- 
lieve that  government  rests  upon  the  consent  of 
those  governed,  not  upon  the  coercion  of  those 
ruled.    We  welcome  a  world  of  diversity  and 
abhor  enforced  conformity.    We  seek  to  con- 
struct, not  destroy.    We  seek  to  free  men's 
minds  so  that  open  and  honest  examinations 
and  decisions  can  be  made,  not  to  capture  men's 
minds  for  exploitation  by  a  single  system.    In 
short,  we  seek  international  cooperation,  not 
world  domination. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principles  that  are  be- 
ing rediscovered  in  Asia.  They  may  sound 
trite  to  you  and  to  me — and  indeed  too  often  we 
have  not  paid  full  heed  to  them.  But  as  the 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  strive  to  protect  the 
independence  they  won  and  as  they  move  ahead 
in  exercising  their  responsibilities,  they  are  dis- 
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covering  that  communism  is  not  the  wave  of 
the  future.  They  are  recognizing  the  political, 
economic,  and  psychological  appeals  for  what 
they  really  are. 

All  too  often  slow,  steady,  undramatic  prog- 
ress is  buried  in  the  screaming  headlines  of 
battles,  scandals,  defeats,  and  threats. 

In  Korea  we  see  a  strong  urge  to  return  to 
civilian  government,  and  the  people  of  Korea 
want  to  participate  in  the  business  of  governing 
themselves.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  find  a 
way  of  doing  so. 

What  of  Japan  ?  Not  only  has  it  found  its 
rightful  place  in  the  community  of  free  nations, 
but  also  it  is  helping  others  to  do  so  through  its 
development  programs  in  Southeast  Asia, 
through  its  expansion  of  trade  with  the  lesser 
developed  nations,  through  its  responsible 
activities  in  the  United  Nations,  and  through 
its  foreign  student  exchange  programs.  Japan 
is  a  vital  example  to  Asia  of  the  success  of  a 
free-enterprise  system  in  a  country  with  a 
paucity  of  natural  resources.  Japan's  indus- 
trial capacity,  skilled  manpower,  functioning 
democracy,  and  willingness  to  assume  a  role  in 
free- world  leadership  will,  I  am  sure,  become 
even  more  important  in  the  immense  task  of 
nation  building  all  through  Asia. 

Programs  of  Cooperation 

In  these  days  when  we  are  again  having  our 
"great  debate"  on  foreign  aid  it  is  perhaps  use- 
ful to  call  Japan  to  mind  as  just  one  example  of 
the  returns  of  what  I  think  properly  should  be 
called  our  investment  in  foreign  assistance.    It 
is  not  possible  to  measure  in  monetary  terms  the 
political  and  military  value  of  free  Japan  as  it 
exists  today.    However,  measured  in  just  pure 
dollar  terms,  from  1946  to  1956  we  invested 
around  $2  billion  in  Japan.    Most  of  this  was 
just  plain  food  to  keep  people  from  starving, 
but  a  lesser  part  was  for  economic  rehabilita- 
tion.   As  against  this,  there  has  been  approxi- 
mately $18  billion  of  trade  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  in  the  last  decade,  and  during 
the  past  5  years  the  trade  balance  in  our  favor 
has  been  over  $1  billion.    I  perhaps  need  not 
tell  this  audience  that  during  the  past  10  years 
we  have  exported  $4.4  billion  of  agricultural 
products  to  Japan.    In  addition  Japan  is  di- 
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rectly  repaying  $600  million  of  that  postwar 
assistance. 

As  anol  her  example  of  our  policy  of  economic 
cooperation  with  those  countries  of  Asia  seek- 
ing to  move  ahead,  we  might  cite  India.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  approximately  $1.9  billion 
of  United  States  economic  assistance  has  been 
invested  in  India's  first  and  second  5-year  plans. 
During  this  same  period  other  countries  have 
invested  around  $1.5  billion.  India  provided 
from  its  own  resources  around  90  percent  of  the 
financing  required  for  the  first  5-year  plan  and 
76  percent  of  that  required  for  the  second  5-year 
plan,  for  a  total  of  the  equivalent  of  about 
$11,100  million. 

In  this  decade,  while  the  population  of  India 
has  increased  by  21.5  percent,  the  national  in- 
come has  increased  by  43  percent  and  per  capita 
income  by  17  percent.  Agricultural  production 
has  increased  by  over  41  percent,  and  industrial 
production  has  nearly  doubled.  (We  might 
note  that  during  this  same  period  per  capita 
income,  and  particularly  food  production,  has 
actually  decreased  in  Communist  China.)  Our 
trade  with  India  has  increased  by  over  57  per- 
cent, but,  above  all,  we  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  are  more  secure  and  more  prosperous  be- 
sause  India  has  been  able  to  move  forward  in 
freedom  and  prosperity. 

Our  policy  also  embraces  military  cooperation 
with  countries  desiring  to  join  with  us  in  such  a 
relationship.  "We  take  an  active  role  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  embrac- 
ing Pakistan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
ralia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  value  our  ANZUS 
treaty  relationship  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  as  well  as  bilateral  relationships  with 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  and 
:he  Philippines.  However,  this  leaves  room  for 
is  to  assist  any  other  free  country  that  wants 
:o  defend  itself  against  aggressive  Communist 
power.  As  you  know  we  have  responded  to  the 
requests  of  India  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.K.  and  some  other  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth, are  assisting  that  country  in  better  pre- 
paring itself  to  resist  Chinese  Communist 
iggression. 

At  this  point  a  word  is  perhaps  due  with 
respect  to  Viet-Nam.    Our  policy  there  is  based 


on  several  premises.  First  is  the  premise  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  want  to  defend  them- 
selves. This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  more  than  5,000  men  killed  in  action  dux-ing 
the  past  year.  Next  is  the  premise  that  the 
fight  must  be  one  primarily  of  the  Vietnamese 
themselves.  It  cannot  be  a  war  of  Americans 
against  Vietnamese.  Thus,  important  though 
our  role  of  advice,  transport,  communications, 
and  supply  is,  it  is  primarily  the  role  of  an  out- 
sider assisting  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  An- 
other important  premise  is  that  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  aspects  of  the  struggle  are 
of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  than  the  mili- 
tary struggle,  but  in  any  event  all  aspects  of  the 
struggle  must  be  orchestrated  in  a  unified  whole. 
During  this  process  both  we  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  learning  much.  None  of  us  expected  or 
now  expect  that  victory  would  be  easy  or  quick. 
However,  I  am  satisfied  that  solid  progress  is 
being  made. 

The  real  heart  of  the  program  in  Viet-Nam 
in  which  all  these  various  elements  are  brought 
together  is  in  the  strategic  hamlet  program.  In 
these,  many  Vietnamese  not  only  have  the  means 
for  the  first  time  of  defending  themselves  but 
are  experiencing  their  first  taste  of  self-govern- 
ment, of  participation  in  elections  and  in  civic 
affairs.  They  are  receiving  benefits  in  health 
and  education  heretofore  not  available.  They 
are  working  together.  They  are  learning  that 
a  better  life  does  exist  and  is  attainable.  And 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  it  and  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  protect  it. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Vietnamese  are  now 
willing  to  furnish  intelligence  about  Viet  Cong 
operations  and  individuals;  more  Vietnamese 
are  abandoning  the  Viet  Cong  cause  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  Government's  "Open  Arms" 
campaign.  The  Viet  Cong  weapon  losses  are 
increasing,  and  losses  of  weapons  to  the  Viet 
Cong  are  decreasing.  Viet  Cong  strongholds 
are  being  penetrated,  and  less  territory  is  under 
exclusive  Viet  Cong  control. 

Another  aspect  of  our  policy  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  regional  cooperation  among  the  free 
countries  of  the  area.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the 
outset,  this  is  beset  with  many  obstacles.  In  any 
event,  what  we  can  do  in  this  regard  is  fairly 
limited  as  the  impulse  must  come  from  within 
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the  area  itself.    However,  we  stand  ready  to 
help  whenever  we  can. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  there  are  encourag- 
ing signs  of  progress.  One  of  the  most  notable 
as  well  as  most  recent  was  the  replacement  of 
the  frictions  that  have  existed  between  Malaya, 
the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia  over  the  forma- 
tion of  Malaysia,  with  the  announcement  last 
week  from  Manila  by  the  foreign  ministers  that 
the  three  countries  are  looking  toward  a  confed- 
eration. The  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  has 
coined  the  name  "Maphilindo"  for  this  future 
grouping,  and  it  may  well  become  a  familiar 
term  to  us  all.  In  addition  there  is  the  older 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  States  (ASA) 
presently  consisting  of  Thailand,  Malaya,  and 
the  Philippines.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
growing  cooperation  through  such  U.N.  orga- 
nizations as  ECAFE  [Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East],  which  is,  among 
many  activities,  sponsoring  the  Mekong  River 
Project  among  Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

Shadow  of  Communist  China 

Back  of  all  of  this  hovers  the  shadow  of  Com- 
munist China.  None  can  deny  it  is  a  formidable 
and  dark  shadow.  However,  at  the  risk  of  over- 
simplification, let  me  say  that  it  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  formidable  or  even  as  black  as  it  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

When  I  first  returned  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
1958,  Communist  China  had  just  announced  its 
"great  leap  forward."  An  almost  literal  shiver 
of  fear  went  through  the  area  that  Communist 
China  would  accomplish  the  miracles  of  eco- 
nomic construction  that  it  set  as  its  goals  and 
thus  by  example  and  influence  alone  overwhelm 
those  seeking  to  pursue  the  free  way.  Commu- 
nist China  did  not  accomplish  those  miracles. 
Far  from  it.  Per  capita  food  production  has 
been  falling  in  mainland  China  as  compared 
generally  with  its  rise  in  the  free  countries  of 
Asia.  Industrial  production  lagged  rather  than 
"leaping  forward,"  and  the  rates  compare  very 
unfavorably  with  the  larger  free  countries,  such 
as  Japan  and  India,  and  even  with  some  of  the 
smaller  countries.  Students  and  others  who 
went  to  Communist  China  wrote  home  very  un- 
favorable accounts.    The  glowing  image  faded. 


In  the  meanwhile  the  picture  of  the  two  stal- 
wart giants— the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China — marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  con- 
quer all  that  lay  before  them  also  has  been  fad- 
ing fast.  Not  that  both  of  them  are  not  still 
Communist,  but  they  no  longer  present  that  pic- 
ture of  shoulder-to-shoulder  unity  in  carrying 
out  their  objectives.  Their  quarrels  have  broken 
into  the  open  and  are  indeed  deep.  (However, 
we  should  remember  that,  as  a  Soviet  is  reputed 
to  have  said,  the  quarrel  is  in  many  ways  over 
how  best  to  bury  us.) 

All  Soviet  economic,  and  apparently  most  if 
not  all  military,  assistance  to  China  has  been 
stopped.  Soviet  technicians  were  withdrawn, 
and  even  Soviet  consulates  have  been  closed. 
Peiping  has  been  using  public  vituperation  to- 
ward Moscow  and  the  Kremlin  that  was  for- 
merly reserved  for  the  United  States.  (I  might 
mention  that  its  vituperation  toward  India  and 
its  leaders  is  now  in  much  the  same  vein.) 
Peiping  and  Moscow  are  eagerly  cajoling  or 
demanding,  depending  on  the  circumstances, 
the  support  of  other  Communist  parties  and 
regimes  throughout  the  world.  Something 
new  and  divisive  has  undeniably  been  added 
to  the  world  Communist  movement.  This  holds 
dangers  as  well  as  opportunities  for  us.  As 
far  as  Asia  is  concerned  I  would  not  want  to 
minimize  the  dangers.  While  cautious  in  its 
action,  the  public  stance  of  Communist  China 
is  more  belligerently  aggressive  than  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Chinese  are  a  people  of 
enormous  native  capacity  in  no  basic  way  in- 
ferior to  any  other  people,  including  ourselves. 
The  leaders  in  Peiping  have  throughout  their 
rule  shown  an  ability  to  profit  by  and  correct 
their  mistakes  and  now  in  fact  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing some  steps  toward  doing  so. 

However,  I  remain  optimistic  over  the  future. 
This  is  not  a  careless  optimism  but  one  based 
rather  on  fundamental  human  values  that 
transcend  geography,  race,  culture,  and  religion. 
I  believe  that  the  basic  human  values  embodied 
in  our  policies  toward  Asia  are  more  compat- 
ible with  the  aspirations  of  the  great  peoples 
of  the  area  than  are  those  of  our  enemies.  I 
also  believe  that  this  is  increasingly  being  recog- 
nized and  understood  by  those  peoples.  If  we 
remain  true  to  those  values  we  have  a  right  to 
be  confident  of  the  outcome. 
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Soviet  Proposal  of  Nuclear-Free 
Zone  in  Mediterranean  Rejected 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  JUNE  24  > 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  note  of  May  20,  1963,  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Washington,  has 
the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Ministry  the  views 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  proposal  that  the  area  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  be  declared  a  nuclear-free 
zone.2 

The  Soviet  Government's  note  appears  to  be 
devoted  primarily  to  a  propagandists  attack 
against  the  presence  of  United  States  missile- 
launching  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
contains  a  large  number  of  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions of  both  the  position  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  recent  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  area.  In  its  note  of  May  18, 
1963,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
replied  to  a  similar  set  of  groundless  charges 
contained  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of 
April  8,  1963,3  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  defensive  nature  of 
the  Xorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to 
the  reasons  for  its  development.  The  remarks 
made  in  the  note  of  May  18  apply  to  the  Medi- 
terranean area,  as  well  as  to  all  other  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  this  connection  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wishes  to  emphasize  that  it  was 
compelled  to  strengthen  the  security  of  its 
Allies  in  the  Mediterranean  only  after  their 
security  had  been  directly  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  deployment  of  an  extensive 
array  of  missiles  aimed  at  countries  in  the  area. 


1  Delivered  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  June  24  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow 
(press  release  331  dated  June  24) . 

1  For  text  of  a  Department  statement  of  May  21,  see 
Bulletin-  of  June  10, 1963,  p.  896. 

*  For  texts  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  see  ibid., 
June  3, 1963,  p.  860. 


Consequently  the  United  States  and  the 
( luvatened  Mediterranean  countries  were  forced 
in  their  own  defense  to  counteract  the  striking 
power  of  these  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  and 
Soviet  nuclear-equipped  aircraft  which  were 
poised  for  attack  on  the  region.  If  it  had  done 
otherwise,  the  United  States  would  have  failed 
in  its  duty  to  help  its  Allies  to  defend  them- 
selves against  a  form  of  nuclear  blackmail  under 
which  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  attempted 
to  force  the  Mediterranean  countries  to  suc- 
cumb to  Soviet  dictation  or  Soviet  domination. 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  danger,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  number  of  provocative  statements 
by  senior  members  of  the  Soviet  Government 
threatening  devastating  attacks  on  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  including  threats  to 
attack  the  Acropolis  and  the  orange  groves  of 
Italy.  If,  as  stated  in  its  note,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  fact  "engaged  in 
peaceful  labor  and  wishes  only  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  other  peoples,"  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  presence  of  Polaris  submarines  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  are  stationed  there  solely 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  countries  in  that 
region. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  in  the  Soviet 
Government's  note  to  declare  the  Mediterranean 
area  a  nuclear-free  zone,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wishes  to  recall  that,  being 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  catastrophically  de- 
structive nature  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  it 
has  continuously  sought  and  advanced  pro- 
posals designed  to  eliminate  or  if  this  were  not 
possible  at  least  to  reduce  the  danger  that  such 
weapons  might  be  used.  Despite  a  discouraging 
lack  of  progress  it  continues  to  pursue  this  path 
unflaggingly  and  with  increased  effort.  In 
doing  so,  it  welcomes  the  proposals  of  others. 
At  the  risk  of  stating  the  obvious,  however,  it 
must  be  noted  that  for  a  measure  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  and  arms  control  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial rather  than  an  unsettling  and  therefore 
dangerous  effect,  it  must  be  balanced  so  that  no 
state  or  group  of  states  gain  military  advantage. 
To  disrupt  this  balance  can  only  create  a  condi- 
tion of  insecurity  that  would  increase  tension 
and  lead  to  the  danger  the  measure  was  designed 
to  obviate.  This  principle  of  balance  was  in 
fact   recognized    in   the   Joint    Statement   of 
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Agreed  Principles  of  September  20,  1961.4 
The  Note  of  May  20  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  designed  precisely  and  solely 
to  change  the  existing  military  balance  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  constantly  seeking  ways  of  decelerat- 
ing and  halting  the  arms  race  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  prepared  to  strip  itself  of  its  means  of 
defense,  or  to  withhold  the  protection  of  those 
means  from  its  Allies,  when  the  countries  from 
which  it  and  its  Allies  may  be  threatened  main- 
tain their  armaments  at  full  scale. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  MAY  20 « 

Unofficial  translation 

No.  22 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  considers  it  necessary  to  declare  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  as  follows  : 

Quite  recently  the  Soviet  Government  was  compelled 
to  warn  against  NATO  plans  to  create  nuclear  forces 
which  would  give  the  West  German  Bundeswehr  access 
to  atomic  weapons  and  would  unleash  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons race  which  would  know  no  state  or  geographic 
bounds.  Today,  the  nations  of  the  world  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  that  of  some  other  NATO  members  are  taking  new 
steps  in  the  same  direction. 

The  question  concerns  the  implementation  of  plans 
to  place  in  the  Mediterranean  American  atomic  sub- 
marines equipped  with  the  "Polaris"  nuclear  missile 
Spanish  ports  and  British  military  strongholds  on 
Cyprus  and  Malta  have  been  designated  as  possible 
bases  for  these  submarines.  There  have  been  reports 
that  the  "Polaris"  submarines  will  also  use  Turkish 
Greek,  and  Italian  ports.  Two  such  atomic  submarines 
have  already  entered  the  Mediterranean  and  are  get- 
ting "the  feel"  of  the  coastal  waters  of  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

The  U.S.A.  and  some  of  its  allies  are  thus  demon- 
strating once  again  that  the  concern  to  prevent  ther- 
monuclear war  or  even  reduce  the  danger  of  its  oc- 
currence is  alien  to  their  policy.  Instead  of  joining 
in  the  efforts  of  states  which,  anticipating  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  program  of  universal  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, are  already  striving  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  prep- 
arations for  nuclear  war,  the  predominant  powers 
in  NATO  are  drawing  into  the  orbit  of  these  prepara- 
tions another  vast  area  with  a  population  of  nearly 
300  million  people. 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  9, 1961,  p.  589. 
1  Delivered  to  the  Department  of  State  on  May  20  by 
the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington. 


What  does  the  transformation  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  a  gigantic  reservoir,  filled  with  dozens  of  missiles 
with  megatons  of  nuclear  power,  involve?  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  converting  the  Mediterranean  basin 
into  a  sort  of  "missiledrome"  where  each  mile  of  the 
sea's  mirror-like  surface  may  be  used  by  an  aggressor 
as  a  launching  pad  for  nuclear  missiles? 

First  of  all,  this  will  immeasurably  increase  the 
threat  that  the  Mediterranean  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries may  become  the  theater  of  devastating  military 
action.     Even  the  states  which  have  not  and  do  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  aggressive  prep- 
arations of  NATO-and  this  means  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  states  in  the  Mediterranean  area— 
actually  find  themselves  in  a  situation  where  the  right 
to  control  their  future  is  appropriated  by  those  who 
command  the  atomic  submarines  that  ply  near  their 
shores.    Their  security  and  sovereignty  is  being  under- 
mined by   the  same  dangerous  policy  in  which  are 
caught  up   the  countries  that   made   their   territory 
available  for  NATO  military  bases.     The  uneasiness 
of  the  Arabs  or  Yugoslavs,  of  the  Albanians  or  Cypri- 
ote cannot  be  allayed  by  assertions  that  the  sending 
to  the  Mediterranean  of  American  missile-bearing  sub- 
marines is  only  a  "technical"  operation  to  replace  the 
"Jupiter"  missiles  stationed  in  Turkey  and  Italy  with 
other  improved  ones.    No,  the  present  replacement  of 
the  stationary  American  missile  bases  with  floating 
ones  involves  far-reaching  political  and  military  con- 
sequences: the  specter  of  a  nuclear  war,  which  ap- 
peared at  first  in  those  countries  which  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  military  measures  of  NATO,   is  now 
being  registered  on  the  shores  of  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean.   The  submarines  equipped  with  "Polaris"  mis- 
siles, navigating  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  would  broaden  the  area  from  which  a  nu- 
clear attack  could  be  launched  and  consequently  would 
also  extend  the  geographic  sphere  of  application  of 
thus  unavoidable  retaliatory  measures  aimed  at  ren- 
dering harmless  the  bases  of  the  aggressor. 

Of  course,  the  countries  in  which  such  submarines 
would  be  based,  either  permanently  or  from  time  to 
time,  would  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger. 
But  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  guarantee  against 
the  possibility  that  the  atomic  submarine  would  send 
its  deadly  missile  from  international  waters,  and  then 
would  try  to  hide  near  the  shores  of  a  state  which  is 
not  in  the  NATO  bloc,  or  that  it  would  send  its  salvo 
directly  from  the  territorial  waters  of  such  a  state.  It 
is  impossible  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  course 
of  events,  all  the  more  so  since  many  states  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  do  not  possess  any  real  means  to 
prevent  atomic  submarines  from  entering  their  waters, 
and  only  a  few  minutes  are  needed  for  something  Ir- 
reparable to  take  place. 

Bringing  into  the  Mediterranean  war  vessels  of 
NATO  with  nuclear  weapons  on  board  forces  the  states 
whose  security  is  threatened  by  the  NATO  bloc  to  im- 
plement effective  defensive  countermeasures  in  order 
to  be  able  to  avert  any  attempt  on  the  peaceful  life 
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of  their  peoples,  and  not  to  leave  to  the  NATO  powers 
a  free  hand  to  exploit  the  Mediterranean  as  a  spring- 
board for  possible  agression.  The  peace-loving  states 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  be  ready  to  launch  their 
means  of  paralysing  the  travel  routes  of  atomic  sub- 
marines and  also  the  shores  of  NATO  members,  as 
well  as  of  countries  which  permit  this  bloc  to  use  their 
territories  for  permanent  or  periodic  bases  for  nuclear 
missiles. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everybody  that  the  NATO 
staffs  are  operating  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  the  shortest  commercial  sea  route  con- 
necting the  West  with  the  East  and  a  traditional  area 
of  recreation  and  international  tourism,  has  become 
one  more  area  of  dangerous  rivalry  and  conflict,  a  lair 
for  the  bearers  of  nuclear  death. 

What  will  happen  to  the  countries  of  the  Balkan  pe- 
ninsula, of  North  Africa,  the  Near  and  the  Middle 
East — all  countries  situated  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  or  even  deep  in  the  hinterland,  if 
atomic  missile-bearing  submarines  roam  along  the 
shores?  Do  you  think  this  will  increase  their  security 
and  improve  life  for  them?  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  Greeks,  Turks,  Italians,  French,  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  other  Mediterranean  people,  will  feel  more 
secure  if  foreign  missiles  and  atomic  bombs,  over 
which  they  have  no  power  or  control,  are  stationed  on 
the  very  threshold  of  their  homes?  Even  by  an  acci- 
dental concatenation  of  events  the  peoples  of  this  area 
might  become  the  victims  of  a  deadly  catastrophe, 
against  their  will  and  desire. 

The  Mediterranean  peoples  have  had  vast  experience 
during  their  history.  From  the  countless  conflicts 
which  shook  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage down  to  the  two  World  Wars  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, this  area  has  suffered  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
armed  rivalry  of  states.  But  even  during  the  Second 
World  War.  which  quickly  shifted  to  the  African  Con- 
tinent and  rolled  on  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  there 
was  no  weapon  which  in  its  destructive  power  could 
be  even  remotely  compared  with  the  one  which  is  now 
hiding  in  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  which 
would  be  used  in  a  retaliatory  blow  against  the  aggres- 
sor if  this  sea  should  be  used  as  a  center  of  operations 
and  shelter  for  an  aggressor.  If  it  came  to  the  worst 
in  our  time,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  would  become  the 
Dead  Sea  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Many  centers 
of  civilization  and  culture  would  be  threatened  with  a 
fate  similar  to  that  of  Pompeii.  Even  people  not  bound 
by  religious  tenets  can  understand  the  feelings  of  mil- 
lions of  Christians  and  Moslems  concerning  the  fact 
that,  in  implementing  the  designs  of  the  NATO  leaders, 
atomic  weapons  lie  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  Vati- 
can and  Jerusalem,  Mecca  and  Medina. 

The  governments  of  the  Western  Powers  are  trying 
to  justify  plans  for  stationing  submarines  with  Polaris 
missiles  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  references  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  open  sea  and  that  providing  or  not 
providing  harbors  for  missile  carriers  is  the  domestic 
concern  of  individual  states.     But  by  what  right  are 


four  or  five  states  engaged  in  NATO's  policy,  oblivious 
to  the  interests  of  the  other  Mediterranean  countries, 
prepared  to  open  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  pas- 
sage of  atomic  weapons?  For  example,  if  the  govern- 
ments of  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  or  Spain  permit  sub- 
marines or  surface  vessels  with  atomic  weapons  on 
board  to  hide  in  their  waters,  then  this  would  be  tri- 
fling with  the  fate  of  not  only  their  own  country  but 
would  also  threaten  the  security  of  neighboring 
countries. 

The  U.S.A.  and  other  countries  of  NATO  are  not 
stinting  in  assurances  that  the  American  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  being  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  for  "de- 
fensive purposes"  allegedly,  and  almost  for  the  "de- 
fense" of  the  countries  of  this  region.  However,  it 
will  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  out  of  all  the 
means  created  for  warfare  the  American  weapon  now 
being  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  is  the  least  of  all 
suited  to  serve  defensive  purposes,  but  instead  is  most 
suitable  for  any  kind  of  provocation.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  use  of  atomic  submarines  as  mobile  mis- 
sile bases  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  counted  on 
to  conceal  preparations  and  a  surprise  nuclear  strike. 
Moreover,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  in  other 
countries  probably,  people  remember  the  recent  state- 
ments of  high-ranking  persons  in  the  U.S.A.  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
United  States  of  America  may  take  the  initiative  in  a 
nuclear  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment likewise  could  not  fail  to  give  attention  to  the 
statements  of  the  leading  military  figures  of  the  U.S.A. 
to  the  effect  that  the  American  submarines  now  being 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  have  been  "allocated"  to 
definite  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  would  not  be  irrelevant  to  note  with  regard  to  the 
United  States  Sixth  Fleet,  sailing  from  place  to  place 
in  the  Mediterranean  year  after  year,  that  it  has  been 
alleged  more  than  once  that  its  purpose  is  to  help  the 
Mediterranean  powers  defend  their  independence  and 
security.  In  the  log  of  the  commander  of  this  fleet, 
however,  there  is  not  a  single  notation  about  any  opera- 
tions in  defense  of  the  sovereign  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  the  countries  of  North  Africa  or  the  Near  East. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation  for  an  attack  on  Syria  in  1957, 
which  was  blocked  by  the  decisive  action  taken,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  forces  of  this 
fleet  the  United  States  occupied  the  Lebanese  coast  in 
the  summer  of  1958.  American  naval  vessels  covered 
foreign  intervention  in  Jordan.  Within  sight  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet  the  NATO  allies  of  the  United  States- 
England  and  France,  together  with  Israel — committed 
aggression  against  Egypt  and  bombed  Cairo  and  Port 
Said. 

Such  are  the  facts.  They  throw  a  sufficiently  clear 
light  on  the  actual  situation. 

What,  actually,  are  the  American  naval  vessels  seek- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thousands  of  kilometers 
from  the  borders  of  the  United  States?  What  are  the 
real  aims  being  pursued  when,  in  addition  to  the  sur- 
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face  vessels,  atomic  submarines  are  now  being  sent 
there  armed  with  nuclear  weapons?  The  NATO  meas- 
ures for  spreading  nuclear  weapons  to  new  areas  speak 
for  themselves.  The  intentions  of  the  United  States 
are  made  sufficiently  clear,  however,  by  the  statement 
of  American  military  leaders,  who  recently  argued  that 
it  was  essential  to  station  American  nuclear  weapons 
in  Canada  on  the  grounds  that  this  would  permit  diver- 
sion of  part  of  the  nuclear  counterblows  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  in  the  event  of  a  war.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  said  with  reference  to  Canada,  not  with 
reference  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  just  as  there, 
so  here  too,  there  is  now  talk  about  preparations  for 
an  atomic  war,  carried  out  under  one  policy  and  one 
strategy. 

Perhaps  someone  thinks  it  is  almost  the  height  of 
military  acumen  to  conceal  one's  own  nuclear  missile 
bases  as  far  as  possible  from  one's  own  population  cen- 
ters and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  borders  of  other  na- 
tions. But  can  millions  of  people  living  along  the 
Mediterranean  reconcile  themselves  to  the  position  of 
being  hostages,  into  which  the  leading  NATO  powers 
are  trying  to  place  them?  It  is  obvious  that  there  en- 
ters into  the  military  plans  of  these  powers — now  more 
than  ever — the  calculation  that  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
flict part  of  the  nuclear  counterblows  that  should 
rightly  fall  on  the  aggressor  would  be  diverted  to  coun- 
tries innocently  involved  in  the  conflict. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  yet  another  circum- 
stance. As  is  well-known,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  U.N.  adopted  a  resolution 6  declaring  Africa  a  nu- 
clear-free zone.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
save  the  African  Continent  from  the  dangers  inherent 
in  a  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Of  course,  no  simple  coincidence  can  explain  the  fact 
that  the  plans  of  sending  American  submarines  with 
"Polaris  missiles"  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  appeared 
simultaneously  with  projects  of  creating  the  so-called 
"multinational"  and  "multilateral"  nuclear  forces  of 
NATO,  in  which  a  considerable  role  is  played  by  West 
German  revanchists  and  militarists.  These  are  links 
of  the  same  policy,  of  the  policy  of  the  absolutely  un- 
bridled arms  race  and  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Soviet  people  are  occupied  with  peaceful  labor 
and  wish  only  peace  and  prosperity  to  other  nations. 
The  Soviet  Government  firmly  believes  in  the  principles 
of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states.  It  is  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  these  [principles]  to  solve  all  questions 
of  its  relations  with  any  nation,  regardless  of  social 
differences  and  without  any  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  states. 


6  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1652   (XVI). 


True  to  the  policy  of  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  more  than  once  proposed  taking 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  supporting  plans  to  create  nonatomic  zones  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  liquidating  foreign  military 
bases  in  the  territories  of  other  states,  reducing  even 
now  the  armaments  and  the  armed  forces  of  states  in 
areas  where  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  is  particularly 
great.  The  Soviet  Government  is  in  favor  of  denying 
the  use  of  foreign  territories  and  ports  for  stationing 
any  kind  of  strategic  weapons,  including  submarines 
with  nuclear  missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  presented  concrete  proposals 
on  all  these  questions  for  discussion  at  the  18-country 
committee  on  disarmament  at  Geneva.  Putting  these 
proposals  into  practice  would  have  strengthened  mutual 
trust  among  countries  and  would  have  made  possible 
the  solution  of  the  major  problem  of  our  time :  univer- 
sal and  complete  disarmament. 

But  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  now  doing 
the  following:  creating  a  concentrated  nuclear  force 
under  NATO  and  engaging  in  spreading  nuclear  mis- 
siles over  new  continents  and  new  oceans ;  this  raises 
new  barriers  on  the  road  to  disarmament. 

For  the  sake  of  insuring  international  security,  the 
Soviet  Government  proposes  that  the  entire  area  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  be  declared  free  of  nuclear  missiles. 
It  is  ready  to  undertake  the  obligation  not  to  deploy 
in  those  waters  any  nuclear  weapons  or  means  for 
their  delivery,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  similar 
obligations  will  be  assumed  by  other  powers.  If  this 
area  is  declared  to  be  a  zone  free  of  nuclear  missiles, 
then,  acting  jointly  with  the  United  States  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pre- 
pared to  give  reliable  guarantees  to  the  effect  that  in 
case  of  military  complications,  the  area  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  will  be  considered  to  lie  outside  the  perim- 
eter of  utilization  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  implementation  of  these  proposals  would  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding  and  friendship  in  the  rela- 
tions between  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  would 
enable  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  to  de- 
vote more  strength  and  resources  to  the  solution  of 
their  economic  and  social  problems.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  represent  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
the  lessening  of  overall  international  tension  and  to 
guaranteeing  peace  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  place  the  con- 
siderations contained  in  this  note  under  careful  study. 

Washington,  May  20, 1963. 
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The  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe 


by  Eugenie  Anderson 
Minister  to  Bulgaria 


Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Have  you  any  idea 
what  privileged  men  and  women  you  are?  I, 
too,  have  been  unusually  fortunate.  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  our  country  first  in  Den- 
mark, one  of  our  stanch  Scandinavian  allies, 
and  now  in  Bulgaria,  a  rugged  and  beautiful 
Balkan  country  in  a  part  of  Europe  known  to 
few  Americans.  I  have  also  lived  and  traveled 
unofficially  but  widely  in  India  and  Asia.  Per- 
haps because  I  have  lived  abroad  in  these  three 
sharply  differing  areas  of  our  conflicted  world, 
it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  are  unaware  of 
our  incredibly  good  fortune. 

You  are  graduating  from  college,  and  this  it- 
self is  a  privilege.  Today  most  young  people 
everywhere  passionately  desire  an  education. 
For  most  Americans  this  goal  is  attainable, 
while  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
higher  education  is  but  an  insistent  dream  which 
comes  true  for  only  a  tiny  minority. 

But  there  are  other,  even  more  basic  reasons 
why  we,  as  Americans,  are  privileged. 

First,  we  have  inherited  the  treasure  of 
freedom. 

The  independence  of  our  country  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  were  won  for  us  by  other 
Americans  nearly  200  years  ago.  Yet  these 
same  liberties  are  those  for  which  many  peoples 
in  the  world  today  still  strive  desperately  and 
which  fewer  still  have  achieved. 

"We  take  for  granted  these  infinitely  precious 
American  rights:  the  freedom  to  think  what 
you  will,  to  say  what  you  think,  to  believe,  or 
not  to  believe,  as  you  wish ;  the  freedom  to  wor- 

1  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  on  June  14  (press  release 
314  dated  June  11). 


ship  as  you  choose,  to  pursue  the  truth — where- 
ever  it  may  lead — in  science,  history,  and  all 
fields  of  knowledge ;  the  freedom  to  create  new 
art  forms,  to  seek  new  kinds  of  beauty ;  the  free- 
dom to  associate  with  whomever  you  like,  to 
join  together  with  others  for  any  peaceful  pur- 
pose, to  petition  your  Government  for  redress 
of  wrongs;  the  right  to  criticize,  oppose,  and 
change  your  Government;  the  right  to  choose 
your  own  political  leaders,  to  vote  them  in  and 
to  vote  them  out;  the  right  to  equal  justice 
under  the  rule  of  law ;  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
by  jury ;  the  right  to  own  property  and  to  pur- 
sue whatever  occupation  you  may  choose;  the 
right  to  change  your  status  in  life ;  the  right  to 
an  education  in  public  or  private  schools;  the 
right  to  travel,  to  move  freely  about  in  our  own 
majestic  and  spacious  land,  and  to  see  the  world 
beyond  if  you  will. 

Less  than  half  the  people  in  the  world  today 
possess  these  rights  which  we  hold  basic  and 
should  hold  sacred.  For  as  Americans  the 
majority  of  us  inherited  these  freedoms.  We 
live  by  them  almost  unconsciously.  We  accept 
them  casually,  often  unmindful  of  their  worth. 

Secondly,  America  has  achieved  a  pinnacle  of 
affluence,  never  before  known  in  history. 

"We  are  deeply  privileged  in  our  unprece- 
dented material  wealth.  No  other  nation  on 
earth  enjoys  such  ease,  such  opulence,  such 
riches.  Even  more  important,  our  unparalleled 
standard  of  living  is  available  to  the  majority  of 
Americans  and  not  just  to  those  on  top.  True, 
Americans  have  labored  with  ceaseless  energy, 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  drive.  Out  of  a  wilder- 
ness we  have  created  this  wealth.  Our  own 
people  have  built  this  awesome  power,  founded 
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on   God-given  natural  and  human  resources. 

Recently  a  Bulgarian  said  admiringly  to  me, 
"If  there  is  any  paradise  on  this  earth,  it  is  in 
the  United  States  of  America."  I  fervently 
agree.  Yet  today  we  are  embarrassed — and  we 
should  be — by  our  overflowing  abundance  in  a 
world  where  most  people  do  not  even  have 
enough  to  eat.  I  cannot  forget  the  deprived 
faces  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Asia, 
where  hunger,  homelessness,  sickness,  and  hope- 
lessness are  the  lifelong  fate  of  millions. 

"We  Americans  are  living  in  a  paradise,  yes, 
but  an  uneasy  one,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  an 
ocean  of  human  suffering,  with  rising  seas  of 
discontent,  rebellion,  and  revolt. 

American  affluence  is  today  one  of  our  great 
good  fortunes,  but  we  will  surely  lose  it  unless 
we  share  it,  and  quickly.  I  would  add  that  no 
other  powerful  nation  in  history  has  given  so 
generously  of  its  wealth  to  those  in  need.  Amer- 
ica has  done  much,  but  we  must  do  more. 

Third,  the  American  Revolution  remains  the 
hope  of  mankind. 

The  founders  of  our  country  came  here  to 
create  a  new  kind  of  society.  These  men  and 
women  dreamed  of  a  system  based  on  equality, 
reason,  freedom,  and  opportunity.  Their 
dreams  are  still  the  driving  force  of  our  democ- 
racy.   The  American  Revolution  still  goes  on. 

We  continue  to  be  committed  to  American 
ideals.  We  hold  an  optimistic  belief  in  our  own 
ability  to  change  our  environment.  We  believe 
that  change  can  be  peaceful  and  that  it  must 
advance  the  general  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Fortunately  for  us,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation,  the  dynamism  of  American  life  is 
still  a  reality,  not  only  an  article  of  faith. 
Where  else  on  this  globe  than  in  America  can 
one  find  such  diversity,  such  a  pluralistic  cul- 
ture, and  such  exuberant  growth?  Almost  as 
immense  as  nature  itself — yes,  and  sometimes 
just  as  wild.  But  the  point  is  that  there  must 
be  continuing  evolutionary  change,  experimen- 
tation, discovery,  the  extension  of  freedom  to 
all  groups,  new  possibilities  for  everyone,  al- 
ways new  hope. 

Despite  our  own  sometimes  tarnishing  fail- 
ures, despite  years  of  propaganda  and  depths  of 
ignorance,  1  lie  vision  of  a  dynamic,  free  America 
still  prevails  around  the  world.    Rarely  have  I 


traveled  in  any  country  and  told  my  nation- 
ality that  the  stranger's  face  did  not  light  up 
with  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  "America!" 
Or,  as  a  Hungarian  refugee  once  said  to  me — 
unforgettably,  "Ah,  America — the  country  of 
infinite  possibilities!" 

Eastern  Europe  in  Transition 

Now  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about 
that  part  of  Europe  where  I  am  serving.  It 
seems  fitting  to  discuss  developments  in  Eastern 
Europe  within  the  context  of  our  rapidly  chang- 
ing times,  because  that  area  today  is  in  transi- 
tion. Most  Americans  have  tended  to  think  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  in  static  terms.  Such 
assumptions  do  not  apply  today  to  Eastern 
Europe.  Significant  changes  have  occurred 
and  will  continue.  United  States  policy,  too, 
has  become  more  flexible  and  active  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Until  recently  the  United  States  avoided  a 
close  involvement  in  European  political  affairs. 
We  tried  to  remain  only  as  interested  observers 
in  the  gradual  process  by  which  European 
states  fought  for,  and  gained,  their  freedom  and 
independence.  Yet  our  heritage  inevitably  led 
the  United  States  to  give  its  encouragement  to 
Eastern  European  peoples  striving  for  freedom 
from  foreign  rule.  Whether  in  freedom  or  in 
subjugation  to  a  foreign  power,  they  have  re- 
tained their  national  memories  and  pride  in 
their  traditions;  they  have  created,  defended, 
and  developed  a  rich  cultural  background; 
they  have  cherished  their  past  successes  and 
suffered  from  their  failures ;  and  they  still  main- 
tain their  faith  in  individual  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Eastern  Europe 
today  is  characterized  not  by  homogeneity  but 
by  disparity,  not  by  identity  of  policy  but  by 
contrasts.  In  fact,  reality  today  in  Eastern 
Europe  underscores  Moscow's  loss  of  its  former 
claims  to  monolithic  unity. 

Of  course,  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean bloc  are  still,  in  the  last  resort,  subject  to 
the  ultimate  control  of  Soviet  military  power. 
The  bloc  leaders  adhere  to  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  ideology.  They  are  working  out  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  divergence  their  internal  and 
economic  development. 
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For  example,  Poland  permitted  in  1956-57  a 
reversal  of  the  collectivization  process  in  agri- 
culture. Today  only  about  10  percent  of  Polish 
agricultural  land  is  collectivized,  while  in  Bul- 
garia the  figure  is  90  percent.  So  also  in  Po- 
land, and  to  some  extent  in  Hungary,  consumers 
have  fared  better  as  a  result  of  the  events  of 
1956  and  of  conscious  government  policy. 
Throughout  the  bloc,  including  Bulgaria,  some 
liberalization  of  internal  rule  has  occurred. 
Poland,  more  than  other  countries  in  the  area, 
shows  the  benefits  of  increased  freedom.  But 
there  is  mounting  dissension  in  Czechoslovakia 
these  days.  Rumania  seems  to  be  reluctant  to 
subordinate  its  economy  to  the  planning  deci- 
sions of  the  Soviet  bloc.  By  way  of  contrast, 
look  at  Stalinist  Albania's  anomalous  position. 
It  supports  Communist  China  in  its  conflict 
with  Moscow.  It  defies  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  it,  yet  it  main- 
tains relations  with  the  Eastern  European 
countries. 

Great  economic  progress  has  been  claimed  by 
all  the  Eastern  European  regimes  during  the 
past  years.  The  governments  proclaim  that 
they  have  overfulfilled  their  gross  industrial 
production  plans.  Clearly  the  successful  ful- 
fillment of  economic  plans  is  an  attractive  sub- 
ject to  Communist  propagandists.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  severe,  persistent,  and  chronic  food 
shortages  haunt  most  of  these  countries. 

United  States  policy  has  been  and  remains 
consistent  in  its  desire  to  see  governments  in 
Eastern  European  countries — as  elsewhere — 
which  will  promote  the  full  independence  of 
their  nations.  "We  wish  to  see  governments 
which  will  guarantee  and  promote  all  the  es- 
sential internal  freedoms  and  which  will  work 
peacefully  for  normal  and  constructive  relations 
with  all  countries. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war,  when  Stalin 
brought  down  the  Iron  Curtain,  he  tried  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  all  contacts  between  East  and 
West.  He  hoped  thus  to  simplify  his  assimila- 
tion of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  into  the 
Communist  system.  United  States  policy  has 
always  encouraged  the  drawing  aside  of  this 
barrier.  "We  want  Eastern  European  countries 
to  associate  with  us  on  equal  terms. 

We  should  seek  new  ways  to  remind  -  he  peo- 


ples of  Eastern  Europe,  Communists  or  not, 
that  they  are  a  part  of  the  West  and  that  we  look 
forward  to  a  day  of  even  closer  association.  "We 
want  them  to  know  how  well  the  "West  has  pros- 
pered with  free  systems.  We  want  them  to  be 
able  to  see  for  themselves  that  the  "West  is 
strong,  dynamic,  and  united.  "We  want  them 
to  know  that  we  are  completely  dedicated  to 
world  peace  but  to  understand,  too,  that  the 
"West  is  also  capable  of  defending  itself. 

"We  want  them  to  see  how  our  agriculture  is 
flourishing.  We  want  them  to  compare  our 
farm  system  with  that  of  collectivization. 

We  want  them,  Communists  and  non-Com- 
munists, to  see  for  themselves  that  our  people 
work  hard  because  our  incentive  under  a  dem- 
ocratic system  is  always  before  us:  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  a  better 
education  for  their  children,  more  leisure,  and 
a  richer  life. 

It  is  heartening  that  today  increasing  num- 
bers of  Americans  are  visiting  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  Some  go  as  tourists  out  of 
curiosity;  others  to  see  their  families  and 
friends;  still  others  go  to  exchange  knowledge 
in  professional  fields  under  private  or  official 
arrangements.  We  support  these  contacts. 
They  help  people  to  understand  the  problems 
of  bridging  our  differences.  These  scientific, 
cultural,  and  educational  exchanges  also  help  to 
keep  the  Eastern  European  intelligentsia  in 
touch  with  important  developments  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  found  in  Bulgaria  a 
profound  hunger  for  communication  with 
Ajnericans. 

We,  too,  welcome  the  chance  to  visit  with  peo- 
ple everywhere  in  the  world.  The  more  Ameri- 
cans the  world  meets,  the  greater  will  be  the 
understanding  of  American  principles.  The 
more  we  know  of  others,  the  richer  we  will  be. 

Economic  Relations 

And  what  about  our  economic  relations? 

The  United  States  permits  trade  in  nonstra- 
tegic  goods  with  Eastern  European  countries. 
At  present  it  is  limited,  but  we  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  our  relations  with  these  countries 
will  allow  such  trade  to  be  more  significant. 
We  want  these  people  to  share  the  benefits  of 
our   industrial   and   agricultural   wealth   and 
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know-how.    Cultural  influences  invariably  ac- 
company and  follow  trade  between  nations. 

Our  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  has  drawn 
a  distinction  between  those  countries  which  are 
independent  and  are  striving  for  independence 
and  those  which  subordinate  their  interests  to 
Moscow.  Yugoslavia,  while  a  Communist  coun- 
try, is  not  alined  with  the  Soviet  bloc  despite 
Khrushchev's  wooing,  and  the  policies  it  fol- 
lows are  those  which  it  believes  best  meet  its 
national  interests.  I  have  already  mentioned 
some  ways  in  which  Poland  has  liberalized  its 
internal  rule.  As  a  result  of  the  distinctive  de- 
velopments in  these  two  countries,  both  have 
most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment  for  the 
goods  they  export  to  the  United  States — that  is 
to  say,  the  tariff  duties  levied  on  their  goods  are 
as  low  as  those  on  goods  coming  from  any  other 
country. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  Congress  required  the  President  to 
withdraw  "as  soon  as  practicable"  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  from  all  Communist  countries, 
in  effect,  from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  since 
they  were  the  only  ones  enjoying  this  status. 
This  requirement  goes  completely  against  the 
policy   toward   Eastern   Europe   followed   by 
President  Kennedy  and  his  predecessors.     It 
would  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  those  two 
countries  which  have  most  emphatically  re- 
jected  Stalinist-type   rule  and  have  tried  to 
evolve  policies  according  to  their  national  inter- 
ests.    It  would  mean  lumping  them  together 
with  all  the  other  Communist  countries  as  if 
there  were  no  differences  among  them.   It  would 
mean  discouraging  all  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries from  developing  meaningful  associations 
with  the  United  States.    It  would  ignore  our 
vital  interests  in  the  area,  since  it  would  prevent 
us  from  pursuing  a  constructive  policy.    In- 
stead it  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  our 
relations  to  purely  formal  diplomatic  contacts 
of  the  least  effective  kind.    Instead  of  demon- 
strating our   interest  in  the    welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  we  would  appear  to 
be  writing  them  off. 

The  President  has  already  indicated  his  wish 
to  see  this  provision  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  amended  so  that  he  might  have  flexible  au- 
thority to  continue  most-favored-nation  treat- 


ment for  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.2  Our  vital 
interests  in  Eastern  Europe  require  this  author- 
ity for  the  President. 

Few  of  us  at  the  time  of  Stalin's  death  could 
have  predicted  that  10  years  later  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  would  be  involved  in  a  raging  ideo- 
logical dispute  over  freedom  for  the  writer  and 
artist,  that  Poland  would  have  all  but  aban- 
doned agricultural  collectivization,  that  a  Hun- 
garian Premier  could  declare  that  "whoever  is 
not  against  us  is  with  us,"  and  that  Albania 
would  side  with  Communist  China  against  the 
Kremlin.  Of  greatest  moment,  however,  is  the 
impact  which  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  will  have 
on  the  loyalties  of  Eastern  European  parties. 

The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  are  aware  of 
the  disarray  in  the  Communist  world.  And 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  their  own  welfare  by  the  pressure  they 
have  brought  against  their  governments. 
Whether  by  passive  resistance  or  occasional 
overt  action,  the  people  themselves  have  forced 
changes  and  concessions  from  their  govern- 
ments. 

We  believe  that  Eastern  Europe  is  today  in  a 
state  of  flux.  No  one  can  predict  what  will 
evolve.  Meanwhile  we  intend  to  maintain  an 
active  policy  which  will  expand  our  contacts 
with  Eastern  Europeans.  We  persistently  wish 
to  demonstrate  that  we  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  these  peoples.  We  are  interested  in 
their  national  aspirations  for  independence. 
We  want  to  keep  them  informed  about  Western 
thought  in  all  areas  of  science  and  culture. 

The  process  of  change  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
bound  to  continue.  The  ideological  rift  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  must 
necessarily  have  a  strong  impact  on  the  Commu- 
nist world.  The  Common  Market  factor  in 
European  and  world  trade  will  add  some  hard- 
ship to  the  Eastern  European  countries.  Al- 
ready they  are  trying  to  avoid  the  anticipated 
disequilibrium  by  integrating  their  own  econo- 
mies. At  the  same  time  they  continue  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  possibilities  of  trade  contacts 
with  the  West.    In  the  light  of  all  these  shifting 

"For  text  of  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary 
William  R.  Tyler  before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  May  27,  see  Bulletin  of  June  17,  1983. 
p.   947. 
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forces,  the  United  States  must  pursue  a  complex 
policy  which  can  take  account  of  the  area's  new 
dynamics. 

We  wish  to  respond  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Eastern  European  peoples,  which  are  basically 
akin  to  our  own  revolutionary  ideals.  They, 
too,  dream  of  being  able  to  enrich  their  lives,  to 
enjoy  the  responsibility  of  liberty,  and  to  pursue 
the  goal  of  happiness.  They,  too,  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Let  us  maintain  our  confidence  in  these  peo- 
ples, who  through  the  centuries  have  endured 
so  much.  The  tides  of  change  which  now  en- 
compass the  globe  are  at  work  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope too.  Meanwhile  the  present  phase  of 
ferment  throughout  the  Communist  world  re- 
quires imaginative,  active  United  States  poli- 
cies. These  can  be  effective  only  if  understood 
and  supported  by  the  American  people. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Individual 

And  what  of  your  own  personal  role  in  these 
years  of  unremitting  change?  For  ultimately 
the  carrying  forward  of  American  ideals  de- 
pends on  individual  Americans :  what  kind  of 
ideas  move  us ;  what  values  we  cherish ;  whether 
a  humane  morality  guides  us ;  with  what  cour- 
age we  act;  what  kind  of  children  we  raise; 
what  sort  of  schools  and  communities  we  sus- 
tain; what  quality  of  arts,  literature,  theater, 
and  music  we  create;  how  we  nourish  the  sci- 
ences; what  standards  of  excellence  inspire  us; 
whether  we  relate  ourselves  as  friends  and 
brothers,  regardless  of  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tionality; how  we  resolve  our  personal  and 
national  crises ;  and  finally,  whether  we  as  in- 
dividuals accept  America's  responsibility  to  the 
world. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  work  for  the  triumph  of  American  ideals. 
But  underlying  any  life  course  you  may  choose 
must  be  an  enduring  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

I  would  hope  that  many  of  you  will  discover 
that  politics  is  the  central  means  we  Ameri- 
cans have  for  preserving  freedom,  for  continu- 
ing our  unfinished  revolution.  We  can  sur- 
mount our  enormous  difficulties  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  only  if  enough  educated  men  and 
women  engage  themselves  in  the  struggle  of 


politics.  It  does  not  matter  which  party  you 
choose.  It  is  imperative  to  infuse  a  new  re- 
sponsibility in  both  parties.  Recently  a  na- 
tional survey  showed  that  only  4  percent  of 
Americans  belong  to  any  political  organization. 
How  can  we  hope  to  improve  our  democracy  if 
our  political  parties  are  run  by  such  a  few ! 

There  are  many  explosive  and  compelling 
needs  and  conflicts  in  America.  Indeed  the 
present  confrontation  in  race  relations  is  of  epic 
proportions — certainly  sharper,  deeper,  and 
broader  than  any  since  the  Civil  War.  Now 
we  must  achieve  full  racial  equality  not  only  in 
civil  rights  but  in  all  areas  including  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  employment.  Progress  must 
be  accelerated  in  all  sections  of  our  country — 
North  and  South,  East,  West,  and  Middle  West, 
too.  Resolving  this  major  crisis  without  fur- 
ther violence  now — not  tomorrow,  today — is  an 
imperative  for  us  all.  Our  consciences  as  indi- 
vidual Americans  cannot  continue  to  carry  the 
burden  of  indifference,  brutality,  and  wrong 
against  our  fellow  man.  Our  nation,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  cannot  afford  more 
tragedies  like  Birmingham  and  Little  Rock.  I 
should  add  that  many  Americans  are  now  work- 
ing hard  to  eliminate  segregation  in  those  areas, 
as  elsewhere. 

Finally,  I  submit  that  American  foreign  pol- 
icy also  depends  on  American  politics.  It  is 
important  that  some  of  you  will  enter  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service,  the  Peace  Corps,  AID. 
Indeed  I  would  urge  you  to  consider  giving  sev- 
eral years  of  your  lives  to  serving  your  country 
abroad.  But  fully  as  urgent  is  the  need  for  in- 
spired, courageous  men  and  women  at  home  to 
help  shape  American  politics,  which  in  turn 
molds  our  foreign  policy. 

American  politics  needs  more  young  leaders 
who  know  the  times  into  which  you  have  been 
born.  Our  country  needs  more  young  men  and 
women  who  understand  the  infinite  worth  of 
the  individual  and  his  freedom.  We  need  more 
young  Americans  who  want  to  share  our  liber- 
ties, our  abundance,  our  dreams  with  others. 
For  it  is  the  unfinished  American  Revolution 
which  is  still  the  hope  of  mankind. 

As  Lincoln  said  so  well,  when  pondering  the 
meaning  of  our  revolution: 

"It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that  sen- 
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timent  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  the  world,  for  all 
future  time." 


Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland  Visits 
Europe  To  Discuss  U.N.  Affairs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
27  (press  release  338)  that  Harlan  Cleveland, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Orga- 
nization Affairs,  would  leave  Washington  on 
June  28  for  10  days  of  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions on  U.N.  affairs  at  London,  Paris,  and 
Geneva. 

In  Paris,  July  1-4,  Mr.  Cleveland  will  attend 
special  meetings  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  and  of  its 
Development  Assistance  Committee.  In  Ge- 
neva, July  5-7,  he  will  chair  a  conference  of 
U.S.  representatives  to  various  U.N.  specialized 
agencies  and  speak  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  International  Development.  While 
in  London,  June  29-30  and  July  7-8,  he  will 
meet  with  British  officials  and  take  part  in  talks 
covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  expected  to  be 
discussed  at  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  and  other  U.N.  bodies. 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  return  to  Washington  on 
July  9. 


King  and  Queen  of  Afghanistan 
To  Visit  U.S.  in  September 

White  House  Announcement 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  17 

As  announced  earlier  [February  21]  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Afghanistan 
will  make  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
September  of  this  year.  It  is  expected  that  the 
royal  visitors  will  reach  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
September  5.  On  arrival,  they  will  be  greeted 
by  President  Kennedy  and  high  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government.    Following  several 


days  of  discussion  on  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est in  Washington  between  King  Mohammed 
Zahir  and  the  President,  Their  Majesties  will 
proceed  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  Though 
their  program  is  still  under  preparation,  it  is 
expected  Their  Majesties  will  travel  widely  in 
the  United  States  and  visit  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent areas. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  looking  forward  to  extending  a  warm 
and  cordial  welcome  to  Their  Majesties.  It  is 
expected  that  the  visit  will  serve  to  strengthen 
existing  friendly  ties  between  the  two  countries. 


U.S.  Warns  Validated  Passport 
Is  Required  for  Travel  to  Cuba 

Press  release  334  dated  June  28 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
26  that  it  has  recently  received  information  that 
American  students  have  been  offered  subsidized 
travel  grants  from  an  agency  of  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment— the  Federation  of  University  Stu- 
dents in  Habana — for  travel  to  Cuba  during 
June  and  July  1963.  Since  their  travel  does 
not  meet  the  established  criteria,  their  passports 
have  not  been  validated  for  such  travel. 

On  January  16,  1961,  the  Department  an- 
nounced that  U.S.  citizens  desiring  to  go  to 
Cuba  must  obtain  passports  specifically  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  State  for  such 
travel.1    This  requirement  is  still  in  effect. 

Passports  of  U.S.  citizens  may  be  validated 
for  travel  to  Cuba  only  when  their  travel  may 
be  regarded  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  the  case  of  newsmen. 

The  Department  warns  all  concerned  that 
travel  to  Cuba  by  a  U.S.  citizen  without  a  pass- 
port specifically  validated  by  the  Department 
of  State  for  that  purpose  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  Travel  Control  Law  and  Regulations 
(title  8,  U.S.  Code,  sec.  1185;  title  22,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  sec.  53.3).  A  willful 
violation  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  fine  and/or 
imprisonment. 


1  For  text  of  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 
1961,  p.  178. 
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North  America,  the  Open  Continent 


by  William  R.  Tyler 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 


This  is  one  of  the  happiest  events  on  our  cal- 
endar. It  is  not  a  national  holiday,  nor  a  com- 
memoration of  a  great  and  victorious  exploit, 
nor  is  it  a  memorial  to  self-sacrifice  or  valor. 
"We  celebrate  today  a  simple  act  of  common 
sense — a  moment  of  rationality  in  the  history 
of  nations,  a  moment  to  remember,  for  it  con- 
tains a  spark  of  hope  for  the  future. 

We  cannot  count  the  gain  that  our  nations 
have  derived  from  the  Eush-Bagot  treaty,  and 
it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  losses  which 
might  have  occurred  if  the  treaty  had  not  been 
observed.  We  know  that  the  gains  have  been 
great  and  that  the  agreement  set  the  pattern 
for  an  open  continent,  a  continent  which  has 
grown  and  prospered,  morally  and  materially, 
because  it  has  been  an  open  continent. 

To  us  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  modern  ar- 
maments, this  commemoration  of  common  sense 
teaches  an  obvious  lesson.  It  urges  us  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  achieve  disarmament  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  It  reminds  us  that  a  success- 
ful treaty  can  continue  to  spread  its  blessings 
over  generations  long  after  the  doubts  and 
roadblocks  are  forgotten. 

Just  17  years  ago,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 
appeared  before  the  opening  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  made  one  of  the  most  generous  offers  ever 
made  by  a  nation.  But,  even  then,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  an  atomic  victory  would  be  a  shallow 
victory.  As  Mr.  Baruch  said  at  that  time: 
"Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  We  must  elect 
World  Peace  or  World  Destruction."  2 

The  Baruch  plan  was  approved  by  every 


nation  in  the  world  except  the  members  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  But,  without  them,  the  plan 
could  never  go  into  effect. 

The  choice  before  mankind  has  grown  more 
stark  in  the  years  that  have  passed.  The 
primitive  atomic  weapons  had  a  destructive 
force  measured  in  kilotons — the  equivalent  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  TNT.  The  nuclear 
weapons  of  1963  consist  of  a  whole  range  of 
sophisticated  weapons,  the  largest  of  which  has 
a  destructive  power  that  is  measured  in  mega- 
tons—millions of  tons  of  TNT.  The  power  to 
destroy  has  increased  a  thousandfold. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  increased  speed 
of  delivery  vehicles.  The  bombers  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  had  a  speed  of  approximately 
300  miles  per  hour.  Today's  supersonic 
bombers  can  travel  half  way  around  the  world 
in  less  than  half  a  day,  and  today's  missiles  can 
do  it  in  about  a  half  hour. 

Requirements  for  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Without  adequate  verification  procedures, 
any  attempt  to  limit  or  control  modern  weapons 
is  useless,  for  violations  would  be  easy  and  the 
party  which  conforms  to  the  treaty  could 
quickly  find  itself  at  the  mercy  of  the  violator. 

However,  we  have  not  abandoned  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  mutually  acceptable  grounds 
for  agreement.  In  this  connection,  it  would 
seem  to  be  obvious  that  there  is  one  area  in 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Address  made  at  Old  Fort  Niagara,  Youngstown, 
N.T.,  on  June  16. 
2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1057. 
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have  something  in  common.  I  refer  to  the 
desire  to  avoid  a  world  war.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  appears  to  be  any  prospect  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  abandoning  its  objective  of  bring- 
ing the  world  under  Communist  domination. 
Likewise,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Western 
democracies  will  never  allow  the  Communists 
to  do  this.  But  the  resolution  of  this  problem 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all-out  war,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  understand  this  critical  fact. 
There  would  therefore  appear  to  be  an  interest 
in  both  camps  in  the  necessity  of  preventing 
mutual  annihilation. 

We  have  recently  created  a  special  agency  of 
our  Government  to  coordinate  work  on  the  dis- 
armament problem.  This  agency,  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
was  allotted  over  $6  million  during  the  fiscal 
year  now  ending.  In  the  budget  which  the 
President  has  submitted  to  Congress  for  the 
coming  year,  $15  million  has  been  requested  by 
the  administration.  Disarmament  is  of  inter- 
est to  many  departments  of  government — the 
military,  the  State  Department,  and  the  atomic 
energy  establishments,  to  name  just  a  few.  The 
President  has  final  responsibility  for  policy  in 
this  field,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  new 
agency  to  see  that  he  is  supplied  with  the  advice 
that  can  enable  him  to  pursue  a  vigorous  and 
realistic  course. 

One  of  the  primary  challenges  which  moti- 
vates the  new  agency  is  the  improvement 
in  methods  of  verification  which  can  assure  us 
of  treaty  compliance.  We  have  wherever  pos- 
sible formulated  the  necessary  verification  so 
as  to  minimize  Soviet  fears  that  verification  will 
be  used  for  purposes  of  espionage.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Congress  over  the  last  several  years 
appropriated  $90  million  to  finance  improve- 
ments in  nuclear  test  detection  and  identifica- 
tion. This  research,  conducted  by  our 
Department  of  Defense,  has  resulted  in  scientific 
advances  which  have  enabled  us  to  reduce  our 
inspection  requirements  for  a  test  ban  treaty. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  the  Soviet 
Union  two  alternative  treaties : 3  alternative  one, 
a  treaty,  with  no  on-site  inspection  whatsoever, 
banning  nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere, 

1  For  texts  of  draft  treaties,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  17,  1962, 
p.  411. 


under  water,  and  in  outer  space — this  treaty 
would  involve  no  intrusion  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  outside  inspectors  (the  parties  would  rely 
entirely  on  their  own  national  capabilities  to 
detect  explosions) ;  and  alternative  two,  a  com- 
prehensive, across-the-board  treaty  prohibiting 
tests  in  all  environments,  underground  tests  as 
well  as  those  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
or  under  water.  Such  a  comprehensive  treaty 
would  be  monitored  by  our  national  detection 
system,  plus  seven  automatic  seismic  recording 
stations  on  Soviet  territory.  Because  of  the 
need  for  determining  the  true  nature  of  under- 
ground disturbances  which  cannot  be  positively 
identified  either  as  nuclear  tests  or  natural  earth 
shocks,  the  United  States  would  require  that 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  accept  seven  on-site  inspec- 
tions per  year  on  their  territory.  The  Soviet 
Union  insists  upon  limiting  such  on-site  visits 
to  three  a  year  and  refuses  even  to  consider 
what  the  inspections  should  consist  of  and  how 
they  should  be  conducted.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  modalities  of  inspections  are  as  important 
as  the  number  of  inspections. 

In  discussions  with  Soviet  representatives 
we  have  asked  them  to  address  themselves  to 
methods  of  providing  verification  and  at  the 
same  time  preventing  espionage.  We  have  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  have  inspectors  blind- 
folded while  in  transit  to  the  site  of  the  inspec- 
tion, to  have  them  transported  in  planes  in 
which  the  windows  are  blacked  out  and  piloted 
by  Soviet  pilots.  To  these  suggestions  we  have 
received  no  response. 

The  object  of  the  forthcoming  mission  of 
Under  Secretary  [W.  Averell]  Harriman  and 
Lord  Hailsham  [British  Minister  for  Science] 
to  Moscow  is  to  convince  the  Kremlin  leaders 
of  the  need  for  action  now,  for  the  hour  is  grow- 
ing late. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  not  for  one  instant  lost  sight  of  the  over- 
riding need  for  the  maintenance  of  security. 
The  revisions  we  have  made  in  our  position  are 
revisions  which  reflect  new  scientific  knowledge. 
We  do  not  seek  inspection  for  inspection's  sake. 
But  we  do  demand  that  verification  be  such  as 
to  give  us  assurance  that  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
are  observing  that  treaty.    Anything  less  would 
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involve  a  dangerous  risk  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world. 

U.S.  and  Soviet  Disarmament  Proposals 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  only  one  of  the  objec- 
tives we  pursue  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  We  have  also  submitted  a  pro- 
posal for  general  and  complete  disarmament  in 
i  peaceful  world. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  submitted  at  Geneva  draft  outlines  of  a 
treaty  for  general  and  complete  disarmament.4 
Each  proposal  calls  for  disarmament  in  three 
stages  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  to  supervise 
enforcement.  However,  this  is  where  the  simi- 
larity between  the  two  proposals  ends. 

I  shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  major  differ- 
ences. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  Union  has  tended 
too  much,  in  our  view,  to  stress  full  agreement 
on  all  aspects  of  disarmament  before  a  single 
stage  or  measure  of  disarmament  may  be  im- 
plemented. We  believe  that  agreement  on  a 
few  isolated  measures  first  might  allow  us  rea- 
sonably to  evaluate  how  quickly  or  slowly  we 
can  prudently  progress  along  the  road  to  the 
ultimate  goal,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
our  security. 

The  first  few  steps  in  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram, if  achieved  with  no  mishap,  should  lead 
to  confidence  in  taking  the  next.  Experience 
remains  the  best  guide;  we  learn  to  walk  be- 
fore we  learn  to  run.  If  we  gain  assurance 
from  experience  that  the  other  side  is  really 
fulfilling  its  obligations  in  the  primary  phases, 
we  might  tentatively  experiment  further.  If 
such  assurance  is  not  forthcoming,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  further  progress.  Since  assur- 
ance cannot  be  based  merely  on  promises,  the 
United  States  holds  that  verification  through 
inspection  must  be  guaranteed.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  resolutely  refused  to  accept  this  kind 
of  verification  and  has  insisted  that,  in  no  small 
part,  the  United  States  must  accept  the  Soviet 
Union's  word. 

Secondly,  the  first  stage  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
proposal  calls  for  the  almost  complete  elimina- 


tion of  all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons, 
of  all  foreign  bases,  and  of  the  deployment  of 
all  troops  abroad.  In  addition  there  would  be 
reductions  in  conventional  armaments,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  such  reduction  would 
be  effected  within  15  months.  Obviously  such 
a  proposal  is  a  very  thinly  veiled  assault  on  the 
entire  U.S.  and  NATO  defense  system.  In 
contrast,  the  U.S.  plan  calls  for  across-the- 
board  30  percent  reduction  in  all  major  arma- 
ments over  a  period  of  3  years,  or  10  percent 
per  year.  In  other  words,  reductions  should  be 
proportional,  thereby  leaving  the  present  bal- 
ance of  power  undisturbed. 

Thirdly,  the  U.S.  proposals  call  for  more  ef- 
fective measures  of  control  than  do  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  nature  of  the  Soviet  society, 
one  of  secrecy,  makes  it  imperative  that  ade- 
quate inspection  machinery  be  guaranteed. 
Secrecy,  we  believe,  breeds  suspicion,  and  to  al- 
lay it  we  must  have  direct  access  to  evidence  of 
what  is  occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  our  search  for  the  long-range  solution  I 
have  been  describing  we  pursue  a  flexible  course 
of  action: 

First  of  all,  we  desire  to  negotiate  and  agree  on 
a  total  plan  going  all  the  way  to  general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world. 

Second,  if  this  is  not  possible,  we  are  willing 
to  attain  the  widest  area  of  agreement  short  of 
this  that  is  possible  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

And  third,  we  are  also  willing  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  any  single  measure  or  group  of  meas- 
ures that  would  contribute  to  the  common  se- 
curity of  nations  and  to  implement  such  an 
agreement  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

In  this  third  category  we  include  several 
limited  measures  looking  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  danger  of  war  by  accident  or  mis- 
calculation. Only  one  of  these  proposals,  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  direct  and  speedy  communi- 
cation between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  found  a  favorable  reaction.  Nego- 
tiations for  the  so-called  "hot  line"  have  been 
proceeding  smoothly,  and  an  agreement  may 
be  effected  shortly.5 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  June 


'  For  text  of  a  U.S.  outline  of  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  see  ibid.,  May  7,  1962,  p.  747. 


5  For  background  and  text  of  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agree- 
ment signed  at  Geneva  on  June  20,  see  ibid.,  July  8, 
1963,  p.  50. 
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10,  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
refrain  from  conducting  any  nuclear  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  so  long  as  other  countries  would 
do  likewise.6 

As  the  United  States  has  made  clear,  through 
its  spokesmen  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where, we  have  no  intention  of  placing  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  orbit;  we  will  not  pre- 
cipitate a  race  for  such  weapons. 

Soviet  Advantage  in  "Propaganda  Game" 

Negotiation  for  disarmament  has  been  a  long 
and  difficult  process.  During  the  last  17  years 
we  have  tried  to  find  the  key  or  keys  that  would 
unlock  the  door.  While  we  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  eventually  come  to  realize 
that  its  long-range  interest  lies  in  disarmament, 
it  is  not  clear  that  this  point  is  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated in  the  Kremlin. 

They  are  in  an  advantageous  position  to  play 
the  propaganda  game  on  this  subject.  For  the 
governments  of  the  free  world  are  under  con- 
stant pressure  from  citizens,  press,  and  organiza- 
tions. All  of  these  are  concerned  about  peace, 
and  all  are  alert  to  spur  their  governments  on 
to  greater  efforts.  Some  of  the  more  extreme 
groups  even  advocate  unilateral  disarmament. 

On  the  Eussian  side,  there  is  no  parallel 
activity.  There  is  no  freedom  to  demonstrate, 
to  speak,  or  to  publish  in  the  Communist  world. 
The  few  peace  organizations  which  exist  are 
puppets  of  the  state  and  are  unanimous  and 
vociferous  in  their  approval  of  every  move  made 
by  the  Kremlin. 

The  result  is  that  the  Kremlin  can  get  a  great 
deal  of  mileage  on  vague  and  superficial  pro- 
posals. It  can  avoid  candid  replies  to  questions 
at  the  negotiating  table.  Why  should  it  bother, 
when  the  reactions  of  some  of  the  more  naive 
segments  of  the  peace  movement  show  that  they 
are  already  ahead  of  the  game  so  far  as  public 
opinion  is  concerned  ? 

This  is,  of  course,  quite  the  opposite  of  what 
the  peace  movement  desires  to  accomplish.  The 
lesson  which  the  peace  movement  must  learn 
is  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  on  dis- 
armament and  that  it  is  just  as  important  to 
place  pressure  on  the  Kremlin  as  on  Western 

"Ibid.,  July  1,  1963,  p.  2. 


governments— more  important,  in  fact,  because 
there  are  no  peace  movements  to  do  the  job  in 
Kussia.  And  acceptance,  at  face  value,  of 
sweeping  generalities  merely  proves  to  the 
Kremlin  that  they  don't  have  to  bother  to  get 
serious. 

Open  Society  of  the  West 

Another  unbalanced  factor  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  NATO  alliance  is  composed  of 
governments  which  are  truly  independent  and 
sovereign  and  that,  in  the  open  society  of  the 
West,  they  conduct  much  public  business 
openly.  Across  the  Iron  Curtain  we  have  a 
quite  different  situation— a  situation  in  which 
the  Kussians  command,  the  satellites  obey— a 
situation  in  which  the  newspapers  print  only 
the  final  decisions  which  are  handed  to  them  by 
state  officials. 

As  a  result,  little  or  nothing  is  published 
about  defense  and  military  discussions  in  the 
Communist  world.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  arms  program,  all  can  be  silent  but  the 
voice  of  the  don.  Here  in  the  West,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  new  idea  is  reported  at  length 
in  the  press  and  debated  in  parliament.  As  a 
result,  it  is  quite  easy  for  a  casual  onlooker  to 
get  the  impression  that  the  free  world  is  un- 
duly concerned  with  arms  questions. 

We  will  have  to  live  with  this  unbalanced 
situation  for  a  long  time.  I,  for  one,  would 
not  want  to  see  it  changed.  Freedom  to  think, 
to  publish,  and  to  criticize  the  government  is 
a  great  heritage  of  the  people,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada. 

But  governments  must  take  note  of  this  situ- 
ation and  must  not  permit  the  Communists  to 
exploit  it  to  drive  a  wedge  between  our  people 
and  our  governments,  or  between  the  nations 
within  our  alliance.  We  must  remain  united 
in  tactics  as  well  as  policy.  Only  thus  will  we 
be  able  to  teach  the  Soviet  Union  that  cheap 
propaganda  victories  are  beyond  their  reach, 
that  they  must  turn  their  efforts  toward  an 
honest  pursuit  of  disarmament  through  serious 
negotiations. 

A  deeper  understanding  of  the  role  of  modern 
weapons  in  international  relations  and  an  under- 
standing of  initiatives  we  can  take  in  their 
management  are  byproducts  of  our  efforts  to 
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reach  an  international  disarmament  agreement. 
Another  byproduct  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
forum  in  which  communication  lines  between 
East  and  West  are  kept  open. 

We  intend  to  persist  in  our  efforts  at  negotia- 
tion, regardless  of  frustrations  and  discourage- 
ments. One  obstacle  to  this  agreement  is  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  insist  on  maintaining  a 
tightly  closed  society,  distrustful  of  interna- 
tional organizations  and  opaque  to  international 
inspection.  Without  moves  in  the  direction  of 
greater  openness,  it  will  be  difficult  to  achieve 
the  verification  which  is  essential  if  all  sides  are 
to  have  confidence  in  a  disarmament  treaty. 

It  is  in  this  direction,  the  direction  of  open- 
ness, that  the  world  can  find  great  guidance 
from  the  history  of  our  Canadian-American 
experience.  The  example  of  an  open  continent 
may  eventually  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  open 
world. 

U.S. -Canadian  Interdependence 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  a  few  words  about 
our  relations  with  Canada.  Few  people  realize 
the  extent  of  the  involvement  of  the  two  coun- 
tries with  each  other.  The  situation  results 
from  geography,  the  magnitude  of  the  trade 
between  us,  the  size  of  the  investments  citizens 
of  each  country  own  in  the  other,  the  complexity 
of  our  defense  arrangements,  our  joint  water 
resource  problems,  and  many  other  factors  of 
interdependence.  Fortunately,  as  neighbors,  we 
can  speak  frankly  to  each  other;  and  to  be  able 
to  do  so  honestly  and  responsibly  is  priceless 
when  the  variety  and  complexity  of  our  points 
of  contact  are  steadily  and  inevitably 
increasing. 

A  proper  view  of  United  States-Canadian 
relations,  however,  must  encompass  not  just 
bilateral  problems  which  we  consider  together 
but  also  the  problems  which  we  face  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Happily,  these  problems 
do  not  separate  us.  We  can  take  deep  satisfac- 
tion that  our  interests  and  objectives  and  our 
policies  are  strikingly  parallel.  Both  of  our 
countries  want  a  world  in  which  trade  may 
develop  without  discrimination  and  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  economics.  We  are  both  dis- 
turbed over  the  threat  to  the  economy  and 
peoples  of  the  free  world  represented  by  the 


Communist  system.  Finally,  we  both  need  each 
other  in  terms  of  mutual  security  and  defense. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  Eush- 
Bagot  treaty,  and  in  the  interim  United  States- 
Canadian  relations  have  been,  basically,  an 
example  to  the  world.  We  can  be  lifted  in 
spirit  by  earnestly  believing  that  our  future  is 
bright  with  even  greater  promise. 


Technical  Cooperation  Programs 
of  U.N.  System 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organizations  announced  on  June  28  the  release 
of  a  report  entitled  "The  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Programs  of  the  United  Nations  System." * 

This  report  is  the  second  in  a  series  to  be 
made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  which  was  appointed  in 
July  1962  to  assist  the  Department  of  State  in 
a  systematic  review  of  U.S.  participation  in 
international  organizations  and  in  efforts  to  as- 
sure that  these  organizations  carry  on  their 
work  as  effectively  as  possible.  The  first  re- 
port, issued  on  April  26,  1963,  was  entitled 
"Staffing  International  Organizations."2  Sol 
M.  Linowitz,  chairman  of  the  board,  Xerox 
Corp.,  Eochester,  N.Y.,  and  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Harris,  Beach,  Keating,  Wilcox,  Dale  and 
Linowitz,  is  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. 3 

The  report  on  U.JST.  technical  cooperation 
programs  was  submitted  to  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs  Harlan 
Cleveland  by  Mr.  Linowitz  on  June  28.  It  in- 
cludes seven  recommendations  to  help  strength- 
en U.S.  relations  with  international  organiza- 
tions and  to  assure  more  effective  use  of  funds 
contributed  by  the  United  States  for  technical 
cooperation  purposes. 


1 A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report  are  avail- 
able upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.     20520. 

Tor  an  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  May  20, 
1963,  p.  809. 

*  For  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  228  dated  Apr. 
26. 
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Role  of  Individual  Women 
in  the  World  Community 

by  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 1 

Tonight  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  to 
you  who  have  heard  almost  too  many  words  in 
the  past  10  days.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
our  role  as  individuals.  But  first  of  all  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  who,  as  individuals, 
especially  gifted  individuals,  have  made  this 
75th  conference  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women  the  great  success  it  has  been.  Mrs. 
Jacobs,  the  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  is  what  we  call  a  "doer";  and  to  the 
doers,  especially  those  who  combine  intelligence 
with  charm,  go  all  the  plaudits  we  can  tender 
them.  Your  outgoing  international  president, 
Mme.  Lefaucheux,  leaves  a  record  of  achieve- 
ments that  all  can  be  proud  of.  We  salute  her 
for  her  wisdom  and  devotion.  And  we  greet 
your  newly  elected  international  president, 
Craig  McGeachy  Schuller,  with  cheers  and  all 
good  wishes.  Mrs.  Schuller  and  I  were  co- 
workers in  the  first  international  war  relief 
effort  of  World  War  II,  UNRRA  [United  Na- 
tions Eelief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion]. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  observe  at 
first  hand  her  capabilities  in  those  critical  years. 
Your  future  as  an  International  Council  is  in 
good  hands. 

We  in  the  State  Department  are  concerned 
with  the  progress  and  problems  of  women  of 
other  countries.  We  are  anxious  to  see  the 
bonds  of  friendship  strengthened  between  the 
women  of  the  United  States  and  the  women  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  We 
all  need  to  know  each  other  better  and  to  draw 
from  each  other  new  strength  and  fresh  ideas 
as  you  have  been  doing  at  this  meeting. 

In  order  to  encourage  more  contacts  between 
American  women  and  the  women  of  your  coun- 
tries, we  have  enlarged  the  participation  of 
women  in  State  Department  exchange  programs. 
In  the  past  3  years  more  women  leaders  of 
other  countries  have  visited  the  United  States 

1  Address  made  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Joint  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Women  of  the  United  States 
and  the  International  Council  of  Women  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  June  29  (press  release  345  dated  June  28). 
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as  guests  of  the  State  Department  and  other 
Government  agencies  than  ever  before.  More 
American  women  than  ever  before  have  been 
traveling  to  your  countries,  to  meet  your  leaders 
and  to  work  with  them — not  only  in  great  inter- 
national conferences  like  this  one  but  in  small 
groups  or  just  woman  to  woman. 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  of  a  better  life 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  in  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  said :  "To  realize  this  vision,  we 
must  seek,  above  all,  a  world  of  peace — a  world 
in  which  peoples  dwell  together  in  mutual  re- 
spect .  .  .  not  a  mere  interlude  between  wars 
but  an  incentive  to  the  creative  energies  of 
humanity."  Surely  women  possess  the  creative 
human  resources  of  which  President  Kennedy 
spoke.  We  are  the  teachers,  the  hearth-tenders, 
and  the  heart-healers ;  we  are  the  guardians  of 
our  heritage. 

Today,  in  an  interdependent  world,  all  of  us 
recognize  that  our  roles  as  individuals  assume 
an  even  greater  importance.  We  have  a  folk 
saying  in  America  which  goes,  "If  you  want  to 
send  a  message  that  will  be  heard,  you  can  tele- 
graph, telephone,  televise,  or  tell  a  woman." 
Folk  sayings  are  based  on  fact;  increasingly 
women  are  being  recognized  as  a  crucial  factor 
in  education,  as  opinion  makers,  and  indeed  as 
a  major  political  force. 

The  power  of  women  who  cooperate  is  limit- 
less. The  voluntary  contributions  of  women 
have  changed  the  faces  of  their  communities, 
urged  reforms  that  could  never  have  waited  for 
the  passage  of  law,  and  fought  long  and  hard 
for  the  laws  that  made  such  reforms  permanent. 

But  it  is  also  as  individuals  that  women  can 
create  a  climate  in  which  progress  can  take 
place.  It  is  as  neighbors  and  homemakers,  as 
well  as  educators  and  political  leaders,  that  we 
have  become  part  of  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations.  It  is  as  idealists  and  standard 
bearers  in  the  highways  and  byways,  in  the 
marketplace  and  in  the  home,  that  we  have  our 
greatest  opportunity  to  become  the  spokesman 
for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

A  contemporary  philosopher,  Scott  Buchan- 
an, has  eloquently  stated  our  case :  "The  human 
individual  is  responsible  for  injustice  anywhere 
in  the  universe."  If  we  need  proof  of  this 
thesis  we  have  but  to  read  the  headlines.    Crisis 
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is  served  with  the  morning  coffee;  concern  is 
our  shallow;  change  and  challenge  our  birth- 
right. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  remarks  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  each  of  us  is  responsible  for  in- 
justice an}- where,  but  that  every  one  of  us  has 
the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  these  in- 
justices. To  set  the  universe  as  the  limits  of 
our  responsibility  may  seem  to  be  exaggerating 
the  case.  But  if  we  were  to  ask  that  each  in- 
dividual assume  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
injustice  in  his  own  community,  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  acceptance  of  our  proposition. 

We  cannot  alter,  perhaps,  what  is  going  on 
at  the  other  limits  of  the  globe.  But  the  world 
is  now  the  kind  of  place  where  events  in  our 
own  community  affect  not  only  all  of  us  but 
all  of  humanity,  even  those  at  the  other  ends 
of  the  earth.  And  so,  for  the  informed,  in- 
volved, participating  citizen,  the  responsible 
woman  leader,  the  community  expands;  it  is 
not  only  her  village  or  city,  it  is  also  her 
universe. 

I  know  that  each  one  of  you,  on  your  return 
home,  will  consider  your  community  in  its  re- 
lation to  your  country  and  to  the  free  world. 
On  our  side  we  hope  that  this  great  meeting 
here  in  Washington  will  be  but  the  beginning 
of  an  enduring  friendship  and  that  we  will  be 
hearing  from  all  of  you. 


Grant  Awarded  to  American  Institute 
of  Indian  Studies 

Press  release  341  dated  June  28 

The  Department  of  State  is  awarding  a  grant 
totaling  $1,959,000  in  U.S. -owned  Indian  cur- 
rency (rupees)  to  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
dian Studies  at  Poona,  near  Bombay,  to  provide 
a  3-year  extension  of  a  program  of  research 
studies  now  completing  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. The  institute,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1961,  provides  educational  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities to  qualified  U.S.  scholars  and  students 
for  research  and  training  in  Indian  studies  and 
for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  such  studies. 

Through  the  grant  some  150  U.S.  faculty 
members  and  graduate  students  will  receive 
transportation   and   maintenance   expenses  to 


pursue  research  interests  in  India  during  the 
next  3  years.  The  individual  grants  provide 
transportation  and  full  maintenance  for  faculty 
fellows  and  junior  fellows  except  in  the  case  of 
holders  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  fel- 
lowships, who  receive  international  transporta- 
tion only. 

The  institute  is  supported  both  financially 
and  in  planning  aspects  by  a  consortium  of  33 
American  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
joined  forces  for  the  advancement  in  this  coun- 
try of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  India. 
The  institutions  are :  American,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Chicago,  Claremont  (University  Col- 
lege), Colgate,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Duke,  Ha- 
waii, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  State  University  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Rochester,  Rutgers,  Sweet 
Briar,  Syracuse,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association 
(Albion,  Antioch,  Denison,  DePauw,  Earlham, 
Hope,  Kalamazoo,  Kenyon,  Oberlin,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  Wabash,  and  Wooster). 

In  1962  the  institute  received  a  grant  of 
$500,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation  which,  with 
the  annual  dues  ($500  to  $2,500  for  member  in- 
stitutions), is  expected  to  cover  costs  in  the 
United  States  for  the  institute's  first  5  years 
of  operation.  Also  in  1962  the  Department 
made  a  grant  of  $500,000,  in  rupees,  for  operat- 
ing expenses  in  India  for  the  first  year.  The 
Department's  support,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  is  in  funds 
generated  through  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  authorized  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  State  under  Public  Law  480. 

W.  Norman  Brown,  chairman  of  South 
Asian  regional  studies  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  president  of  the  institute. 
Milton  Singer,  chairman  of  the  South  Asian 
Language  and  Area  Center  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  vice  president;  Henry  C.  Hart, 
chairman  of  the  South  Asian  Language  and 
Area  Center  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
secretary;  and  F.  Haydn  Morgan,  director  of 
project  research  and  grants  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  treasurer.  McCrea  Hazlett, 
formerly  provost  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, has  recently  been  appointed  director  of 
the  institute  and  will  administer  the  program 
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in  India.  D.  D.  Karve  of  India  is  executive 
officer  of  the  institute.  Its  Indian  headquarters 
are  at  Deccan  College  in  Poona. 

Fellows  of  the  institute  are  either  at  the  post- 
doctoral level  or  the  immediately  predoctoral 
level  and  are  selected  under  criteria  established 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Eligibility  is  not 
limited  to  candidates  from  institutions  holding 
memberships  in  the  institute.  Citizens  of  other 
countries  who  are  members  of  teaching  staffs  or 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  at  American  in- 
stitutions are  also  eligible  to  apply. 

The  broad  aim  of  the  program  is  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  foreign  language  and  area  compe- 
tence in  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting better  international  understanding. 
Activities  made  possible  by  the  institute  are 
intended  to  contribute  to  this  goal  through 
scholarly  research,  through  the  training  of 
American  specialists  in  the  field,  and  by  in- 
corporating knowledge  of  India  into  the  general 
education  of  larger  numbers  of  Americans. 


Owners  of  Real  Property  in  Iraq 
Notified  of  Legal  Requirements 

Press  release  339  dated  June  27 

The  American  Embassy  at  Baghdad  has  been 
informed  of  an  official  notification  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Government  of  Iraq,  addressed  to 
persons  not  of  Iraqi  nationality  who  own  or  ad- 
minister real  property  in  Iraq.  The  notifica- 
tion refers  to  Iraqi  Laws  No.  38  of  1961  and  No. 
46  of  1962,  which,  in  general,  restrict  owner- 
ship of  real  property  by  foreigners  to  a  house 
for  residence  and  an  office  for  the  practice  of  a 
profession.  These  laws  also  require  foreigners 
to  transfer  to  an  Iraqi  citizen,  within  a  stated 
period  ending  August  15, 1963,  real  property  in 
excess  of  what  they  are  legally  entitled  to  own. 
Property  not  so  transferred  is  to  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale. 

The  recent  notification  requests  foreign 
owners  or  administrators  of  real  property,  re- 
gardless of  place  of  residence,  in  order  to  "safe- 
guard their  rights  in  the  cost  of  their  estates," 
either  to  transfer  the  legal  excess  of  their  Iraqi 
estate  or  to  submit  a  statement  describing  their 
estate  to  an  [raqi  embassy  or  consulate. 


Jointly  Financed  Exchange  Programs 
Established  With  Austria  and  Sweden 


AUSTRIA 

Press  release  333  dated  June  25 

U.S.  Ambassador  James  W.  Riddleberger  and 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister  Bruno  Kreisky 
signed  at  Vienna  on  June  25  an  agreement  which 
will  extend  the  Austro-American  Fulbright 
program  at  present  levels  for  at  least  another 
decade. 

Under  earlier  agreements,1  which  have  been 
in  effect  since  1950,  all  costs  of  the  program 
were  paid  for  by  the  United  States.  The  new 
arrangement,  authorized  by  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act  of  1961,  calls  for  bilateral  financing,  with 
the  Austrian  Government  committing  60  mil- 
lion Austrian  schillings  (approximately  $2.4 
million)  for  the  continued  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  students,  and  researchers  and 
also  for  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  American 
studies  at  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Graz,  and 
Innsbruck.  Other  cultural  activities  are  pro- 
vided for. 

The  new  Austro-American  agreement  is  the 
second  to  be  concluded  which  provides  for  bi- 
lateral financing  and  the  first  actually  to  become 
operative.  A  German-American  agreement 
signed  in  November  1962  2  will  take  effect  upon 
completion  of  ratification  procedures  within  the 
Federal  Republic.  Similar  agreements  with 
other  countries  are  expected  shortly. 

Through  the  current  academic  year,  a  total 
of  878  Austrian  teachers,  lecturers,  and  stu- 
dents have  traveled  to  the  United  States,  and 
628  Americans  have  gone  to  Austria.  Thus, 
with  the  inclusion  of  58  renewal  grants,  a  total 
of  1,564  have  been  made  so  far. 

The  new  bilateral  agreement  was  foreseen  2 
years  ago,  when  United  States  and  Austrian 
officials  signed  an  agreement  transferring  to  the 
Austrian  Government  full  responsibility  for  the 
future   use  of   European   Recovery   Program 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2072, 
3279.  and  4959. 

a  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1962,  p. 
923. 
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(Marshall  Plan)  counterpart  funds  and,  in 
connection  with  that  agreement,  exchanged 
notes  providing  that  a  portion  of  tho  counter- 
part funds  would  bo  earmarked  for  future 
Austro- American  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
chan<re  activities. 


SWEDEN 

Press  release  342  dated  June  28 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  St  ates  and  of  Sweden  on  June  28  signed 
an  agreement  extending  the  Fulbright  program 
of  educational  exchanges  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Foreign  Minister  Torsten  Nilsson  of 
Sweden  and  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires  Alfred 
leSesne  Jenkins  signed  for  their  respective 
countries  at  Stockholm. 

The  revised  agreement  provides  for  the  first 
time  for  joint  financing  of  the  program  with 
Sweden.  Such  joint  financing  is  authorized  by 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  of  1961.  Similar 
agreements  for  binational  financing  have  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  original  agreement3  with  Sweden  was 
signed  in  1952  by  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
as  Acting  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  and  by  the 
then  American  Ambassador  to  Sweden,  W. 
Walton  Butterworth. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  program  in  1952, 
the  U.S.  Educational  Commission  in  Sweden 
has  administered  grants  to  216  Swedish  citizens 
who  have  traveled  to  the  United  States  or  to 
American  schools  abroad ;  and  to  62  Americans 
who  have  gone  from  the  United  States  to 
Sweden,  as  well  as  163  Americans  who  have 
gone  to  Sweden  from  other  European  countries. 

The  level  of  program  funds  will  be  increased 
to  at  least  $100,000  a  year,  with  Swedish  finan- 
cial participation.  In  addition  to  grants  for 
graduate  study  and  research,  the  program  has 
introduced  American  lecturers  at  all  four 
Swedish  universities  and  teacher  exchanges  be- 
tween Swedish  and  American  secondary 
schools. 


*  TIAS  2653 ;  for  an  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  8,  1952,  p.  909. 


United  States  Provides  Grain 
to  Korea  Under  P.L.  480 

Press  release  340  dated  June  27 

The  U.S.  Government  on  June  27  announced 
that  the  United  States  will  make  available  a 
total  of  200,000  metric  tons  of  grain  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
480).  The  commodities  to  be  provided  will 
satisfy  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple arising  from  extraordinarily  inclement 
weather  in  the  1962-63  growing  period  and 
most  recently  aggravated  by  Typhoon  Shirley. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  metric 
tons  will  be  provided  under  title  I  (sales  for  lo- 
cal currency)  of  the  act,  the  remaining  75,000 
tons  under  title  II  (grant). 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  consult 
with  the  Korean  Government  concerning  fur- 
ther emergency  food  requirements. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Study  of  Population  and  Immigration  Problems  by 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Western  Hemisphere  (I)  :  1.  Trends  in 
Canadian  Population,  presentation  by  Dr.  Nathan 
Keyfltz  and  Mr.  Jacques  Henripin ;  2.  Population 
Trends  in  Mexico,  presentation  by  Dr.  Nathan  L. 
Whetten.  Special  Series  No.  5 ;  March  11,  1963 ;  79 
pp.  Western  Hemisphere  (II)  :  1.  The  Demographic 
Position  of  the  Caribbean,  presentation  by  Dr.  George 
Woodrow  Roberts;  2.  The  Growth  of  Population  in 
Central  and  South  America,  presentation  by  Dr.  T. 
Lynn  Smith.  Special  Series  No.  6 ;  March  27- 
April  3,  1963  ;  106  pp. 

Study  of  International  Housing.  Hearing  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  a  compendium  of  papers  prepared 
for  the  study  of  international  housing.  April  22-25, 
1963.     232  pp. 

Staffing  Procedures  and  Problems  in  Communist 
China.  A  study  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Staffing  and  Operations  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations.  May  15, 
1963.    50  pp.    [Committee  print] 

Report  on  Audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, Fiscal  Year  1962.  H.  Doc.  113.  May  15, 
1963.     53  pp. 

Amending  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  777.  S.  Rept.  215.  June  6, 
1963.     13  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Proclaim  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  6012.     H.  Rept.  305.     June  6,  1963.     38  pp. 

Exemption  From  Duty  for  Returning  Residents.     Re- 
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ports  to  accompany  H.R.  6791.  H.  Rept.  371,  June  7, 
1963,  7  pp. ;  S.  Rept.  305,  June  25,  1963,  5  pp. ;  H. 
Rept.  472,  June  26,  1963,  3  pp. 

Message  from  the  President  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  covering  its  activities  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  December  31,  1962.  H.  Doc.  122.  June 
13,  1963.    27  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill, 
Fiscal  Tear  1964.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  7063. 
H.  Rept.  388.     June  14, 1963.     45  pp. 

Continued  Suspension  and  Reduction  of  Duty  on  Chic- 
ory. Reports  to  accompany  H.R.  2827.  H.  Rept. 
389,  June  17,  1963,  2  pp. ;  S.  Rept.  308,  June  25,  1963, 
2  pp. 

Problems  and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Partnership— II. 
Staff  Study  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  S.  Doc.  21.  June  17, 
1962.     70  pp. 

Excluding  Cargo  Which  Is  Lumber  From  Certain  Tariff 
Filing  Requirements.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1032. 
S.  Rept.  261.     June  19, 1963.     6  pp. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Extension.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  3872.     S.  Rept.  262.     June  19, 1963.    23  pp. 


Continued  Exemption  From  Duty  for  Certain  Tanning 
Extracts.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  2675.  H.  Rept 
424.     June  19,  1963.     3  pp. 

Continued  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Heptanoic  Acid. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5712.  H.  Rept.  426. 
June  19, 1963.     1  p. 

U.S.  Participation  in  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.J.  Res.  405.  H.  Rept.  431.  June  20,  1963. 
3  pp. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  International 

Labor    Organization.      Report    to    accompany    S.J. 

Res.  60.     H.  Rept.  433.      June  20,  1963.    4  pp. 
Duty  on  Polished  Sheets  and  Plates  of  Iron  or  Steel. 

Report    to   accompany    H.R.    3674.     H.    Rept.    440. 

June  21, 1963.     3  pp. 
Duty  on  Panama  Hats.     Report  to  accompany  H.R. 

3781.    H.  Rept.  441.    June  21,  1963.    4  pp. 
Extending  an   Invitation   To   Hold  the  1968  Winter 

Olympic  Games  in  the   United   States.     Report  to 

accompany  H.J.  Res.  324.     H.  Rept.  444.     June  24, 

1963.     2  pp. 
Continued    Suspension    of    Duties    on    Metal    Scrap. 

Report    to    accompany    H.R.    4174.     S.    Rept.    309. 

June  25, 1963.      3  pp. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  June  1963 

ICAO  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Services:  Meeting  of  Opera- 
tions Division. 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  4th  Special  Session 

ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development:  2d  Session. 

ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  5th  Session 

International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries: 
13th  Meeting. 

2d  Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 

U.N.  Special  Fund:   10th  Session  of  the  Governing  Council  .... 
3d  ECAFE  Study  Week  on  Traffic  Engineering  and  Highway  Safety     . 

World  Food  Congress 

ANZUS  Council:   9th  Meeting .'.'.'.'.'.' 

International  Labor  Conference:  47th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Rapporteurs  Group  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly  .... 


Montreal      May  14- June  12 

New  York May  14- June  27 

Geneva May  21-June  28 

Bangkok May  27- June     7 

Halifax May  27- June     8 

Mar  del  Plata,  May  29- June     8 
Argentina. 

New  York June  3-10 

Bangkok June  4-10 

Washington June  4-18 

Wellington June  5-6 

Geneva June  5-27 

Geneva June   6-7 


AXTr,T?oePAare  \"  th*r  0ffice  of  International  Conferences,  June  25,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
A^us>AH£tral>^  New  Zealand,  and  United  States  Security  Treaty;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  EEC,  European 
ffS?*011^ ComiPum,ty;  FA0- Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
IAEA,  international  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  AviaUon  Organization;  ILO,  International 
Labor  Organization;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development;  U.N.  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation; UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Adjourned  During  June  1963 — Continued 

NATO  Planning  Board  for  European  Inland  Surface  Transport 

M  eting  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries 

of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
OECD  Preparatory  Group  for  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Science     .    . 
UNESCO  Kxecutive  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Nubian 

Monuments:   4th  Session. 

ECE  Housing  Committee 

OECD    Industry    Committee:  Special    Committee    for    Pulp    and 

Paper. 
ECAFE  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Asian  Institute  for  Economic 

Development  and  Planning. 

OECD  Trade  Committee 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Tungsten 

OECD  Agricultural  Policy  Working  Party 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

UNICEF  Committee  on  Administrative  Budget 

OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee  on  Aid  to  Somalia    .    . 

OECD  Oil  Committee:  Ad  Hoc  Drafting  Group 

ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians 

UNICEF  Program  Committee  and  Executive  Board 

FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  3d  Session 

FAO  Committee  of  Government  Experts  on  the  Uses  of  Designa- 
tions, Definitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products: 

6th  Session. 

FAO  North  American  Forestry  Commission:  2d  Session 

ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

OECD  Committee  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices: 

Working  Party  I. 

International  Wheat  Council:  37th  Session 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  III  (Balance 

of  Payments). 
UNESCO  Preparatory  Meeting  for  an  Interdisciplinary  Conference 

on  Scientific  Land  Research. 

NATO  Food  and  Agriculture  Planning  Committee 

OECD  Turkish  Consortium 

2d  FAO  WHO  Conference  on  Food  Additives 

GATT  EEC  Negotiations  on  Manufactured  Tobacco 

Antarctic  Treaty  Meeting  on  Telecommunications 

Caribbean    Organization:  3d    Meeting   of   the    Standing   Advisory 

Committee  of  the  Caribbean  Plan. 

GATT  Cereals  Group 

NATO  Civil  Communications  Planning  Committee 

NATO  Petroleum  Planning  Committee 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel      .... 

GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee 

NATO  Science  Committee 


Paris June  6-8 

Washington June  6-27 

Paris June   10-11 

Paris June    10-12 

Geneva June  10-13 

Paris June  11  (1  day) 

Bangkok June  11-12 

Paris June  11-12 

New  York June  11-12 

Paris June  11-14 

Vienna June  11-21 

Paris June  12-13 

Geneva June  12-21 

New  York June  13-14 

Paris June  14—15 

London June  17-18 

Geneva June  17-21 

New  York June  17-21 

Rome June  17-22 

Rome June  17-22 

Ottawa June  17-22 

Copenhagen June  17-30 

Paris June  18  (1  day) 

London June  18-21 

Paris June  19-20 

Paris June  20  (1  day) 

Paris June  20-21 

Paris June  21-22 

Rome June  24—25 

Geneva June  24-26 

Washington June  24-28 

San  Juan June  24—29 

Geneva June  24-29 

Paris June  25-27 

Paris June  25-27 

Paris June  26-28 

Geneva June  27-29 

Paris June  28-29 


In  Session  as  of  June  30,  1963 

ECAFE  Training  Center  Seminar  on  Customs  Administration.    .    .  Bangkok May  28- 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  30th  Session New  York May  29- 

13th  International  Film  Festival Berlin June  21- 

2d  ILO  Preparatory  Meeting  for  Inter-American  Vocational  Train-  Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  June  24- 
ing  Research  and  Documentation  Center. 

FAO  Council:  40th  Session Rome June  24- 

FAO  WHO  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission Rome June  25- 

ILO  Governing  Body:   156th  Session Geneva June  28- 


In  Recess  as  of  June  30,  1963 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (re- 
cessed June  21,  1963,  until  July  30). 

GATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification  (recessed  Dec.  15, 
1962,  until  September  1963). 


Geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 

Geneva Sept.  24,  1962- 
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U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Charges 
Against  Certain  Space  Activities 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  U.N.  Secretary -General  U  Thant,  to- 
gether with  an  enclosed  statement  on  Project 
West  Ford. 


U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4219 
TEXT  OF  LETTER 

June  6,  1963 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  I  have  the 
honor  to  refer  to  UN  Document  A/AC.105/13 
dated  May  28, 1963,  a  note  by  which  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Nations  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  trans- 
mitted to  Your  Excellency  a  statement  entitled 
"Dangerous  United  States  Activities  in  Outer 
Space."  My  Government  feels  that  the  attach- 
ment to  Ambassador  [Nikolai]  Fedorenko's  note 
contains  so  many  distortions  and  is  so  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts  as  to  require  correction. 

The  Soviet  statement  deals  in  the  main  with 
Project  West  Ford,  an  experiment  in  space  com- 
munications recently  carried  out  by  the  United 
States.  It  implies  that  this  experiment  was  un- 
dertaken without  consultation  with  the  world 
scientific  community  and  over  the  protests  of  in- 
ternational scientific  bodies.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  am  enclosing  with 
this  note  a  paper  which  outlines  the  history  of 
Project  West  Ford,  the  thoroughgoing  advance 
analysis  of  the  experiment  which  took  account 
of  views  of  scientists  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  and  the  wealth  of  scientific  infor- 
mation made  available  to  the  international  sci- 
entific community  prior  to  the  conduct  of  the 
experiment.  My  Government  believes  that 
Project  West  Ford  clearly  demonstrates  the 
open  manner  in  which  United  States  space  pro- 
grams are  conducted.  As  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, the  scientific  results  of  this  project 
will  be  made  public. 

The  attachment  to  the  Soviet  note  alludes 
also  to  a  United  Slates  high  altitude  test  con- 
dueled  in  (he  summer  of  1962.    The  results  of 


that  test  have  similarly  been  made  public  with 
comprehensive  scientific  information  dissemi- 
nated to  international  scientific  bodies.  In 
sharp  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  an- 
nounced the  high  altitude  tests  which  it  con- 
ducted in  the  fall  of  1961 1  following  the  uni- 
lateral rupture  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  vol- 
untary moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  which 
had  been  in  effect  since  1958,  nor  has  the  Soviet 
Union  announced,  or  admitted,  the  three  nu- 
clear tests  it  conducted  at  high  altitude  in  the 
fall  of  1962.2 

Finally  the  statement  transmitted  with  Am- 
bassador Fedorenko's  note  attempts  to  portray 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee 
of  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space 3  as  one  in  which  Soviet 
positions  were  widely  supported.  In  fact,  as 
the  records  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  show,  the 
Soviet  Union  found  no  support  for  its  positions 
outside  the  Communist  bloc.  Twenty  of  the 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee were  anxious  to  record  progress  in  fram- 
ing appropriate  instruments  to  reflect  the 
developing  law  of  outer  space.  This  was  ob- 
structed only  by  Soviet  intransigence.  The 
Soviet  Union  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  conceal  its 
role  of  frustrating  progress  by  emasculating  the 
Subcommittee's  report.  The  records  of  the 
Subcommittee  meeting,  however,  tell  the  story 
of  what  took  place. 

On  a  related  subject,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  comply  with  existing 
arrangements  to  register  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, under  General  Assembly  Resolution  1721 
(XVI),4  the  launching  of  all  objects  into  orbit 
or  beyond.  In  reviewing  registration  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  USSR,  the  United  States  has  ob- 
served that  a  number  of  space  vehicles  launched 
into  earth  orbit  by  the  USSR  have  been  omitted. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  20,  1961,  p. 
844. 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  26,  19G2,  p.  806. 

3  For  text  of  a  statement  made  in  the  subcommittee 
on  May  3  by  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  see  ibid.,  June  10, 
1903,  p.  923. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  185. 
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These  omissions  occurred  in  the  Soviet  submis- 
sions of  December  21,  1962  and  of  April  19, 
1963.  Now,  in  its  latest  registration  on  May  11, 
1963,  the  USSR  has  failed  to  correct  these 
earlier  omissions.  The  proper  international 
designations  for  these  six  space  vehicles  in  ques- 
tion are  as  follows : 

1962— Alpha  PI,  launched  on  August  25 
1962— Alpha  Tau,  launched  on  September  1 
1962— Alpha  Phi.  launched  on  September  12 
1962 — Beta  Iota,  launched  on  October  24 
1962— Beta  Xi,  launched  on  November  4 
1963 — 1,  launched  on  January  4 

All  six  space  vehicles  listed  above  achieved 
earth  orbit  and  clearly  fall  within  the  provisions 
of  General  Assembly  Resolution  1721  (XVI), 
which  calls  upon  states  launching  objects  into 
orbit  or  beyond  to  file  information  promptly 
through  the  United  Nations  for  the  registration 
of  launchings. 

In  the  Soviet  Union's  first  submission  of  in- 
formation to  the  United  Nations  on  March  24, 
1962,  it  was  pointed  out  that  ".  .  .  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  information  fur- 
nished to  the  United  Nations  for  registration 
will  be  of  real  value  if  the  countries  concerned 
will  register  now  and  will  continue  to  register 
all  the  artificial  satellites  of  the  earth  placed  in 
orbit  and  other  objects  launched  into  outer 
space."  Moreover,  the  USSR  also  stated  at 
that  time  its  understanding  that  launching  data 
would  be  registered  "...  in  the  chronological 
order  of  launchings." 

The  United  States  in  its  submissions  for  the 
United  Nations  registry  therefore  left  gaps  in 
the  sequential  numbering  of  international  desig- 
nations on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  report  the  six  space  vehicles  in  question. 
To  date  the  USSR  has  not  done  so,  although 
all  six  were,  in  fact,  launched  into  earth  orbit  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  the  press  and  in 
scientific  publications  that  certain  of  the  above 
objects  were  launched  by  the  United  States. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  As  has  been  stated  several 
times  by  the  United  States  representatives  at 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  submits 
information  to  the  United  Nations  registry  on 
all  objects  it  launches  into  earth  orbit  or  beyond. 
I  should  appreciate  your  having  this  note, 


with  the  accompanying  statement  on  Project 
West  Ford,  circulated  as  an  official  document  of 
the  United  Nations.8 
Sincerely  yours, 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Enclosure:  Statement  on  Project  West  Ford. 

STATEMENT  ON  PROJECT  WEST  FORD 

United  States   Space   Communications  Experiment 
(Project  West  Ford) 

Project  West  Ford  is  a  United  States  space  communi- 
cations experiment  involving  the  placing  of  hair-like 
metallic  filaments  (dipoles)  into  a  relatively  short- 
lived orbital  belt  around  the  earth.  The  purpose  of 
the  experiment  is  to  investigate,  under  very  carefully 
controlled  conditions,  the  technical  feasibility  of  using 
such  dipoles  as  passive  reflectors  for  relaying  com- 
munications and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  objective 
assessment  of  possible  side  effects  of  further  experi- 
mentation with  this  technique  on  space  activities  or  any 
other  branch  of  science. 

The  first  launch  of  a  Project  West  Ford  package 
took  place  on  October  21,  1961  when  a  United  States 
Air  Force  Atlas-Agena  B  carried  into  orbit  a  dispenser 
package  containing  75  pounds  of  dipoles  embedded  in 
naphthalene.  The  package  was  expected  to  release  the 
dipoles  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  gradually  dis- 
perse to  form  a  thin,  narrow,  circular  orbital  ring 
about  40,000  miles  long  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,000 
miles  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  in  width.  Investi- 
gation has  revealed  that  the  dipoles  did  not  form  a  belt 
but  rather  remained  in  five  or  six  small  clumps. 

A  second  launch  of  a  West  Ford  package  took  place 
on  May  9,  1963.  The  long  narrow  cloud  of  dipoles  was 
first  identified  on  May  12,  1963.  The  cloud  is  in  an 
orbit  which  is  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,300  statute 
miles  and  is  currently  increasing  in  length  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,000  miles  per  day.  It  is  only  a  few  tenths 
of  a  degree  wide.  Extensive  computations  based  on 
the  exact  initial  orbital  elements  indicate  that  under 
presently  anticipated  physical  conditions  the  life  of  the 
belt  will  be  less  than  three  years.  To  date  there  have 
been  no  reports  of  interference  by  any  scientists,  with 
either  optical  or  radio  astronomy,  although  informa- 
tion on  the  orbital  elements  was  immediately  circulated 
to  scientists  around  the  world,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  of  the  major  experimental  equipment  pre- 
pared in  advance  for  Project  West  Ford  has  been  tested 
and  successful  results  have  been  achieved  in  each  case 
for  limited  periods  of  time. 

The  experiment  was  carefully  planned  to  avoid  in- 
terference with  other  space  activities  and  other  sci- 
entific pursuits.    In  1961  it  was  reviewed  by  a  special 
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panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  which  concluded  that 
the  United  States  could  proceed  with  the  experiment 
without  harm  to  science.  The  Space  Science  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  an  independent 
analysis,  reached  a  similar  conclusion. 

On  August  8,  1961  President  Kennedy  issued  a  policy 
statement6  that  no  additional  launches  of  orbiting 
dipoles  would  be  undertaken  until  the  results  of  the 
first  successful  experiment  could  be  analyzed  and  that, 
in  this  analysis,  the  findings  of  foreign,  as  well  as 
United  States  scientists,  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Facts  regarding  Project  West  Ford  have  been  made 
widely  known.  In  September  1960,  a  paper  on  the 
orbiting  dipoles  technique  was  presented  to  the  Inter- 
national Scientific  Radio  Union.  In  April  1961  a  series 
of  technical  articles  on  Project  West  Ford  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Astronomical  Journal.  Reprints  were 
provided  to  some  800  foreign  astronomers.  Additional 
data  on  the  expected  lifetime  of  the  belt  were  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  Science,  October  6,  1961. 

A  memorandum  by  the  Space  Science  Board  on 
the  results  of  the  first  launch  and  the  modifications 
planned  for  the  second,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  re- 
port by  the  Lincoln  Laboratory,  was  sent  on  March 
8,  1962,  to  members  of  the  West  Ford  Committee  of 
the  International  Astronomical  Union ;  to  officers  of 
COSPAR  [Committee  on  Space  Research]  and  the 
International  Scientific  Radio  Union ;  and  to  individual 
scientists  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  A  further  letter  was  sent  to  the  same 
addressees  by  the  Space  Science  Board  on  January  18, 
1963,  outlining  plans  for  a  launch  in  1963.  Still  an- 
other memorandum  stating  that  a  launch  was  imminent 
was  sent  on  May  3,  1963.  Information  about  the  ex- 
periment has  also  been  given  to  the  international  sci- 
entific community  in  various  scientific  meetings  and 
through  articles  in  a  number  of  scientific  journals. 

For  the  second  launch  several  additional  precautions 
were  taken  to  assure  that  the  experiment  would  not 
interfere  with  other  space  activities.  The  quantity 
of  the  dipoles  was  reduced  to  about  50  pounds ;  a  mech- 
anism was  included  to  permit  the  dipoles  to  be  ejected 
from  the  dispenser  package  only  if  an  orbit  were  at- 
tained in  which  the  life  of  the  dipole  belt  would  be  of 
relatively  short  duration ;  and  telemetry  was  included 
in  the  dispenser  package  to  indicate  the  temperature, 
spin,  and  tumble  rate  of  the  package  and  the  rate  at 
which  dispensing  was  taking  place,  enabling  scientists 
to  learn  more  about  the  behavior  of  the  belt  in  its  ini- 
tial development. 

In  the  initial  phase  of  discussions  on  Project  West 
Ford  concern  was  expressed  by  some  scientists  that 
other  scientific  activities  might  be  adversely  affected 
by  side  effects  of  the  project.  This  concern,  which 
was  notably  present  in  1961,  was  largely  relieved  by  in- 
formation  exchanges,    independent    analysis,    consul- 
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tation  and  the  incorporation  into  the  experiment  of 
suggested  scientific  safeguards.  While  some  scientists 
have  continued  to  indicate  concern  about  the  experi- 
ment, there  has  been  no  scientifically  documented  pro- 
test against  the  experiment  since  the  end  of  1901. 

The  first  and  most  widely  known  statement  of  a 
scientific  organization  about  Project  West  Ford  was 
the  resolution  of  the  International  Astronomical  Union 
adopted  in  Berkeley  in  late  August  1961.  The  resolu- 
tion expressed  appreciation  that  the  plans  for  Project 
West  Ford  had  been  publicly  announced  well  ahead  of 
launching  and  that  further  launchings  would  be  guided 
by  the  President's  Policy  Statement  of  August  8,  1901. 
In  the  resolution,  the  IAU  expressed  opposition  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  experiment  until  the  question  of 
permanence  of  the  belt  could  be  clearly  settled  in  pub- 
lished scientific  papers.  Several  articles  were  pub- 
lished on  this  subject.  The  general  weight  of  the 
articles  supported  the  prediction  that  the  belt  would 
be  of  short  duration  if  a  proper  orbit  was  obtained. 
Among  these  articles  was  "Lifetimes  of  Orbiting  Di- 
poles" by  I.  I.  Schapiro  in  Science  October  6,  1961, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  some  800  foreign  scientists. 
The  IAU  resolution  also  called  for  the  fullest  observa- 
tion of  the  belt  of  dipoles.  The  United  States  made 
every  effort  to  assist  and  encourage  observation  by 
foreign  and  American  scientists. 

As  a  result  of  information  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  D.  H.  Sadler,  General  Secretary  of  the  IAU, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the  IAU  West 
Ford  Committee  on  May  9, 1962 : 

"I  am  writing  to  you  in  connection  of  my  letter 
H4939  of  13  March  1962  (on  Project  West  Ford).  In 
that  letter  I  suggested  that  the  Union  could  take  one 
of  two,  rather  extreme,  courses  and  I  asked  for  your 
views  as  to  which  course  it  should  take.  I  have  now 
received  9  opinions  in  favour  of  the  second  course 
(essentially  to  take  no  action)  and  one  strongly  ex- 
pressed opinion  in  favour  of  the  first  course  ...  I  have 
had  a  long  discussion  with  J.  A.  Ratcliffe,  Chairman 
of  the  British  West  Ford  Working  Party,  as  a  result 
of  which  we  agreed  that  there  was  no  substantial 
case  based  on  the  likely  actual  interference  with 
radio  and  optical  astronomy  for  protesting  against 
the  proposed  second  attempt  to  launch  the  experi- 
mental test  belt  of  Project  West  Ford.  In  view  of 
these  opinions  I  am  proposing  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  the  Union  should  follow  the  second  course 
and  essentially  take  no  immediate  action." 

COSPAR  has  established  a  Consultative  Group  on 
Potentially  Harmful  Space  Experiments  which  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Paris  in  March  1963.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  question  of  Project  West  Ford  was 
raised  at  that  meeting.  The  United  States  will  wel- 
come the  comments  of  the  Consultative  Group  on 
Project  West  Ford  as  it  has  welcomed  the  views  of 
other  scientific  groups  and  individual  scientists. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  concern  still 
exists  among  some  scientists  that  there  may  be  poten- 
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tially  harmful  side  effects  from  possible  future  United 
States  experiments  of  this  type.  The  statement  of 
President  Kennedy  on  Project  West  Ford  should  make 
it  clear  that  the  United  States  will  not  consider  the 
placing  of  any  further  belts  in  orbit  until  the  results 
of  the  current  experiment  have  been  analyzed.  The 
United  States  intends  to  continue  to  consult  on  experi- 
ments of  this  type  and  to  avoid  any  harmful  side 
effects  in  carrying  out  all  space  activities. 

In  sum,  Project  West  Ford  was  undertaken  only 
after  the  most  thorough  consideration — it  has  been  dis- 
cussed more  thoroughly  in  advance  than  any  other 
space  experiment — and  was  undertaken  only  after  the 
United  States  was  fully  confident  that  it  would  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  any  other  activity.  The 
United  States  will  welcome  the  study  and  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  the  belt  by  all  interested  scientists. 


Antarctic  Treaty  Countries  Hold 
Meeting  on  Telecommunications 

Final  Communique 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  Meeting  on  Telecom- 
munications which  began  [at  Washington] 
on  June  24,  1963,  came  to  a  close  on  June  28.1 
Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  observers  from  the  Scien- 
tific Committee  on  Antarctic  Research 
(SCAR)  of  the  International  Council  of  Sci- 
entific Unions,  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  (ITU),  and  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  (WMO)  met  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  the  First  and 
Second  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Meetings 
to  discuss  radio  communication  facilities  in  the 
Treaty  area  (area  south  of  60°S  latitude). 
After  five  days  of  discussion  the  representatives 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  submit  eleven  rec- 
ommendations as  a  part  of  the  final  report  to 
be  sent  to  the  governments  who  have  partici- 
pated. 


1  For  background  and  text  of  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  21,  1959,  p.  911;  for  a  statement  by  President 
Kennedy  at  the  time  the  treaty  entered  into  force,  see 
ibid.,  July  10,  1961,  p.  91. 


Acting  on  the  basis  of  resolutions  submitted 
by  the  Government  of  Australia,  the  Meeting 
has  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Consultative 
Meeting  a  provisional  timetable  of  radio  sched- 
ules designed  to  facilitate  a  more  rapid  trans- 
mission of  meteorological  data.  It  has  also 
agreed  to  recommend  that  methods  for  provid- 
ing reliable  communications  to  transmit  data 
obtained  in  the  Antarctic  Peninsula  area  to  the 
United  States  Antarctic  station  at  McMurdo 
be  investigated  as  soon  as  practicable  by  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  it  was  agreed  that  a  tenta- 
tive routing  schedule  for  the  transmission  of 
meteorological  data  from  the  observing  areas 
to  the  terminal  stations  of  the  Antarctic  radio 
network  would  be  recommended. 

At  that  time  the  Meeting  was  notified  by  the 
United  Kingdom  that  it  is  closing  its  station  at 
Hope  Bay  this  year.  Belgium  later  told  the 
Meeting  that  it  intends  to  reopen  its  Antarctic 
station  this  year.  Japan  said  it  is  considering 
doing  so  in  the  near  future,  while  Norway  men- 
tioned that  it  presently  has  no  such  plans. 

The  Meeting  has  also  agreed  to  recommend 
that  international  radio  links  in  Antarctica  be 
limited  as  far  as  possible  to  those  presently 
agreed  on.  It  also  agreed  to  recommend  that 
nations  which  may  accede  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  and  are  entitled  to  participate  in  con- 
sultative meetings  be  invited  to  co-ordinate 
their  communications  with  those  already  estab- 
lished in  Antarctica.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  the  Meeting  would  recommend  that  two 
emergency  routes  should  be  maintained.  These 
routes  would  be  available  for  use  if  the  route 
selected  for  a  main  link  became  inoperative  for 
any  reason. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  aerials  the  Meet- 
ing agreed  to  recommend  that  directive  aerials 
should  be  provided  as  practicable  for  each  in- 
ternational Antarctic  link  and  that  transmit- 
ting and  receiving  aerials  provided  on  each 
such  route  should  be  made  complementary  in 
polarization  and  angle  of  fire  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned.  The  question  of 
the  co-ordination  of  the  techniques  employed  at 
both  ends  of  each  international  radio  link  was 
discussed  and  it  was  agreed  to  make  certain 
specific  recommendations. 
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The  Meeting  considered  the  question  of 
search  and  rescue  procedures  and  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend that  distress  traffic  would  have  an  ab- 
solute priority  over  all  other  radio  offerings  at 
that  time.  It  also  specified  the  recommended 
radio  operating  procedures  and  recommended 
that  stations  providing  the  assistance  shall 
maintain  continuous  communication  during  the 
search  and  rescue  operation  with  the  station 
requesting  assistance  until  the  station  request- 
ing assistance  is  satisfied  that  the  operation  is 
completed.  Radio  aids  to  air  navigation  were 
discussed  and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  that 
certain  types  of  navigational  aids  be  provided 
as  soon  as  practicable  at  certain  stations  which 
provide  landing  facilities.  It  was  further 
agreed  to  recommend  that  details  concerning 
navigational  aids  installed  be  listed  each  year 
in  the  information  exchanged  between  the  Gov- 
ernments. 

In  response  to  a  resolution  submitted  by  the 
French  representative  the  Meeting  agreed  that 
in  view  of  radio  interference  to  some  ionospheric 
observations  caused  by  radio  transmissions  at 
some  stations  the  Meeting  would  recommend 
that  the  beginning  of  some  types  of  radio  trans- 
mission schedules  be  delayed  five  minutes  past 
the  hour  to  permit  scientists  to  complete  certain 
ionospheric  observations  under  comparative 
noise-free  conditions. 

In  response  to  a  resolution  offered  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  indications  given  by 
the  SCAR  Observer  that  the  Communications 
Working  Group  of  SCAR  may  wish  to  limit  its 
activities  in  the  field  of  communications  co-ordi- 
nation, the  Meeting  agreed  to  recommend  that, 
if  it  was  deemed  necessary  at  the  time  of  the 
Third  Consultative  Meeting,  the  question  of 
continued  co-ordination  in  the  field  of  telecom- 
munications be  discussed. 

The  Meeting,  which  was  conducted  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  John  M.  Jones  and  which 
had  as  its  Secretary  Mr.  Henry  E.  Allen,  was 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  full 
cooperation  and  frank  discussion  which  have 
come  to  characterize  the  meetings  held  under 
the  terms  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
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U.S.  Indicates  Intention  To  Ratify 
International  Coffee  Agreement 

Press  release  329  dated  June  24 

The  United  States  on  June  24  informed  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that 
it  intends  to  ratify  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.1  It  is  expected  this  notification 
will  lead  to  the  provisional  coming  into  force 
of  the  new  International  Coffee  Agreement  at 
an  early  date. 

For  the  agreement  to  enter  into  force,  it 
requires  ratification  by  20  coffee  exporting 
countries  having  at  least  80  percent  of  exports 
and  by  10  importing  countries  having  at  least 
80  percent  of  imports.  However,  the  agreement 
may  enter  into  force  provisionally  when  notifi- 
cations by  signatory  governments  stating  their 
intention  to  ratify  are  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

To  date,  24  exporting  countries  representing 
88.7  percent  of  coffee  exports  and  10  importing 
countries  representing  26.8  percent  of  coffee  im- 
ports have  ratified  the  agreement  or  formally 
declared  their  intention  to  do  so.  As  the  United 
States  imports  51.7  percent  of  the  world's  coffee, 
today's  action  raises  the  total  of  importing 
countries  to  11  representing  78.5  percent  of 
world  imports.  It  is  understoood  that  a  number 
of  other  importing  countries  are  in  a  position 
to  quickly  ratify  the  agreement.  The  prospect 
is,  therefore,  that  the  new  International  Coffee 
Agreement  will  come  into  force  provisionally 
in  the  next  few  weeks  and  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Coffee  Council,  administrative  body  of 
the  agreement,  will  be  held  in  July.  This  will 
permit  quota  arrangements  to  be  made  well 
in  advance  of  the  new  coffee  year  beginning 
October  1, 1963. 

*For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29,  1962,  p. 
667,  and  Apr.  1, 1963,  p.  493. 


The  Senate  of  the  United  States  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  on  May  21,  1963. 
Implementing  legislation  is  now  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  consideration  is  ex- 
pected shortly. 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 


Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 
September  11, 1957.     TIAS  3879. 
Application  to:  Cook  Islands,  including  Niue,  May  21, 

1963. 
Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 

Cyprus,  May  16, 1963. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  pri- 
vate road   vehicles.    Done  at  New   York   June  4, 
1954.     Entered  into  force  December  15,  1957.    TIAS 
3943. 
Application  to:  Cook  Islands,  including  Niue,  May  21, 

1963. 
Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 

Cyprus,  May  16, 1963. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  New  York  September  28,  1962.  Opened 
for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters,  New 
York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Cameroon,  May  24,  1963; 
Colombia,  May  24, 1963 ;  El  Salvador,  May  17, 1963. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.  Done  at  Lake 
Success  November  22, 1950.  Entered  into  force  May 
21,  1952.' 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Cyprus,  May  16, 1963. 

Customs 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation 
of  commercial  samples  and  advertising  material. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into 
force  November  20,  1955;  for  the  United  States 
October  17, 1957.     TIAS  3920. 


Not  in  force. 
1  Not  In  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  "bound: 
Cyprus,  May  16, 1963. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.     Done  at 
Vienna  April  18,  1961.1 
Accession  deposited:  Jamaica,  June  5, 1963. 

Health 

Additional  regulations  amending  the  international  san- 
itary regulations  (World  Health  Organization  Regu- 
lations No.  2)  of  May  25,  1951,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3625,  4420,  4823,  4896,  5156),  with  respect  to  notifica- 
tions. Adopted  at  Geneva  May  23,  1963.  Enters 
into  force  October  1, 1963. 

Publications 

Agreement  relating  to  the  repression  of  the  circula- 
tion of  obscene  publications,  signed  at  Paris  May  4, 
1910,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake 
Success  May  4,  1949.  Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 11,  1911,  and  May  4,  1949.  37  Stat.  1511 :  TIAS 
2164. 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Cyprus,  May  16, 1963. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6, 
1948.    Entered  into  force  March   17,    1958.     TIAS 
4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Tunisia,  May  23,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
international  telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
1961.  TIAS  4893. 
Notification  of  approval:  Nigeria,  May  6,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Ceylon 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  17, 
1952  (TIAS  2652),  for  financing  certain  educational 
exchange  programs,  as  amended  (TIAS  4376). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Colombo  June  17, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  June  17, 1963. 

India 

Agreement  under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(68  Stat.  458 ;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709).  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington June  27,  1963.     Entered  into  force  June  27, 

Israel 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  establishment 
and  operation  of  radio  facilities.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  May  10 
and  21,  1963.     Entered  into  force  May  21,  1963. 

Korea 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Seoul  June  18,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  June  18, 1963. 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Seoul  April  28, 
1050.  Entered  into  force  April  28,  1950.  TIAS  2059 
1636.  ' 


Terminated:  June  18,  1963  (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  June  18, 1963,  supra). 
Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  7,  1962  (TIAS  5208). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  June  17, 1963. 
Entered  into  force  June  17, 1963. 

Panama 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  June  24, 1959. 
Entered  into  force:  June  27, 1963. 

Senegal 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Signed 
at  Dakar  June  12,  1963.  Entered  into  force  pro- 
visionally June  12,  1963.  Enters  into  force  defini- 
tively on  the  date  of  notification  from  the 
Government  of  Senegal  that  the  agreement  has  been 
approved  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
procedures. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  24-30 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  June  24  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  314  of 
June  11  and  324  of  June  19. 


No.        Date 


329 

6/24 

'330 

6/24 

331 

6/24 

332 

6/24 

333    6/25 


'  Not  in  force. 


Subject 

U.S.   indicates  intention   to  ratify 
International   Coffee  Agreement. 
U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Reply  to  Soviet  proposal  of  nuclear- 
free  zone  in  Mediterranean. 

Ferguson  appointed  Coordinator  for 
International  Aviation  (biograph- 
ic details) . 

Extension  of  Fulbright  agreement 
with  Austria. 

Travel  to  Cuba. 

Harriman:  Minnesota  State  Bar 
Association   (excerpts). 

Washington  Action  for  Youth 
Program. 

Junior  FSO  July  4  celebration. 

Cleveland  visit  to  London,  Paris, 
Geneva  for  U.N.  talks  (rewrite). 

Notification  to  owners  of  real  prop- 
erty in  Iraq. 

Emergency  food  aid  to  Korea. 

Grant  to  American  Institute  of 
Indian  Studies. 

Extension  of  Fulbright  agreement 
with  Sweden. 

Cultural  exchange  (South  Amer- 
ica). 

Negotiations  with  India  for  coop- 
eration on  nuclear  power  station. 

Mrs.  Louchheim :  International 
Council  of  Women. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


334 
*335 

6/26 
6/26 

*336 

6/26 

*337 
338 

6/26 

6/27 

339 

6/27 

340 
341 

6/27 
6/28 

342 

6/28 

*343 

6/28 

f344 

6/29 

345 

6/28 
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President  Kennedy  Visits  Europe 


President  Kennedy  returned  to  Washington  on  July  3  following  a  10-day 
trip  to  Europe  during  which  he  visited  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  Republic  of  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Following,  in 
chronological  order,  are  texts  of  joint  communiques  released  at  Bonn,  Birch 
Grove  House  {Sussex,  England) ,  and  Rome,  together  with  major  addresses 
and  remarks  made  by  the  President  on  various  occasions  during  the  trip 
and  a  brief  report  broadcast  to  the  Nation  on  July  5. 


THE  VISIT  TO  GERMANY 

President's  Remarks  at  the  Rathaus,  Cologne, 
June  23 

White  House  press  release  (Bonn)  dated  June  23 

Chancellor  Adenauer,  Lord  Mayor  [Theodor 
Burauen],  citizens  of  Cologne:  It  is  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  to  sign  the  Golden  Book  of  this 
ancient  city.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
citizens  of  America,  including  the  citizens  of 
Cologne,  Minnesota,  Cologne,  New  Jersey,  and 
even  Cologne,  Texas. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  I  come  to  this  city 
which  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  life  and 
the  work  of  your  great  Chancellor.  It  was  here, 
for  many  years,  that  he  first  practiced  the  art 
of  statecraft  which  has  served  the  West  so  well. 
I  am  told  that  the  Adenauer  name  continues  on 


active  duty  here  in  this  city.  In  my  own  coun- 
try it  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  too  many 
Kennedys  in  American  public  life.  But  I  am 
certain  that  no  one  has  made  that  complaint 
about  the  Adenauers  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  I  come  to  a  city 
which  has  long  been  a  window  to  the  outside 
world.  As  a  citizen  of  Boston,  which  takes 
pride  in  being  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
United  States,  I  find  it  sobering  to  come  to 
Cologne,  where  the  Romans  marched  when  the 
Bostonians  were  in  skins.  Many  of  my  educa- 
tional roots  were  planted  in  Boston,  but  4  years 
before  Harvard  University  was  founded  this 
was  the  city  of  Albert  Magnus,  who  taught  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  For  Cologne  is  not  only  an 
ancient  German  city ;  it  is  also  an  ancient  Euro- 
pean city,  a  city  which,  since  Roman  times,  has 
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played  a  special  role  in  preserving  Western 
culture  and  "Western  religion  and  Western 
civilization. 

The  problems  of  the  Western  World  are  in 
many  ways  different  than  they  were  2,000  years 
ago,  but  our  obligations  as  citizens  remain  the 
same — to  defend  our  common  heritage  from 
those  who  would  divide  and  destroy  it;  to  de- 
velop and  enrich  that  heritage  so  that  it  is  passed 
on  to  those  who  come  after  us.  Your  fellow  cit- 
izen, Chancellor  Adenauer,  has  fulfilled  these 
obligations  as  a  citizen  of  the  West  in  full  meas- 
ure, and  in  keeping  with  the  symbolic  mosaic 
inside  this  building,  he  has  worked  for  peace 
iind  freedom  in  this  country,  in  all  of  Europe, 
ind  in  all  of  the  world.  In  this  respect  he  is 
true  to  the  saying  that  the  young  student  in 
Cologne  would  go  to  Paris  to  learn  about  life, 
to  Holland  to  learn  to  count,  and  to  Great  Brit- 
lin  to  become  a  tradesman. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  come  to  Cologne  to 
see  the  best  of  the  past  and  the  most  promising 
Df  the  future.  May  I  greet  you  with  the  old 
Rhenish  saying,  "Koelle  Alaaf." 

President's  Remarks  at  Inauguration  of  German 
Peace  Corps,  Bonn,  June  24 

Vhlte  House  press  release  (Bonn)  dated  June  24 

Mr.  President,  Chancellor,  Mr.  Ministers:  I 
svant  to  express  our  warm  congratulations  to 
:he  Federal  Republic,  to  the  people  of  the  Fed- 
iral  Republic,  for  the  effort  that  they  are  now 
undertaking. 

The  United  States  Peace  Corps  commenced  in 
L961,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  given  us  an  op- 
portunity to  harness  the  idealism  which  is,  I 
;hink,  in  all  free  people — has  given  us  an  opport- 
unity to  be  of  assistance,  not  merely  in  the  cold 
ield  of  economic  help  but  in  the  human  rela- 
ions  which  must  exist  for  a  happy  understand- 
ng  between  people. 

Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  really 
ire  islands  of  prosperity  in  a  sea  of  poverty, 
south  of  us  live  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
m  the  edge  of  starvation,  and  I  think  it  essen- 
ial  that  we  demonstrate — we  in  the  United 
states,  we  in  the  Atlantic  community — that  we 
lemonstrate  our  concern  for  their  welfare. 
However  repugnant  the  Communist  system  is 
o  all  of  us,  it  nevertheless  has  been  able  to 


enlist  the  devotion  of  a  good  many  people  all 
around  the  globe.  I  hope  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
demonstrate  an  even  greater  devotion  in  the 
free  society. 

Nine  thousand  Americans  will  be  serving 
overseas  by  the  end  of  this  year.  In  some  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  nearly  half  of  the  high  school 
students  are  being  taught  by  Peace  Corpsmen. 
I  cannot,  think  of  any  people  that  can  serve  this 
cause  with  greater  success  and  more  devotion 
than  the  German  people.  Highly  skilled  and 
understanding  of  the  great  issues  which  tear 
the  world  apart,  I  believe  that  you  are  greatly 
needed  and  that  you  will,  as  the  President  said, 
find  your  greatest  reward  in  a  service  in  these 
very  difficult  times.  Dante  once  said  that  the 
hottest  places  in  hell  are  reserved  for  those  who 
in  a  period  of  moral  crisis  maintain  their 
neutrality.  This  is  a  moral  crisis.  This  is  an 
opportunity,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Ger- 
man youth  and,  I  hope,  the  older  citizens  of  this 
country  will  find  their  greatest  reward  not  here, 
pursuing  merely  their  private  pursuit,  but  in 
some  far-off  country.  In  some  small  village 
they  will  lay  a  seed  which  will  bring  a  rich 
harvest  for  us  all  in  later  days. 

I  hope  that  these  Peace  Corpsmen  of  America 
and  the  members  of  the  German  Development 
Service  will  be  joined  by  representatives  of 
dozens  of  other  free  countries  in  a  great  inter- 
national effort  in  the  1960's  for  peace.  I 
congratulate  the  people  of  Germany  on  their 
commitment  to  this  cause. 

Exchange  of  Toasts,  American  Embassy  Club, 
Bad  Godesberg,  June  24 

White  House  press  release  (Bonn)  dated  June  24 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

I  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  come  from  the 
United  States  have  been  very  much  warmed, 
heartened,  encouraged,  strengthened  by  the 
generosity  of  the  reception  we  have  received 
from  all  of  you  and  from  the  people  of  the 
Federal  Republic.  I  don't  think  that  there  is 
any  substitute,  however  reliable,  and  however 
much  we  admire  the  press,  for  an  opportunity 
to  visit  firsthand  and  see  the  American  people 
as  the  Chancellor  has  done,  and  for  us  to  see  the 
German  people.  Everything  else  falls  away 
against  this  opportunity  to  come  face  to  face, 
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so  that  while  the  Chancellor  and  many  of  us 
will  be  meeting  on  Wednesday  in  Berlin,  I  do 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
warm  appreciation  to  all  of  you,  the  strong 
feeling  of  confidence  it  has  given  us. 

I  think  it  renewed  the  life — although  it  didn't 
really  need  that — of  our  relationship,  and  in 
every  way  we  have  been  made  extremely  happy 
by  our  visit.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to 
you  all,  and  we  are  most  indebted  to  the  people 
whom  you  serve. 

I  want  to  express  my  special  appreciation  to 
the  Chancellor.  As  I  said  yesterday,  he  made, 
as  did  my  predecessors  in  the  United  States, 
the  crucial  and  correct  judgment.  I  think  that 
he  has  been  generous  enough  to  say  that  perhaps 
the  United  States  was  the  only  one  that  made 
the  long,  right  judgment  in  the  late  forties  and 
in  the  fifties,  and  he  on  his  part  and  all  of  you 
as  colleagues  also  made  the  right  judgment,  and 
that  entitled  my  predecessors  and  will  entitle 
the  Chancellor  and  those  who  have  worked  with 
him,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  very  important  page  in 
the  history  of  our  times,  which  is  going  to  be 
recorded,  I  think,  as  the  most  significant  times 
of  the  last  years,  in  fact,  the  last  centuries. 
These  are  the  critical  days  because  whether  the 
world  survives  or  not  is  a  matter  that  comes  be- 
fore us  for  judgment,  at  least  once  every  year, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  going  to  go  on  that  rather 
doleful  path,  but  the  Chancellor  in  his  time, 
meeting  his  responsibility,  made  the  right  judg- 
ment, and  therefore  he  is  an  historic  figure  and 
one  to  whom  all  of  us  who  believe  so  strongly  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  feel  privileged  to  come  and 
pay  him  our  high  esteem.  I  hope  that  all  of 
you  will  join  in  toasting  with  me  to  a  distin- 
guished leader  of  your  country  and  also  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  West,  the  Chancellor. 

CHANCELLOR  KONRAD  ADENAUER 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen:  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  what  President  Kennedy  has  just 
said.  I  am  deeply  moved  because  in  my  opinion 
it  was  the  United  States,  at  first  Mr.  Acheson 
and  Mr.  Truman,  then  Mr.  Dulles  and  President 
Eisenhower,  who  have  helped  us  Germans,  a 
conquered  people,  who  were  completely  down 
at  the  time. 

I  don't  particularly  like  to  make  such  ac- 
knowledgments, but  let  us  face  it:  Historic 


honesty  requires  that  we  say  that  the  war  which 
destroyed  Germany  was  provoked  by  Germany, 
that  the  United  States  has  shown  the  great 
vision  to  help  the  defeated  enemy,  which  was 
really  a  deed  which  is  only  very  rarely  found 
in  history. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  been  here  since  yes- 
terday. All  of  us,  since  your  arrival  at  the  air- 
port, have  had  so  many  impressions,  so  many 
deeply  moving  experiences — this  is  certainly 
true  for  me — that  we  can  say  that  a  real  epoch 
has  been  characterized  by  this  visit.  You  saw 
yesterday,  as  we  all  did,  and  you  have  heard 
the  masses  in  the  squares  and  you  have  seen  in 
their  eyes  the  real  gratitude  which  they  wanted 
to  express.  Now  gratitude  is  a  very  rare  virtue, 
and  certainly  it  is  particularly  rare  in  politics, 
but  you  have  seen  it  directly  with  your  own 
eyes,  that  these  masses  of  people  who  lined  the 
streets  in  Cologne,  in  the  cathedral,  in  Bonn,  in 
the  Market  Square,  were  filled  with  a  real  desire 
to  demonstrate  to  you,  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States,  how  grateful  they  are  for 
everything  that  the  United  States  has  done,  par- 
ticularly to  us  Germans.  I  feel  that  these  im- 
pressions may,  in  the  difficult  moments  which 
you  will  face  in  the  future,  at  a  time  when  you 
will  have  to  make  more  decisions,  help  you  a 
little,  and  if  these  impressions  at  the  time  you 
have  to  make  such  decisions  will  be  revived  in 
front  of  you,  then  they  may  help  you  make  the 
decisions  with  that  clarity  and  that  f  orcef  ulness 
which  statesmen  require. 

If  we  can  make  a  little  contribution  in  this 
sense,  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  result  of 
your  visit  here.  I  want  to  thank  you  in  the 
name  of  all  of  us  Germans  for  coming  here,  and 
I  want  to  emphasize  between  the  United  States 
and  us,  after  all  that  is  behind  us,  no  split  or 
separation  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  will 
ever  happen  again.  We  realize  that  the  leader- 
ship is  yours,  not  only  because  of  your  great 
nuclear  strength  but  because  of  the  great  polit- 
ical acumen  and  the  moral  strength  which  you 
and  your  country  have  shown.  It  is,  let  me  say 
it  again,  you,  as  the  victors,  gave  your  hand  to 
us  as  the  vanquished,  that  this  is  something 
which  I  think  is  the  finest  that  any  people  ca 
do. 

May  the  memories  of  these  days  of  your  visit 
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to  Germany  remain  alive,  and  may  the  thanks 

of  the  thousands  contribute  a  little  to  help  you 
make  decisions  in  the  same  spirit  which  the 
United  States  has  shown  in  the  past  and  which 
forever  has  insured  for  the  United  States  a 
golden  page  in  history.  I  propose  a  toast  in 
honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Communique  Between  President  Kennedy 
and  Chancellor  Adenauer,  Bonn,  June  24 

White  House  press  release  (Bonn)   dated  June  24 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, John  F.  Kennedy,  visited  Bonn  on  June  23 
and  2-4  and  held  talks  with  leaders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Pie  had  a  private 
visit  with  Federal  President  [Heinrich]  Liibke, 
and  on  June  24  met  privately  with  Chancellor 
Adenauer  for  detailed  discussions  on  the  gen- 
eral international  situation.  The  President  and 
the  Chancellor  were  later  joined  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  Vice- Chancellor  [Ludwig] 
Erhard  and  the  Federal  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  [Gerhard]  Schroder,  as  well  as  other 
officials  and  advisers  of  the  two  Governments. 

President  Kennedy  and  Chancellor  Adenauer 
discussed  European  integration,  relations  be- 
tween the  European  Community  and  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  partnership,  and  the 
problems  of  Berlin  and  German  reunification. 
In  this  connection,  they  had  an  exchange  of 
views  on  "Western  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  were  in 
agreement  that  the  two  Governments  would 
continue  their  close  collaboration  in  the  task  of 
developing  genuine  unity  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  fostering  an  integrated  European 
Community  in  close  partnership  with  the 
United  States.  On  questions  of  economics  and 
trade,  both  in  their  multilateral  and  bilateral 
aspects,  the  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaf- 
firmed their  agreement  on  basic  aims;  among 
these  matters  they  stressed  in  particular  the  need 
for  stronger  participation  in  world  trade  by  the 
developing  countries.  They  agreed  that  the 
strength  of  the  Free  "World  rests  in  common 
policies  and  common  aims  pursued  jointly  by 


all  the  nations  dedicated  to  establishing  peace 
in  freedom. 

The  Federal  Government  shares  the  view  of 
the  United  States  and  other  allied  powers  that 
controlled  disarmament  and  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  atomic  weapons  tests  would  consti- 
tute an  important  step  toward  the  avoidance  of 
a  dangerous  armaments  race. 

The  exchange  of  views  confirmed  full  agree- 
ment of  the  principle  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  continues  to  be  a  major  instrument  for 
the  maintenance  of  freedom,  and  the  President 
and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  strengthen  common  defense  plan- 
ning and  joint  operation  of  NATO  defense 
forces. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  discussed 
the  proposed  multilateral  seaborne  MRBM 
[medium-range  ballistic  missile]  force.  The 
multilateral  organisation  is  considered  a  good 
instrument  for  serving  all  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance in  combining  their  defense  efforts.  They 
reaffirmed  their  agreement  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  bring  such  a  force  into  being.  They 
also  agreed  that  discussions  about  the  principal 
questions  involved  in  the  establishment  of  such 
a  force  should  be  pursued  with  other  interested 
Governments. 

They  reaffirmed  the  commitment  of  their  two 
Governments  to  the  right  of  self-determination, 
as  embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  to  the  achievement  of  German  reunifica- 
tion in  peace  and  freedom.  They  agreed  that 
the  freedom  of  Berlin  will  be  preserved  by 
every  necessary  means,  and  that  the  two  Gov- 
ernments would  seek  every  opportunity  to 
counter  the  inhuman  effects  of  the  "Wall.  They 
also  agreed  that  the  two  Governments  would 
continue  to  seek  to  reduce  tension  through  inter- 
national understanding. 

Peace  and  freedom  are  prerequisites  for  over- 
coming the  obstacles  that  still  prevent  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  from  enjoying  full 
participation  in  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. The  President  and  the  Chancellor  af- 
firmed that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
are  determined  to  assume  their  part  in  these 
tasks  in  the  context  of  the  free  world's  strategy 
of  peace. 
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The  discussions  took  place  in  a  spirit  of  frank- 
ness and  cordiality.  These  meetings  have 
shown  full  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  assessing  the  international  situation, 
and  have  once  again  demonstrated  the  close  and 
friendly  relations  which  exist  between  the  two 
countries. 

President's  Remarks  at  the  Roemerberg  Square, 
Frankfurt,  June  25 

White  House  press  release  (Frankfurt)  June  25 

Mr.  Mayor,  Minister-President,  Minister  Er- 
hard,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Coming  as  I  do 
from  the  oldest  major  city  in  the  United  States, 
I  am  proud  to  come  to  this  city.  I  drove  from 
Hanau  to  Frankfurt.  All  along  the  way  the 
Minister-President  pointed  out  those  people 
along  the  street  who  belong  to  the  SPD  [Ger- 
man Socialist  Party],  while  Minister  Erhard 
pointed  out  all  those  who  belonged  to  the  CDU 
[Christian  Democratic  Union].  Even  though 
I  have  been  here  for  almost  3  days,  I  am  yet  un- 
able to  make  the  distinction  or  see  the  difference. 
In  any  case,  I  see  friends. 

I  was  in  this  city  in  1948.  I  therefore  have 
some  idea  what  the  people  of  this  city  have  done 
to  rebuild  Frankfurt  so  it  is  now  a  vital  place 
in  a  free  Germany.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
only  in  winter  can  you  tell  which  trees  are  ever- 
green. I  think  the  people  of  this  city  have 
proved  not  only  their  character  and  their  cour- 
age but  also  their  commitment  to  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  live  together  with  their  fellow 
Germans  in  a  free  and  peaceful  society. 

People  from  Europe  came  to  my  country  for 
three  reasons:  either  because  of  famine  and  a 
denial  of  opportunity,  or  because  of  their  de- 
sire for  religious  freedom,  or  because  of  their 
desire  for  political  freedom.  It  was  mostly  the 
citizens  of  Germany  and  of  Frankfurt  who  came 
to  our  country  because  of  their  desire  in  the 
mid-19th  century  for  political  freedom,  and 
therefore  they  have  been  among  the  most  inde- 
pendent, the  most  responsible,  and  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  our  citizens.  Today  in  our  far-off 
country  of  the  United  States,  in  20  States  of  the 
Union,  there  are  cities  with  the  name  of  Frank- 
furt which  were  founded  by  citizens  of  this  city 
who  carried  with  them  to  the  New  World  the 
strong  commitment  to  freedom  of  this  city  and 
the  Old. 


Political  leaders  come  and  go.  What  I  hope 
remains  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many is  not  only  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  but  also  a  recognition  in  this 
great  struggle  in  which  we  now  exist,  this  great 
struggle  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives,  the 
struggle  to  maintain  freedom  and  expand  it 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
country  and  my  own  will  work  in  partnership 
and  harmony  in  the  years  ahead.  That  is  the 
best  insurance  for  not  only  our  survival,  not 
only  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  commitment  to  freedom 
which  I  think  gives  hope  of  having  it  spread 
throughout  the  globe.  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
dark  days  before  the  Civil  War  in  my  own  coun- 
try said,  "I  know  there  is  a  God.  I  see  a  storm 
coming.  If  He  has  a  part  and  a  place  for  me, 
then  I  am  ready."  No  one  can  tell  in  the  future 
whether  there  is  a  storm  coming  for  all  of  us, 
but  what  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  no  matter 
what  happens,  we  believe  in  God  and  we  are 
ready. 

Thank  you  very  much.    Danke  schon. 

President's  Address  at  the  Paulskirche, 
Frankfurt,  June  25 

White  House  press  release   (Frankfurt)   dated  June  25  ;  as- 
delivered  text 

Dr.  Gerstenmaier,  Mr.  President  Giesinger, 
Chancellor  Erhard,  Minister-President  Zinn, 
Mayor  Bockelmann,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  am 
most  honored,  Mr.  President,  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  this  city  before  this  audience,  for  in  this  hall 
I  am  able  to  address  myself  to  those  who  lead 
and  serve  all  segments  of  a  democratic  system, 
Mayors,  Governors,  Members  of  Cabinets,  civil 
servants,  and  concerned  citizens.  As  one  who 
has  known  the  satisfaction  of  the  legislator's 
life,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  so  many 
Members  of  your  Bundestag  and  Bundesrat  are 
present  today,  for  the  vitality  of  your  legislature 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  your  demonstration 
of  a  working  democracy,  a  democracy  world- 
wide in  its  influence.  In  your  company  also 
are  several  of  the  authors  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution who  have  been  able  through  their  own 
political  service  to  give  a  new  and  lasting  va- 
lidity to  the  aims  of  the  Frankfurt  Assembly. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  a  most 
learned  parliament  was  convened  in  this  his- 
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toric  hall.  Its  goal  was  a  united  German 
federation.  Its  members  were  poets  and  profes- 
sors, lawyers  and  philosophers,  doctors  and  cler- 
gymen, freely  elected  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
No  nation  applauded  its  endeavors  as  warmly 
as  my  own.  No  assembly  ever  strove  more  ar- 
dently to  put  perfection  into  practice.  And 
though  in  the  end  it  failed,  no  other  building 
in  Germany  deserves  more  the  title  of  "cradle 
of  German  democracy." 

But  can  there  be  such  a  title?  In  my  own 
home  city  of  Boston,  Faneuil  Hall — once  the 
meeting  place  of  the  authors  of  the  American 
Revolution — has  long  been  known  as  the 
"cradle  of  American  liberty."  But  when,  in 
L852j  the  Hungarian  patriot  Kossuth  addressed 
an  audience  there,  he  criticized  its  name.  "It 
is,"  he  said,  "a  great  name — but  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  which  saddens  my  heart.  You  should 
not  say  'American  liberty.'  You  should  say 
'liberty  in  America.'  Liberty  should  not  be 
either  American  or  European — it  should  just 
be  •liberty."  " 

Kossuth  was  right.  For  unless  liberty  flour- 
ishes in  all  lands,  it  cannot  flourish  in  one. 
Conceived  in  one  hall,  it  must  be  carried  out  in 
many.  Thus  the  seeds  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion had  been  brought  earlier  from  Europe, 
and  they  later  took  root  around  the  world. 
And  the  German  Revolution  of  1848  transmitted 
ideas  and  idealists  to  America  and  to  other 
lands.  Today,  in  1963,  democracy  and  liberty 
are  more  international  than  ever  before.  And 
the  spirit  of  the  Frankfurt  Assembly,  like  the 
spirit  of  Faneuil  Hall,  must  live  in  many  hearts 
and  nations  if  it  is  to  live  at  all. 

For  we  live  in  an  age  of  interdependence  as 
well  as  independence — an  age  of  international- 
ism as  well  as  nationalism.  In  1848  many  coun- 
tries were  indifferent  to  the  goals  of  the  Frank- 
furt Assembly.  It  was,  they  said,  a  German 
problem.  Today  there  are  no  exclusively  Ger- 
man problems,  or  American  problems,  or  even 
European  problems.  There  are  world  prob- 
lems— and  our  two  countries  and  continents  are 
inextricably  bound  together  in  the  tasks  of  peace 
as  well  as  war. 

We  are  partners  for  peace — not  in  a  narrow 
bilateral  context  but  in  a  framework  of  Atlantic 
partnership.  The  ocean  divides  us  less  than 
the  Mediterranean  divided  the  ancient  world 


of  Greece  and  Rome.  Our  Constitution  is  old 
and  yours  is  young,  and  our  culture  is  young 
and  yours  is  old,  but  in  our  commitment  we  can 
and  must  speak  and  act  with  but  one  voice. 
Our  roles  are  distinct  but  complementary — and 
our  goals  are  the  same :  peace  and  freedom  for 
all  men,  for  all  time,  in  a  world  of  abundance, 
in  a  world  of  justice. 

That  is  why  our  nations  are  working  together 
to  strengthen  NATO,  to  expand  trade,  to  assist 
the  developing  countries,  to  aline  our  monetary 
policies,  and  to  build  the  Atlantic  community. 
I  would  not  diminish  the  miracle  of  West  Ger- 
many's economic  achievements.  But  the  true 
German  miracle  has  been  your  rejection  of  the 
past  for  the  future — your  reconciliation  with 
France,  your  participation  in  the  building  of 
Europe,  your  leading  role  in  Nx\TO,  and  your 
growing  support  for  constructive  undertakings 
throughout  the  world. 

Your  economic  institutions,  your  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  your  confidence  in  civilian 
authority,  are  all  harmonious  to  the  ideals  of 
older  democracies.  And  they  form  a  firm  pillar 
of  the  democratic  European  community. 

But  Goethe  tells  us  in  his  greatest  poem  that 
Faust  lost  the  liberty  of  his  soul  when  he  said 
to  the  passing  moment :  "Stay,  thou  art  so  fair." 
And  our  liberty,  too,  is  endangered  if  we  pause 
for  the  passing  moment,  if  we  rest  on  our 
achievements,  if  we  resist  the  pace  of  progress. 
For  time  and  the  world  do  not  stand  still. 
Change  is  the  law  of  life.  And  those  who  look 
only  to  the  past  or  the  present  are  certain  to 
miss  the  future. 

The  future  of  the  West  lies  in  Atlantic  part- 
nership— a  system  of  cooperation,  interdepend- 
ence, and  harmony  whose  peoples  can  jointly 
meet  their  burdens  and  opportunities  through- 
out the  world.  Some  say  this  is  only  a  dream, 
but  I  do  not  agree.  A  generation  of  achieve- 
ment—the Marshall  Plan,  NATO,  the  Schu- 
man  Plan,  and  the  Common  Market— urges  us 
up  the  path  to  greater  unity. 

There  will  be  difficulties  and  delays.  There 
will  be  doubts  and  discouragement.  There  will 
be  differences  of  approach  and  opinion.  But 
we  have  the  will  and  the  means  to  serve  three 
related  goals— the  heritage  of  our  countries, 
the  unity  of  our  continents,  and  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  Western  alliance. 
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Some  say  that  the  United  States  will  neither 
hold  to  these  purposes  nor  abide  by  its  pledges— 
that  we  will  revert  to  a  narrow  nationalism. 
But  such  doubts  fly  in  the  face  of  history.  For 
18  years  the  United  States  has  stood  its  watch 
for  freedom  all  around  the  globe.  The  firm- 
ness of  American  will  and  the  effectiveness  of 
American  strength  have  been  shown,  in  sup- 
port of  free  men  and  free  government,  in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  in  the  Americas,  and,  above  all,  here 
in  Europe.  We  have  undertaken,  and  sustained 
in  honor,  relations  of  mutual  trust  and  obliga- 
tion with  more  than  40  allies.  We  are  proud  of 
this  record,  which  more  than  answers  doubts. 
But  in  addition  these  proven  commitments  to 
the  common  freedom  and  safety  are  assured,  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  by  one  great  funda- 
mental fact — that  they  are  deeply  rooted  in 
America's  own  self-interest.  Our  commitment 
to  Europe  is  indispensable— in  our  interest  as 
well  as  yours. 

It  is  not  in  our  interest  to  try  to  dominate 
the  European  councils  of  decision.  If  that  were 
our  objective,  we  would  prefer  to  see  Europe 
divided  and  weak,  enabling  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  each  fragment  individually.  In- 
stead we  have  and  now  look  forward  to  a  Europe 
united  and  strong — speaking  with  a  common 
voice,  acting  with  a  common  will— a  world 
power  capable  of  meeting  world  problems  as  a 
full  and  equal  partner. 

This  is  in  the  interest  of  us  all.  For  war  in 
Europe,  as  we  learned  twice  in  40  years,  de- 
stroys peace  in  America.  A  threat  to  the  free- 
dom of  Europe  is  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
America.  That  is  why  no  administration— no 
administration— in  Washington  can  fail  to  re- 
spond to  such  a  threat — not  merely  from  good 
will  but  from  necessity.  And  that  is  why  we 
look  forward  to  a  united  Europe  in  an  Atlantic 
partnership— an  entity  of  interdependent  parts, 
sharing  equally  both  burdens  and  decisions 
and  linked  together  in  the  tasks  of  defense  as 
well  as  the  arts  of  peace. 

This  is  no  fantasy.  It  will  be  achieved  by 
concrete  steps  to  solve  the  problems  that  face  us 
all :  military,  economic,  and  political.  Partner- 
ship is  not  a  posture  but  a  process,  a  continuous 
process  that  grows  stronger  each  year  as  we  de- 
vote ourselves  to  common  tasks. 


The  first  task  of  the  Atlantic  community  was 
to  assure  its  common  defense.  That  defense  was 
and  still  is  indivisible.  The  United  States  will 
risk  its  cities  to  defend  yours  because  we  need 
your  freedom  to  protect  ours.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  soldiers  serve  with  yours  on 
this  continent,  as  tangible  evidence  of  that 
pledge.  Those  who  would  doubt  our  pledge  or 
deny  this  indivisibility— those  who  would  sep- 
arate Europe  from  America  or  split  one  ally 
from  another— would  only  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  men  who  make  themselves  our  adver- 
saries and  welcome  any  Western  disarray. 

The  purpose  of  our  common  military  effort  is 
not  war  but  peace,  not  the  destruction  of  nations 
but  the  protection  of  freedom.  The  forces  that 
West  Germany  contributes  to  this  effort  are  sec- 
ond to  none  among  the  Western  European  na- 
tions. Your  nation  is  in  the  frontline  of  de- 
fense, and  your  divisions,  side  by  side  with  our 
own,  are  a  source  of  strength  to  us  all. 

These  conventional  forces  are  essential,  and 
they  are  backed  by  the  sanction  of  thousands 
of  the  most  modern  weapons  here  on  European 
soil  and  thousands  more,  only  minutes  away,  in 
posts  around  the  world.  Together  our  nations 
have  developed  for  the  forward  defense  of  free 
Europe  a  deterrent  far  surpassing  the  present 
or  prospective  force  of  any  hostile  power. 

Nevertheless  it  is  natural  that  America's  nu- 
clear position  has  raised  questions  within  the 
alliance.  I  believe  we  must  confront  these  ques- 
tions, not  by  turning  the  clock  backward  to  sep- 
arate nuclear  deterrents  but  by  developing  a 
more  closely  unified  Atlantic  deterrent,  with 
genuine  European  participation. 

How  this  can  best  be  done,  and  it  is  not  easy — 
in  some  ways  more  difficult  than  to  split  the 
atom  physically— how  this  can  best  be  done  is 
now  under  discussion  with  those  who  may  wish 
to  join  in  this  effort,  The  proposal  before  us  is 
for  a  new  Atlantic  force.  Such  a  force  would 
bring  strength  instead  of  weakness,  cohesion  in- 
stead of  division.  It  would  belong  to  all  mem- 
bers, not  one,  with  all  participating  on  a  basis 
of  full  equality.  And  as  Europe  moves  toward 
unity,  its  role  and  responsibility,  here  as  else- 
where, would  and  must  increase  accordingly. 

Meanwhile  there  is  much  to  do.    We  must 
work  more  closely  together  on  strategy,  train- 
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ing,  and  planning.  European  officers  from 
NATO  are  being  assigned  to  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand headquarters  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Modern  weapons  are  being  deployed  here  in 
Western  Europe.  And  America's  strategic  de- 
terrent, the  most  powerful  in  history,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  the  service  of  the  whole  alliance. 

Second:  Our  partnership  is  not  military 
alone.  Economic  unity  is  also  imperative,  not 
only  among  the  nations  of  Europe  but  across 
the  wide  Atlantic.  Indeed,  economic  coopera- 
tion is  needed  throughout  the  entire  free  world. 
By  opening  our  markets  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  by 
contributing  our  capital  and  our  skills,  by 
stabilizing  basic  prices,  we  can  help  assure  them 
of  a  favorable  climate  for  freedom  and  growth. 
This  is  an  Atlantic  responsibility.  For  the  At- 
lantic nations  themselves  helped  to  awaken 
these  peoples.  Our  merchants  and  traders 
ploughed  up  their  soils — and  their  societies  as 
well — in  search  of  minerals  and  oil  and  rubber 
and  coffee.  Now  we  must  help  them  gain  full 
membership  in  the  20th  century,  closing  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor. 

Another  great  economic  challenge  is  the  com- 
ing round  of  trade  negotiations.  Those  delib- 
erations are  much  more  important  than  a  tech- 
nical discussion  of  trade  and  commerce.  They 
are  an  opportunity  to  build  common  industrial 
and  agricultural  policies  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  an  opportunity  to  open  up  new  sources 
of  demand,  to  give  new  impetus  to  growth,  and 
make  more  jobs  and  prosperity,  for  our  expand- 
ing populations.  They  are  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  trading  needs  and  aspirations  of 
other  free- world  countries,  including  Japan. 

In  short,  these  negotiations  are  a  test  of  our 
unity.  While  each  nation  must  naturally  look 
out  for  its  own  interests,  each  nation  must  also 
look  out  for  the  common  interest — the  need  for 
greater  markets  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  need  to  reduce  the  imbalance  between  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  nations,  and  the 
need  to  stimulate  the  Atlantic  economy  to  high- 
er levels  of  production  rather  than  to  stifle  it 
by  higher  levels  of  protection. 

We  must  not  return  to  the  1930's,  when  we 
exported  to  each  other  our  own  stagnation.  We 
must  not  return  to  the  discredited  view  that 


trade  favors  some  nations  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  United  States, 
with  only  a  fraction  of  its  economy  dependent 
on  trade  and  only  a  small  part  of  that  with 
Western  Europe,  is  seeking  trade  expansion  in 
order  to  dump  our  goods  on  this  continent. 
Trade  expansion  will  help  us  all.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Common  Market,  like  the  expe- 
rience of  the  German  Zollverein,  shows  an  in- 
creased rise  in  business  activity  and  general 
prosperity  resulting  for  all  participants  in  such 
trade  agreements,  with  no  member  profiting  at 
the  expense  of  another.  As  they  say  on  my  own 
Cape  Cod,  a  rising  tide  lifts  all  the  boats.  And 
a  partnership,  by  definition,  serves  both  part- 
ners, without  domination  or  unfair  advantage. 
Together  we  have  been  partners  in  adversity; 
let  us  also  be  partners  in  prosperity. 

Beyond  development  and  trade  is  monetary 
policy.  Here  again  our  interests  run  together. 
Indeed  there  is  no  field  in  which  the  wider  in- 
terest of  all  more  clearly  outweighs  the  narrow 
interest  of  one.  We  have  lived  by  that  prin- 
ciple, as  bankers  to  freedom,  for  a  generation. 
Now  that  other  nations,  including  West  Ger- 
many, have  found  new  economic  strength,  it 
is  time  for  common  efforts  here,  too.  The  great 
free  nations  of  the  world  must  take  control  of 
our  monetary  problems  if  those  problems  are 
not  to  take  control  of  us. 

Third  and  finally,  our  partnership  depends 
on  common  political  purpose.  Against  the  haz- 
ards of  division  and  lassitude,  no  lesser  force 
will  serve.  History  tells  us  that  disunity  and 
relaxation  are  the  great  internal  dangers  of  an 
alliance.  Thucydides  reported  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  their  allies  were  mighty  in  bat- 
tle but  handicapped  by  their  policymaking 
body — in  which,  he  related  "each  presses  its 
own  ends  .  .  .  which  generally  results  in  no 
action  at  all  .  .  .  they  devote  more  time  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  own  purposes  than  to 
the  consideration  of  the  general  welfare — 
each  supposes  that  no  harm  will  come  of  his 
own  neglect,  that  it  is  the  business  of  another 
to  do  this  or  that — and  so,  as  each  separately 
entertains  the  same  illusion,  the  common  cause 
imperceptibly  decays." 

Is  that  also  to  be  the  story  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance ?    Welded  in  a  moment  of  imminent  dan- 
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ger,  will  it  disintegrate  in  complacency,  with 
each  member  pressing  its  own  ends  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  common  cause?  This  must  not  be 
the  case.  Our  old  dangers  are  not  gone  beyond 
return,  and  any  division  among  us  would  bring 
them  back  in  doubled  strength. 

Our  defenses  are  now  strong,  but  they  must 
be  made  stronger.  Our  economic  goals  are  now 
clear,  but  we  must  get  on  with  their  perform- 
ance. And  the  greatest  of  our  necessities,  the 
most  notable  of  our  omissions,  is  progress  to- 
ward unity  of  political  purpose. 

For  we  live  in  a  world  in  which  our  own 
united  strength  and  will  must  be  our  first  re- 
liance. As  I  have  said  before,  and  will  say 
again,  we  work  toward  the  day  when  there  may 
be  real  peace  between  us  and  the  Communists. 
We  will  not  be  second  in  that  effort.  But  that 
day  is  not  yet  here. 

We  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
200  million,  and  here  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance  are  nearly  300  million 
more.  The  strength  and  unity  of  this  half  bil- 
lion human  beings  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  anchor  of  all  freedom,  for  all  nations.  Let 
us  from  time  to  time  pledge  ourselves  again  to 
the  common  purposes.  But  let  us  go  on,  from 
words  to  actions,  to  intensify  our  efforts  for 
still  greater  unity  among  us,  to  build  new  asso- 
ciations and  institutions  on  those  already  estab- 
lished. Lofty  words  cannot  construct  an  alli- 
ance or  maintain  it ;  only  concrete  deeds  can  do 
that. 

The  great  present  task  of  construction  is  here 
on  this  continent,  where  the  effort  for  a  unified 
free  Europe  is  under  way.  It  is  not  for  Amer- 
icans to  prescribe  to  Europeans  how  this  effort 
should  be  carried  forward.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  there  is  any  one  right  course  or  any  single 
final  pattern.  It  is  Europeans  who  are  building 
Europe. 

Yet  the  reunion  of  Europe,  as  Europeans 
shape  it— bringing  a  permanent  end  to  the  civil 
wars  that  have  repeatedly  wracked  the  world — 
will  continue  to  have  the  determined  support 
of  the  United  States.  For  that  reunion  is  a 
necessary  step  in  strengthening  the  community 
of  freedom.  It  would  strengthen  our  alliance 
for  its  defense.  And  it  would  be  in  our  national 
interest  as  well  as  yours. 


It  is  only  a  fully  cohesive  Europe  that  can 
protect  us  all  against  fragmentation  of  the  al- 
liance. Only  such  a  Europe  will  permit  full 
reciprocity  of  treatment  across  the  ocean,  in 
facing  the  Atlantic  agenda.  With  only  such 
a  Europe  can  we  have  a  full  give-and-take  be- 
tween equals,  an  equal  sharing  of  responsibil- 
ities, and  an  equal  level  of  sacrifice.  I  repeat 
again — so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing— the  choice  of  paths  to  the  unity  of  Europe 
is  a  choice  which  Europe  must  make.  But  as 
you  continue  this  great  effort,  undeterred  by 
either  difficulty  or  delay,  you  should  know  that 
this  new  European  greatness  will  be  not  an 
object  of  fear  but  a  source  of  strength  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

There  are  other  political  tasks  before  us.  We 
must  all  learn  to  practice  more  completely  the 
art  of  consultation  on  matters  stretching  well 
beyond  immediate  military  and  economic  ques- 
tions. Together,  for  example,  we  must  explore 
the  possibilities  of  leashing  the  tensions  of  the 
cold  war  and  reducing  the  dangers  of  the  arms 
race.  Together  we  must  work  to  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  those  Europeans  who  are  now  not 
free,  to  reestablish  their  old  ties  to  freedom  and 
the  West,  so  that  their  desire  for  liberty,  and 
their  sense  of  nationhood,  and  their  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  Western  community  will  sur- 
vive for  future  expression.  We  ask  those  who 
would  be  our  adversaries  to  understand  that 
in  our  relations  with  them  we  will  not  bar- 
gain one  nation's  interest  against  another's  and 
that  the  commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  is 
common  to  us  all. 

All  of  us  in  the  West  must  be  faithful  to 
our  conviction  that  peace  in  Europe  can  never 
be  complete  until  everywhere  in  Europe — and 
that  includes  Germany — men  can  choose,  in 
peace  and  freedom,  how  their  countries  shall  be 
governed  and  choose,  without  threat  to  any 
neighbor,  reunification  with  their  countrymen. 

I  preach  no  easy  liberation  and  I  make  no 
empty  promises,  but  my  countrymen,  since  our 
country  was  founded,  believe  strongly  in  the 
proposition  that  all  men  shall  be  free  and  all 
free  men  shall  have  this  right  of  choice. 

As  we  look  steadily  eastward  in  the  hope  and 
purpose  of  new  freedom,  we  must  also  look — 
and  ever  more  closely — to  our  transatlantic  ties. 
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The  Atlantic  community  will  not  soon  become 
a  single  overarching  superstate.  But  practical 
steps  toward  stronger  common  purpose  are  well 
within  our  means.  As  we  widen  our  common 
effort  in  defense  and  our  threefold  cooperation 
in  economics,  we  shall  inevitably  strengthen 
our  political  ties  as  well.  Just  as  your  current 
efforts  for  unity  in  Europe  will  produce  a 
stronger  voice  in  the  dialog  between  us,  so  in 
America  our  current  battle  for  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  all  citizens  can  only  deepen  the 
meaning  of  our  common  historic  purposes.  In 
the  far  future  there  may  be  a  new  great  union 
for  us  all.  But  for  the  present  there  is  plenty 
for  all  to  do  in  building  new  and  enduring 
connections. 

In  short,  the  words  of  Thucydides  are  a  warn- 
ing, not  a  prediction.  We  have  it  in  us,  as  18 
years  have  shown,  to  build  our  defenses,  to 
strengthen  our  economies,  and  to  tighten  our 
political  bonds,  both  in  good  weather  and  in 
bad.  "We  can  move  forward  with  the  confidence 
that  is  born  of  success  and  the  skill  that  is  born 
of  experience.  And  as  we  move,  let  us  take 
heart  from  the  certainty  that  we  are  not  only 
united  by  danger  and  necessity  but  by  hope  and 
purpose  as  well. 

For  we  know  now  that  freedom  is  more  than 
the  rejection  of  tyranny,  that  prosperity  is  more 
than  an  escape  from  want,  that  partnership  is 
more  than  a  sharing  of  power.  These  are  all, 
above  all,  great  human  adventures.  They  must 
have  meaning  and  conviction  and  purpose — and 
because  they  do,  in  your  country  now  and  in 
mine,  in  all  the  nations  of  the  alliance,  we  are 
called  to  a  great  new  mission. 

It  is  not  a  mission  of  self-defense  alone, 
for  that  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  is  not  a  mis- 
sion of  arbitrary  power,  for  we  reject  the  idea 
that  one  nation  should  dominate  another.  The 
mission  is  to  create  a  new  social  order,  founded 
on  liberty  and  justice,  in  which  men  are  the 
masters  of  their  fate,  in  which  states  are  the 
servants  of  their  citizens,  and  in  which  all  men 
and  women  can  share  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  That  is  the  object  of  our 
common  policy. 

To  realize  this  vision,  we  must  seek,  above  all, 
a  world  of  peace — a  world  in  which  peoples 
dwell  together  in  mutual  respect  and  work  to- 
gether in  mutual  regard,  a  world  where  peace 


is  not  a  mere  interlude  between  wars  but  an 
incentive  to  the  creative  energies  of  humanity. 
We  will  not  find  such  a  peace  today,  or  even 
tomorrow.  The  obstacles  to  hope  are  large  and 
menacing.  Yet  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world 
must — today  and  tomorrow — shape  our  deci- 
sions and  inspire  our  purposes. 

So  we  are  all  idealists.  We  are  all  visionaries. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  this  Atlantic  generation 
that  we  left  ideals  and  visions  to  the  past,  nor 
purpose  and  determination  to  our  adversaries. 
We  have  come  too  far,  we  have  sacrificed  too 
much,  to  disdain  the  future  now.  And  we  shall 
ever  remember  what  Goethe  told  us,  that  the 
"highest  wisdom,  the  best  that  mankind  ever 
knew"  was  the  realization  that  "he  only  earns 
his  freedom  and  existence  who  daily  conquers 
them  anew." 

Thank  you. 

President's  Remarks  Before  Industrial  Trade 
Union  of  Construction  Workers,  Berlin,  June  26 

White  House  press  release   (Berlin)   dated  June  26 

I  am  not  a  stranger  to  trade  union  meetings, 
and  therefore  I  feel  most  at  home  here  today. 
I  appreciated  the  invitation  which  was  extended 
to  me  through  George  Meany  to  join  you,  Mr. 
Bosenberg,  Mr.  Leber,  your  distinguished 
Mayor  [Willy  Brandt],  your  distinguished 
Chancellor,  and  have  an  oportunity  to  talk  to 
those  of  you  whose  work  is  essential  in  these 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  days. 

Below  is  written  a  quotation  in  this  building 
from  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  says,  ".  .  .God 
grant  that  not  only  the  love  of  liberty,  but  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  men,  may 
pervade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  that  a 
philosopher  may  set  his  foot  anywhere  on  its 
surface,  and  say,  'This  is  my  country.'  "  West 
Berlin  is  my  country. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  to  Thomas 
Paine,  the  great  American  revolutionary, 
"Where  freedom  is,  there  is  where  I  live."  And 
Paine  replied,  "Where  freedom  is  not,  there  is 
where  I  live,  because  no  man  or  country  can  be 
really  free  unless  all  men  and  all  countries  are 
free." 

It  is  no  accident  that  during  the  last  40  years 
the  prime  target  of  the  Communist  movement 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  free  trade  union 
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movement.  Once  the  free  trade  union  move- 
ment is  destroyed,  once  it  is  harnessed  to  the 
chariot  of  the  state,  once  trade  union  leaders 
are  nominated  by  the  head  of  the  state,  once 
meetings  such  as  this  become  formalities, 
endorsing  the  purposes  of  the  state,  the 
trade  union  movement  is  destroyed  and  so  is 
democracy. 

Therefore,  what  you  do  in  this  country  to 
maintain  freedom,  the  contributions  that  you 
make  to  improve  the  welfare  of  your  people, 
the  great  sense  of  responsibility  you  feel  not 
only  toward  your  members,  not  only  toward 
your  country,  not  only  toward  other  trade  un- 
ions, in  other  countries,  but  your  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  whole  movement  of  free- 
dom— so  long  as  that  exists  the  world  can  look 
to  the  future  with  hope. 

So  I  am  glad  and  proud  to  come  here  today. 
In  the  United  States,  in  the  last  30  years,  all 
of  the  great  efforts  that  were  made  at  home  and 
abroad — Franklin  Koosevelt's  New  Deal,  Pres- 
ident Truman's  effort  through  Marshall  Plan, 
NATO,  Point  4,  and  all  the  rest,  and  the  effort 
that  President  Eisenhower  made — all  of  these 
great  international  efforts,  as  well  as  great  pro- 
gressive national  movements,  had  the  strong 
endorsement  and  support  of  the  AFL-CIO,  led 
by  Mr.  George  Meany,  who  has  stood  for  free- 
dom in  the  United  States  and  around  the  globe. 
Therefore  I  urge  you,  gentlemen,  in  meeting 
your  responsibilities  to  those  who  belong  to  your 
unions,  to  also  realize  that  your  unions  will  not 
survive  except  in  a  world  of  freedom.  I  urge 
you  to  hold  out,  as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
United  States  in  the  AFL-CIO,  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  seek  to  organize  trade  unions  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  This  is  how 
a  free  society  remains  free,  and,  in  addition, 
while  freedom  is  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  also  a 
means. 

I  think  that  nothing  has  been  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  myth  that  once  existed  that,  while 
communism  meant  a  loss  of  personal  liberty, 
it  was  a  means  of  economic  advancement.  If 
tli  ere  is  any  myth  that  has  been  destroyed 
in  the  last  10  years,  it  has  been  the  concept  that 
communism  and  economic  welfare  go  hand  in 
hand.  I  believe  our  times  have  shown  that  free- 
dom is  the  handmaiden  of  economic  advance- 
ment,   that    through    a    system    of    freedom, 


through  a  system  of  progress,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  responsibilities  within  a  free  society,  that 
is  the  best  way  that  people  can  live,  not  only 
peacefully  at  night  and  in  the  daytime,  but 
also  can  enjoy  an  increasingly  high  standard 
of  living.  That  is  what  we  want  freedom  for, 
not  only  so  we  can  exist  ourselves  and  develop 
our  own  personalities  but  so  that  our  people 
can  move  ahead :  the  people  in  my  country  who 
are  entitled  to  an  equal  opportunity  which  we 
are  now  fighting  to  give  them,  the  people  in  this 
country  who  desire  not  only  to  be  free  but  to 
make  it  possible  for  their  children  to  live  better 
than  they  lived.  And  here  in  Western  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  where  the  trade  union 
movement  has  played  such  an  important  role, 
I  hope  it  will  be  an  example  to  those  who  live 
to  the  south  of  us,  who  stand  on  the  razor  edge 
of  moving  into  some  kind  of  totalitarianism  or 
developing  a  free,  progressive  society,  where, 
through  the  trade  union  movements,  the  fruits 
of  progress,  the  fruits  of  production,  can  be  dis- 
tributed fairly  to  the  population — not  by  a 
leader  but  by  the  people  themselves. 

So  I  regard  this  movement  as  important,  this 
meeting  as  essential,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  privi- 
lege to  come  here.  This  is  a  great  city.  It  has 
meant  a  lot  in  the  history  of  the  last  18  years. 
I  am  proud  to  be  here  with  General  [Lucius  D.] 
Clay.  Americans  may  be  far  away,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  Benjamin  Franklin  said, 
this  is  where  we  want  to  be  today.  When  I 
leave  tonight,  I  leave  and  the  United  States 
stays. 

Thank  you. 

President's  Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  Golden 
Book,  Berlin,  June  26 

White  House  press  release   (Berlin)   dated  June  26 

I  am  proud  to  come  to  this  city  as  the  guest  of 
your  distinguished  Mayor,  who  has  symbolized 
throughout  the  world  the  fighting  spirit  of  West 
Berlin,  and  I  am  proud  to  visit  the  Federal 
Republic  with  your  distinguished  Chancellor 
who,  for  so  many  years,  has  committed  Germany 
to  democracy  and  freedom  and  progress,  and  to 
come  here  in  the  company  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
can, General  Clay,  who  has  been  in  this  city 
during  its  great  moments  of  crisis  and  will  come 
again  if  ever  needed. 
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Two  thousand  years  ago  the  proudest  boast 
was  "Chntas  Romanus  sum."  Today,  in  the 
world  of  freedom,  the  proudest  boast  is  "Ich 
bin  em  Berliner."  (I  appreciate  my  inter- 
preter translatingmy  German.) 

There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  real- 
ly don't  understand,  or  say  they  don't,  what  is 
the  great  issue  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  world.  Let  them  come  to  Berlin. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  communism  is  the 
wave  of  the  future.  Let  them  come  to  Berlin. 
And  there  are  some  who  say  in  Europe  and  else- 
whore  wo  can  work  with  the  Communists.  Let 
thorn  come  to  Berlin.  And  there  are  even  a  few 
who  say  that  it  is  true  that  communism  is  an 
evil  system  but  it  permits  us  to  make  economic 
progress.    Lasst  sie  nach  Berlin  kommen. 

Freedom  has  many  difficulties  and  democracy 
is  not  perfect,  but  we  have  never  had  to  put  a 
wall  up  to  keep  our  people  in,  to  prevent  them 
from  leaving  us.  I  want  to  say,  on  behalf  of 
my  countrymen,  who  live  many  miles  away  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  are  far  dis- 
tant from  you,  that  they  take  the  greatest  pride 
that  they  have  been  able  to  share  with  you,  even 
from  a  distance,  the  story  of  the  last  18  years. 
I  know  of  no  town,  no  city,  that  has  been  be- 
sieged for  18  years  that  still  lives  with  the 
vitality  and  the  force  and  the  hope  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  city  of  "West  Berlin.  While 
the  wall  is  the  most  obvious  and  vivid  demon- 
stration of  the  failures  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem, for  all  the  world  to  see,  we  take  no  satisfac- 
tion in  it  for  it  is,  as  your  Mayor  has  said,  an 
offense  not  only  against  history  but  an  offense 
against  humanity,  separating  families,  divid- 
ing husbands  and  wives  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  dividing  a  people  who  wish  to  be  joined 
together. 

"What  is  true  of  this  city  is  true  of  Germany — 
real,  lasting  peace  in  Europe  can  never  be  as- 
sured as  long  as  one  German  out  of  four  is 
denied  the  elementary  right  of  free  men,  and 
that  is  to  make  a  free  choice.  In  18  years  of 
peace  and  good  faith,  this  generation  of  Ger- 
mans has  earned  the  right  to  be  free,  including 
the  right  to  unite  their  families  and  their  nation 
in  lasting  peace,  with  good  will  to  all  people. 
You  live  in  a  defended  island  of  freedom,  but 
your  life  is  part  of  the  main. 


So  let  me  ask  you,  as  I  close,  to  lift  your  eyes 
beyond  the  dangers  of  today  to  the  hopes  of  to- 
morrow, beyond  the  freedom  merely  of  this  city 
of  Berlin,  or  your  country  of  Germany,  to  the 
advance  of  freedom  everywhere,  beyond  the 
wall  to  the  day  of  peace  with  justice,  beyond 
yourselves  and  ourselves  to  all  mankind.  Free- 
dom is  indivisible,  and  when  one  man  is  en- 
slaved all  are  not  free.  When  all  are  free,  then 
we  can  look  forward  to  that  day  when  this  city 
will  be  joined  as  one  and  this  country  and  this 
great  continent  of  Europe  in  a  peaceful  and 
hopeful  glow.  When  that  day  finally  comes, 
as  it  will,  the  people  of  West  Berlin  can  take 
sober  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
the  frontlines  for  almost  two  decades. 

All  free  men,  wherever  they  may  live,  are  citi- 
zens of  Berlin,  and,  therefore,  as  a  free  man,  I 
take  pride  in  the  words  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner." 

President's  Address  at  Free  University,  Berlin, 
June  26 

White    Bouse   press    release    (Berlin)    dated    June    26 ;    as- 
delivered  text 

Sir,  Mr.  Mayor,  Chancellor,  distinguished 
Ministers,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  Fellows 
of  this  university,  fellow  students:  I  am  hon- 
ored to  become  an  instant  graduate  of  this  dis- 
tinguished university.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  of  course,  that  any  university,  if  it  is  a  uni- 
versity, is  free.  So  one  might  think  that  the 
words  "Free  University"  are  redundant.  But 
not  in  West  Berlin.  So  I  am  proud  to  be  here 
today,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  this  association, 
on  behalf  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  with  this 
great  center  of  learning. 

Prince  Bismarck  once  said  that  one-third  of 
the  students  of  German  universities  broke  down 
from  overwork,  another  third  broke  down  from 
dissipation,  and  the  other  third  ruled  Germany. 
I  do  not  know  which  third  of  the  student  body 
is  here  today,  but  I  am  confident  that  I  am 
talking  to  the  future  rulers  of  this  country,  and 
also  of  other  free  countries,  stretching  around 
the  world,  who  have  sent  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  this  center  of  freedom  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  the  world  struggle  is  all  about.  I 
know  that  when  you  leave  this  school  you  will 
not  imagine  that  this  institution  was  founded 
by  citizens  of  the  world,  including  my  own 
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country,  and  was  developed  by  citizens  of  West 
Berlin — that  you  will  not  imagine  that  these 
men  who  teach  you  have  dedicated  their  life  to 
your  knowledge — in  order  to  give  this  school's 
graduates  an  economic  advantage  in  the  life 
struggle.  This  school  is  not  interested  in  turn- 
ing out  merely  corporation  lawyers  or  skilled 
accountants.  What  it  is  interested  in — and  this 
must  be  true  of  every  university — is  it  must  be 
interested  in  turning  out  citizens  of  the  world, 
men  who  comprehend  the  difficult,  sensitive 
tasks  that  lie  before  us  as  free  men  and  women, 
and  men  who  are  willing  to  commit  their  ener- 
gies to  the  advancement  of  a  free  society.  That 
is  why  you  are  here,  and  that  is  why  this  school 
was  founded,  and  all  of  us  benefit  from  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  my  own  country  in  the 
American  Revolution  that  revolution  and  the 
society  developed  thereafter  was  built  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  who  were,  at  the  same 
time,  among  our  foremost  politicians.  They 
did  not  believe  that  knowledge  was  merely  for 
the  study,  but  they  thought  it  was  for  the  mar- 
ketplace as  well,  and  Madison  and  Jefferson  and 
Franklin  and  all  the  others  who  built  the  United 
States,  who  built  our  Constitution,  who  built  it 
on  a  sound  framework,  I  believe  set  an  example 
for  us  all,  and  what  was  true  of  my  country  has 
been  true  of  your  country  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  As  an  American  said  100 
years  ago,  it  was  John  Milton  who  conjugated 
verbs  in  his  library  when  the  freedom  of  Eng- 
lishmen was  periled.  The  duty  of  the  scholar, 
of  the  educated  man,  of  the  man  or  woman 
whom  society  has  developed — the  duty  of  that 
man  or  woman  is  to  help  build  the  society  which 
has  made  their  own  advancement  possible. 
You  understand  it  and  I  understand  it,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  with  you. 

Goethe,  whose  home  city  I  visited  yesterday, 
believed  that  education  and  culture  were  the 
answer  to  international  strife.  "With  sufficient 
learning,"  he  wrote,  "a  scholar  forgets  national 
hatreds,  stands  above  nations,  and  feels  the  well- 
being  or  troubles  of  a  neighboring  people  as  if 
they  happened  to  his  own."  That  is  the  kind 
of  scholar  that  this  university  is  training.  In 
the  15  turbulent  years  since  this  institution  was 
founded,  dedicated  to  the  motto  "Truth,  Justice, 


and  Liberty,"  much  has  changed.  The  univer- 
sity enrollment  has  increased  sevenfold,  and  re- 
lated colleges  have  been  founded.  West  Berlin 
has  been  blockaded,  threatened,  harassed,  but 
it  continues  to  grow  in  industry  and  culture  and 
size,  and  in  the  hearts  of  free  men.  Germany 
has  changed.  Western  Europe  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  world  has  changed,  but  this  university 
has  maintained  its  fidelity  to  these  three 
ideals — truth,  justice,  and  liberty.  I  choose, 
therefore,  to  discuss  the  future  of  this  city 
briefly  in  the  context  of  these  three  obligations. 

Speaking  a  short  time  ago  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  I  reaffirmed  my  country's  commitment 
to  West  Berlin's  freedom  and  restated  our  con- 
fidence in  its  people  and  their  courage.  The 
shield  of  the  military  commitment  with  which 
we,  in  association  with  two  other  great  powers, 
guard  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  will  not  be 
lowered  or  put  aside  so  long  as  its  presence  is 
needed,  but  behind  that  shield  it  is  not  enough 
to  mark  time,  to  adhere  to  a  status  quo,  while 
awaiting  a  change  for  the  better  in  a  situation 
fraught  with  challenge,  and  the  last  4  years  in 
the  world  have  seen  the  most  extraordinary 
challenges,  the  significance  of  which  we  cannot 
even  grasp  today,  and  only  when  history  and 
time  have  passed  can  we  realize  the  significant 
events  that  happened  at  the  end  of  the  fifties 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixties.  In  a  situation 
fraught  with  change  and  challenge,  in  an  era  of 
this  kind,  every  resident  of  West  Berlin  has  a 
duty  to  consider  where  he  is,  where  his  city  is 
going,  and  how  best  it  can  get  there.  The 
scholar,  the  teacher,  the  intellectual,  have  a 
higher  duty  than  any  of  the  others,  for  society 
has  trained  you  to  think  as  well  as  do.  This 
community  has  committed  itself  to  that  objec- 
tive, and  you  have  a  special  obligation  to  think 
and  to  help  forge  the  future  of  this  city  in  terms 
of  truth  and  justice  and  liberty. 

First,  what  does  truth  require?  It  requires 
us  to  face  the  facts  as  they  are,  not  to  involve 
ourselves  in  self-deception — to  refuse  to  think 
merely  in  slogans.  If  we  are  to  work  for  the 
future  of  the  city,  let  us  deal  with  the  realities 
as  they  actually  are,  not  as  they  might  have 
been  and  not  as  we  wish  they  were.  Reunifica- 
tion, I  believe,  will  someday  be  a  reality.  The 
lessons  of  history  support  that  belief,  especially 
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the  history  in  the  world  of  the  last  18  years. 
The  strongest  force  in  the  world  today  has  been 
the  strength  of  the  state,  of  the  idea  of  nation- 
alism of  a  people;  and  in  Africa  and  in  Latin 
America  and  in  Asia,  all  around  the  globe,  new 
countries  have  sprung  into  existence  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  freedom.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  forces  on  the  side  of 
freedom.  And  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
me  that  so  many  countries  of  Western  Europe 
recognized  this  and  chose  to  move  with  this 
great  tide,  and,  therefore,  that  tide  has  served 
us  and  not  our  adversaries. 

But  we  all  know  that  a  police  state  regime 
lias  been  imposed  on  the  Eastern  sector  of  this 
city  and  country.  The  peaceful  reunification 
of  Berlin  and  Germany  will,  therefore,  not  be 
either  quick  or  easy.  "We  must  first  bring 
others  to  see  their  own  true  interests  better  than 
they  do  today.  What  will  count  in  the  long  run 
are  the  realities  of  Western  strength,  the  reali- 
ties of  Western  commitment,  the  realities  of 
Germany  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  without  re- 
gard to  artificial  boundaries  of  barbed  wire. 
Those  are  the  realities  upon  which  we  rely  and 
on  which  history  will  move,  and  others  too 
would  do  well  to  recognize  them. 

Secondly,  what  does  justice  require?  In  the 
end,  it  requires  liberty.  And  I  will  come  to 
that.  But  in  the  meantime  justice  requires  us 
to  do  what  we  can  do  in  this  transition  period 
to  improve  the  lot  and  maintain  the  hopes  of 
those  on  the  other  side.  It  is  important  that  the 
people  on  the  quiet  streets  in  the  East  be  kept 
in  touch  with  Western  society.  Through  all 
the  contacts  and  communication  that  can  be 
established,  through  all  the  trade  that  West- 
ern security  permits,  above  all  whether  they  see 
much  or  little  of  the  West,  what  they  see  must 
be  so  bright  as  to  contradict  the  daily  drumbeat 
of  distortion  from  the  East.  You  have  no 
higher  opportunity,  therefore,  than  to  stay  here 
in  West  Berlin,  to  contribute  your  talents  and 
skills  to  its  life,  to  show  your  neighbors  democ- 
racy at  work,  a  growing  and  productive  city 
offering  freedom  and  a  better  life  for  all.  You 
are  helping  now  by  your  studies  and  by  your 
devotion  to  freedom,  and  you,  therefore,  earn 
the  admiration  of  your  fellow  students  from 
wherever  they  come. 


Today  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  all  of  this 
myself.  I  have  seen  housing  and  factories  and 
office  buildings  and  commerce  and  a  vigorous 
academic  and  scientific  life  here  in  this  com- 
munity. I  have  seen  the  people  of  this  city,  and 
I  think  that  all  of  us  who  have  come  here  know 
that  the  morale  of  this  city  is  high,  that  the 
standard  of  living  is  high,  the  faith  in  the  future 
is  high,  and  that  this  is  not  merely  an  isolated 
outpost  cut  off  from  the  world,  cut  off  from  the 
West.  Students  come  here  from  many  coun- 
tries, and  I  hope  more  will  come,  especially  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  Those  of  you  who  may  return 
from  study  here  to  other  parts  of  Western  Eu- 
rope will  still  be  helping  to  forge  a  society 
which  most  of  those  across  the  wall  yearn  to 
join.  The  Federal  Bepublic  of  Germany,  as  all 
of  us  know  from  our  visit  better  than  ever,  has 
created  a  free  and  dynamic  economy  from  the 
disasters  of  defeat  and  a  bulwark  of  freedom 
from  the  ruins  of  tyranny. 

West  Berlin  and  West  Germany  have  dedi- 
cated and  demonstrated  their  commitment  to 
the  liberty  of  the  human  mind,  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  to  peace  among  nations. 
They  offer  social  and  economic  security  and 
progress  for  their  citizens,  and  all  this  has  been 
accomplished — and  this  is  the  important 
point— not  only  because  of  their  economic  plant 
and  capacity  but  because  of  their  commitment  to 
democracy,  because  economic  well-being  and 
democracy  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

And  finally,  what  does  liberty  require  ?  The 
answer  is  clear.  A  united  Berlin  in  a  united 
Germany,  united  by  self-determination  and  liv- 
ing in  peace.  This  right  of  free  choice  is  no 
special  privilege  claimed  by  the  Germans  alone. 
It  is  an  elemental  requirement  of  human  jus- 
tice. So  this  is  our  goal,  and  it  is  a  goal  which 
may  be  attainable  most  readily  in  the  context 
of  the  reconstitution  of  the  larger  Europe  on 
both  sides  of  the  harsh  line  which  now  divides 
it.  This  idea  is  not  new  in  the  postwar  West. 
Secretary  Marshall,  soon  after  he  delivered  his 
famous  speech  at  Harvard  University  urging 
aid  to  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  was  asked 
what  areas  his  proposal  might  cover,  and  he 
replied  that  he  was  "taking  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted geography  of  Europe — west  of  Asia." 
His  offer  of  help  and  friendship  was  rejected, 
but  it  is  not  too  early  to  think  once  again  in 
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terms  of  all  of  Europe,  for  the  winds  of  change 
are  blowing  across  the  Curtain  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  cause  of  human  rights  and  dignity,  some 
two  centuries  after  its  birth  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  is  still  moving  men  and  nations 
with  ever-increasing  momentum.     The  Negro 
citizens  of  my  own  country  have  strengthened 
their  demand  for  equality  and  opportunity. 
And  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government  are  going  to  respond.    The  pace 
of  decolonization  has  quickened  in  Africa.    The 
people  of  the  developing  nations  have  intensi- 
fied their  pursuit  of  economic  and  social  justice. 
The  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  even  after  18 
years  of  oppression,  are  not  immune  to  change. 
The  truth  doesn't  die.    The  desire  for  liberty 
cannot  be  fully  suppressed.    The  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  after  45  years  of  party  dic- 
tatorship, feel  the  forces  of  historical  evolution. 
The  harsh  precepts  of  Stalinism  are  officially 
recognized  as  bankrupt.     Economic  and  po- 
litical variation  and  dissent  are  appearing,  for 
example,  in  Poland,  Eumania,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.    The  growing  emphasis  on  scien- 
tific and  industrial  achievement  has  been  ac- 
companied by  increased  education  and  by  intel- 
lectual ferment.    Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the 
modern  technological  society  requires  human 
initiative  and  the  diversity  of  free  minds.    So 
history  itself  runs  against  the  Marxist  dogma, 
not  toward  it. 

Nor  are  such  systems  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  organization  of  modern  agriculture  and  the 
diverse  energy  of  the  modern  consumer  in  a  de- 
veloped society.  In  short,  these  dogmatic  police 
states  are  an  anachronism.  Like  the  division 
of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  it  is  against  the 
tide  of  history.  The  new  Europe  of  the  West, 
dynamic,  diverse,  and  democratic,  must  exert 
an  ever-increasing  attraction  to  the  people  of 
the  East,  and  when  the  possibilities  of  recon- 
ciliation appear  we  in  the  West  will  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  hostile  to  any  people  or 
system  providing  they  choose  their  own  destiny 
without  interfering  with  the  free  choice  of 
others. 

There  will  be  wounds  to  heal  and  suspicions 
to  be  eased  on  both  sides.  The  difference  in 
living  standards  will  have  to  be  reduced  by 


leveling  up,  not  down.  Fair  and  efiectirc 
agreements  to  end  the  arms  race  must  be 
reached.  These  changes  will  not  come  today  or 
tomorrow.   But  our  efforts  for  a  real  sett  lenient 

must  continue  undiminished. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  I  am  not  impressed 
by  the  opportunities  open  to  popular  fronts 
throughout  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  democrat  can  successfully  ride  that  tiger. 
But  I  do  believe  in  the  necessity  of  great  po . 
working  together  to  preserve  the  human  race, 
or  otherwise  we  can  be  destroyed.  This  process 
can  only  be  helped  by  the  growing  unity  of  the 
West,  and  we  must  all  work  toward  that  unity, 
for  in  unity  there  is  strength,  and  that  is  why  I 
travel  to  this  continent— the  unity  of  this  conti- 
nent— and  any  division  or  weakness  only  makes 
our  task  more  difficult.  Nor  can  the  West  ever 
negotiate  a  peaceful  reunification  of  Germany 
from  a  divided  and  uncertain  and  competitive 
base.  In  short,  only  if  they  see  over  a  period  of 
time  that  we  are  strong  and  united,  that  we  are 
vigilant  and  determined,  are  others  likely  to 
abandon  their  course  of  armed  aggression  or 
subversion.  Only  then  will  genuine,  mutually 
acceptable  proposals  to  reduce  hostility  have  a 
chance  to  succeed. 

This  is  not  an  easy  course.  There  is  no  easy 
course  to  the  reunification  of  Germany,  the  re- 
constitution  of  Europe.  But  life  is  never  easy. 
There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  obligations  to  be 
met,  obligations  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to 
liberty. 

Thank  you. 


THE  VISIT  TO  IRELAND 

President's  Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  off 
the  Dail  and  Seanad,  Dublin,  June  28 

White    House   press   release    (Dublin)    dated   June   28;    as- 
delivered  text 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Minister,  Members  of  the 
Parliament:  I  am  grateful  for  your  welcome 
and  for  that  of  your  countrymen. 

The  13th  day  of  December  1862  will  be  a  day 
long  remembered  in  American  history.  At 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  thousands  of  men 
fought  and  died  on  one  of  the  bloodiest  battle- 
fields of  the  American  Civil  War.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  stories  of  that  day  was  written  by 
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a  band  of  1,200  men  who  went  into  battle  wear- 
ing a  green  sprig  in  their  hats.  They  bore  a 
proud  heritage  and  a  special  courage,  given  to 
those  who  had  long  fought  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Irish 
Brigade.  As  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  great 
military  leader  of  the  Southern  Confederate 
forces,  is  reported  to  have  said  of  this  group  of 
men  after  the  battle,  "The  gallant  stand  which 
this  bold  brigade  made  on  the  heights  of  Fred- 
ericksburg is  well  known.  Never  were  men  so 
brave.  They  ennobled  their  race  by  their  splen- 
did gallantry  on  that  desperate  occasion.  Their 
brilliant  though  hopeless  assaults  on  our  lines 
excited  the  hearty  applause  of  our  officers  and 
soldiers." 

Of  the  1,200  men  who  took  part  in  that  as- 
sault, 280  survived  the  battle.  The  Irish  Bri- 
gade was  led  into  battle  on  that  occasion  by 
Brigadier  General  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  who 
had  participated  in  the  unsuccessful  Irish  up- 
rising of  1848,  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
sent  in  a  prison  ship  to  Australia,  from  whence 
he  finally  came  to  America.  In  the  fall  of  1862, 
after  serving  with  distinction  and  gallantry  in 
some  of  the  toughest  fighting  of  this  most 
bloody  struggle,  the  Irish  Brigade  was  pre- 
sented with  a  new  set  of  flags.  In  the  city  cere- 
mony, the  city  chamberlain  gave  them  the  motto 
"The  Union,  Our  Country,  and  Ireland  For- 
ever." Their  old  ones  having  been  torn  to 
shreds  by  bullets  in  previous  battles,  Captain 
Richard  McGee  took  possession  of  these  flags 
on  December  2d  in  New  York  City  and  arrived 
with  them  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  and 
carried  them  in  the  battle.  Today,  in  recogni- 
tion of  what  these  gallant  Irishmen  and  what 
millions  of  other  Irish  have  done  for  my  coun- 
try, and  through  the  generosity  of  the  Fighting 
69th,  I  would  like  to  present  one  of  these  flags 
to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

As  you  can  see,  gentlemen,  the  battle  honors 
of  the  Brigade  include  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Yorktown,  Fair  Oaks,  Gaines's  Mill, 
Allen's  Farm,  Savage's  Station,  White  Oak 
Bridge,  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam, 
Gettysburg,  and  Bristoe  Station. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  your  guest  in  the 
free  Parliament  of  a  free  Ireland.  If  this 
nation  had  achieved  its  present  political  and 


economic  stature  a  century  or  so  ago,  my  great 
grandfather  might  never  have  left  New  Ross, 
and  I  might,  if  fortunate,  be  sitting  down  there 
with  you.  Of  course,  if  your  own  President 
had  never  left  Brooklyn,  he  might  be  standing 
up  here  instead  of  me. 

This  elegant  building,  as  you  know,  was  once 
the  property  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  but  I 
have  not  come  here  to  claim  it.  Of  all  the  new 
relations  I  have  discovered  on  this  trip,  I  regret 
to  say  that  no  one  has  yet  found  any  link  be- 
tween me  and  a  great  Irish  patriot,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  Lord  Edward,  however, 
did  not  like  to  stay  here  in  his  family  home  be- 
cause, as  he  wrote  his  mother,  "Leinster  House 
does  not  inspire  the  brightest  ideas."  That  was 
a  long  time  ago,  however.  It  has  also  been  said 
by  some  that  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  stately 
mansion  served  to  inspire  similar  features  in 
the  White  House  in  Washington.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  I  know  that  the  White  House 
was  designed  by  James  Hoban,  a  noted  Irish- 
American  architect,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  believed  by  incorporating  several  features  of 
the  Dublin  style  he  would  make  it  more  home- 
like for  any  President  of  Irish  descent.  It  was 
a  long  wait,  but  I  appreciate  his  efforts. 

There  is  also  an  unconfirmed  rumor  that 
Hoban  was  never  fully  paid  for  his  work  on  the 
White  House.  If  this  proves  to  be  true,  I  will 
speak  to  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about  it, 
although  I  hear  this  body  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  revenues. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  first  American  Presi- 
dent to  visit  Ireland  during  his  term  of  office, 
proud  to  be  addressing  this  distinguished  as- 
sembly, and  proud  of  the  welcome  you  have 
given  me.  My  presence  and  your  welcome,  how- 
ever, only  symbolize  the  many  and  the  endur- 
ing links  which  have  bound  the  Irish  and  the 
Americans  since  the  earliest  days. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  envoy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  who  was  also  born  in  Boston, 
was  received  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1772. 
It  was  neither  independent  nor  free  from  dis- 
crimination at  the  time,  but  Franklin  reported 
its  members  "disposed  to  be  friends  of  Amer- 
ica." "By  joining  our  interest  with  theirs,"  he 
said,  "a  more  equitable  treatment  .  .  .  might  be 
obtained  for  both  nations." 
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Our  interasts  have  been  joined  ever  since. 
Franklin  sent  leaflets  to  Irish  Freedom  Fight- 
ers. O'Connell  was  influenced  by  Washington, 
and  Emmet  influenced  Lincoln.  Irish  volun- 
teers played  so  predominant  a  role  in  the 
American  Army  that  Lord  Mount  joy  lamented 
in  the  British  Parliament,  "We  have  lost 
America  through  the  Irish."  John  Barry, 
whose  statue  was  honored  yesterday,  and  whose 
sword  is  in  my  office,  was  only  one  who  fought 
for  liberty  in  America  to  set  an  example  for 
liberty  in  Ireland.  Yesterday  was  the  1 17th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  whose  grandfather  fought  under  Barry 
and  whose  mother  was  born  in  America,  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  34,  was  invited  to  address 
the  American  Congress  on  the  cause  of  Irish 
freedom.  "I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in  this 
country,"  he  said,  "so  many  tokens  of  the  good 
wishes  of  the  American  people  toward  Ire- 
land. .  .  ."  And  today,  83  years  later,  I  can 
say  to  you  that  I  have  seen  in  this  country  so 
many  tokens  of  good  wishes  of  the  Irish  people 
toward  America. 

And  so  it  is  that  our  two  nations,  divided  by 
distance,  have  been  united  by  history.  No  peo- 
ple ever  believed  more  deeply  in  the  cause  of 
Irish  freedom  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  no  country  contributed  more  to 
building  my  own  than  your  sons  and  daughters. 
They  came  to  our  shores  in  a  mixture  of  hope 
and  agony,  and  I  would  not  underrate  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  course  once  they  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  They  left  behind  hearts,  fields, 
and  a  nation  yearning  to  be  free.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  James  Joyce  described  the  Atlantic  as 
a  bowl  of  bitter  tears,  and  an  earlier  poet  wrote, 
"They  are  going,  going,  going,  and  we  cannot 
bid  them  stay." 

But  today  this  is  no  longer  the  country  of 
hunger  and  famine  that  those  emigrants  left 
behind.  It  is  not  rich  and  its  progress  is  not 
yet  complete,  but  it  is,  according  to  statistics, 
one  of  the  best  fed  countries  in  the  world.  Nor 
is  it  any  longer  a  country  of  persecution,  politi- 
cal or  religious.  It  is  a  free  country,  and  that 
is  why  any  American  feels  at  home. 

There  are  those  who  regard  this  history  of 
past  strife  and  exile  as  better  forgotten,  but 
to  use  (he  phrase  of  Yeats,  "Let  us  not  casually 


reduce  (hal  great  past  to  a  trouble  of  fool  .  for 

we  need  not  feel  the  bitterness  of  the  past  to  dis- 
cover its  meaning  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture." 

And  it  is  the  present  and  the  future  of  Ire- 
land that  today  holds  so  much  promise  to  my 
nation  as  well  as  to  yours,  and  indeed  to  all  man- 
kind, for  the  Ireland  of  1968,  one  of  the  young 
est  of  nations  and  the  oldest  of  civilizations,  has 
discovered  that  the  achievement  of  nationhood 
is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning.  In  the  years 
since  independence,  you  have  undergone  a  new 
and  peaceful  revolution,  an  economic  and  in- 
dustrial revolution,  transforming  the  face  of  this 
land  while  still  holding  to  the  old  spiritual  and 
cultural  values.  You  have  modernized  your 
economy,  harnessed  your  rivers,  diversified  your 
industry,  liberalized  your  trade,  electrified  your 
farms,  accelerated  your  rate  of  growth,  and  im- 
proved the  living  standard  of  your  people. 

Other  nations  of  the  world  in  whom  Ireland 
has  long  invested  her  people  and  her  children 
are  now  investing  their  capital  as  well  as  their 
vacations  here  in  Ireland.  This  revolution  is 
not  yet  over,  nor  will  it  be,  I  am  sure,  until  a 
fully  modern  Irish  economy  fully  shares  in 
world  prosperity.    But  prosperity  is  not  enough. 

Eighty-three  years  ago,  Henry  Grattan,  de- 
manding the  more  independent  Irish  Parlia- 
ment that  would  always  bear  his  name,  de- 
nounced those  who  were  satisfied  merely  by  new 
grants  of  economic  opportunity.  "A  country," 
he  said,  "enlightened  as  Ireland,  chartered  as 
Ireland,  armed  as  Ireland,  and  injured  as  Ire- 
land, will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  lib- 
erty." And  today,  I  am  certain,  free  Ireland,  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  world  community, 
where  some  are  not  yet  free  and  where  some 
counsel  an  acceptance  of  tyranny — free  Ireland 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
liberty. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  Ireland  is  moving 
in  the  mainstream  of  current  world  events.  For 
I  sincerely  believe  that  your  future  is  as  prom- 
ising as  your  past  is  proud  and  that  your  des- 
tiny lies  not  as  a  peaceful  island  in  a  sea  of 
troubles  but  as  a  maker  and  shaper  of  world 
peace.  For  self-determination  can  no  longer 
mean  isolation ;  and  the  achievement  of  national 
independence  today  means  withdrawal  from  the 
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old  status  only  to  return  to  the  world  scene  with 
a  new  one.  New  nations  can  build  with  their 
former  governing  powers  the  same  kind  of 
fruitful  relationship  that  Ireland  has  estab- 
lished with  Great  Britain — a  relationship 
founded  on  equality  and  mutual  interests.  And 
no  nation,  large  or  small,  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  others,  near  or  far.  Modern  eco- 
nomics, weaponry,  and  communications  have 
made  us  realize  more  than  ever  that  we  are 
one  human  family  and  this  one  planet  is  our 
home. 

"The  world  is  large,"  wrote  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly— "The  world  is  large  when  its  weary 
leagues  two  loving  hearts  divide ;  but  the  world 
is  small  when  your  enemy  is  loose  on  the  other 
side."  The  world  is  even  smaller  today,  though 
the  enemy  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  is  no  longer 
a  hostile  power.  Indeed,  across  the  gulfs  and 
barriers  that  now  divide  us,  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  no  permanent  enemies.  Hostility 
today  is  a  fact,  but  it  is  not  a  ruling  law.  The 
supreme  reality  of  our  time  is  our  indivisibility 
as  children  of  God  and  our  common  vulnera- 
bility on  this  planet. 

Some  may  say  that  all  this  means  little  to 
Ireland.  In  an  age  when  "history  moves  with 
the  tramp  of  earthquake  feet" — in  an  age  when 
a  handful  of  men  and  nations  have  the  power  to 
devastate  mankind,  in  an  age  when  the  needs 
of  the  developing  nations  are  so  staggering  that 
even  the  richest  lands  often  groan  with  the 
burden  of  assistance— in  such  an  age,  it  may 
be  asked,  how  can  a  nation  as  small  as  Ireland 
play  much  of  a  role  on  the  world  stage? 

I  would  remind  those  who  ask  that  question, 
including  those  in  other  small  countries,  of 
these  words  of  one  of  the  great  orators  of  the 
English  language: 

All  the  world  owes  much  to  the  little  "five  feet  high" 
nations.  The  greatest  art  of  the  world  was  the  work  of 
little  nations.  The  most  enduring  literature  of  the 
world  came  from  little  nations.  The  heroic  deeds  that 
thrill  humanity  through  generations  were  the  deeds  of 
little  nations  fighting  for  their  freedom.  And,  oh,  yes, 
the  salvation  of  mankind  came  through  a  little  nation. 

Ireland  has  already  set  an  example  and  a 
standard  for  other  small  nations  to  follow.  This 
has  never  been  a  rich  or  powerful  country,  and 
yet,  since  earliest  times,  its  influence  on  the 
world  has  been  rich  and  powerful.    No  large 


nation  did  more  to  keep  Christianity  and  West- 
ern culture  alive  in  their  darkest  centuries.  No 
larger  nation  did  more  to  spark  the  cause  of 
independence  in  America,  indeed,  around  the 
world.  And  no  larger  nation  has  ever  provided 
the  world  with  more  literary  and  artistic 
genius. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  country.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  speaking  as  an  Irishman, 
summed  up  an  approach  to  life:  "Other  peo- 
ples," he  said,  "see  things  and  say:  'Why?'  .  .  . 
But  I  dream  things  that  never  were — and  I  say : 
'Why  not?'" 

It  is  that  quality  of  the  Irish,  the  remarkable 
combination  of  hope,  confidence,  and  imagina- 
tion, that  is  needed  more  than  ever  today.  The 
problems  of  the  world  cannot  possibly  be  solved 
by  skeptics  or  cynics  whose  horizons  are  limited 
by  the  obvious  realities.  We  need  men  who 
can  dream  of  things  that  never  were,  and  ask 
why  not.  It  matters  not  how  small  a  nation  is 
that  seeks  world  peace  and  freedom,  for,  to  par- 
aphrase a  citizen  of  my  country,  "The  humblest 
nation  of  all  the  world,  when  clad  in  the  armor 
of  a  righteous  cause,  is  stronger  than  all  the 
hosts  of  Error." 

Ireland  is  clad  in  the  cause  of  national  and 
human  liberty  with  peace.  To  the  extent  that 
the  peace  is  disturbed  by  conflict  between  the 
former  colonial  powers  and  the  new  and  devel- 
oping nations,  Ireland's  role  is  unique.  For 
every  new  nation  knows  that  Ireland  was  the 
first  of  the  small  nations  in  the  20th  century  to 
win  its  struggle  for  independence  and  that  the 
Irish  have  traditionally  sent  their  doctors  and 
technicians  and  soldiers  and  priests  to  help 
other  lands  to  keep  their  liberty  alive.  At  the 
same  time,  Ireland  is  part  of  Europe,  associated 
with  the  Council  of  Europe,  progressing  in  the 
context  of  Europe,  and  a  prospective  member  of 
an  expanded  European  Common  Market.  Thus 
Ireland  has  excellent  relations  with  both  the 
new  and  the  old,  the  confidence  of  both  sides, 
and  an  opportunity  to  act  where  the  actions  of 
greater  powers  might  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion. 

The  central  issue  of  freedom,  however,  is  be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  self-determination 
and  those  in  the  East  who  would  impose  on 
others  the  harsh  and  oppressive  Communist 
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system;  and  here  your  nation  wisely  rejects  the 
role  of  a  go-between  or  a  mediator.  Ireland 
pursues  an  independent  course  in  foreign  policy, 
but  it  is  not  neutral  between  liberty  and  tyranny 
and  never  will  be. 

For  knowing  the  meaning  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, Ireland  is  the  example  and  inspiration  to 
those  enduring  endless  years  of  oppression.  It 
was  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this  nation 
played  a  leading  role  in  censuring  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  for  how 
many  times  was  Ireland's  quest  for  freedom 
suppressed  only  to  have  that  quest  renewed  by 
the  succeeding  generation?  Those  who  suffer 
beyond  that  wall  I  saw  on  Wednesday  in  Berlin 
must  not  despair  of  their  future.  Let  them  re- 
member the  constancy,  the  faith,  the  endurance, 
and  the  final  success  of  the  Irish.  And  let  them 
remember,  as  I  heard  sung  by  your  sons  and 
daughters  yesterday  in  Wexford,  the  words, 
"The  boys  of  Wexford,  who  fought  with  heart 
and  hand,  to  burst  in  twain  the  galling  chain 
and  free  our  native  land." 

The  major  forum  for  your  nation's  greater 
role  in  world  affairs  is  that  of  protector  of  the 
weak  and  voice  of  the  small,  the  United  Na- 
tions. From  Cork  to  the  Congo,  from  Galway 
to  the  Gaza  Strip,  from  this  legislative  assem- 
bly to  the  United  Nations,  Ireland  is  sending  its 
most  talented  men  to  do  the  world's  most  im- 
portant work — the  work  of  peace. 

In  a  sense  this  export  of  talent  is  in  keeping 
with  an  historic  Irish  role.  But  you  no  longer 
go  as  exiles  and  emigrants  but  for  the  service 
of  your  country  and,  indeed,  of  all  men.  Like 
the  Irish  missionaries  of  medieval  days,  like  the 
wild  geese  after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  you 
are  not  content  to  sit  by  your  fireside  while 
others  are  in  need  of  your  help.  Nor  are  you 
content  with  the  recollections  of  the  past  when 
you  face  the  responsibilities  of  the  present. 

Twenty-six  sons  of  Ireland  have  died  in  the 
Congo ;  many  others  have  been  wounded.  I  pay 
tribute  to  them  and  to  all  of  you  for  your  com- 
mitment and  dedication  to  world  order.  And 
their  sacrifice  reminds  us  all  that  we  must  not 
falter  now. 

The  United  Nations  must  be  fully  and  fairly 
financed.  Its  peacekeeping  machinery  must  be 
strengthened.     Its  institutions  must  be  devel- 


oped until  some  day,  and  perhaps  some  distant 
day,  a  world  of  law  is  achieved. 

Ireland's  influence  in  the  United  Nations  is 
far  greater  than  your  relative  size.  You  have 
not  hesitated  to  take  the  lead  on  such  sensitive 
issues  as  the  Kashmir  dispute,  and  you  spon- 
sored that  most  vital  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  opposed  the  spread  of 
nuclear  arms  to  any  nation  not  now  possessing 
them,  urging  an  international  agreement  with 
inspection  and  control,  and  I  pledge  to  you  that 
the  United  States  of  America  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  achieve  such  an  agreement  and  fulfill 
your  resolution. 

I  speak  of  these  matters  today  not  because  Ire- 
land is  unaware  of  its  role,  but  I  think  it  impor- 
tant that  you  know  that  we  know  what  you  have 
done,  and  I  speak  to  remind  the  other  small 
nations  that  they,  too,  can  and  must  help  build 
a  world  peace.  They,  too,  as  we  all  are,  are 
dependent  on  the  United  Nations  for  security, 
for  an  equal  chance  to  be  heard,  for  progress 
toward  a  world  made  safe  for  diversity.  The 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
cannot  work  without  the  help  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions, nations  whose  forces  threaten  no  one  and 
whose  forces  can  thus  help  create  a  world  in 
which  no  nation  is  threatened. 

Great  powers  have  their  responsibilities  and 
their  burdens,  but  the  smaller  nations  of  the 
world  must  fulfill  their  obligations  as  well.  A 
great  Irish  poet  once  wrote,  "I  believe  pro- 
foundly in  the  future  of  Ireland,  that  this  is  an 
isle  of  destiny,  that  that  destiny  will  be  glorious, 
and  that  when  our  hour  has  come  we  will  have 
something  to  give  to  the  world." 

My  friends,  Ireland's  hour  has  come.  You 
have  something  to  give  to  the  world,  and  that  is 
a  future  of  peace  with  freedom.    Thank  you. 

THE  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Communique  Between  President  Kennedy 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan, 
Birch  Grove  House,  Sussex,  June  30 

White  House  press  release  (Sussex)  dated  June  30 

During  the  past  two  days  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  have  held 
their  seventh  meeting  to  discuss  current  prob- 
lems. Their  talks  have  taken  place  at  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan's  home  in  Sussex  and  fol- 
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lowed  on  President  Kennedy's  visit  to  Germany 
and  Eire. 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  Lord  Home,  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Mr.  Duncan  Sandys,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commonwealth  Relations  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Hailsham,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Thorneycroft, 
Minister  of  Defence,  and  Mr.  Heath,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  took  part  in  the  talks  at  various  times. 

During  some  twelve  hours  of  discussion  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  began  by 
hearing  reports  from  Lord  Home  and  Mr.  Rusk 
about  conversations  which  the  two  Ministers 
had  held  in  London  during  the  previous  two 
days.  The  topics  covered  included  Laos  and  the 
Far  Eastern  situation,  the  position  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  problems  of  NATO  and  the 
Western  Alliance  and  the  effort  for  a  test  ban 
treaty.  President  Kennedy  and  the  Prime 
Minister  took  note  in  particular  of  the  situation 
in  Laos  and  expressed  their  concern  at  the  fre- 
quent breaches  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1962  and  at  the  failure  of  certain  parties  to  the 
Agreement  to  carry  out  their  obligations  under 
it.  They  agreed  to  continue  to  work  closely  to- 
gether for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Laos 
and  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  that 
country.  They  also  agreed  to  continue  close 
general  cooperation  in  the  Far  East,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  problems  of  Viet  Nam. 
As  regards  the  Middle  East,  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  efforts  made  by  the  United  Nations 
in  working  towards  conciliation  in  the  Yemen 
and  pledged  their  support  to  the  Secretary- 
General.1 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  were 
agreed  on  their  policy  of  continuing  to  help 
India  by  providing  further  military  aid  to 
strengthen  her  defences  against  the  threat  of 
renewed  Chinese  Communist  attack.  They 
were  impressed  by  the  importance  to  the 
economic  progress  and  defence  of  both  India 
and  Pakistan  of  whose  anxieties  they  were 
fully  aware,  of  an  honourable  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  outstanding  differences  between 
the  two  countries;  they  stood  ready  to  help  in 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1963,  p.  71. 


any  way  which  might  be  desired  by  both  coun- 
tries. 

President  Kennedy  and  the  Prime  Minister 
then  reviewed  the  problems  of  the  Western 
Alliance,  especially  in  regard  to  NATO. 
They  noted  with  satisfaction  the  decisions 
reached  at  the  recent  NATO  meeting  in  Otta- 
wa 2  which  implemented  the  concept  which  they 
had  themselves  set  out  at  their  meeting  at  Nas- 
sau in  December  1962,8  by  which  a  number  of 
powers  assigned  some  or  all  of  their  present  and 
future  forces  to  NATO  Command. 

With  regard  to  the  future  they  took  note  of 
the  studies  now  under  way  in  NATO  for  review 
of  the  strategic  and  tactical  concepts  which 
should  underlie  NATO's  military  plans. 

The  President  reported  on  his  discussions 
with  Dr.  Adenauer  in  which  they  reaffirmed 
their  agreement  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  bring 
into  being  a  multilateral  sea-borne  MRBM  force 
and  to  pursue  with  other  interested  govern- 
ments the  principal  questions  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  force. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  a  basic  problem  facing  the  NATO  Alliance 
was  the  closer  association  of  its  members  with 
the  nuclear  deterrent  of  the  Alliance.  They 
also  agreed  that  various  possible  ways  of  meet- 
ing this  problem  should  be  further  discussed 
with  their  allies.  Such  discussions  would  in- 
clude the  proposals  for  a  multilateral  sea-borne 
force,  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of 
British  participation  in  such  a  force. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also 
reviewed  the  state  of  East- West  relations  and 
considered  in  particular  the  possibility  of  con- 
cluding in  the  near  future  a  treaty  to  ban  nu- 
clear tests.  They  agreed  that  the  achievement 
of  such  a  treaty  would  be  a  major  advance  in 
East-West  relations  and  might  lead  on  to 
progress  in  other  directions.  They  agreed 
the  general  line  which  their  representatives, 
Mr.  Averell  Harriman  and  Lord  Hailsham, 
should  take  during  their  visit  to  Moscow  in  July. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reaf- 
firmed their  belief  that  the  conclusion  of  a  test 
ban  treaty  at  this  time  is  most  urgent  and 
pledged  themselves  to  do  all  they  could  to  bring 
this  about. 


1  Ilid.,  June  10, 1963,  p.  895. 
1  IMd.,  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  43. 
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THE  VISIT  TO  ITALY 

President's  Address  at  NATO  Headquarters, 
Naples,  July  2 

White  House  press  release  (Naples)  dated  July  2  ;  as-delivered 
text 

Mr.  President  [Antonio  Segni],  Prime  Min- 
ister Leone,  Foreign  Minister  Piccione,  Defense 
Minister  Andreotti,  members  of  the  NATO 
Command,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  fitting 
that  my  travels  away  from  home  should  end  in 
this  country  and  in  this  city.  Italy,  wrote 
Shelley,  is  the  "Paradise  of  exiles" ;  and  in  my 
exile  away  from  Washington,  I  have  enjoyed 
this  paradise  as  the  last  stop  in  Europe.  I 
shall  leave  this  country  with  regret. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  the  final  event  of  this 
European  tour  should  take  place  at  this  NATO 
headquarters.  NATO  is  one  of  the  best  and  the 
earliest  examples  of  cooperation  between  West- 
ern Europe  and  North  America.  The  NATO 
defense  treaty  pledges  us  all  to  the  common  de- 
fense, to  regard  an  attack  upon  one  as  an  attack 
upon  all,  and  to  respond  with  all  the  force  at 
our  command.  And  that  pledge  is  as  strong  and 
unshakable  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  made. 

Finally,  it  is  fitting  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  review  our  findings  and  feelings  after  10  days 
in  Western  Europe.  Specifically,  I  return  to 
Washington  newly  confirmed  in  my  convictions 
regarding  eight  principal  propositions : 

First,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  our  Western 
European  allies  are  committed  to  the  path  of 
progressive  democracy,  to  social  justice,  and  to 
economic  reform,  attained  through  the  free 
processes  of  debate  and  consent.  I  sit  here 
again  to  stress  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  domestic  policies  or  politics  but  a  key  to 
Western  freedom  and  Western  solidarity.  Na- 
tions which  agree  in  applying  the  principles  at 
home  of  freedom  and  justice  are  better  able  to 
work  with  each  other  abroad. 

Second,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  our  West- 
ern European  allies  are  determined  to  maintain 
and  coordinate  their  military  strength  in  co- 
operation with  my  own  nation.  In  a  series  of 
briefings  and  reviews  I  have  been  impressed 
less  by  NATO  weaknesses,  which  are  so  often 
discussed,  and  more  by  the  quality  of  the  men, 
the  officers,  their  steadily  more  modern  weap- 
on-, their  command  structure,  and  their  dedica- 


tion to  freedom  and  peace.  While  we  can  take 
heart  from  these  accomplishments,  we  still  have 
much  to  do.  Important  improvements  and  add  i  - 
tions  are  still  needed,  and  this  is  not  the  time 
to  slacken  our  efforts.  But  if  we  continue  to 
build  up  our  strength  at  all  levels,  we  can  be 
increasingly  certain  that  no  attack  will  take 
place  at  any  level  against  the  territory  of  any 
NATO  country. 

Third,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  our  West- 
ern European  allies  are  committed  to  peace. 
The  purpose  of  our  military  strength  is  peace. 
The  purpose  of  our  partnership  is  peace.  So  our 
negotiations  for  an  end  to  nuclear  tests  and  our 
opposition  to  nuclear  dispersal  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  our  attention  to  defense.  These  are 
all  complementary  parts  of  a  single  strategy  for 
peace.  We  do  not  believe  that  war  is  unavoid- 
able or  that  negotiations  are  inherently  undesir- 
able. We  do  believe  that  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  is  in  the  interest  of  all  and  that  we  can 
move  toward  that  end  with  injury  to  none.  In 
negotiations  to  achieve  peace,  as  well  as  prepara- 
tions to  prevent  war,  the  West  is  united  and  no 
ally  will  abandon  the  interests  of  another  to 
achieve  a  spurious  detente.  But  as  we  arm  to 
parley,  we  will  not  reject  any  path  or  refuse  any 
proposal  without  examining  its  possibilities  for 
peace. 

Fourth,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  our  West- 
ern European  allies  are  willing  to  look  outward 
on  the  world,  not  merely  inward  on  their  own 
needs  and  demands.  The  economic  institutions 
and  support  of  Western  European  unity  are 
founded  on  the  principles  of  cooperation,  not 
isolation;  on  expansion,  not  restriction.  The 
Common  Market  was  not  designed  by  its  found- 
ers or  supported  by  the  United  States  to  build 
walls  against  other  European  and  Western 
countries,  or  to  build  walls  against  the  ferment 
of  the  developing  nations.  These  nations  need 
assistance  in  their  struggle  for  political  and 
economic  independence.  They  need  markets  for 
their  products  and  capital  for  their  economies. 
Our  allies  in  Europe,  I  am  confident,  will  in- 
crease their  role  in  this  important  effort,  not 
only  in  lands  with  which  they  were  previously 
associated  but  in  Latin  America  and  every  area 
of  need. 
Fifth,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  nations 
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unih'il  in  freedom  are  better  able  to  build  their 
economies  than  those  that  are  repressed  by 
tyranny.  In  the  last  10  years,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  NATO  countries  has  risen 
by  Borne  7r>  percent.  We  can  do  better  than  we 
are  doing,  but  we  are  doing  much  better  than 
the  party  dictatorships  of  the  East.  There  was 
a  time  when  some  would  say  that  this  system 
of  admitted  dictatorship,  for  all  its  political  and 
social  faults,  nevertheless  seemed  to  offer  a  suc- 
cessful economic  system,  a  swift  and  certain 
path  to  modernization  and  prosperity.  But  it 
is  now  apparent  that  this  system  is  incapable 
in  today's  world  of  achieving  the  organization 
of  agriculture,  of  satisfying  consumer  demands, 
and  the  attainment  of  lasting  prosperity.  You 
need  only  compare  West  Berlin  with  East  Ber- 
lin, West  Germany  with  East  Germany,  West- 
ern Europe  with  Eastern  Europe.  Communism 
has  sometimes  succeeded  as  a  scavenger,  but 
never  as  a  leader.  It  has  never  come  to  power 
in  any  country  that  was  not  disrupted  by  war 
or  internal  repression,  or  both.  Rejecting 
reform  and  diversity  in  freedom,  the  Com- 
munists cannot  reconcile  their  ambitions  for 
domination  with  other  men's  ambition  for  free- 
dom. It  is  clear  that  this  system  is  outmoded 
and  doomed  to  failure. 

Sixth,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  people 
of  Western  Europe  are  moved  by  a  strong  and 
irresistible  desire  for  unity.  Whatever  path  is 
chosen,  whatever  delays  or  obstacles  are  en- 
countered, that  movement  will  go  forward,  and 
the  United  States  welcomes  this  movement  and 
the  greater  strength  it  insures.  We  did  not  as- 
sist in  the  revival  of  Europe  to  maintain  its 
dependence  upon  the  United  States,  nor  do  we 
seek  to  bargain  selectively  with  many  and  sepa- 
rate voices.  We  welcome  a  stronger  partner,  for 
today  no  nation  can  build  its  destiny  alone.  The 
age  of  self-sufficient  nationalism  is  over.  The 
age  of  interdependence  is  here.  The  cause  of 
Western  European  unity  is  based  on  logic  and 
common  sense.  It  is  based  on  moral  and  politi- 
cal truth.  It  is  based  on  sound  military  and 
economic  principles,  and  it  moves  with  the  tide 
of  history. 

Seventh,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  are  tightly 
bound  by  shared  goals  and  mutual  respect.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  trade  barriers  are 


being  reduced,  military  cooperation  is  increas- 
ing, and  the  cause  of  Atlantic  unity  is  being 
pi-omoted.  There  will  always  be  diffei'ences 
among  friends,  and  they  should  be  freely  and 
frankly  discussed.  But  these  are  differences  of 
means,  not  ends.  They  are  differences  of  ap- 
proach, not  spirit.  Recognizing  these  and  other 
problems,  monetary  payments,  foreign  assist- 
ance, agriculture,  and  the  rest,  I  return  to  the 
United  States  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever 
that  common  ideals  have  given  us  a  common 
destiny  and  that  the  Atlantic  partnership  is  a 
growing  reality. 

Eighth,  and  finally,  it  is  increasingly  clear 
and  increasingly  understood  that  the  central 
moving  force  of  our  great  adventure  is  enduring 
mutual  trust.  I  came  to  Europe  to  reassert  as 
clearly  and  persuasively  as  I  could  that  the 
American  commitment  to  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope is  reliable,  not  merely  because  of  good  will, 
although  that  is  strong,  not  merely  because  of  a 
shared  heritage,  although  that  is  deep  and  wide, 
and  not  at  all  because  we  seek  to  dominate,  be- 
cause we  do  not.  I  came  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  commitment  rests  upon  the  inescapable  re- 
quirements of  intelligent  self-interest.  It  is  a 
commitment  whose  wisdom  is  confirmed  by  its 
absence  when  two  world  wars  began  and  by  its 
presence  in  18  years  of  well-defended  peace. 
The  response  which  this  message  has  evoked 
from  European  citizens  and  the  press,  and 
leaders  of  the  Continent,  make  it  increasingly 
clear  that  our  commitment  and  its  durability 
are  understood.  And  at  the  same  time,  all  that 
I  have  seen  and  heard  in  these  10  crowded  days 
confirms  me  in  the  conviction  which  I  am  proud 
to  proclaim  to  my  own  countrymen  that  the 
free  men  and  free  governments  of  free  Europe 
are  also  firm  in  their  commitments  to  our  com- 
mon cause. 

We  have  been  able  to  trust  each  other  for  20 
years,  and  we  are  right  to  go  on.  One  himdred 
and  fifteen  years  ago  this  month,  Mazzini  ad- 
dressed a  mass  meeting  in  Milan  with  these 
words :  "We  are  here  ...  to  build  up  the  unity 
of  the  human  family  so  the  day  may  come  when 
it  shall  represent  a  single  sheepfold  with  a 
single  shepherd  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  God  ....  Be- 
yond the  Alps,  beyond  the  sea,  are  other  peoples 
now,"  Mazzini  said,  "striving  by  different  routes 
to  reach  the  same  goals  .  .  .  improvement,  as- 
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sociation,  and  the  foundations  of  an  authority 
that  shall  put  an  end  to  world  anarchy  .... 
Unite  with  them — they  will  unite  with  you." 

Today,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  other 
free  countries  are  committed  to  this  great  end, 
of  the  development  of  the  human  family.  In 
time,  the  unity  of  the  West  can  lead  to  the  unity 
of  East  and  West,  until  the  human  family  is 
truly  a  single  sheepfold  under  God. 

Thank  you. 

Communique  Between  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Segni,  Rome,  July  2 

White  House  press  release   (Rome)  dated  July  2 

On  July  1st  and  2d  there  took  place  the 
scheduled  working  visit  to  Italy  of  President 
Kennedy  during  which,  in  Eome,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  Republic  Segni, 
and,  accompanied  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
met  with  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters Leone  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Pic- 
cioni ;  and  in  Naples,  he  visited,  together  with 
President  Segni,  the  headquarters  of  Allied 
Forces,  Southern  Europe. 

In  the  Rome  talks,  which  were  carried  out  in 
that  climate  of  cordial  friendship  and  very 
close  cooperation  which  characterizes  Italo/ 
American  relations,  there  were  examined  the 
principal  current  international  problems.  In 
particular,  the  meetings  provided  the  occasion 
for  a  useful  and  thorough  exchange  of  views  on 
the  situation  of  East- West  relations. 

In  this  regard,  both  sides  confirmed  their 
firm  intention  of  persevering  in  the  search  for 
appropriate  means  to  alleviate  international 
tensions.  Furthermore,  they  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  pressure 
and  from  threats,  existing  problems  can  be  di- 
rected toward  solutions,  however  partial,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  altering  that  balance  of 
forces  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, indispensable  instrument  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  peace  in  freedom  and  security. 

In  this  context,  President  Kennedy  explained 
the  position  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  possible  development  of  a  NATO  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force.  On  the  Italian  side,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  agreement  in  principle 


formerly  expressed  by  the  Italian  Government 
which  was  reported  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
immediately  afterwards,  there  was  expressed  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  participating  in 
studies  on  this  subject  to  be  carried  out  subse- 
quently among  all  the  governments  concerned. 

In  examining  the  developments  of  the  Alli- 
ance, against  the  background  of  the  current 
international  situation,  both  parties  again  un- 
derlined the  necessity  of  persevering  in  efforts 
to  advance  current  negotiations  for  a  controlled, 
gradual  and  balanced  disarmament,  of  making 
every  effort  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  test  ban,  and  of  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  atomic  arms. 

As  for  the  process  of  European  unification, 
there  was  agreement  as  to  its  significant  value, 
and  on  the  Italian  side,  there  was  reaffirmed 
the  will  to  encourage  its  development,  increas- 
ing the  efforts  directed  toward  creation  of  an 
integrated  Europe.  In  this  connection,  there 
was  recalled  the  known  attitude  of  the  Italian 
Government  favorable  to  European  integration 
not  only  in  the  economic  field  but  also  in  the 
political.  Italian  representatives  found  them- 
selves in  agreement  with  President  Kennedy 
on  the  necessity  that  European  unity  be 
achieved  within  the  framework  of  the  hoped- 
for  interdependence  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Both  sides  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  work- 
ing toward  cooperation  among  the  various  eco- 
nomic areas  in  order  to  promote  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  trade  between  the  areas  themselves  and 
to  draw  them  increasingly  closer  together.  In 
this  context,  there  were  examined  the  results 
achieved  in  the  ministerial  meeting  held  last 
May  in  Geneva  4  in  preparation  for  the  GATT 
multilateral  tariff  negotiations  which  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  next  year.  Taking  into  account 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  discussed  in 
that  meeting,  the  results  achieved  so  far  were 
considered  encouraging.  Particular  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  significance  of  the  resolution 
approved  at  that  time  for  expanding  the  com- 
merce of  the  developing  countries,  inasmuch  as 
such  resolution  provides  the  basis  for  a  better 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  democratic 
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countries  aimed  at  fostering  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  the  developing  countries. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  policies  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  strengthening  of  the  free  world 
through  a  common  program  in  which  all  na- 
tions which  are  really  free  can  participate. 

Both  reaffirmed  the  staunch  adherence  of  both 
countries  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization ;  and  the  firm  purpose  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  within  the  Organization  con- 
structive work  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
problems  of  disarmament,  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  They 
placed  special  stress  on  the  role  which,  in  this 
connection,  the  U.N.  might  play  at  such  time  in 
the  hoped-for  agreement  on  disarmament. 

In  such  a  spirit,  on  the  American  side  as  on 
the  Italian  side,  there  was  underlined  the  desire 
to  continue  the  work  which  the  respective  gov- 
ernments are  carrying  on  for  the  strengthening 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  for  the  carrying  out 
of  their  obligations  to  this  end. 

REPORT  TO  THE  NATION,  JULY  5 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  5 

I  think  every  American  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  nation's  reputation  and  standing 
in  Europe.  Most  of  us  are  descended  from  that 
continent.  Some  of  us  still  have  relatives  there. 
Some  of  us  still  have  sons  or  brothers  buried  on 
that  continent.  We  have  close  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual ties.  We  have  long  been  linked  by 
travel  and  commerce. 

Today  I  can  report  an  even  deeper  tie  be- 
tween the  people  of  Europe  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Our  steadfast  role  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  for  18  years,  for  peace  and 
justice,  I  think  has  earned  us  the  abiding  trust 
and  respect  of  the  people  of  Europe.  Our  will- 
ingness to  undertake  the  hard  tasks  of  leader- 
ship, to  station  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
airmen  far  away  from  home — and  I  saw  some  of 
them  in  Europe — to  assume  the  burdens  of  pre- 
venting another  war,  all  this  which  we  in  Amer- 
ica sometimes  take  for  granted  and  which  we 
think  other  people  take  for  granted  has  earned 


the  American  people  a  high  reputation  and 
brought  us  steadfast  good  will. 

This  trip  was  for  me  a  moving  experience. 
I  saw  the  expressions  of  hope  and  confidence  on 
the  faces  of  West  Berliners  100  miles  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  heard  expressions  of  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  from  the  leaders  of 
Germany  and  England,  Italy  and  Ireland. 
And  I  felt  the  admiration  and  affection  that 
their  people  had  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Above  all,  I  found  in  every  country  a 
deep  conviction  in  our  common  goals,  the  unity 
of  the  West,  the  freedom  of  man,  the  necessity 
for  peace. 

Western  Europe  is  fast  becoming  a  dynamic 
united  power  in  world  affairs.  It  is  not  the 
same  Europe  that  brought  our  troops  twice  to 
war  in  40  years.  It  is  not  the  same  Europe  that 
was  so  dependent  on  us  18  years  ago.  There  is 
still  much  progress  to  be  made.  There  will  still 
be  disappointments.  But  today  we  can  be  more 
confident  than  ever  that  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  are  partners  for  progress  and  partners  for 
peace.    And  so  I  am  happy  to  be  home. 


Soviet  Attache  Accused  of  Improper 
Activities;  U.S.  Asks  Departure 

Press  release  350  dated  July  1 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  handed  on 
July  1  to  the  Charge  d^  Affaires  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  by  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
Richard  H.  Davis. 

July  1,  1963 

The  Department  of  State  wishes  to  inform 
the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  that  Attache  Gennadiy  G.  Sevastya- 
nov  has  engaged  in  highly  improper  activities 
incompatible  with  his  diplomatic  status.  Be- 
ginning on  April  28  of  this  year,  Sevastyanov 
attempted  to  recruit  for  espionage  purposes  an 
alien  resident  who  is  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Sevastyanov  in  this  effort 
tried  to  coerce  the  United  States  Government 
employee  by  threatening  reprisal  to  members 
of  his  family  resident  in  the  Soviet  Union  if  he 
did  not  cooperate. 
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The  United  States  Government  cannot  permit 
such  unacceptable  behavior  on  the  part  of  an 
official  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  therefore 
Mr.  Sevastyanov's  continued  presence  in  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  acceptable.  The 
Embassy  is  requested  to  arrange  for  his  immedi- 
ate departure. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 


U.S.  Protests  Soviet  Restrictions 
in  East  Berlin 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  note  of  protest 
against  '•'■security  strips''''  established  by  the 
Soviet  Zone  regime  in  East  Berlin  and  East  Ger- 
many which  was  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  at 
Moscow  on  July  5.  Identical  notes  were  de- 
livered by  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the  same 
day. 

Press  release  357  dated  July  5 

July  5, 1963 
On  June  21,  196'3,  the  East  German  author- 
ities proclaimed  new  security  measures  which 
imposed  draconian  restrictions  on  circulation  in 
that  part  of  the  Soviet  sector  in  Berlin  situated 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  Western  sectors. 

The  East  German  authorities  have  no  com- 
petence for  Berlin  and  these  measures  are  com- 
pletely illegal.  They  aggravate  the  arbitrary 
actions  taken  since  August  13,  1961,  by  these 
authorities  in  connection  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment which  have  cut  the  city  in  two  by  con- 
struction of  the  "wall".  These  latest  illegal 
measures  constitute  a  serious  infringement  of  the 
quadripartite  status  of  Berlin  as  established  in 
the  agreements  of  1944  and  1945.  They  not  only 
purport  to  limit  the  right  of  the  Allies  to  cir- 
culate freely  in  Greater  Berlin,  but  also,  to- 
gether with  similar  measures  taken  outside  Ber- 
lin, constitute  in  their  effects  another  brutal 
violation  of  the  most  elementary  rights  of  the 
German  population. 

I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  United 
States  Government  protests  strongly  against 


these  measures.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  hold  the  Soviet  Government  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  which  may  result  in 
Berlin  or  elsewhere. 


U.S.  and  Bulgaria  Sign  Agreement 
Relating  to  Financial  Questions 

Follotoing  is  a  Department  announcement  of 
the  signing  of  a  financial  agreement  between  the 
United  Stores  and  Bulgaria,  together  with  texts 
of  the  agreement  and  accompanying  letters. 


Press  release  354  dated  July  2 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

An  agreement  relating  to  outstanding  finan- 
cial questions  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
was  signed  at  Sofia  on  July  2.  Mrs.  Eugenie 
Anderson,  American  Minister  in  Sofia,  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  Ivan  Popov, 
Bulgarian  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
signed  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria.  The  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  signing  of  the  agreement  began 
on  January  12, 1961. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  settlement  on 
a  lump-sum  basis  of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals 
arising  out  of  war  damage,  nationalization  of 
property,  and  financial  debts  as  described  in 
article  I. 

The  lump-sum  settlement  of  $3,543,398  in- 
cludes $3,143,398  in  assets  of  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment and  Bulgarian  corporations  which  were 
blocked  in  the  United  States  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  $400,000  which  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  two  installments,  on  July  1, 1964,  and  on 
July  1, 1965. 

The  adjudication  of  certain  American  claims 
against  Bulgaria,  as  provided  in  Public  Law 
285,  84th  Congress,  was  completed  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States  on  August  9, 1955.  In  accordance 
with  Public  Law  285,  awards  of  the  Commission 
have  been  certified  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  payment  and  certain  payments  have  already 
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oecn  made  out  of  the  assets  referred  to  above. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  unblock- 
ng  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  assets  of  natural 
persons  residing  in  Bulgaria. 

By  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  two 
governments  it  was  agreed  that  the  transmission 
:o  payees  in  Bulgaria  of  United  States  Treasury 
.•hecks  will  be  resumed. 


rEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  Regarding  Claims 
of  United  States  Nationals  and  Related  Financial 
Matters 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
having  reached  an  understanding  on  the  financial  mat- 
ters specified  herein  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia agree  that  the  lump  sum  of  $3,543,398,  as  specified 
in  Article  II  of  this  Agreement,  will  constitute  full 
and  final  settlement  and  discharge  of  the  claims  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  of  America,  whether  nat- 
ural or  juridical  persons,  against  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  which  are  described 
below: 

(a)  Claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  restoration  of,  or  payment  of  com- 
pensation for,  property,  rights  and  interests  (direct 
and  indirect),  as  specified  in  Article  23  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Bulgaria  which  entered  into  force  on 
September  15, 1947 ; 

(b)  Claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  nationalization,  compulsory  liquida- 
tion or  other  taking  of  property  and  of  rights  and  in- 
terests (direct  and  indirect)  in  and  with  respect  to 
property  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement ; 

(c)  Claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of 
America  predicated  (directly  or  indirectly)  upon  obli- 
gations expressed  in  currency  of  the  United  States 
of  America  arising  out  of  contractual  or  other  rights 
acquired  by  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica prior  to  April  24,  1941,  and  which  became  payable 
prior  to  September  15, 1947. 

(2)  The  term  "claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  used  in  subparagraphs  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  refers  to 
claims  which  were  owned  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (a)  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1944  and  continuously  thereafter  until  filed 


with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 

(b)  for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (b)  on  the 
effective  date  of  nationalization,  compulsory  liquida- 
tion, or  other  taking  and  continuously  thereafter  un- 
til filed  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and 

(c)  for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (c)  on  April 
24,  1941  and  continuously  thereafter  until  filed  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  II 

The  sum  of  $3,543,398,  referred  to  in  Article  I  of 
this  Agreement,  shall  be  made  up  as  follows : 

(a)  The  proceeds  resulting  from  the  liquidation  of 
assets  in  the  United  States  of  America  which  were 
subject  to  wartime  blocking  controls  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Bulgaria  and  its  nationals,  other  than  natural  per- 
sons,  amounting  in  value  to  $3,143,398. 

(b)  The  sum  of  $400,000  which  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  two  equal  payments  of  $200,000  each.  The  first 
payment  shall  be  made  on  July  1,  1964  and  the  second 
payment  shall  be  made  on  July  1,  1965. 

Article  III 

(1)  The  distribution  of  the  lump  sum  referred  to 
in  Article  I  of  this  Agreement  falls  within  the  exclusive 
competence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  accordance  with  its  legislation,  without 
any  responsibility  arising  therefrom  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria. 

(2)  From  the  date  of  this  Agreement,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  considers  as 
settled  and  discharged  as  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  and  will  not  pursue  or  present 
to  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria : 

(a)  Claims  falling  within  Article  23  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  without  regard  to  whether  all 
of  such  claims  are  included  in  subparagraph  (a)  of 
paragraph    (1)   of  Article  I  of  this  Agreement;  and 

(b)  Claims  falling  within  the  categories  set  forth 
in  Article  I  of  this  Agreement,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  owners  of  such  claims  are  compensated 
pursuant  to  legislation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  IV 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  release  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  this 
Agreement  its  blocking  controls  over  all  Bulgarian 
property  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V 

The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  upon 
the  date  of  signature. 
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Done  at  Sofia  on  July  2,  1963,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Bulgarian  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Eugenie  Anderson 

For    the    Government    of    the    People's   Republic   of 
Bulgaria : 

Ivan  Popov 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 


Bulgaria 


Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 


Sofia,  July  2, 1963 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  recent 
discussions  between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  regarding 
the  restriction  contained  in  the  regulation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  known 
as  Treasury  Department  Circular  655  concerning  the 
transfer  of  money  from  United  States  public  funds 
to  payees  in  Bulgaria. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  inform  you  that: 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria  places  no  obstacles  or  limitation  preventing 
recipients  of  allowances,  social  security  payments,  mili- 
tary pension  or  other  payments  by  the  United  States 
authorities  from  holding  checks  for  such  payments  and 
from  converting  them  at  the  most  favorable  prevailing 
rate  for  remittance  to  private  persons,  at  present  1.17 
leva  to  the  dollar. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria  places  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  beneficiaries 
in  Bulgaria  who  may  have  various  claims  against 
United  States  remitting  agencies  (such  as  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  any  other  agencies  concerned)  furnishing  such 
agencies  such  information  and  documentation  as  may 
be  required  by  United  States  law  in  connection  with 
these  claims  and  communicating  directly  or  indirectly 
with  respect  to  these  matters  with  the  American  agen- 
cies and  authorities  concerned. 

In  accordance  with  the  understanding  we  have 
reached,  I  will  appreciate  receiving  your  confirmation 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
taking  into  account  the  above  assurances,  agrees  to 
remove  the  restrictions  contained  in  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Circular  655. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 


Ivan  Popov 
Deputy  Minister 


Her  Excellency  Eugenie  Anderson, 
American  Minister,  Sofia. 


United  States 

Legation  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Sofia,  July  2, 1963 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  this  date  which  reads  as  follows : 
[See  supra.} 
I  hereby  confirm  that,  in  view  of  the  assurances 
contained  in  your  letter,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  amend  Circular  No.  655  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  so  as  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
transfer  of  money  from  United  States  public  funds  to 
payees  in  Bulgaria. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Eugenie  Anderson 

Minister 

His  Excellency  Ivan  Popov, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  Sofia. 

United  States 

Legation  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Sofia,  July  2,  1963 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Agree- 
ment signed  today  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria  relating  to  financial  questions  between  our 
countries. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
put  forward  the  proposal  to  include  within  this  Agree- 
ment the  dollar  bond  obligations  issued  by  the  Bul- 
garian State,  owned  by  American  nationals  and  payable 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
not  been  in  a  position  to  agree  to  this  proposal  since  it 
follows  the  practice  of  leaving  such  matters  for  nego- 
tiation between  the  debtor  government  and  the 
bondholders  or  their  representatives. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  by  putting  forward  the 
proposal  mentioned  above,  has  taken  note  of  outstand- 
ing Bulgarian  dollar  bond  obligations  and  expresses  its 
intention  to  settle  these  obligations  with  the  bond- 
holders or  their  representatives. 

I  shall  appreciate  receiving  Tour  Excellency's  con- 
firmation of  the  above  understanding. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Eugenie  Anderson 

Minister 

His  Excellency  Ivan  Popov, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  Sofia. 
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Bulgaria 


Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 


Sofia,  July  2, 1968 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  this  date  which  reads  as  follows : 
[See  supra.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  that  I  fully  agree  with 
the  understanding  expressed  above. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Ivan  Popov 
Deputy  Minister 

Her  Excellency  Eugenie  Anderson, 
American  Minister,  Sofia. 


Department  States  Views  on  Trade 
Relations  Between  U.S.  and  Bulgaria 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  355  dated  July  2 

The  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  financial 
claims  and  related  issues  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria  1  removes  a  significant  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  more  normal  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Conditions  for  the  expan- 
sion of  peaceful  trade  have  therefore  been  im- 
proved by  the  signing  of  this  agreement. 

In  1959  after  a  9-year  hiatus  the  United  States 
and  Bulgaria  agreed  to  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions.2 The  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
facilitated  the  conduct  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  the  view  of  both  Gov- 
ernments that  the  expansion  of  peaceful  trade 
would  be  mutually  beneficial  and  would  serve 
to  develop  increasing  ties  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Bulgarian  people. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  authorize 
the  Legation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia  to  establish  in  New  York  a  commercial 
office  which  would  have  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing trade  between  our  two  countries.  Both 
Governments  will  be  prepared  to  facilitate  the 
travel  of  commercial  representatives  and  offi- 


1  See  p.  138. 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1959,  p. 
866. 


cials  interested  in  increasing  trade.  As  condi- 
tions permit,  both  Governments  will  consider 
further  measures  which  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  expanded  trade  relations. 

Through  such  efforts,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  welcome  the  possibility  of 
increasing  favorable  conditions  for  the  expan- 
sion of  peaceful  trade,  and  the  development  of 
more  normal  trade  relations  should  also  serve 
as  a  means  of  increasing  fruitful  contacts  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 


Minister  Eugenie  Anderson  Speaks 
on  Bulgarian  Television  and  Radio 

Press  release  352  dated  July  3,  for  release  July  4 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  American  Minister 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  became 
the  first  American  diplomatic  representative  to 
speak  on  Bulgarian  television  and  radio  in  Sofia 
when  she  made  a  brief  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  July  If,  the  187th  anni- 
versary of  American  independence. 

Minister  Anderson,  who  was  delivering  her 
■first  speech  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  appeared 
in  person  on  Bulgarian  television  on  the  evening 
of  July  3.  The  Bulgarian  radio  also  carried 
her  remarks  on  July  If. 

Following  is  a  translation  of  Minister  Ander- 
son's speech. 

Good  evening.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  to 
you,  the  Bulgarian  people,  on  the  occasion  of 
American  Independence  Day.  I  bring  you 
peaceful  and  friendly  greetings  from  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  so  many  Bulgarians  have  ex- 
tended to  me  during  my  stay  here.  I  have  been 
living  in  your  beautiful  country  as  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  and  as  your  guest,  for  nearly  a 
year.  I  am  learning  your  language  and  some- 
thing about  Bulgarian  life,  culture,  and  history. 

I  believe  that,  because  Bulgaria  also  strug- 
gled for  its  independence — only  in  the  last  cen- 
tury—you can  understand  well  why  we  Amer- 
icans prize  our  national  independence  as  well 
as  our  individual  freedom. 
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On  this  day — July  4th — we  Americans  cele- 
brate freedom,  peace,  equality,  democracy,  and 
justice,  and  these  are  the  great  ideals  on  which 
America  was  founded  and  by  which  we  still 
live.  These  are  the  blessings  which  all  man- 
kind longs  to  enjoy. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  me  to  give  you 
his  friendly  greetings  and  to  assure  you  that 
he  and  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  are  dedicated  to  peace,  free- 
dom, and  friendship  with  all  nations. 

Thank  you,  and  best  wishes  until  we  meet 
again. 


Minister  to  Bulgaria  Opens 
Plastics-USA  Exhibit  in  Sofia 

Remarks  by  Eugenie  Anderson 
Minister  to  Bulgaria1 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  our  exhibit  "Plastics-USA." 
With  this  exhibit  the  American  people  send  you 
their  friendly  greetings. 

The  people  of  my  country  take  great  interest 
in  the  swift  development  of  the  plastics  indus- 
try. Less  than  50  years  ago  almost  the  only 
plastic  in  daily  use  was  celluloid,  which  was 
used  chiefly  for  children's  toys.  Today,  as  you 
will  see  in  this  exhibit,  there  is  a  bewildering 
variety  and  range  of  use  of  plastics.  They  are 
used  in  such  diverse  fields  as  exploration  of 
space,  medicine,  industry,  clothing,  household 
utensils,  and,  yes,  children's  toys.  The  Ameri- 
can plastics  industry  is  still  growing,  with  new 
discoveries  all  the  time. 

I  hope  that  this  sample  of  American  plastics 
development  will  help  to  promote  friendship 
and  communication  between  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries.  I  believe  that  this  exhibit  will 
be  like  a  little  window  through  which  the  Bul- 
garian people  can  glimpse  some  of  the  practical 
aspects  of  contemporary  American  life. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  exhibit.     Please 

*Made  at  Sofia  on  July  6  (press  release  358  dated 
July  5).  The  Bulgarian  state  television  covered  the 
ceremony.  Radio  Sofia  carried  a  report  on  the  cere- 
mony and  included  excerpts  of  Minister  Anderson's 
remarks.    The  American  Minister  spoke  in  Bulgarian. 


feel  free  to  ask  questions  about,  plastics  in  the 
United  States.  The  guides  will  do  their  best  to 
answer  you. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  Bulgarians  and 
Americans  who  have  helped  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  exhibition. 

And  now  I  declare  "Plastics-USA"  open— 
and  welcome  to  all. 


Netherlands  Compensation  Program 
for  Nazi  Victims 

Press  release  349  dated  July  1 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  a  financial  treaty  between  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  signed  on  April  8,  1960,  and  provid- 
ing, inter  alia,  for  payment  of  compensation  to 
Netherlands  victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  is  ex- 
pected to  come  into  force  about  August  1, 1963. 
Approximately  $31  million  will  be  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Persons  who  were  Netherlands  nationals  or 
Netherlands-protected  subjects  at  the  time  the 
persecution  commenced,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  persecution  took  place  in  the  Netherlands  or 
elsewhere,  are  entitled  to  compensation  if  they 
were  persecuted  because  of  their  race,  faith,  or 
ideology,  including  activity  in  the  Resistance 
Movement.  Regardless  of  the  persecutee's  na- 
tionality at  the  present  time,  compensation  is  to 
be  paid  to  persecutees  who:  (1)  were  impris- 
oned for  3  months  or  longer;  (2)  suffered  dis- 
ability of  70  percent  or  more  for  not  less  than 
5  consecutive  years  as  a  result  of  persecutory 
measures;  (3)  were  under  an  obligation  to  wear 
the  Star  of  David  at  least  6  months ;  or  (4)  were 
subjected  to  sterilization. 

Heirs  of  persecutees  who  died  during  or  as  a 
result  of  Nazi  persecution  may  also  apply  for 
compensation.  The  right  is  limited  to  the  non- 
remarried  surviving  spouse  of  a  persecutee ;  or, 
in  the  absence  of  a  surviving  spouse,  jointly  to 
the  persecutee's  children  who  had  not  yet 
reached  21  years  on  May  7,  1945 ;  or  to  parents 
of  a  persecutee  who  was  not  married  and  who 
left  no  children. 

Heirs  must  meet  the  same  nationality  require- 
ments as   persecutees.     Claims  of  victims  of 
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heirs  who  obtained  Netherlands  nationality 
after  persecution  commenced  may  also  be  sub- 
mitted, since  additional  categories  may  possibly 
be  established  to  cover  such  claimants. 

Persons  who  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
may  qualify  for  compensation  under  this  pro- 
gram are  urged  to  inquire  immediately  at  the 
nearest  Netherlands  consulate  or  at  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Netherlands  at  Washington,  D.C. 
A  time  limit  has  been  established  for  applicants 
filing  from  outside  the  Netherlands  of  4  months 
from  the  date  on  which  the  treaty  shall  go  into 
force.  While  the  Department  of  State  expects 
to  issue  an  additional  press  release  at  that  time, 
interested  applicants  would  be  well  advised  to 
request  without  delay,  through  the  Netherlands 
diplomatic  and  consular  authorities  herein  men- 
tioned as  intermediaries,  claim  application 
forms  from  the  Claims  Office  for  German  Com- 
pensation Payment,  P.O.  Box  D,  Amsterdam, 
as  this  office  is  already  accepting  completed 
applications  for  processing. 

Consulates  of  the  Netherlands  are  located  at 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Detroit,  Galveston,  Grand  Bapids, 
Honolulu,  Houston,  Jacksonville,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.),  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Norfolk,  Orange  City 
(Iowa),  Paterson  (N.J.),  St,  Paul,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Portland  (Oreg.),  Salt  Lake 
City,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Savannah, 
Seattle,  Tampa,  Charlotte  Amalie  (St.  Thomas, 
V.I.),  and  Mayagiiez,  Ponce,  and  San  Juan 
(P.K.). 


U.S.  and  India  Complete  Negotiations 
on  Nuclear  Power  Station  Agreement 

Joint  Statement 

Press  release  344  dated  June  29 

In  the  last  few  days  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  have  substantially  completed 
negotiations  on  the  text  of  a  proposed  agreement 
for  cooperation  which  would  provide  a  legal 
basis  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  a 
380-megawatt  nuclear  power  station  of  United 
States  design  at  Tarapur,  India.  The  avail- 
ability of  United  States  financing  for  the  proj- 


ect is  now  being  considered  by  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development.1 

The  agreement  for  cooperation  which  has  been 
negotiated  but  not  signed  is  specifically  tailored 
for  the  Tarapur  project.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  which  would  last  for 
30  years,  the  United  States  would  undertake  to 
supply  India  with  its  estimated  long-term  fuel 
requirements  for  the  plant  and  information 
would  be  exchanged  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  the 
plant  as  well  as  problems  of  health  and  safety. 
Unclassified  information  in  related  fields  of  re- 
search and  development,  including  develop- 
ments in  boiling- water  technology  and  the  use 
of  plutonium  as  a  fuel,  would  also  be  exchanged 
between  the  parties  during  the  period  of  the 
agreement. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  India  and 
the  United  States  gave  serious  consideration  to 
the  nature  of  the  safeguard  arrangements  that 
should  pertain  to  the  Tarapur  station  to  assure 
its  peaceful  use.  The  agreement  will  contain 
bilateral  safeguard  provisions  designed  to  as- 
sure the  peaceful  use  of  the  Tarapur  station. 
India  and  the  United  States  have  always  agreed 
in  principle  that  safeguards  should  be  applied 
to  enriched  uranium  fuel,  but  there  has  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Governments 
with  regard  to  the  attachment  of  safeguards  to 
equipment.  In  the  case  of  the  Tarapur  project, 
it  has  been  possible  to  achieve  a  mutually  satis- 
factory arrangement  without  either  Govern- 
ment's giving  up  its  basic  position  regarding  the 
attachment  of  safeguards  to  equipment,  since 
the  Tarapur  station  will  be  operated  only  on 
enriched  uranium  supplied  by  the  United  States 
or  on  plutonium  produced  therefrom;  the 
United  States  would  guarantee  the  supply  of 
enriched  uranium  for  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Another  major  subject  that  has  been  under 
careful  review  is  the  role  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  should  play  in  the  co- 
operative program.  The  United  States  and 
India  have  recognized  that  it  would  be  desirable 

1On  July  1  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment announced  that  AID  Administrator  David  E. 
Bell  had  authorized  a  U.S.  loan  of  up  to  $80  million  to 
finance  the  dollar  costs  of  the  nuclear  plant  construc- 
tion and  fabrication  of  the  initial  fuel  charge. 
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for  both  parties  to  avail  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  apply  safe- 
guards to  large-scale  reactors  of  the  size  to  be 
installed  at  Tarapur  although  the  Agency  is 
developing  a  system  to  cover  such  large  reac- 
tors. Accordingly,  the  United  States-Indian 
arrangement  would  include  an  agreement  in 
principle  that,  at  a  suitable  time,  the  Agency 
will  be  requested  to  enter  into  a  trilateral  agree- 
ment for  the  implementation  of  the  safeguard 
provisions  in  the  proposed  bilateral  agreement, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

After  the  Agency  has  adopted  a  system  of 
safeguards  for  large  reactors,  and  at  a  reason- 
able time  to  be  mutually  agreed,  the  United 
States  and  India  will  consult  with  each  other  to 
determine  whether  the  system  so  adopted  is 
generally  consistent  with  the  provisions  in  the 
bilateral  agreement.  If  the  system  is  generally 
consistent,  the  parties  will  request  the  Agency 
to  enter  into  a  trilateral  arrangement  covering 
the  implementation  of  safeguard  responsibili- 
ties. The  agreement  would  permit  deferring 
implementation  of  the  arrangement  with  the 
Agency  until  after  the  Tarapur  nuclear  station 
has  achieved  reliable  full  power  operation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  Tarapur  sta- 
tion will  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 


U.S.  Suspends  Action  on  Airport 
Construction  Agreement  With  Haiti 

Press  release  353  dated  July  3 

The  United  States  informed  the  Government 
of  Haiti  on  July  3  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  suspended  all  activi- 
ties to  implement  the  loan  agreement  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  jet  airport  for  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  The  agreement  for  a  $2.8  million 
loan  was  signed  with  Haiti  last  November,  but 
no  disbursements  had  been  made. 

The  United  States  decision  to  suspend  action 
on  the  agreement  followed  Haiti's  default  on 
the  last  quarterly  payments  due  on  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Development 
Loan   Fund    (AID)    and  notification  by  the 
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Haitian  Government  that  it  was  discontinuing 
payments  during  the  current  fiscal  year  on  these 
loans.  The  airport  loan  agreement  provides 
that  defaults  under  any  other  agreements  be- 
tween the  borrower  and  the  United  States  is  a 
default  under  the  airport  loan  agreement. 

President  of  Tanganyika 
Visits  Washington 

White  House  press  release  (Dublin,  Ireland)  dated  June  27, 
for  release  June  28 

The  White  House  announced  on  June  28  that 
Julius  K.  Nyerere,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Tanganyika,  will  be  a  guest  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  July  15-16. 

President  Nyerere  will  be  the  guest  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk  at  dinner  on  July  15.  He  will  call  at 
the  White  House  and,  together  with  his  party, 
will  be  a  guest  at  a  White  House  luncheon  on 
July  16. 

President  Nyerere  last  visited  President  Ken- 
nedy on  July  17,  1961,1  about  6  months  before 
Tanganyika  gained  independence. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

U.S.  Communist  Party  Assistance  to  Foreign  Com- 
munist Governments  (Testimony  of  Maud  Russell). 
Hearing  before  the  House  Un-Ameriean  Activities 
Committee.    March  6, 1963.    51  pp. 

Activities  of  Nondiplomatic  Representatives  of  For- 
eign Principals  in  the  United  States.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Part 
3.    March  28, 1963.    193  pp. 

Castro's  Network  in  the  United  States  (Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee).  Hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Part  3, 
April  10,  1963,  68  pp. ;  Part  4,  April  3,  1963,  40  pp. 

Steel  Prices,  Unit  Costs,  Profits,  and  Foreign  Competi- 
tion. Hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee.   April  23-May  2, 1963.    762  pp. 

Restrictions  on  Locating  Chanceries  in  Residential 
Areas.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ness and  Commerce  of  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  on  S.  646,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  or  other  business  offices  of  foreign 
governments  in  certain  residential  areas  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     May  3,  1963.     104  pp. 

Employing  Aliens  in  a  Scientific  or  Technical  Capacity. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  1291.  S.  Rept.  335.  June  27, 
1963.    6  pp. 

1  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  14, 1961,  p.  297. 
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A  Progress  Report  on  the  Status  of  Women 


SEVENTEENTH  SESSION  OF  U.N.  COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 
NEW  YORK,  MARCH  11-29,  1963 


by  Gladys  A.  Tillett 


Two  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  17th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  "Women,  which  met  at  New  York 
March  11-29,  1963,  were  a  proposal  for  a  new 
series  of  regional  U.N.  seminars  on  the  advance- 
ment of  women  in  the  developing  countries  and 
ithe  completion  of  a  draft  recommendation  on 
marriage  incorporating  the  principles  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  marriage  con- 
vention adopted  in  November  1962. x 

The  new  series  of  seminars  on  the  advance- 
ment of  women  in  developing  countries  will 
foe  started  2  years  hence  on  completion  of  the 
current  series  on  the  status  of  women  in  family 
law.  They  will  promote  the  objectives  of  the 
U.N.  Development  Decade,  in  which  increased 
production  is  a  major  aim,  and  give  special 
attention  to  women's  educational  needs,  voca- 
tional and  professional  training,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  In  an  informal  message 
to  the  Commission,  the  Director  General  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  David 
A.  Morse,  said  women  should  be  regarded  as 
;'the  number  one  potential  for  the  Decade  of 
Development."  The  Commission's  choice  of 
seminar  topic  reflected  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  women  in  the  work  force  of  all  coun- 
tries and  particularly  in  nations  seeking  to  lift 
production  levels. 

The  marriage  recommendation  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  marriage  convention  adopted 
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by  the  17th  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  provides  for  regular  reports  on  law  and 
practice  regarding  marriage  from  all  member 
states,  whether  or  not  they  become  parties  to 
the  convention.  Adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  encourage  recognition  of  stable  family 
life  as  the  foundation  for  national  progress. 

The  U.N.  Development  Decade 

Other  agenda  items,  on  political  rights,  ac- 
cess to  education,  employment  opportunities, 
nationality,  and  similar  matters,  were  likewise 
considered  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the 
U.N.  Development  Decade.  The  Commission 
could  offer  practical  experience  on  many  aspects 
because  a  majority  of  the  members  this  year 
came  from  developing  countries — in  Africa, 
from  Ghana,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic;  in  Asia,  from  China,  Indonesia,  Ja- 
pan, and  the  Philippines;  in  Latin  America, 
from  Argentina,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 


•  Mrs.  Tillett  is  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative on  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women.  Her 
advisers  at  the  17th  session  were  Alice  A. 
Morrison  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  Rachel  C.  Nason,  De- 
partment of  State. 
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Guinea,  Senegal,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Iran  sent  observers.  Other  members,  such  as 
Australia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  sensitive  to  needs  be- 
cause of  underdeveloped  areas  within  their  own 
territories. 

This  interest  was  reflected  also  in  the  choice  of 
officers.  The  chairman  this  year  was  Maria  La- 
valle  Urbina  of  Mexico,  a  former  high  court 
judge,  presently  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in 
charge  of  work  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Helena  Benitez  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  elected  first  vice  chairman  and  Helvi 
Sipila  of  Finland  second  vice  chairman.  Aziza 
Hussein  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  served 
as  rapporteur. 

Political  Rights 

The  session  opened  with  the  announcement 
of  equal  suffrage  in  Iran.  In  his  welcome  to 
the  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  C.  V.  Narasimhan,  Under  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  General  As- 
sembly Affairs  and  chef  de  cabinet,  referred  to 
the  achievement  in  Iran  as  further  evidence  of 
the  mounting  influence  and  responsibility  of 
women  in  public  life. 

Homa  Vakil,  the  wife  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Iran,  informed  the  Commission  of  the  Shah's 
decree  granting  women  full  and  equal  political 
rights,  thus  clarifying  the  effect  of  their  partici- 
pation in  recent  elections.  Women  in  Iran  had 
voted  in  municipal  elections  since  1949  but  had 
not  previously  been  allowed  to  participate  in  na- 
tional elections.  I  intervened  immediately  to 
present  the  congratulations  of  the  United  States 
to  Iran,  pointing  out  its  good  fortune  in  now 
having  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  the 
concern  for  human  welfare  which  are  the  par- 
ticular gifts  of  women. 

My  opening  statement  referred  to  the  work 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  in  the  United  States.  This  aroused 
great  interest;  other  delegates  asked  for  mate- 
rial they  could  use  in  their  home  countries,  and 
nongovernmental  organization  representatives 
requested  copies  of  flyers  and  other  publications. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion had  brought  together  leaders  from  all 
aspects  of  national  life — men  and  women — to  re- 


view the  current  progress  of  women,  to  deter- 
mine if  discriminations  still  exist,  and  make 
constructive  recommendations  for  eliminating 
them.  The  fact  that  some  of  our  States  are  now 
appointing  similar  commissions  encouraged  fur- 
ther planning  in  the  Commission. 

Education 

The  discussion  of  education  as  well  as  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  centered  on  the  partici- 
pation of  women  in  the  economic  life  of  their 
countries.  The  UNESCO  report2  this  year 
dealt  with  the  educational  situation  in  rural 
areas,  and  the  ILO  supplemented  this  with  an 
analysis  of  employment  and  conditions  of  work 
for  women  in  agriculture.3 

The  documents  showed  that,  except  for  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  northern  Europe, 
the  country  girl  is  generally  at  a  disadvantage, 
first  because  schools  are  "few  and  far  between" 
with  many  providing  elementary  instruction 
only,  and  second  because  agricultural  work 
tends  to  be  hard  and  heavy  and  few  other 
choices  of  employment  are  available  for  women. 
In  many  countries  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
girls  and  women  in  rural  areas,  and  illiteracy  is 
greater  among  them  than  among  men  or  among 
women  in  other  areas.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  improvement  of  both  general  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  for  country  girls 
be  given  due  priority  and  that  provision  for 
needed  expansion  be  included  in  national  de- 
velopment plans.  The  Commission  also  drew 
attention  to  resources  available  in  the  U.N.  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  and  invited  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  to  cooperate  actively 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  programs  to 
strengthen  education  for  rural  women  and  to 
overcome  illiteracy. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  rural  schools 
within  reach  of  girls  and  boys  alike.  My  state- 
ment called  attention  to  our  record  and  also  to 
our  Federal  labor  laws  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  in  agriculture  while 
school  is  in  session.  I  also  mentioned  some  of 
the  additional  resources  available  in  country 
areas,  such  as  bookmobiles,  radio  programs,  and 


2  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.6/408. 
8  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.6/422. 
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the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  state- 
ment continued : 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  on  why  women  need  education, 
and  why  every  country  needs  women  who  are  educated. 
Without  an  education,  a  mother  can  offer  her  family 
far  less  than  she  desires  in  companionship  and  care; 
without  training,  a  girl  can  expect  to  earn  her  way 
only  by  the  hardest  of  labor  at  the  poorest  pay.  Paul 
Hoffman,  Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund  here 
In  the  United  Nations,  says  this  on  the  importance  for 
education  of  women  and  its  bearing  on  the  economic 
level opment  of  the  country : 

•Denial  of  equal  rights  to  women  is  also  an  obstacle 
to  economic  development.  It  is  surprising,  perhaps, 
but  true  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
way  women  are  treated  in  a  country  and  the  progress 
that  country  has  made  toward  a  good  life.  Where 
women  are  virtual  slaves,  forbidden  so  much  as  to  go 
out  of  the  house  without  their  husbands,  given  no 
rights  whatever  in  society,  the  country  is  invariably 
primitive.  Where  women  have  been  largely  emanci- 
pated, as  in  Japan,  tremendous  strides  are  being  made 
toward  modernization. 

"The  reasons  are  clear.  When  a  country  keeps  its 
women  in  bondage,  half  its  available  brain  power  is 
lost." 

UNESCO  also  presented  an  account  of  its 
program  activities,4  as  it  does  regularly  on  a 
biennial  basis.  Reports  on  various  regional 
conferences  on  education  showed  how  special 
problems  of  girls  had  been  studied  by  local  lead- 
ers in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  in  each  case  within 
the  full  context  of  educational  development  as 
a  normal  and  essential  part  of  the  whole.  The 
srreat  difficulty  continues  to  be  in  finding  enough 
women  teachers  to  staff  schools  for  girls  and 
to  share  in  teaching  where  schools  are  coeduca- 
tional. UNESCO  has  established  some  region- 
al centers  to  help  with  training  and  production 
of  materials  and  also  with  surveys  of  accom- 
plishment and  analysis  of  exchange  programs 
and  other  activities.  It  is  greatly  to  the  ad- 
rantage  of  women  that  UNESCO  review  all  its 
educational  programs  regularly  to  be  certain 
they  take  full  account  of  the  needs  of  both  girls 
and  boys. 

Economic  Opportunities 

In  presenting  her  report,  the  ILO  represent- 
ative pointed  out  that  women  workers  are  be- 
coming a  more  permanent  and  more  generally 
recognized  part  of  the  labor  force  in  both  in- 
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dustrially  developed  and  newly  developing 
countries.  To  focus  attention  on  this  develop- 
ment, the  major  agenda  item  for  the  ILO  con- 
ference in  June  1964  will  be  the  question  of 
"Women  Workers  in  a  Changing  World."  The 
conference  will  be  an  opportunity  to  study 
women's  needs  and  problems  in  all  their  broad 
aspects,  including  vocational  guidance  and 
preparation  of  girls  and  women  for  work  life; 
measures  to  meet  the  needs  of  working  women 
with  family  responsibilities;  the  development 
of  administrative  machinery  to  deal  with  wom- 
en's problems;  and  other  important  subjects. 
The  Commission  asked  the  ILO  for  full  reports 
and  background  materials  from  this  conference. 

The  ILO  representative  also  reported  the 
decision  of  the  ILO  Governing  Body  to  place 
the  question  of  employment  and  conditions  of 
work  for  African  women  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  African  regional  labor  conference.  The 
Commission  welcomed  this  further  evidence  of 
the  increasing  attention  to  needs  of  women  in 
developing  countries. 

In  commenting  on  the  reports,  I  referred 
to  the  increasing  importance  of  education  and 
training  for  women  workers.  ILO  observa- 
tions indicated  that  employment  opportunities 
in  the  future  will  depend  increasingly  on  edu- 
cation and  training.  U.S.  experience  confirms 
this  trend.  Our  1960  census  shows  that  women 
clerical  workers  increased  46  percent  and  pro- 
fessional workers  41  percent  in  the  past  decade, 
while  the  proportion  of  women  operatives  in 
manufacturing  declined.  In  the  United  States 
today  the  more  education  a  woman  has  the  more 
likely  she  is  to  be  working  in  paid  employment. 
In  1959  more  than  half  of  all  women  with  a  col- 
lege degree  were  working,  in  contrast  to  only 
two-fifths  of  high  school  graduates  and  a  still 
smaller  percentage  of  those  who  did  not  go  be- 
yond elementary  school. 

Another  trend  noted  by  the  ILO  and  con- 
firmed by  U.S.  experience  is  the  increasing  em- 
ployment of  older  women.  In  our  1960  census 
almost  two  out  of  every  five  women  workers 
are  45  years  or  over — double  the  proportion  in 
1940.  Today  more  than  half  the  women  in  our 
population  between  45  and  54  years  of  age  are 
in  the  labor  force.  I  described  briefly  the  pro- 
gram of  our  new  manpower  training  and  de- 
velopment act  which  is  designed  primarily  to 
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retrain  workers  whose  skills  are  outmoded  by 
automation  and  technological  developments.  I 
also  discussed  the  growth  of  community  colleges 
as  a  relatively  new  development  through  which 
workers  can  obtain  advance  education  in  their 
home  locality  with  little  or  no  tuition  or  cost. 
The  ILO  report  on  retirement  age  provided 
current  information  on  laws  in  the  various 
countries.  In  the  several  years  the  Commission 
has  considered  this  subject,  the  major  question 
has  been  whether  the  age  should  be  the  same 
for  men  and  women.  Today  approximately  a 
third  of  the  countries  have  established  a  lower 
retirement  age  for  women.  Soviet  delegates 
have  consistently  urged  that  the  work  done  by 
women  entitles  them  to  retirement  at  an  earlier 
age  than  men.  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  United 
States  the  age  for  voluntary  retirement  with 
full  benefits  had  always  been  65  for  both  men 
and  women.  At  the  present  time  workers  of 
both  sexes  can  elect  to  retire  at  62  with  reduced 
benefits.  Noting  that  the  right  to  claim  such 
benefits  at  the  earlier  age  had  originally  been 
given  only  to  women,  I  observed  that  this  was 
a  further  instance  in  which  U.S.  laws  which 
originally  provided  certain  advantages  for 
women  only  have  later  been  extended  to  men 
as  well. 

Nationality  of  Married  Women 

In  a  brief  review  of  nationality  law,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Philippines  described  pro- 
posals pending  in  their  parliaments  which  will 
bring  their  legislation  in  line  with  the  conven- 
tion on  the  nationality  of  married  women 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in  1955.  Their 
comments  pointed  up  the  value  of  international 
conventions  in  setting  simple,  definitive  stand- 
ards which  can  stabilize  concepts  and  provide 
a  universal  basis  for  comparison  and  evaluation 
of  progress.  The  convention  on  the  nationality 
of  married  women  provides  that  marriage  to 
an  alien  shall  not  automatically  affect  the  na- 
tionality of  the  wife,  and  27  countries  are  al- 
ready parties  to  it. 

Marriage  Recommendation 

One  of  the  great  achievements  by  the  Com- 
iii  i  si  on  on  the  Status  of  Women  has  been  the 
development  of  international  standards  to  safe- 


guard the  entrance  of  women  into  marriage. 
The  major  part  of  this  work  was  completed  in 
November  1962  when  the  General  Assembly  for- 
mally adopted  a  convention  as  requested  by  the 
Commission,  calling  on  governments  to  estab- 
lish guarantees  for  free  consent  of  both  parties, 
a  minimum  age  of  marriage,  and  compulsory 
registration  of  marriages.  At  this  year's  meet- 
ing the  Commission  adopted  a  draft  recommen- 
dation designed  to  supplement  and  give  broader 
effectiveness  to  the  principles  established  in  the 
convention. 

The  U.S.  statement  congratulated  members  of 
the  Commission  on  the  adoption  of  the  marriage 
convention.  I  reported  that  during  my  service 
with  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  last  General 
Assembly  I  had  the  great  personal  honor  of 
signing  the  convention  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  that  various  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations who  had  worked  hard  for  the  conven- 
tion had  been  present  at  the  ceremony.  I  also 
expressed  my  appreciation  to  the  church  groups 
and  other  organizations  in  the  United  States 
whose  support  and  encouragement  had  con- 
tributed to  the  strength  of  U.S.  leadership. 

With  regard  to  the  draft  recommendation,  I 
emphasized  that  marriage  and  the  home  are  the 
foundations  of  our  free  society  and  described 
some  of  the  procedures  established  in  our  State 
laws  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  women  on  en- 
trance into  marriage:  for  example,  minimum 
age  must  be  proved  by  a  birth  certificate  or  other 
satisfactory  evidence;  free  consent  of  both 
spouses  must  be  expressed  in  person  in  the  ap- 
plication for  a  marriage  license  and  during  the 
wedding  ceremony;  and  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  marriage  requires  deposit  of  a  certificate 
or  other  document. 

Advancement  of  Women  in  Developing  Countries 

As  noted  above,  the  Commission  recommended 
that  the  next  series  of  regional  seminars  con- 
sider the  advancement  of  women  in  developing 
countries.  The  United  States  initiated  this 
proposal,  and  it  carried  unanimously.  This  de- 
cision reflected  wide  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  women's  seminars  which  to  date  have  dealt 
with  two  major  aspects  of  women's  status — par- 
ticipation in  public  life  and  family  law.  In 
line  with  the  objectives  of  the  Development 
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)ecade,  this  third  series  will  stimulate  practical 
urograms  to  improve  the  economic  status  of 
romen  :is  well. 

The  Commission  heard  reports  on  the  seminar 
n  Tokyo  last  May  on  the  status  of  Asian  women 
n  family  law,  with  participation  by  all  coun- 
ries  in  the  Far  East.  1  attended  this  seminar 
ls  the  observer  for  the  United  States.  The  par- 
icipants  in  Tokyo  included  both  men  and 
vomen  of  high  position  in  their  countries. 
Vmong  them  were  a  senior  judge  of  a  supreme 
xmrt,  an  attorney  general,  members  of  minis- 
ries,  solicitors,  judges,  lawyers,  educators,  so- 
ial  workers,  civic  leaders,  and  experts  in  gov- 
srnment  service.  They  were  representative  also 
>f  four  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world — 
lindu,  Buddhist,  Moslem,  and  Christian — and 
,he  discussions  brought  out  areas  of  agreement 
>n  social  and  religious  factors  affecting  women 
ind  their  position  in  the  family.  Many  of  our 
:onversations  centered  on  the  marriage  conven- 
ion,  which  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  meet- 
ng  of  the  Commission  I  joined  with  others  in 
liscussing  the  impact  of  this  seminar. 

The  Commission  considered  how  governments 
ism  stimulate  the  advancement  of  women  in 
;heir  countries  through  seminars,  fellowships, 
ind  other  aspects  of  the  advisory  services  pro- 
gram. Recent  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
iave  adopted  resolutions,  on  the  initiative  of 
Afghanistan,  aimed  at  speeding  up  the  progress 
jf  women  in  underdeveloped  areas.  The  reso- 
lution last  fall  urged  a  unified,  long-term  pro- 
gram with  advanced  countries  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  providing  new  resources 
for  this  purpose.  The  Commission  decided  that 
ei  first  step  would  be  a  statement  listing  U.N. 
ind  nongovernmental  resources  now  available. 
A.s  a  further  step  the  Commission  invited  the 
Secretary-General  to  explore  possibilities  for 
wider  use  of  nongovernmental  projects  through 
participation  by  U.N.  fellows  or  other  appro- 
priate cooperation. 

In  response,  10  of  the  women's  nongovern- 
mental organizations  presented  a  joint  state- 
ment assuring  the  Commission  they  would 
inform  the  United  Nations  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  of  any  projects  which  might  be 
useful  for  women  in  developing  countries.  This 
statement  was  a  high  point  in  the  session,  illus- 


trating the  warm  and  constructive  partnership 
which  exists  between  the  Commission  and  the 
some  30  international  organizations  represented 
in  its  meetings. 

The  U.S.  statement  emphasized  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  requires  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  men  as  well  as  women  and  that 
both  men  and  women  should  join  in  the  plan- 
ning. In  its  resolution  the  Commission  recom- 
mended appointment  of  national  commissions 
along  the  lines  of  our  President's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  in  the  United  States, 
which  I  had  described  at  the  outset  of  the 
session. 

Work  Ahead 

The  next  women's  seminar  organized  by  the 
United  Nations  will  be  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in 
September.  This  will  be  a  regional  meeting 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  the  status  of 
women  in  family  law,  and  the  United  States 
will  be  among  the  participants.  Since  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  in  consultative  status 
can  send  observers,  this  seminar  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  wide  and  productive  exchange 
among  women  of  the  Americas. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Commission  the 
ILO  will  present  a  biennial  progress  report  on 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  The  principle  of 
equal  pay  without  distinction  as  to  sex  has  now 
been  accepted  in  a  great  number  of  countries 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  look  forward  to 
reporting  new  legislative  action  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  will  also  review  discrimina- 
tions against  women  in  certain  aspects  of  family 
law,  particularly  with  regard  to  guardianship 
of  children  and  rights  in  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, divorce,  or  annulment.  The  Commis- 
sion's consideration  of  the  latter  will  take  ac- 
count of  information  from  member  countries, 
including  a  report  on  U.S.  law  and  practice 
prepared  by  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  increasing  emphasis  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  operational  programs  will  be  apparent 
in  discussion  of  technical  assistance,  seminars, 
fellowships,  and  other  training  and  exchange 
activities.  My  statements  this  year  drew  re- 
peatedly on  experience  gained  by  women's  and 
other  U.S.  organizations  in  preparation  for 
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citizenship,  community  service,  development  of 
new  job  opportunities  for  women,  and  other 
fields.  Our  contribution  to  the  Commission's 
work  will  be  more  valuable  as  we  can  provide 
suggestions  for  practical  implementation.  The 
United  Nations  already  recognizes  equality  of 
opportunity  and  responsibility  as  the  right  of 
every  woman  the  world  over.  The  challenge 
today  is  to  give  effect  to  these  standards  in  their 
daily  lives. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

Warren  B.  Cheston  as  deputy  scientific  attache^  at 
London,  Paul  A.  Siple  as  scientific  attache  at  Canberra, 
and  William  W.  Williams  as  deputy  scientific  attach^ 
at  Bonn,  effective  July  3.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  351  dated  July  3.) 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Amendment  of  annex  III  of  the  1956  agreements  on 
joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation  services  in 
Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  (TIAS  4049)  and 
in  Iceland  (TIAS  4048)  by  deletion  of  part  C,  para- 
graph 4  (insurance).  Adopted  by  Council  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  at  Mon- 
treal June  4, 1963. 
Entered  into  force:  June  4, 1963. 

Coffee 

International   coffee   agreement,   1962,    with   annexes. 
Signed  at  New  York  September  28,  1962.1 
Ratifications   deposited:  Guatemala,  June   5,   1963; 
Panama,  June  4, 1963. 


1  Not  in  force. 


Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.    Done  at  Geneva 
April  29,  1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  June  12,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961;  for  the  United 
States  October  23,  1961.  TIAS  4892. 
Accessions  deposited:  Cameroon,  June  18,  1963; 
Liberia,  June  18, 1963. 


BILATERAL 
Australia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States   naval  communication  station  in  Australia. 
Signed  at  Canberra  May  9, 1963. 
Entered  into  force:  June  28,  1963. 

Austria 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Vienna  June  25, 1963.  Entered 
into  force  June  25, 1963. 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  6,  1950.  Entered  into  force  June  6,  1950. 
TIAS  2072,  3279,  4959. 

Terminated:  June  25, 1963  (superseded  by  agreement 
of  June  25,  1963,  supra ) . 

Bulgaria 

Agreement  regarding  claims  of  United  States  nationals 
and  related  financial  matters.  Signed  at  Sofia 
July  2,  1963.    Entered  into  force  July  2, 1963. 

Cyprus 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455 ;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Nicosia 
June  18,  1963.    Entered  into  force  June  18, 1963. 

India 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  New  Delhi  June  19,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  June  19, 1963. 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs,  as  amended.  Signed  at  New  Delhi  Febru- 
ary 2,  1950.  Entered  into  force  February  2,  1950. 
TIAS  2054,  2881,  4318,  4553. 

Terminated:  June  19, 1963  (superseded  by  agreement 
of  June  19,  1963,  supra). 

Indonesia 

Agreements  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  19,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
4952,  5054,  5118,  5254).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Djakarta  June  21,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
June  21,  1963. 

Japan 

Agreement  providing  for  utilization  of  certain  Japa- 
nese yen  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  the 
agricultural  commodities  agreements  of  May  31, 
1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3284,  4495),  and  Febru- 
ary 10,  1956  (TIAS  3580).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Tokyo  June  14,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
June  14,  1963. 
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Subject 
U.S.  participation  in  international 
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Fulfilling  Our  Basic  Commitments  as  a  Nation 


Statement  hy  Secretary  Rush 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  committee  to  offer  to  you  my  advice  about 
the  foreign  policy  implications  of  Senate  bill 
1732.  Let  me  say,  at  the  very  beginning,  that 
I  consider  these  foreign  policy  aspects  to  be 
secondary  in  importance.  The  primary  reason 
why  we  must  attack  the  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation is  rooted  in  our  basic  commitments  as 
a  nation  and  a  people.  We  must  try  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  due  to  race,  color,  religion, 
not  to  make  others  think  better  of  us  but  because 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  great  ideals  to  which 
our  democratic  society  is  dedicated.  If  the 
realities  at  home  are  all  they  should  be,  we 
shan't  have  to  worry  about  our  image  abroad. 

As  matters  stand,  however,  racial  discrimi- 
nation here  at  home  has  important  effects  on 
our  foreign  relations.  This  is  not  because  such 
discrimination  is  unique  to  the  United  States. 


1Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  July  10  (press  release  366)  during  hearings  on 
S.  1732,  a  bill  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations  affecting  interstate  commerce. 


Discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  or  tribal  origin  may  be  found 
in  many  countries.  But  the  United  States  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  home  of  democracy  and 
the  leader  of  the  struggle  for  freedom,  for 
human  rights,  for  human  dignity.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  be  the  model — no  higher  compliment 
could  be  paid  to  us.  So  our  failures  to  live  up 
to  our  proclaimed  ideals  are  noted — and  mag- 
nified and  distorted. 

One  of  the  epochal  developments  of  our  time 
has  been  the  conversion  of  the  old  colonial  em- 
pires into  a  host  of  new  independent  nations — 
some  50  since  the  Second  World  War.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  newly  independent  peoples 
are  nonwhite,  and  they  are  determined  to  eradi- 
cate every  vestige  of  the  notion  that  the  white 
race  is  superior  or  entitled  to  special  privileges 
because  of  race.  Were  we  as  a  nation  in  their 
shoes,  we  would  do  the  same. 

This  tremendous  transformation  in  the  world 
has  come  about  under  the  impulse  of  the  funda- 
mental beliefs  set  forth  in  the  second  and  third 
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sentences  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
These  universal  ideas  which  we  have  done  so 
much  to  nurture  have  spread  over  the  earth. 
The  spiritual  sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  of  every  race.  For  let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  the  great  Declaration  said  "all  men  are 
created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights" — not  "all  men 
except  those  who  are  not  white." 

Freedom,  in  the  broadest  and  truest  sense,  is 
the  central  issue  in  the  world  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  We  stand  for  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  for  government  by 
law,  for  equal  opportunity,  for  the  rights  and 
worth  of  the  individual  human  being.  These 
are  aspirations  shared,  I  believe,  by  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  They  give  us  allies,  de- 
clared and  undeclared,  on  all  the  continents — 
including  many  people  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains. 

I  believe  that  the  forces  of  freedom  are  mak- 
ing progress.  I  am  confident  that  if  we  perse- 
vere in  the  efforts  we  are  now  making,  we  shall 
eventually  achieve  the  sort  of  world  we  seek — 
a  world  in  which  all  men  will  be  safe  in  freedom 
and  peace. 

But  in  waging  this  world  struggle  we  are 
seriously  handicapped  by  racial  or  religious 
discrimination  in  the  United  States.  Our  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  the  pledges  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  our  Constitution  em- 
barrasses our  friends  and  heartens  our  enemies. 

In  their  efforts  to  enhance  their  influence 
among  the  nonwhite  peoples  and  to  alienate 
them  from  us,  the  Communists  clearly  regard 
racial  discrimination  in  the  United  States  as 
one  of  their  most  valuable  assets. 

Soviet  commentary  on  racial  tension  in  the 
United  States  has  stressed  four  themes: 

1.  Racism  is  inevitable  in  the  American  capi- 
talist system. 

2.  Inaction  by  the  U.S.  Government  is  tanta- 
mount to  support  of  the  racists. 

3.  Recent  events  have  exposed  the  hypocrisy 
of  U.S.  claims  to  ideological  leadership  of  the 
"so-called  free  world." 

4.  The  U.S.  policy  toward  Negroes  is  clearly 
indicative  of  its  attitude  toward  peoples  of 
color  throughout  the  world. 

Racial  discrimination  and  its  exploitation  by 


the  Communists  would  have  damaged  our  in- 
ternational position  more  than  they  have  in 
fact  done  but  for  four  circumstances.  The  first 
is  that  nonwhite  students  have  encountered  race 
prejudice  in  Soviet  bloc  countries.  The  second 
is  the  loyalty  of  nonwhite  Americans  to  the 
United  States  and  its  institutions.  Despite  the 
disabilities  they  have  suffered  they  have,  with 
rare  exceptions,  preserved  their  faith  in  our 
democracy.  They  have  fought  to  defend  it, 
and  they  stand  guard  on  the  ramparts  of  free- 
dom today — in  Berlin,  in  West  Germany,  in 
Southeast  Asia,  on  all  the  continents  and  seas, 
and  in  the  skies. 

The  third  reason  why  racial  discrimination 
and  its  exploitation  by  our  adversaries  have 
not  caused  us  greater  damage  is  that  we  have 
made  progress  in  removing  discriminatory  laws 
and  practices,  have  advanced  toward  full 
equality. 

And  the  fourth  reason  is  that  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government — especially  its  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches — has  been  exerted  to 
secure  the  rights  of  racial  minorities.  The  re- 
cent meeting  of  African  heads  of  state,  at  Addis 
Ababa,  condemned  racial  discrimination  "espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,"  then  approved  the 
role  of  U.S.  Federal  authorities  in  attempting 
to  combat  it. 

If  progress  should  stop,  if  Congress  should 
not  approve  legislation  designed  to  remove  re- 
maining discriminatory  practices,  questions 
would  inevitably  arise  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  to  the  real  convictions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  that  event  hostile  propaganda 
might  be  expected  to  hurt  us  more  than  it  has 
hurt  us  until  now. 

Treatment  of  Nonwhite  Diplomats 

I  now  turn  to  a  special  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  State :  the  treatment  of  nonwhite 
diplomats  and  visitors  to  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  expect  the  friendship  and  respect 
of  nonwhite  nations  if  we  humiliate  their  rep- 
resentatives by  denying  them,  say,  service  in 
a  highway  restaurant  or  city  cafe. 

Under  international  law  and  through  the 
practice  of  nations,  a  host  country  owes  cer- 
tain duties  to  the  diplomatic  representatives 
which  are  accredited  to  it,  in  order  to  facilitate 
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the  discharge  by  those  representatives  of  their 
functions.  For  example,  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations,  which  is  widely 
recognized  as  codifying  much  of  the  interna- 
tional law  on  the  subject  of  diplomatic  relations, 
provides  that  a  diplomat  shall  be  treated  by 
the  receiving  state  with  due  respect  and  that 
state  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
any  attack  on  his  person,  freedom,  or  dignity. 
These  obligations  are  not  properly  discharged 
unless  diplomatic  representatives  have  access, 
without  discrimination  or  hindrance,  to  the 
public  accommodations  required  by  travelers  in 
going  about  their  business. 

The  United  States  Government  expects  that 
American  diplomats  abroad  will  be  received  in 
a  manner  appropriate  to  their  capacity  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.  We  expect 
that  they  will  be  treated  with  courtesy  and  that 
they  will  be  afforded  the  facilities  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  their  functions.  Comity 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  requires  that  all 
countries  act  to  receive  foreign  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives with  courtesy  and  treat  them  with 
helpful  consideration.  We  in  the  United  States 
want  to  make  sure  that  our  conduct  as  a  host 
country  does  not  merely  live  up  to  commonly 
accepted  requirements  but  indeed  sets  a  stand- 
ard for  all  the  world. 

Putting  aside  law,  custom,  and  usage  regard- 
ing the  reception  of  foreign  diplomats  in  this 
country,  the  United  States  has  a  tradition  of 
warm  and  friendly  reception  for  those  who 
come  to  visit  these  shores  from  abroad.  This 
tradition  is  one  of  the  important  values  in  the 
American  heritage.  It  has  been  known  through- 
out the  world.  We  want  to  continue  to  uphold 
it  and  give  it  living  reality  in  all  of  our  ac- 
tions and  dealings. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  nations  send  their 
diplomatic  representatives  to  Washington  and 
to  New  York  City — in  New  York  to  an  organi- 
zation created  to  represent  humanity.  And 
every  year  thousands  of  other  foreign  na- 
tionals come  to  this  country  on  official  business 
or  as  visitors — professors,  mayors,  provincial 
governors,  technicians,  students,  as  well  as 
chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  government  and 
cabinet  ministers.  They  come  with  avid  interest 
in  learning  more  about  us.   We  value  good  will. 


Indeed,  we  enjoy  much  good  will.  And  we 
would  enjoy  much  more  if  we  did  not  permit 
good  will  to  be  impaired  by  such  senseless 
acts  as  refusing  to  serve  a  cup  of  coffee  to  a  cus- 
tomer because  his  skin  is  dark. 

Yet,  within  the  last  2  years,  scores  of  inci- 
dents of  racial  discrimination  involving  for- 
eign diplomats  accredited  to  this  country  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
State.  These  incidents  have  occurred  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples. 

Denial  of  admittance  to  hotels.  In  one  case 
the  ambassador  of  one  of  the  larger  African 
countries  was  taking  a  trip  involving  a  reserva- 
tion at  a  large  hotel.  When  the  manager  of 
the  hotel  realized  that  the  ambassador  was  not 
white,  he  decided  to  cancel  the  reservation.  It 
took  several  top-level  officials  the  better  part  of 
a  day  to  persuade  the  management  of  that 
hotel  to  accept  the  ambassador  in  order  to  avoid 
an  international  incident. 

Refusal  of  service  in  restaurants.  There 
have  been  many  complaints  on  this  score.  One 
of  the  most  publicized  involved  the  representa- 
tive of  a  West  African  country  about  to  obtain 
its  independence.  He  was  refused  service 
while  en  route  from  Washington  to  Pittsburgh. 
As  a  result  of  a  casual  remark  made  by  him 
some  time  later,  this  incident  was  reported  in 
our  newspapers  and  throughout  Africa.  The 
Department  worked  hard  to  make  amends  for 
this  unfortunate  episode.  The  restaurant 
opened  its  doors  to  all  customers  regardless  of 
color.  Local  authorities  asked  the  representa- 
tive to  pay  a  return  visit.  But,  even  in  this  case, 
the  damage  was  probably  not  completely  un- 
done. And  in  many  cases  there  have  been  no 
amends. 

One  African  ambassador  was  en  route  here 
from  New  York.  His  first  experience,  even  be- 
fore he  had  a  chance  to  present  his  credentials 
to  the  President,  was  that  of  being  ejected  from 
a  roadside  restaurant. 

A  Caribbean  country  which  recently  became 
independent  assigned  consular  responsibilities 
in  the  immediate  area  to  its  first  secretary  in 
Washington.  In  traveling  through  his  area  of 
responsibility  he  was  recently  ejected  from  a 
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restaurant  which  he  had  previously  been  in- 
formed was  integrated. 

An  African  ambassador  who  had  experienced 
several  times  refusals  of  service  in  restaurants 
finally  complained  to  the  Department  of  State 
when  his  wife  and  8-year-old  child  were  denied 
a  glass  of  water.  The  ambassador  wrote  to  me 
that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  French  Army 
during  World  "War  II  and  had  led  his  men  in 
battle.  He  said  that  even  under  battle  condi- 
tions he  had  treated  the  children  of  the  enemy 
with  enough  kindness  and  consideration  to 
spare  them  a  drink  of  water  from  his  canteen. 

Denial  of  admittance  to  public  beaches.  An 
Asian  cabinet  member  and  some  of  his  diplo- 
matic colleagues  stationed  in  Washington  were 
refused  admittance  to  a  beach  nearby.  An 
African  ambassador  was  not  only  refused  ad- 
mittance to  a  public  beach  in  this  area  but 
threatened  and  insulted.  He  now  represents 
his  country  in  a  European  country.  The  act  of 
hostility  he  experienced  here  remains  for  him 
a  vivid  recollection. 

These  unpleasant  experiences  indicate  the 
conditions  under  which  foreign  diplomats  of 
color  work  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  some  of  these 
representatives  may  be  looking  for  trouble,  that 
they  are  trying  to  test  facilities  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  United  States  for  political  pur- 
poses. But  it  has  been  our  experience  in  the 
Department  of  State  that  these  diplomats  are 
trying  to  avoid  incidents. 

The  nonwhite  diplomat  often  prefers  to  keep 
within  the  confines  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
knowing  that  restaurants,  swimming  pools, 
beaches,  theaters,  and  other  establishments  in 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States  are  potential 
places  of  trouble.  If  he  wants  to  make  a  trip, 
he  frequently  seeks  the  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  order  to  avoid  embarrassment. 

Most  governments  expect  their  diplomats  to 
travel  in  the  host  country.  Most  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  those  in  Africa,  are  well 
aware  of  the  problems  of  racial  discrimination 
in  the  United  States.  When  diplomats  from 
these  countries  return  home  they  may  have 
learned  to  understand  the  difficulties  with  which 
our  Government  has  to  cope  in  giving  full  effect 


to  the  civil  rights  to  which  all  Americans  are 
entitled. 

Incidents  Involving  Other  Visitors 

Humiliating  incidents  are  not  confined  to 
foreign  diplomats  stationed  in  this  country. 
They  sometimes  involve  other  visitors  from 
abroad  such  as  recipients  of  leader  grants,  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development]  spe- 
cialists who  may  be  teachers  and  graduate 
students,  and  even  high-level  state  visitors. 

The  head  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of 
a  West  African  country,  brought  here  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, was  denied  service  in  a  restaurant.  He 
terminated  his  trip  right  then  and  there.  The 
mayor  of  the  capital  city  of  a  British  posses- 
sion in  Africa,  which  is  just  about  to  obtain 
independence,  was  humiliated  in  a  restaurant. 
The  assistant  secretary  of  state  of  another  West 
African  country  was  refused  service  at  a  hotel 
and  a  restaurant. 

We  are  also  aware  of  incidents  involving 
foreign  students  who  come  to  the  United  States, 
some  under  government  sponsorship  and  others 
on  their  own.  These  students  come  here  to 
learn  not  only  skills  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  when  they  return  home  but  about  our 
way  of  life.  Some  of  them  return  home  disap- 
pointed and  even  embittered. 

Sometimes  these  incidents  involve  not  Afri- 
cans or  Asians,  but  Europeans.  Not  too  long 
ago  a  German  student  was  jailed  for  having 
eaten  a  meal  in  the  colored  side  of  a  bus  ter- 
minal lunch  counter.  The  student  had  chosen 
to  sit  there  because  the  white  side  was  com- 
pletely filled. 

I  have  cited  typical  incidents.  Now  I  should 
like  to  quote  just  a  few  of  the  comments  made 
by  nonwhite  diplomats  in  Washington  to  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  State. 

An  African  ambassador:  "I  am  a  friend  of 
the  United  States  and  I  want  relations  between 
our  two  countries  to  be  as  good  as  possible.  I 
am  particularly  aware  of  the  efforts  this  ad- 
ministration is  making  to  improve  the  status 
of  civil  rights  and,  therefore,  I  shall  instruct 
my  staff  to  be  careful  not  to  embarrass  our  Gov- 
ernment by  being  involved  in  any  unpleasant 
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situations.  Yet  I  have  to  find  some  sort  of  ac- 
commodations for  my  staff,  and  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble." 

Another  African  ambassador  said :  "In  spite 
of  the  good  work  this  country  is  doing,  personal 
relations  spoil  a  good  deal  of  the  work  done  in 
other  fields.  People  feel  very  hurt  when  they 
are  treated  in  this  way." 

These  comments  are  illustrative.  Others  are 
contained  in  a  supplemental  paper  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  leave  with  you. 

With  respect  to  the  presence  of  diplomats  and 
other  foreign  visitors  in  the  United  States,  the 
provisions  barring  discrimination  in  places  of 
public  accommodation  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  removing  some  of  the  most  acute  prob- 
lems we  have  experienced  in  this  area.  These 
provisions  would  end  some  of  the  most  obvious 
and  embarrassing  forms  of  discrimination. 
They  would  enable  foreign  visitors  in  our  coun- 
try to  travel  with  much  less  fear  of  hindrance 
and  insult.  They  would  create  a  more  normal 
and  friendlier  environment  for  our  relations 
with  other  countries. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  experiences  and  reactions 
of  diplomats  and  other  visitors  to  this  country 
because  they  are  of  special  concern  to  the  De- 
partment of  State.  But  I  would  state  as  em- 
phatically as  I  can  that  I  do  not  ask  for  them 
rights  and  decencies  which  are  in  practice  de- 
nied to  colored  American  citizens.  One  should 
not  need  a  diplomatic  passport  in  order  to  enjoy 
ordinary  civil  and  human  rights.  Nor  would 
these  diplomats  and  other  visitors  be  favorably 
impressed  by  efforts  on  our  part  to  treat  them 
differently  from  nonwhite  Americans.  They 
realize  full  well  that  they  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against,  not  as  diplomats  or  as  foreigners 
but  on  account  of  their  race. 

The  counselor  of  an  African  embassy  said: 
"We  do  not  want  any  special  privileges.  We 
should  decline  them  if  they  were  offered.  This 
is  not  the  answer.  We  want  what  American 
diplomats  in  our  country  would  get." 

The  head  of  government  of  a  large  West  Afri- 
can country  complained  when  he  found  that  the 
hotel  in  which  he  had  been  lodged  was  segre- 
gated. Pie  said  he  would  not  have  stayed  there 
if  he  had  known  it  was  not  open  to  Negro 
Americans. 


So,  let  me  stress  again,  the  interest  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  this  bill  reaches  far  be- 
yond obtaining  decent  treatment  for  nonwhite 
diplomats  and  visitors.  We  are  directly  and 
comprehensively  concerned  with  obtaining  de- 
cent treatment  of  all  human  beings,  including 
American  citizens. 

This  is  a  problem  which  merits  the  concern 
and  effort  of  all  Americans  without  regard  to 
any  particular  region  of  the  country,  race,  or 
political  party.  The  present  racial  crisis  di- 
vides and  weakens,  and  challenges,  the  Nation 
both  at  home  and  in  the  world  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  I  deeply  hope  that  the  issues 
involved  can  be  approached  on  the  basis  of 
genuine  bipartisanship,  just  as  are  the  broad 
objectives  of  this  country's  foreign  policy. 

Finally,  I  note  that  specific  legislative  lan- 
guage is  being  considered  by  the  committee  with 
the  Justice  Department;  the  Department  of 
State  is  not  concerned  with  detailed  questions 
of  legislation  and  enforcement.  We  in  State 
are  concerned  with  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  proposed  measure  and  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  present  situation.  What  we  would  hope 
is  that  the  Congress  would  join  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary  in  declaring  it  to  be  our  na- 
tional policy  to  accord  every  citizen — and  every 
person — the  respect  due  to  him  as  an  individual. 
I  want  to  reiterate  most  emphatically  that  in 
the  fateful  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  freedom,  the  United 
States  cannot  fulfill  its  historic  role  unless  it 
fulfills  its  commitments  to  its  own  people. 


SUPPLEMENT 

Other  comments  made  by  nonwhite  diplomats  to 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Protocol : 

A  counselor  of  an  African  embassy — "The  result  is 
that  a  black  diplomat  is  rather  cut  off,  he  withdraws 
to  himself  and  sees  only  his  own  people.  This  creates 
constant  resentment  throughout  our  staff.  Some  of 
us  are  rather  bitter.  There  is  so  much  about  America 
which  is  good.  What  America  has  done  for  the  under- 
developed countries  is  wonderful.  But  here,  in  this 
matter,  we  are  dealing  on  a  personal  level.  When 
people  come  to  our  country,  we  try  to  make  them  feel 
more  at  home  than  they  are  in  their  country.  Our 
general  feeling  here  is  that  'I  am  forever  a  stranger.' 
There  is  something  about  American  policy  which  can- 
not be  explained.     It  cuts  through  all  your  policy— 
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it  is  the  contradiction  between  what  you  say  and  what 
you  do.  You  accuse  the  new  countries  of  a  double 
standard,  but  there  are  certain  things  in  this  country 
which  seem  false.  On  the  one  hand,  ideals  are  pitched 
very  high ;  while  on  the  other,  behavior  is  pitched 
very  low.  With  never-ending  talk  of  equality  there 
is  flagrant  racial  discrimination — we  don't  trust  this 
country.  If  you  give  me  what  I  know  you  think  is 
second  rate,  I  resent  it,  and  I  do  not  respect  you." 

An  African  ambassador — "I  definitely  feel  that  life 
in  Washington  is  like  living  on  an  island,  and  that  if 
I  ever  travel,  it  should  be  only  en  route  to  New  York. 
But  even  in  Washington,  things  have  not  been  easy." 

A  staff  member  of  an  African  embassy — "Even  the 
best  friend  of  this  country  cannot  be  happy.  One  feels 
bad.  One  begins  to  feel  all  this  talk  of  good  relations, 
the  free  world  ...  is  farcical  when  in  daily  life  this 
is  the  situation.  It  imposes  an  undue  burden  which 
ordinarily  one  wouldn't  have.     We  feel  humiliated." 

A  staff  member  of  an  African  embassy — "Ever  since 
I  ran  into  discrimination,  I  am  conscious  that  we 
must  avert  any  type  of  incident.  We  go  about  our 
work  with  a  great  load  on  our  minds.  We  are  con- 
scious of  it  all  the  time.  One  is  not  in  the  country 
to  provoke  incidents.  One  does  not  wish  to  embarrass 
the  host  government" 

An  Asian  ambassador — "I  realize  that  discrimination 
exists  and  that  it  cannot  be  completely  abolished  over- 
night. However,  I  cannot  understand  or  tolerate  this 
discrimination.  Although  I  am  not  directly  affected 
by  it,  it  hurts  me  deeply  because  it  affects  some  of  my 
best  friends.  When  my  friends  are  insulted,  I  am 
insulted  as  well.  The  people  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights  meant  well  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  one  day  soon  the  Constitution  will  be  justi- 
fied. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  shown 
its  willingness  to  uphold  America's  boast  of  equality 
of  all  men.  But  it  must  act  more  strongly  or  this 
equality  will  be  ridiculed  in  foreign  countries  by  those 
who  would  use  it  as  propaganda.  We  know  that  we 
are  limited  in  our  choice  of  accommodations  and  this 
creates  in  us  an  inferiority  complex.  We  are  here  to 
do  a  job,  but  because  of  this  inferiority  we  cannot 
do  it  well.  It  also  leads  to  dangerous  statements  made 
by  the  diplomats  on  their  return  to  their  countries." 

An  African  ambassador — "I  have  been  told  that  I 
ought  to  wear  my  robes  when  I  go  out,  but  no,  that's 
ridiculous.  At  home  I  dress  the  way  Americans  do, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  dress  specially.  After  all,  it's 
the  man  who  counts,  the  person  inside  the  suit.  I 
will  not  wear  special  clothes  in  order  to  be  respected 
as  a  person.  I  will  be  respected  regardless  of  what 
I  wear.  When  I  feel  like  wearing  robes,  I  will,  but 
if  you  ask  me  to  do  it  so  everyone  will  know  I  am  an 
African,  no,  I  won't." 

Another  African  ambassador — "If  I  have  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  an  Ambassador  before  I  enter  any 
establishment  or  apartment  building  in  order  not  to 
be  subjected  to  insults  and  humiliation,  I  will  request 
that  my  Government  recall  me." 


Under  Secretary  Harriman  Departs 
for  Test  Ban  Talks  in  Moscow 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  9 
(press  release  363)  that  Under  Secretary  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  the  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative, would  depart  for  London  and  Mos- 
cow on  July  11. 

Accompanying  him  to  London  and  Moscow 
were :  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Deputy  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency ;  Carl 
Kaysen,  White  House  staff ;  William  R.  Tyler, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs; John  T.  McNaughton,  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense;  Frank  E.  Cash,  De- 
partment of  State ;  and  Alexander  Akalovsky, 
Franklin  A.  Long,  Nedville  E.  Nordness,  and 
Frank  Press,  consultant,  all  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


President  Kennedy  and  Soviet  Leaders 
Exchange  Fourth  of  July  Messages 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  NiJcita  Khrush- 
chev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Chairman 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

President  Kennedy  to  Soviet  Leaders 

Jtjly  4, 1963 
The  American  people  are  grateful  for  your 
message  of  good  will  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
Independence  Day.  The  American  Revolution 
was  based  on  the  desire  of  our  people  to  build 
a  free  nation  in  a  world  of  peace.  Today  that 
desire  for  peace  is  more  urgent  than  ever.  The 
world  has  long  passed  that  time  when  armed 
conflict  can  be  the  solution  to  international 
problems.  That  is  why  I  share  your  desire  ex- 
pressed in  your  message  of  today  that  we  move 
forward  with  understanding  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  those  key  problems  which  divide  us. 
I  am  hopeful  that  world  peace,  just  and  lasting, 
can  be  achieved. 


JTJLY    2  9,    1963 
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Soviet  Leaders  to  President  Kennedy 

July  4,  1963 
On  the  occasion  of  the  national  day  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Independence  Day,  we  convey  to  you 
and  to  the  American  people  warm  greetings  and  wishes 
for  peace  and  well-being. 

In  our  century,  the  century  of  conquering  atomic 
energy  and  of  penetrating  in  the  depths  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  preservation  of  peace  has  become  a  truly 
vital  necessity  for  all  mankind.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  the  governments  of  our  countries,  along  with 
the  governments  of  other  countries,  having  displayed 
a  realistic  attitude,  firmly  set  out  on  the  path  of  re- 
moving the  hotbeds  of  international  tension  and  ex- 
panding businesslike  cooperation,  people  everywhere 
will  acclaim  this  as  a  great  contribution  toward  con- 
solidating universal  peace. 


(3)  prohibit  all  other  unlicensed  transaction) 
with  Cuba  or  Cuba  nationals  or  transactions  in 
volving  property  in  which  there  is  a  Cubar 
interest.  Thus  Cuba  will  be  denied  the  use  oi 
American  financial  facilities  for  transfers  oi 
funds  to  Latin  America  for  subversivi 
purposes. 

Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where in  the  free  world  will  be  regarded  as  un- 
blocked nationals  unless  they  are  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Cuban  regime.  Where  serious 
hardship  can  be  proven,  remittances  by  per- 
sons residing  in  the  United  States  to  members 
of  their  immediate  family  residing  in  Cuba  will 
be  authorized  by  special  license. 


United  States  Blocks  Cuban  Assets 
To  Counter  Communist  Subversion 

Press  release  360  dated  July  8 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Treasury  Department  instituted  blocking  con- 
trols with  respect  to  Cuba  effective  12 :  01  a.m. 
July  8.  This  action  was  taken  to  restrict  the 
movement  of  funds  from  Cuba  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  adopted  on  July  3,  1963,1 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  urging  member  governments  to  im- 
plement a  series  of  recommendations  to  counter 
Castro-Communist  subversion  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  measure  is  also  in  accord  with  the 
resolutions  to  counter  subversive  activities 
adopted  on  April  4,  1963,  at  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua, by  the  Governments  of  the  Central 
American  Eepublics,  Panama,  and  the  United 
States.2  This  blocking  action  will  also  con- 
tribute further  to  the  economic  isolation  of 
Cuba. 

The  controls  instituted  on  July  8  are  modeled 
generally  on  those  which  are  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  Communist  China  and  North  Korea. 
They  will  (1)  block  all  assets  in  the  United 
States  of  Cuba  or  of  persons  in  Cuba,  (2)  pro- 
hibit persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  from  engaging  in  unlicensed 
transfer  of  U.S.  dollars  to  or  from  Cuba,  and 

1  Not  printed  here. 

1  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1963,  p.  719. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Guatemala 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala, Carlos  Garcia-Bauer,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Kennedy  on  July  10.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  365  dated  July  10. 

Secretary  Assigned  Leadership 
in  International  Aviation  Policy 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Secretary  Rusk} 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  22,  1963. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  recommendations 
of  the  Interagency  Steering  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Aviation  Policy,  which  I  approved 
a  few  weeks  ago,2  underscored  the  need  for  a 
focus  of  leadership  within  the  executive  branch 
for  (1)  identifying  emerging  problems  and  ad- 
vising me  on  their  solution;  (2)  giving  con- 
tinuing attention  to  international  aviation 
policies;  and  (3)  assuring  necessary  follow-up 
actions.  Since  international  aviation  policies 
necessarily  affect  our  over-all  relations  with 
other  nations,  I  shall  look  to  the  Secretary  of 

1 28  Fed.  Reg.  6489. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  20, 1963,  p.  784. 
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State,  as  a  part  of  his  assigned  responsibilities, 
to  provide  such  a  focus  of  leadership  for  this 
vital  area  of  foreign  policy. 

In  making  this  assignment  to  you,  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  statutory  responsibilities  vested  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  which  bear  im- 
portantly on  the  field  of  international  aviation 
policy  and  of  the  contributions  which  these 
agencies  are  able  to  make.  It  is  my  desire, 
therefore,  that  you  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  these  agencies  are 
appropriately  consulted  on  all  matters  affecting 
their  interests  or  falling  within  their  special 
areas  of  competence.  The  effective  accomplish- 
ment of  this  undertaking  requires  the  coopera- 
tion and  full  utilization  of  the  resources  and 
skills  of  each  of  the  agencies  which  participate 
in  international  aviation  activities. 

In  this  regard,  I  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  May  29,  1963,  summary 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  study  that  there 
be  established  a  high-level  interagency  Commit- 
tee on  International  Aviation  Policy,  to  be 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  repre- 
sentative. The  other  members  will  be  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  and  Commerce,  or  their 
representatives,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  will  serve  as  vice  chairman. 

This  committee  will  concern  itself  with  policy 
matters  affecting  international  aviation,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  technical  matters  which  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  continue  to  be  handled 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  Interagency 
Group  on  International  Aviation.  The  Chair- 
man should  convene  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Aviation  Policy  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  know  that  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
within  the  Department  of  State  to  assure  that 
there  are  clear  assignments  of  responsibility 
and  adequate  allocations  of  staff  resources  for 
meeting  the  important  responsibilities  which 


leadership  in  international  aviation  policy  mat- 
ters entails.  Please  report  to  me  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  significant  developments  under 
this  program,  including  such  revisions  in  pres- 
ent policy  as  may  be  indicated  by  changing 
circumstances. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1963 

A   PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved  July  17, 
1959  (73  Stat.  212)  the  Congress  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  issue  a  proclamation,  designating  the  third  week 
in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week",  and  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world ;  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  dignity  re- 
mains a  universal  aspiration  and 

Whereas  justice  requires  the  elemental  right  of 
free  choice  and 

Whereas  this  nation  has  an  abiding  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  national  self-determination  and  hu- 
man freedom. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  the 
week  beginning  July  14,  1963,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion 
to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of 

July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eighty-eighth. 


?(Ll  L~s\ 


By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3543 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  7065. 
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The  Rule  of  Law— Now 


by  Abram  Ohayes 
Legal  Adviser'1 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  General 
Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1961  we  have  heard 
about  the  financial  crisis  at  the  United  Nations. 
Of  course  there  is  a  financial  crisis  in  the  U.N. 
The  bills  that  the  organization  is  incurring — 
largely  on  account  of  its  operations  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle  East- 
have  been  outrunning  by  a  very  large  amount 
the  funds  it  has  been  able  to  collect  from  its 
members.  When  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
first  brought  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  organization  he  predicted  a  deficit  of  $170 
million  by  June  30,  1962.  In  fact,  despite  the 
bond  issue  and  vigorous  efforts  to  collect  ar- 
rears, the  U.N.  deficit,  largely  attributable  to 
these  two  peacekeeping  enterprises,  still 
amounted  to  $72,400,000  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Although  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Congo  operations  will  bring  a  significant  cut- 
back in  current  outlays  there  and  permit  us  to 
hope  that  this  item  may  be  entirely  eliminated 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  problem  of 
financing  the  rest  of  the  operation  and  of  pay- 
ing old  debts  remains. 

Thus  the  financial  crisis  at  the  U.N.  is  a  real 
one.  But,  as  is  often  the  case  with  contro- 
versies over  the  power  of  the  purse,  financial 
questions  cover  more  deep-seated  issues  of  con- 
stitutional dimensions.  And  in  this  case  I  be- 
lieve the  resolution  of  the  financial  questions 

Address  made  before  the  World  Conference  of 
Lawyers  on  World  Peace  Through  the  Rule  of  Law  at 
Athens,  Greece,  on  July  3  (press  release  356  dated 
July  2) . 

'  See  p.  178. 


now  being  debated  in  the  United  Nations 2  wi] 
tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  rule  of  law  in  ou 
world  and  about  our  ability  to  make  it  prevail 
We  are  met  here  not  as  national  or  govern 
mental  representatives  but  as  lawyers,  member 
of  a  common  profession  that  in  many  way 
transcends  national  boundaries.  Our  purpos 
is  to  consider  how  this  profession,  as  a  profes 
sion,  can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  worl< 
peace.  The  agenda  of  the  conference  covers  i 
familiar  range  of  topics:  strengthening  th 
U.N.,  third-party  settlement  of  internationa 
disputes,  fuller  use  of  the  World  Court,  respec 
for  agreed  procedures  in  resolving  internationa 
issues.  All  of  these  go  to  make  up  the  idea 
of  the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs. 

Through  its  discussions,  this  conference  will 
seek  to  develop  ways  of  approaching  this  idea 
more  nearly  in  the  future.  Yet,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  U.N.  finances,  all  of  the  elements  I  hav( 
listed  are  implicated.  And  if  the  nations  oi 
the  world  cannot  bring  themselves  in  this  mat- 
ter to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  ol 
the  rule  of  law,  it  is  hard  to  have  any  very  great 
hope  for  our  capacity  to  improve  and  extend 
it  in  the  future.  For  this  is  not  a  situation 
where  international  law,  on  either  its  substan- 
tive or  procedural  side,  was  rudimentary  or  ill 
adapted  to  the  situation.  The  legal  issues  did 
not  turn  on  the  opinions  of  publicists  or  hypo- 
thetical reasoning.  The  question  of  U.N.  fi- 
nances brought  into  play  a  developed  corpus  of 
law  and  legal  materials  that  were  dealt  with 
by  the  most  advanced  of  international  legal 
institutions. 
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World  Court  Opinion  on  U.N.  Assessments 

The  United  Nations  undertook  the  burdens 
of  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  1956 
and  in  the  Congo  in  1960.  In  each  case  the  ac- 
tion represented  a  broad  consensus  of  the  states 
members  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  organization  in  the  circumstances.  The 
original  resolution  establishing  the  U.N.  Emer- 
gency Force  in  the  Middle  East  passed  the 
General  Assembly  without  a  dissenting  vote.3 
The  Congo  operation,  authorized  in  the  first 
instance  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Security 
Council,  was  later  confirmed  and  expanded  by 
the  General  Assembly,  also  without  a  dissenting 
vote.4 

The  financing  resolutions  in  each  case,  too, 
were  the  product  of  extensive  consideration  of 
the  issues,  legal  as  well  as  political,  and  regis- 
tered broad  consensus.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
Secretary-General  first  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  many  members 
were  increasingly  in  arrears  in  paying  their 
assessments  for  these  operations,  some  members 
questioned  the  legal  liability  to  pay  these  assess- 
ments. A  number  of  grounds  were  advanced : 
that  the  operations  themselves  were  ultra  vires 
or  had  not  been  properly  authorized  by  the  or- 
ganization; that  the  Assembly  was  without 
power  to  compel  money  contributions  in  sup- 
port of  such  operations  or,  in  any  case,  had  not 
intended  to  do  so  in  its  assessment  resolutions. 

International  legal  institutions  provide  a  for- 
mal method  for  resolving  such  controversies. 
The  U.N.  Charter  provides  in  article  96 :  "The 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  may 
request  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  question." 
The  Court's  competence  to  render  such  an  opin- 
ion is  not  affected  by  the  adherence  or  nonadher- 
ence  of  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
Article  96  is  a  part  of  the  charter  agreed  to  by 
all  signatory  nations.  And,  by  force  of  article 
93  of  the  charter,  "All  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  ipso  facto  parties  to  the  Statute  of 


President  Sends  Greetings 
to  Lawyers'  Conference 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Kennedy  to  the  World  Conference  of 
Lawyers  on  World  Peace  Through  the  Rule  of 
Late  held  at  Athens,   Greece,  June  30-July  6. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  greetings 
to  the  distinguished  group  of  lawyers  participat- 
ing in  the  First  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  The  Rule  of  Law.  This  Confer- 
ence represents  five  years  of  effort  and  brings 
together  lawyers  and  judges  from  over  a  hundred 
countries  in  the  attempt  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  legal  machinery  that  must  form 
the  basis  for  peaceful  relations  among  all  na- 
tions. The  habits  of  respect  for  the  law  and 
confidence  in  its  effectiveness  are  at  the  root  of 
freedom  within  nations.  And  these  same  habits 
and  confidence  must  find  their  place  in  the  rela- 
tions between  nations  if  we  are  to  build  a  just 
and  stable  peace. 


'  For  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19, 
10.",*;.  P.  793. 

*  For  background  and  texts  of  resolutions,  see  ibid., 
Aug.  1, 1960,  p.  159,  and  Oct.  10, 1960,  p.  583. 


the  International  Court  of  Justice."  Pursuant 
to  article  96,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  11,  with  32  abstentions,  after  full  and 
careful  debate,  adopted  Eesolution  1731  (XVI) 
requesting  the  advice  of  the  Court.  The  ques- 
tion as  put  in  the  resolution  was  whether  the 
expenses  authorized  in  the  assessment  resolu- 
tions covering  the  U.N.  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  were  "expenses  of  the  Orga- 
nization" within  the  meaning  of  article  17  of  the 
charter  so  that,  by  virtue  of  article  17,  they 
"shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  apportioned 
by  the  General  Assembly." 

As  is  required  in  such  cases,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  gave  notice  of  the  proceedings 
to  all  states  members  and  gave  each  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  views  on  the  issues  in  writing 
or  in  oral  pleadings.  It  was  not  an  empty  offer. 
In  no  other  proceeding  before  the  Court  have 
so  many  states  participated.  They  represented 
many  parts  of  the  globe  and  all  legal  systems. 
The  official  volume  of  the  Court  reporting  the 
case  includes  written  submissions  in  various 
forms  from  20  different  countries :  Upper  Volta, 
Italy,  France,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Japan,  Portugal,  Australia,  the  United  King- 
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dom,  Spain,  Ireland,  South  Africa,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia,  Bulgaria,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Rumania. 

In  the  oral  arguments  which  began  on  the 
14th  of  May  1962  and  proceeded  through  the 
21st,  9  of  the  nations  pleaded  orally  before  the 
Court:  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Australia,  Ireland, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  were  represented 
by  their  Attorneys  General;  Australia  by  its 
Solicitor  General;  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  the  United  States  sent  the 
Legal  Advisers  of  their  respective  Foreign  Offi- 
ces.5 The  U.S.S.R.  argued  orally  before  the 
Court  for  the  first  time  in  history  and  was  rep- 
resented by  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Mr. 
Grigory  Tunkin,  former  Chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission  and  Director  of 
the  Juridical-Treaty  Branch  of  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Two  months  after  the  oral  arguments,  the 
Court,  acting  with  commendable  dispatch  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  case  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  issues,  rendered  its  opinion.  By  a 
vote  of  9  to  5  it  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question  presented.  It  held  that  the  ex- 
penditures authorized  in  the  financing  resolu- 
tions were  indeed  "expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  article  17,  with  the 
consequence  that  assessment  of  those  expenses 
by  the  General  Assembly  was  binding  on  the 
members.6 

The  World  Court,  as  all  of  you  know,  is  a 
most  distinguished  panel  of  jurists.  The  Stat- 
ute of  the  Court  prescribes  that  it  "shall  be 
composed  of  a  body  of  independent  judges, 
elected  regardless  of  their  nationality  from 
among  persons  of  high  moral  character,  who 
possess  the  qualifications  required  in  their  re- 
spective countries  for  appointment  to  the  high- 
est judicial  offices,  or  are  juris-consults  of 
recognized  competence  in  international  law." 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  enjoined,  in 
electing  judges  to  the  Court,  to  "bear  in  mind 
not  only  that  the  persons  to  be  elected  should 


Tor  a  statement  made  before  the  Court  by  Mr. 
Chayes,  see  ibid.,  July  2, 1962,  p.  30. 

6  For  a  Department  statement  on  the  Court's  opinion, 
see  ibid.,  Aug.  13, 1962,  p.  246. 


individually  possess  the  qualifications  required, 
but  also  that  in  the  body  as  a  whole  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  main  forms  of  civilization  and 
of  the  principal  legal  systems  of  the  world 
should  be  assured."  It  goes  without  saying 
that  members  of  the  Court  sit  as  independent 
judges  and  not  as  governmental  representatives. 
Indeed,  the  votes  of  the  judges  in  the  U.N.  As- 
sessments case  itself  did  not  uniformly  reflect 
the  national  positions  their  governments  had 
taken  on  the  issues. 

I  have  said  that  the  decision  of  this  Court,  so 
constituted  and  so  composed,  was  rendered  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  5.  Some  have  said  that  this  ab- 
sence of  unanimity  somehow  derogates  from 
the  force  of  the  decision.  Of  course  that  cannot 
be  so.  The  very  existence  of  a  court  with  more 
than  one  judge  implies  the  possibility  of  differ- 
ences of  view  among  the  judges.  In  my  own 
country  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  questions 
of  grave  public  and  political  importance  de- 
cided by  narrow  majorities — often  a  majority 
of  one — in  our  highest  court.  The  Interna- 
tional Court  itself,  in  the  recent  South-West 
Africa  decision,  decided  in  favor  of  its  own 
jurisdiction  by  a  single  vote.  In  that  case 
judges  of  United  States  and  Soviet  nationality 
found  themselves  together  in  the  majority, 
while  the  President  of  the  Court,  a  Polish  na- 
tional, and  the  British,  French,  and  Australian 
judges  were  in  the  minority.  Although  the 
division  was  thus  as  narrow  as  it  could  possibly 
be,  we,  as  lawyers,  would  expect  that  South 
Africa  would  abide  by  the  decision  and  appear 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.    And  she  has  done  so. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  in  a  case  such  as  the 
U.N.  Assessments  case  is  characterized  as  "ad- 
visory." It  cannot  be  "binding"  in  a  juridical 
sense  because  there  are  no  parties  before  the 
Court  upon  whom  a  judgment  could  operate. 
But  for  all  other  purposes,  I  would  myself 
suppose  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  in  an 
advisory  case  properly  before  it  where  the  issue 
is  justiciable,  is  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  law.  In  the  U.N.  Assessments  case  all  the 
conditions  were  met.  The  case  was  before  the 
Court  at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly 
under  article  96  of  the  charter.  The  issue  was 
a  narrowly  defined  question  of  legal  liability, 
fully    matured    and   ripe  for  adjudication  on 
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concrete  facts  comprehensively  developed  be- 
fore the  tribunal. 

But  whether  or  not  the  opinion  by  its  own 
force  establishes  the  law  we  need  not  debate  here. 
The  General  Assembly  itself  has  removed  any 
possible  question  about  the  status  of  the  Court's 
advisory  opinion.  The  opinion  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary-General  and  by  him  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  17th  session.  And 
after  consideration  and  debate,  both  in  the  ap- 
propriate committee  and  on  the  floor,  the 
Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  17,  with  8  absten- 
tions, declared  that  it  "accepts  the  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  the  question 
submitted  to  it."  7  Thus  this  phase  of  the  case 
came  to  a  close. 

General  Assembly  Action  on  Court's  Decision 

The  experience  in  the  United  Nations  since 
the  decision  of  the  Court  has  not  been  altogether 
disheartening.  I  am  informed  that  approxi- 
mately $16  million  in  arrearages  has  been  paid 
by  46  countries.  Although  these  countries  are, 
for  the  most  part,  small  and  the  amounts  owing 
were  correspondingly  small,  their  action  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  Court  represents  a 
commendable  example  of  the  rule  of  law  in  ac- 
tion in  international  affairs. 

Another  development  is  worth  noting.  As 
you  know,  article  19  of  the  charter  provides 
that: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  in  arrears 
in  the  payment  of  its  financial  contributions  to  the 
Organization  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  it  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  full  years. 

Just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  6  countries  were 
in  such  a  situation,  and  again  just  prior  to  the 
special  session  that  began  this  spring,  10  coun- 
tries were  in  arrears  more  than  2  full  years, 
taking  into  account  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
assessments.  In  all  of  these  cases  but  one,  the 
states  concerned,  by  appropriate  payment  in  ad- 
vance of  the  convening  of  the  General  Assembly, 
removed  themselves  from  the  scope  of  article 


19.  And  it  should  be  remarked  that  these 
countries  were  not  confined  to  any  single  quarter 
of  the  globe  or  any  single  political  system. 

The  one  exception  was  Haiti,  which,  as  you 
may  know,  was  in  arrears  for  more  than  the 
total  of  2  years'  contributions  when  the  recent 
special  session  opened.  Haiti  made  no  pay- 
ments against  its  arrears  until  May  24,  10  days 
after  the  special  session  began.  The  Secretary- 
General,  in  a  letter  dated  May  14,  the  day  the 
Assembly  convened,  informed  the  Assembly 
President,  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan  of 
Pakistan,  that  Haiti  was  in  arrears  in  an  amount 
exceeding  that  specified  in  article  19.  At  the 
opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Haitian 
delegate  absented  himself  from  the  hall.  Sir 
Zafrulla,  a  former  judge  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  replied  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's letter  the  following  day.    He  said : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  14  May  1963,  informing 
me  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Haiti  was  in  arrears  in  the 
payment  of  its  financial  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions within  terms  of  Article  19  of  the  Charter.  I 
would  have  made  an  announcement  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  to  the  loss  of  voting  rights  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  Member  State  just  mentioned,  under 
the  first  sentence  of  Article  19,  had  a  formal  count  of 
vote  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of 
that  State  at  the  opening  plenary  meeting.  As  no 
such  vote  took  place,  and  as  the  representative 
of  Haiti  was  not  present,  this  announcement  became 
unnecessary. 

The  Secretary-General's  letter  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  were  circulated  as  formal  U.N. 
documents.8 

Finally,  the  General  Assembly,  just  a  few 
days  ago,  in  bringing  to  a  close  an  intensive  7- 
week  special  review  of  the  financing  of  peace- 
keeping operations,  reemphasized  the  obliga- 
tion of  members  to  pay  their  arrearages.  A 
resolution  adopted  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  Assembly  requests  the  member  states  in  ar- 
rears for  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral "within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  possibility 
of  payment  by  instalment,  for  bringing  the  pay- 
ments of  these  accounts  up  to  date  as  soon  as 


'For  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  on  Dec.  19,  1962, 
see  ibid.,  Jan.  7, 1963,  p.  37. 


8  For  texts,  see  Note  No.  2768  issued  to  correspond- 
ents by  the  U.N.  Office  of  Public  Information  on  May  21. 
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possible.  .  .  .'"    The    deadline    for    making 
such  arrangements  is  set  at  October  31,  1963. 

Acceptance  of  Prescribed  Sanctions 

I  said  earlier  that  the  experience  in  the  U.N. 
since  the  Court's  decision  is  not  wholly  dis- 
heartening. There  is  a  record  of  payment  of 
arrearages  by  certain  smaller  nations,  and  in 
particular  the  record  reflects  a  healthy  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  states  members  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  article  19.  But,  if  the  experience  is  not 
wholly  disheartening,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
altogether  cheering  either.  For  a  number  of 
states  remain — and,  among  them,  the  most  sub- 
stantial delinquents— that  have  as  yet  made  no 
payments  against  their  arrearages.  Again  I 
should  say  that  this  group  of  states  is  con- 
fined to  no  single  geographical  region  and  no 
single  political  or  social  system. 

It  must  be  said  then  that  the  implications 
of  the  present  financial  controversy  in  the 
United  Nations  for  the  rule  of  law  remain  in 
doubt.  I  hope,  and  we  must  all  hope — as 
lawyers  interested  in  the  vindication  of  the 
processes  and  procedures  of  a  system  of  law — 
that  the  states  remaining  in  arrears  will  find 
some  way  to  meet  their  obligations  and  pay 
the  assessments  which  the  Court  has  found  are 
binding  upon  them.  If  so,  the  rule  of  law 
to  which  we  all  stand  dedicated  will  have  won 
a  notable  victory. 

But  if  they  persist  in  their  refusal  to  pay, 
whatever  may  be  the  positions  of  our  govern- 
ments, I  hope  we  as  lawyers  will  not  blink  what 
is  at  stake.  After  the  course  of  events  that  I 
have  outlined  here  today,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  obligations  are  lawfully  owing. 
That  issue  was  properly  presented  to  a  tribunal 
that  all  of  us,  whatever  system  of  law  we  are 
familiar  with,  would  recognize  as  a  fully  com- 
petent court.  It  was  decided  by  that  court  after 
a  hearing  comporting  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  justice,  a  hearing  in  which  there  was 
full  opportunity  for  all  interested  parties  to 
participate  and  be  heard.  The  decision  of  that 
court  was  overwhelmingly  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  to  which  it  was  reported. 
States  may,  of  course,  continue  to  persist  in 

*  Tor  text,  see  p.  185. 


their  refusal  to  pay.  But  they  cannot  ask  us 
to  accept  that  their  refusal  is  based  on  legal 
grounds.  When  they  argue  for  a  result  dif- 
ferent from  that  pronounced  by  the  Court,  they 
assert  the  right  to  be  judges  in  their  own  case. 
And  that,  as  we  all  know,  is  fundamentally  at 
odds  with  the  rule  of  law. 

We  must  all  hope  that  it  does  not  come  to 
this.     But  if  it  does,  the  processes  of  the  law 
have  not  yet  been  exhausted.    In  this  situa- 
tion, unlike  most,  the  international  legal  sys- 
tem provides  its  own  sanction  for  breach  of 
duty.    As  we  have  seen,  article  19  provides 
that,  when  delinquency  reaches  a  certain  point, 
the  delinquent  "shall  have  no  vote"  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.    The  terms  of  that  article  are 
clear.     It  represents  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  states  that  framed  the  charter  or  have 
since  adhered  to  it  as  to  the  sanction  appropriate 
to  continued  financial  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  a  member.     Each  member  state  has 
bound  itself  to  the  charter  containing  this  sanc- 
tion— knowingly,  solemnly,  and  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  meaning.    The  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  his  official  act  has  affirmed 
the  import  of  article  19 :  When  the  arrearages 
of  a  member  state  exceed  2  years'  contributions, 
that  state,  automatically  and  by  operation  of 
the  charter,  has  no  vote  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly.    Specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.  have  in- 
terpreted similar  provisions  in  their  own  char- 
ters in  the  same  way.    The  16  member  states 
that  have  paid  amounts  sufficient  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  ambit  of  this  sanction  have 
shown  their  understanding  of  it  by  their  acts. 
If  some  of  the  states  now  in  arrears  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  pay,  their  arrearages  will  ex- 
ceed 2  years'  contributions  at  the  beginning  of 
1964  and  we  will  face  the  question  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sanction  prescribed  by  the  charter. 
The  issue  of  fidelity  of  law  is,  I  submit,  as 
much  involved  in  this  question  as  in  the  ques- 
tion of  payment  itself. 

In  one  of  the  early  constitutional  crises  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  judgment  vastly  displeas- 
ing to  President  Jackson.  We  are  told  that 
Jackson's  response  was,  "John  Marshall  has 
made  his  decision — now  let  him  enforce  it!" 
The  story  has  many  lessons,  but  one  of  them 
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is  surely  that,  even  in  the  most  developed  legal 
system,  the  courts  cannot  enforce  the  law  by 
their  unaided  efforts.  For  this  they  must  de- 
pend on  the  more  active  arms  of  government. 
And  if  these  more  active  branches  fail  or  refuse 
in  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed,  this  too  is  an  assertion  of  will  in  place 
of  law. 

Like  John  Marshall's  Supreme  Court,  the  In- 
ternational Court  cannot  enforce  its  judgment. 
Only  the  Assembly  can  insure  that  the  sanction 
for  nonpayment  of  assessments  is  applied  ac- 
cording to  its  terms.  This  being  the  case,  to 
vote  against  enforcement  according  to  the  terms 
of  article  19  is  to  betray  the  rule  of  law  as  surely 
as  to  fail  to  pay. 

"Where  states  have  agreed  to  instruments  gov- 
erning their  relations  and  have  established  ra- 
tional and  orderly  procedures  for  interpreting 
those  instruments  in  case  of  doubt,  where  those 
procedures  have  been  duly  resorted  to  and  have 
produced  a  result,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  that 
they  accept  and  give  effect  to  that  result.  And 
where  sanctions  are  duly  prescribed  for  failure 
to  comply,  we  are  entitled  to  see  that  they  are 
applied  according  to  their  terms.  Unless  the 
nations  are  prepared  to  grant  this  measure  of 
assent  to  the  institutions  of  law,  unless  we  as 
lawyers,  whatever  our  nation,  are  prepared  to 
demand  it,  the  work  of  this  conference  will  be 
empty.  Far  more  important,  the  rule  of  law, 
one  of  the  handful  of  saving  ideals  that  man 
pursues,  will  have  suffered  a  grievous  blow. 


President  Amends  Order  on  Trade 
Agreements  Program  Administration 

AX     EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 

Amendment  of  Executive  Oedek  No.  11075,  as 
Amended,  Relating  to  the  Administration  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Program 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  872) ,  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  that  Executive  Order 
No.  11075'  of  January  15,  1963  (28  F.R.  473),  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  11106 3  of  April  18, 


1963  (28  F.R.  3911)  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  further 
amended  by  substituting  for  subsection  (c)  of  Section 
2  thereof  (48  CFR  §  1.2(c) )  the  following : 

"(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  said  Office  two  officers, 
each  of  whom  shall  have  the  title  'Deputy  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations',  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador.  The  principal  functions  of  each  shall 
be  to  conduct  negotiations  under  title  II  of  the  Act, 
and  each  shall  perform  such  additional  duties  as  the 
Special  Representative  may  direct." 


/(Ll  £~*J\ 


The  White  House, 
June  IS,  1968. 


1  No.  11113 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  6183. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  180. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid,.,  May  27, 1963,  p.  839. 


U.S.  Makes  Additional  Quantities 
of  Uranium  235  Available 

Following  are  two  statements  released  by  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  July  3. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

On  September  26,  1961,  I  announced  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantities  of  enriched  uranium  to 
be  made  available  for  peaceful  uses  at  home 
and  abroad.1  Since  that  time,  plans  for  the  in- 
creased utilization  of  enriched  uranium  in  nu- 
clear power  plants  have  become  more  definite 
and  widespread.  In  order  to  give  assurances 
that  enriched  uranium  can  be  supplied  to  meet 
these  needs,  I  am  announcing  today  a  further 
increase  in  the  quantities  of  material  to  be  made 
available. 

I  have  determined,  pursuant  to  section  41  b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
that  the  quantities  of  uranium  235  in  enriched 
uranium  to  be  made  available  are  raised  from 
100,000  to  200,000  kilograms  for  domestic  dis- 
tribution under  section  53  and  from  65,000  to 
150,000  kilograms  for  foreign  distribution 
under  section  54.  These  amounts  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.    The  new  total  of  350,000 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16, 1961,  p.  643. 
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kilograms  is  more  than  double  the  previous 
total. 

The  material  will  be  distributed,  by  lease  or 
sale,  as  required  over  a  period  of  years  and  will 
be  subject  to  prudent  safeguards  against  un- 
authorized use.  As  nuclear  programs  develop 
in  the  future,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
to  make  further  determinations  increasing  the 
amounts  of  material  to  be  available.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  for  producing  en- 
riched uranium  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  fore- 
seeable needs  for  peaceful  uses  in  addition  to 
our  defense  needs. 

A  discussion  of  the  new  determination  is  con- 
tained in  the  attached  statement  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

STATEMENT  BY  GLENN  T.  SEABORG 
CHAIRMAN,  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  President's  announcement  today  that  the 
quantities  of  enriched  uranium  to  be  made 
available  for  peaceful  uses  at  home  and  abroad 
have  been  increased  to  a  total  of  350,000  kilo- 
grams of  contained  U-235  is  another  important 
step  forward  in  the  civilian  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  Of  this  total,  200,000  kilograms 
is  for  distribution  to  licensed  users  within  the 
United  States  and  150,000  kilograms  is  for  dis- 
tribution to  foreign  countries  under  civil  agree- 
ments for  cooperation. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  en- 
riched uranium  within  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  property  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
is  leased  to  licensed  users.  Legislation  to  per- 
mit private  ownership  and  sale  to  domestic 
users  is  presently  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. Enriched  uranium  distributed  to  foreign 
nations  has  been  leased  for  use  in  research  reac- 
tors and  has  been  sold  for  use  in  power  reac- 
tors. The  charges  for  both  lease  and  sale  of 
enriched  uranium  at  home  and  abroad  are  de- 
termined by  the  actual  cost,  with  appropriate 
allowances  for  depreciation  and  other  indirect 
expenses.  The  current  schedule  of  charges  was 
announced  by  the  AEC  on  May  29,  1962. 

The  enriched  uranium  distributed  will  be 
used  in  research  and  development  and  as  fuel 
in  nuclear  reactors,  with  the  bulk  of  it  being 
utilized  in  generating  electricity.    The  new  de- 


termination by  the  President  is  expected  to 
cover  allocations  of  material  under  present  do- 
mestic licenses  and  foreign  agreements  for  co- 
operation and  those  anticipated  in  the  near 
future.  Material  for  use  in  the  AEC's  own  fa- 
cilities is  not  included  in  this  determination. 
With  the  growth  of  nuclear  power  at  home  and 
abroad,  further  increases  in  the  quantities  of 
material  to  be  made  available  will  need  to  be 
considered  from  time  to  time.  The  large  ca- 
pacity of  U.S.  diffusion  plants  for  the  produc- 
tion of  enriched  uranium  permits  them  to  meet 
both  civilian  and  military  requirements. 

Allocation  of  enriched  uranium  to  a  reactor 
project  includes  material  for  the  fuel  loading, 
for  fuel  consumption  over  the  period  of  the 
domestic  license  or  foreign  agreement  for  co- 
operation, and  for  the  inventory  outside  of  the 
reactor  associated  with  the  manufacture  and 
storage  of  fuel  elements,  cooling  and  shipment 
of  irradiated  fuel,  and  chemical  processing  of 
irradiated  fuel  to  recover  the  remaining  ura- 
nium and  plutonium.  The  amount  of  U-235 
contained  in  enriched  uranium  returned  to  the 
AEC  is  deducted  from  the  amount  supplied  by 
the  AEC  in  computing  how  much  is  available 
for  further  distribution.  The  material  allo- 
cated to  a  reactor  project  may  not  be  com- 
pletely distributed  for  several  decades. 

As  of  April  30,  1963,  there  were  in  effect  in 
the  United  States  construction  permits  or  op- 
erating licenses  for  12  power  reactors,  4  test 
reactors,  79  research  reactors,  and  16  critical- 
experiment  facilities,  and  471  licenses  for  other 
uses  of  special  nuclear  material,  not  including 
the  AEC's  own  reactors,  facilities,  and  uses. 
Agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy  are  in  effect  between  the  United 
States  and  a  large  part  of  the  free  world,  in- 
cluding 33  countries  and  West  Berlin;  14  of 
these  agreements  provide  for  cooperation  on 
power  reactors.  In  addition,  agreements  are  in 
effect  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity (EUEATOM). 

Enriched  uranium  for  peaceful  uses  is  dis- 
tributed abroad  only  under  civil  agreements 
for  cooperation.  All  such  agreements  contain 
a  guarantee  by  the  cooperating  country  that  the 
material  supplied  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
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peaceful  purposes.  Safeguard  provisions  al- 
lowing inspection  of  material,  facilities,  and 
records  by  U.S.  or  international  inspectors  are 
:ilso  included,  as  appropriate. 


Commission  Urges  Expansion 
of  American  Studies  Overseas 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
12  (press  release  369)  that  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  had  that  day  forwarded  a  re- 
port to  Congress  recommending  the  expansion 
of  the  use  of  binational  commissions  in  other 
countries  to  assist  the  development  of  American 
studies  overseas  as  well  as  the  general  academic 
exchange  program  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  entitled  American  Studies 
Abroad:  Progress  and  Difficulties  in  Selected 
Countries x  was  prepared  by  Walter  Johnson, 
professor  of  American  history  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
It  proposes  that  binational  commissions,  now 
operating  in  44  countries,  be  established  in  as 
many  as  feasible  of  the  some  70  other  countries 
with  which  the  Department  of  State  conducts 
exchange  programs.  Dr.  Johnson  points  out 
that  binational  commissions  enhance  acceptance 
of  American  studies  and  other  exchange  activi- 
ties by  serving  a  "mutuality  of  national  in- 
terests." 

Such  commissions  have  been  set  up  in  other 
countries  under  authority  of  the  Fulbright  Act 
of  1946.  The  broader  provisions  of  the  Ful- 
bright-Hays  Act  of  1961  authorize  establish- 
ment of  commissions  in  all  of  the  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  exchange  pro- 
grams. Binational  commissions  are  usually 
made  up  equally  of  Americans  living  in  a  for- 
eign country  and  of  nationals  of  that  country. 

The  report  praises  the  effort  by  both  private 


agencies  and  government  to  "nourish  and  stimu- 
late an  increased  understanding  of  the  United 
States  abroad,  not  by  furnishing  information 
but  by  imparting  knowledge  in  depth — 
knowledge  of  our  history,  government,  culture 
and  aspirations."  Private  activities  cited  by 
the  report  include  the  Salzburg  Seminar  in 
American  Studies,  the  Bologna  Center  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  programs 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
and  the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Re- 
search Councils. 

Dr.  Johnson  urges  greater  care  in  the  choice 
of  foreign  institutions  for  the  placement  of 
American  scholars  and  the  establishment  of 
chairs  of  American  studies.  He  recommends 
giving  preference  to  universities  that  would  in- 
corporate American  studies  into  their  required 
curriculum,  draw  visiting  scholars  into  the  full 
professional  life  of  the  institution,  and  provide 
instruction  in  American  studies  by  their  own 
faculty  members  after  an  initial  period. 

In  the  two  years  since  foreign  currency  funds 
generated  under  Public  Law  480  (the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954)  became  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  chairs  and  workshops  in  American 
studies,  the  program  has  reached  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

Several  of  Dr.  Johnson's  recommendations 
relate  to  secondary  school  teachers,  including 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  special  seminars 
on  American  civilization  available  to  them  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  category  of  grantee  to 
enable  such  teachers  of  American  literature, 
history,  or  related  subjects  to  undertake  ad- 
vanced study  at  appropriate  American  univer- 
sities or  at  selected  universities  abroad. 

Dr.  Johnson's  is  the  second  report  to  Congress 
by  the  Commission.  The  first,  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  exchange  programs,  was  sub- 
mitted in  April 2  and  is  now  available  in  booklet 
form  under  the  title  "Beacon  of  Hope." 


1  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  upon  re- 
quest from  the  Office  of  Media  Services,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C.    20520. 


2  For  a  Department  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of 
Apr.  22, 1963,  p.  617. 
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President  Recommends  Expansion 
of  Peace  Corps 

Follmoing  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  Senate.  An  identical  letter  was  sent  on 
the  same  day  to  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  4 

July  4,  1963 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit legislation  which  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $108  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Fiscal  Year  1964.  It  is  fitting  that  this  request 
is  made  on  the  187th  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  For  the  Peace  Corps 
exemplifies  the  spirit  of  that  revolution  whose 
beginnings  we  celebrate  today. 

That  revolution  was  not  only  a  revolution  for 
American  independence  and  freedom.  It  was, 
as  Jefferson  perceived  and  Lincoln  proclaimed, 
a  revolution  unbounded  by  geography,  race  or 
culture.  It  was  a  movement  for  the  political 
and  spiritual  freedom  of  man. 

Today,  two  centuries  later  and  thousands  of 
miles  from  its  origin,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Peace  Corps  are  again  affirming  the  universality 
of  that  revolution.  Whether  expressed  by  the 
community  development  projects  of  Latin 
America,  or  the  panchayati  raj  program  of 
India,  the  determination  of  people  to  be  free,  to 
govern  themselves,  and  to  share  in  the  fruits  of 
both  the  industrial  and  democratic  revolutions, 
is  one  of  the  most  profound  forces  at  work  in 
the  world.  To  this  revolution  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  are  giving  the  same  qualities  of 
energy  and  spirit  which  the  21  year  old  Lafay- 
ette and  his  equally  youthful  contemporaries 
gave  as  volunteer  participants  in  our  own 
revolution. 

In  less  than  two  years  their  accomplishments 
have  already  been  impressive.     They  constitute 


more  than  one-third  of  all  the  qualified  second- 
ary teachers  in  Sierra  Leone,  Ethiopia,  and 
Nyasaland;  they  have  saved  a  three-quarter 
million  dollar  rice  crop  in  Pakistan ;  they  have 
vaccinated  over  25,000  Bolivians;  they  are 
teaching  in  400  Philippines  schools;  they  have 
created  a  thriving  poultry  industry  in  the  State 
of  Punjab  in  India;  they  are  teaching  in  every 
rural  secondary  school  in  Costa  Rica  and  vir- 
tually every  secondary  school  in  British  Hon- 
duras ;  they  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  farm-to-market  roads  in  Tanganyika. 
But  these  are  only  isolated  examples;  all  over 
the  world  Volunteers  have  surveyed  roads, 
taught  students  and  teachers,  built  schools, 
planted  forests,  drilled  wells,  and  started  local 
industries.  In  their  off-hours  they  have  con- 
ducted adult  education  classes,  organized  ath- 
letic teams,  and  launched  programs  ranging 
from  music  clubs  to  debating  teams. 

As  important  as  these  achievements  are,  they 
are  far  less  important  than  the  contribution 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  making  in  building 
those  human  relations  which  must  exist  for  a 
happy  and  peaceful  understanding  between 
people.  The  United  States  and  a  few  other 
fortunate  nations  are  part  of  an  island  of  pros- 
perity in  a  world-wide  sea  of  poverty.  Our 
affluence  has  at  times  severed  us  from  the  great 
poverty  stricken  majority  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple. It  is  essential  that  we  demonstrate  that 
we  continue  to  be  aware  of  the  responsibility 
we  fortunate  few  have  to  assist  the  efforts  of 
others  at  development  and  progress. 

With  Americans,  Lord  Tweedsmuir  wrote, 
"the  sense  of  common  humanity  is  a  warm  and 
constant  instinct  and  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
schools  or  a  slogan  of  the  hustings."  By  the 
careful  selection  and  training  of  men  and 
women  in  whom  that  instinct  is  a  reality,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  already  erased  some  stereo- 
typed images  of  America  and  brought  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  into  contact  with  the 
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first  Americans  they  have  ever  known  person- 
ally. "When  the  Peace  Corps  came  to  my 
country,"  wrote  the  Minister  of  Development 
of  Jamaica,  "they  brought  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
They  came  and  mixed  with  the  people.  They 
worked  closely  with  the  people.  They  closed 
the  gap  and  crashed  the  barrier.  And  because 
they  did  this,  they  have  paved  the  way  for  our 
own  people  to  understand.  .  .  ." 

It  is  no  accident  that  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
have  won  this  kind  of  acceptance.  Nor  is  it  a 
coincidence  that  they  have  been  greeted — as  the 
Ethiopian  Herald  stated — "with  open  arms." 
The}*  have  been  warmly  received  because  they 
represent  the  best  traditions  of  a  free  and 
democratic  society — the  kind  of  society  which 
the  people  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
long  for  as  the  ultimate  end  of  their  own 
revolution. 

The  Communist  system  can  never  offer  men 
optimum  freedom  as  human  beings.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  world's  emerging  nations  know  this. 
Their  aspirations  for  a  free  society  are  being 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  who  have  come  not  to  usurp  but  to 
encourage  the  responsibility  of  local  people  and 
not  to  repress  but  to  respect  the  individual 
characteristics  and  traditions  of  the  local  cul- 
ture. "What  is  most  remarkable  about  Amer- 
ica,'' wrote  German  scholar,  Philip  Schaff,  "is 
that  over  its  confused  diversity  there  broods  a 
higher  unity."  Because  Volunteers  of  different 
races  and  different  religions  nonetheless  come 
from  the  same  country,  they  represent  the  hope 
of  building  a  community  of  free  nations  where- 
in each  one,  conscious  of  its  rights  and  duties, 
will  have  regard  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

Already  the  Peace  Corps  idea  has  spread  to 
other  nations.  Last  week  I  attended  the  official 
inauguration  of  West  Germany's  own  Peace 
Corps  program.1  The  first  group  of  250  young 
men  and  women  will  be  ready  for  service  next 
year  and  will  eventually  include  more  than  a 
thousand  young  Germans  working  around  the 
world.  Three  other  European  countries — the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Norway — have 
started  similar  programs.  Argentina  and  New 
Zealand  have  already  established  volunteer  or- 


ganizations. These  efforts  have  been  stimu- 
lated and  assisted  by  the  International  Peace 
Corps  Secretariat,  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Middle  Level  Manpower 
last  fall  in  Puerto  Rico.2  The  bill  I  am  trans- 
mitting would  enable  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  this  movement. 

The  first  American  Volunteers  are  already 
returning  to  the  United  States  after  two  years 
of  Peace  Corps  service.  They  are  bringing 
home  important  skills  and  experience  which 
will  greatly  enhance  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  strengthen  our  role  in  international 
affairs.  More  than  one-third  of  the  700  Volun- 
teers returning  this  year  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  work  in  international  programs.  Their 
ability  and  usefulness  is  attested  to  by  the  ac- 
tion of  thirty-five  universities  in  the  United 
States  which  have  established  two  hundred 
scholarships  for  returning  Volunteers.  One  of 
these  scholarships  was  created  by  the  donations 
of  the  foreign  students  studying  in  California. 
I  am  also  recommending  a  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  Peace  Corps  to  assist  these 
returning  Volunteers  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  for  further  usefulness  to  the 
Nation. 

The  funds  I  am  requesting  will  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  place  some  13,000  Volunteers 
in  training  or  abroad  by  September  1964,  a  sig- 
nificant increase  over  the  9,000  who  are  expected 
to  be  enrolled  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Three  thousand  Volunteers  of  next  year's  in- 
crease are  destined  for  service  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  one  thousand  in  Africa.  In  both  of 
these  areas  an  historic  opportunity  is  at  hand 
for  the  United  States.  In  Latin  America,  the 
Peace  Corps  can,  within  the  span  of  a  relatively 
few  years,  write  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Inter-American  partnership  and 
kindle  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  democratic 
action  on  the  community  level.  In  Africa  the 
Peace  Corps  will  concentrate  its  efforts  on  meet- 
ing a  critical  teacher  shortage.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Afri- 
can students  is  unparalleled  in  our  history. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  this  legislation  making  it  possible 


1  For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  remarks,  see  Bul- 
letin of  July  22,  1963.  p.  115. 


2  For  a  report  on  the  conference,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  3, 
1962,  p.  853. 
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for  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  to  share  with  the 
new  nations  of  the  world  the  experience  of  a 
democratic  revolution  committed  to  human 
liberty. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Amendment  of  article  VI.A.3  of  the   Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (TIAS  3873). 
Done  at  Vienna  October  4,  1961.     Entered  into  force 
January  31, 1963.     TIAS  5284. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Italy,  July  9,  1963. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,   1962,   with   annexes. 

Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 

New  York,  September  28  through  November  30, 1962. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Nigeria,  June  21,  1963 ; 
Sweden,  July  1,  1963. 

Notification  given  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratifica- 
tion: United  States  (with  a  declaration),  June 
24,  1963. 

Entered  into  force  provisionally:  July  1,  1963. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.  Done  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1955.     TIAS  3324. 

Application  to:  Bahamas,  Virgin  Islands,  April  26, 
1963. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  De- 
cember 27,  1945.  Entered  into  force  December  27, 
1945.     TIAS  1501. 

Signatures    and    acceptances:    Cameroon,    Central 
African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Da- 
homey, July  10,  1963. 
Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.     Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  December  27,  1945.     Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 
Signatures    and    acceptances:    Cameroon,    Central 
African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Da- 
homey, July  10,  1963. 

Fisheries 

Declaration  of  understanding  regarding  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  of  February  8,  1949  (TIAS  2089).  Done 
at  Washington  April  24,  1961. 


Acceptance  deposited:  Poland,  June  5,  1963. 
Entered  into  force:  June  5, 1963. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  June  20,  1963. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15,  1902, 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1962,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
5115. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(including  Land  Berlin),  July  12,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  17,  1962  (TIAS  5259).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  June  24,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  June  24, 1963. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  4,  1963,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5292,  5323).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  La 
Paz  June  24,  1963.    Entered  into  force  June  24, 1963. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  19,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
4952,  5054,  5118,  5254).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Djakarta  June  28, 1963.  Entered  into  force 
June  28, 1963. 

Jordan 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  July  10  and 
September  24,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3663,  4012), 
so  as  to  provide  for  additional  investment  guaran- 
ties authorized  by  new  U.S.  legislation.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Amman  June  25, 1963.  Entered 
into  force  June  25, 1963. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  7,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5208).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  July 
5,  1963.     Entered  into  force  July  5,  1963. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  extending  the  supplementary  air  transport 
services  agreement  of  December  30, 1960,  as  extended 
(TIAS  4645,  4789,  5085).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  June  28,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  June  28, 1963. 

Paraguay 

Agreement  amending  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
of  1946  as  amended  (TIAS  1601,  5000)  and  with- 
drawing agreement  to  terminate  (TIAS  5322).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Asuncion  June  26, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  June  26,  1963. 

Spain 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of 
March  11  and  18,  1960  (TIAS  4463),  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  tracking  and  communi- 
cations facility  on  the  Island  of  Gran  Canaria.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid,  June  27  and 
28,  1963.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  1963. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  June  29,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  June  29, 1963. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


International  Trade  and  Economic  Development 


A  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  U.N.,  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1964..  Us  pur- 
pose is  to  examine  ways  in  which  international  trade  can  be  made  a  more 
effective  instrument  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  All  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
are  expected  to  attend. 

To  prepare  the  groundwork  for  the  Conference,  a  Preparatory  Committee 
has  been  established  consisting  of  32  countries,  including  most  of  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world.  At  the  second  of  the  three  scheduled  sessions 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  which  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
May  21-June  29,  a  preliminary  exploration  was  conducted  of  the  various 
subjects  included  on  the  agenda  for  the  Conference. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  on  May  27  by  Isaiah  Frank, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation. 


We  had  intended  to  avoid  any  general  tour 
d'horizon.  The  United  States  has  not,  how- 
ever, submitted  a  written  statement,  and  some 
preliminary  expression  of  our  views  on  this 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  and  on 
the  Conference  itself  would  be  in  order. 

"We  come  here  with  a  closed  mind  in  one  im- 
portant respect ;  we  do  not  want  these  meetings 
to  be  an  empty  propaganda  show.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  United  States  was  reluctant  ini- 
tially to  hold  the  Conference.  We  consented 
only  after  we  felt  that  the  propaganda  aspects 
had  been  downgraded  in  favor  of  the  practical 
aspects.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  second 
session  is  off  to  a  businesslike  start. 

In  all  other  respects  we  come  with  an  open 
mind.  We  are  ready  to  examine  all  proposals 
that  aim  to  promote  the  trade  and  development 
of  the  developing  countries.  We  hope  to  make 
some  suggestions  ourselves.    We  have  read  with 


interest  and  appreciation  the  written  submis- 
sions already  made  and  are  prepared  to  discuss 
seriously  the  proposals  that  are  serious.  We 
are  willing  to  reexamine  all  assumptions  on 
which  the  present  international  trade  rules  and 
the  existing  organizations  are  based.  We  shall 
not  reject  any  serious  proposal  out  of  hand. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  considering  in  a  re- 
lated whole  all  aspects  of  trade  as  a  means  to 
development  of  developing  countries.  Our 
draft  agenda  for  the  Conference  might  be  im- 
proved stylistically  at  points,  but  it  has  the 
great  virtue  of  being  comprehensive,  because  it 
does  include  all  the  major  trade  problems  of  the 
developing  countries.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
reopen  the  wording  of  the  agenda,  nor  would 
I  favor  rediscussing  points  resolved  at  our  first 
session. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all-inclusiveness 
is  necessarily  good.     It  may  well  be  that  talk- 
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ing  about  everything  means  dealing  seriously 
with  nothing.  This  is  a  danger,  and  I  think  we 
all  recognize  it.  We  must  at  some  stage  be 
selective  if  we  are  to  be  constructive. 

"We  are  delighted  to  see  the  focus  on  trade. 
There  is  a  financing  item  on  our  agenda,  and  I 
realize  it  is  an  important  subject.  But  external 
finance  is  a  residual  item,  the  gap  filler,  as  the 
written  presentation  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic put  it.  The  normal,  the  desirable,  way  to 
finance  imports  is  through  exports,  through 
trade.  We  are  dealing  with  interrelated  prob- 
lems, but  I  think  we  all  agree  that  trade  is  the 
key  element. 

Internal  and  External  Aspects  of  Development 

Development  is  not  a  simple  process.  Of  all 
human  phenomena  with  which  we  must  deal, 
the  problems  of  development  are  perhaps  the 
most  complex.  They  affect  every  phase  of  the 
economic,  political,  social,  and  psychological 
life  of  countries.  The  problems  are  neither  en- 
tirely external  to  a  developing  country's  own 
actions,  nor  are  they  entirely  internal. 

I  think  this  point  is  important.  Most  of  us 
find  it  easier  to  look  outside  ourselves  for  the 
root  of  problems.  We  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries are  inclined  at  times  to  argue  that  the 
reason  the  developing  countries  are  not  pro- 
gressing more  rapidly  is  that  their  own  domes- 
tic houses  are  not  in  order.  By  contrast, 
developing  countries  sometimes  stress  the  ex- 
ternal barriers  which  exist  in  the  developed 
countries. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  there  is  truth  on 
both  sides.  The  distinguished  representative 
from  Pakistan  noted  here  last  week  that  in  the 
final  analysis  the  growth  of  the  developing 
countries  depends  on  their  own  efforts.  We 
all  recognize  the  vital  role  played  in  this  process 
by  stable  governments,  honest  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration, enlightened  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  which  among  other  things  discourage 
capital  flight,  and  the  direction  of  resources  to 
export  industries  with  buoyant  rather  than 
sluggish  markets.  I  noted  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  that  the  removal  of 
the  church  gate  will  not  bring  people  into 
church.  The  removal  of  trade  impediments 
may  or  may  not  bring  trade  to  the  developing 


countries.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  internal 
policies,  for  these  policies  are  fundamental 
determinants  of  growth. 

But  having  said  this,  I  also  agree  that  we  must 
give  close  attention  to  the  impediments  to 
growth  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  falling  price  of  a  key 
commodity,  an  import  restriction  against  a  de- 
veloping country's  product,  an  internal  tax 
which  impedes  consumption  of  a  tropical  com- 
modity (whether  in  free-market  or  centrally 
planned  economies) ,  a  lack  of  foreign  exchange 
to  finance  necessary  imports — all  these  things 
can  negate  the  most  perfect  of  internal  policies. 

The  two  elements — the  internal  and  the  ex- 
ternal measures  supporting  growth — are  linked. 
It  would  be  meaningless  to  assign  priorities  as 
between  them.  Let's  not  deal  with  the  internal 
and  external  problems  as  adversaries.  Instead, 
let  us  examine  both  together.  A  change  in  the 
structure  of  international  trade,  which  is  what 
we  seek  to  achieve,  requires  changes  in  internal 
production  patterns  of  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries.  The  external  changes  are  inex- 
tricably linked  with  the  internal  policies. 

I  am  not  stating  anything  original.  The  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America,  which 
until  recently  was  headed  by  our  distinguished 
Secretary  General  [Raul  Prebisch],  has  done 
brilliant  work  in  relating  these  two  aspects  of 
development.  In  the  recent  paper  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America  entitled 
"Towards  a  Dynamic  Development  Policy  for 
Latin  America,"  *  there  is  a  profound  discussion 
of  the  necessary  domestic  actions  required  for 
development,  the  internal  bottlenecks  which 
must  be  removed,  and  the  cooperation  required 
internally  and  externally.  It  is  the  necessity 
for  this  combination  of  actions  which  I  also 
want  to  stress. 

The  Practical  Approach 

Finally,  before  dealing  with  the  more  im- 
portant agenda  items,  I  would  like  to  endorse 
a  comment  made  by  our  distinguished  Yugo- 
slavian colleague,  namely,  that  we  are  here  to 
be  pragmatic.     Our  aim  is  to  make  progress. 


1  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.12/680. 
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Tli  is  practical  approach  is  important.  Indeed, 
it  is  crucial. 

I  do  not  see  much  merit  in  passing  additional 
resolutions  which  cannot  be  followed  up  by  con- 
crete actions.  As  one  of  my  distinguished 
Latin  American  colleagues  said  to  me,  we  have 
enough  resolution-passing  organizations  al- 
ready. We  do  not  need  any  more.  I  see  little 
sense  in  seeking  to  reach  agreement  on  a  set  of 
principles  which  will  be  universally  acceptable 
only  when  so  watered  down  as  to  be  meaning- 
less in  terms  of  operational  guidance. 

If  my  purpose  were  to  sabotage  this  Con- 
ference, I  would  propose  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  body  to  reach  an  agreed  set  of 
principles  as  the  first  order  of  business  before 
proceeding  further  with  the  concrete  work  of 
our  Conference.  This  could  then  consume  some 
5  to  10  years  of  meaningless  haggling.  We  al- 
ready have  an  illustration  of  this  fact  with 
which  all  of  us  are  familiar  in  the  prolonged 
and  still-continuing  attempt  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  agree  on  words  with  respect  to  a  dec- 
laration on  international  economic  cooperation. 

However,  there  may  be  a  time  at  the  end  of 
our  deliberations  when  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
expression  to  action-directed  principles  that 
are  more  than  mere  words. 

In  the  same  way  that  new  resolutions  or  new 
sets  of  universally  agreed  principles  do  not  of 
themselves  solve  real  world  problems,  neither 
do  new  organizations.  Organizations  are  not 
independent,  living  entities.  They  are  govern- 
ments acting  in  concert.  When  a  government 
says  no  in  one  organization,  it  will  not  say  yes 
elsewhere  only  because  the  label  of  the  orga- 
nization is  changed. 

Once  again,  however,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  present  organizational  structure  is  perfect 
and  unalterable.  The  United  States  is  much 
too  young,  much  too  dynamic,  a  society  to  place 
much  stock  in  the  status  quo  only  because  it  is 
what  we  have.  Let  us  examine  our  organiza- 
tional structure  pragmatically,  and  let  us  then 
suggest  useful  changes  in  a  practical  and  pur- 
poseful way. 

When  I  say  that  purposeful  changes  should 
be  suggested,  I  have  in  mind  that  much  of  what 
we  now  have  is  in  fact  good.  Many  of  the  ac- 
tions in  process  elsewhere  are,  indeed,  soundly 


conceived  and  need  to  be  supported  and 
strengthened.  We  are  not  starting  de  novo  to 
look  at  all  the  problems  of  trade  and  develop- 
ment. We  do  not  want  to  preserve  the  past 
for  its  own  sake,  but  we  do  want  to  use  it  as 
prolog.  We  see  no  sense  in  repeating  what  we 
are  already  doing  in  other  organizations. 

I  should  like  now  to  express  some  preliminary 
views  on  the  problems  we  must  deal  with. 

Commodity  Trade 

A  major  aim  of  the  majority  of  developing 
countries  attending  the  Conference  will  be  to 
have  something  done  to  assure  growing  mar- 
kets and  improved  and  stable  prices  for  their 
exports  of  primary  products.  My  Government 
fully  supports  this  objective. 

Commodity  problems  and  the  possible  ways 
of  dealing  with  them  have  been  extensively  ex- 
plored in  recent  years  within  the  U.N.  frame- 
work and  elsewhere.  The  ground  is  well  pre- 
pared for  our  work.  We  can  start  from  an  ad- 
vanced position.  We  know  a  lot  about  the  prob- 
lems and  a  lot  about  how  to  deal  with  them. 
We  have  taken  a  number  of  valuable  initiatives 
in  the  recent  past. 

Up-to-date  reviews  of  trends  in  commodity 
trade  make  it  clear  that  longer  term  difficulties 
are  superimposed  on  the  problem  of  short-term 
instability  in  commodity  markets.  The  longer 
term  problem  is  the  secular  decline  in  many 
commodity  prices  reflecting  in  many  cases  a 
sluggish  rate  of  growth  in  world  demand.  We 
are  not  as  far  along  in  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  the  longer  term  problem  as  we  are  with 
short-term  market  instability. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  there  can  be 
no  single  device  for  dealing  with  this  range  of 
problems.  We  must  utilize  a  number  of  tools 
in  a  concerted  attack  upon  them. 

First  among  these  tools  are  various  forms  of 
joint  action  on  the  problems  of  particular  com- 
modities, ranging  from  formal  commodity 
agreements  to  study  groups  and  other  consulta- 
tive arrangements.  Commodity  agreements 
may  be  not  only  valuable  but  essential  for  cer- 
tain commodities,  coffee  being  the  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  current  period.  They  may  be  im- 
practical or  undesirable  in  other  cases.  More- 
over, the  signing  of  a  commodity  agreement  in 
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itself  does  not  solve  the  problem.  This  fact  is 
well  illustrated  by  some  of  our  current  problem 
situations,  with  coffee  again  a  case  in  point. 
Unless  steps  are  taken  to  correct  the  underlying 
imbalance  of  supply  and  demand,  through  ef- 
forts to  expand  consumption  and  shift  produc- 
tive resources  into  other  fields,  the  commodity 
agreement  will  break  down.  It  is  only  a  means 
of  buying  time  while  the  necessary  balance  is 
restored  between  production  and  stocks,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  effective  demand  on  the  other. 
Among  the  problems  involved  in  working  out 
agreements  for  commodities  in  longrun  over- 
supply,  or  in  making  such  agreements  work, 
are: 

First,  the  initiation  by  exporting  countries 
of  the  internal  measures  needed  to  discourage 
excess  production  and  to  enforce  the  production 
controls  or  export  quotas  required  by  the  agree- 
ment; 

/Second,  the  provision  of  adequate  returns  to 
producing  countries  but  not  through  price  poli- 
cies that  cause  eventual  loss  of  markets  and  rev- 
enues to  substitute  products ; 

Third,  the  provision  of  fair  opportunities  for 
nations  that  are  low-cost  producers  to  increase 
their  export  quotas,  or  for  efficient  new  produc- 
ers to  enter  the  field ; 

Fourth,  the  segregation  by  an  export  tax  or 
by  other  appropriate  means  of  such  revenues 
as  are  needed  to  help  shift  resources  away  from 
production  of  the  surplus  commodity  into  other, 
more  promising  lines. 

Other  basic  tools  can  supplement  joint  action 
in  individual  commodity  situations.  They  in- 
clude the  general  drive  to  expand  demand  for 
commodities  through  research  and  promotion, 
efforts  to  reduce  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to 
primary  commodity  exports,  diversification 
in  developing  countries,  and  compensatory 
financing. 

We  shall  be  able  to  consider  this  last  device 
in  the  light  of  the  extensive  studies  of  possible 
new  compensatory  financing  facilities  which 
the  CICT  [Commission  on  International  Com- 
modity Trade]  has  just  concluded,  and  taking 
into  account  the  recent  establishment  by  the 
IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund]  of  a  new 
facility  to  offset  short-term  fluctuations  in  ex- 
port earnings.     The  United  States  is  one  of 


those  governments  which  have  seen  a  need  for 
enlarging  the  existing  resources  available  for 
this  purpose.  We  welcome  the  Fund's  action 
and  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  CICT  re- 
port that  it  represents  a  substantial  step  for- 
ward. The  fact  that  the  new  facility  could  be 
created  without  delay  and  without  the  need  for 
a  new  organization  or  new  financial  contribu- 
tions is  of  particular  importance.  We  will  be 
prepared  to  reexamine  the  situation,  if  it  is 
found  that  the  Fund  cannot  satisfactorily  han- 
dle the  problem.  We,  for  our  part,  believe  that 
the  IMF  facility  will  in  fact  prove  valuable. 
And,  as  a  member  of  the  Fund,  we  shall  do  our 
part  in  insuring  that  it  will  be  liberally  and 
sympathetically  administered. 

Manufactures  and  Semimanufactures 

Some  ghosts  must  be  laid  to  rest. 

First,  there  is  the  ghost  that  we,  the  de- 
veloped countries,  want  our  developing-country 
colleagues  to  remain  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water,  that  we  want  to  prevent  them 
from  increasing  their  production  and  export  of 
manufactured  goods. 

What  we  really  want,  of  course,  is  the  reverse. 
Our  interest  is  to  see  more  prosperous  countries, 
not  only  for  their  sake  but  because  we  also  want 
good  customers  and  growing  markets.  We 
know  that  trade  grows  fastest  among  countries 
with  diversified  and  growing  economies. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  recognizes  that  for 
most,  if  not  all,  developing  countries  a  major 
expansion  of  export  earnings  must  take  place  in 
the  semimanufactures  and  manufactures  sec- 
tors if  economic  development  is  to  take  place. 

The  second  ghost  is  that  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween less  and  more  developed  countries  in  trade 
negotiations.  This  one  was  laid  to  rest  in  prac- 
tice more  than  a  decade  ago.  It  was  explicitly 
put  to  its  final  rest,  or  so  we  thought,  at  the 
time  of  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  1961,  when 
it  was  formally  agreed  in  the  Declaration  on 
Promotion  of  the  Trade  of  Less-Developed 
Countries 2  that  full  reciprocity  would  not  be 
sought  from  developing  countries.  For  some 
reason,  this  ghost  keeps  coming  alive. 
The  GATT  ministers  put  it  to  rest  again  just 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1,  1962,  p.  9. 
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last  week.  Their  report s  states  :«*...  that  in 
the  trade  negotiations  every  effort  shall  be  made 
to  reduce  barriers  to  exports  of  the  less- 
developed  countries,  but  that  the  developed 
countries  cannot  expect  to  receive  reciprocity 
from  the  less-developed  countries." 

A  third  ghost  is  the  idea  that,  whenever  de- 
veloping countries  build  an  export  capacity  in 
manufactured  goods,  the  developed  countries 
deny  them  markets.  Cotton  textiles  are  cited  as 
evidence.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  case  typically 
cited.  In  this  unique  case,  a  cooperative  effort 
is  being  made  to  bring  about  an  orderly  expan- 
sion of  markets  in  the  developed  countries — in 
some  cases  to  build  markets  where  there  were 
only  negligible  sales  before.  It  is  being  done  in 
a  pragmatic  fashion,  taking  into  account  the 
complex  social,  economic,  and  domestic  polit- 
ical problems  involved.  The  aim  of  the  cotton 
textile  agreement  is  not  curtailment  of  markets 
but  their  expansion. 

The  real  problem  of  expanding  exports  in  the 
general  field  of  manufactures  and  semimanuf ac- 
tures  is  not  the  restriction  of  markets  but  the 
fact  that  for  many  countries  markets  have  not 
as  yet  even  been  built.  This  is  where  we  should 
put  our  focus. 

Having  spoken  of  ghosts,  let's  move  to  the 
real-life  heart  of  the  matter.  As  I  stated,  this 
is  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  markets. 
It  requires  such  positive  steps  by  developing 
countries  as  market  research  and  export  pro- 
motion. It  involves  appropriate  financial  poli- 
cies in  the  developing  countries  such  as  the 
avoidance  of  overvalued  exchange  rates,  and 
it  requires  the  reduction  and  removal  of  bar- 
riers in  the  developed  countries. 

Activity  in  this  field  is  intense.  Committee 
III  of  the  GATT  has  not  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems, but  it  certainly  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress. The  ministers  of  GATT  countries  last 
week  agreed  to  reexamine  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  to  see  what  modifications 
are  desirable  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the 
export  earnings  of  developing  countries.  In 
fact,  the  decisions  taken  by  the  ministers  at  the 
GATT  meeting  last  week  represent  substantial 
benefits  to  the  developing  countries  without  any 
suggestion  of  new  obligations  on  their  part. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  24,  1963,  p.  995. 


Regional  Groupings 

The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  any 
regional  economic  grouping  and  can  therefore 
speak  objectively.  It  is  well  known  that  we 
support  the  European  Economic  Community. 
We  also  favor  the  gradual  elimination  of  pref- 
erences given  by  the  EEC  to  its  associated  over- 
seas states.  However,  we  recognize  that  the 
preferences  cannot  be  removed  suddenly  and 
without  some  compensatory  benefits  lest  the  as- 
sociated countries  suffer  severe  damage. 

We  support  the  formation  of  regional  group- 
ings among  less  developed  countries. 

In  our  view,  all  regional  groupings  should  be 
subject  to  international  examination  to  assess 
their  trade  effects  on  nonmember  countries. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, under  Dr.  Prebisch's  guidance,  helped  to 
launch  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion. The  United  States  supported  the  former 
from  its  earliest  days  and  is  a  contributor  to  its 
regional  development  bank.  Through  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  we  have  tried  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association. 

We  believe  the  Preparatory  Committee  and 
the  Conference  should  devote  study  to  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  greater  regional  integra- 
tion among  developing  countries  in  order  to 
foster  industries  capable  of  taking  advantage 
of  economies  of  scale  and  therefore  better  able 
to  compete  effectively  in  export  markets. 

Financing  of  Trade 

All  foreign  currency  loans  and  grants  help 
to  finance  trade.  We  agree,  therefore,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  separate  trade  and  finance.  As 
in  other  fields,  however,  we  are  not  starting 
anew  to  examine  problems. 

I  shall  not  at  this  stage  attempt  to  cite  all 
the  relevant  aspects  of  this  agenda  item.  How- 
ever, I  do  wish  to  note  very  briefly  what  the 
United  States  policy  and  actions  are  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject. 

Many  government  submissions  made  to  the 
committee  refer  to  the  need  for  loans  on  soft 
terms.  The  key  development  lending  body  of 
the  United  States  is  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.    Its  loans  are  for  as  much 
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as  40  years  with  a  10-year  grace  period  before 
starting  repayment,  with  only  a  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  per  annum  credit  charge.  From 
1946  to  the  end  of  1962,  United  States  economic 
aid  to  developing  countries  has  been  about  $32 
billion,  of  which  some  $20  billion  has  been  in 
grants.  Since  1958  economic  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  has  been  $16  billion,  half  of  which 
has  been  in  grants  and  half  in  loans. 

So  far  as  technical  assistance  is  concerned, 
all  of  us  remember  the  famous  Point  4  state- 
ment of  President  Truman  which  launched  the 
modern  era  of  technical  assistance.  In  more 
recent  years  our  Peace  Corps  has  been  the 
epitome  of  technical  assistance  on  the  part  of 
stanch  volunteers  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the 
advancement  of  the  developing  countries. 
_  There  is  general  recognition  today  interna- 
tionally of  the  need  for  soft  terms  for  develop- 
ment loans.  In  addition  to  bilateral  assistance, 
the  United  States  is  the  major  contributor  to 
the  multilateral  aid  organizations  and  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  progressive 
softening  of  aid  terms  granted  by  international 
institutions. 

I  am  citing  the  record  in  brief  in  order  simply 
to  indicate  our  recognition  of  some  of  the  points 
about  financing  made  by  other  delegations. 

Trade  With  Centrally  Planned  Economies 

All  of  the  industrialized  countries,  whether 
they  have  free  or  centrally  controlled  econo- 
mies, have  useful  roles  to  play  in  advancing 
growth  in  the  developing  countries.  Because 
of  the  far  superior  strength  of  the  free  econo- 
mies, they  will  continue  to  be  far  more  promi- 
nent than  the  centrally  controlled  economies  in 
trade  with  the  developing  countries. 

I  shall  explain  in  greater  detail  later  in  our 
session  what  we  think  are  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  bilateral  arrangements  with  the  state- 
trading  organizations  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. For  the  present  I  want  only  to  suggest 
that  we  must  examine  in  detail  the  reasons  for 
the  extremely  small  role  which  trade  with  the 
centrally  planned  economies  plays  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  developing  countries. 
We  must  deal  with  the  barriers  to  expanding 
the  trade  of  the  developing  countries  with  the 
centrally  planned  economies  with  the  same  de- 


gree of  realism  we  propose  to  employ  in  dis- 
cussing other  trade  problems. 

Mr.  Chair-man,  my  conclusion  is  brief.  We 
have  come  here  to  work  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  concrete  results  in  fostering  the  trade 
and  development  of  the  developing  countries. 
We  look  forward  to  examining  all  issues  rele- 
vant to  this  problem. 


U.N.  General  Assembly  Adopts 
Seven  Resolutions  on  Financing 

The  fourth  special  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  met  at  New  York  May  11^-June  27  to 
consider  the  financial  situation  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Following  are  statements  made  in  Com- 
mittee V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary)  by 
U.S.  Representatives  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  together  with  texts  of 
seven  resolutions  adopted  in  plenary  session  on 
June  27. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  PLIMPTON,  MAY  22 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4210 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  commencing  this  reply  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Soviet  representative 
this  morning,  I  should  like,  first,  to  quote  what 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  said  to  this  com- 
mittee last  December  3 : 

I  believe  that  the  financial  problem  of  the  organi- 
zation, which  in  substance  is  the  question  now  before 
this  committee,  is  a  vital  one.  A  financially  bankrupt 
United  Nations  would  be  an  ineffective  United  Nations 
if,  indeed,  it  could  survive  on  such  a  basis.  The  finan- 
cial issue  is  thus  one  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  transcends 
political  controversy.  In  their  various  ways  I  believe 
all  states  represented  in  the  United  Nations  have 
found  that  the  organization  is  useful  and,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable in  the  modern  world.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  I  trust  that  the  committee  will  deal  with  this 
item. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Soviet  representative  has  chosen  not  to  deal 
with  the  item  on  that  basis,  on  the  basis  hoped 
for  by  the  Secretary-General,  but,  instead,  has 
chosen  to  indulge  in  the  very  political  contro- 
versy, the  very  cold-war  aggression  which  the 
Secretary-General  hoped  could  be  transcended. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  "threats"  and 
"blackmail"  were  mentioned.  I  leave  to  this 
committee  the  determination  as  to  who  has  made 
them. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative made  the  choice  that  he  made  in 
dealing  with  this  item.     I  will  not  imitate  him. 

In  defense  of  the  Soviet  bloc's  refusal  to  pay 
its  just  assessments  for  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations,  a  refusal  which  is 
pushing  the  United  Nations  toward  bankruptcy, 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  repeated 
exactly  the  same  arguments  as  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  the  Soviet  Union  unsuc- 
cessfully made  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  last  summer,1  and  made  again  before 
this  committee  and  the  General  Assembly  last 
fall,2  and  made  again  before  the  Working 
Group  last  winter.3  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
arguments  that  were  completely  disposed  of  by 
the  Court's  Advisory  Opinion  of  July  20,  1962, 
completely  disposed  of  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly's acceptance  of  that  opinion  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  76  to  17,  with  8  abstentions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  opinion  and  that  accept- 
ance by  the  General  Assembly  conclusively  es- 
tablished that  the  costs  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the 
Congo  (ONUC)  assessed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly against  member  states  are  "expenses  of  the 
Organization"  within  the  meaning  of  article  17 
of  the  charter  and  thus  are  legally  binding  ob- 
ligations of  the  members  and  are,  of  course, 
covered  by  article  19. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  repetition  of  thrice-re- 
jected, shopworn  arguments  can  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  is  repudiating  its  clearly 
established  charter  obligations  and  by  so  doing 
is  doing  its  worst  to  drive  the  United  Nations 
toward  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  no  intention 
of  discussing  Soviet  arguments  that  have  long 
since  been  disposed  of  by  the  Court  opinion  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  General  Assembly,  I  can- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1962,  p.  30, 
and  Aug.  13, 1962,  p.  246. 

J  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1963,  p.  30. 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  25,  1963,  p.  443 ;  for 
the  report  of  the  Working  Group  ( or  Committee  of  21 ) , 
see  U.N.  doc.  A/5407  and  Corr.  L 


not  help  but  point  out  one  thing  to  the  106 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  are  not  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
charter  provides  "the  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly,"  in  spite  of 
that  clear  language  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  peacekeeping  expenses  apportioned,  if  you 
please,  by  the  Security  Council.  What  a  result, 
Mr.  Chairman !  The  11  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  determining  how  the  other  100 
members  of  the  United  Nations  shall  pay  for  a 
peacekeeping  operation  as  to  which,  according 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  they  have  no  say  whatso- 
ever. Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  100 
members,  such  a  result  is  not  only  on  its  face 
contrary  to  the  express  wording  of  the  charter ; 
it  has  been  authoritatively  and  conclusively  re- 
jected by  the  Court  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  need  to  comment  in 
detail  on  the  stale  accusations  of  the  Soviet 
representative  concerning  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo.  It  was  the  Security 
Council  itself,  with  the  Soviets  voting  yes,  and 
the  General  Assembly  itself  that  authorized  and 
repeatedly  reaffirmed  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures in  accordance  with  which  the  ONUC 
operation  has  been  carried  out.4  The  two  Secre- 
tary-Generals of  the  United  Nations  who  were 
charged  with  the  direction  of  their  operation  by 
the  Security  Council  were  careful  and  have  been 
careful  to  consult  the  Congo  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  major  issues  arising  in  the  Congo. 
The  Government  of  the  Congo  itself  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  strong  desire  to  have  the 
U.N.  operations  continue.  And  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary-General  it  refuted  the  So- 
viet contentions  about  the  operation  and  spe- 
cifically rejected  the  Soviet  demand  that  the 
United  Nations  forever  get  out  of  the  Congo. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative pretends  to  be  attacking  so-called  co- 
lonialists and  so-called  foreign  monopolies,  in 
actual  fact  he  has  been  attacking  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  which  au- 
thorized the   United  Nations   actions   in   the 


'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1960,  p. 
159 ;  Aug.  8,  1960,  p.  221 ;  Sept.  5,  I960,  p.  384 ;  Oct.  10, 
1960.  p.  583. 
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Congo,  and  is  attacking  the  Congo  Advisory 
Committee,  which  steadily  has  reviewed  and 
guided  the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo, 
and  is  attacking  the  Congo  Government  itself, 
whose  urgent  and  repeated  requests  have  led  to 
the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mind this  committee  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
never  made  the  slightest  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operation  and  re- 
lated economic  and  technical  assistance  aid  proj- 
ects for  the  benefit  of  the  Congolese  people.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Union  has  limited  its 
efforts  to  trying  to  sabotage  the  United  Nations 
Operation  in  the  Congo  simply  because  it  could 
not  control  the  operation  for  its  own  imperial- 
istic purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Soviet  smokescreen  of 
slanted  and  slanderous  misrepresentation  as  to 
the  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  achieve 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Congo  can  conceal 
the  fact  that  that  operation  is  succeeding,  or  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  op- 
posed it,  or  that  the  United  States  has  whole- 
heartedly supported  that  operation  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  you  will  let  me 
remind  the  committee  that  the  United  States 
has  contributed  by  way  of  assessments  and  vol- 
untary payments  $114  million  to  the  ONUC 
operation  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
only  contributed  nothing  but  that  it  is  $32  mil- 
lion in  arrears  in  the  assessments  that  have  been 
lawfully  imposed  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Congo,  apart  from 
these  military  operations,  the  United  States  has 
contributed  or  pledged  $31  million  to  the  Congo 
Fund.  The  Soviet  Union  has  contributed  not 
one  kopek. 

Through  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  another  $70 
million  for  the  Congo  import-export  program. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  contributed  not  one 
kopek. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted in  food  under  the  Food-f or- Peace  Program 
in  arrangement  with  the  United  Nations  $40 
million  for  the  Congo.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
contributed  not  one  kopek. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  says— as  do 


all  other  members  and  they  mean  it — that  it  is 
a  peace-loving  country.  Does  it  desire  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  ?  The  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  established  by  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  has  helped  to  keep  that  peace, 
but  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  say  that  that 
peacekeeping  operation  is  illegal  and  should  be 
withdrawn.  And  they  have  said  that  they  will 
not  pay  for  any  part  of  it.  This  makes  one  ask 
this  question,  Mr.  Chairman:  What  does  the 
Soviet  Union  really  want  in  the  Middle  East  ? 
And  why  does  it  oppose  a  United  Nations  op- 
eration which  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  its  policies  and  the  policies  of 
the  United  Nations  coincide.  The  United 
States  wants  a  world  of  independent,  sovereign 
states  free  to  work  out  their  destinies  in  their 
own  ways,  free  from  domination  by  outside 
powers  or  outside  totalitarian  parties.  The 
United  States  wants  developing  states  to  be 
given  all  possible  assistance  in  their  task  of 
developing  their  own  resources,  their  own  skills, 
and  their  own  talents.  So  does  the  United 
Nations.  I  heard  with  astonishment  our 
Soviet  colleague  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
going  to  refuse  to  share  in  the  technical  assist- 
ance projects  of  the  United  Nations  which  aim 
for  exactly  those  aims  and  which  the  United 
States  fully  supports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  our  pride  that  the 
aims  of  the  United  States  and  the  aims  of  the 
United  Nations  are  the  same,  and  our  determina- 
tion that  despite  obstructionisms  our  joint  aims 
shall  be  realized,  and  despite  Soviet  attempts  to 
bankrupt  this  organization.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  United  States  delegation  is  confident  that 
all  members  of  this  organization  who  share 
those  aims  will  stand  fast  in  their  determination 
that  this  organization  shall  not  be  bankrupt 
and  shall  survive. 

[In  a  further  intervention,  Ambassador  Plimpton 
said :  ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  my 
Soviet  colleague  is  unduly  complimentary  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  in  advance,  at  least, 
some  replies  to  Soviet  contentions.  When  one 
has  heard  the  somewhat  cracked  phonograph 
record  played  so  many  times,  despite  the  fact 
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that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
General  Assembly  have  rejected  the  tune,  one 
has  no  difficulty  in  remembering  the  same  old 
words. 

I  might  just  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  remainder  of  our  discus- 
sions in  this  room  and  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
formal conferences,  which,  I  hope,  will  lead  to 
some  solution  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  this 
organization,  will  be  held  on  the  basis  suggested 
by  the  Secretary-General.  Surely  all  of  us  are 
interested  in  this  organization,  in  its  survival. 
And  the  United  States  delegation  earnestly 
hopes  that  from  now  on  we  shall  conduct  our- 
selves in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  solutions  and 
not  against  solutions. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  STEVENSON,  JUNE  21 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4224 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  this  morning  will  not 
take  very  long. 

The  time  for  contention  and  debate — for  nego- 
tiation and  maneuver — on  the  subject  at  hand 
is  now  behind  us.  Heaven  knows  that  time  was 
long  enough ! 

But  we  meet  today  in  an  atmosphere  of  gen- 
eral relief,  in  a  mood  of  sober  confidence.  "We 
meet  in  an  environment  of  renewed  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  men  of  good  will  to  resolve  their 
common  problems — faith  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  and  thus  in  the  future  of  this  organiza- 
tion. More  specifically,  we  can  see  ahead  of  us 
a  way  back  toward  financial  health  for  the 
United  Nations — a  trip  that  may  not  be  entirely 
smooth  but  one  for  which  we  at  least  now  have 
a  road  map. 

Let  me  contrast  this  atmosphere  briefly  with 
the  almost  desperate  outlook  of  1  year  ago,  when 
financial  disorder  threatened  to  give  way  to 
financial  chaos. 

Let  me  contrast  this  with  the  general  feeling 
of  pessimism  which  prevailed — without  war- 
rant, I  always  believed — when  the  Committee  of 
21  concluded  its  work  a  few  months  ago. 

And  let  me  contrast  the  mood  of  today  with 
that  of  the  early  meetings  of  this  committee, 
when  bitter  and  unfounded  charges  were  made 


against   my    country,    charges   which   I   will 
ignore. 

For  more  than  a  month  now  you  have  been 
going  through  the  most  exacting  and  most  re- 
warding task  of  civilized  man — the  task  of  rec- 
onciling different  points  of  view,  of  accommo- 
dating national  positions,  of  producing  a  con- 
sensus. In  the  process  we  have  all  endured 
disappointment  and  frustration.  There  were 
times  when  the  last  drop  of  patience  seemed  to 
have  drained  away  and  the  last  drop  of  energy 
seemed  to  be  expended. 

But  the  members  have  been  aware  that  much 
more  was  at  stake  than  a  fundraising  formula. 
They  have  been  conscious  that  political  and 
constitutional  issues  underlay  and  outweighed 
the  financial  issue.  They  have  been  mindful  of 
the  integrity  of  the  organization  itself,  and  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  members  for  defend- 
ing and  preserving  that  integrity. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  before  us  a  group 
of  resolutions  which  are  not  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  they  would  have  been  written  by  any 
delegation  here  today.  But  the  impressive  list 
of  sponsors  is  evidence  enough  of  the  broad 
consensus  that  has  emerged  from  this  long 
process.  And  it  also  is  evidence  of  the  large 
number  of  delegations  which  have  worked  so 
hard  to  find  the  key  to  a  statesmanlike  solution. 
For  this  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  does  not  look 
upon  the  package  of  resolutions  before  us  as 
ideal  in  all  respects.  For  one  thing,  the  refer- 
ence to  "special  responsibilities  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security,"  which  ap- 
pears as  the  fourth  principle  in  the  draft  reso- 
lution on  general  principles,  strikes  us  as  a 
misreading  of  the  charter.  The  special  respon- 
sibility for  decisions  about  peace  and  security 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  organization  was  allo- 
cated, under  the  charter,  not  to  the  5  permanent 
members  but  to  all  11  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  Moreover,  the  charter  does  not  assign 
responsibility  for  financing  peace  and  security 
decisions,  or  for  financing  any  other  kind  of 
decision,  to  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
but  to  the  General  Assembly  as  a  whole. 

Also,  while  any  of  the  permanent  members 
can  block  Security  Council  action,  they  do  not 
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themselves,  without  the  votes  of  nonpermanent 
members,  have  the  power  to  initiate  action. 
Furthermore,  any  such  principle  would  hardly 
be  applicable  to  a  peacekeeping  operation  such 
as  UNEF,  initiated  by  a  recommendation  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  the  General  Assembly — and  not  the  Se- 
curity Council — to  which  the  charter  gives  the 
responsibility  for  financing  the  U.N.'s  activi- 
ties. I  cannot  believe  that  any  delegation, 
with  a  few  obvious  exceptions,  believes  that  the 
trend  toward  the  assumption  of  useful  respon- 
sibilities by  the  Assembly  should  now  be  termi- 
nated and  the  right  to  finance  peacekeeping 
operations  reserved  for  settlement  in  some  small 
room  by  a  few  great  powers. 

We  also  feel  that  the  next  principle,  in  para- 
graph (e),  which  refers  to  the  possibility  of 
special  consideration  for  the  victims  of  or  those 
otherwise  involved  in  events  or  actions  leading 
to  a  peacekeeping  operation,  may  raise  serious 
practical  problems  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  unpredictable  events  of  the  future.  Never- 
theless, the  collective  responsibility  of  all  mem- 
bers is  reaffirmed  with  pristine  clarity  as  the 
first  principle;  and  the  possibility  of  special 
consideration  for  members  covered  by  (e)  is 
appropriately  related  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  so  that  we  will  be  free  to 
deal  realistically  with  each  issue,  as  it  arises, 
in  the  larger  interest  of  peace  itself. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
resolutions  before  us  are  not  just  the  way  any 
of  the  delegations  would  have  preferred  to  see 
them ;  that  accommodations  to  other  views  have 
been  made  by  many  of  the  members;  that  some 
have  agreed  to  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  fi- 
nancial cost  than  they  intended  to  a  few  weeks 
ago ;  and  that  the  net  result  is  a  true  consensus 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  reached  by  the 
democratic  process  of  give  and  take. 

The  facts  are  that  these  draft  resolutions 
among  them  establish  a  useful  set  of  agreed  gen- 
eral principles  to  guide  us  in  the  future;  they 
provide  an  equitable  basis  for  financing  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Congo  for  the  rest  of  this 
year ;  they  establish  a  deadline  for  working  out 
schedules  for  the  payment  of  arrearages;  and 
they  extend  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  authority 


of  the  Secretary-General  to  sell  the  remaining 
part  of  the  authorized  bond  issue. 

In  brief,  they  accomplish  somewhat  more 
than  the  minimum  task  we  set  ourselves:  to 
resolve  the  immediate  problem  of  financial 
support  for  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Congo. 

As  evidence  of  our  support,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  United  States  is  prepared,  subject  to  its 
governmental  processes,  to  join  other  developed 
countries  in  making  a  voluntary  contribution, 
in  addition  to  its  assessment,  to  help  provide 
the  funds  required  under  the  financing  resolu- 
tions. It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  this  year  a 
number  of  other  developed  countries  have  also 
indicated  their  willingness  to  make  such  volun- 
tary contributions.  This  is  additional  evidence 
of  the  general  will  to  restore  this  organization 
to  financial  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  resolutions  testify  to 
the  underlying  agreement  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  membership  that  the  major  and  smaller 
powers  share  a  common  interest  in  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world — and  share  a  common 
interest  in  strengthening  the  United  Nations 
for  collective  pursuit  of  that  interest. 

It  may  well  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  greater 
tests  still  lie  ahead.  But  we  can  all  take  legiti- 
mate satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  world 
has  once  again  met  a  severe  test  of  its  confidence 
in  this  great  experiment  in  collective  security — 
and  the  United  Nations  has  emerged  stronger 
than  before. 

With  that  sense  of  satisfaction,  with  renewed 
faith  and  pride  in  the  organization,  the  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  vote  in  favor  of 
the  five  resolutions  before  us.5 

TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution  I  6 

General  principles  to  sebve  as  guidelines  fob 
the  shaking  of  the  costs  of  future  peace- 
keeping operations  involving  heavy  expenditures 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  report  of  the  Working 


8  U.N.  docs.  A/O.  5/L.  782-786;  A/C.  5/L.  787  and 
L.  788  were  introduced  on  June  24. 

•U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1874(S-IV)  (A/C.5/L.  782); 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  92-11,  with  3  abstentions. 
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<Jroup  on  the  Examination  of  the  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Procedures  of  the  United  Nations,  submitted 
pursuant  to  General  Assembly  resolution  1854  B 
( XVII )  of  19  December  1902, 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  sharing  equitably  the 
financial  burden  of  peace-keeping  operations  to  the 
■extent  not  otherwise  covered  by  agreed  arrangements, 

1.  Affirms  that  the  following  principles,  inter  alia, 
shall  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  equitable  sharing,  by 
assessed  or  voluntary  contributions  or  a  combination 
thereof,  of  the  costs  of  peace-keeping  operations 
involving  heavy  expenditures  that  may  be  initiated  in 
the  future : 

(a)  That  the  financing  of  such  operations  is  the  col- 
lective responsibility  of  all  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations ; 

(b)  That,  whereas  the  economically  more  developed 
countries  are  in  a  position  to  make  relatively  larger 
contributions,  the  economically  less  developed  countries 
have  a  relatively  limited  capacity  to  contribute  toward 
peace-keeping  operations  involving  heavy  expenditures ; 

(c)  That,  without  prejudice  to  the  principle  of  col- 
lective responsibility,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  voluntary  contributions  from  Member 
States ; 

(d)  That  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  connexion  with  their  contributions  to  the  financing 
of  peace  and  security  operations ; 

(e)  That,  where  circumstances  warrant,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  give  special  consideration  to  the 
situation  of  any  Member  States  which  are  victims  of, 
and  those  which  are  otherwise  involved  in,  the  events 
or  actions  leading  to  a  peace-keeping  operation ; 

2.  Considers  that  suitable  administrative  procedures 
should  be  established  to  ensure  that  provision  for  the 
financing  of  a  peace-keeping  operation  is  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  time  the  operation  is  au- 
thorized ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  review  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive and  Budgetary  Questions,  as  appropriate,  suitable 
administrative  procedures  designed  to  improve  the  fi- 
nancial procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  time  peace-keeping  operations  are  au- 
thorized, and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
eighteenth  session  on  the  results  of  this  review  and 
any  recommendations  he  may  wish  to  make  regarding 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  future. 

Resolution  II  7 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force:  Cost  estimates 
and  financing  for  the  period  1  july  to  31  decem- 
BER 1963 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1089  (XI)  of  21  December 


1956,  1090  (XI)  of  27  February  1957,  1151  (XII)  of 
22  November  1957,  1337  (XIII)  of  13  December  1958, 
1441  (XIV)  of  5  December  1959,  1575  (XV)  of  20 
December  1960  and  1733  (XVI)  of  20  December  1961, 
Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral on  the  cost  estimates  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  (UNEF)8  for  the  period  1  January  1963 
to  31  December  1963,  and  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions" thereon, 

1.  Decides  to  continue  the  Special  Account  for  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  expend  up  to 
31  December  1963  at  an  average  monthly  rate  not  to 
exceed  $1,580,000  for  the  continuing  cost  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force ; 

3.  Decides  to  appropriate  an  amount  of  $9,500,000 
for  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  for  the  period  1  July  1963  to  31  December  1963 ; 

4.  Decides  to  apportion: 

(a)  the  amount  of  $2,500,000  among  all  Member 
States  in  accordance  with  the  regular  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  1963 ; 

(b)  the  $7,000,000  balance  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  paragraph  3  of  this  resolution,  among  all  Mem- 
ber States  in  accordance  with  the  regular  scale  of 
assessments  for  1963,  except  that  each  "economically 
less  developed  country"  shall  be  assessed  an  amount 
calculated  at  45  per  cent  of  its  rate  under  the  regular 
scale  of  assessments  for  1963 ; 

provided  that  this  apportionment  shall  constitute  an 
ad  hoc  arrangement  for  the  present  phase  of  this  peace- 
keeping operation,  and  shall  not  constitute  a  precedent 
for  the  future ; 

5.  Decides  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
"economically  less  developed  countries"  shall  mean  all 
Member  States  except  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Byelorussian  SSR,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Japan,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Romania,  South  Africa,  Sweden, 
Ukrainian  SSR,  USSR,  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America ; 

6.  Recommends  that  the  Member  States  named  in 
paragraph  5  of  this  resolution  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  addition  to  their  assessments  under  this 
resolution  in  order  to  finance  authorized  expenditures 
in  excess  of  the  total  amount  assessed  under  this 
resolution,  such  voluntary  contributions  to  be  credited 
to  a  special  account  by  the  Secretary-General  and 
transferred  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
Special  Account  as  and  when  an  "economically  less 
developed  country"  has  once  paid  to  the  credit  of  that 
account  its  assessment  under  paragraph  4(b)  of  this 
resolution  or  an  equal  amount,  the  transfer  to  be  of 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total 


7  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1875    (S-IV)  (A/C.5/L.783)  ; 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  80  to  11,  with  16  abstentions. 
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of  such  voluntary  contributions  as  the  amount  of  such 
payment  bears  to  the  total  of  the  assessments  on 
"economically  less  developed  countries"  under  para- 
graph 4(b)  ;  any  amount  left  in  such  special  account 
on  31  December  1965  shall  revert  to  the  Member  States 
that  made  such  voluntary  contributions  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  voluntary  contributions ; 

7.  Appeals  to  all  other  Member  States  who  are  in  a 
position  to  assist  to  make  similar  voluntary  contribu- 
tions or  alternatively  to  forgo  having  their  assessment 
calculated  at  the  rate  mentioned  in  the  exception  con- 
tained in  paragraph  4(b)  of  this  resolution ; 

8.  Decides  that  voluntary  contributions  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  6  and  7  of  this  resolution  may  be  made  by 
a  Member  State,  at  its  option,  in  the  form  of  services 
and  supplies,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary-General, 
furnished  for  use  in  connexion  with  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  during  the  period  1  July  1963  to  31 
December  1963  for  which  the  Member  State  does  not 
require  reimbursement,  the  Member  State  to  be  credited 
with  the  fair  value  thereof  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Member   State  and  the  Secretary-General. 

Resolution  III10 

United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo:  Cost 
estimates  and  financing  foe  the  peeiod  1  july  to 
31  December  1963 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14 
July  1960,  22  July  1960,  9  August  1960,  21  February 
1961  and  24  November  1961,  and  General  Assembly 
resolutions  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September  1960,  1583 
(XV)  of  20  December  1960,  1595  (XV)  of  3  April 
1961,  1599  (XV),  1600  (XV)  and  1601  (XV)  of  15 
April  1961,  1619  (XV)  of  21  April  1961,  1633  (XVI) 
of  30  October  1961  and  1732  (XVI)  of  20  December 
1961, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral on  the  cost  estimates  of  the  United  Nations  Opera- 
tion in  the  Congo  (ONUC)  u  for  the  period  1  July 
1963  to  31  December  1963,  and  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  u  thereon, 

1.  Decides  to  continue  the  Congo  ad  hoc  Account 
for  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  Operation  in 
the  Congo ; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  expend  up  to 
31  December  1963  at  an  average  monthly  rate  not  to 
exceed  $5,500,000  for  the  continuing  cost  of  the  United 
Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo ; 

3.  Decides  to  appropriate  an  amount  of  $33,000,000 
for  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  for  the 
period  1  July  1963  to  31  December  1963 ; 

4.  Decides  to  apportion : 


"U.N.   doc.  A/RES/1876(S-IV)(A/C.5/L.784); 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  80  to  12,  with  15  abstentions. 
u  U.N.  doc.  A/5416. 
u  U.N.  doc.  A/5421. 


(a)  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  among  all  Member 
States  in  accordance  with  the  regular  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  1963 ; 

(b)  the  $30,000,000  balance  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  paragraph  3  of  this  resolution,  among  all  Mem- 
ber States  in  accordance  with  the  regular  scale  of 
assessments  for  1963,  except  that  each  "economically 
less  developed  country"  shall  be  assessed  an  amount 
calculated  at  45  per  cent  of  its  rate  under  the  regular 
scale  of  assessments  for  1963 ; 

provided  that  this  apportionment  shall  constitute 
an  ad  hoc  arrangement  for  the  present  phase  of  this 
peace-keeping  operation,  and  shall  not  constitute  a 
precedent  for  the  future ; 

5.  Decides  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
"economically  less  developed  countries"  shall  mean  all 
Member  States  except  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Hungary, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Romania,  South 
Africa,  Sweden,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  of  America ; 

6.  Recommends  that  the  Member  States  named  in 
paragraph  5  of  this  resolution  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  addition  to  their  assessments  under  this 
resolution  in  order  to  finance  authorized  expenditures 
in  excess  of  the  total  amount  assessed  under  this  resolu- 
tion, such  voluntary  contributions  to  be  credited  to  a 
special  account  by  the  Secretary-General  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Congo  ad  hoc  Account  as  and  when  an 
"economically  less  developed  country"  has  once  paid 
to  the  credit  of  that  account  its  assessment  under  para- 
graph 4(b)  of  this  resolution  or  an  equal  amount,  the 
transfer  to  be  of  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  of  such  voluntary  contributions 
as  the  amount  of  such  payment  bears  to  the  total  of 
the  assessments  on  "economically  less  developed  coun- 
tries" under  paragraph  4(b)  ;  any  amount  left  in  such 
special  account  on  31  December  1965  shall  revert  to  the 
Member  States  that  made  such  voluntary  contributions 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ; 

7.  Appeals  to  all  other  Member  States  which  are  in 
a  position  to  assist  to  make  similar  voluntary  contribu- 
tions or  alternatively  to  forego  having  their  assess- 
ments calculated  at  the  rate  mentioned  in  the  excep- 
tion contained  in  paragraph  4(b)   of  this  resolution; 

8.  Decides  that  voluntary  contributions  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  6  and  7  of  this  resolution  may  be  made 
by  a  Member  State,  at  its  option,  in  the  form  of  serv- 
ices and  supplies,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary-General, 
furnished  for  use  in  connexion  with  the  United  Nations 
Operation  in  the  Congo  during  the  period  1  July  1963 
to  31  December  1963  for  which  the  Member  State  does 
not  require  reimbursement,  the  Member  State  to  be 
credited  with  the  fair  value  thereof  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Member  State  and  the  Secretary-General. 
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Resolution  IV  » 

Payment  of  arbeaes  in  respect  of  assessed  con- 
tributions to  the  Special  Account  for  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Account 
for  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Working  Group 
on  the  Examination  of  the  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Procedures  of  the  United  Nations, 

Noting  with  concern  the  present  financial  situation 
of  the  Organization  resulting  from  the  non-payment  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  past  assessments  for  the  UNEF 
Special  Account  and  the  Congo  ad  hoc  Account, 

Believing  that  it  is  essential  that  all  assessments  for 
these  Accounts  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible, 

1.  Appeals  to  Member  States  which  continue  to  be 
In  arrears  in  respect  of  their  assessed  contributions  for 
payment  to  the  UNEF  Special  Account  and  the  Congo 
ad  hoc  Account  to  pay  their  arrears,  disregarding  other 
factors,  as  soon  as  their  respective  constitutional  and 
financial  arrangements  can  be  processed,  and,  pending 
these  arrangements,  to  make  an  announcement  of  their 
intention  to  dp  so ; 

2.  Expresses  its  conviction  that  Member  States  who 
are  in  arrears  and  object  on  political  or  juridical 
grounds  to  paying  their  assessments  on  these  accounts 
nevertheless  will,  without  prejudice  to  their  respective 
positions,  make  a  special  effort  towards  solving  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  United  Nations  by  making 
these  payments ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  with 
those  Member  States  which  are  in  arrears  on  the 
UNEF  Special  Account  and  on  the  Congo  ad  hoc  Ac- 
count and  to  work  out  with  them  arrangements  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  modalities  within  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  including 
the  possibility  of  payment  by  instalment,  for  bringing 
the  payments  of  these  accounts  up  to  date  as  soon  as 
possible ; 

4.  Requests  Member  States  who  are  in  arrears  on 
these  accounts  to  make  the  arrangements  with  the 
Secretary-General  set  out  in  paragraph  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion before  31  October  1963 ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  consulta- 
tions and  arrangements  mentioned  in  paragraphs  3  and 
4  of  this  resolution. 

Resolution  V  " 

Terms  and  conditions  governing  the  issue  of  United 
Nations  bonds 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  decision  in  operative  paragraph  1  of 


General  Assembly  resolution  1739  (XVI)  of  20  Decem- 
ber 1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  issue 
United  Nations  bonds  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  annex  to  that  resolution, 

Decides  to  amend  paragraph  8  of  the  annex  to  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  1739  (XVI)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  bonds  may  be  sold  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
time  to  time  until  31  December  1963." 

Resolution  VI  '•'• 

Establishment  of  a  Peace  Fund 

The  General  Assembly, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
as  set  out  in  Article  1  of  the  Charter, 

Realizing  the  need  for  prompt  and  effective  action  to 
prevent  any  threats  to  or  breaches  of  international 
peace  and  security, 

Believing  that  inadequate  financial  resources  can 
seriously  delay  or  jeopardize  the  success  of  such  action, 

Desiring  to  make  sufficient  funds  readily  available 
to  the  Secretary-General,  thus  enabling  him  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  the  Charter  in  cases 
of  breaches  of  the  peace  without  undue  delay, 

Convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Fund 
through  voluntary  contributions  from  Member  States 
as  well  as  organizations  and  individuals  is  worthy  of 
study  as  a  means  of  furthering  this  objective, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  all 
Member  States  and  other  interested  organizations  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  such  a 
Peace  Fund ; 

2.  Requests  further  the  Secretary-General  to  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  eighteenth  session. 

Resolution  VII  " 

Continuation  of  the  Working  Group  on  the  Exami- 
nation of  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Procedures  of  the  United  Nations  established 
under  General  Assembly  resolution  1854/B 
(XVII) 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  1854  B 
(XVII)," 

Bearing  in  mind  the  principles  enunciated  in  resolu- 
tion 1874  (S-IV)  of  27  June  1963,  that  shall  serve  as 
guidelines  for  the  equitable  sharing  of  the  costs  of 
peace-keeping  operations  involving  heavy  expenditures 
that  may  be  initiated  in  the  future,  to  the  extent  that 
these  expenditures  will  not  be  otherwise  covered  by 
agreed  arrangements, 

Bearing  in  mind  further  that  the  maintenance  of 


"U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1877(S-IV)(A/C.5/L.785)  ; 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  79  to  12,  with  17  abstentions. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1878(S-IV)  (A/C.5/L.786)  ; 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  93  to  12,  with  4  abstensions. 
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peace  and  security  is  a  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Desirous  that  ways  and  means  should  be  found  to 
arrive  at  working  arrangements  so  that  all  Member 
States  may  feel  able  to  share  in  such  costs, 

Noting  that  the  tasks  with  which  the  Working  Group 
on  the  Examination  of  the  Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary Procedures  of  the  United  Nations  was  charged 
have  not  been  completed, 

1.  Decides  to  continue  in  being  the  Working  Group 
on  the  Examination  of  the  Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary Procedures  of  the  United  Nations ; 

2.  Requests  the  Working  Group  to : 

(a)  Recommend  a  special  method  for  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  future  peace-keeping  operations 
involving  heavy  expenditures  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise covered  by  agreed  arrangements ; 

(b)  Consider  suggestions  regarding  other  sources  of 
financing  future  peace-keeping  operations ; 

(c)  Explore  ways  and  means  for  bringing  about  the 
widest  possible  measure  of  agreement  among  all  Mem- 
ber States  on  the  question  of  the  financing  of  future 
peace-keeping  operations ; 

3.  Invites  the  Working  Group  to  consult  as  appro- 
priate with  the  Committee  on  Contributions ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  available 
to  the  Working  Group  the  necessary  facilities  and 
assistance  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  tasks ; 

5.  Asks  the  Working  Group  to  report  on  these  mat- 
ters to  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  at  its  nineteenth  regular  session. 
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Foreign  Service  Examination 
To  Be  Held  September  7 

Press  release  368  dated  July  12 

Applications  for  the  Foreign  Service  officer  exami- 
nation, to  be  given  September  7  in  major  cities  through- 
out the  country,  must  be  filed  no  later  than  July  22. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Board  of  Examiners,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20520. 

Eligible  candidates  are  those  who  were  at  least  21 
years  of  age  or  under  31  years  of  age  as  of  July  1 
and  who  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  9  years  as  of  that  date.  Those  who  have 
bachelors'  degrees  or  who  have  successfully  completed 
their  junior  year  of  college  may  take  the  examination 
at  age  20. 


Candidates  taking  the  examination  will  be  tested 
in  English  expression,  general  ability,  and  general 
background.  In  addition  three  options  will  be  offered 
to  test  specific  knowledge  in  (1)  history,  government, 
and  social  sciences,  (2)  management  and  business 
administration,  and  (3)  economics. 

The  work  of  the  Foreign  Service  requires  a  diver- 
sity of  skills.  Applicants  with  training  in  budget  and 
fiscal  work,  management,  personnel,  law,  labor  re- 
lations, banking  and  finance,  foreign  trade,  and  all 
other  aspects  of  economics  and  administration  are 
sought,  as  well  as  those  with  training  in  political 
science,  history,  government,  and  the  liberal  arts. 

The  following  are  the  72  cities  where  the  examina- 
tion will  be  held : 

Agana,  Guam;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. ;  Anchorage, 
Alaska ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Augusta,  Maine ;  Austin,  Tex. ; 
Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.;  Boise,  Idaho;  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  Charlotte  Amalie,  V.I. ;  Cheyenne^ 
Wyo. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
Columbia,  S.C. ;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Detroit,  Mich.;  El  Paso, 
Tex. ;  Fairbanks,  Alaska ;  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. ;  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Helena,  Mont;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Jackson,  Miss.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.  - 
Juneau,  Alaska;  Kansas  City,  Kans. ;  Little  Rock', 
Ark.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Madison, 
Wis.;  Manchester,  N.H. ;  Miami,  Fla.;  Montgomery, 
Ala. ;  Montpelier,  Vt. ;  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Omaha,' 
Nebr. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Pierre, 
S.  Dak. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Providence, 
R.I. ;  Raleigh,  N.C. ;  Reno,  Nev. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  San  Juan, 
P.R. ;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Springfield, 
111.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Tampa,  Fla.;  Trenton,  N.J.; 
Washington,  D.C;  Wilmington,  Del.;  and  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  examination  will  also  be  held  at  any  American 
diplomatic  or  consular  post  abroad  at  which  a  candi- 
date may  ask  to  take  it. 


Appointments 

Chester  C.  Carter  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  effective  July  7.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
361  dated  July  9.) 

Allen  R.  Ferguson  as  Coordinator  for  International 
Aviation,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  effective  June 
25.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  332  dated  June  24.) 

Carl  Tolman  as  scientific  attache"  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
effective  July  7.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  364  dated  July  10.) 
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Digest  of  International  Law 
Volume  I 


The  Department  of  State  has  released  the  first  volume  of  a  new  Digest  of  International  Law,  by 
Dr.  Marine  M.  Whiteman,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser.  The  Digest  is  a  successor  to  the  Hackwortni 
Digest,  published  in  1940. 

The  new  Digest  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reference  book,  containing  materials,  official  and  unofficial 
intended  to  inform  the  user  as  to  the  status  of  developments  regarding  particular  aspects  of  inter- 
national law. 

Chapter  I  of  volume  I  treats  of  theories  of  international  law,  its  subjects  and  sources,  its  relation- ' 
ship  to  local  law,  and  efforts  toward  its  codification. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  legal  status  of  present-day  states,  territories,  and  governments  and 
their  classification.  Included  are  listings  and  groupings  of  states  and  governments,  with  information 
as  to  origin,  changes,  official  names,  etc.  Eecent  evolutions  in  the  structure  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  of  the  French  Community  are  among  the  topics  discussed. 

Volume  I  of  the  Digest  of  International  Law  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  for  $4.25. 
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ORDER  FORM 
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NAME 

TO: 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C.     20402 
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The  State  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 


Address  by  Secretary  Rush  '■ 


I  notice  some  young  people  in  the  audience; 
let  me  just  say  three  sentences  to  you.  You 
may  want  to  ask  me :  What  is  foreign  policy  all 
about?  It's  about  you — your  ability  to  walk 
the  world  in  decency  and  confidence  and  peace, 
you  and  your  children.  Foreign  policy  is  about 
building  that  decent  world  order  that  gives  you 
a  chance.  That's  what  the  thousand  cables  a 
day  coming  into  the  Department  of  State  mean ; 
that's  what  the  15  international  meetings  going 
on  somewhere  in  the  world  every  working  day 
throughout  the  year  mean  to  you  young  people. 

We  are  under  no  illusion  in  the  Department 
of  State  that,  when  we  talk  about  international 
law  or  states  or  the  United  Nations,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  abstractions.  We  are  talking  about 
people  and  what  they  mean  to  people,  because 
we  understand  that  foreign  policy  reaches  into 
every  home  in  the  country.  We  have  a  million 
men  in  uniform  outside  the  United  States  today, 


*Made  before  the  Virginia  State  Bar  Association  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on  July  12  (press  re- 
lease 367;  as-delivered  text). 


and  that  means  that  we  reach  into  every  home. 
We  understand  this  very  deeply,  and  I  want  you 
young  people  to  know  that  I  think  we  know 
what  your  relation  to  foreign  policy  is. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  great  change ;  we  are  in 
a  period  where  it  is  not  easy  for  a  Secretary 
of  State  to  declare  great  simple  policies  on  par- 
ticular points  because  there  is  so  much  flux.  It 
is  a  period  when  we  must  go  back  to  the  very 
simple  ideas  on  which  our  nation  was  founded — 
the  things  to  which  we  are  deeply  committed. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  in  President  Eisenhow- 
er's second  term  and  in  President  Kennedy's 
present  term  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  have  changed  in  kind, 
and  not  just  in  mass,  and  that  these  two  men 
have  faced  questions  of  a  new  order  of  magni- 
tude— a  new  order  of  faithfulness — never  be- 
fore faced  by  any  President. 

This  is  due  to  several  things.  One  has  been 
the  explosion  of  states — the  multiplication  of 
states.  Before  World  War  II,  8  governments 
disposed  of  the  continent  of  Africa.    Now  it's 
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bout  35,  and  the  number  is  growing.  We  do 
usiness  with  112  states.  Did  you  happen  to 
now  t  hat  in  this  calendar  year  33  of  those  states 
|ave  scheduled  elections  and  changes  in  govem- 
lent  in  1963  and  that  we  have  already  had  6 
kbcheduled  changes  of  government  in  this  cal- 
.ular  year  I  For  as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the 
■ore,  there  will  be  25  changes  of  government 
year  somewhere  in  the  world  and  half  of  those 
fill  be  crises  because  so  many  of  these  states 

0  not  have  built-in  constitutional  means  for 
using  power  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

And  as  these  countries  have  become  independ- 
nt,  they  have  been  seized  with  an  insistent  de- 
mand for  economic  and  social  development, 
artly  because  their  nationalist  leaders  have 
jromised  them  that  if  you  got  rid  of  colonial 
ale.  your  daily  life  would  be  better — a  connec- 
on  which  was  not  necessarily  so.  But  there 
£ey  are,  with  the  hounds  of  development  snap- 
ing  at  their  heels,  needing  to  move  forward. 
Lnd  so  this  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
bout  which  you  have  heard  is  something  very 
ressing  and  very  urgent  in  our  business. 

1  And  then,  since  about  1955-56,  something 
Ise  has  come  into  the  world :  The  Soviet  Union 
as  acquired  a  massive  nuclear  delivery  capa- 
ility  against  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
tates — something  new.  The  decision  which 
'resident  Truman  made  in  1950  to  go  into 
florea  and  the  decision  which  President  Ken- 
ledy  made  last  October  to  challenge  the  full 
lower  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  those 
lissiles  in  Cuba  were  two  utterly  different  de- 
Lsions — decisions  in  kind — because  E=MG2 
as  posed  for  men  genuinely  a  new  question, 
nd  that  is  the  survival  of  the  human  race. 
nd  President  Eisenhower  and  President  Ken- 
pdy  have  had  to  think  about  and  live  with 
iat  problem  as  other  human  beings  have  not 
i  our  experience. 

Now  these  are  great  elements  which  put  this 
iorld  in  motion.  There  are  other  factors,  such 
?  the  talks  now  going  on  between  Moscow  and 
eiping,  with  the  greatest  consequences  for  all 
le  rest  of  us,  and  yet  talks  which  we  have  only 

limited  capability  of  influencing  one  way  or 
jie  other ;  changes  going  on  within  the  bloc  in 
astern  Europe;  changes  between  East  and 
/est — in  relationships  between  the  Soviet  bloc, 
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say,  and  Western  Europe.  This  is  a  pregnant 
moment,  a  moment  where  many  things  could 
happen,  where  there  could  be  important  changes 
for  good  or  for  bad.  That  is  why  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  keep  our  compass  bearings 
clear  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  General  Omar 
Bradley,  to  take  our  course  from  the  distant 
stars  and  not  from  the  light  of  each  passing 
ship. 

European  Growth  and  Unity 

In  a  period  of  this  sort  it  is  very  important 
for  us  to  know  where  our  allies  are,  who  our 
friends  are,  and  what  those  commitments  mean. 
And  therefore  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  a 
few  minutes  tonight  about  the  state  of  the 
NATO  alliance,  which  joins  the  great  continents 
of  Europe  and  North  America  in  a  common 
effort  to  preserve  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Atlantic  area.  I  am  moved  to  do  this  in  part 
by  the  impressions  which  I  formed  in  accom- 
panying the  President  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Europe.2 

We  found  Europe — and  those  of  you  who 
have  visited  Europe  have  found  Europe — 
prosperous,  vital,  and  resurgent.  Its  economic 
growth  is  going  forward  at  a  rapid  rate;  living 
standards  are  rising ;  the  contrast  with  lagging 
Communist  progress  in  Eastern  Europe  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  marked.  And  this 
growing  wealth  is  being  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed as  a  result  of  widespread  economic  and 
social  reforms. 

Side  by  side  with  this  material  progress  we 
found  widespread  confidence  that  Europe's 
movement  toward  greater  unity  would  continue. 
European  unity  has  its  roots  too  deep  among 
the  peoples  of  this  great  continent — too  deep 
especially  among  the  young  people — not  to  re- 
sume its  growth.  There  are  too  many  Euro- 
peans who  fully  understand  the  historic  im- 
portance of  the  Franco-German  reconciliation 
that  after  several  centuries  a  war  is  not  going 
to  arise  in  Western  Europe — too  many  people 
understand  that  to  let  some  of  our  temporary 
differences  stand  in  the  way  of  that  great  move- 
ment toward  European  unity. 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  22,  1963,  p. 
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Much  has  already  been  done.  Progress  has 
been  made  toward  developing  a  community 
based  on  genuine  equality,  on  common  rules  and 
institutions,  and  on  subordination  of  parochial 
interests  in  the  wider  common  needs  of  Europe 
as  a  whole.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  President's  trip 
was  to  make  clear  our  own  view  about  these 
great  unfinished  tasks  of  European  unity  and 
Atlantic  solidarity.  There  will  be  delays  and 
obstacles.  We  must  judge  the  pace  toward 
unity  not  by  what  happens  in  any  single  week, 
or  month,  or  even  year,  but  in  terms  of  the 
timespan  that  is  fitting  to  the  historic  impor- 
tance of  the  development  itself. 

Certainly  the  United  States  welcomes  this 
progress  toward  European  unity.  We  recog- 
nize that  only  a  united  Europe  is  likely  to  be  a 
strong  Europe.  And  only  a  strong  Europe 
can  be  an  effective  and  fully  equal  partner  of 
the  United  States  in  carrying  forward  the  con- 
structive and  defensive  tasks  on  which  the 
growth  and  survival  of  the  free  world  depend. 

In  this  age  no  nation  by  itself  can  assure  the 
defense  and  the  welfare  and  the  freedom  of  its 
people.  But  the  United  States  and  a  strong 
united  Europe,  working  together  as  equal  part- 
ners, can  achieve  these  great  aims. 

But  these  goals  involve  great  adjustments  on 
both  sides,  and  difficulties  are  inevitable  with 
any  of  these  great  creative  enterprises.  But 
if  we  have  a  clear  view  of  where  we  are  going, 
and  if  we  can  devote  to  this  enterprise  the  ded- 
icated effort  it  deserves,  we  can  be  optimistic 
about  the  outcome. 

Unity  for  Defense 

For  the  first  purpose  of  this  partnership  is  to 
strengthen  the  common  defense. 

Both  in  the  May  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  at  Ottawa3  and 
during  the  President's  recent  trip,  I  found  the 
members  of  NATO  fully  united  in  support  of 
this  purpose. 

There  are,  of  course,  occasional  interallied 
differences  on  means  and  approach.  But  such 
differences  are  bound  to  arise  when  an  alliance 


8  For  text  of  a  communique  adopted  on  May  24, 1963, 
see  Hid.,   June  10,  1963,  p.  895. 


of  free  nations  confronts  such  complex  and 
difficult  issues  as  evolving  conditions  now  pose 
for  the  NATO  alliance. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  would  make  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  interpret  interallied  difference! 
as  major  cracks  within  the  alliance — cracks  to 
be  exploited  by  aggressive  action.  For  the  al- 
liance is  agreed  on  essentials.  This  has  beeo 
proved  by  the  successful  deterrence  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  NATO  area  for  14  years.  The 
Cuban  crisis  of  October  1962  proved  this  again, 
when  it  produced  a  show  of  unquestioned  soli- 
darity among  all  of  the  NATO  partners. 

Now  this  unity  in  times  of  crisis  is 
not  enough,  for  unity  is  also  needed  to  avert 
crisis.  And  what  Moscow  thinks  about  these 
matters  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  rest 
of  us.  This  precrisis  unity  is  sought  through 
arrangements  which  provide  in  advance  that 
forces  shall  come  instantly  under  NATO  com- 
mand in  the  event  of  war.  And  it  is  important 
to  maintain  this  integrated  military  structure 
of  NATO,  for  looser  forms  of  cooperation 
without  solid  commitment  would  not  meet  the 
need. 

U.S.  Commitment 

Our  success  in  maintaining  NATO  unity 
since  1949  is  an  achievement  without  precedent 
among  peacetime  multilateral  alliances. 

This  unity  reflects  the  full  commitment  ol 
the  United  States,  no  less  than  that  of  its  part- 
ners, to  the  defense  of  the  entire  NATO  area. 
From  our  point  of  view — and  it  is  important 
that  not  only  the  Europeans  but  the  Ameri- 
cans understand  this — from  our  point  of  view, 
this  commitment  does  not  rest  in  sentiment, 
although  sentiment  exists;  it  does  not  rest  in 
amiability  or  in  philanthropy.  It  is  based 
upon  the  most  fundamental  realities  of  our 
own  national  interests  and  our  own  interna- 
tional policy.  For  the  defense  of  Europe  is 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  we  have  400,000  military  per- 
sonnel in  Europe :  to  defend  the  United  States. 
With  the  exception  of  one  country,  this  com- 
prises the  largest  single  national  military  com- 
mission to  NATO  in  Europe.  It  is  thus  a 
simple  fact — and  this  is  something  which  Euro- 
peans must  understand  better — it  is  thus  a  sim- 
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Hie  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  principal 
luropean  military  power. 
I  This  American  presence  in  Europe  gives 
esli  and  bone  to  the  language  of  the  NATO 
•eary:  that  an  armed  attack  against  any  one 
juntry  in  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be 
onsidered  an  attack  against  us  all.  In  1949 
aat  was  a  political  commitment,  but  in  1963 
t  is  a  statement  of  plain,  simple  fact. 

onventional  Forces 

Now  NATO  will  not  remain  strong  and 
feted  in  deterring  attacks,  however,  merely  by 
^affirming  faith  in  its  purposes.  We  need  con- 
nually  to  reexamine  NATO's  situation  and  to 
aview  its  problems. 

!  The  military  situation  today  differs  markedly 
torn  that  that  was  confronted  by  NATO  in 
949.  In  the  face  of  these  changing  conditions, 
ae  alliance  needs  to  maintain  a  force  which  will 
jive  its  members  confidence  in  their  military 
ecurity  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  hostile 
areats  and  pressures. 

In  our  view  such  a  posture  should  include 
owerful  conventional  forces  as  part  of  a  bal- 
nced  conventional-nuclear  force  structure, 
•uch  forces  are  needed  both  to  enhance  the  de- 
srrent  and  to  enable  NATO  to  confront  dan- 
ers  with  confidence. 

Such  a  balanced  force  structure  is  also  likely 
d  hold  the  alliance  together  in  periods  of  pro- 
onged  tension  and  crisis.  For  it  will  assure 
Members  of  the  alliance  that  they  need  not  con- 
ront,  in  the  event  of  enemy  aggression,  an  in- 
tant  choice  between  simple  surrender  or  not  so 
imple  thermonuclear  devastation.  It  will  pro- 
ide  a  range  of  alternative  responses  from 
rhich  they  can  choose  the  one  best  suited  to 
jheir  military  and  political  purposes  at  the  time. 

The  NATO  military  authorities  have  pro- 
•osed,  and  the  alliance  has  approved,  certain 
Orce  goals  whose  attainment  would  represent 
\  first  step  toward  such  a  balanced  military 
•osture.  As  an  American,  I  am  proud  that  the 
Jnited  States  is  leading  the  way  to  meeting 
hese  approved  force  goals.  The  American 
oldiers  whom  the  President  inspected  on  his 
[ecent  trip  to  Europe  are  among  the  best  armed 
.nd  trained  in  the  world. 

But  as  a  citizen  of  the  Atlantic  world,  I  am 


anxious  that  the  alliance  as  a  whole  also  meet 
its  combined  commitments.  For  in  a  genuine 
partnership  burdens  must  be  equitably  borne; 
all  countries  must  contribute  their  fair  share  to 
the  total  strength  of  the  alliance.  And  I  am 
confident  that  this  in  fact  is  what  is  going  to  be 
done. 

Nuclear  Forces 

A  truly  balanced  force  cannot  be  attained 
without  effective  nuclear  power  and  the  will  to 
use  it  if  required.  The  nuclear  power  of  the 
alliance  must  be  organized  so  as  to  meet  this 
military  need.  The  nuclear  power  of  the  alli- 
ance is  massive  indeed  and  has  risen  rapidly  in 
these  more  recent  years.  The  organization  of 
this  power  involves,  however,  vital  political  con- 
siderations. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  relations 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  For  this  is  a  power 
of  the  life  and  death  of  nations  and  decisions 
to  be  made  on  a  moment's  notice. 

But  because  the  political  framework  of  Eu- 
rope is  still  evolving  and  because  we  here  are 
grappling  with  highly  complex  military  prob- 
lems, we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  neat  and  final 
answers  simply  from  the  United  States  to  this 
nuclear  question.  Both  this  and  the  previous 
United  States  administration  have  believed  that 
the  general  direction  should  eventually  offer 
Europe  an  opportunity  to  make  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  a  unified  Atlantic  nuclear  deterrent. 
This  is  the  direction  most  consistent  with  the 
concepts  of  Atlantic  partnership  and  European 
unity. 

We  have,  in  the  last  2  years,  taken  some  im- 
portant interim  steps  to  this  end. 

We  have  agreed  with  our  partners  on  guide- 
lines for  the  employment  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  specific  military  circumstances. 

We  are  making  available  to  our  allies  much 
more  information  regarding  the  capabilities  and 
characteristics  of  nuclear  weapons  than  ever 
before. 

We  also  agreed  with  our  allies,  at  the  last 
NATO  ministerial  meeting  in  Ottawa,  that  a 
new  Deputy  for  Nuclear  Affairs  should  be  es- 
tablished at  Supreme  Allied  Headquarters  in 
Europe;  that  he  should  have  a  staff  consist- 
ing of  officers  drawn  from  a  number  of  NATO 
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countries;  and  that  an  international  liaison 
group  representing  the  NATO  Command  in 
Europe  should  be  attached  to  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  headquarters  at  Omaha.  These  Ot- 
tawa decisions,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
assignment  of  British  V-Bombers  and  Ameri- 
can Polaris  submarines  to  NATO,  will  increase 
not  only  the  strength  and  reach  of  NATO  forces 
but  also  the  knowledge  and  professional  com- 
petence of  NATO  staffs  in  the  nuclear  area. 

We  are  quite  aware,  however,  that  these  are 
only  initial  steps  and  that  they  alone  are  not 
enough.  They  do  not  fully  meet  the  desire  of 
a  revived  Europe — living  under  the  gun  of  So- 
viet nuclear  power — to  carry  a  greater  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  its  own  nuclear  defense. 

This  desire  has  come  to  focus,  in  large  part, 
on  medium-range  ballistic  missiles,  since  these 
are  the  only  effective  weapons  of  strategic  range 
which  can  usefully  be  deployed  in  the  European 
area  against  similar  weapons  aimed  at  Europe. 

European  desires  for  MBBM's  first  made 
themselves  manifest  in  1960.  There  were  then, 
and  there  are  now,  broadly  three  alternative 
ways  of  responding. 

One,  we  could  refuse  to  provide  MBBM's  to 
allied  forces.  This  could  well  signal  to  our 
allies,  facing  the  threat  of  hundreds  of  Soviet 
MBBM's,  American  indifference  to  their  nu- 
clear concerns  and  thus  to  the  concept  of  gen- 
uine partnership  in  the  nuclear  field. 

Two,  we  could  deploy  such  missiles  to  nation- 
ally manned  and  owned  forces.  Whatever 
technical  safeguards  might  be  built  in  against 
premature  use,  the  political  effect  of  thus  estab- 
lishing new  nationally  owned  and  manned  stra- 
tegic missile  forces  would  be  divisive  within 
the  alliance  and  deeply  unsettling  in  terms  of 
East -West  relations. 

The  third  alternative  would  be  to  provide 
MBBM's  to  forces  jointly  organized  by  us  and 
our  allies  but  not  to  nationally  manned  and 
owned  forces.  And  if  such  forces  must  come 
into  being,  it  can  only  be  under  multilateral 
manning  and  ownership. 

After  considering  these  three  alternatives, 
General  Eisenhower  directed  my  predecessor, 
Secretary  of  State  [Christian  A.]  Herter,  to 
present  the  concept  of  a  multilateral  sea-based 
force  to  the  NATO  meeting  in  December  I960.4 


After  thorough  review  of  the  matter,  the  pre 
ent  administration  also  concluded  that  the  mu 
tilateral  force  would  be  more  consistent  wit 
our  long-term  goals  of  European  unity  an 
Atlantic  partnership  than  either  of  the  alte 
native  responses  to  the  missile  problem  that 
have  described. 

Such  a  multilateral  force  would  be  open  I 
all  NATO  countries  on  a  basis  of  equality.  ] 
would  be  based  on  both  United  States  and  Ei 
ropean  productive  resources.  It  could  n< 
break  down  into  national  components  over  tin 
or  under  the  pressure  of  sudden  crises.  An 
as  Europe  moved  toward  unity  we  could,  as  tl 
President  indicated  at  Frankfurt,5  contemplal 
an  increase  in  the  collective  European  role  an 
responsibility  in  such  a  force.  Most  importan 
tary  authorities,  including  the  Supreme  Con 
tribute  to  national  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  conclude 
that,  from  a  military  standpoint,  a  mix© 
manned  force  in  surface  warships  would  be  a: 
effective  part  of  the  nuclear  deterrent.  Th 
same  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  allied  mili 
tary  authorities,  including  the  Supreme  Com 
mander,  General  [Lyman  L.]  Lemnitzer. 

Discussions  with  our  allies  about  this  concep 
have  been  proceeding  since  the  summer  of  196S 
We  were  able  to  get  considerable  "feel"  of  alliei 
reactions  during  our  recent  trip. 

In  Germany  President  Kennedy  and  Chan 
cellor  Adenauer  agreed  that  they  would  us 
their  best  efforts  to  bring  this  force  into  beinj 
and  that  the  matter  should  be  further  pursue* 
with  other  interested  countries. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  we  found  agreemen 
that  the  force  was  technically  feasible,  but  m 
decision  had  been  made  as  to  British  participa 
tion  pending  their  further  study  of  the  overal 
problem  of  nuclear  deterrents  which  they  wis] 
to  make. 

In  Italy  we  found  a  favorable  response  to  th< 
concept,  which  had  been  given  its  support  b} 
the  previous  Italian  government,  and  a  desiri 
to  proceed  with  discussion  among  the  countries 
concerned. 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  39. 
;  Ibid.,  July  22, 1963,  p.  118. 
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The  current  level  of  strength  and  confidence 
q  the  nuclear  power  of  the  alliance  will  allow 
ome  time  for  this  discussion  in  order  to  address 
he  questions  involved  with  the  care  that  they 
leserve.  If  our  allies  then  wish  to  proceed, 
he  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  join  (hem 
n  creating  this  multilateral  force.  For  we  be- 
leve  that  such  a  force  would  notably  enhance 
he  strength  and  the  cohesion  of  the  alliance. 

olitical  Consultation 

The  object  of  such  a  force — as  of  all  NATO 
orces — would  be  to  preserve  peace.  But  more 
han  military  strength  is  needed  to  preserve 
•eace.  We  also  need  a  concerted  Atlantic  po- 
itical  and  economic  strategy. 

All  of  us  realize  that  our  security  is  affected 
ot  only  by  what  happens  in  the  NATO  treaty 
rea  but  also  by  what  may  happen  elsewhere  in 
he  world. 

How  should  NATO  cope  with  this  inescapa- 
>le  interdependence  between  events  inside  and 
utside  the  NATO  treaty  area?  By  making 
JATO  worldwide?  I  think  not;  that  would 
ertainly  be  impracticable.  By  consultation? 
?o  the  maximum  extent  feasible  and,  may  I 
dd,  to  the  extent  that  each  of  the  members  is 
rilling  to  accept  the  responsibilities  involved 
n  genuine  consultation. 

We  are  continually  seeking  ways  to  perfect 
hese  processes  of  alliance  consultation.  Few 
>eople  realize  how  much  progress  has  been 
aade  since  about  1957.  It  was  decided  then 
hat  NATO  machinery  should  be  adapted  to 
he  new  post- Stalin  Soviet  emphasis  on  po- 
itical,  psychological,  and  economic  initiatives 
,nd  that  new  procedures  were  to  be  put  into 
ffect  to  this  end. 

When  the  15  NATO  ambassadors  now  sit 
round  the  NATO  Council  table  in  Paris  each 
Vednesday,  they  cover  a  wide  range  of  po- 
itical  and  economic  subjects.  The  primary 
nstrument  for  Atlantic  economic  cooperation 
3  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
iperation  and  Development] ;  but  NATO  also 
>rovides  a  forum  in  which  these  issues  can  be 
reighed  against  political  background  which 
ends  them  the  necessary  urgency.  I  believe 
hat  the  processes  of  consultation  will  continue 


to  gather  strength  as  Europe  itself  moves 
toward  unity  and  a  more  dynamic  role  on  the 
world  scene. 

But  consultation  is  not  a  substitute  for 
action.  Those  members  who  have  responsibili- 
ties elsewhere  may  at  times  be  forced  to  act 
without  the  prior  approval  of  all  NATO  allies 
and  indeed,  at  times,  without  as  extensive  con- 
sultation as  would  be  desirable.  We  had  a  spe- 
cial and  difficult  case  in  the  immediate  crisis 
over  Cuba  last  October,  although  Cuba  itself 
had  been  fully  discussed  in  NATO  throughout 
the  preceding  year.  But  the  understanding 
and  support  of  our  allies  for  what  had  to  be 
done  in  that  crisis  was  not  only  gratifying  but 
made  a  major  contribution  to  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  that  missile  crisis. 

Negotiation 

This  process  of  consultation  is  as  important 
in  concerting  actions  toward  the  Communist 
nations  as  in  the  free  world.  For  peace  can 
only  be  made  more  secure  if  the  West  is  as 
united  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  sources  of  inter- 
national tension  as  in  enhancing  its  defenses. 

To  reject  negotiation  with  the  Communists 
could  be  to  forgo  a  chance  of  strengthening 
peace.  But  to  undertake  negotiation  without 
full  and  intimate  transatlantic  consultation,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  endanger  the  unity  on 
which  peace  depends. 

So  we  recognize  both  these  needs:  the  need 
for  negotiation,  the  need  for  consultation. 

To  meet  the  need  for  negotiation,  we  have 
been  discussing  the  possibility  of  arms  control 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  some  16  months  at 
Geneva,  where  three  other  NATO  allies  partici- 
pate with  us.  To  meet  the  need  for  full  consul- 
tation, we  have  kept  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
fully  and  currently  informed  about  the  state  of 
these  negotiations. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed  to  set  up  a  direct  communication  link, 
which  they  could  use  in  time  of  crisis  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war  by  miscalculation.6  We  hope 
that  agreement  on  other  safeguards  against 
miscalculation  can  follow,  enhancing  the  effec- 


'  For  text  of  agreement,  see  ibid.,  July  8,  1963,  p.  50. 
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tiveness  of  this  initial  step,  because  last  Oc- 
tober, something  new  happened  in  history :  Nu- 
clear powers  seriously  and  specifically  had  to 
consider  nuclear  war  as  an  active  element  in 
policy  and  not  simply  as  a  theoretical  exercise. 
And  it  became  quite  clear  during  that  period 
that  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  weapon 
must  indeed  keep  in  touch  with  each  other— not 
just  despite  differences  but  because  of  differ- 
ences— if  these  weapons  would  be  kept  within 
human  control. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  also  toward 
narrowing  differences  on  a  test  ban,  which  could 
help  to  inhibit  the  development  of  new  national 
nuclear  capabilities.  Agreement  has,  however, 
eluded  us  thus  far.  Under  Secretary  [W. 
Averell]  Harriman  and  Lord  Hailsham  will 
discuss  the  matter  further  in  Moscow  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  beginning  early  next  week.7 

We  should  like  to  achieve  a  test  ban  if  we 
can,  to  begin  to  turn  down  an  arms  race  which, 
if  not  turned  down,  will  become  increasingly 
burdensome  in  terms  of  billions  upon  billions 
of  additional  resources,  increasingly  unpredict- 
able and  chancy  in  terms  of  results,  increas- 
ingly dangerous  in  the  process.  We  are  keep- 
ing in  the  most  intimate  touch  with  our  allies 
during  these  discussions.  We  have  reaffirmed 
to  them  the  commitment  which  the  President 
made  in  his  American  University  speech,8  that 
"The  United  States  will  make  no  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  other  nations 
and  other  peoples,  not  merely  because  they  are 
our  partners  but  also  because  their  interests  and 
ours  converge." 

The  OECD  and  Aid  Coordination 

Two  years  ago  a  second  great  Atlantic  insti- 
tution was  created  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  partnership  on  the  economic  side.  That 
is  the  OECD,  which  evolved  from  the  highly 
successful  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  It 
now  has  in  it  20  nations  of  the  Atlantic  area. 

The  OECD  has  the  power  to  make  binding 
decisions  by  unanimous  actions  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  governments.  Its  greatest 
effectiveness,  however,  is  as  an  active  agency 

7  See  p.  198. 

*  Bulletin  of  July  1,  1963,  p.  2. 


for  consultation — a  place  where  policies  still 
in  the  making  in  many  countries  can  be  devel- 
oped in  mutually  reinforcing  concert.  The 
range  of  affairs  already  examined  there,  with 
fair  to  excellent  success,  includes  economic  pol- 
icy, monetary  and  balance-of -payments  policies, 
agriculture,  trade,  science,  manpower,  social 
affairs,  and  development  assistance  for  under- 
developed countries. 

This  last  matter — development  assistance — is 
the  special  responsibility  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee.  And  it  is  here  that  we 
and  the  industrially  developed  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  area,  plus  Japan,  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  in  the  development  of  these  newly 
independent  nations  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  foreign  aid  provided  by  the  European 
members  of  this  Committee  is  really  very  sub- 
stantial— about  $2.5  billions  in  1961,  of  which 
approximately  two-thirds  was  in  grants.  We 
expect  this  participation  to  increase.  But  this 
would  not  in  the  immediate  future  lessen  the 
need  for  development  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  For  the  total  requirements  are 
very  large,  if  these  less  developed  countries 
are  to  maintain  their  independence  and  move 
toward  the  goal  of  self-support  at  tolerable 
levels  of  living. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  our  foreign  aid  programs  to  our  own 
national  security.  Despite  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments here  and  there,  they  have  indeed 
produced  formidable  results. 

Popular  Support  for  International  Cooperation 

The  American  people  have  made,  in  the  last 
two  decades,  a  far-reaching  choice  between  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  isolation — and  this 
in  the  military,  the  political,  and  the  economic 
fields.  During  this  period  a  whole  series  of  im- 
portant international  commitments  have  had 
the  support  of  national  leaders  of  both  our  ma- 
jor political  parties  and  of  large  bipartisan  ma- 
jorities in  Congress. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  for  example,  approved  our 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  by  a  vote  of 
89  to  2.  The  legislation  carrying  out  that  mem- 
bership passed  the  Senate  67  to  7,  and  the  House 
344  to  15. 

Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  under  the  Truman 
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Doctrine,  1947 :  approved  67  to  23  in  the  Senate, 
287  to  108  in  the  House.  The  Marshall  Plan: 
69  to  17;  329  to  75.  The  ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty:  82  to  13.  Six  years 
later  the  ratification  of  SEATO  [Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization],  the  Manila  Treaty : 
82  to  1.  And  last  year  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  was  approved  by  votes  of  78  to  8  in  the 
Senate  and  292  to  125  in  the  House. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  82  percent  of  those 
questioned  answered  that  they  would  rather  the 
United  States  worked  closely  with  other  nations 
than  pursue  an  independent  course  in  world 
affairs.  That  emphatic  result  indicates  how 
truly  the  American  people  have  taken  to  heart 
the  experiences  of  two  world  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury and  of  a  third  and  still  greater  threat  to 
our  freedom  for  the  future. 

For  in  this  world  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  forces  of  freedom  have  indeed  been 
gaining  in  strength.  The  Communist  system  is 
torn  by  internal  schisms  and  plagued  by  low 
food  production,  economic  shortcomings,  ideo- 
logical disputes.  But  this  world  remains  a  very 
dangerous  place.  And  the  forces  of  coercion 
are  still  powerful  and  determined.  If  we 
should  curtail  our  efforts,  the  present  generally 
favorable  trend  could  quickly  be  reversed. 

As  Secretary  of  State  I  am  therefore  con- 
cerned by  the  voices  here  and  there  who  would 
have  us  give  up  our  efforts — that  is,  who  would 
quit  this  struggle  and  abandon  the  field  to  those 
who  would  destroy  freedom.  And,  oddly,  some 
of  the  most  strident  of  these  voices  profess  to  be 
strongly  anti-Communist,  although  what  they 
would  seem  to  want  us  to  do  is  exactly  what  the 
Communists  hoped  that  we  would  do.  And  that 
is  to  go  home.  Because  if  we  come  home,  the 
Communists  begin  to  take  over. 

There  are  many  ways  of  withdrawing  and  of 
quitting  in  this  great  struggle  for  freedom.  One 
way  is  to  cut  back  our  military  establishment  in 
the  absence  of  sound  and  adequately  inspected 
international  agreements  to  reduce  armaments. 
Another  way  of  quitting  is  to  cut  back  our  for- 
eign aid  programs.  Another  way  is  to  quit  our 
alliances.  Still  another  is  to  pull  out  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  can't  win  this  world  struggle  by  retreat- 
ing.   Indeed,  retreat  is  the  sure  road  to  defeat. 


I  don't  believe  the  American  people  intend  to 
take  that  road. 

The  Ideas  That  Unite  Us 

I  would  urge  you,  when  you  go  home,  if 
you  have  not  done  so  recently,  to  read  the  pre- 
amble and  articles  1  and  2  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  You  will  find  some  familiar 
language  there.  And  you  should,  because  that 
language  had  a  very  substantial  American  in- 
fluence in  its  drafting  at  the  end  of  World  War 

II  at  a  time  when  we  were  thinking  long  and 
deeply  about  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  at  a  time  when  we  had  been  chastened 
in  the  fires  of  a  great  war.  We  shall  not  have 
another  chance  to  draw  lessons  from  a  world 
war  to  build  a  decent  world  order.  For  this 
time  we  must  build  that  decent  world  order 
before  that  world  war  is  upon  us.  But  you  will 
find  in  those  simple  words  not  only  a  succinct 
summary  of  the  long-term  foreign  policy  of 
the  American  people;  you  will  also  find  there 
a  reflection  of  the  words  and  the  ideas  which 
are  our  greatest  strength  in  this  present 
struggle. 

The  simple  notion  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned is  the  most  explosive  political  idea  in  the 
world  today.  You  feel  its  force  in  every  con- 
tinent, and  you  feel  its  force  as  a  cohesive  rela- 
tionship between  us  and  other  nations  wherever 
we  turn.  You  find  in  that  simple  notion  a  scar- 
let thread  of  American  policy  throughout  the 
decades. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  we  find  it  more 
easy  to  get  along  with  democracies  than  with 
dictatorships,  why  we  react  instinctively  as  we 
do  when  great  colonial  issues  arise,  why  we  are 
so  deeply  disturbed  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  why  we  are  concerned 
when  we  here  at  home  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
greatest  aspirations  and  commitments  of  our 
own  political  system. 

These  simple  notions  unite  us  with  other  peo- 
ples because  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature,  a  human  nature  that  has  expressed  itself 
in  almost  every  major  tradition  of  which  we 
know,  and  certainly  in  every  continent.  And 
these  are  the  notions  which  give  us  allies,  com- 
mitted or  not,  at  times  of  crisis  and  help  to  ex- 
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plain  why  it  is  that,  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
crisis,  there  are  far  fewer  neutrals  than  you 
might  suppose.  So  there  is  great  reason  to 
move  forward  here  in  confidence,  calmness,  care, 
sobriety,  but  with  the  determination  to  do  those 
things  that  are  necessary  to  get  on  with  the 
great  unfinished  business  both  here  and  abroad 
which  will  surely  strengthen  and  stabilize  the 
great  story  of  freedom,  which  is  the  course  of 
history  in  the  story  of  man. 


President  Reports  on  Progress 
of  Test  Ban  Talks  at  Moscow 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy  x 

I  have  a  brief  statement  to  make  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  negotiations  in  Moscow.2  After  3 
days  of  talks  we  are  still  hopeful  that  the  par- 
ticipating countries  may  reach  an  agreement  to 
end  nuclear  testing,  at  least  in  the  environ- 
ments in  which  it  is  agreed  that  on-the-ground 
inspection  is  not  required  for  reasonable  se- 
curity. Negotiations  so  far  are  going  forward 
in  a  businesslike  way.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  under  our  constitutional  procedures 
any  agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent.  It  is  also  understood 
by  our  allies  that  the  British  and  American 
representatives  are  not  negotiating  on  other 
matters  affecting  their  rights  and  interests. 
Any  matter  of  this  sort  which  may  come  under 
discussion  will  be  kept  open  for  full  allied 
consultation. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  these  negotiations,  if 
successful,  should  lead  on  to  wider  discussions 
among  other  nations.  The  three  negotiating 
powers  constitute  the  nuclear  test  ban  commit- 
tee of  the  Geneva  conference,  and  if  the  present 
negotiations  should  be  successful,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  reach  the  widest  possible  agreement 
on  nuclear  testing  throughout  the  world.  But 
all  of  these  questions  are  still  ahead  of  us,  and 


1  Read  by  the  President  at  the  opening  of  his  news 
conference  on  July  17. 

2  For  the  names  of  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  talks,  see  Bulletin  of  July  29,  1963,  p.  159. 


today,  while  the  negotiators  are  at  work,  ] 
think  we  should  not  complicate  their  task  bj 
further  speculation,  and  for  that  reason  I  dc 
not  expect  to  respond  to  further  questions  or 
this  subject. 


President  Nyerere  of  Tanganyika 
Visits  Washington 

Mwalimu  Julius  K.  Nyerere,  President  of  tht 
Republic  of  Tanganyika,  visited  the  Uniteo 
States  from  July  14  to  20.  He  was  in  Wash- 
ington July  15-17.  Following  is  the  text  of  i 
communique  released  jointly  on  July  16  by  tht 
Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary  ana 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Tanganyika,  together  with  a  White 
House  announcement  of  a  new  Peace  Corpt 
agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

Mwalimu  Julius  K.  Nyerere,  President  of  the 
Eepublic  of  Tanganyika,  met  yesterday  and  to- 
day with  the  President.  They  discussed  politi- 
cal developments  in  Africa  as  related  to  world 
developments  and  those  developments  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Tangan- 
yika. 

President  Nyerere  reviewed  for  the  President 
the  decisions  taken  by  the  recent  African  heads 
of  state  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  establishment  at  that 
meeting  of  an  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
President  Nyerere  also  outlined  the  steps  being 
taken  to  form  an  East  African  federation  at  an 
early  date. 

The  President  reviewed  the  United  States  po- 
sition on  world  issues  of  interest  to  Tanganyika, 
stressing  particularly  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting peace  and  economic  progress  within  a 
framework  of  freedom.  The  President  con- 
firmed the  continuing  support  of  the  United 
States  for  the  principle  of  self-determination 
and  expressed  confidence  in  even  greater  co- 
operation and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Tanganyika. 

President  Nyerere  thanked  the  President  for 
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lie  warm  welcome  which  he  and  his  party  had 
nerved  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
■ee  Tanganyika's  independence. 

EACE  CORPS  AGREEMENT 

The  White  House  announced  on  July  16  that 
liere  would  be  a  short  ceremony  at  the  White 
base  that  afternoon  during  which  President 
■erere  of  Tanganyika  and  Peace  Corps  Di- 
jctor  Sargent  Shriver  would  make  a  joint 
rmouncement  of  an  agreement  under  which  80 
ew  volunteer  teachers  will  be  sent  to  Tangan- 
ika  in  November.  The  third  group  of  volun- 
«rs  requested  by  the  East  African  republic, 
ley  will  teach  English  and  other  subjects  in 
pper  primary  grades. 


In  1961,  when  the  Peace  Corps  began,  Tan- 
ganyika was  the  first  country  to  make  a  formal 
request  for  volunteers.  That  first  group  con- 
sisted of  29  surveyor-engineers  and  5  geologists. 
They  have  just  completed  their  2-year  tour  of 
duty  in  Tanganyika  and  are  returning  to  the 
United  States  this  summer.  During  their  stay, 
they  mapped  7,500  square  miles  of  Tanganyika 
hinterlands,  worked  on  525  miles  of  road  con- 
struction, surveyed  approximately  4,000  miles 
of  road,  and  taught  courses  in  forestry,  road- 
building,  and  engineering. 

The  new  contingent  of  teachers  will  join  a 
group  of  20  nurses  and  2  laboratory  technicians 
who  are  just  starting  their  second  year  of  work 
in  the  hospitals  of  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanga,  and 
Moshi. 


Inited  States  and  Mexico  Agree  To  Conclude  Convention 
or  Settlement  of  Chamizal  Boundary  Dispute 


TATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY, 
ULY  18 

"bite  House  press  release  dated  July  18 

I  have  approved  the  recommendations  for  a 
omplete  solution  to  the  Chamizal  border  prob- 
>m  contained  in  a  Memorandum  of  the  Depart- 
lent  of  State  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
delations  of  Mexico  dated  July  17, 1963.  I  am 
leased  to  note  that  President  Lopez  Mateos  has 
Iso  approved  the  Memorandum.  The  Memo- 
andum  proposes  the  resolution  of  this  long- 
:anding  dispute  by  giving  effect  in  today's  cir- 
imstances  to  the  1911  international  arbitra- 
on  award. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  approve  a  pro- 
osed  settlement  of  the  Chamizal  dispute  and 
ius  bring  closer  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
mstructive  efforts  of  President  Taft  and  all 
le  other  American  Presidents  since  him  who 
ave  sought  to  resolve  this  complex  problem 
Q  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis.  I  believe  the 
slution  which  has  been  recommended  to  me 
all  make  a  significant  contribution  to  relations 


between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  will 
contribute  to  the  welfare  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Chihuahua. 

The  Department  of  State  will  now  under- 
take negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico  looking  to  the  early  conclusion  of  a 
convention  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  in 
the  Memorandum. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT  AND 
MEMORANDUM 

Press  release  375  dated  July  18 
Department  Statement,  July  18 

The  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  announced  today  their  agreement  to 
conclude  a  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Chamizal  boundary  dispute.  The  recom- 
mended terms  of  settlement  which  the  Presi- 
dents have  approved  were  submitted  to  them 
in  identical  memoranda  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Foreign 
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Relations.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  rec- 
ommended settlement,  the  United  States  would 
transfer  to  Mexico  437  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
El  Paso,  Texas.  Conclusion  of  the  convention 
will  be  a  final  step  in  the  resolution  of  this  con- 
troversy, which  has  been  earnestly  sought  by 
every  United  States  administration  since  1910. 

An  international  arbitral  commission 
awarded  to  Mexico  in  1911  an  undeterminable 
part  of  the  Chamizal  zone  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 
The  area  of  the  zone  then  totaled  approxi- 
mately 598  acres.  The  Mexican  claim  was 
based  on  a  shift  in  the  channel  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  United  States  Government, 
which  had  disputed  the  claim,  rejected  the 
award  on  several  grounds,  but  in  the  under- 
standing that  the  Governments  of  the  two 
countries  could  proceed  at  once  to  settle  their 
differences  through  diplomatic  channels.  Since 
1911  the  controversy  has  been  a  major  prob- 
lem in  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Every  United  States  administration  beginning 
with  that  of  President  Taft  has  attempted  to 
resolve  it  in  a  mutually  satisfactory  manner. 
Proposals  for  a  settlement  have  varied,  and 
every  practical  means  of  settling  the  matter  is 
believed  to  have  been  explored  by  the  Govern- 
ments at  one  time  or  another.  In  June  1962 
President  Lopez  Mateos  urged  that  a  further 
attempt  be  made,  and  President  Kennedy 
agreed.1  The  two  Presidents  instructed  their 
respective  executive  agencies  to  recommend  a 
complete  solution  which,  without  prejudice  to 
the  juridical  positions  of  the  two  Governments, 
would  take  into  account  the  entire  history  of 
the  tract.  They  recognized  that  any  mutually 
acceptable  settlement  would  affect  many  people 
in  the  city  of  El  Paso  and  agreed  that  respect 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  af- 
fected on  both  sides  of  the  border  should  be  a 
principal  consideration  in  reaching  a  solution. 
The  recommended  settlement  follows  generally 
the  solution  set  forth  in  the  international  arbi- 
tral award  of  1911. 

An  important  consideration  in  a  settlement 
is  the  firm  intention  of  the  two  Governments,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaties  of  1848  2  and  1853,8 

1  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  of  June  30,  19C2, 
see  Bulletin  of  July  23, 1962,  p.  135. 

2  9  Stat.  922. 

*  10  Stat.  1031. 


to  maintain  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries.  Maintenance  of 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  was  an  objec- 
tive of  the  so-called  Banco  Treaty  of  1905,4 
under  which  thousands  of  acres,  formerly  on 
the  United  States  side  of  the  river,  have  been 
transferred  to  Mexican  sovereignty  as  shifts  in 
the  channel  placed  them  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  river,  and  other  thousands  of  acres,  for- 
merly on  the  Mexican  side,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  United  States  sovereignty  as  they 
were  shifted  by  river  movements  to  the  United 
States  side.  Under  a  1933  treaty  5  the  river 
just  below  El  Paso  was  straightened  and  stabi- 
lized. In  that  process  the  two  countries  ex- 
changed over  10,000  acres  in  order  that  the  river 
might  remain  the  boundary. 

In  the  recommended  Chamizal  settlement, 
similar  transfers  of  territory  are  involved  and 
the  same  problem  of  maintaining  the  river  as 
the  boundary  arises.  Since  1899  an  enclave  of 
386  acres,  known  as  Cordova  Island  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,  has  jutted  north  of 
the  river  into  El  Paso.  The  transfer  to  Mex- 
ico of  additional  acres  in  a  Chamizal  settle- 
ment would  have  augmented  the  amount  of 
territory  under  Mexican  jurisdiction  north  of 
the  river.  The  two  Governments  agreed  there- 
fore that  in  any  settlement  the  Rio  Grande 
should  be  relocated,  completing  the  1933  stabi- 
lization and  restoring  the  river  as  the  interna- 
tional boundary  for  its  entire  reach  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  El  Paso. 

The  recommended  terms  of  settlement  to  be 
incorporated  in  a  convention  would  accord- 
ingly provide :  There  would  be  a  net  transfer  to 
Mexico  of  437  acres  of  territory  now  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Of  this 
area,  366  acres  would  be  from  the  disputed 
Chamizal  zone  and  71  acres  would  be  from 
United  States  territory  to  the  east  adjacent  to 
Cordova  Island.  Cordova  Island  itself,  lying 
between  these  two  areas,  would  be  divided 
equally  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
in  the  process  of  the  relocation  of  the  river. 
The  United  States  would  transfer  to  Mexico  for 
the  193  acres  it  would  receive  out  of  Cordova 
Island  an  equal  acreage  from  the  United  States 

*  35  Stat.  1863. 
6  48  Stat.  1621. 
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rritory  just  east  of  Cordova  Island.  The  Rio 
jmde  would  be  relocated  by  channelization 

id  reconstituted  as  the  boundary  between  the 
nited  States  and  Mexico,  thus  eliminating  the 
■dova  Island  enclave. 

Both  Governments  would  acquire  title  to  all 
e  land  and  improvements  in  the  areas  which 
Didd  be  transferred,  and  each  Government 
ould  receive  the  areas  transferred  without  en- 
jmbrances  of  any  kind,  including  any  private 
ties.  No  payments  would  be  made  between 
e  two  Governments  for  the  lands  passing 
om  one  country  to  the  other.  The  United 
ates  would,  however,  be  paid  by  a  private 
cxican  bank  for  the  value  to  Mexico  of  the 
ruetures  that  would  pass  intact  to  Mexico. 
he  two  Governments  would  share  equally  the 
sts  of  actual  construction  of  the  relocated 
ver  channel,  each  Government  bearing  the 
sts  of  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  im- 
■ovements  destroyed  in  the  construction  proc- 
5  in  the  territory  under  its  jurisdiction  prior 

the  relocation  of  the  boundary.    The  costs 

constructing  the  bridges  which  would  replace 
e  existing  bridges  would  be  borne  in  equal 
irts  by  the  two  Governments.  The  citizen- 
ip  status  of  persons  who  are  or  were  residents 

the  areas  being  transferred  would  not  be  af- 
cted,  nor  would  jurisdiction  over  or  the  appli- 
bility  of  laws  to  acts  in  or  with  respect  to 
e  area,  including  criminal  or  civil  proceedings 
cided  or  pending  at  the  time  of  transfer,  be 
fected.  Once  the  convention  has  been  ap- 
■oved  and  comes  into  force  and  the  necessary 
abling  legislation  enacted,  the  International 
aundary  and  "Water  Commission  would  agree 
>on  a  period  in  which  to  effect  the  acquisition 

the  properties.  The  relocation  of  the  bound- 
y  line  and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  would 
ke  place  when  the  United  States  Commis- 
aner  on  the  Commission  has  certified  that  the 
quisition  of  the  properties  and  evacuation  of 
e  occupants  have  been  completed  and  pay- 
ent  for  the  structures  passing  intact  to  Mexico 
is  been  received,  and  when  the  Commission  has 
rtified  with  the  approval  of  the  two  Govern- 
ents  that  the  new  boundary  line  has  been 
imarcated. 

The  Department  believes  that  settlement  of 
is  longstanding  controversy  would  be  a  nota- 


ble achievement  in  inter- American  relations  and 
in  the  history  of  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  The  Department  is  con- 
vinced, despite  the  serious  temporary  incon- 
veniences that  it  would  cause  for  many  people 
in  El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  that  the  settle- 
ment would  greatly  benefit  both  communities  in 
the  solution  of  current  municipal  problems  and 
in  the  planning  and  realization  of  their  future 
development. 

Text  of  Memorandum 

Recommendations  to  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Mexico  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  for  a  Com- 
plete Solution  of  the  Chamizal  Problem 

A.  The  Chamizal  tract  is  an  area  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  within  the  city  limits  of  El  Paso, 
Texas.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  past  century,  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Mexico  over  the  Chamizal  began,  the  total  area 
of  this  tract  was  approximately  598  acres. 

B.  The  principal  factors  relating  to  the  controversy 
under  reference  are  summarized  as  follows : 

1)  Each  one  of  the  two  Governments  claimed  inter- 
national title  over  the  entire  area  of  the  Chamizal. 

2)  On  June  15,  1911,  the  International  Boundary 
Commission,  United  States-Mexico,  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  a  third  member,  the  presiding  Commis- 
sioner Eugene  Lafleur  of  Canada,  ruled,  by  a  majority 
vote,  that  the  United  States  had  international  title  to 
that  part  of  the  Chamizal  which,  in  1864  before  the 
floods  of  that  year,  was  to  the  north  of  the  center  of 
the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  that  Mexico  had 
international  title  to  that  part  of  the  Chamizal  which 
was  to  the  south  of  said  center  of  the  channel  in  1864. 

3)  The  United  States  Commissioner  on  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Commission  challenged  the  validity  of 
the  majority  ruling,  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  in  1911  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  the  channel  of  the  river  in  1864. 

4)  In  the  award  under  reference,  the  Presiding  Com- 
missioner and  the  Commissioner  of  Mexico  included 
the  following  statement:  "They  also  conceive  that  it 
is  not  within  their  province  to  relocate  that  line,  inas- 
much as  the  parties  have  offered  no  evidence  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  do  so." 

5)  From  the  date  of  the  award  to  the  present  the  two 
Governments  on  various  occasions  attempted  without 
success  to  settle  the  Chamizal  controversy.  On  June 
30,  1962,  President  Kennedy  and  President  Lopez  Ma- 
teos  announced  their  agreement  to  instruct  their  exec- 
utive agencies  to  recommend  a  complete  solution  to 
the  Chamizal  problem  which,  without  prejudice  to 
their  juridical  positions,  took  into  account  the  entire 
history  of  this  tract. 

C.  A  portion   of  land  under  Mexican  jurisdiction, 
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known  as  Cordova  Island,  with  an  area  of  380  acres,  is 
also  to  the  north  of  the  present  channel  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  location  of  this  land  north  of  the  river 
resulted  from  an  artificial  cut  made  in  the  year  1899 
by  common  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  so 
as  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  floods.  Cordova  Island 
is  contiguous  to  the  Chamizal  tract.  Its  precise  loca- 
tion and  peculiar  formation  are  shown  on  the  attached 
map.8 

D.  For  either  country,  it  is  undesirable  to  have  a  por- 
tion of  its  territory  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  fact,  these  instances  of  physical  isola- 
tion hinder  border-control  measures  and  the  best  utili- 
zation of  the  detached  areas.  These  problems  are  par- 
ticularly serious  in  the  ease  of  Cordova  Island,  because 
it  is  an  area  the  urbanization  of  which  under  present 
conditions  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  of  doubtful 
benefit  since  it  is  practically  isolated  from  Mexican 
territory  and  as  an  enclave  in  El  Paso  constitutes  an 
obstacle  to  the  logical  development  of  that  city. 

E.  According  to  the  calculations  made  by  both  Gov- 
ernments, the  part  of  the  Chamizal  claimed  by  Mexico 
has  an  area  of  approximately  437  acres.  The  transfer 
to  Mexico  of  the  portion  of  the  Chamizal  which  it 
claims,  without  relocation  of  the  channel  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  could  not  by  itself  be  considered  as  the  com- 
plete solution  called  for  by  the  Joint  Communique  of 
June  30,  1902,  because  a  portion  of  territory  under 
Mexican  jurisdiction  would  yet  remain  to  the  north  of 
the  present  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  area  of 
823  acres  is  composed  of  437  acres  in  the  Chamizal  and 
380  acres  in  Cordova  Island. 

F.  Both  Governments  have  always  demonstrated 
their  firm  intention  to  restore  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary  between  them  as  provided  in  the  Treaties  of 
1848  and  1853,  through  efforts  to  find  adequate  solu- 
tions to  all  instances  where  portions  of  their  respective 
territories  are  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river. 

G.  From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  the  complete 
solution  of  the  Chamizal  problem  calls  for  incorporat- 
ing into  Mexico  823  acres  presently  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  by  means  of  the  excavation  of  a  new  channel 
which  would  restore  the  river  as  the  boundary  between 
El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez. 

H.  The  excavation  of  the  new  river  channel  would 
complete  the  project  executed  by  both  Governments  in 
the  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez  Valley.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  of  February  1,  1933,  the  channel  of 
the  Rio  Grande  has  been  rectified  in  the  sector  of  the 
river  from  Cordova  Island  to  Cajoncitos  Canyon,  a  dis- 
tance of  88  miles.  That  rectification,  which  has  af- 
forded an  extensive  border  region  with  adequate  pro- 
tection against  floods  and,  additionally,  with  the  many 
benefits  derived  from  the  existence  of  a  precise  and 
stable  natural  border,  could  not  have  been  carried  out 


"Not  printed  here;  for  a  copy  of  the  map,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  375. 


had  there  not  existed  then,  as  now,  mutual  understand- 
ing and  good  will  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, as  its  completion  required  the  cutting  of  80  tracU, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,  with  a  total  area  of 
5,120  acres  in  exchange  for  89  tracts,  cut  from  the 
United  States,  with  the  same  total  acreage.  The  ease 
and  rapidity  which  characterized  the  exchanges  of  ter- 
ritory under  reference — this  task  was  begun  in  the  year 
1934  and  terminated  in  1938 — indicate  the  advisability 
of  following  the  same  procedure  by  concluding  a  con- 
vention applicable  to  the  sector  of  the  river  separating 
El  Paso  from  Ciudad  Juarez. 

Recommenda  Hon 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  make  the  following 
joint  recommendation  for  the  complete  solution  of  the 
Chamizal  problem : 

In  the  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez  sector,  the  Rio  Grande 
should  be  relocated  into  a  new  channel  in  order  that 
south  of  the  center  of  the  new  channel  an  area  of  823 
acres,  in  a  single  tract,  be  incorporated  into  Mexico. 
The  center  of  the  new  channel  would  be  the  interna- 
tional boundary. 

1.  The  new  channel  would  have  the  following  char- 
acteristics : 

(a)  It  would  commence  at  the  point  where  the  di- 
vergence between  the  present  day  and  the  1804  channel 
begins  (marked  "A"  on  the  attached  map). 

(b)  The  course  of  the  new  channel  would  be  such 
that  the  areas  transferred  and  the  compensations  there- 
for would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  with  no  further 
limitations  than  those  imposed  by  the  objective  of  con- 
tributing, in  a  positive  manner,  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez  and  by  technical 
requirements. 

(c)  The  new  channel  would  be  concrete  lined,  in  or- 
der that  its  width  be  as  narrow  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  technical  requirements  for  protection  against 
floods ;  that  the  number  of  persons  and  properties  af- 
fected be  minimized ;  that  health  conditions  along  the 
river  be  improved ;  that  border  control  be  facilitated ; 
and  that  the  project  contribute  to  the  beautification  of 
El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez. 

2.  The  recommended  new  channel  for  the  river, 
which  would  comply  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
the  Recommendation  and  numbered  paragraph  1  above, 
has  been  delineated  on  the  attached  map  of  the  El 
Paso-Ciudad  Juarez  region  by  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  results  of  this  relocation  of  the  channel 
of  the  river  follow : 

(a)  Of  the  437  acres  in  the  Chamizal  tract  to  which 
Mexico  claims  international  title,  approximately  300 
acres  would  be  incorporated  into  Mexico  in  that  same 
tract.  The  71  acres  in  the  Chamizal  tract  which  would 
not  be  incorporated  into  Mexico  in  the  Chamizal  tract 
would  be  compensated  for  by  cutting  to  Mexico  an 
equal  acreage  from  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  United  States  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cordova 
Island. 

(b)  Also,  193  acres  of  territory  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  area  immediately  to 
the  cast  of  Cordova  Island  would  be  cut  to  Mexico 
and  would  be  compensated  for  by  an  equal  acreage 
which  would  be  cut  to  the  United  States  from  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Cordova  Island. 

3.  Finally,  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Relations  have  reached  the  following 
supplementary  agreements : 

(a)  The  lands  in  the  Chamizal  tract  and  in  the  zone 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Cordova  Island  which  would 
pass  to  Mexico  would  be  free  of  any  limitation  on 
ownership  or  encumbrance  of  any  kind  including  any 
private  titles.  The  land  in  Cordova  Island  which 
would  remain  north  of  the  new  river  channel  and 
would  pass  to  the  United  States  would  also  be  free  of 
any  limitation  on  ownership  or  encumbrance  of  any 
kind  including  any  private  titles.  No  payments  would 
be  made,  as  between  the  two  Governments,  for  the 
value  of  the  lands  which  would  pass  from  one  country 
to  the  other  as  a  result  of  the  incorporation  into 
Mexico  of  Chamizal  territory  and  of  the  relocation 
of  the  river  channel. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  lands  in  Cordova  Island  referred 
to  in  the  penultimate  sentence  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph would  not  require  the  adoption  of  any  special 
measures  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  as  these  lands 
are  not  privately  owned  and  are  uninhabited. 

(c)  In  the  lands  which  would  pass  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  in  the  Chamizal  zone  as  well  as  in 
the  area  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cordova  Island 
there  are  some  382  structures  which  would  pass  intact 
to  Mexico.  All  these  structures  are  owned  by  private 
individuals  with  the  exception  of  the  Navarro  School 
and  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Border  Patrol 
which  are  in  the  zone  to  the  east  of  Cordova  Island. 
Approximately  3,750  persons  reside  on  the  lands  which 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  relocation  of  the 
river. 

(d)  Once  the  required  Convention  is  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  respective  constitutional  processes 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  necessary  legislation  is 
enacted  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
formity with  its  laws  would  acquire  the  properties 
which  would  be  transferred  to  Mexico  and  effect  the 
orderly  evacuation  of  the  occupants  of  the  areas  in- 
volved within  a  period  of  time  which  would  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Commissioners  on  the  International 
Boundary  and  'Water  Commission. 

(e)  The  Government  of  Mexico  would  communicate 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  names  of 
the  private  individuals  or  corporations,  of  Mexican 
nationality,  to  whom  the  Government  of  Mexico  may 
decide  to  convey  the  titles  to  the  properties  com- 
prised of  those  structures  which  would  pass  intact 
to  Mexico  and  the  lands  on  which  they  stand.     These 


persons  or  corporations  would  pay  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  the  value  of  said  lands  and  they  would 
pay  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  esti- 
mated value  to  Mexico  of  these  structures. 

(f)  The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  on  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  would 
certify  as  to  the  completion  of  the  acquisitions  and  ar- 
rangements cited  in  3(d)  as  well  as  of  the  action  pro- 
vided for  in  the  last  part  of  3(e)  and  would  so  inform 
the  Commissioner  of  Mexico.  Both  Commissioners 
would  then  proceed  to  demarcate  the  new  boundary 
line,  recording  this  in  a  Minute.  The  relocation  of 
the  boundary  line  and  the  transfer  of  lands  provided 
for  in  the  Convention  would  take  place  upon  approval 
of  this  Minute  by  both  Governments  in  accordance 
with  established  procedure. 

(g)  The  costs  of  constructing  the  new  river  channel 
would  be  borne,  in  equal  parts,  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. However,  each  Government  would  bear  the 
costs  of  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments or  structures  destroyed  in  the  process  of  con- 
structing the  new  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the 
territory  under  its  jurisdiction  at  the  time  the  Con- 
vention enters  into  force. 

(h)  The  costs  of  constructing  the  bridges  which 
would  replace  the  six  that  are  presently  in  use  would 
be  borne  in  equal  parts  by  the  two  Governments.  The 
legal  status  of  the  four  bridges  that  presently  are  in- 
ternational bridges  would  not  be  altered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  and,  therefore,  the  agreements 
now  in  force  which  relate  to  them  would  apply  with- 
out change  to  the  new  bridges  which  replace  them. 
The  bridges  which  would  replace  the  international 
bridges  on  Stanton-Lerdo  and  Santa  Fe-Juarez  Streets 
would  be  located  on  the  same  streets.  The  interna- 
tional bridge  or  bridges  which  would  replace  the  two 
to  Cordova  Island  would  be  toll  free  unless  the  two 
Governments  should  agree  to  the  contrary.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  free  bridge  or  bridges  would  be  subject  to 
agreement  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  on  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  to  be  reached  and  recorded  in  ac- 
cord with  established  procedure. 

(i)  The  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission would  be  charged  with  the  relocation,  im- 
provement, and  maintenance  of  the  river  channel,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  the  new  bridges. 

(j)  The  relocation  of  the  boundary  and  the  transfer 
of  lands  resulting  therefrom  would  not  affect  in  any 
way :  the  legal  status,  with  respect  to  citizenship  laws, 
of  those  persons  who  are  present  or  former  residents 
of  the  lands  transferred ;  the  jurisdiction  over  legal 
proceedings  of  either  a  civil  or  criminal  character 
which  are  pending  at  the  time  of,  or  which  were  de- 
cided prior  to,  such  relocation  ;  or  the  jurisdiction  over 
or  the  law  or  laws  applicable  to  acts  or  conduct  per- 
formed within  or  with  respect  to  the  lands  transferred 
prior  to  their  transfer.  The  Convention  would  con- 
tain provisions  to  give  effect  to  these  principles. 
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The  Department  of  State  and  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Relations  are  certain  that  the  final  solution  of 
the  Chamizal  problem  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
future  harmonious  development  of  the  cities  of  El  Paso 
and  Ciudad  Juarez.  But  even  more,  the  solution  of 
this  controversy  will  serve  as  a  notable  example  to 
the  world  at  large  and  will  contribute  to  world  peace 
by  again  demonstrating  that  all  differences  among  na- 
tions, regardless  of  how  complicated  they  may  be,  can 
be  resolved  through  friendly  negotiations. 

July  It,  1968 

Washington,  D.C.   and  Mexico,   D.F. 


rencies  to  meet  current  needs,  U.S.  dollar 
payments  abroad  would  be  reduced  by  an 
equivalent  amount  and  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  would  be  benefited  accordingly.  Ap- 
proximately $75  million  of  administratively  re- 
served currencies  could  be  made  available,  with 
$35^0  million  to  be  used  in  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  amendment.  As  cur- 
rencies are  needed  for  the  three  programs  later, 
the  Treasury  would  supply  them  from  sub- 
sequent receipts  or  buy  them  if  necessary. 


President  Moves  To  Facilitate 
Use  of  Foreign  Currencies 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  8 

The  President  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
July  8  an  amendment  to  the  general  provisions 
of  the  1964  budget  which  would  ease  the  United 
States  balance-of-payments  situation  by  permit- 
ting foreign  currencies  to  be  used  more  flexibly. 

The  amendment  will  facilitate  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  through  a  change  in  Treas- 
ury banking  and  accounting  arrangements.  It 
will  help  to  improve  the  United  States  balance- 
of-payments  position  without  making  any 
change  in  the  system  of  congressional  control 
of  foreign  currencies  or  in  the  availability  of 
foreign  currencies  for  programs  for  which  they 
are  reserved  under  existing  law.  The  proposed 
language  would  accomplish  these  purposes  by 
enabling  currencies  on  hand  to  be  used  for  cur- 
rent needs  and  to  be  replaced  as  required  later. 

The  new  provision  would  free  for  immediate 
U.S.  Government  use  foreign  currencies  re- 
stricted under  three  programs — the  market  de- 
velopment and  research  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  educational 
exchange  program  of  the  Department  of  State. 
When  currencies  are  reserved  under  these  pro- 
grams, they  are  set  aside,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  used  for  several  years.  Therefore,  when 
the  United  States  requires  currencies  for  other 
programs  in  a  given  country,  as  it  does  in  many 
countries,  the  currencies  must  be  purchased 
commercially  with  dollars,  even  though  at 
the  same  time  identical  currencies  may  be  idle 
in  Treasury  accounts.    By  using  these  idle  cur- 


Department  Releases  First  Volume 
of  Digest  of  International  Law 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
15  (press  release  373)  that  a  new  Digest  of  In- 
ternational Law,  the  first  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  is  now  being  published  by  the 
Department.  On  that  day  the  first  volume  was 
formally  presented  to  Secretary  Eusk  by  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  Marjorie  Whiteman. 
The  Digest  is  being  prepared  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Whiteman. 

A  successor  to  Hackworth's  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law,  published  in  1940,  the  new  Digest 
will  contain  the  first  official  and  comprehensive 
treatments  of  the  new  areas  of  international 
law  that  have  developed  in  the  past  two  decades, 
such  as  the  law  of  outer  space,  disarmament, 
Antarctica,  and  the  continental  shelf.  Other 
areas  of  international  law,  such  as  aviation  and 
international  organizations,  which  were  in  their 
infancy  when  Hackworth's  Digest  was  pub- 
lished, will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  new 
Digest.  An  entire  volume  will  be  devoted  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  specialized  agencies, 
the  international  banking  ventures,  and  other 
international  organizations  which  have  grown 
up  since  the  war. 

Eventually  the  Digest  is  expected  to  run  to 
15  or  16  volumes,  roughly  twice  the  size  of  its 
predecessor.  Present  printing  schedules  call 
for  at  least  three  more  volumes  during  the  com- 
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ing  winter,  with  the  rest  following  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Volume  I,  which  runs  to  practically  1,000 
pages,  contains  two  chapters — "International 
Law"  and  "States,  Territories,  and  Govern- 
ments." Hackworth's  Digest  covered  the  same 
material  in  160  pages.  The  birth  of  more  than 
50  states,  the  postwar  evolution  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  postwar  history  of  the 
French  Community,  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  trust  territories,  and  the  recent 
history  of  the  League  of  Nations  mandates  are 
all  recorded  in  this  volume. 

The  Digest  is  the  fifth  digest  of  international 
law  to  be  published  by  the  Department.  The 
first  was  published  in  1877.  Prepared  by  John 
L.  Cadwalader,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  it 
was  titled  Digest  of  the  Published  Opinions  of 
the  Attorneys-General  and  of  the  Leading  Deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  Courts,  with  Reference  to 
International  Law,  Treaties,  and  Kindred  Sub- 
jects. This  Digest  was  a  single  volume  of  less 
than  300  pages,  with  the  subjects  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  rather  than  under  chapter 
headings. 

The  second  Digest  of  International  Law  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Francis  Wharton,  Chief  Exam- 
iner of  Claims  for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
published  in  1886.  Wharton's  Digest  was  a 
three-volume  work,  which  set  the  pattern  for 
succeeding  digests  insofar  as  the  general  format 
and  table  of  contents  were  concerned.  John 
Bassett  Moore  prepared  the  third  Digest,  which 
ran  to  eight  volumes.  It  was  published  in  1906 
and  incorporated  much  of  Wharton's  Digest. 
The  Digest  by  Green  Haywood  Hackworth, 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of  State,  pub- 
lished in  1940,  was  the  fourth. 

Work  on  the  present  Digest  began  formally 
in  1957,  when  Legal  Adviser  Herman  Phleger 
asked  Miss  Whiteman  to  undertake  the  task. 
Material  for  the  Digest,  however,  has  been  col- 
lected by  Miss  Whiteman  during  the  preceding 
two  decades. 

Copies  of  volume  I  are  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  at 
$4.25  each. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

I  am  delighted  to  receive  the  first  volume  of 
the  new  Digest  of  International  Law.  This  is 
our  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  public  in- 
ternational law  by  the  Department  since  Hack- 
worth's  Digest,  which  was  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II. 

The  23  years  which  have  passed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Hackworth's  Digest  have  been  years 
of  unprecedented  growth  and  development  for 
international  law,  both  in  its  procedural  and 
substantive  aspects.  This  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  no  more  than  a  reflection,  and 
a  consequence,  of  the  increased  collaboration  and 
cooperation  among  nations  on  a  rapidly  shrink- 
ing planet.  In  this  sense  these  volumes  will  be 
a  documentary  record  of  the  complexity  and 
compactness  of  our  world  and  of  the  interrela- 
tionship of  its  nations  and  people. 

This  volume,  and  the  ones  to  come,  will  fill 
an  important  gap  in  the  legal  materials  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  Government,  to  the 
bar  and  to  the  public  in  this  country,  and  to 
governments  and  scholars  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  grateful  to  you,  Miss  Whiteman,  for 
undertaking  the  preparation  of  the  Digest  of 
International  Law  and  for  the  intensive  work 
you  have  done  and  have  directed  over  several 
years,  to  see  the  task  through  to  completion. 
We  look  forward  to  the  other  volumes  in  this 
important  project. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Antitrust  Developments  in  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Part  I.     March  8-14,  1963.     262  pp. 

Activities  of  Nondiplomatic  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Principals  in  the  United  States.  Hearing  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Part  5. 
March  29,  1963.     67  pp. 

Training  of  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  S. 
15  and  S.  865,  bills  to  establish  a  National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  S.  32  and  S.  99,  bills  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy,  and  S.  414,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Freedom  Commission  and  a  Freedom 
Academy.     April  4-May  1,  1963.    492  pp. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Scheduled  August  Through  October  1963 

Inter-American  Ministers  of  Education:  3d  Meeting 

UNESCO/BIRPI  African  Study  Meeting  on  Copyright 

U.N.    ECAFE    Seminar    on    Geochemical    Prospecting    Methods    and 

Equipment. 

U.N.  Seminar  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 

BIRPI  African  Seminar  on  Industrial  Property 

17th  International  Film  Festival 

ICAO  International  Conference  on  Air  Law 

International  Criminal  Police  Organization 

U.N.  International  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism 

ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  7th  Session 

Centenary  Congress  of  the  International  Red  Cross 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  on  Trade 

and  Development. 

ECE  Steel  Committee 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  Extraordinary  Session 

U.N.  Human  Rights  Seminar  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Family  Law  . 

52d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 

GATT  Committee  on  Budget,  Finance,  and  Administration 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and  Planning : 

8th  Session. 

5th  FAO  Conference  on  Wood  Technology 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   18th  Session 

ICAO  Limited  Southeast  Asia  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting     .    .    . 

12th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee 

IAEA  General  Conference:  7th  Regular  Session 

ITU  CCITT  Working  Parties  of  Study  Group  IV 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  Symposium  on  the 

Measurement  of  Abundance  of  Fish  Stocks. 
Executive  Committee  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  10th 

Session. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  9th  Session 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:   51st  Statutory 

Meeting. 

ILO  Technical  Conference  on  Employment  Policy 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International 

Monetary    Fund,   International   Finance    Corporation,    International 

Development  Association:  Annual  Meetings  of  Boards  of  Governors. 

Caribbean  Organization  Council:  4th  Meeting 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  49th  Meeting 

WHO  Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific:  14th  Session  .    .    . 

GATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification 

6th  Round  of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations 

U.N.  Conference  on  Cocoa 

U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  3d  Session  .    . 


Bogota Aug.  4— 

Brazzaville Aug.  5- 

Bangkok Aug.  5— 

Warsaw Aug.  6- 

Brazzaville Aug.  12- 

Edinburgh Aug.  18- 

Tokyo Aug.  20- 

Helsinki Aug.  21- 

Rome Aug.  21- 

Cardiff,  Wales     ....  Aug.  26- 

Geneva Aug.  27- 

New  York August 

Geneva      Sept.  9- 

London Sept.  10- 

Bogota Sept.  10- 

Belgrade Sept.  12- 

Geneva Sept.  16- 

Bangkok Sept.  16- 

Madison,  Wis Sept.  16- 

New  York Sept.  17- 

Bangkok Sept.  17- 

Buenos  Aires Sept.  22- 

Geneva      Sept.  23- 

Vienna Sept.  24- 

Geneva     Sept.  24- 

Madrid Sept.  25- 

Geneva Sept.  30- 

Bangkok Sept.  30- 

Madrid Sept.  30- 

Geneva Sept.  30- 

Washington September 

San  Juan September 

Washington September 

Port  Moresby,  Papua .    .  September 

Geneva September 

Geneva September 

Geneva September 

New  York September 

Paris September 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  July  18,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
BIRPI,  United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property;  CCITT, 
Comite  consultatif  international  telcgraphique  et  telephonique;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion; ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment; PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization; 
WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  Communica- 
tions Panel. 

OECD    Ministers  of   Science 

D.N.  ECE  Timber  Committee:  21st  Session 

R'l'.M  Executive  Committee:  22d  Session 

G  VrT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

ITU   Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

ICEM  Council:  20th  Session 

IMCO  Assembly:  3d  Session 

11th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

U  N.  ECE  Committee  on  Trade 

BIRPI:  Committee  of  Experts  on  Problems  of  Less  Developed  Countries 
in  Field  of  Industrial  Property. 

U.N.  ECA  Conference  on  African  Electric  Power  Problems 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade 

UPU  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies:  Management  Council. 

ICAO  Air  Traffic  Control  Automation  Panel:  3d  Meeting 

ICAO  Visual  Aids  Panel:  3d  Meeting 

IMCO  Council:  9th  Session 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  7th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:  25th  Session 

\Y MO  Regional  Association  VI  (Europe):  4th  Session 

IA-ECOSOC:  2d  Annual  Meeting  at  Ministerial  Level 

IA-ECOSOC:  2d  Annual  Meeting  at  Expert  Level 


Paris September 

Paris      Oct.  2- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  14- 

London Oct.  16- 

Mexico,  D.F Oct.  18- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Addis  Ababa Oct.    21- 

Geneva Oct.    21- 

Washington Oct.    28- 

Montreal Oct.    28- 

Montreal Oct.   28- 

London Oct.    29- 

Geneva October 

Noumea October 

Vienna October 

Sao  Paulo October 

Sao  Paulo October 


The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


Following  are  statements  made  in  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council  by  M.  Wilfred 
Goding,  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  U.S.  Special 
Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
Vincente  N.  Santos,  President,  Marianas  Dis- 
trict Legislature,  Saipan,  and  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Special  Representative. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  GODING, 
JUNE  5 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4212 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  again  this  year  as 
Special  Representative  for  the  Administering 
Authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.1  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  report  to  members  of  the  Council  at 
this  particular  time.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
very  eventful  year — the  most  eventful  year,  I 
am   convinced,   since  the  territory  became   a 


trusteeship  area.  It  has  been  a  year  of  unusual 
progress  as  well  as  one  of  major  trial. 

A  full  record  of  our  activities  of  fiscal  year 
1962  is  given  in  the  written  report 2  which  al- 
ready has  been  placed  in  your  hands.  In  this 
oral  report,  therefore,  I  shall  summarize  only 
briefly  the  major  advances  and  setbacks  that 
have  occurred  within  the  past  year,  especially 
as  they  relate  to  the  programs  and  plans  that 
have  been  discussed  at  these  sessions  during  the 
past  2  years.  I  shall  then  be  glad  to  attempt  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask.  As 
always,  the  Administering  Authority  looks  for- 
ward to  receiving  comments  and  suggestions  of 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

Before  I  begin  a  resume  of  the  past  year's  ac- 
tivities, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Micronesian  people.  I 
am  constantly  and  increasingly  reminded  of 
their  innate  abilities,  of  their  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity, of  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  demo- 


1  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Goding  in  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  on  May  31,  1962,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13, 
1962,  p.  264. 


2  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  1962  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  7521)  ;  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  (75  cents). 
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cratic  principles,  of  the  rising  generation's  ca- 
pacity to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  their 
chosen  professions  and  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship that  should  enable  them  to  decide  their 
own  destiny  in  the  world  of  nations  in  the 
reasonably  near  future,  and  perhaps  sooner- 
more  rapidly  than  would  have  been  thought 
possible  a  few  decades  ago. 

It  is  these  qualities  of  the  Micronesian  people 
which  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  splendid 
human  relations  existing  in  the  Trust  Territory, 
which  was  so  well  expressed  by  a  recent  visitor 
from  Fiji  who,  after  traveling  through  the  is- 
lands, remarked  that  although  good  race  rela- 
tions prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific,  they 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  easy  relations 
and  complete  acceptance  of  all  races  by  each 
other  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  experiences  of  the 
past  year  has  been  the  vastly  increased  and 
growing  interest  and  effort  in  Micronesia  that 
has  taken  place  among  all  segments  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  well  as  among  many  private 
agencies  and  individuals,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but,  indeed,  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

Not  only  the  interest  but  the  active  support 
and  direct  aid  of  those  agencies  in  a  position 
to  help  was  forthcoming  when  needed.  This 
willingness,  or  indeed  this  eagerness,  to  help  was 
demonstrated  time  and  again  during  the  past 
year.  It  was  demonstrated  when  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  sought,  and  was  successful  in 
acquiring,  new  legislation  and  greatly  increased 
funds  with  which  to  intensify  its  efforts  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor.  It  was  demonstrated  when 
an  outbreak  of  poliomyelitis  occurred  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  with  the  result  that  the  disease 
was  checked  before  it  could  spread  to  other  areas 
of  the  territory.  Again,  it  was  demonstrated  re- 
cently when  Typhoon  Olive  swept  over  the 
Marianas  District,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  great 
deal  of  damage  and  destruction. 

The  interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
islands  of  the  Trust  Territory  has  made  itself 
apparent  in  many  other  ways.  An  Interdepart- 
mental Task  Force  comprised  of  members  of 
various  Federal  agencies,  which  had  been  set 
up  the  year  before,  was  active  during  this  period 


in  working  for  needed  legislation  and  provid- 
ing other  assistance.  The  87th  U.S.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  which  included  the  Trust  Territory 
in  those  areas  which  could  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance in  case  of  disaster,  and  this  became  law 
last  June  when  President  Kennedy  approved  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  last-named  action, 
the  Trust  Territory  administration  would  have 
been  sorely  pressed  to  provide  emergency  needs 
and  permanent  repairs  resulting  from  the  re- 
cent typhoon.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  just 
come  from  the  island  of  Saipan,  to  which  we 
moved  our  headquarters  a  year  ago  and  over 
which  the  eye  of  the  typhoon  passed.  This  was 
the  first  major  storm  to  strike  Saipan  in  4£ 
years  and  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  island's 
recorded  history.  Miraculously,  no  lives  were 
lost.  But  the  storm  damaged  or  destroyed 
homes,  farms,  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  com- 
mercial garden  crops,  and  Government  installa- 
tions of  all  types  in  Rota  and  Tinian  as  well  as 
in  Saipan. 

Because  of  the  Congress'  and  the  President's 
action  last  June,  assistance  was  available  imme- 
diately. The  President  declared  the  stricken 
Marianas  a  major  disaster  area,  and  within  24 
hours  needs  had  been  surveyed  and  plans  made 
for  assistance.  The  American  Red  Cross,  to- 
gether with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will 
dispense  food  as  long  as  the  need  exists.  With 
the  aid  of  nurses  from  the  U.S.  Navy  hospital 
in  Guam,  typhoid  inoculations  were  given  to  all 
residents  in  the  stricken  areas.  A  representa- 
tive from  the  President's  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  surveyed  damage  to  public  facilities 
such  as  schools,  power  plants,  water  plants, 
dock  facilities,  and  other  Government  buildings 
and  estimated  the  damage  at  over  $2  million. 
Rehabilitation  work  already  has  begun.  Assist- 
ance also  has  been  given  to  help  replace  houses 
and  local  businesses. 

Administration 

When  I  appeared  before  this  body  a  year  ago, 
I  presented  a  reassessment  of  our  needs  in  the 
fields  of  education,  economic  development,  pub- 
lic health,  and  major  construction.  This  analy- 
sis highlighted  the  fact  that  we  need  to  set  a 
much  more  rapid  pace  in  the  development  of 
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the  Trust  Territory.    To  do  so  meant  vastly 
increased  appropriations. 

Accordingly,  a  budget  of  $15  million  was  re- 
quested for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  gratification  that  I  am  able  to 
report  that  the  full  amount  of  the  request  was 
approved  by  the  Congress.  This  is  an  increase 
of  over  100  percent  over  the  prior  year's  appro- 
priation and  compares  with  annual  appropria- 
tions which  had  approximated  $7  million  for 
all  functions  of  government  for  the  previous 
several  years. 

Active  support  for  the  increased  appropria- 
tion came  from  all  levels  of  government — from 
the  Office  of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  congressional  commit- 
tees concerned,  and  the  U.S.  Congress  itself. 
All  agreed  wholeheartedly  that  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  could  meet  the  challenge  it  faced 
only  by  launching  a  vastly  accelerated  program. 

Enactment  of  a  new  law  was  necessary  before 
the  increased  appropriation  could  be  approved, 
since  a  statutory  limitation  of  $7.5  million  for 
Trust  Territory  administration  had  earlier  been 
set  by  Congress.  Our  first  step  thus  was  to  have 
the  appropriation  ceiling  lifted.  This  was  ac- 
complished with  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
new  authorization  law  in  July  1962,3  which  en- 
abled us  to  request  $15  million  for  our  1963 
operations. 

Because  the  new  law  did  not  become  effective 
in  time  for  the  increased  appropriation  to  be 
included  in  the  general  appropriations  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  a 
supplemental  request  for  consideration  of  the 
newly  authorized  appropriation.  Accordingly 
we  submitted  a  supplemental  budget  to  bring 
our  1963  appropriation  up  to  the  total  of  $15 
million  authorized.  Enactment  was  carried 
over  to  the  88th  session  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  on  May  17  of  this  year  we  received 
the  second  half  of  our  increased  appropriation. 

Although  this  delay  temporarily  held  up 
some  aspects  of  our  acceibrated  construction 
program,  the  intervening  period  was  used  to 
good  advantage  in  the  perfecting  of  our  plan- 


ning. When  the  money  became  available  we 
were  able  to  move  more  expeditiously  into  our 
construction  program. 

Other  administrative  events  of  major  and 
far-reaching  import  took  place  during  the  year 
under  review.  The  first  was  the  unification  of 
all  the  territory  under  civilian  administration. 
By  Executive  order  of  the  President,4  the 
former  Saipan  District  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
July  1,  1962. 

The  turnover  of  the  former  Saipan  District 
to  us  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  ac- 
complished in  a  smooth  and  exemplary  manner 
and  the  naval  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  cooperation  we  received  during 
this  complex  operation.  The  integration  of 
Saipan  District  also  enabled  us  to  bring  about 
another  long-sought  amalgamation — that  of 
unifying  all  the  Mariana  Islands  into  one  dis- 
trict. On  July  1,  1962,  the  Marianas  District 
was  created  from  the  former  Rota  and  Saipan 
Districts.  Two  events,  long  sought  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mariana  Islands  as  well  as  by  recent 
visiting  missions  and  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
thus  were  brought  to  successful  culmination  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  under  review. 

Along  with  the  unification  of  Saipan  Island 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  with  the  rest 
of  the  territory  went  another  historic  event,  that 
of  the  transfer  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  Saipan  Is- 
land, thus  establishing  a  provisional  capital  of 
the  territory  for  the  first  time  within  its  own 
boundaries.  These  two  historic  events  have 
brought  about  increased  cooperation  amongst 
the  people  of  the  territory  and  have  stimulated 
greater  political  cohesion.  The  establishment 
of  headquarters  on  Saipan  has  also  enabled  us 
to  utilize  to  the  maximum  the  services  of  quali- 
fied Micronesians  on  the  headquarters  staff  as 
well  as  to  make  easier  our  program  of  inservice 
training.  In  every  headquarters  department 
there  are  now  Micronesian  staff  members,  with 
all  districts  being  represented. 

Last  year  I  set  forth  in  detail  the  range  of 
headquarters  staff  positions  occupied  by  Micro- 
nesians, and  I  will  not  repeat  here  except  to  say 


1  For  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Aug.  13, 1962,  p.  272. 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  28,  1962, 


p.  887. 
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that  in  most  areas  the  number  has  appreciably 
increased.  Additionally,  more  than  50  clerical 
and  other  positions  formerly  held  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens when  we  were  located  on  Guam  now  are 
filled  exclusively  by  local  citizens. 

The  replacement  program  continued  also  at 
the  district  level.  In  Palau,  Mr.  Takeo  Yano 
became  the  first  Micronesian  to  be  appointed  as- 
sistant district  administrator  in  administration 
affairs  on  a  permanent  basis.  Altogether,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  some  65  Micronesians  were 
placed  in  professional  and  senior  executive  posi- 
tions in  the  Trust  Territory,  an  increase  of  150 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  There  are  100 
Micronesians  holding  senior  positions,  making 
up  approximately  half  of  all  the  professional 
and  top-level  positions  in  the  administration. 

We  are  also  continuing  the  analysis  of  wage 
scales  in  the  territory.  Because  of  budgetary 
limitations  we  have  been  unable  to  make  a  com- 
plete wage-scale  readjustment,  although  a  start 
was  made  last  October,  when  a  substantial  sal- 
ary adjustment  was  made  covering  most  of  the 
lower  and  middle  pay  rates.  An  additional 
salary  adjustment  is  scheduled  for  July,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  This 
wage  increase  will  be  instituted  at  all  levels, 
with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  inequities  that  still  exist. 

A  wage  adjustment  was  also  put  into  effect 
during  the  year  for  the  Kwajalein  area,  and 
in  January  1963  the  differential  paid  to  Micro- 
nesians when  they  are  employed  in  districts 
other  than  their  own  was  raised  from  15  percent 
to  25  percent. 

Political  Advancement 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  new  headquarters 
Political  Affairs  Office,  the  political  develop- 
ment program  was  speeded  up  considerably. 
This  section  is  composed  of  a  political  affairs 
officer,  who  is  both  a  political  scientist  and  law- 
yer, and  two  Micronesian  assistant  political 
affairs  officers,  both  holding  degrees  in  political 
science.  As  each  district  congress  met,  it  re- 
ceived technical  advice  from  the  Political 
Affairs  Office,  thus  aiding  immeasurably  in 
legislative  drafting  and  in  the  improvement  of 
legislative  procedures. 

The  political  highlight  of  the  year  was  the 


Council  of  Micronesia  session  held  in  late  Sep- 
tember and  early  October  in  Koror,  Palau. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Council  of 
Micronesia  had  met  within  the  territory's 
boundaries,  and  its  deliberations  resulted  in  rec- 
ommendations and  resolutions  which  will  pro- 
foundly affect  the  future  political  development 
of  the  territory.  The  Council  resolved  that  a 
true  legislative  body  be  created  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and,  to  achieve  this  end,  established  a 
Legislative  Drafting  Committee  to  begin  pre- 
liminary work  on  the  drafting  of  a  constitution. 

At  a  meeting  last  fall  the  Council  adopted  an 
official  Trust  Territory  flag  in  order  that  the 
territory  might  have  a  symbol  of  unity  and 
identity.  This  flag,  a  miniature  set  of  which 
I  am  pleased  to  present  to  members  of  this  body 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Council  of  Micro- 
nesia, consists  of  a  circle  of  six  white  stars  on 
a  field  of  blue.  Representing  the  six  districts 
of  the  territory,  the  white  stars  also  stand  for 
peace,  with  the  blue  background  symbolizing 
freedom  and  loyalty. 

The  Council  also  voted  to  hold  a  special  ses- 
sion in  March  1963  at  the  provisional  capital 
in  Saipan  to  consider  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Committee.  This 
special  session  resulted  in  preliminary  rec- 
ommendations on  the  part  of  the  Council  as 
to  the  makeup  of  a  legislative  body.  These 
recommendations  are  currently  under  study. 
While  there  are  many  steps  still  to  be  taken 
before  a  true  territorial  legislative  organ  can 
come  into  existence,  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
fident that  well  before  1965  we  shall  have  an 
effective  territorial  legislative  organization  op- 
erating in  the  territory. 

Political  progress  continued  also  on  the 
municipal  and  district  level.  The  most  impor- 
tant political  event  of  the  year  on  the  district 
level  was  the  formation  and  chartering  of  the 
Marianas  District  Legislature.  Chartered  on 
January  7, 1963,  the  new  body  convened  its  first 
session  on  March  4,  1963.  With  the  creation 
and  chartering  of  the  Marianas  District  Legis- 
lature, the  people  of  the  district  for  the  first 
time  through  their  chosen  representatives  have 
a  forum  for  the  solution  of  problems  facing  the 
entire  district,  since  only  municipal  legislative 
bodies  existed  previously  in  Saipan,  Rota,  and 
Tinian. 
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Two  significant  events  of  general  social  and 
political  import  occurred  this  past  year.  On 
August  2,  1962,  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  announced  that  visas  for 
entry  to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  Trust 
Territory  citizens  no  longer  would  be  required 
when  a  citizen  was  proceeding  in  direct  and 
continuous  transit  from  the  Trust  Territory  to 
the  United  States.  All  that  a  Trust  Territory 
citizen  now  needs  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  is  sufficient  official  identifica- 
tion. Certain  minor  regulations,  such  as  secur- 
ance  of  official  acceptance  by  a  school,  however, 
still  are  in  effect  for  Trust  Territory  residents 
who  are  applying  for  entrance  as  students. 

A  very  significant  event  was  the  Executive 
order  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  August 
21,  1962,  which,  among  other  things,  directed 
that  regulations  relating  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  be  revised  to  facilitate  free 
entry  of  United  States  citizens,  United  States 
investment,  and  United  States-flag  vessels  into 
the  area  with  the  exception  of  Eniwetok,  Bikini, 
and  Kwajalein,  which  will  continue  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
ending  his  message,  the  President  stated:  "1 
intend  that  these  actions  I  have  taken  will  foster 
responsible  political  development,  stimulate 
new  economic  activity,  and  enable  the  people 
of  the  islands  to  participate  fully  in  the  world 
of  today." 5  This  step,  I  believe,  will  do  much 
to  aid  us  in  accomplishing  the  President's  stated 
objectives. 

Economic  Development 

Without  question  the  economic  highlight  of 
the  year  was  the  signing  of  a  basic  agreement 
with  a  major  United  States  seafood  company 
under  which  the  company  will  establish  a  com- 
mercial fishery  industry  in  the  Palau  District. 
Several  other  commercial  fishery  concerns  also 
conducted  surveys  in  the  territory  during  the 
year,  exploring  possibilities  for  similar  or  re- 
lated commercial  fishery  projects.  The  open- 
ing of  the  territory  to  outside  private  invest- 
ment has  drawn  much  attention  from  industrial 


'  For  texts  of  a  "White  House  announcement  and  a 
statement  by  President  Kennedy,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  10, 
1962,  p.  384. 


concerns.  Surveys  have  been  conducted  by 
representatives  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  by  other  industries. 

An  Economic  Development  Loan  Fund  es- 
tablished by  the  Administering  Authority,  in 
which  was  placed  an  initial  increment  of  $100,- 
000  this  past  year,  has  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  small  business  and  small-scale  business 
enterprises.  This  loan  fund  is  an  addition  to 
the  present  chartered  trading  company  loan 
fund,  out  of  which  loans  were  also  made  during 
the  year.  The  rules  governing  this  latter  fund, 
however,  restrict  loans  to  chartered  trading 
companies.  We  are  now  seeking  the  removal 
of  the  present  restrictions  and  plan  to  merge 
this  fund  with  the  general  Economic  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

Additional  funds  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  have  been  requested  for  this 
forthcoming  year.  To  date,  the  fund  has  grant- 
ed outright  loans  as  well  as  served  as  guarantor 
for  commercial  bank  loans.  By  this  latter 
method,  the  use  of  the  loan  fund  has  been  ex- 
panded considerably.  Loans  made  or  achieved 
during  the  year  ranged  through  a  variety  of 
small-scale  business  enterprises.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  fund  can  be  rapidly  expanded  to  make 
or  underwrite  large-scale  development  loans. 

The  year  witnessed  continued  rapid  expan- 
sion in  credit  unions  and  cooperatives,  the  num- 
ber more  than  doubling  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Others  have  submitted  charters  and  by- 
laws for  consideration  or  are  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  organization.  Training  in  cooperative 
principles  and  procedures  also  was  carried  out 
through  district  conferences,  and  a  major  train- 
ing session  was  held  last  fall  in  Saipan  for  dele- 
gates from  all  districts. 

Five  districts  now  have  branch  banks,  the 
latest  branch  having  just  this  month  been 
opened  in  the  Ponape  District  Center.  Only 
Yap  District  now  lacks  a  branch  bank.  The 
growth  of  the  local  banks,  as  well  as  the  flour- 
ishing of  credit  unions,  is  eloquent  witness  to 
increased  economic  development.  A  few  of  the 
Council  members  present  today  may  recall  that 
the  Special  Representative  6  years  ago  reported 
on  the  results  of  a  territory  banking  survey  con- 
ducted for  us  by  a  banking  concern.  That  sur- 
vey was  very  pessimistic  and  reported  that  there 
appeared  to  be  little  opportunity  for  establish- 
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ment  of  branch  banks  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  now  have  five  branches  and 
indications  of  more  to  come. 

Although  our  outlook  for  commercial  fishery 
development  at  long  last  appears  promising, 
we  are  not  neglecting  our  own  fishery  develop- 
ment projects.  A  small  school  of  fisheries  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  operation  in  Palau,  and 
some  25  young  men  are  undergoing  training  in 
tuna  fishing  methods  at  the  present  time  on  tuna 
boats  in  Hawaii.  Our  pilot  fishery  project  at 
Palau  moves  forward  steadily.  A  boatbuilding 
expert  was  hired  this  past  year  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Palau  Boatbuilders  Associa- 
tion, and  a  loan  was  made  to  this  group  as  well 
as  technical  assistance  and  aid  given  to  enable 
the  group  to  erect  a  boatyard. 

Our  production  of  copra  now  is  reaching  the 
level  found  before  the  disastrous  typhoons  of 
1957-58  which  so  drastically  cut  production  in 
the  Marshalls,  Ponape,  Truk,  and  Yap.  Well 
over  13,000  tons  of  copra  were  produced  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  even  though  only  some  11,700 
short  tons  had  been  sold  at  the  close  of  last  year. 
There  was  a  sizable  overall  increase  in  copra 
revenue  to  producers,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  a  result  of  increased  production. 
The  Copra  Stabilization  Fund  shrank  consid- 
erably, since  the  fund  maintained  a  constant 
price  throughout  the  year  in  spite  of  falling 
market  prices.  The  copra  picture  has  bright- 
ened somewhat  recently.  Prices  are  slightly 
higher,  and  decreased  shipping  costs  enabled 
the  fund  a  few  months  ago  to  realize  the  first 
profit  on  sales  in  over  2  years.  If  this  trend 
continues,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  the  fund 
balance  up  to  a  more  normal  level  and  to  raise 
prices  paid  to  the  copra  producer. 

Eevenue  from  fish  exports  and  vegetable 
produce  again  showed  appreciable  increase. 
Fish  export  revenue  for  the  year  was  $85,000, 
a  small  figure  but  one  that  is  annually  increas- 
ing as  seen  by  comparison  with  last  year's  figure 
of  $65,000.  When  local  and  interdistrict  sales 
are  added,  revenue  from  this  source  is  close  to 
$200,000.  Vegetable  produce  revenue,  almost 
exclusively  going  to  the  islands  of  Rota,  Tinian, 
and  Saipan,  increased  to  $95,000  in  fiscal  1962 
as  compared  to  $68,000  for  the  previous  year. 
Local  farmers  markets  have  expanded.    Events 


such  as  the  opening  of  the  Majuro  road  in  the 
Marshalls  have  made  possible  the  local  sale  of 
large  quantities  of  fresh  produce  to  the  District 
Center  in  Majuro.  In  other  districts,  also,  as 
road  improvement  has  occurred,  farmers  have 
been  able  to  get  their  produce  to  the  central 
markets,  where  there  is  a  constant  demand. 

Increasing  reliance  on  local  fresh  produce, 
local  meat,  fish,  and  other  local  supplies  is  seen 
by  comparing  the  volume  of  commodities  im- 
ported in  the  territory.  In  1961,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  some  77,913  people,  total  food  imports 
came  to  $2,329,181.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  al- 
though the  population  had  increased  to  80,980 
people,  food  imports  were  reduced  to  $1,883,190. 
Food  imports  still  are  high,  but  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  a  downward  trend.  Canned  fish  is 
still  imported  in  quantity,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  this  import  can  be  cut  considerably  when 
the  commercial  fishing  operation  gets  under  way 
in  Palau,  since  indirectly  that  operation  will 
spur  local  production  and  consumption. 

Coconut  rehabilitation  and  replanting  con- 
tinues as  do  other  developmental  programs  in 
subsistence  and  cash  crops.  Details  of  the  agri- 
culture program  are  given  in  full  in  our  annual 
report.  The  cacao  program  is  proceeding  be- 
yond expectations.  Trees  are  beginning  to  bear, 
and  barring  any  unforeseen  calamity,  commer- 
cial production  of  cacao  as  a  major  crop  will 
become  a  reality  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  cacao  subsidy  program  described  in  our 
report  has  been  an  unusual  success.  Through 
this  program,  as  well  as  private  plantings,  there 
are  now  estimated  to  be  close  to  2  million  cacao 
seedlings  and  trees  growing  in  the  territory, 
most  in  the  Districts  of  Ponape,  Truk,  Palau, 
and  Yap. 

Ramie  production  also  is  showing  unusual 
promise,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  pilot 
project  in  Palau  need  be  continued  only  for 
another  year  before  local  commercial  develop- 
ment can  take  over.  To  enable  the  copra  pro- 
ducer to  make  use  of  coconut-husk  byproducts, 
coir  fiber  processing  is  being  developed  through 
a  pilot  project  in  Truk.  The  Farm  Institute 
in  Ponape  concluded  its  first  year  of  operation, 
and  plans  for  expansion  of  this  agricultural 
extension  training  are  under  way. 

Continued  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  pro- 
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essional  agricultural  training  at  the  university 
BTel  abroad.  This  past  year,  2  young  gradu- 
,tes  returned  to  the  territory  with  degrees  in 
ropical  agriculture.  Additionally,  some  8  stu- 
lents  have  returned  with  advanced  training 
anging  from  2  to  5  years  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ure.  Six  additional  scholarship  students  are 
eaving  this  month  for  university  training  to 
oin  a  group  of  some  12  other  agricultural  stu- 
[ents  already  in  school.  Of  this  group,  4  are 
working  toward  advanced  degrees  while  the 
est  are  still  on  the  lower  level  of  undergraduate 
rork.  Special  training  in  forestry  methods  and 
ice  growing  techniques  also  were  offered  Micro- 
lesian  agricultural  extension  agents  during  the 
ear. 

The  operation  of  the  Micronesian  Products 
Center  resulted  in  an  approximate  doubling 
»f  handicraft  income  during  the  past  year, 
aainly  for  the  woodcarvers  of  Palau.  The 
Center  also  indirectly  sparked  the  formation  of 
k  Woodworkers  Guild  in  that  district.  In 
he  other  districts  the  promise  of  an  immediate 
■nd  steady  market  stimulated  women's  organi- 
ations  as  well  as  individuals  to  develop  better 
tandicraft.  Handicraft  selection  boards  have 
leen  established  in  all  districts;  all  handicraft 
s  screened  and  evaluated  prior  to  being  sold  to 
he  Center.  The  result  has  been  a  marked  in- 
rease  in  quality  of  product.  An  interesting 
ide  development  has  been  the  remaking  of 
raditional  artifacts  and  ancient  objects  by 
>lder  craftsmen.  Many  of  these  traditional  ob- 
ects  have  never  been  seen  before  by  the  younger 
licronesians.  These  copies  have  sold  exceed- 
ngly  well,  and  some  are  of  a  quality  that  ex- 
seeds  even  the  original  counterparts  now  to  be 
!ound  only  in  the  museums  of  Europe. 

The  past  year  saw  the  beginning  of  tourism 
!or  the  territory.  While  only  a  handful  of  true 
ourists  managed  to  get  to  the  Eastern  Carolines 
>r  to  Palau  due  to  limited  passenger  capacity 
>n  our  amphibious  airplanes,  which  still  must 
>e  used  on  these  flights,  a  few  nonetheless  did 
aanage.  The  Marianas,  however,  has  a  small 
mt  flourishing  tourist  business.  Our  DC-4 
>lane,  which  is  depicted  on  page  82  of  the  an- 
lual  report,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  57  and 
nakes  three  flights  a  week  from  Guam  to 
Saipan  and,  I  might  say,  in  the  past  few  months 


almost  always  has  been  filled  to  capacity  or 
near  capacity.  Additionally,  two  small  private 
charter  airlines  located  in  Guam  also  fly  be- 
tween Guam  and  Rota-Tinian-Saipan  carrying 
tourists  as  well  as  businessmen.  A  number  of 
subsidiary  business  establishments  already  have 
resulted,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  greatly 
increasing  hotel  accommodations. 

Conditions  have  changed  from  those  which 
prompted  the  distinguished  former  delegate 
from  Bolivia  in  1961  at  the  27th  session  to  ex- 
press rather  serious  doubts  about  the  future  of 
tourism,  when  he  rather  ruefully  complained 
that  it  seemed  to  him  the  only  people  who  had 
access  to  the  territory  were  members  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  the  administration,  Spanish  nuns, 
anthropologists,  and  United  Nations  representa- 
tives! The  reverse  is  now  true.  His  list,  I 
assure  him,  is  now  a  small  minority.  Tourists 
of  various  nationalities  are  now  a  frequent 
sight  on  Saipan.  With  the  completion  of  land 
airfields  in  all  districts  and  the  use  of  larger 
land-based  planes,  we  expect  tourism  to  become 
an  important  aspect  of  the  local  economy. 

Transportation 

Several  major  advances  can  be  recorded  in 
the  transportation  area.  The  year  saw  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Truk  dock  and  final  dredging  of 
the  Truk  harbor.  A  3,500-ton  motor  vessel,  the 
North  Star,  was  acquired  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  is  now  in  service,  renamed 
the  MV  Pacific  Islander,  thus  providing  a  sec- 
ond major  logistic  vessel.  We  will  be  able  to 
provide  35-day  service  between  the  district  cen- 
ters, Guam-Saipan,  and  Japan.  This  will 
more  than  double  the  frequency  of  passenger 
and  logistic  services  to  all  districts.  We  plan 
also  to  retire  the  remaining  uneconomical  AKL- 
class  vessels  now  operated  in  our  field-trip  serv- 
ice from  service  as  soon  as  feasible  and  replace 
them  with  smaller,  more  economical,  and  prac- 
tical-type vessels.  Two  such  new  vessels  already 
have  been  built  to  our  specifications,  the  MV 
Militobi  and  the  MV  Kaselehlia,  and  are  in 
service.  Funding  for  an  additional  smaller 
field-trip  vessel  has  been  requested  in  our 
budget  for  the  coming  year. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  on  July  1,  1962,  a 
DC-4  aircraft  was  placed  in  regular  service  be- 
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tween  Guam  and  Saipan.  Carrying  57  pas- 
sengers and  appreciable  cargo,  this  plane  also  is 
used  to  fly  to  Angaur  in  Palau  and  to  Truk  on 
a  monthly  basis  or  as  need  demands.  Flights 
can  now  be  made  to  Yap,  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  airfield  there.  When  necessary,  the 
DC-4  can  also  fly  from  Truk  to  Kwajalein- 
Majuro  and  back  to  Guam-Saipan  by  overflying 
Ponape. 

Airfield  construction  is  being  accelerated, 
since  movement  of  additional  staff  and  essential 
supplies  is  going  to  be  essential  in  support  of  our 
accelerated  programs.  Full  utilization  of 
DC-4  airplanes  cannot  be  made  until  there  are 
adequate  land  airfields  at  Koror  and  Ponape. 
A  major  accomplishment  of  the  year  was  the 
completion  of  a  4,800-foot  airstrip  at  Yap. 
Hazardous  water  landings  now  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  there,  and,  equally  important,  more 
essential  air  cargo  and  greatly  increased  num- 
bers of  passengers  can  be  carried.  Work  also 
has  been  started  on  the  Palau  airfield.  We  hope 
to  put  this  field  in  operation  before  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  which  will  permit  conver- 
sion of  service  to  the  Western  Carolines  by 
DC-4  and  other  land-based  planes.  Improve- 
ments were  made  to  the  Truk  and  Majuro  air- 
fields as  well  as  to  airfields  in  Saipan.  Ponape 
District,  thus,  is  the  last  missing  link  in  the 
needed  chain  of  land  airfields  in  the  territory. 
The  unusual  ruggedness  of  Ponape  Island  poses 
special  difficulties  for  airfield  construction,  but 
engineering  surveys  made  last  year  have  indi- 
cated that  an  airfield  project  is  feasible.  Addi- 
tional engineering  studies  now  are  being  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  making  a  final  site 
selection. 

Considerable  road  improvement  occurred 
during  the  year,  some  brought  about  completely 
through  community-directed  efforts  while  oth- 
ers were  started  as  offshoots  of  major  construc- 
tion programs.  The  Marshall  Islands  District 
again  demonstrated  that  roadbuilding  on  a 
coral  atoll  could  be  accomplished  by  determina- 
tion, willingness  to  work  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  minimum  assistance  from  the  ad- 
ministration. With  the  example  of  a  35-mile 
road  built  the  previous  year  by  the  people  of 
Majuro  before  them,  the  people  of  Arno  Atoll 


requested  similar  assistance  from  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  form  of  a  loan  of  a  bulldozer  and 
other  equipment  and  constructed  an  18%-mila 
road.  Dedication  took  place  a  week  ago,  and 
Arno  Atoll  now,  like  its  sister  atoll  of  Majuro, 
has  all  the  tiny  islands  of  its  atoll  linked  by  a 
road.  The  Marshalls  District  now  has  some  44 
miles  of  road  that  did  not  exist  a  little  over  a 
year  ago. 

On  Yap  Island,  the  Yapese  people,  through 
community  effort,  have  achieved  magnificent 
results  in  rehabilitating  roads  and  bridges. 
This  came  about  through  assistance  from  the 
Yap  airfield  project.  Using  equipment  on  a 
loan  basis  whenever  this  could  be  made  avail- 
able, the  people  of  Yap  have  rebuilt  many  miles 
of  roads  on  their  own  initiative  during  the  year. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  road  to  the  new  air- 
field constructed  by  the  administration. 
Bridges  have  been  repaired,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  it  will  be  possible  to  traverse  the  en- 
tire length  of  Yap  Island  by  road. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  tropical  climate,  our 
physical  facilities  are  subject  to  more  rapid  de- 
terioration than  is  elsewhere  normal.  Our  area 
also  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
A  limited  budget  in  the  past  also  kept  our  rate 
of  new  construction  at  a  slow  pace.  The  result 
was  that,  although  a  few  new  facilities  were  al- 
ways being  constructed,  the  majority  of  the  ter- 
ritory's physical  facilities  such  as  roads,  utili- 
ties, schools,  hospitals,  and  public  buildings 
were  aged  and  often  worn  beyond  the  point  of 
repair.  To  support  our  accelerated  education 
effort  and  to  provide  the  needed  assistance  to 
raise  the  territory's  economic  level,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  accelerate  almost  every  phase  of 
our  operating  and  maintenance  activities. 

For  the  year  that  is  just  drawing  to  a  close, 
we  requested  and  were  granted  $7y2  million  for 
construction  purposes.  Four  million  dollars  of 
this  will  be  used  in  the  accelerated  elementary 
school  construction  program  and  $3,300,000  in 
other  construction  activities.  We  have  had 
well  over  a  fivefold  increase  in  our  construction 
funds  for  this  type  of  support  activities. 

For  this  coming  fiscal  year,  due  to  start 
July  1,  we  have  requested  another  $6  million  for 
accelerated  construction ;  $4  million  to  carry  on 
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ispects  of  the  accelerated  school  construction 
program ;  and  an  additional  $2  million  to  con- 
:inue  our  construction  program  in  such  vital 
ireas  as  public  health,  economic  development, 
ind  the  construction  or  improvement  of  air- 
fields, roads,  utilities,  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. With  this  increase  in  our  overall  construc- 
tion programs,  we  feel  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  very  great  advance  in  all  aspects  of  our  work. 

Education 

Elementary  Education 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  we  are  placing 
major  emphasis  on  greatly  expanded  support  of 
public  elementary  education  in  the  territory. 
Of  the  present  year's  budget  of  $15  million,  over 
$4  million  is  being  used  to  construct  some  240 
classrooms  and  some  100  housing  units  for  an 
approximate  140  American  elementary  school 
teachers.  The  bulk  of  the  elementary  school 
classroom  construction  and  teacher  housing 
must  of  necessity  in  most  districts  for  the  first 
year  be  in  or  near  the  district  center,  but  our 
plans  call  for  extension  of  the  program  until  all 
public  elementary  schools  are  included.  For 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  starting  July  1,  we  have 
requested  an  additional  $4  million  to  continue 
the  elementary  school  construction  program. 
Thus,  this  coming  year  we  hope  to  construct  248 
additional  new  classrooms,  making  a  grand 
total  of  488  new  elementary  school  classrooms. 
Some  128  additional  teacher  housing  units  will 
be  erected  to  make  a  total  of  228  teacher  houses. 

For  education  program  operations  for  the 
coming  year  we  have  requested  $2,280,000,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $1,200,000  over  the  present  level 
of  education  funding.  Most  of  this  program 
increase  will  be  utilized  in  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 140  elementary  school  teachers  to 
staff  the  elementary  schools  which  we  are  build- 
ing in  our  accelerated  education  development 
program.  The  following  year  funds  will  be 
requested  for  an  additional  100  American 
teachers  to  reach  a  total  of  240.  Within  the 
next  2  years  there  will  be  at  least  one  American 
teacher  teaching  in  English  in  every  public 
elementary  school  in  the  territory.  Concur- 
rently, a  program  of  upgrading  present  Mi- 
cronesian  elementary  teachers  will  be  carried 


out.  This  program  will  include  inservice  train- 
ing on  the  job,  special  summer  training  sessions 
in  the  districts,  attendance  at  our  teacher  insti- 
tute in  Ponape,  and  a  vastly  increased  program 
of  college  training  for  present  and  prospective 
teachers  in  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  mainland 
United  States. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  accelerated 
elementary  education  program  is  such  that  it  is 
not  possible  in  this  brief  exposition  to  convey 
details.  For  those  members  of  the  Council  who 
may  be  interested  in  specific  details  as  to  im- 
plementation, as  to  degree  and  rate  of  speed  of 
penetration  into  the  outlying  areas,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  such  details  during  the  ques- 
tion period. 

This  tremendous  increase  of  support  of  ele- 
mentary school  education  will,  of  course,  have 
great  impact  on  all  our  other  educational 
programs. 

Many  recommendations  made  by  this  Council 
over  the  past  several  years  are  incorporated  in 
our  accelerated  education  program  and  are 
either  in  the  process  of  implementation  or  soon 
will  be.  One  of  these  to  which  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  is  that  of  the  teach- 
ing of  English  and  of  using  English  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools. 
This  program  already  is  being  implemented  at 
selected  elementary  schools  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  it  will  become  a  reality  for  all  of 
our  public  elementary  schools  as  American 
teachers  arrive  and  start  teaching.  We  intend 
to  have  as  many  as  we  can  of  the  140  American 
schoolteachers  slated  for  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion on  the  job  in  the  elementary  schools  with 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  this  September. 
A  crash  program  of  classroom  construction, 
teacher  housing,  and  teacher  recruitment  cur- 
rently is  in  full  swing. 

The  vastness  of  our  area,  the  differences  in- 
herent between  the  tiny  low  coral  atolls  and 
the  sizable,  mountainous,  high  islands,  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation,  will  mean  a  faster 
pace  of  development  in  some  areas  than  in 
others.  I  assure  the  members  of  the  Council, 
though,  that  no  area  will  be  overlooked  and 
that  the  children  in  the  remote  coral  atolls  far 
from  the  district  centers  will  as  promptly  as 
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possible  have  the  same  elementary  school  op- 
portunities as  will  their  cousins  in  the  more  ur- 
ban district  centers. 

Concern  was  expressed  at  last  year's  meeting 
by  some  members  that  the  entrance  age  of  ele- 
mentary school  children,  which  we  had  lowered 
to  7  years,  still  was  high  and  that  the  entrance 
age  should  be  set  at  6  years.  It  is  intended  to 
lower  the  compulsory  age  of  entrance  to  6  years 
as  our  facilities  permit.  To  set  the  compulsory 
school  age  at  6  years  before  we  have  sufficient 
teachers  or  classrooms  would  gain  little.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  we  will  be  able  to  place 
the  entrance  age  at  6  years  during  this  coming 
year.  Currently  there  are  hundreds  of  children 
of  6  years  of  age  in  our  public  schools.  I  might 
further  add  that  our  thinking  on  the  elementary 
school  level  is  going  beyond  this.  Under  study 
is  the  feasibility  of  eventually  establishing  a 
preprimary  year  of  school  which  would  con- 
centrate on  teaching  children  oral  English  be- 
fore they  enter  first  grade. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Implementation  moved  steadily  forward  on 
the  establishment  of  consolidated  junior-senior 
high  schools.  In  all  districts,  other  than  Yap, 
the  10th  grade  was  started  in  September  1962 
and  the  11th  grade  will  be  opened  this  coming 
September.  Yap  will  start  the  10th  grade  this 
fall.  This  past  year  some  of  the  lOth-grade 
Yap  students  enrolled  in  the  Pacific  Islands 
Central  School  in  Ponape,  while  a  number  went 
to  Palau  to  take  the  special  vocational  arts 
course  in  the  Palau  high  school.  By  the  fall  of 
1964  all  districts  should  have  full  4-year  high 
schools  in  operation. 

Replanning  of  junior-senior  high  school 
building  needs  indicated  the  need  for  additional 
classroom  buildings  and  dormitories  for  all  dis- 
tricts. Some  of  these  additional  high  school 
buildings  had  been  completed  or  were  nearing 
completion  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  new 
classroom  building  was  completed  at  Truk,  and 
a  vocational  shop  building  was  under  construc- 
tion ;  in  the  Marshalls  two  new  classroom  build- 
ings and  a  school  administration  building  were 
added  to  the  high  school  unit;  a  new  classroom 
building  and  a  vocational  arts  building  were 
completed  at  the  Palau  District  high  school. 


The  Pacific  Islands  Central  School  conthj  oJ 
in  Ponape  but  with  a  somewhat  changed 
makeup,  since  most  of  the  entering  freshmen, 
other  than  Yapese  students,  were  10th -grade 
students  from  Ponape.  Within  another  2  years, 
the  main  student  body  at  PICS  will  be  predomi- 
nantly Ponapean,  and  the  original  Pacific  Is- 
lands School  will  have  become  the  Ponape  Dis- 
trict high  school.  A  new  post-high-school  unit, 
however,  was  added  during  the  year.  This  was 
the  interdistrict  teacher  training  institute, 
which  combines  high  school  and  postgraduate 
high  school  work  with  specialized  training  in 
teacher  education.  The  teacher  training  insti- 
tute was  established  at  PICS  due  to  this  high 
school's  somewhat  central  location  and  the  es- 
tablished facilities  already  there.  Additionally, 
a  boys'  dormitory  and  classroom  building  were 
constructed  on  the  PICS  campus  for  the  insti- 
tute. The  aim  of  the  institute  is  to  upgrade 
schoolteachers.  Teachers  who  do  not  have  a 
full  high  school  degree  can  work  toward  high 
school  accreditation  as  well  as  earn  credits  in 
the  teacher  training  institute. 

Increased  emphasis  was  given  during  the  year 
to  students  in  the  field  of  higher  education  who 
were  studying  outside  the  territory.  Some  239 
students  were  in  high  school  outside  the  terri- 
tory, with  all  but  13  of  these  being  in  Guam 
schools.  Most  were  on  sponsorship  arrange- 
ments whereby  a  student  lived  with  a  private 
family.  The  Trust  Territory  administration 
provided  a  full-time  student  counselor  to  look 
after  their  welfare,  set  up  a  system  of  reduced 
fares  on  the  territory's  planes  and  ships,  and, 
additionally,  in  January  1963  the  administra- 
tion agreed  to  provide  free  transportation  to 
Guam  for  all  bona  fide  sponsored  students. 

Some  126  students  also  were  studying  in  in- 
stitutions of  college  level  on  Guam  or  abroad 
during  the  year.  Of  these,  65  were  on  full 
scholarship  from  the  administration.  During 
the  year  work  began  on  a  college  dormitory 
at  the  College  of  Guam.  Although  primarily 
for  scholarship  students,  the  dormitory  will  be 
open  to  other  Trust  Territory  students  as  well. 
A  major  increase  in  scholarships  for  the  forth- 
coming school  year  1963-64  will  come  about, 
since  the  number  of  district  scholars  has  been 
increased  from  three  per  district  to  five  per  dis- 
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trict  starting  with  the  college  term  which  opens 
ithis  month.  Thus  there  will  be  a  60-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  government  scholar- 
ships this  coming  school  year. 

Public  Health 

Two  new,  modern  hospitals  were  put  into  op- 
eration in  the  Trust  Territory  during  the  past 
year,  one  in  Majuro  in  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  other  in  Saipan  in  the  Mariana  Islands. 
These,  together  with  the  new  hospital  that  was 
opened  in  Palau  18  months  ago,  provide  modern 
hospital  facilities  in  three  of  our  six  districts. 

New  hospitals  in  the  other  three  districts  will 
be  constructed  within  the  next  2  or  3  years. 
Planning  for  hospital  units  in  Truk  and  Ponape 
is  now  under  way,  and  construction  of  the  new 
Truk  District  hospital  should  be  initiated  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  Also,  site  studies  for 
a  new  hospital  in  Yap  have  started,  although 
actual  construction  will  not  be  undertaken  for 
another  2  years. 

Some  additional  facilities  are  required  on  the 
three  new  hospitals  already  in  use.  The  $900,- 
000  hospital  complex  that  was  opened  in  Saipan 
last  September  received  considerable  damage 
during  the  recent  typhoon.  Repair  of  the  build- 
ings was  started  immediately  after  the  storm 
under  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  within  the  next  month.  The  hospital 
in  the  Marshalls  is  completed  except  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  few  minor  subsidiary  buildings; 
and  a  new  kitchen  and  dining  hall  wing  is  near- 
ing  completion  in  the  hospital  in  Palau. 

In  addition  to  district  hospitals  our  public- 
health  expansion  program  calls  for  field  hospi- 
tals to  be  located  in  key  spots  of  population 
concentration  away  from  the  district  centers. 
Three  such  subhospitals  are  now  in  operation 
at  Rota,  Kusaie,  and  Ebeye  in  the  Kwajalein 
Atoll.  The  latter  facility  was  completely  ren- 
ovated and  modernized  during  the  past  year. 
These,  together  with  nearly  100  outlying  island 
dispensaries  and  the  increased  personnel  needs 
of  the  new  district  hospitals,  require  the  train- 
ing of  additional  medical  personnel — doctors, 
technicians,  and  nurses.  In  fact  the  shortage 
of  trained  personnel,  especially  nurses,  is  af- 


fecting not  only  our  hospital  needs  but  our 
plans  for  improved  outisland  health  services. 

Various  steps  are  being  taken  to  meet  those 
growing  demands.  Our  medical  scholarship 
program  is  being  increased.  Presently  10  medi- 
cal scholars  are  attending  schools  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii,  and  the  United  States  working 
toward  medical  degrees.  Also  in  process  are 
programs  for  inservice  and  outside  postgrad- 
uate training  for  our  present  medical  officers. 
The  recruiting  of  six  doctors  from  the  States  is 
now  under  way,  each  to  be  a  specialist  in  a  dif- 
ferent field  of  medicine.  These  will  provide 
further  and  continuing  inservice  training  in 
their  special  fields  to  our  Micronesian  doctors, 
one  to  be  stationed  in  each  of  the  six  districts 
and  to  be  rotated  at  intervals. 

The  Trust  Territory  continues  to  be  faced 
with  an  acute  shortage  of  graduate  nurses.  Not 
only  do  we  not  have  enough  graduate  nurses, 
but  there  is  a  constant  attrition  in  the  ranks, 
for  evidently  the  young  men  of  the  territory 
have  found  that  nurses  make  excellent  wives 
and  mothers.  We  need  at  least  20  new  graduate 
nurses  a  year  for  the  next  5  years  merely  to  meet 
the  minimum  expansion  needs  in  all  districts. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  Trust  Territory 
School  of  Nursing,  presently  located  in  Palau, 
will  be  moved  next  month  to  the  island  of 
Saipan,  where  temporary  buildings  will  be  oc- 
cupied until  permanent  buildings  can  be  con- 
structed. Work  already  has  started  on  the  first 
of  the  new  permanent  School  of  Nursing  build- 
ings, which  are  to  be  an  adjunct  to  the  new 
Saipan  hospital.  The  immediate  move  to  tem- 
porary buildings  will  make  it  possible  to  double 
the  present  enrollment  from  15  to  30,  and  fur- 
ther expansion  to  50  or  60  students  will  be  pos- 
sible as  soon  as  new  buildings  are  finished. 

In  the  field  of  dental  services  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  year  was  the  graduation 
of  10  students  from  the  School  of  Dental  Nurs- 
ing in  December  1962.  This  was  the  school's 
first  graduation.  A  new  class  of  10  students  en- 
rolled for  the  2-year  course  in  January  of  1963. 
Preventive  dental  treatment  was  expanded  not 
only  at  district  centers  but  in  all  outlying  areas 
during  the  year. 

During  March  and  April  1963  a  public-health 
task  force  team  under  interdepartmental  spon- 
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sorship  visited  the  territory  to  study  and  ob- 
serve our  public-health  program.  This  visit 
was  the  result  of  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  team,  consist- 
ing of  a  U.S.  public-health  expert,  a  sanitary 
engineer,  and  a  nurse  consultant,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  program  officer  of  the  Office  of 
Territories  and  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a 
report  on  their  findings.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward with  much  interest  to  the  team's  report 
and  recommendations,  since  we  are  seeking  at 
all  times  to  improve  the  health  service  in  the 
territory. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  report  on  two 
events  in  public  health  that  were  severe  blows 
to  the  Trust  Territory.  The  first  of  these  tragic 
events  was  an  outbreak,  in  early  January  1963, 
of  type  I  virus  polio  at  Ebeye,  Kwajalein  Atoll, 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  District.  More  than 
200  cases  of  poliomyelitis,  with  11  deaths,  re- 
sulted in  the  district;  88  percent  of  the  cases 
were  children  under  the  age  of  7  years.  Some 
50  patients,  nearly  all  below  the  age  of  7,  were 
left  with  significant  residual  paralysis. 

An  immediate  mass  vaccination  program 
using  Sabin  oral  vaccine  and  application  of 
strict  quarantine  regulations  confined  the  epi- 
demic to  the  Marshall  Islands.  A  mass  oral 
vaccination  program  also  was  at  once  launched 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  territory  for  type  I 
polio,  and  in  all  districts  the  final  stage  of  the 
mass  inoculation  program  for  type  II  and  III 
polio  currently  is  under  way.  When  this  is 
finished  sometime  next  month,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  will  be  one  of  the 
very  few  areas  in  the  world  where  a  hundred 
percent  polio  vaccination  coverage  has  been 
accomplished. 

Again,  when  our  need  was  urgent,  we  received 
prompt  and  generous  support  and  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S. 
Navy,  the  Transport  Company  of  Texas  in 
Kwajalein,  the  Communicable  Disease  Center 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  from  other 
agencies,  and  from  many  generous  individuals. 

Equally  important  is  the  aid  that  has  been 
pledged  for  the  long-range  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram that  will  be  needed  for  the  afflicted  chil- 


dren. Special  polio  clinic  facilities  will  be 
constructed  at  the  new  Majuro  hospital,  special 
equipment  is  being  procured,  and  staff  are  re- 
ceiving specialized  training. 

To  help  us  meet  the  costs  of  long-range  re- 
habilitation, we  are  receiving  the  unstinting 
support  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  is 
providing  a  physical  therapist,  and  the  National 
Foundation,  which  is  providing  services  of  spe- 
cialized polio  treatment  teams,  as  well  as  trans- 
portation funds  and  funds  to  provide  braces  for 
children  who  will  need  special  care  and  treat- 
ment in  Honolulu.  The  Shriners  Crippled 
Childrens  Hospital  in  Honolulu,  for  its  part, 
has  offered  to  provide  hospitalization  for  those 
children  who  must  be  sent  to  Honolulu  for  spe- 
cialized treatment.  The  bulk  of  the  affected 
children,  however,  will  be  cared  for  and  treated 
at  the  polio  clinic  we  are  adding  to  the  new  hos- 
pital in  Majuro. 

The  other  tragic  event  was  the  loss  a  month 
ago  of  our  Director  of  Public  Health,  the  late 
Dr.  Harrie  E.  Macdonald.  More  than  any 
other  person,  he  was  responsible  for  the  solid 
foundation  of  our  present  public-health  sys- 
tem. He  had  confidence  and  pride  in  the  com- 
petence of  our  Micronesian  doctors  and  in  their 
ability  to  conduct  public-health  programs  in 
the  districts.  Having  brought  the  territory's 
Public  Health  Service  to  this  point,  he  was 
working  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  first 
phase  of  an  expanded  program  of  training  for 
our  Micronesian  doctors. 

Land  and  Claims  Settlement 

With  the  appointment  of  a  Land  and  Claims 
Administrator  on  the  headquarters  staff,  land 
matters  of  all  types  have  been  expedited  during 
the  past  year. 

The  land  dispute  involving  the  entire  island 
of  Angaur  in  the  Palau  District  and  dating 
from  1908  through  the  administrations  of  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  as  well  as  ours  was 
brought  on  June  8,  1962,  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Some  1,980  acres  of  land  formerly 
held  in  public  domain  were  deeded  to  private 
owners.  A  similar  dispute  of  20  years'  dura- 
tion involving  all  of  Arakabesan  Island  in 
Palau  was  settled  in  August  1962.     Over  90 
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percent  of  Arakabesan  Island  was  returned  to 
private  ownership,  and  private  claims  to  the 
remainder  of  the  island  were  released.  Home- 
steading  in  Palau  also  was  expedited,  with  over 
1,700  acres  being  homesteaded,  and  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  acres  were  opened  for  homesteading 
on  Babelthnap  and  Koror  Islands. 

In  the  Marshalls,  eminent  domain  cases  were 
heard  by  the  High  Court  concerning  govern- 
ment use  of  land  on  three  small  islets  in  the 
Kwajalein  Atoll.  Judgment  was  entered  in  two 
cases  and  compensation  allowed  in  the  amount 
of  $40,359.46  for  use  rights  to  71.1  acres. 

As  the  U.S.  representative  has  already  in- 
formed you,6  legislation  which  would  provide  a 
means  for  judicial  settlement  of  the  land  claims 
on  Kwajalein  Island  and  Dalap  Island  of 
Majuro  Atoll  presently  is  under  consideration 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  bill,  in  brief,  would 
permit  the  claimants  to  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  just  com- 
pensation. It  provides  also  for  administrative 
settlement  by  the  High  Commissioner  if  the 
claimants  desire  to  seek  this  procedure  within 
limits  of  payment  which  are  set  by  funds  al- 
ready appropriated.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  is  scheduled 
for  hearing  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  next  week. 

In  Ponape  District  the  active  land  release  and 
homestead  program  continued  at  a  rapid  pace 
during  the  past  year.  Of  special  interest  is 
the  program  whereby  former  holders  of  Japa- 
nese leases,  who  still  occupy  the  land  they  leased 
under  the  Japanese  administration,  are  eligible 
to  receive  quitclaim  deeds  for  their  land.  Over 
200  such  quitclaim  deeds  have  been  issued,  and 
many  hundreds  more  are  being  processed. 
Hundreds  of  Ponapeans  who  have  held  land  of 
this  nature  on  tenuous  leases  for  several  decades 
at  long  last  are  receiving  title  to  this  land. 

In  the  new  Marianas  District  vast  areas  of 
land  formerly  held  as  in  use  by  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  are  being  released.  Since  July 
1962,  over  7,600  acres  have  been  released  from 
this  category  and  placed  in  the  public  domain 


8  For  a  statement  by  Sydney  R.  Yates,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Trusteeship  Council,  on  June  5,  see 
U.S./U.X.  press  release  4217. 


and  are  available  for  homesteading  purposes. 
Additional  releases  currently  are  being  sought. 

Status  of  Displaced  Rongelapese 

The  annual  Rongelap  survey  was  conducted 
in  March  1963  by  a  joint  AEC [Atomic  Energy 
Commission]  -Trust  Territory  medical  team  and 
reported  the  general  health  of  the  Rongelapese 
to  be  satisfactory,  with  no  further  discernible 
aftermaths  of  the  fallout  found.  A  bill  to  com- 
pensate the  people  of  Rongelap  was  passed  by 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  1  and  is  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Conclusion 

Acceleration  of  education  and  construction 
activities  is  under  way,  and  we  intend  to  press 
forward  with  programs  of  acceleration  in  pub- 
lic health  and  in  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  fields.  We  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  people  of  the  territory.  With 
this,  and  the  continued  aid  of  the  Administer- 
ing Authority,  I  have  confidence  that  our  pro- 
grams will  move  forward  with  ever-increasing 
speed  on  all  fronts. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent this  brief  report,  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
provide,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  any  additional 
information  members  of  this  Council  may 
desire. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SANTOS,  JUNE  5 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4218  dated  June  6 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  attend  this  meeting 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  I  consider  this  an 
unusual  honor  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  traveled  outside  of  the  Pacific 
Trust  Territory  area.  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  the  Council  warm  greetings  from  the  people 
of  the  Trust  Territory.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
certain  that  I  will  gain  a  very  profitable  ex- 
perience during  my  stay  and  participation  at 
this  meeting. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  and  the  United  States  for  this 
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opportunity  to  serve  as  an  adviser  to  the  United 
States  delegation.  For  the  past  10  years  I  have 
been  engaged  closely  in  teaching  on  the  pur- 
pose and  functions  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
various  organs.  My  students  have  spent  many 
hours  studying  the  activities  of  this  body,  and 
they  recognize  that  the  United  Nations  and  this 
particular  Council  is  an  important  instrument 
for  helping  the  progress  of  humanity  every- 
where on  the  face  of  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Council  that  the 
people  of  the  Trust  Territory  are  very  conscious 
of  the  functions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
the  activities  which  this  Council  has  under- 
taken in  the  past  to  assist  the  territories  to 
meet  their  needs.  Our  people  look  toward  the 
United  Nations  as  a  great  organization  to  bring 
about  good  relations  among  nations,  to  help 
bring  freedom  to  all  peoples,  and  to  keep  the 
peace  and  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
mankind.  Perhaps  we  are  more  conscious  of 
the  need  for  peace,  since  our  island  was  one  of 
the  major  battlefield  areas  of  World  War  II. 
We  have  seen  what  war  does ;  we  have  had  our 
homes  destroyed  and  lost  our  loved  ones.  We 
do  not  want  this  to  happen  again  in  any  place 
in  the  world. 

I  am  from  Saipan,  having  been  born  in  Gara- 
pan,  Saipan,  in  1933.  I  started  my  schooling 
during  Japanese  administration  but  had  only 
1  year  of  schooling  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
After  the  war  I  entered  an  American  school 
and  in  1951  graduated  from  the  Pacific  Islands 
Teacher  Training  School,  which  was  then  at 
Truk. 

I  started  teaching  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation, first  in  one  of  our  elementary  schools.  In 
1952  I  became  a  teacher  in  the  district  junior 
high  school  and  have  been  teaching  in  the  junior 
high  school  since  that  time.  By  profession  I 
am  a  social  science  and  history  teacher  and  have 
been  concerned  mainly  with  civics,  a  field  which 
is  very  important  in  our  new  and  developing 
political  life.  Currently,  in  addition  to  han- 
dling social  science  classes,  I  serve  as  assistant 
principal  for  the  new  public  high  school  of  the 
Marianas  District. 

I  am  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  Micronesia 
and  also  a  Congressman  in  the  new  Marianas 
District  Legislature.     Prior  to  this,  I  had  the 


privilege  of  serving  as  a  Congressman  in  the 
Saipan  Municipal  Congress,  as  Legislative 
Secretary  from  I960  to  1901  and  as  Vice  Speaker 
in  1962. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  traveled  and  visited 
all  of  the  district  centers  except  that  of  Yap. 
These  trips  have  given  me  firsthand  informa- 
tion on  the  political  movements  and  aspirations 
of  each  district.  The  trips  were  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Micronesia, 
which  formed  three  subcommittees — political, 
economic,  and  social — to  study  conditions  in  the 
territory.  I  was  elected  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  political  subcommittee  for  1961-62.  Our 
committee  visited  each  district,  meeting  with  the 
district  congresses'  officials  and  other  important 
leaders. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  sit  with  the  Ponape, 
Palau,  and  Marshall  Congresses  while  they 
were  in  session.  I  was  astonished  at  the  per- 
formance and  the  ability  of  the  men  who  were 
striving  to  better  the  living  conditions  of  their 
people.  It  was  through  education  that  these 
men  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  to  help 
them  proceed  and  move  forward  toward  a  cer- 
tain goal  in  which  they  believe  men  ought  to 
live.  These  men,  of  course,  are  the  leaders  in 
their  own  communities.  Many  have  left  their 
homes  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  knowledge 
to  assist  their  people.  We  believe  that  educa- 
tion makes  the  dream  of  these  men  come  true. 
It  is  education  that  makes  everything  possible 
in  our  modern  civilization. 

People  in  the  Trust  Territory  feel  that  edu- 
cation is  a  vital  necessity  to  procure  better  liv- 
ing. More  and  more  young  men  and  women 
all  over  the  Trust  Territory  are  interested  in 
getting  higher  education;  they  are  forever  in 
search  of  ways  to  acquire  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cation. The  Government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory is  aware  of  this  particular  matter  and  has 
increased  scholarships  this  year  to  meet  the 
need.  District  congresses  also  are  appropri- 
ating funds  for  additional  scholarships  and  spe- 
cial training. 

Parents  in  the  Trust  Territory  today  under- 
stand the  importance  of  education.  They  have 
come  to  a  point  where  they  have  to  modify  the 
old  traditional  beliefs  that  sons  and  daughters 
should  always  stay  at  home  with  the  family. 
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Today  many  of  our  children  are  away  from 
their  parents — either  attending  school  on 
Guam,  PICS  on  Ponape,  in  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere.  Because  of  this  change  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  also,  many  Micronesians  are 
now  holding  many  important  positions  both  in 
the  district  centers  and  at  headquarters  in 
Saipan.  These  positions  fall  in  all  categories — 
political,  economic,  social,  education,  judiciary, 
et  cetera.  This  is  quite  evident,  especially  in 
the  Public  Health  Department,  where  all  the 
hospitals  in  the  districts  are  headed  by  Micro- 
nesians. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  the  person 
responsible  for  the  progressive  movement  which 
has  been  achieved  in  the  field  of  health,  for  he 
is  a  man  who  will  always  be  remembered  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Micronesians.  He  is  the  late 
Dr.  Macdonald.  We  owe  him  our  respect  and 
honor  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  devotion  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  health  in  the  Trust 
Territory. 

In  the  Department  of  Education  two  districts 
are  headed  by  Micronesians.  There  are  two 
young  men  working  now  in  the  Political  Af- 
fairs Office  at  headquarters,  and  each  district 
has  political  affairs  officers.  I  believe  the  Coun- 
cil is  aware  of  the  gradual  improvement  of 
Micronesian  employment  conditions  in  the 
Trust  Territory.  Many  important  jobs  are  held 
by  Micronesians  today.  This  is  possible  because 
of  advanced  training  and  schooling  offered  by 
our  Government. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  which  took 
place  on  July  1, 1962,  was  the  unification  of  the 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  under 
civil  government.  I  know  that  the  Council  is 
pleased  with  this  result.  With  the  new  change 
in  administration,  Rota  District  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Saipan  District  and  a  new  district 
formed :  the  Marianas  District.  Immediately, 
the  leaders  in  the  Marianas,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  political  affairs  personnel  from  head- 
quarters, initiated  the  creation  of  a  District 
Legislature.  After  several  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion and  planning,  the  members  of  the  Charter 
Convention  adopted  the  District  Legislature 
Charter  for  the  Mariana  Islands. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Marianas  District 
Legislature  convened  its  first  session  in  the  his- 


tory of  the  Marianas.  This  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  political  progress  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  Trust  Territory.  I  was  honored  to  be 
elected  its  first  President. 

An  important  event  was  the  transfer  of  Trust 
Territory  headquarters  onto  the  soil  of  the  ter- 
ritory. This  transfer  will  bring  the  people  of 
the  territory  closer  together.  It  will  bring  more 
understanding  and  cooperation  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Trust  Territory  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  political  unity.  This 
unity  was  manifested  during  the  special  session 
of  the  Council  of  Micronesia,  which  was  held  at 
headquarters,  Saipan,  this  past  March,  when  the 
major  issue  of  formation  of  a  Territorial  Con- 
gress was  discussed.  The  primary  objective  of 
the  session  was  to  decide  whether  the  body 
should  be  a  bicameral  one  or  unicameral.  After 
a  lengthy  discussion  on  this  matter  the  Council 
finally  decided,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  recom- 
mend for  consideration  the  bicameral  system. 
Personally,  I  favor  the  unicameral  system.  At 
this  stage  of  our  development,  such  a  body 
would,  I  feel,  be  less  complicated. 

Another  item  worthy  of  mention  is  the  in- 
terest of  people  in  their  government.  This  is 
manifested  through  the  many  elections  held  in 
the  past.  More  and  more  people  are  partici- 
pating during  the  elections.  It  used  to  be  that 
a  candidate  needed  only  a  handful  of  voters  to 
be  elected;  very  few  people  were  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  their  government.  But  today,  at 
least  in  my  district,  a  candidate  must  work  day 
and  night  for  his  election.  People  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  good  government,  and  they 
judge  a  candidate's  ability  and  performance 
accordingly. 

In  the  Marianas,  where  we  have  political  par- 
ties, especially  on  the  island  of  Saipan,  people 
are  very  conscious  of  their  government.  The 
political  leaders  who  hold  seats  in  the  Munici- 
pal Congress  and  the  District  Legislature  must 
accomplish  results  or  else  they  will  not  be  re- 
elected at  the  next  election.  Personally,  I  would 
like  to  see  other  districts  adopt  political  parties. 
I  know  that  political  parties  are  new  in  our 
territory,  but  they  are  not  new  in  the  world. 
Political  parties,  I  feel,  help  insure  that  quali- 
fied candidates  run  for  office  and  provide  better 
public  officials. 
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Social  conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  are 
progressing  rapidly.  People  are  gaining  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  20th- 
century  civilization,  and  health  conditions  are 
improving  under  the  supervision  of  public- 
health  personnel.  Trust  Territory  students  are 
studying  for  medical  degrees.  Nurses  are  also 
playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  improve- 
ment of  health.  Without  their  assistance,  the 
doctors  would  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish  their 
tasks.  A  few  months  ago  a  polio  protection  pro- 
gram for  the  whole  Trust  Territory  was 
initiated. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  men- 
tion the  typhoon  which  hit  the  Marianas.  Ty- 
phoon Olive,  with  winds  of  115  miles  and  gusts 
up  to  123  knots,  smashed  into  Saipan  on  April  30 
of  this  year.  Saipan  was  severely  damaged. 
Among  the  major  damages  was  the  destruction 
of  part  of  the  new  district  hospital.  The  sup- 
ply warehouses  and  public  works  buildings  suf- 
fered great  damages.  Power  lines  were  down. 
About  95  percent  of  all  houses  on  Saipan  had 
suffered  some  damage,  with  about  30  percent 
total  destruction  of  local  buildings.  Three  vil- 
lages suffered  damages,  the  worst  being  Tana- 
pag,  then  Chalan  Kanoa  and  San  Eoque.  No 
lives  were  lost,  however,  and  only  one  minor 
injury  resulted  during  the  typhoon. 

The  people  are  very  grateful  for  the  generous 
assistance  from  different  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. The  U.S.  Navy  in  Guam  provided  trans- 
portation for  inspection  teams,  shipment  of 
medical  supplies,  and  naval  hospital  personnel 
to  help  in  administering  typhoid  inoculations. 
The  American  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies 
gave  immediate  assistance.  As  a  resident  of 
Saipan,  and  on  behalf  of  my  people,  I  wish  to 
extend  to  all  the  people,  groups,  agencies,  and 
organizations  who  have  extended  their  assist- 
ance to  us  in  one  way  or  another  our  apprecia- 
tion, which  also  goes  to  the  Government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  for  its  quick  and  generous  as- 
sistance during  the  time  of  disaster. 

In  the  field  of  economic  development,  the 
territory  is  progressing  also.  Many  business 
enterprises,  both  large  and  small,  are  helping  to 
boost  the  economy  of  the  territory.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Government  is  providing  experts  in 
the  field  of  economics,  both  in  the  districts  and 
at  headquarters  level. 


We  are  trying  our  best  to  share  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  problems  of  our  islands.  We 
look  toward  the  Council  for  advice  and 
guidance. 

Before  I  withdraw,  I  wish  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation for  this  opportunity  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  this  Council.  And,  lastly,  for 
this  great  organization,  the  United  Nations,  I 
pray  that  the  many  hours  of  meetings  and  de- 
bates will  bring  success  in  the  maintenance  of 
happiness,  peace,  and  security  for  all  mankind. 

CLOSING  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  GODING, 
JUNE  17 
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May  I  first  express  my  appreciation  and  that 
of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Santos,  for  the  many  cour- 
tesies shown  to  us  by  members  of  the  Council 
during  this  meeting.  Mr.  Santos,  who  cannot 
be  with  us  today,  will  take  back  to  Micronesia 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  role  of  this  body 
and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  Council  in  the  affairs  of  our  islands. 

For  my  part,  this  year's  review  has  been  a 
most  stimulating  one.  As  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
I  am  deluged,  if  I  may  use  this  term,  during 
the  year  with  the  minutia  of  our  many-sided  ac- 
tivities. I  find  it  refreshing  and  rewarding  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  the  analytic 
comments  and  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  many  of  whom  have  devoted  years  to 
working  on  problems  of  administration  not  dis- 
similar in  broad  outline  to  those  we  face  in  the 
Pacific  Trust  Territory.  Seen  through  your 
eyes,  certain  of  our  problems  take  on  new  as- 
pects, new  dimensions,  and  different  meaning. 
I  can  assure  you  that  my  staff  and  I  give  careful 
and  serious  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions that  emanate  from  this  body. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  many 
encouraging  comments  made  during  the  clos- 
ing statements  on  the  progress  achieved  during 
the  past  year  and  on  our  new  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  development.  I  say  "appreciative," 
not  in  a  personal  sense,  but  in  terms  of  my  staff, 
Micronesian  and  American,  who  have  worked 
together  as  a  team  under  trying  conditions  to 
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out  this  accelerated  program  into  action.  The 
listinguished  representative  of  the  United 
Gngdom  commented  on  how  the  "bounding 
Uiergy  of  the  New  Frontier*'  had  been  applied 
o  the  Pacific  area.  I  might  add  that  we  have 
net  an  equal  response  on  the  part  of  our  Micro- 
lesian  people.  If  our  programs  succeed,  it  is 
n  large  measure  due  to  the  cooperation,  the 
Mttience,  the  willingness,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Micronesians  themselves. 

The  distinguished  representative  of  Australia 
las  noted  that  in  our  political  development  pro- 
Tram  we  have  been  guided  by  the  concept  that 
x>litieal  advancement  should  be  an  evolutionary 
process  which  evolves  through  the  will,  the 
needs,  and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  territory. 
That  this  is  the  pattern  desired  by  our  people 
:s  shown  over  and  over  in  the  debates  of  the 
listrict  legislatures,  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  of  Micronesia,  and  in  the  discussions 
of  local  municipal  councils.  One  of  our  young- 
er and  highly  respected  political  leaders 
expressed  this  concept  with  the  words:  "We 
must  learn  to  walk  before  we  can  run." 

I  have  participated  for  the  past  2  years  in 
the  Council  of  Micronesia  deliberations  and 
have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  as  an  observer 
at  several  of  our  district  congress  sessions.  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  political 
growth  that  has  taken  place,  at  the  maturity  of 
judgment  that  is  being  demonstrated  by  elected 
officials,  and  by  the  willingness  of  our  Micro- 
nesian  leaders  not  only  to  accept  the  privileges 
but  also  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  demo- 
cratic self-government.  I  cannot  at  this  point 
predict  exactly  when  in  the  near  future  the 
present  Council  of  Micronesia  will  become  a 
functioning  territorial  legislative  organ.  I  can 
assure  the  Council  though  that  a  sound  and  rep- 
resentative legislative  body  is  in  the  making  and 
that  I  regard  it  as  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  participate  in  its  formation. 

At  a  previous  session  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Kingdom  commented 
that  in  any  area  the  touchstone  of  political  ad- 
vance must  be  the  will  of  the  people.  Here  in 
the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  I  feel  that  there  is 
a  legislative  body  which  is  evolving  through  the 
will  of  the  people  and  at  the  pace  desired  by 
them.    There  is  no  question  that  political  ad- 


vancement on  a  territorial  level  is  entering  the 
final  stage;  we  have  learned  to  walk,  and  soon 
we  will  be  running.  Thus,  at  the  risk  of  repe- 
tition, I  repeat  again  that  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  well  before  1965  a  truly  representa- 
tive territorial  legislative  body  will  be  operating 
in  our  territory. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  New  Zealand  that  the  shape  of 
the  new  legislature  has  been  discussed  and  de- 
fined at  some  length  by  the  Council  of  Micro- 
nesia. The  Council's  recommendations  are  now 
under  study.  We  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
complete  text  of  the  Council  of  Micronesia  rec- 
ommendation on  the  framework  of  a  proposed 
territorial  legislature,  and  this  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  members  of  the  [Trusteeship] 
Council.  The  other  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  October  1962  and  of  the 
March  1963  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Micro- 
nesia will  be  made  available  to  the  1964  visiting 
mission.  These  recommendations  also  will  be 
treated  in  detail  in  our  next  annual  report, 
which  will  be  examined  at  next  spring's  session 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  distinguished 
representative  of  New  Zealand  is  correct  when 
he  noted  that  the  steps  that  remain  are  largely 
technical  ones. 

Local  Participation  in  Government 

The  past  year  witnessed  major  strides  of  the 
Council  of  Micronesia  toward  its  eventual 
destiny  and  has  also  seen  other  major  political 
advances.  The  adoption  of  a  Trust  Territory 
flag  as  a  political  symbol  has  done  much  to 
strengthen  the  unity  of  the  people  of  our  sev- 
eral districts.  For  the  first  time  in  the  long 
history  of  the  islands,  the  people  have  a  flag 
which  is  theirs — a  flag  designed  by  one  of  them 
and  chosen  by  their  elected  representatives. 
This  may  seem  a  relatively  small  thing,  but  it 
is  nonetheless  of  tremendous  significance  in 
welding  a  widely  separated  group  of  island  peo- 
ple together  and  creating  a  sense  of  "national 
unity." 

The  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Micro- 
nesia during  its  two  sessions  this  past  year 
reveal  a  significant  trend  from  political  paro- 
chialism of  a  district  level  to  a  broader  "na- 
tional" feeling.    Whereas  in  earlier  meetings 
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specific  district  problems  tended  to  dominate 
the  sessions,  the  sessions  of  the  past  year  stressed 
common  problems  and  joint  ways  of  solving 
them.  One  district  congress  president  in  writ- 
ing to  his  counterpart  in  another  district  stated 
this  feeling  of  "oneness"  in  these  words: 
"Divided  we  cannot  proceed,  united  we  cannot 
fail."  There  is  no  question  that  a  "Micronesian 
self,"  in  the  terms  described  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  New  Zealand,  is 
emerging  in  the  territory. 

Through  charter  change  and  technical  assist- 
ance we  have  strengthened  district  legislatures 
to  enable  them  to  function  more  efficiently  in  a 
more  representative  and  democratic  fashion  and 
to  take  over  larger  lawmaking  responsibilities 
at  the  district  level.  Technical  assistance  also 
has  been  given  to  local  governments  and  local 
officials.  At  all  levels  election  supervision  has 
been  provided,  and  our  political  affairs  section 
has  given  advice  and  aid  in  the  formation  of 
political  parties. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  China  that  we  are  giving  careful 
attention  to  political  development  on  the  muni- 
cipal level.  Our  program  of  chartering  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and,  through  our  ex- 
panded political  affairs  staff  at  both  the  district 
and  headquarters  level,  we  are  now  able  to  pro- 
vide training  sessions  for  local  officials.  The 
formal  chartering  of  a  local  municipality  is  im- 
portant, but  equally  important  is  the  need  for 
trained  local  officials  who  understand  how  to 
conduct  the  functions  of  municipal  government 
within  the  framework  of  its  charter.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  must  not  only  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  privileges  of  self-government,  but  they 
must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  the  responsibili- 
ties that  go  along  with  these  privileges. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  penetrating 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished  represent- 
ative of  New  Zealand  in  his  closing  remarks. 
He  rightly  pointed  out  that  though  a  territorial 
legislature  must  be  the  focus  of  political  con- 
sciousness, the  "Micronization"  of  the  executive 
side  is  no  less  important.  He  noted  that  prep- 
aration of  schedules  for  replacement  of  ex- 
patriates is  one  way  of  achieving  the  goals  of  a 
replacement  program.  This  in  essence  is  what 
we  are  doing.  A  manpower  review  committee 
was  established  this  past  year  to  screen  all  new 


hires  as  well  as  renewal  of  contracts  of  all 
present  non-Micronesian  employees  to  insure 
that  Micronesians  are  being  placed  in  posts  for 
which  they  qualify. 

I  can  assure  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Liberia  that  with  the  unification  of  all  the 
territory  under  civilian  control  on  July  1,  1962, 
most  of  the  disparities  noted  by  the  1961  visit- 
ing mission  as  between  the  former  District  of 
Saipan  and  the  rest  of  the  territory  have  been 
removed.  With  the  second  increment  of  our 
wage-scale  adjustment  scheduled  for  next 
month,  wages  for  administration  employees  will 
be  uniform  throughout  the  territory.  Our  ac- 
celerated elementary  education  program  will 
provide  equal  elementary  schools  and  equally 
qualified  teachers  in  all  districts.  The  former 
Saipan  Copra  Stabilization  Fund  has  been 
merged  with  the  larger  Trust  Territory  Copra 
Stabilization  Fund. 

Economic  Potential  of  the  Territory 

A  very  important  as  well  as  provocative 
question  was  posed  by  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  Australia  when  he  asked  what 
is  the  proper  point  of  balance  between  social 
development,  economic  development,  and  polit- 
ical development  in  an  area  such  as  ours.  That 
political  advancement  is  not  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  economic  self-sufficiency  has  been 
dramatically  illustrated  over  and  over  by  the 
birth  of  new  nations  during  the  past  10  years. 
Nonetheless,  neither  political  advancement  nor 
social  development  will  mean  much  if  the  eco- 
nomic growth  lags  too  far  behind.  The  distin- 
guished representative  of  Australia  has  also 
noted  that  our  territory,  in  common  with  other 
island  areas  of  the  Pacific,  possesses  certain 
unique  characteristics — the  small  land  area,  the 
tremendous  ocean  distances  that  must  be  tra- 
versed, and  the  relatively  small  populations 
which  provide  only  limited  sources  of  man- 
power. Often  it  is  hard  to  see,  given  these  limit- 
ing factors,  how  economic  self-sufficiency  can 
ever  be  attained  in  an  island  area  such  as  ours. 
Perhaps  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Terri- 
tory may  never  reach  self-sufficiency,  but  as  the 
distinguished  representative  of  New  Zealand 
commented,  who  can  say  what  possibilities  exist 
until  all  have  been  explored  ? 
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That  our  great  economic  potential  lies  in  the 
ea  is  unquestionable.  Here  lies  the  hidden 
realth  of  Micronesia;  here  lies  the  great  hope 
if  its  future.  Farming  the  sea,  must  be  achieved 
f  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  to  achieve  a 
ound  economic  base.  The  opening  of  the  area 
o  commercial  fishing  concerns  is  only  the  be- 
ginning step  in  the  development  of  an  intensive 
ocal  fishing  industry  which  in  time  should  pro- 
ide  livelihood  for  thousands  of  our  people.  I 
ssure  the  distinguished  representative  of 
Liberia  and  the  distinguished  delegate  from 
■ana  that  we  fully  share  the  feeling  that  this 
aajor  resource  must  be  protected  for  the  Micro- 
lesians.  This  is  a  paramount  feature  in  all  our 
onsiderations,  and,  I  might  add,  this  aspect  is 
ully  accepted  by  every  American  industry 
rhich  has  demonstrated  interest  in  our  area. 
*rovisions  for  training  of  Micronesians,  for 
hem  to  hold  stock,  and  provisions  for  eventual 
rarchase  of  equipment  and  plants  by  local  in- 
estors  are  an  essential  feature  of  any  negotia- 
ions  we  undertake. 

The  taming  of  the  sea  in  other  respects  will 
ie  equally  important  to  our  islands.  Para- 
aount  here  are  the  worldwide  experiments  of 
lesalination  of  sea  water.  Many  areas  of  the 
rorld  will  have  vast  new  horizons  open  to  them 
nee  this  barrier  has  been  breached  and  low-cost 
nd  simple  methods  of  desalination  have  been 
chieved.  To  us  it  will  mean  that  hundreds  of 
iny  islands  now  not  habitable  can  be  put  to 
ise.  It  will  mean  vastly  increased  production 
f  all  types  of  crops  in  our  world  of  island 
tolls. 

Another  area  in  which  we  have  keen  interest 
3  that  of  the  use  of  solar  energy.  We  are  in- 
estigating  all  possibilities  of  how  solar  energy 
xperiments  can  be  put  to  use  in  our  region. 
*ilot  projects  using  simple  solar  devices  for 
ooking  purposes,  for  small-scale  refrigeration 
inits,  and  for  solar  batteries  for  power  uses 
re  under  consideration  for  certain  of  our 
slands. 

gricultural  Diversification 

Hope  has  been  expressed  here  that  more  ef- 
ort  will  be  made  to  diversify  our  present 
gricultural  export  crops,  i.e.  copra  and 
acao,    in    order   that   the    local    agricultural 


economy  will  not  be  completely  dependent  upon 
the  fluctuating  world  market  of  these  two  prod- 
ucts. Through  experimental  pilot  projects  and 
through  subsidy  programs  we  are  encouraging 
the  development  of  other  crops  which  have 
commercial  value.  The  production  of  ramie 
fiber,  coir  fiber  and  its  byproducts,  limited 
lumber  production,  papain,  tapioca  starch  ex- 
port, export  of  bananas,  and  many  other 
items,  all  have  real  economic  potential.  While 
I  do  not  envisage  any  of  these  becoming  a 
major  source  of  income,  combined  with  a 
major  cash  crop  such  as  copra  or  cacao  they 
can  provide  an  important  secondary  source 
of  income.  Thus  I  hasten  to  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  France  that  we  are 
in  agreement  with  his  viewpoint  that  we  must 
strive  for  economic  diversification. 

Many  other  aspects  in  the  economic  field  are 
receiving  careful  attention.  Serious  attention, 
for  example,  is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of 
ricegrowing  in  our  area.  Three  of  our  districts, 
Ponape,  Palau,  and  the  Marianas,  have  good  po- 
tential for  ricegrowing,  and  next  month  we  are 
starting  a  pilot  project  to  demonstrate  that 
ricegrowing,  both  by  the  wet  as  well  as  dry 
method,  is  economically  feasible  for  these  three 
districts.  While  we  cannot  look  forward  to 
completely  supplying  all  of  our  local  rice  de- 
mands, I  feel  confident  that  in  time  we  can 
greatly  cut  down  rice  imports,  which  now  aver- 
age close  to  a  half  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  potential  of  meat  producing  is  great. 
Our  high  islands  should  be  able  to  supply  almost 
all  of  our  fresh  meat  requirements.  Saipan, 
Rota,  and  Tinian  Islands  of  the  Marianas  Dis- 
trict, Ponape  Island,  and  Kusaie  Island  have 
the  most  potential  for  development  of  a  live- 
stock industry,  and  already  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle  are  found  in  these  islands.  With 
faster  and  better  means  of  transportation,  ade- 
quate freezing  and  storage  facilities,  a  local 
meat  industry  meeting  our  own  consumption, 
as  well  as  exporting  considerable  quantities  of 
beef  to  Guam,  should  become  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  economic  life  of  the  above  three 
districts. 

Potentials  exist  for  many  small-scale  indus- 
tries which  could  provide  products  and  com- 
modities now  imported  from  outside.    Much  of 
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our  clothing  could  be  manufactured  locally ;  our 
soap  production  could  be  vastly  increased. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  distinguished  represent- 
ative of  Liberia  for  her  very  helpful  comments 
on  economic  development  and  am  particularly 
grateful  that  she  pointed  out  that  we  had  made 
no  mention  of  Micronesian  participation  in 
economic  planning.  This  was  an  omission  on 
my  part,  since  we  do  have  considerable  Micro- 
nesian participation  in  present  economic  plan- 
ning. It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the 
territory's  economic  development  will  not  be 
meaningful  unless  Micronesians  participate  to 
the  fullest  extent  on  all  levels  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  planning.  Each  district  now  has 
active  economic  development  boards.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development  of  the 
Council  of  Micronesia  plays  an  important  role 
in  assessing  economic  needs,  and  its  recommen- 
dations have  been  carefully  considered  by  us. 

The  assistant  economic  development  officer  in 
the  headquarters  economic  section  is  a  Micro- 
nesian. Two  Micronesians  serve  on  the  Copra 
Stabilization  Board,  and  this  coming  year  sev- 
eral Micronesian  members  will  be  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  which  will  be  formed  to 
control  the  economic  development  fund.  Thus 
I  can  assure  the  Council  that  Micronesians  are 
closely  associated  with  economic  planning  in 
the  territory.  We  look  forward  to  the  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  forthcoming  after 
the  new  economic,  social,  and  political  survey  is 
completed.  From  the  recommendations  of  this 
group,  plus  our  present  economic  plans,  I  feel 
we  will  be  able  to  draw  up,  as  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  representative  of  New  Zealand,  a 
long-range,  comprehensive  economic  develop- 
ment guide  for  the  territory. 

Programs  in  Educational  and  Social  Fields 

The  representative  of  UNESCO  [United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization]  drew  attention  to  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  in  the  field  of  elementary  educa- 
tion— that  of  the  inability  of  many  of  the 
municipalities  to  bear  the  local  costs  of  educa- 
tion. We  are  devoting  major  attention  to  this 
aspect  in  our  accelerated  education  program, 
and  I  have  already  described  our  proposals  in 


detail  in  my  opening  statement  as  well  as  during 
the  questioning  period.  However,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  in  addition  to  building  new  schools, 
the  recruitment  of  American  teachers,  the  train- 
ing of  Micronesian  teachers,  there  are  several 
other  equally  important  aspects  to  which  we 
are  devoting  attention.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
program  of  equipping  elementary  schools  with 
suitable  school  furniture  and  teaching  aids  and 
the  furnishing  of  free  books  and  supplies  for 
all  public  school  students.  Formerly  only  mini- 
mum aid  was  extended  in  this  field,  and  here  a 
major  change  is  being  made.  This  coming  year, 
for  example,  the  expenditure  for  elementary 
school  equipment  and  supplies  will  run  into  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  cooperation  with  the  district  legislatures 
we  have  instituted  a  system  of  subsidizing  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  salaries.  While  the 
basic  salary  is  still  being  paid  out  of  district 
revenues,  the  central  government  now  provides 
a  considerable  subsidy  which  is  added  to  the  sal- 
ary of  all  elementary  school  teachers  who  meet 
minimum  certification  standards.  Further, 
during  this  coming  year  it  is  our  intention  to 
review  present  elementary  school  teacher  salary 
levels  and  to  bring  them  in  line  with  salaries 
which  are  paid  in  our  Micronesian  Title  and 
Pay  Plan.  Since  the  district  legislatures  desire 
to  continue  their  support  of  elementary  schools, 
the  raising  of  teachers  salaries  at  all  levels  will 
mean  an  increased  subsidy  on  the  part  of  the 
central  government. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  assure  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Liberia  that  we  are  providing 
additional  opportunities  for  study  in  the  metro- 
politan country.  This  year,  for  example,  some 
10  to  12  additional  students  will  be  going  to 
the  University  of  Hawaii ;  others  will  be  going 
to  universities  in  the  mainland  United  States, 
while  others  will  be  attending  the  College  of 
Guam. 

The  College  of  Guam,  a  month  or  so  ago, 
received  accreditation  as  a  4-year  college,  and 
greatly  expanded  programs  in  all  academic 
fields  are  now  under  way.  The  College  of  Guam 
has  many  potentials  for  our  use.  It  is  strategi- 
cally located  with  respect  to  the  Western  Caro- 
lines, the  Marianas,  and  the  Eastern  Carolines 
region.   It  has  an  imposing  campus  and  a  physi- 
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5a  1  plant  whose  eventual  cost  will  run  into  sev- 
»ral  million  dollars.  Its  staff  is  well  qualified, 
ind  many  are  specialists  on  the  Pacific  area. 
Hie  College  of  Guam  can  well  become  a  center 
for  Pacific  studies.  It  has  the  added  attraction 
)f  being  close  enough  to  all  our  districts  to  en- 
ible  our  students  to  return  home  at  regular  in- 
Irvals  to  visit  their  families.  This  is  an  aspect 
Hdch  means  a  great  deal  to  our  students,  par- 
ieularlv  those  who  are  married.  Thus,  al- 
hough  in  general  I  would  agree  with  the  dis- 
inguished  delegate  from  Liberia  on  the  value 
)f  an  institution  of  higher  education  within  the 
erritory,  it  is  my  feeling  that  it  would  be  some- 
what premature  and  uneconomical  for  us  to  at- 
empt  to  build  a  college  when  we  have  such 
■eady  access  to  the  College  of  Guam. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  will 
lot  continue  to  expand  higher  education  facili- 
ies  in  certain  selected  fields  of  study  within  the 
erritory.  I  have  already  indicated  our  expan- 
sion plans  for  our  nursing  school,  as  well  as  our 
eacher  training  institute.  These  will  be  further 
ixpanded.  Similarly,  our  School  of  Dental 
Cursing  will  be  strengthened,  as  will  our  farm 
nstitute,  which  provides  extension  training  on 
l  post-high-school  level  for  local  agricultural 
igents. 

There  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding 
with  respect  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
:ific  Islands'  not  using  the  United  Nations 
eholarship  programs.  Over  the  past  10  years 
here  has  been  an  average  of  two  United  Na- 
ions  fellowships  received  annually  by  Trust 
rerritory  citizens.  These  have  covered  a 
rariety  of  fields  ranging  from  study  of  radio 
>roadcasting  in  New  Zealand  and  Western  Sa- 
noa  to  public-health  activities  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  to  community  development  study 
n  the  Philippines,  Burma,  and  Jamaica,  and 
ocial  development  grants  in  Hawaii  and  else- 
where. 

Most  of  the  Council  members  have  remarked 
!avorably  on  our  greatly  increased  appropria- 
ions,  particularly  in  the  field  of  elementary 
ducation.  I  am  indebted  though  to  the  dis- 
inguished  representative  of  New  Zealand  for 
jointing  out  that  provision  of  additional  money 
loes  not  remove  all  the  stumbling  blocks.  He 
las  rightly  noted  that  all  educational  progress 


in  a  sense  consists  in  the  replacement  of  one  set 
of  problems  for  another.  This,  indeed,  Mr. 
President,  can  be  said  to  be  an  aspect  of  all 
progress  and  growth — problems  are  never  com- 
pletely solved,  for  new  and  different  ones  con- 
stantly arise. 

What  we  are  attempting  in  all  our  education 
programs  is  to  equip  our  Micronesian  young 
people  to  better  solve  the  problems  which  in- 
evitably will  face  them  in  their  changing  world. 
It  is  our  contention  that  the  most  immediate 
problem  lies  in  expanding  and  improving  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary  school  level.  This  be- 
lief has  brought  about  the  launching  of  a  vast, 
accelerated  program  in  this  field. 

Our  next  stage  will  be  acceleration  in  secon- 
dary school  education  and  in  the  vital  field  of 
adult  education.  Here  also  is  a  great  challenge 
to  be  met,  for,  unless  we  can  bring  the  older 
generation  within  the  orbit  of  the  changing 
world,  our  accelerated  education  program  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  could  serve 
to  create  a  gulf  between  the  young  and  old. 
There  is  great  eagerness  among  our  adult  popu- 
lation for  education — education  for  their  chil- 
dren and  education  for  themselves.  For  our 
part  we  intend  to  provide  facilities  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  and  desires  of  this  vital  por- 
tion of  our  population. 

We  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Liberia  on  the 
needs  of  the  tuberculosis  control  program.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  program  of 
tuberculosis  control  in  all  districts.  BCG  vac- 
cination continues,  new  and  more  potent  drugs 
are  constantly  being  introduced,  and  we  are 
stressing  preventive  aspects  as  well  as  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  TB  control  teams  have 
been  established  in  each  district  and  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  under  our  accelerated 
public-health  program.  The  special  assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Public  Health  devoted  full 
time  this  past  year  to  organizing  tuberculosis 
control  work  in  the  Marshalls  District.  Our 
expanded  medical  program  calls  for  a  tuber- 
culosis specialist  to  be  added  to  our  staff.  We 
are  determined  that  this  dreaded  scourge  will 
be  brought  under  control  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Funds  for  public-health  activities  for  the  year 
we  are  about  to  enter  on  July  1,  that  is  fiscal 
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year  1964,  have  been  appreciably  increased  over 
funds  of  the  past  year.  For  the  next  fiscal 
year,  an  even  greater  acceleration  is  planned 
and  expansion  of  all  aspects  of  our  public- 
health  program  will  be  carried  out. 

Problems  Connected  With  the  Outer  Islands 

We  still  have  unique  problems  connected  with 
the  provision  of  education,  health  services,  so- 
cial services  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  small 
islands  we  have  come  to  term  the  "outer  islands." 
I  would  be  among  the  first  to  admit  that  these 
problems  have  not  been  adequately  met  in  the 
past,  mainly  because  of  insufficient  transporta- 
tion services.  These  outlying  islands  with  their 
small  populations,  however,  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  total  land  area  and  only 
a  small  minority  of  our  population.  We  must, 
of  course,  meet  the  demands  of  the  outislanders 
and  fully  intend  to  do  so,  but  there  is  a  point 
at  which  economic  practicability  must  enter  in- 
to the  picture.  The  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  China  touched  on  this  point  when  he 
suggested  that  it  might  be  worth  while  for  the 
administration  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
encouraging  small  isolated  groups  to  move  to 
more  populated  areas  and  join  larger  communi- 
ties. In  certain  of  our  small  islands,  the  total 
population  consists  of  only  10  to  30  individuals, 
and  the  islands  on  which  they  live  often  are  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  district  center 
or  other  populated  areas.  In  the  main,  these 
islands  have  little  to  offer  economically,  and  the 
young  adults  increasingly  move  to  the  district 
center  or  other  populated  regions.  Thus  we  are 
left  with  small,  isolated  groups  made  up  of 
elderly  people  and  young  children.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  eventual  amalgamation  of 
tiny  groups  of  this  nature  will  come  about. 

The  question  as  to  how  to  achieve  a  proper 
balance  between  the  programs  at  headquarters, 
the  district  centers,  and  the  outlying  areas  is 
one  to  which  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  China  that  more  attention  needs  to 
be  given  to  decentralization,  not  only  to  insure 
that  our  programs  reach  into  the  isolated  out- 
island  areas  but  also  into  the  hinterland  region 
surrounding  the  district  center  area  in  which 
the  great  bulk  of  our  population  reside.    Much 


of  the  problem  of  attracting  and  keeping  our 
educated  young  people  in  the  village  level  will 
disappear  as  we  open  these  hinterlands  to  the 
conveniences  of  modern  life  possible  under  local 
resources.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  station 
a  well-trained  teacher,  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  or  an 
agriculturist  in  an  outlying  area.  They  must  be 
able  to  put  into  practice  what  they  have  learned, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  outlying 
region,  should  be  able  to  participate  in  im- 
proved standards  of  living. 

It  is  this  goal  that  we  are  striving  for  in  our 
accelerated  education  program  by  providing 
the  means  whereby  an  elementary  school  far 
from  the  district  center  will  have  equal  facil- 
ities and  as  well  trained  teachers  as  do  the 
schools  in  the  urban  centers.  Our  public-health 
program  calls  for  expansion  of  hospital  service 
to  the  population  centers  outside  the  district 
centers  through  the  building  of  field  hospitals. 
The  building  of  roads,  the  extension  of  public 
utilities  insofar  as  this  is  feasible,  into  the 
hinterland  area  must  be  an  important  phase  of 
any  program  of  development.  These  items  have 
high  priority  in  our  present  program,  and  even 
greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  them  in  our 
expanding  program,  which  calls  for  accelera- 
tion in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  at  this  time 
that  the  typhoon  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  Mariana  Islands  is  progressing  most  satis- 
factorily. On  June  11  President  Kennedy  al- 
located $1,300,000  for  the  special  rehabilitation 
program  I  described  in  detail  in  my  opening 
statement,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  move  for- 
ward rapidly  in  the  reconstruction  of  damaged 
facilities  in  Saipan,  Rota,  and  Tinian.  The 
Administering  Authority  shares  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  Council  that  a  speedy 
solution  to  the  longstanding  problem  of  the 
Kwajalein  land  claims,  as  well  as  compensation 
for  the  people  of  Rongelap,  will  soon  come 
about.  My  administration  earnestly  hopes  that 
these  two  areas  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  can 
be  cleared  up  well  before  this  Council  convenes 
next  spring. 

It  has  been  our  practice,  Mr.  President,  each 
year  to  circulate  immediately  upon  the  return 
of  the  Special  Representative  to  the  territory 
the  summary  records  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
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dl,  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  territory  may 
■ead  for  themselves  the  complete  transcripts  of 
he  meetings  here.  Not  only  are  these  summary 
■econls  distributed  in  considerable  quantity, 
nit  our  local  radio  stations  use  them  in  special 
■Metcast  programs.  I  can  assure  the  Council 
Jiat  the  deliberations  of  this  body  are  followed 
.vith  keen  interest  by  the  people  of  the  Trust 
rerritory.  Before  the  1st  of  July  records  of 
:his  meeting  will  be  distributed  throughout  our 
:erritory. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  may  I  express 
igain  my  appreciation  for  the  many  helpful 
comments  brought  forth  at  this  meeting  and 
ihank  you  and  the  members  of  the  Council  for 
;he  interest  expressed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Trust 
rerritory. 
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August  29  and  September  10,  1962.     Entered  into 
force  September  10,  1962.     TIAS  5195.     18  pp.     lOtf. 
Economic,  Technical  and  Related  Assistance.    Agree- 
ment with  Paraguay.     Signed  at  Asuncion  Septem- 
ber 26,  1961.     Entered  into  force  September  26, 1961 
TIAS  5196.     7  pp.     10^. 
Defense— Furnishing  of  Articles  and  Services.    Agree- 
ment with  Bolivia.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
La  Paz  April  26,   1962.     Entered  into  force  April 
26,1902.     TIAS  5197.     5  pp.     5tf. 
Agricultural  Commodities.     Agreement  with  Burma. 
Signed  at  Rangoon  November  9,  1962.     Entered  into 
force  November  9,  1962.     With  exchange  of  notes. 
TIAS  5198.     8  pp.     lOtf. 
Peace  Corps  Program.     Agreement  with  Chile.     Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Santiago  October  3  and  4, 
1962.     Entered   into  force   October  4,   1962.     TIAS 
5199.     5  pp.     60. 
Peace   Corps  Program  in  North  Borneo.    Agreement 
with  United  Kingdom.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
at  London  October  25,  1962.     Entered  into  force  Oc- 
tober 25, 1962.     TIAS  5201.     5  pp.     50. 
Peace  Corps  Program  in  Sarawak.     Agreement  with 
United    Kingdom.     Exchange    of    notes— Signed    at 
London  October  25,  1962.     Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 25, 1962.     TIAS  5202.     5  pp.     50. 
Defense— Military   Assistance    to   India.     Agreement 
with  India,  supplementing  the  agreement  of  March  7 
and   16,   1951,    as   amended.     Exchange   of  notes — 
Signed  at  Washington  November  14.  1962.     Entered 
into  force  November  14,  1962.     TIAS  5206.     3  pp. 
50. 
Agricultural   Commodities.     Agreement   with   Korea. 
Signed  at  Seoul   November  7,   1962.     Entered  into 
force  November  7,  1962.     With  exchange  of  notes 
TIAS  5208.     8  pp.     100. 
Investment    Guaranties.    Agreement   with    Colombia. 
Exchange  of  letters— Signed  at  Bogota   October  5, 
1962.     Entered   into  force  October   5,   1962.     TIAS 
5210.     3  pp.     50. 
Experimental  Communications  Satellites— Interconti- 
nental Testing.    Agreement  with  Japan.    Exchange 
of  notes— Signed  at  Tokyo  November  6,  1962.     En- 
tered   into    force   November   6,    1962.     TIAS    5212. 
4  pp.     5tf. 
Agricultural    Commodities.     Agreement    with    India. 
Signed  at  New  Delhi  November  26,  1962.     Entered 
into  force  November  26,   1962.     With  exchange  of 
notes.    TIAS  5225.    9  pp.    10e\ 
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The  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty:  A  Step  Toward  Peace 


Following  is  an  address  to  the  Nation  by  President  Kennedy  on  July  26 
concerning  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  under  water  which  was  initialed  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  Moscow  on 
July  25,  together  with  texts  of  am,  agreed  communique  and  the  treaty,  which 
were  released  simultaneously  at  Washington  {White  House  press  release) 
London,  and  Moscow  on  July  25. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  « 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  citizens :  I  speak  to 
you  tonight  in  a  spirit  of  hope.  Eighteen  years 
ago  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  changed  the 
course  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  war.  Since 
that  time,  all  mankind  has  been  struggling  to 
escape  from  the  darkening  prospect  of  mass  de- 
struction on  earth.  In  an  age  when  both  sides 
have  come  to  possess  enough  nuclear  power  to 
destroy  the  human  race  several  times  over,  the 
world  of  communism  and  the  world  of  free 
choice  have  been  caught  up  in  a  vicious  circle 

1  Delivered  from  the  White  House  by  television  and 
radio  on  July  26  (White  House  press  release;  as- 
delivered  text). 


of  conflicting  ideology  and  interest.  Each  in- 
crease of  tension  has  produced  an  increase  of 
arms;  each  increase  of  arms  has  produced  an 
increase  of  tension. 

In  these  years  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  frequently  communicated  sus- 
picion and  warnings  to  each  other,  but  very 
rarely  hope.  Our  representatives  have  met  at 
the  summit  and  at  the  brink ;  they  have  met  in 
Washington  and  in  Moscow,  in  Geneva  and  at 
the  United  Nations.  But  too  often  these  meet- 
ings have  produced  only  darkness,  discord,  or 
disillusion. 

Yesterday  a  shaft  of  light  cut  into  the  dark- 
ness. Negotiations  were  concluded  in  Moscow 
on  a  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
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inhere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water.  For 
e  first  time,  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
bringing  the  forces  of  unclear  destruction 
der  international  control — a  goal  first  sought 
l*)4t'>,  when  Bernard  Baruch  presented  a  com- 
ehensive  control  plan  to  the  United  Nations. 
That  plan  and  many  subsequent  disarmament 
HIS,  largo  and  small,  have  all  been  blocked  by 
ose  opposed  to  international  inspection.  A 
n  on  nuclear  tests,  however,  requires  on-the- 
ot  inspection  only  for  underground  tests, 
lis  nation  now  possesses  a  variety  of  tech- 
nics to  detect  the  nuclear  tests  of  other  nations 
Inch  are  conducted  in  the  air  or  under  water. 
>r  such  tests  produce  unmistakable  signs  which 
ir  modern  instruments  can  pick  up. 

mitations  of  Treaty 

The  treaty  initialed  yesterday,  therefore,  is  a 
uited  treaty  which  permits  continued  under- 
•ound  testing  and  prohibits  only  those  tests 
at  we  ourselves  can  police.  It  requires  no  con- 
ol  posts,  no  on-site  inspection,  no  international 
>dy. 

Wo  should  also  understand  that  it  has  other 
mits  as  well.  Any  nation  which  signs  the 
eaty  will  have  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  if 
finds  that  extraordinary  events  related  to 
le  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  have  jeopard- 
ed its  supreme  interests;  and  no  nation's  right 
F  self-defense  will  in  any  way  be  impaired. 
or  does  this  treaty  mean  an  end  to  the  threat 
E  nuclear  war.  It  will  not  reduce  nuclear 
ockpiles;  it  will  not  halt  the  production  of 
uclear  weapons;  it  will  not  restrict  their  use 
i  time  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  this  limited  treaty  will  radically 
sduce  the  nuclear  testing  which  would  other- 
ise  be  conducted  on  both  sides;  it  will  pro- 
ibit  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
le  Soviet  Union,  and  all  others  who  sign  it 
rom  engaging  in  the  atmospheric  tests  which 
ave  so  alarmed  mankind ;  and  it  offers  to  all  the 
orld  a  welcome  sign  of  hope. 
For  this  is  not  a  unilateral  moratorium,  but 
specific  and  solemn  legal  obligation.  While 
;  will  not  prevent  this  nation  from  testing  un- 
erground,  or  from  being  ready  to  conduct  at- 
lospheric  tests  if  the  acts  of  others  so  require, 


it  gives  us  a  concrete  opportunity  to  extend  its 
coverage  to  other  nations  and  later  to  other 
forms  of  nuclear  tests. 

This  treaty  is  in  part  the  product  of  Western 
patience  and  vigilance.  We  have  made  clear — 
most  recently  in  Berlin  and  Cuba — our  deep 
resolve  to  protect  our  security  and  our  freedom 
against  any  form  of  aggression.  We  have  also 
made  clear  our  steadfast  determination  to  limit 
the  arms  race.  In  three  administrations  our 
soldiers  and  diplomats  have  worked  together  to 
this  end,  always  supported  by  Great  Britain. 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  joined  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  proposing  a  limited  test  ban 
in  1959,  and  again  with  me  in  1961  and  1962. 

But  the  achievement  of  this  goal  is  not  a  vic- 
tory for  one  side — it  is  a  victory  for  mankind. 
It  reflects  no  concessions  either  to  or  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  reflects  simply  our  common 
recognition  of  the  dangers  in  further  testing. 

This  treaty  is  not  the  millennium.  It  will 
not  resolve  all  conflicts,  or  cause  the  Communists 
to  forgo  their  ambitions,  or  eliminate  the  dan- 
gers of  war.  It  will  not  reduce  our  need  for 
arms  or  allies  or  programs  of  assistance  to 
others.  But  it  is  an  important  first  step — a  step 
toward  peace — a  step  toward  reason — a  step 
away  from  war. 

Here  is  what  this  step  can  mean  to  you  and 
to  your  children  and  your  neighbors. 

An  Opportunity  To  Reduce  World  Tension 

First,  this  treaty  can  be  a  step  toward  reduced 
world  tension  and  broader  areas  of  agreement. 
The  Moscow  talks  have  reached  no  agreement  on 
any  other  subject,  nor  is  this  treaty  conditioned 
on  any  other  matter.  Under  Secretary  Harri- 
man  made  it  clear  that  any  nonaggression  ar- 
rangements across  the  division  in  Europe  would 
require  full  consultation  with  our  allies  and  full 
attention  to  their  interests.  He  also  made  clear 
our  strong  preference  for  a  more  comprehensive 
treaty  banning  all  tests  everywhere  and  our 
ultimate  hope  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. The  Soviet  Government,  however, 
is  still  unwilling  to  accept  the  inspection  such 
goals  require. 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty,  therefore, 
what  further  agreements,  if  any,  can  be  built 
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on  the  foundations  of  this  one.  They  could 
include  controls  on  preparations  for  surprise 
attack,  or  on  numbers  and  type  of  armaments. 
There  could  be  further  limitations  on  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  important  point  is 
that  efforts  to  seek  new  agreements  will  go 
forward. 

But  the  difficulty  of  predicting  the  next  step 
is  no  reason  to  be  reluctant  about  this  step. 
Nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  have  long  been 
a  symbol  of  East- West  disagreement.  If  this 
treaty  can  also  be  a  symbol — if  it  can  symbolize 
the  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
other— if  both  sides  can  by  this  treaty  gain  con- 
fidence and  experience  in  peaceful  collabora- 
tion— then  this  short  and  simple  treaty  may  well 
become  an  historic  mark  in  man's  age-old  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

Western  policies  have  long  been  designed  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  renounce  aggres- 
sion, direct  or  indirect,  so  that  their  people  and 
all  people  may  live  and  let  live  in  peace.  The 
unlimited  testing  of  new  weapons  of  war  can- 
not lead  toward  that  end,  but  this  treaty,  if  it 
can  be  followed  by  further  progress,  can  clearly 
move  in  that  direction. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  world  without  aggression 
or  threats  of  war  would  be  an  easy  world.  It 
will  bring  new  problems,  new  challenges  from 
the  Communists,  new  dangers  of  relaxing  our 
vigilance  or  of  mistaking  their  intent. 

But  those  dangers  pale  in  comparison  to  those 
of  the  spiraling  arms  race  and  a  collision  course 
toward  war.  Since  the  beginning  of  history, 
war  has  been  mankind's  constant  companion. 
It  has  been  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Even  a 
nation  as  young  and  as  peace-loving  as  our  own 
has  fought  through  eight  wars.  And  three 
times  in  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  I  have 
been  required  to  report  to  you  as  President  that 
this  nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  stood  on  the 
verge  of  direct  military  confrontation — in  Laos, 
in  Berlin,  and  in  Cuba. 

A  war  today  or  tomorrow,  if  it  led  to  nuclear 
war,  would  not  be  like  any  war  in  history.  A 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange,  lasting  less  than  60 
minutes,  with  the  weapons  now  in  existence, 
could  wipe  out  more  than  300  million  Ameri- 
cans, Europeans,  and  Russians,  as  well  as  untold 


numbers  elsewhere.  And  the  survivors— a 
Chairman  Khrushchev  warned  the  Communis 
Chinese,  "The  survivors  would  envy  the  dead. 
For  they  would  inherit  a  world  so  devastated  b; 
explosions  and  poison  and  fire  that  today  w 
cannot  even  conceive  of  its  horrors.  So  let  u 
try  to  turn  the  world  from  war.  Let  us  mak 
the  most  of  this  opportunity,  and  every  oppor 
tunity,  to  reduce  tension,  to  slow  down  the  peril 
ous  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  check  the  world' 
slide  toward  final  annihilation. 

Freeing  World  From  Fear  of  Radioactive  Fallot! 

Second,  this  treaty  can  be  a  step  toward  free 
ing  the  world  from  the  fears  and  dangers  o 
radioactive  fallout.  Our  own  atmospheric  test 
last  year  were  conducted  under  conditions  whicl 
restricted  such  fallout  to  an  absolute  minimum 
But  over  the  years  the  number  and  the  yield  o: 
weapons  tested  have  rapidly  increased  and  s« 
have  the  radioactive  hazards  from  such  testing 
Continued  unrestricted  testing  by  the  nuclea: 
powers,  joined  in  time  by  other  nations  whicl 
may  be  less  adept  in  limiting  pollution,  will  in 
creasingly  contaminate  the  air  that  all  of  u; 
must  breathe. 

Even  then,  the  number  of  children  and  grand 
children  with  cancer  in  their  bones,  with  leu 
kemia  in  their  blood,  or  with  poison  in  theii 
lungs  might  seem  statistically  small  to  some,  ii 
comparison  with  natural  health  hazards.  Bui 
this  is  not  a  natural  health  hazard,  and  it  is  nol 
a  statistical  issue.  The  loss  of  even  one  humar 
life  or  the  malformation  of  even  one  baby — whc 
may  be  born  long  after  we  are  gone — should  b( 
of  concern  to  us  all.  Our  children  and  grand- 
children are  not  merely  statistics  toward  whicl 
we  can  be  indifferent. 

Nor  does  this  affect  the  nuclear  powers  alone 
These  tests  befoul  the  air  of  all  men  and  all  na- 
tions, the  committed  and  the  uncommitted  alike, 
without  their  knowledge  and  without  their  con- 
sent. That  is  why  the  continuation  of  atmos- 
pheric testing  causes  so  many  countries  to  regard 
all  nuclear  powers  as  equally  evil ;  and  we  can 
hope  that  its  prevention  will  enable  those  coun- 
tries to  see  the  world  more  clearly,  while  ena- 
bling all  the  world  to  breathe  more  easily. 
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Preventing  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Third,  this  treaty  can  be  a  step  toward  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  na- 
tions not  now  possessing  them.  During  the  next 
ral  years,  in  addition  to  the  four  current 
nuclear  powers,  a  small  but  significant  number 
of  nations  will  have  the  intellectual,  physical, 
and  financial  resources  to  produce  both  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  means  of  delivering  them.  In 
time,  it  is  estimated,  many  other  nations  will 
have  either  this  capacity  or  other  ways  of  ob- 
taining nuclear  warheads,  even  as  missiles  can 
be  commercially  purchased  today. 

I  ask  you  to  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  what 
it  would  mean  to  have  nuclear  weapons  in  so 
many  hands,  in  the  hands  of  countries,  large  and 
small,  stable  and  unstable,  responsible  and  irre- 
sponsible, scattered  throughout  the  world. 
There  would  be  no  rest  for  anyone  then,  no  sta- 
bility, no  real  security,  and  no  chance  of  effective 
disarmament.  There  would  only  be  the  in- 
creased chance  of  accidental  war  and  an  in- 
creased necessity  for  the  great  powers  to  involve 
themselves  in  what  otherwise  would  be  local 
conflicts. 

If  only  one  thermonuclear  bomb  were  to  be 
dropped  on  any  American,  Russian,  or  any 
other  city,  whether  it  was  launched  by  accident 
or  design,  by  a  madman  or  by  an  enemy,  by  a 
large  nation  or  by  a  small,  from  any  corner  of 
the  world,  that  one  bomb  could  release  more  de- 
structive power  on  the  inhabitants  of  that  one 
helpless  city  than  all  the  bombs  dropped  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  United  Kingdom  nor  France  can 
look  forward  to  that  day  with  equanimity.  We 
have  a  great  obligation — all  four  nuclear  powers 
have  a  great  obligation — to  use  whatever  time 
remains  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  persuade  other  countries  not  to  test, 
transfer,  acquire,  possess,  or  produce  such 
weapons. 

This  treaty  can  be  the  opening  wedge  in  that 
campaign.  It  provides  that  none  of  the  parties 
will  assist  other  nations  to  test  in  the  forbidden 
environments.  It  opens  the  door  for  further 
agreements  on  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  it  is  open  for  all  nations  to  sign ;  for  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  nations,  and  already  we 


have  heard  from  a  number  of  countries  who 
wish  to  join  with  us  promptly. 

Strengthening  Our  Nation's  Security 

Fourth  and  finally,  this  treaty  can  limit  the 
nuclear  arms  race  in  ways  which,  on  balance, 
will  strengthen  our  nation's  security  far  more 
than  the  continuation  of  unrestricted  testing. 
For,  in  today's  world,  a  nation's  security  does 
not  always  increase  as  its  arms  increase  when 
its  adversary  is  doing  the  same,  and  unlimited 
competition  in  the  testing  and  development  of 
new  types  of  destructive  nuclear  weapons  will 
not  make  the  world  safer  for  either  side.  Un- 
der this  limited  treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
testing  of  other  nations  could  never  be  sufficient 
to  offset  the  ability  of  our  strategic  forces  to  de- 
ter or  survive  a  nuclear  attack  and  to  penetrate 
and  destroy  an  aggressor's  homeland. 

We  have,  and  under  this  treaty  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  the  nuclear  strength  that  we  need. 
It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  tested  nuclear 
weapons  of  a  yield  higher  than  that  which  we 
thought  to  be  necessary,  but  the  hundred-mega- 
ton bomb  of  which  they  spoke  2  years  ago  does 
not  and  will  not  change  the  balance  of  strategic 
power.  The  United  States  has  chosen,  delib- 
erately, to  concentrate  on  more  mobile  and  more 
efficient  weapons,  with  lower  but  entirely  suf- 
ficient yield,  and  our  security  is,  therefore,  not 
impaired  by  the  treaty  I  am  discussing. 

Risk  of  Secret  Violations  Not  Overlooked 

It  is  also  true,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  would 
agree,  that  nations  cannot  afford  in  these  mat- 
ters to  rely  simply  on  the  good  faith  of  their 
adversaries.  We  have  not,  therefore,  over- 
looked the  risk  of  secret  violations.  There  is 
at  present  a  possibility  that  deep  in  outer  space, 
hundreds  and  thousands  and  millions  of  miles 
away  from  the  earth,  illegal  tests  might  go 
undetected.  But  we  already  have  the  capa- 
bility to  construct  a  system  of  observation  that 
would  make  such  tests  almost  impossible  to 
conceal,  and  we  can  decide  at  any  time  whether 
such  a  system  is  needed  in  the  light  of  the 
limited  risk  to  us  and  the  limited  reward  to 
others  of  violations  attempted  at  that  range. 
For  any  tests  which  might  be  conducted  so  far 
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out  in  space,  which  cannot  be  conducted  more 
easily  and  efficiently  and  legally  underground, 
would  necessarily  be  of  such  a  magnitude  that 
they  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  conceal. 
We  can  also  employ  new  devices  to  check  on 
the  testing  of  smaller  weapons  in  the  lower 
atmosphere.  Any  violation,  moreover,  in- 
volves, along  with  the  risk  of  detection,  the 
end  of  the  treaty  and  the  worldwide  conse- 
quences for  the  violator. 

Secret  violations  are  possible  and  secret  prep- 
arations for  a  sudden  withdrawal  are  possible, 
and  thus  our  own  vigilance  and  strength  must 
be  maintained,  as  we  remain  ready  to  with- 
draw and  to  resume  all  forms  of  testing  if 
we  must.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  this  treaty  will  be  quickly  broken.  The 
gains  of  illegal  testing  are  obviously  slight 
compared  to  their  cost  and  the  hazard  of  dis- 
covery, and  the  nations  which  have  initialed 
and  will  sign  this  treaty  prefer  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  unrestricted  testing  as  a  matter  of  their 
own  self-interest,  for  these  nations,  too,  and  all 
nations,  have  a  stake  in  limiting  the  arms  race, 
in  holding  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
in  breathing  air  that  is  not  radioactive.  While 
it  may  be  theoretically  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  risks  inherent  in  any  treaty — and  such  risks 
in  this  treaty  are  small — the  far  greater  risks 
to  our  security  are  the  risks  of  unrestricted  test- 
ing, the  risk  of  a  nuclear  arms  race,  the  risk 
of  new  nuclear  powers,  nuclear  pollution,  and 
nuclear  war. 

A  Responsibility  of  All  Americans 

This  limited  test  ban,  in  our  most  careful 
judgment,  is  safer  by  far  for  the  United  States 
than  an  unlimited  nuclear  arms  race.  For  all 
these  reasons,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  nation  will 
promptly  approve  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  debate  in  the  country 
and  in  the  Senate.  The  Constitution  wisely  re- 
quires the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
all  treaties,  and  that  consultation  has  already 
begun.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  A  document 
which  may  mark  an  historic  and  constructive 
opportunity  for  the  world  deserves  an  historic 
and  constructive  debate. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  you  will  take  part  in 
that  debate,  for  this  treaty  is  for  all  of  us.    It  is 


particularly  for  our  children  and  our  gra: 
children,  and  they  have  no  lobby  here  in  Wa 
ington.  This  debate  will  involve  military,  i 
entitle,  and  political  experts,  but  it  must  be 
left  to  them  alone.  The  right  and  the  respoi 
bility  are  yours. 

If  we  are  to  open  new  doorways  to  peace 
we  are  to  seize  this  rare  opportunity  for  pr 
ress,  if  we  are  to  be  as  bold  and  farsighted 
our  control  of  weapons  as  we  have  been  in  t\ 
invention,  then  let  us  now  show  all  the  world 
this  side  of  the  wall  and  the  other  that  a  str< 
America  also  stands  for  peace. 

There  is  no  cause  for  complacency.  We  h 
learned  in  times  past  that  the  spirit  of  one  ] 
ment  or  place  can  be  gone  in  the  next.  We  h 
been  disappointed  more  than  once,  and  we  h 
no  illusions  now  that  there  are  shortcuts  on 
road  to  peace.  At  many  points  around  the  gl 
the  Communists  are  continuing  their  effort! 
exploit  weakness  and  poverty.  Their  con( 
tration  of  nuclear  and  conventional  arms  ir 
still  be  deterred. 

The  familiar  contest  between  choice  i 
coercion,  the  familiar  places  of  danger  and  c 
flict,  are  still  there,  in  Cuba,  in  Southeast  A 
in  Berlin,  and  all  around  the  globe,  still  reqi 
ing  all  the  strength  and  the  vigilance  that 
can  muster.  Nothing  could  more  greatly  di 
age  our  cause  than  if  we  and  our  allies  v 
to  believe  that  peace  has  already  been  achie 
and  that  our  strength  and  unity  were  no  Ion 
required. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  many  ye 
the  path  of  peace  may  be  open.  No  one  car 
certain  what  the  future  will  bring.  No  one 
say  whether  the  time  has  come  for  an  easing 
the  struggle.  But  history  and  our  own  c 
science  will  judge  us  harsher  if  we  do  not  i 
make  every  effort  to  test  our  hopes  by  act: 
and  this  is  the  place  to  begin.  According  to 
ancient  Chinese  proverb,  "A  journey  of  a  th 
sand  miles  must  begin  with  a  single  st< 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  take  that  1 
step.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  get  back  from  the  sh 
ows  of  war  and  seek  out  the  way  of  peace.  1 
if  that  journey  is  one  thousand  miles,  or  e 
more,  let  history  record  that  we,  in  this  la 
at  this  time,  took  the  first  step. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 
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COMMUNIQUE 

The  special  representatives  of  the  President 
of  the  U.S.A.  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
I.K.,  W.  A.  Harriman,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  of  the  United  States, 
and  Lord  Ilailsham,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  for  Science  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  visited  Moscow  together  with  their 
advisers  on  July  14.  Mr.  Harriman  and  Lord 
Ilailsham  were  received  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.E.,  N.  S. 
Khrushchev,  who  presided  on  July  15  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  meetings  to  discuss  questions 
relating  to  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  tests, 
and  other  questions  of  mutual  interest.  The  dis- 
cussions were  continued  from  July  16  to  July  25 
with  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  U.S.S.E.  During  these  discussions 
each  principal  was  assisted  by  his  advisers. 

The  discussions  took  place  in  a  businesslike, 
cordial  atmosphere.  Agreement  was  reached 
on  the  text  of  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
under  water.  This  text  is  being  published  sep- 
arately and  simultaneously  with  this  commu- 
nique. It  was  initialed  on  July  25  by  A.  A. 
Gromyko,  Mr.  Harriman  and  Lord  Hailsham. 
Mr.  Harriman  and  Lord  Hailsham  together 
with  their  advisers  will  leave  Moscow  shortly  to 
report  and  bring  back  the  initialed  texts  to  their 
respective  Governments.  Signature  of  the 
Treaty  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the  near 
future  in  Moscow. 

The  heads  of  the  three  delegations  agreed 
that  the  test  ban  treaty  constituted  an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  the  reduction  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  of  peace, 
and  they  look  forward  to  further  progress  in 
this  direction. 

The  heads  of  the  three  delegations  discussed 
the  Soviet  proposal  relating  to  a  pact  of  non- 
aggression  between  the  participants  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  and  the 
participants  in  the  "Warsaw  Treaty.  The  three 
Governments  have  agreed  fully  to  inform  their 
respective  allies  in  the  two  organisations  con- 
cerning these  talks  and  to  consult  with  them 
about  continuing  discussion  on  this  question 
with  the  purpose  of  achieving  agreement  sat- 


isfactory to  all  participants.  A  brief  exchange 
of  views  also  took  place  with  regard  to  other 
measures,  directed  at  a  relaxation  of  tension. 


TEXT  OF  TREATY 

TREATY 

banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Original  Parties", 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the  speediest 
possible  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict  international  con- 
trol in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  armaments 
race  and  eliminate  the  incentive  to  the  production  and 
testing  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  including  nuclear 
weapons, 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time,  determined 
to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end,  and  desiring  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contamination  of  man's  environment 
by  radioactive  substances, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Bach  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to 
prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to  carry  out  any  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion, at  any  place  under  its  jurisdiction  or  control : 

(a)  in  the  atmosphere;  beyond  its  limits,  including 
outer  space ;  or  underwater,  including  territorial  waters 
or  high  seas ;  or 

(b)  in  any  other  environment  if  such  explosion 
causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  present  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  State  under  whose  jurisdiction  or 
control  such  explosion  is  conducted.  It  is  understood  in 
this  connection  that  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
are  without  prejudice  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
resulting  in  the  permanent  banning  of  all  nuclear  test 
explosions,  including  all  such  explosions  underground, 
the  conclusion  of  which,  as  the  Parties  have  stated 
in  the  Preamble  to  this  Treaty,  they  seek  to  achieve. 

2.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes 
furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging,  or 
in  any  way  participating  in,  the  carrying  out  of  any 
nuclear  weapon  test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear 
explosion,  anywhere  which  would  take  place  in  any 
of  the  environments  described,  or  have  the  effect 
referred  to,  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

Article  II 
1.  Any    Party    may    propose    amendments    to    this 
Treaty.     The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall 
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be  submitted  to  the  Depositary  Governments  which 
shall  circulate  it  to  all  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  There- 
after, if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of  the 
Parties,  the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene 
a  conference,  to  which  they  shall  invite  all  the  Parties, 
to  consider  such  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  Parties  to  this 
Treaty,  including  the  votes  of  all  of  the  Original  Par- 
ties. The  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  all 
Parties  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  including  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  all  of  the  Original  Parties. 

Article  III 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States  for  signa- 
ture. Any  State  which  does  not  sign  this  Treaty 
before  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 3  of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by 
signatory  States.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  in- 
struments of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Original  Parties — the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics — which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depos- 
itary Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratifi- 
cation by  all  the  Original  Parties  and  the  deposit  of 
their  instruments  of  ratification. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession  are  deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  in- 
form all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of 
each  signature,  the  date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument 
of  ratification  of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date 
of  its  entry  into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any 
requests  for  conferences  or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary 
Governments  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  IV 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sover- 
eignty have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty 
if  it  decides  that  extraordinary  events,  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the 
supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice 
of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
three  months  in  advance. 

Article  V 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and  Russian  texts 
are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies 
of  this  Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary 


Governments  to  the  Governments  of  the  signatoi 
and  acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  autho 
ized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  triplicate  at  the  city  of  Moscow  the  da 
of  ,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-thr© 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gre* 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialif 
Republics 


Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Harriman  Discus 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interviei 
of  Secretary  Rusk  and  Under  Secretary  Ham 
man  by  Martin  Agronsky  on  a  National  Broad 
casting  Company  television  program  on  July  21 

Press  release  394  dated  July  28 

Mr.  Agronsky :  Mr.  Secretary,  this  week  h 
Moscow  we  came  to  the  turning  point  in  a  long 
hard  road.  You  began  traveling  it  long  befor 
you  assumed  your  present  duties.  I  wonder  i 
you  could  put  it  in  historical  perspective  for  u 
and  look  back  to  the  beginning. 

Secretary  Busk:  Well,  Martin,  I  hope  tha 
what  the  President  has  called  an  important  firs 
step  will  in  fact  prove  to  be  a  turning  point 
But  that,  of  course,  is  for  the  future. 

When  I  heard  from  Averell  Harriman  tha 
it  seemed  possible  that  we  could  initial  an  agree( 
test  ban  treaty  for  the  three  environments,  nrj 
mind  went  back  to  the  summer  of  1945,  when  I 
was  a  colonel  on  the  War  Plan  Section  of  thi 
General  Staff,  when  the  news  of  the  first  boml 
first  came  in.  One  of  my  colleagues,  a  Kegula: 
officer,  instantaneously  commented  that  "Wai 
has  devoured  itself.  We  cannot  settle  dispute 
by  this  means  any  longer." 

I  also  think  of  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  re 
port,1  which  pointed  out  that  nature  does  no' 
yield  up  its  secrets  on  the  basis  of  politica 
favoritism,  that  the  basic  scientific  knowledg* 
involved  in  these  weapons  would  become  gen 
erally  known  to  mankind,  and  that  it  was  im 


1  For  background  and  excerpts  from  the  report,  se< 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  7, 1946,  p.  553. 
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portant  for  us  to  try  to  commit  this  great  power 
to  peaceful  purposes  rather  than  to  war. 

I  think  of  the  Baruch  proposals,2  in  which  we 
tried  to  put  the  lid  back  onto  Pandora's  Box 
and  to  find  a  way  to  bring  this  great  power 
under  control. 

I  think  of  the  prolonged  negotiations  in 
which  I  took  part  to  try  to  organize  United  Na- 
tions forces  under  chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  the  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  forces  could  somehow  be  a  substitute 
for  national  competitive  armaments. 

And  then,  during  the  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy  administrations,  one  can  recall 
how  we  in  the  West  have  been  gnawing  at  this 
problem,  in  trying  to  find  some  answer  to  the 
unrestricted,  unlimited  arms  race  in  the  nuclear 
field. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  midfifties  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  monopoly 
in  nuclear  weapons  was  broken  effectively  when 
the  Soviet  Union  achieved  delivery  systems 
that  could  deliver  devastation  against  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Therefore  these 
weapons  came  to  be  competitive,  and  one  can  re- 
call last  October  that  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  history  great  powers  had  to  think  opera- 
tionally about  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

Now,  these  are  sobering  events.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  try  to  make  some  small  movement 
to  bring  them  under  control.  I  do  believe  that 
this  limited  agreement  is  very  useful  and  con- 
structive from  that  point  of  view. 

It  does  not  do  a  great  deal.  All  that  it  does 
is  to  eliminate  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  under  the  water.  It  does  not 
reduce  nuclear  stockpiles.  It  does  not  eliminate 
nuclear  war  or  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  It 
does  not  prevent  an  arms  race. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  does  help  to  impose  some 
limitations  and  some  ceiling  upon  the  arms  race. 
And  it  saves,  I  think,  mankind  from  the  kinds 
of  testing  about  which  they  are  in  deep  disac- 
cord, to  which  they  have  very  deep  objections. 

And  it  may  be  the  turning  point  that  you 
mentioned — opening  the  door.  Because  here  is 
something  which  both  sides  have  apparently 


*/btd.,  June  23,  1946,  p.  1057,  and  Dec.  15,  1946,  p. 
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found  in  their  self-interest.  It  may  be  a  turning 
point  at  which  other  questions  could  be  taken  up 
for  further  explorations. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Governor  Harriman,  perhaps 
you  could  discuss  the  turning  point  aspect  of  it. 

You  went  to  Moscow  with  a  double  mission, 
in  effect.  First,  to  bring  back  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty — which  you  did.  Secondly,  Gover- 
nor Harriman,  you  were  empowered  to  discuss 
with  Premier  Khrushchev  a  number  of  other 
issues  beyond  the  test  ban,  going  to  unresolved 
problems  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  issues  you  raised  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev?  What  issues  he  raised  with 
you  ?    What  progress  was  made  in  that  area  ? 

Possibility  of  Breakthrough 

Under  Secretary  Harriman:  There  was  one 
thing  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  to  the  press  on 
Saturday  morning  [July  27]  when  I  left  Mos- 
cow. He  said  this  might  be  a  breakthrough, 
which  confirms  what  Dean  Rusk  has  just  said. 
If  it  is  a  breakthrough,  it  will  mean  the  herald- 
ing of  other  steps.  I  wouldn't  want  to  venture 
a  guess  as  to  whether  there  would  be  other  steps. 
But  he  seems  to  feel  that  there  will  be ;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  said  so. 

Certainly  within  the  Soviet  Union  this  agree- 
ment has  been  hailed  as  a  great  event,  and  of 
course  the  Russian  people  long  for  a  relief  from 
the  tensions  and  fear  of  war.  They  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  it,  as  you  well  know — a  great  deal 
of  war  and  have  suffered  a  great  deal. 

What  he  has  in  mind  for  the  future  is  very 
hard  to  tell.  The  only  subject  which  he  put 
forward  as  a  major  subject  to  discuss  and  come 
to  an  agreement  on  at  once  was  a  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  between  the  NATO  countries  and  those 
that  belong  to  the  Warsaw  treaty.  This  of 
course  would  be  a  limited  step  in  itself  because 
from  the  outline  of  what  he  suggested  it  is 
really  a  reaffirmation  of  the  obligations  that  we 
have  all  taken  to  the  United  Nations  to  settle 
disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

But  he  seems  to  want  to  have — he  seems  to 
be  pressing  for  some  sort  of  agreement.  It  was 
not  clear  to  me  just  what  he  had  in  mind,  be- 
cause I  was  not  authorized  to  negotiate.  We 
made  it  very  clear  to  our  allies  that  we  were 
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going  there  to  negotiate  a  test  ban  treaty,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  ac- 
cepted it.  He  later  on  proposed  that  we  sign 
two  agreements  at  the  same  time,  a  test  ban  and 
also  a  nonaggression  pact. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  He  did  propose  that? 

Under  /Secretary  Harriman:  Yes,  he  did  pro- 
pose that  in  the  July  2  speech.  That,  of  course, 
was  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  do.  We  were 
only  two  countries  of  NATO,  and  we  would 
never  think  of  discussing  a  problem  that  would 
affect  all  of  our  partners  and  our  allies  without 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  them  before- 
hand. 

So  therefore  this  was  just  explored,  and,  as 
the  communique  said,3  we  agreed  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  our  allies,  consult  with  them, 
and  see  what  the  next  move  should  be. 

So  I  cannot  tell  you  what  is  going  to  be  in 
the  future. 

The  other  matters  which  he  mentioned  to  us — 
he  also  said  to  the  press  or  said  publicly  in  his 
speech — he  suggested  that  we  get  on  with  some 
of  the  things  which  have  been  suggested  to  make 
surprise  attack  more  difficult:  the  establish- 
ment of  control  posts  at  the  ports  and  the  rail- 
road centers  and  the  airfields  and  the  road 
junctures,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  also  a 
limitation  on  budgets,  and  also  limitations  on 
the  level  of  forces.  But  those,  I  think,  he  spoke 
of  in  connection  with  a  nonaggression  pact. 

Now,  I  don't  know  where  that  will  carry  us, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  wants  us  to  discuss 
that  with  our  allies,  and  that  is  the  only  subject 
which  he  put  forward  as  of  importance  for  the 
immediate  future.  If  we  get  through  that  step, 
and  if  there  is  some  value  in  it  for  us,  which  is 
not  clear  yet  because  we  don't  know  what  the 
provisions  will  be,  then  possibly  something  else 
may  happen. 

But  he  seems  to  have  in  mind  that  this  is  only 
one  step  forward.  I  think  that  there  are  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this,  Dean,  which  you  can  men- 
tion. I  think  that  the  world  as  a  whole,  the 
people  of  the  world,  look  upon  this  as  ending 
a  great  threat — that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  which  have  been  the  ones  that 
have  done  most  of  the  testing,  will  no  longer 

'  See  p.  239. 


test  under  this  treaty.  We  have  agreed  to  stoj 
testing,  and  that  will  end  radioactive  fallout 
which  had  in  the  minds  of  many  people  threat 
ened  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  human  race 

Now,  we  cannot  tell  whether  other  countriei 
will  test  or  what  the  eventual  future  will  be 
But  I  have  found  in  both  the  Soviet  Union  anc 
in  Europe  it  was  welcomed  as  a  very  importani 
step  in  many  ways  and  started  hope.  As  U 
whether  that  will  eventuate,  I  would  not  want  t< 
predict. 

Secretary  Rusk :  Averell,  I  am  sure  you  woulc 
want  our  listeners  to  know  that,  when  you  tall 
about  ending  testing,  this  ends  tests  in  thi 
atmosphere,  and  under  the  water,  and  in  out© 
space.  Underground  tests  would  still  be  per 
mitted,  so  long  as  fallout  does  not  extend  beyonc 
the  country  in  which  these  underground  testi 
are  to  take  place. 

But  we  do  have  at  times,  it  seems  to  me,  i 
sort  of  vicious  circle  between  arms  and  politica 
problems.  On  the  one  side,  arms  themselves— 
particularly  modern  and  sophisticated  arm; 
that  can  be  launched  with  devastating  destruc 
tion  at  a  few  moments'  notice — arms  themselve 
create  tension.  It  is  very  hard  to  disarm  unti 
some  of  the  great  political  issues  separating  thi 
East  and  the  West  are  themselves  resolved.  S< 
we  feel  it  is  important  not  to  think  just  ii 
terms  of  disarmament,  although  we  think  it  ii 
important  to  do  what  we  can  in  this  field,  bu 
to  try  to  resolve  such  issues  as  Laos  and  Viet 
Nam  and  Berlin  and  the  German  questions 
these  are  the  real  divisions. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  since  yoi 
raised  these  points,  and  you,  Governor  Harri 
man,  since  you  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Khrushche1 
in  Moscow  on  this  matter,  can  you  be  more  spe 
cific  about  what  was  done  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  ?  Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  the  future  in  the  sense,  or  about  the  past 
Governor  Harriman,  in  your  conversation  ? 

Under  Secretary  Harriman:  No.  The  matte: 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  wanted  to  talk  abou 
most  was  this  question  of  the  nonaggressioi 
pact.  He  was  thinking  of  Europe  and  Ger 
many,  and  he  was  not  too  much  interested  in  dis 
cussing  other  matters.  Of  course,  I  did  raisi 
Laos,  as  I  said  I  would. 

Mr.  Agronsky :  What  did  he  say  ? 
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I'ndt  r  St  cretary  Harriman:  We  had  a  useful 
xehange,  but  we  didn't  get  very  far  because 
lis  information   is  somewhat  different.     The 

British  have  talked  in  much  detail  with  the 
loviets,  because  the  British  and  the  Soviets  are 
Btjhairmen  of  the  agreement  that  was  made  in 
Jeneva  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  carry- 
ng  out  of  the  agreement  and  responsible  for 
he  activities  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
nission.  There  is  a  difference  of  information, 
nd  it  was  agreed  we  would  try  to  get  closer 
ogether.  In  any  event,  it  started  some  discus- 
ions  which  we  will  certainly  carry  on,  and  the 
iBcnssion  was  useful. 

But  what  was  mostly  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
nind  was  the  situation  in  Europe,  and  he 
eemed  to  want  to  move  ahead  with  some  sort 
f  further  understandings,  and  we  cannot  tell 
rhat  they  will  be  until  we  begin  to  negotiate, 
nd  we  can  only  do  that  with  our  allies,  with 
heir  approval. 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  want  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
larriman's  recent  mission  in  Moscow  was 
imed  at  the  test  ban  in  the  three  environments. 
Ie  was  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
11  of  the  problems  between  ourselves  and  our 
Hies  on  the  one  side  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
he  other.  By  concentrating  on  the  test  ban  I 
hink  he  was  able  to  reach  an  agreement  with- 
ut  injecting  a  great  many  other  questions  that 
rould  have  complicated  the  problem. 

|fr.  Agronsky:  And,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  week 
rom  now  you  yourself  are  going  to  Moscow 
rith  a  congressional  delegation  to  sign  the 
reaty.  "Will  you  at  that  point,  with  the  test 
an  behind  you,  carry  on  these  conversations 
rith  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  Mr.  Harriman  has 
tarted '. 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  you  can  assume  that 
rhen  foreign  ministers  get  together,  they  always 
nlk.  And  that  has  been  the  case  on  every  occa- 
ion  when  I  have  met  Mr.  Gromyko  thus  far, 
nd  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  explore  rather 
roadly  the  question  as  to  where  it  might  be 
•ossible  to  find  other  points  at  which  agreement 
5  possible. 

This  will  not  be  easy  or  simple.  It  may  take 
ome  time  because  many  of  these  points  do  in- 
olve  the  interests  of  other  nations.  The  Presi- 
lent  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  not 


going  to  negotiate  the  interests  of  other  nations 
without  the  participation  of  those  other  nations. 

Question  of  Nonaggression  Treaty 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  too  soon 
to  ask  you  what  the  thinking  of  our  Government 
is  on  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  nonaggression 
treaty  ? 

Secretary  Rusk :  I  think  that  this  is  something 
that  has  to  be  talked  out  thoroughly  in  NATO. 
From  one  point  of  view,  NATO  itself  has  made 
clear  from  its  beginning  that  it  considers  itself 
organized  within  the  framework  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  that  it  is  organized  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, that  it  is  not  planning  to  conduct  armed 
attack  against  anyone,  that  it  is  prepared  to 
settle  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

Now,  these  are  the  basic  elements  of  the  treaty 
structure  of  NATO  itself.  So  from  that  point 
of  view,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  there  is  no 
great  problem.  But,  given  the  absence  of  un- 
derstanding on  some  of  the  great  issues  that  are 
involved  in  the  relations  between  East  and  West, 
what  would  such  a  nonaggression  pact  mean? 
What  would  it  mean  to  all  the  parties?  How 
would  it  be  used  ?  These  are  things  that  need 
exploration. 

If  we  could  move  toward  an  agreed  resolution 
of  some  of  these  larger  questions,  this  would  fall 
into  place  very  easily. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  one  question 
that  is  automatically  raised  in  connection  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact- NATO  treaty  is  this  one: 
Our  allies  have  already  indicated  that  they  have 
some  doubts  about  the  credibility — about  our 
commitment  to  defend  with  nuclear  weapons 
Western  Europe  against  a  massive  attack  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  a  massive  conven- 
tional attack.  Might  not  our  allies  feel  that 
this  would  lessen  still  further  the  credibility 
of  an  American  nuclear  response  to  such  a 
Soviet  attack? 

Secretary  Rusk :  Martin,  that  doubt  that  you 
express  comes  largely  through  the  gossip  chan- 
nels and  not  through  the  solid  opinions  of  gov- 
ernments in  direct  discussions  of  these  great 
issues  of  war  and  peace  within  the  alliance. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  doubt  what- 
ever in  the  alliance  that  the  defense  of  the 
alliance   is   indivisible   and   that   the   United 
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States  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  do  its 
part  in  making  the  defense  of  NATO  impreg- 
nable. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Well,  such  a  pact  would  not 
undermine,  then,  the  NATO  alliance? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Not  at  all.  This  pact  in 
no  way  affects  the  commitments  of  all  of  the 
allies  within  NATO  for  its  mutual  defense. 
And,  indeed,  the  nuclear  strength  of  NATO 
has  been  enormously  increased  in  recent  years, 
and  our  allies  know  about  that  and  fully  under- 
stand its  implications.  And  I  think  perhaps 
the  other  side  does  too. 

What  Was  Soviet  Objective? 

Mr.  Agronshy :  Governor  Harriman,  you  in- 
dicated at  Hyannis  Port,  after  you  had  spoken 
to  the  President,  that  one  of  the  questions,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  led  Khrushchev  to  sign  this 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  his  concern  at  Rus- 
sian relations  with  Communist  China.  Can  you 
elaborate  on  that  in  any  way? 

Under  Secretary  Harriman:  Well,  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  Russia's  objective  in  signing 
this  treaty?  I  said  I  didn't  know.  But  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  preoccupations,  if  you  have 
been  reading  the  Soviet  press  lately,  is  their 
relations  with  Peiping.  And  they  have  been 
writing  each  other  letters.  You  know,  each 
one  wrote  the  other  about  a  50,000-word  letter, 
which  is  perhaps  a  world  record  for  exchange 
of  information.  So  we  know  pretty  much  what 
their  differences  are.  But  it  does  seem  as  if 
the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  make  this  agree- 
ment for  some  reason  because  of  the  conflict 
which  quite  obviously  exists. 

But  I  do  think  that  there  are  other  reasons. 

I  said  also  that  the  Russian  people  are  long- 
ing for  some  break  in  tensions.  They  have  had 
a  tough,  hard  war;  20  million  people  were  killed 
in  the  war,  as  you  know.  I  was  there  during 
most  of  the  war.  And  they  feel  very  deeply 
the  desire  for  peace.  And  since  the  war  there 
have  been  the  tensions  that  have  existed,  which 
have  been  discussed  this  evening.  So  I  do  not 
know  of  any  people  in  the  world  that  have  any 
greater  desire  for  peace  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  political  leader  than  the  dictator  that  Stalin 


was.  Even  though  there  is  only  one  party,  i 
is  necessary  for  him  to  keep  a  certain  popular 
ity  with  the  Russian  people  in  order  to  main 
tain  his  leadership  within  the  party.  And  h 
certainly  has  a  desire  in  his  relations  wit) 
them — I  saw  him  talking  to  the  Russian  peopl 
on  several  occasions.  Right  after  the  American 
Soviet  track  meet,  he  went  out  and  talked  wit! 
the  people.  I  was  with  him.  He  shook  hand 
with  them,  and  he  patted  the  children  on  th 
head.  He  might  have  been  an  American  poli 
tician.  There  is  such  a  tremendous  difference 
You  know,  Stalin  would  never — never — go  on 
in  public.  He  rushed  through  the  streets  at  6 
miles  an  hour,  the  windows  of  his  car  wer 
closed,  the  curtains  drawn.  So  that  it  is  quit 
a  change  between  the  two. 

So  that  you  have  got  to  think  in  terms  o 
what  is  useful  for  the  Kremlin  leaders  in  con 
nection  with  controlling  their  own  people. 

Mr.  Agronshy :  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  thin 
that  the  Sino-Soviet  split  has  the  effect  of  bring 
ing  the  United  States  and  Russia  closer  togethe 
and  improving  the  prospects  of  resolving  oul 
standing  U.S. -Russian  differences? 

Secretary  Rush:  I  think  we  have  to  take  ac 
count  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  sai 
in  the  field  of  ideologies  there  is  no  coexistence 
and  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  their  aim  i 
still  to  establish  a  Communist  world.  But,  o 
the  other  hand,  I  think  that  in  this  nuclear  fieL 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  do  have  a  commo: 
interest  in  avoiding  nuclear  war. 

Those  who  have  developed  nuclear  weapon 
understand  that  a  one-megaton  weapon — an 
we  are  now  talking  about  weapons  of  tens  o 
megatons — that  a  one-megaton  weapon  is  5 
times  the  size  of  the  weapon  that  fell  on  Hire 
shima.  And  those  who  have  these  weapons  i 
their  possession  have  a  much  more  direct  an 
operational  sense  of  what  a  nuclear  war  mean 
than  those  who  have  not  really  felt  deeply  abou 
these  great  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

So  I  think  that  there  may  be  here  some  ele- 
ment of  common  interest  based  upon  the  natur 
of  these  weapons  and  the  nature  of  the  nuclea 
exchange  on  which  we  might  find  certain  point 
of  agreement  that  might  open  the  way  for  th 
future. 

Mr.  Agronshy :  And  I  am  sure  you  will  at 
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ampt  to  explore  them  when  you  go  to  Moscow. 
Well,  gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  a 
ery  interesting  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
uclear  test  ban. 


I.S.  Protests  Ceylon's  Decision 
n  Oil  Legislation 

department  Statement 

km  release  3S3  dated  July  23,  for  release  July  24 

Early  in  June  the  Government  of  Ceylon  an- 
ouneed  its  decision  to  give  the  state-owned 
■ylon  Petroleum  Corporation  a  monopoly  of 
pi  internal  distribution  of  petroleum  products 
s  of  January  1,  1964.  On  July  5,  1963,  the 
jnerican  Ambassador  to  Ceylon  [Frances  E. 
rillis]  acting  under  instructions  presented  a 
Dte  '  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon.  The  at- 
intion  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  was  in- 
tted  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  action  would 
i  contrary  to  assurances  given  in  1962  that  the 
rivate  oil  companies  would  be  permitted  to 
perate  in  Ceylon  on  the  basis  of  fair  competi- 
on.  To  date  no  reply  to  this  note  has  been 
sceived. 

On  July  3  the  Government  of  Ceylon  issued 
communique  announcing  its  intention  to  in- 
txluce  in  Parliament  legislation  to  enact  into 
,w  its  decision  to  have  the  internal  distribu- 
on  of  petroleum  products  assigned  solely  to 
le  Ceylon  Petroleum  Corporation.  The  com- 
iunique  also  stated  that  "the  amending  act 
ould  have  effect  notwithstanding  anything  to 
le  contrary  in  the  principal  act  or  any  under- 
ling given  by  the  government  in  regard  to 
le  import,  sale  and  distribution  of  petroleum." 
n  July  17  the  government  in  fact  introduced 
ich  a  bill. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
)t  question  the  right  of  a  sovereign  nation  to 
itionalize  property  belonging  to  American 
tizens  or  companies,  provided  adequate  and 
Fective  compensation  is  promptly  paid  in  ac- 
•rdance  with  international  law.  The  United 
Lates  Government,  however,  regrets  this  most 
cent  decision  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  on 

1  N'ot  printed. 


two  principal  grounds.  First,  as  indicated 
above,  this  action  is  at  variance  with  assurances 
given  earlier  by  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 
Second,  compensation  has  not  yet  been  paid  to 
the  American  companies  for  their  properties 
which  were  taken  over  in  1962.  The  proposed 
action  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  will  de- 
prive the  companies  of  the  use  of  the  remainder 
of  their  properties  throughout  the  island  and 
therefore  will  give  rise  to  further  and  more 
complicated  questions  of  compensation. 

The  United  States  Government  is  continuing 
its  endeavors  to  obtain  compensation  for  the 
fair  value  of  the  properties  of  the  American  oil 
companies  taken  over  in  1962.  It  will  also  con- 
tinue to  seek  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere  to  make 
it  possible  for  American  citizens  and  companies 
to  conduct  their  business  on  the  basis  of  fair 
competition. 


U.S.  and  India  Sign  Agreement 
To  Strengthen  India's  Air  Defense 

Press  release  379  dated1  July  22 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  India  have  reached  agree- 
ment [July  22]  on  certain  measures  to  strength- 
en India's  defenses  against  possible  future  air 
attacks  from  Communist  China.  These  meas- 
ures include  the  following: 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
provide  the  Government  of  India  with  radar 
and  related  communications  equipment,  initially 
in  the  form  of  mobile  units,  subsequently  in  the 
form  of  fixed  radar  installations.  The  United 
States  will  retain  title  to  the  mobile  units,  which 
will  be  withdrawn  when  the  fixed  radar  installa- 
tions are  provided.  Equipment  for  the  fixed 
radar  installations  will  be  furnished  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment of  November  14,  1962,1  between  India  and 
the  United  States  regarding  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  purpose  of  defense 
against  Chinese  Communist  aggression. 

2.  The  United  States  will  provide  training 
for  Indian  technicians  in  the  operation  and 


1  For  text  of  a  Department  statement  and  an  ex- 
change of  notes,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1962,  p.  837. 
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maintenance  of  mobile  and  fixed  radar  installa- 
tions and  related  communications  equipment. 

3.  Elements  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
and  the  Royal  Air  Force  will  join  with  the 
Indian  Air  Force  in  periodic,  joint  training 
exercises  in  India. 

The  above  measures  follow  the  findings  of  the 
Commonwealth/U.S.  Air  Defense  Mission 
which  visited  India  earlier  this  year  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India. 

In  the  event  of  renewed  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  against  India  the  United  States  has 
agreed,  pursuant  to  the  present  agreement,  to 
consult  with  the  Government  of  India  regarding 
possible  measures  to  strengthen  India's  air  de- 
fenses in  the  light  of  the  situation  existing  at 
the  time.  The  agreement  does  not,  however, 
involve  any  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  come  to  India's 
assistance  in  the  event  of  a  renewed  Chinese 
Communist  attack. 


Department  Notes  Anniversary 
of  Korean  Armistice 

Department  Statement 1 

Tomorrow  [July  27]  marks  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Military  Armistice  Agreement  2 
which  brought  a  conclusion  to  the  tragic  strug- 
gle in  Korea.  Although  the  people  of  Korea 
have  since  been  spared  the  horrors  of  war,  they 
have  been  denied  the  full  fruits  of  the  peace 
by  the  continued  necessity  of  maintaining  bur- 
densome defenses  against  the  threatening  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  north  that  were  augmented 
almost  from  the  moment  the  armistice  was 
signed.  The  intransigence  of  the  northern 
regime,  with  its  Communist  allies,  has  further 
frustrated  the  realization  of  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  Korean  people  for  the  reuni- 
fication of  their  country  under  a  free  act  of 
self-determination. 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces,  as  part  of 
the  United  Nations  Command,  stand  today,  and 


will  continue  to  stand,  with  their  Korea 
friends  and  allies  in  protecting  the  lives  c 
the  Korean  people  until  lasting  peace  with  ju; 
tice  can  be  attained.  Two  of  their  member 
Captains  Ben  W.  Stutts  of  Florence,  Alabam; 
and  Carleton  Voltz  of  Frankfort,  Michigai 
have  been  under  unwarranted  detention  u 
Communist  forces  since  May  17.  This  annivei 
sary  would  be  an  especially  fitting  time  for  thei 
release  in  reflection  of  the  concern  for  huma 
welfare  which  brought  about  the  armistice  c 
1953. 


U.S.  and  Panama  Announce 
Results  of  Canal  Zone  Talks 

Press  release  384  dated  July  23 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Roberto  1 
Ohiari  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  agreed,  dm 
ing  President  ChiarVs  visit  to  Washington  o 
June  12-13,  1962,1  to  appoint  high-level  rej 
resentatives  to  discuss  points  of  dissatisf actio 
concerning  certain  aspects  of  the  treaties  bt 
tween  the  United  States  and  Panama  govern 
ing  the  Panama  Canal.  The  results  of  thet 
discussions,  held  in  Panama,  have  been  sun 
marized  in  a  joint  communique  and  aide  mi 
moire  issued  as  State  Department  press  releat 
17  on  January  10,  1963,2  and  in  the  followin 
final  joint  communique  issued  by  the  two  Gor> 
ernments  on  July  23. 

The  representatives  designated  by  the  Pres 
dents  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  of  tl 
United  States  of  America  to  discuss  points  ( 
dissatisfaction  between  the  two  countries  wit 
regard  to  the  Canal  Zone,  in  terminating  the 
sessions,  wish  to  make  public  that,  since  tl 
issuance  of  the  last  communique  on  January  1 
1963,  the  following  results  have  been  obtaine 
with  the  authorization  of  their  respective  Go1 
ernments : 

1.  Agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  creatic 
of  a  Bi-national  Labor  Advisory  Committe 
composed  of  representatives  of  Panama  and  ( 
the  United  States,  which  will  consider  labor  di 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  July  26  by  Richard 
I.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3, 1953,  p.  131. 


1  For  text  of  joint  communique,  see  Bulletin  of  Ju 
9, 1962,  p.  81. 

1  IMd.,  Feb.  4, 1963,  p.  171. 
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pules  which  may  arise  between  Panamanian  em- 
ployees and  the  authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  will  advise  the  Government  of  Panama 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  thereon. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  has  pre- 
pared a  draft  bill  for  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  which  would  make 
available  to  Panamanian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  Canal  Zone 
the  same  governmental  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits  as  are  available  to  the  United  States 
citizen  employees. 

3.  There  has  been  full  discussion  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Canal  Zone  authorities  to  imple- 
ment treaty  obligations  with  regard  to  equal 
employment  opportunities.  Various  aspects  of 
the  wage  scale  have  been  discussed.  The  mini- 
mum wage  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  was  in- 
creased to  60  cents  per  hour  on  April  1,  1962, 
was  increased  again  to  70  cents  per  hour  on  July 
1, 1963,  and  will  be  increased  to  80  cents  per  hour 
on  July  1,  1964,  together  with  proportionate 
increases  in  the  entire  wage  structure  for  all  em- 
ployees. The  Panamanian  representatives  have 
requested  greater  increases. 

4.  The  United  States  has  agreed  to  deduct, 
withhold  and  remit  to  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama the  sums  owed  for  income  tax  by  employees 
who  are  required  to  pay  income  tax  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  who  work  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

5.  The  Panamanian  representatives,  with  the 
object  that  there  may  be  continuous  jurisdiction 
from  the  capital  city  to  the  rest  of  the  territory 
of  the  Eepublic,  have  requested  that  the  juris- 
diction over  a  corridor  comprising  Fourth  of 
July  Avenue,  the  bridge  over  the  Canal  and 
the  road  to  Arraijan,  be  transferred  to  Panama. 
The  United  States  representatives  indicated 
that  the  United  States  is  preparing  proposals 
to  submit  to  Panama  for  consideration  for  an 
agreement  covering  this  matter. 

6.  The  Panamanian  representatives  have  re- 
quested that  piers  6  and  7  in  Cristobal  be  li- 
censed to  the  Colon  Free  Zone.  The  United 
States  representatives  have  indicated  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  preparing  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  for  consideration  by 
Panama. 


U.S.  Views  on  International 
Air  Rate  Policy 

Press  release  392  dated  July  25 

Major  features  of  the  views  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment concerning  international  air  rate  lev- 
els were  reiterated  through  the  release  on  July 
25  by  the  Department  of  State  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  U.S.  delegation  at  a  conference  in 
Ottaxoa  on  governmental  relations  toith  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association.  The 
statement,  as  presented  at  the  conference  on 
July  18  by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation, follows. 

The  United  States  Government  bases  its  views 
on  international  air  rates  on  statutory  consider- 
ations of  public  interest.  Of  first  importance 
is  facilitating  the  freedom  of  international 
movement  for  the  people  and  for  their  commerce 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  consistent  with  the 
requirement  of  operational  safety  and  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  economic  conditions  and  rate- 
making  principles.  The  fulfillment  of  this 
objective  requires  safe,  convenient,  rapid  air 
transportation,  taking  efficient  advantage  of 
modern  technology  and  performed  at  a  price 
which  is  reasonable  to  the  passengers  and 
shippers  and  which  meets  the  economic  needs  of 
the  carriers  for  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  air  services. 

In  spite  of  its  disadvantages  the  most  prac- 
ticable method  of  setting  international  rates 
still  appears  to  be  the  IATA  mechanism.  So 
long  as  IATA  moves  in  a  direction  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  support  the  operation 
of  IATA  as  the  machinery  for  determining 
rates,  subject  to  Government  approval. 

An  integral  part  of  reasonably  satisfactory 
functioning  of  IATA,  in  the  United  States' 
view,  is  the  setting  of  rates  which  are  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  The  United  States 
Government  criteria  for  such  rates  have  evolved 
over  a  quarter  century  of  domestic  air  carrier 
regulation  and  are  now  well  documented  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  deci- 
sions. It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  attempt  to  impose  its 
views  of  public  interest  on  the  international 
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community.  However,  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  rates  set  by 
private  agreement  among  the  carriers  must  not 
be  substantially  inconsistent  with  the  standards 
of  justness  and  reasonableness  to  both  the  public 
and  the  carriers. 

When,  from  time  to  time,  the  United  States 
determines  the  broad  characteristics  of  a  rate 
level  or  structure  that  should  in  its  view  be  in 
effect,  it  will  advise  American  carriers  of  its 
views  and  will  engage  in  discussion  with  other 
nations  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  agree- 
ment to,  or  at  least  understanding  of,  its  rate 
policies.  Finally,  recognizing  that  interairline 
ratemaking  is  a  bargaining  process  which  does 
not  always  result  in  furthering  the  public  inter- 
est, the  United  States  Government  will,  when- 
ever the  issue  demands  it,  have  no  alternative 
but  to  use  its  power  to  disapprove  rate  resolu- 
tions. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  rates 
on  the  North  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  are,  by 
its  standards,  too  high  under  the  Chandler 
agreement 1  and  that  they  were  too  high  prior 
to  the  Chandler  agreement. 

It  is  considered  useful  to  indicate  some  gen- 
eral types  of  rate  changes  which  the  United 
States  would  favor : 

1.  A  substantial  general  reduction  in  tariffs, 
with  or  without  altering  the  structure  of  tariffs. 

2.  A  supereconomy  service,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "thrift"  service  recently  proposed 
by  Pan  American;  such  a  service  might  or 
might  not  have  "no  reservation"  characteris- 
tics. 

3.  Sharp  reductions  in  off-season  rates. 

4.  Directional  rates,  introducing,  for  exam- 
ple, a  substantial  reduction  in  fares  for  west- 
bound transatlantic  travel  during  May,  June, 
and  July  and  for  eastbound  travel  during  Au- 
gust and  September.  This  would  serve  par- 
tially to  counteract  the  great  imbalance  in  traf- 
fic during  the  summer  months,  most  of  which 
originates  in  and  returns  to  the  United  States. 

5.  Further  extension  of  group  fares  on  sched- 
uled flights. 

The  views  herein  expressed  are  based  on  pub- 


licly reported  cost  and  revenue  figures.  Our 
policies  and  our  philosophical  approach  to  civil 
aviation  dictate  that,  given  economic  and  effi- 
cient operation  and  management,  air  carrier 
operations  should  be  profitable  at  sharply  re- 
duced fare  levels. 


Passamaquoddy-Saint   John    Report 
Received  by  President  Kennedy 

The  White  House  on  July  16  released  the 
following  text  of  remarks  made  by  President 
Kennedy  on  that  day  upon  presentation  to  him 
by  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU 
of  a  report  on  the  International  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  Project  and  the  Upper  Saint  John 
River  Hydroelectric  Power  Development  Proj- 
ect for  Canada  and  the  United  States.1 

I  am  pleased  to  meet  today  with  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  New  England  to  discuss  the  report  on  the 
International  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Project 
submitted  by  Secretary  Udall.  Two  years  ago 
I  asked  Secretary  Udall,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  restudy  the  proposed 
project  and  the  hydroelectric  potential  of  the 
St.  John  River  in  Maine  to  determine  whether 
recent  developments  in  electric  power  technol- 
ogy had  enhanced  the  economic  feasibility  of 
these  projects.2 

This  report  has  been  presented  to  me  this 
morning,  and  its  major  conclusions  are  most 
encouraging.  The  report  reveals  that  this 
unique  international  power  complex  can  pro- 
vide American  and  Canadian  markets  with  over 
a  million  kilowatts  for  the  daily  peak  period 
in  addition  to  250,000  kilowatts  of  firm  power. 
Electric  power  rates  in  the  New  England  region 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  survey  indicates  that  a  massive  block  of 
power  can  be  produced  and  delivered  at  a  cost 
of  about  four  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  approxi- 


1 A  rate  agreement  reached  by  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  at  Chandler,  Ariz.,  in  1962. 


Copies  of  the  report  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C.  20240. 

3  For  texts  of  letters  dated  May  20,  1961,  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  Udall, 
see  Bulletin  of  June  19,  1961,  p.  969. 
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mately  25  percent  below  the  current  wholesale 
cost  of  power  in  the  region. 

1  am  pleased  to  note  also  that  the  development 
plan  proposed  would  preserve  the  superb  rec- 
reational areas  of  the  Allagash  River  from 
flooding  and  that  an  area  suitable  for  a  new 
national  park  would  be  preserved  in  this  scenic 
part  of  Maine. 

Any  proposed  resource  development  project 
must,  of  course,  meet  the  national  interest  test. 
It  must  strengthen  the  economy  of  the  whole 
Nation  and  enable  America  to  better  compete 
in  the  market  places  of  the  world.  I  under- 
stand that,  measured  by  the  customary  feasi- 
bility standards,  the  Passamaquoddy-St.  John 
project  now  meets  the  national  interest  test. 

During  the  last  three  decades  American  tax- 
payers, through  their  Federal  Government, 
have  invested  vast  sums  of  money  in  developing 
the  water  resources  of  the  great  rivers  of  this 
country — the  Columbia,  the  Missouri,  the  Colo- 
rado, the  Tennessee,  and  others.  These  invest- 
ments are  producing  daily  dividends  for  our 
country,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
similar  investment  in  conserving  the  resources 
of  New  England  will  also  benefit  the  Nation. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  New  Eng- 
land development  will  stimulate  more  diversi- 
fied industry,  increase  commerce,  and  provide 
more  jobs. 

Our  experience  in  other  regions  and  river 
valleys  shows  that  private  utility  customers  as 
well  as  public  agency  power  users  benefit  from 
lowering  the  basic  cost  of  electric  energy. 

Harnessing  the  energy  of  the  tides  is  an  excit- 
ing technological  undertaking.  France  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  already  doing  pioneering 
work  in  this  field.  Each  day  over  a  million 
kilowatts  of  power  surge  in  and  out  of  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay.  Man  needs  only  to  exercise 
his  engineering  ingenuity  to  convert  the  ocean's 
surge  into  a  national  asset.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  any  development  of  this  magnitude  and 
new  approach  must  also  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  national  energy  study  currently 
being  undertaken  by  an  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  Dr. 
[Jerome  B.]  Wiesner. 

These  projects  involve  international  waters, 


and  equitable  agreements  must  therefore  be 
reached  with  the  Canadian  Government. 
Therefore  I  am  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  initiate  negotiations  immediately  with 
the  Government  of  Canada  looking  toward  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  sharing  of  the 
benefits  of  these  two  projects.  Also,  to  insure 
full  consideration  of  these  proposals,  I  am  di- 
recting that  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  accelerate  their  work  on 
the  remaining  studies  of  details. 

The  power-producing  utilities  of  the  United 
States  are  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The 
combined  effort  of  science,  private  industry,  and 
government  will  surely  keep  this  nation  in  the 
forefront  of  technological  progress  in  energy 
and  electric  power. 

I  think  that  this  can  be  one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing and  beneficial  joint  enterprises  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  ever  un- 
dertaken, and  therefore  I  want  to  commend  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  its  initiative  in 
working  on  this  matter  the  past  2  years,  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Maine  which  has 
been  interested  in  this  for  many  years,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  New  England  who 
have  supported  this  great  effort.  I  think  it  will 
mean  a  good  deal  to  New  England  and  a  good 
deal  to  the  country. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Colombia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Colom- 
bia, Eduardo  Uribe  Botero,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Kennedy  on  July  24.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  387  dated  July  24. 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic,  Mohsin  A.  Alaini,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on 
July  24.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  385  dated  July  24. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  Balance  of  Payments 


SPECIAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Soon  after  my  inauguration,  I  reported  to  the 
Congress  on  the  problems  presented  to  this  Na- 
tion by  3  successive  years,  beginning  in  the  late 
1950's,  of  mounting  balance  of  payments  deficits 
accompanied  by  large  gold  outflows;  and  I  an- 
nounced a  program  designed  to  restore  both  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  and  eventual  equilibrium  in 
our  international  accounts.2  The  challenge 
posed  by  those  pressures  was  heightened  at  that 
time  by  the  need  to  halt  and  reverse  the  spread 
of  unemployment  and  revive  our  faltering  econ- 
omy. Rejecting  a  choice  between  two  equally 
unpalatable  alternatives — improved  employ- 
ment at  home  at  the  cost  of  a  weaker  dollar 
abroad  or  a  stronger  dollar  at  the  cost  of  a 
weaker  economy  and  Nation — we  sought  a  new 
course  that  would  simultaneously  increase  our 
growth  at  home,  reduce  unemployment,  and 
strengthen  the  dollar  by  eliminating  the  deficit 
in  our  international  payments.  It  is  appropri- 
ate now — nearly  2%  years  later — to  look  back 
on  the  problems  faced,  to  review  the  progress 
made  and  to  chart  the  course  ahead. 

There  is  much  from  which  to  take  heart.  Our 
economy  has  resumed  its  growth  and  unemploy- 
ment has  been  reduced.  The  dollar  remains 
strong,  bulwarked  by  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
free  world's  monetary  gold  stock  as  well  as  by 
a  newly  constructed  network  of  bilateral  and 


1  H.  Doc.  141,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  on 
July  18. 

2  For  text  of  the  President's  message  of  Feb.  6,  1961, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27, 1961,  p.  287. 


multilateral  financial  arrangements.  Our  gold 
outflow  has  been  halved.  There  are  signs  of 
longer  run  improvement  in  our  world  competi- 
tive position,  as  our  prices  and  costs  hold  steady 
while  others  are  rising.  The  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  been  reduced — from  $3.9 
billion  in  1960  to  $2.4  billion  in  1961  and  $2.9. 
billion  in  1962. 

Our  basic  strength,  moreover,  is  vast,  real, 
and  enduring.  Our  payments  deficits,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  our  loss  of  gold  and  the  in- 
crease in  our  short-term  liquid  liabilities  to 
foreigners,  have  consistently  been  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded by  the  growth  of  our  long-term,  high- 
yielding  foreign  assets — assets  which  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  increasing  source  of 
strength  to  our  balance  of  payments.  Today, 
Americans  hold  more  than  $60  billion  of  private 
investments  abroad,  and  dollar  loans  repayable 
to  the  U.S.  Government  total  over  $11  billion. 
At  the  end  of  1962,  all  of  these  assets  exceeded 
our  liabilities  to  foreigners  by  an  estimated 
$27  billion.  And  they  have  shown  an  increas- 
ing strength  over  the  years:  our  total  income 
from  these  sources  in  1959  was  $3  billion;  in 
1962  it  had  risen  to  $4.3  billion ;  and  we  expect 
further  substantial  increases  in  the  coming 
years. 

These  are  all  signs  of  progress.  But  unem- 
ployment is  still  too  high;  our  growth  rate  is 
still  too  low;  and  it  is  now  clear  that,  despite 
the  favorable  forces  at  work  over  the  long  run, 
more  remains  to  be  done  today  to  eliminate  the 
continuing  payments  deficit. 

A  significant  portion  of  our  progress  so  far 
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lias  been  due  to  special  agreements  with 
friendly  foreign  countries — for  debt  prepay- 
ments, advance  payments  for  military  equip- 
ment, and  U.S.  borrowings  abroad.  While 
similar  arrangements  may  once  again  prove 
capable  of  covering  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
gross  deficit  in  1963,  such  special  transactions 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  indefinite  future. 
Moreover,  while  our  commercial  trade  balance 
and  Government  expenditures  overseas  have 
shown  modest  improvement,  capital  outflows, 
both  short  term  and  long  term,  have  increased. 

Although  there  is  urgent  need  for  further 
effort  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  solving  its 
international  payments  problem,  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  its  historic  advocacy 
of  freer  trade  and  capital  movements,  and  that 
it  will  continue  to  honor  its  obligation  to  carry 
■  fair  share  of  the  defense  and  development  of 
the  free  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  con- 
tinue policies  designed  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  stimulate  growth  here  at  home — for  the 
well-being  of  all  free  peoples  is  inextricably 
entwined  with  the  progress  achieved  by  our  own 
people.  I  want  to  make  it  equally  clear  that 
this  Nation  will  maintain  the  dollar  as  good  as 
gold,  freely  interchangeable  with  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  free 
world's  trade  and  payments  system. 

But  continued  confidence  at  home  and  co- 
operation abroad  require  further  administrative 
and  legislative  inroads  into  the  hard  core  of  our 
continuing  payments  deficit,  augmenting  our 
long-range  efforts  to  improve  our  economic  per- 
formance over  a  period  of  years  in  order  to 
achieve  both  external  balance  and  internal  ex- 
pansion, stepping  up  our  shorter  run  efforts  to 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments  deficits  while 
the  long-range  forces  are  at  work  and  adding  to 
our  stockpile  of  arrangements  designed  to  fi- 
nance our  deficits  during  our  return  to  equilib- 
rium in  a  way  that  assures  the  continued  smooth 
functioning  of  the  world's  monetary  and  trade 
systems. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  measures  re- 
quired in  the  latter  two  categories,  I  must  em- 
phasize once  again  the  necessity  of  improving 
this  Nation's  overall  long-range  economic  per- 
formance— -including  increased  investment  and 
modernization  for  greater  productivity  and 
profits,  continued  cost  and  price  stability,  and 


full  employment  and  faster  growth.  This  is 
the  key  to  improving  our  international  com- 
petitiveness, increasing  our  trade  surpluses,  and 
reducing  our  capital  outflows. 

That  is  why  early  enactment  of  the  compre- 
hensive tax  reduction  and  revision  program  pre- 
viously submitted  is  the  single  most  important 
step  that  can  be  taken  to  achieve  balance  abroad 
as  well  as  growth  here  at  home.  The  increased 
investment  incentives  and  purchasing  power 
these  personal  and  corporate  tax  reductions 
would  create,  combined  with  last  year's  actions 
giving  special  credits  for  new  investment  and 
more  favorable  depreciation  treatment,  will 
promote  more  employment,  production,  sales, 
and  investment,  particularly  when  accompanied 
by  the  continued  ample  availability  of  credit 
and  reasonable  long-term  rates  of  interest.  A 
prosperous,  high-investment  economy  brings 
with  it  the  rapid  gains  in  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency which  are  so  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  competitive  position  abroad. 

To  gain  new  markets  abroad  and  retain  the 
gains  of  new  growth  and  efficiency  here  at  home, 
we  must  continue  the  price-cost  stability  of  re- 
cent years,  limiting  wage  and  profit  increases  to 
their  fair  share  of  our  improving  productivity. 
That  is  why  we  have,  for  2  years,  been  urging 
business  and  labor  to  recognize  and  use  reason- 
able wage-price  guideposts  for  resolving  the 
issues  of  collective  bargaining.  Our  success  in 
holding  down  our  price  level  relative  to  that  of 
our  major  competitors  is  a  powerful  force  work- 
ing to  restore  our  payments  balance  over  the 
longer  run.  This  fact  should  not  be  obscured 
by  current  short-run  developments. 

While  these  long-range  forces  are  taking  ef- 
fect, a  series  of  more  immediate  and  specialized 
efforts  are  needed  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  our 
international  transactions  and  defend  our  gold 


reserves : 


1.  Export  Expansion 

Our  commercial  sales  of  goods  and  services 
to  foreign  countries  in  1962  exceeded  our  pur- 
chases by  $4.3  billion,  and  they  are  continuing 
at  about  the  same  rate  this  year.  This  is  our 
greatest  strength,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Our 
exports  of  goods  have  risen  only  moderately 
over  the  past  3  years,  and  have  not  kept  pace 
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with  the  rapid  rise  of  imports  which  has  ac- 
companied our  domestic  expansion.  As  a  re- 
sult, rather  than  furnishing  increased  support 
for  our  other  transactions,  1962  saw  a  decline  in 
our  commercial  trade  surplus. 

The  primary  long-term  means  for  correcting 
this  situation  is  implementation  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  Special  Kepre- 
sentative  for  Trade  Negotiations  is  preparing  to 
use  to  the  fullest  extent  the  authority  given  to 
me  by  the  act,  in  an  across-the-board  drive  for 
lower  tariffs  and  against  other  barriers  to  trade. 
This  should  open  new  markets  and  widen  exist- 
ing markets  for  American  exports. 

As  mentioned  above,  our  whole  long-range 
domestic  program —  including  increased  invest- 
ment, improved  productivity,  and  wage-price 
stability — is  designed  to  better  the  competitive 
position  of  our  products  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Continued  price  stability  at  home, 
contrasted  with  the  upward  trend  in  prices 
abroad,  will  create  an  increasingly  favorable 
climate  for  American  exports;  and  this  admin- 
istration is  concentrating  on  six  immediate 
measures  to  help  American  businessmen  take 
advantage  of  our  export  potential. 

First,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  created 
a  wholly  new  program  of  export  financing 
which  now  provides  U.S.  business  with  credit 
facilities  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  major 
element  in  this  new  program  is  the  guarantee 
of  short-  and  medium-term  export  credits  by 
the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association,  com- 
posed of  more  than  70  private  insurance  com- 
panies in  conjunction  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  to 
restore  the  Bank  to  full  operating  efficiency  by 
renewing  its  charter  and  authorizing  adequate 
financing. 

Second,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce have  strengthened  and  expanded  efforts 
overseas  to  probe  for  new  markets  and  promote 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  American  products. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  de- 
veloped a  broad  program  of  education  and  as- 
sistance to  present  and  potential  American  ex- 
porters. I  have  requested  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  additional  funds  to  strengthen  the 
Department's  efforts  to  stimulate  our  exports. 
These  funds,  amounting  to  $6  million,  were  not 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives.    It 


is  essential,  if  we  are  to  increase  our  trade  sur- 
plus, that  they  be  included  in  the  final  appropri- 
ation bill.  This  modest  sum  would  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  increased  exports,  Iowa 
payments  deficits,  and  protection  for  our  gold 
reserves. 

Fourth,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced last  March  a  new  auction  program  for 
direct  sales  of  cotton  abroad.  It  is  expected 
that  this  new  technique  will  insure  competitive 
pricing  for  our  cotton  in  export  markets  and 
will  increase  exports  by  as  much  as  $100  million 
over  last  year's  levels. 

Fifth,  present  ocean  freight  rates  discourage 
our  exports  as  compared  to  imports.  The 
freight  charges  on  Atlantic  crossings  are  far 
higher  for  eastbound  freight  than  for  compa- 
rable items  bound  for  our  shores.  A  similar 
situation  prevails  on  other  trade  routes.  While 
these  substantial  differentials  may  have  been 
acceptable  in  the  immediate  postwar  period  of 
the  dollar  shortage  when  Europe  was  struggling 
to  get  on  its  feet,  their  magnitude  is  clearly  un- 
justified today.  Accordingly,  I  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  corrective 
action  through  the  Maritime  Administration; 
and  I  am  urging  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  its  role  as  an  independent  regulatory 
agency  to  question  those  specific  export  rates 
which  appear  unduly  high.  Should  legislation 
prove  necessary,  it  will  be  sought. 

Sixth,  in  order  to  give  further  momentum  to 
the  expansion  of  our  export  performance,  I  will 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on  Export 
Expansion  on  September  17  and  18,  to  alert 
American  firms,  whether  or  not  they  are  now 
exporting,  to  the  opportunities  and  rewards  of 
initiating  or  expanding  export  efforts.  We 
shall  use  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  to 
American  businessmen  that  vigorous  action  to 
increase  their  exports  would  serve  their  own 
private  interests  as  well  as  the  national  interest. 

2.  Tourism 

Another  element  that  requires  attention  in 
our  commercial  transactions  is  the  increase  in 
our  unfavorable  net  tourist  balance.  With  in- 
creasing prosperity  encouraging  American 
travel  abroad,  total  tourist  spending  in  foreign 
countries  rose  another  10  percent  last  year,  to 
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nearly  $2V£  billion.  This  was  partially  offset 
by  increased  foreign  tourist  expenditures  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  net  result  was  an  outflow 
of  $1.4  billion,  or  two-thirds  of  last  year's  over- 
all balance  of  payments  deficit.  This  year  the 
cost  is  estimated  to  be  still  greater.  That  is  why 
we  have  had  to  limit  the  duty-free  exemption 
for  returning  tourists  to  $100  per  person.  Last 
year  this  measure  achieved  a  saving  of  more 
than  $100  million,  and  I  am  gratified  that  Con- 
gress has  extended  the  limitation  for  another 
•2  years.  We  have  also  sought,  through  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  to  increase 
our  income  from  visitors  coming  to  our  country. 
To  further  that  effort,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  Congress  approve  the  full  amount  of  the 
appropriation  requested  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service. 

In  addition,  in  cooperation  with  the  appro- 
priate Government  agencies,  I  am  asking  the 
domestic  travel  and  tourism  industry  to  launch 
a  more  unified  drive  to  encourage  Americans 
to  learn  more  about  their  own  country  and  the 
glory  of  their  heritage.  A  "See  America  Now" 
program,  to  be  in  full  operation  by  the  spring 
of  1964,  will  make  the  most  of  our  magnificent 
resources  and  make  travel  at  home  a  more  ap- 
pealing alternative  to  travel  abroad. 

3.  Federal  Expenditures  Abroad 

Federal  expenditures  abroad  go  largely  for 
defense  and  aid.  These  represent  the  obliga- 
tions which  flow  from  our  position  of  world 
leadership  and  unrivaled  economic  strength. 
With  the  recovery  of  other  economically  ad- 
vanced nations,  particularly  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe,  we  have  made  vigorous  and 
increasingly  successful  efforts  to  work  out  with 
them  a  better  sharing  of  our  common  responsi- 
bilities. These  efforts — combined  with  rigorous 
scrutiny  of  offshore  expenditures — have  enabled 
us,  in  spite  of  mounting  worldwide  require- 
ments and  costs,  to  reduce  the  overall  total  of 
our  own  oversea  expenditures  while  we  increase 
the  security  of  the  free  world  and  maintain  a 
high  level  of  assistance  to  developing  countries. 

A  continual  process  of  modernizing  our 
Armed  Forces  and  increasing  efficiency,  result- 
ing in  heightened  defense  effectiveness,  is  reduc- 
ing    the     requirements     for     oversea     dollar 


expenditures.  At  the  same  time,  by  tying  our 
aid  more  effectively  to  domestic  procurement 
and  cutting  civilian  expenditures  sharply,  we 
should  be  able  to  achieve  further  savings.  In 
fact,  by  January  1965,  these  processes  should 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  our  Federal 
oversea  dollar  expenditures  by  approximately 
$1  billion  from  that  of  1962. 

(A)  Military  expenditures 

The  Defense  Department  has,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  administration,  been  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  restrain  oversea  expenditures, 
without  reducing  military  effectiveness. 

Thus,  despite  the  Berlin  buildup  of  1961  and 
rising  costs  overseas,  gross  expenditures  abroad 
by  the  Defense  Department  have  been  held  be- 
low 1960  levels.  As  a  result  of  the  desire  of 
our  allies  to  acquire  from  us  modern  military 
equipment,  which  they  need  to  strengthen  free 
world  defenses,  at  lower  cost  than  they  could 
produce  the  equipment  themselves,  substantial 
offsets  to  these  expenditures  have  also  been 
achieved,  so  that  our  net  outlays  abroad  for 
defense  have  declined  from  $2.7  billion  in  1960 
to  $1.9  billion  in  1962. 

In  line  with  these  continuing  efforts,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  informed  me  that  the  an- 
nual rate  of  expenditures  abroad  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  reduced — by 
measures  to  be  put  into  effect  before  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1964 — by  more  than  $300  million 
from  the  1962  level.  At  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  continue  to  seek  ar- 
rangements with  major  allied  countries  to 
increase  their  military  procurement  from  the 
United  States  so  as  to  reduce  the  net  outflow 
still  further.  The  Secretary  has  further  as- 
sured me  that  this  reduction  will  be  accom- 
plished without  any  reduction  in  the  effective- 
ness of  our  military  posture  and  with  no 
impairment  in  our  ability  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments to  our  allies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  direct  expenditures  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  our  defense  expenditures 
abroad  have  for  many  years  been  increased  by 
the  cost  of  programs  for  the  acquisition  of 
strategic  materials  from  foreign  sources.  The 
cost  of  these  programs  is  now  steadily  declining 
since  they  have  largely  fulfilled  their  purpose 
and  are  no  longer  needed.    Within  2  years  they 
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will  be  reduced  by  over  $200  million  as  com- 
pared to  1962,  insuring  a  total  reduction  in  de- 
fense dollar  expenditures  well  in  excess  of  $500 
million. 

(B)  Agency  for  International  Development 

During  1960  only  about  one-third  of  AID 
program  expenditures  were  in  the  form  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Last  year  that  proportion 
had  risen  to  about  50  percent.  But  during  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  last  month,  fully  80 
percent  of  AID's  commitments  were  "tied"  to 
the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.  The 
balance  was  virtually  all  committed  for  pur- 
chases in  the  less-developed  countries  rather 
than  in  the  developed  nations  where  the  pay- 
ments surpluses  exist  which  give  rise  to  our 
deficit.  During  fiscal  year  1964,  for  which 
funds  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Congress, 
AID  commitments  tied  to  U.S.  exports  will  rise- 
beyond  80  percent  of  the  total.  I  have  directed 
the  Administrator  of  AID  to  continue  and  in- 
tensify this  policy  so  that  AID  expenditures 
entering  our  balance  of  payments  in  fiscal  year 
1965  may  be  further  reduced  by  about  $500  mil- 
lion as  compared  to  fiscal  year  1961,  from  about 
$1  billion  to  not  over  $500  million,  the  lowest 
practicable  minimum. 

(C)  Other  departments  and  agencies 

The  oversea  disbursements  of  all  other  de- 
partments of  government  have  also  been 
brought  under  special  review  and  control  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Total 
Federal  expenditures  abroad  (excluding  De- 
fense, AID,  Treasury  payments  on  foreign-held 
debt,  and  Federal  pension  payments)  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  review  now  amount  to 
approximately  $600  million  per  year.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  has  assured  me  that  vigor- 
ous screening  of  expenditures  abroad  by  these 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  will 
achieve  further  substantial  balance  of  payments 
savings.  These  savings,  together  with  those 
which  may  be  expected  from  revisions  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment, and  Assistance  Act,  should  amount  to 
some  $100  million  a  year.  This  includes  my 
request  to  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  per- 


mitting freer  use  of  our  present  holdings  of  the 
currencies  of  a  number  of  other  countries. 

4.  Short-Term  Capital  Flows 

By  skillful  use  of  the  tools  of  debt  manage- i 
ment  and  monetary  policy,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have' 
substantially  reduced  the  outflow  of  short-term 
capital  through  a  series  of  carefully  managed 
increases  in  short-term  money  rates,  while 
maintaining  ample  credit  availability  and  keep- 
ing both  long-term  rates  and  bank  loan  rates 
low  and,  in  many  cases,  declining.  Experience 
in  the  recovery  underway  over  the  past  2i/2 
years  provides  a  solid  basis  for  expecting  that  a 
determined  effort  can  succeed  in  keeping  long- 
term  investment  and  mortgage  money  plentiful 
and  cheap  while  boosting  short-term  interest 
rates.  From  February  1961  through  July  12, 
1963,  the  rate  on  newly  issued  3-month  Treas- 
ury bills  rose  76  basis  points,  while  the  rise  in 
long-term  Treasury  bond  yields  was  held  to 
only  22  basis  points  and  the  yields  on  high-grade 
corporate  bonds  and  mortgages  actually  de- 
clined. 

However,  the  recorded  outflows  of  short-term 
funds,  together  with  unrecorded  net  outflows,  a 
large  portion  of  which  undoubtedly  represent 
short-term  capital  movements,  still  amounted 
to  approximately  $1.6  billion  in  1962  and  have 
continued  on  a  substantial  scale  so  far  this  year. 
A  sizable  reduction  in  this  drain  would  do  much 
to  strengthen  our  overall  balance  of  payments. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  decided  to  increase  the  rediscount  rate  from 
3  to  314  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
have  raised  the  interest-rate  ceilings  on  time 
deposits  payable  in  90  days  to  1  year,  in  order 
to  enable  our  banks  to  compete  more  effectively 
with  those  abroad  and  thus  attract  funds  that 
might  otherwise  leave  the  country. 

While  none  of  us  welcomes  higher  interest 
rates  at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  operating 
below  capacity,  an  increase  in  short-term 
rates — at  a  time  when  liquid  savings  are  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  when  there  are,  no  accompany- 
ing restrictions  on  credit  availability  nor  paral- 
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lei  increases  in  the  interest  rates  on  bank  loans, 
home  mortgages  or  other  long-term  obliga- 
tions— should  have  little,  if  any,  adverse  effect 
on  our  economy.  The  unprecedented  flow  of 
liquid  savings  should  largely  insulate  the  longer 
term  markets  from  the  effect  of  higher  short- 
term  rates.  I  have  been  assured  by  both  Treas- 
ury and  Federal  Reserve  officials  that  they  in- 
tend to  do  everything  possible  through  debt 
management  policy  and  open-market  operations 
to  avoid  any  reduction  in  domestic  credit  avail- 
ability and  any  upward  pressure  on  long-term 
interest  rates  while  the  economy  operates  below 
capacity  without  inflation.  Other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  work  to  maintain 
continued  ready  availability  of  private  mort- 
■  loans  at  stable  interest  rates.  Neverthe- 
less the  situation  lends  increased  urgency  to 
the  fiscal  stimulus  that  would  be  provided  by 
the  prompt  enactment  of  the  substantial  tax 
reductions  I  have  recommended. 

5.  Long-Term  Capital  Outflows 

Long-term  capital  outflows  consisting  of  di- 
rect investment  in  productive  plants  abroad 
appear  to  have  leveled  off  in  recent  years, 
whereas  portfolio  investments  in  the  form  of 
long-term  loans  or  securities  purchases  have 
been  rising  rapidly.  While  our  long-range  pro- 
gram should  increase  the  attractiveness  of  do- 
mestic investment  and  further  reduce  the  out- 
flow of  direct  investment,  the  rising  outflow  of 
long-term  capital  for  portfolio  investment 
abroad  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  It  is  up  from 
I  million  in  1960  to  $1.2  billion  in  1962,  and 
so  far  this  year  is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
well  over  $1.5  billion. 

In  view  of  the  continued  existence  of  direct 
controls  and  inadequate  capital  market  mechan- 
isms in  many  foreign  countries,  and  the  wide 
differential  between  the  long-term  rates  of  in- 
terest in  the  larger  industrial  countries  and  the 
United  States,  there  appear  to  be  only  three  pos- 
sible solutions  to  this  problem,  two  of  which 
are  unacceptable  under  present  circumstances: 
A  substantial  increase  in  our  whole  long- 
term  interest  rate  structure  would  throw7  our 
economy  into  reverse,  increase  unemployment, 
and  substantially  reduce  our  import  require- 


ments, thereby   damaging  the  economy   of 
every  free  nation. 

The  initiation  of  direct  capital  controls, 
which  are  in  use  in  most  countries,  is  inap- 
propriate to  our  circumstances.  It  is  con- 
trary to  our  basic  precept  of  free  markets. 
We  cannot  take  this  route. 

A  third  alternative — the  one  which  I  recom- 
mend— would  stem  the  flood  of  foreign 
security  sales  in  our  markets  and  still  be  fully 
consistent  with  both  economic  growth  and 
free  capital  movements.  I  urge  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  an  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax,  which  would,  in  effect,  increase  by 
approximately  1  percent  the  interest  cost  to 
foreigners  of  obtaining  capital  in  this  country, 
and  thus  help  equalize  interest  rate  patterns 
for  longer  term  financing  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  rate  of  tax  should  be  grad- 
uated from  2.75  percent  to  15  percent  of  the 
value  of  debt  obligations,  according  to  the 
remaining  maturity  of  the  obligation,  and 
should  be  15  percent  in  the  case  of  equity  se- 
curities. This  tax  should  remain  in  effect 
through  1965  when  improvements  in  both  our 
balance  of  payments  and  in  the  operation  of 
foreign  capital  markets  are  expected  to  per- 
mit its  abandonment. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  allocation  of 
savings  for  investment  in  securities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  result  of  decisions  based  on 
market  prices.   There  will  be  no  limitations  on 
the  marketing  of  foreign  issues  and  no  gov- 
ernmental screening  of  borrowers.    Reliance 
will  be  placed  on  price  alone  to  effect  an  over- 
all reduction  in  the  outflow  of  American  funds 
for  stocks,  bonds,  and  long-term  loans — both 
new  or  outstanding,  whether  publicly  mar- 
keted or  privately  placed. 
The  tax  would  not  apply  to  direct  investment. 
It  would  not  apply  to  securities  or  loans  that 
mature  in  less  than  3  years.    Nor  would  it  apply 
to  the  loans  of  commercial  banks.   These  exemp- 
tions will  assure  that  export  credit  will  remain 
fully  available.    Furthermore,  purchases  of  the 
securities  of  less  developed  countries  or  of  com- 
panies operating  primarily  in  such  countries  will 
not  be  taxed. 

Nor  will  the  tax  apply  to  transactions  in  for- 
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Joint  Canadian-United  States  Statement 
on  Proposed  Interest  Equalization  Tax  1 

Representatives  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
met  in  Washington  during  the  weekend  to  appraise 
the  impact  on  the  Canadian  financial  markets  of  the 
proposed  United  States  "interest  equalization  tax." 

The  two  Governments  recognize  the  need  for  ef- 
fective action  to  improve  the  balance-of-payments 
positions  of  both  countries  and  both  are  equally 
determined  that  such  action  shall  not  impair  the 
intimate  economic  relationships  between  the  two 
countries,  nor  impede  the  growth  essential  for  both 
economies. 

For  many  years  the  capital  markets  of  the  two 
countries  have  been  closely  interconnected,  and  U.S. 
exports  of  capital  to  Canada  have  financed  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Canadian  current  account 
deficit  with  the  U.S.  This  need  continues.  A  por- 
tion of  these  flows  must  be  supplied  through  the 
sale  of  new  issues  of  Canadian  securities  in  Ameri- 
can markets.  U.S.  officials  had  considered  that 
ample  flows  for  these  needs  would  continue  under 
the  proposed  "interest  equalization  tax."  However, 
Canadian  representatives  stated  that  this  would  re- 
quire a  very  substantial  rise  in  the  entire  Canadian 
interest  rate  structure.  It  was  recognized  by  both 
Governments  that  such  a  development  would  be 
undesirable  in  the  present  economic  circumstances. 


1  Released  simultaneously  at  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington on  July  21  (Treasury  Department  press 
release). 


in  the  light  of  this  situation  U.S.  officials  agreed 
that  the  draft  legislation  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress would  include  a  provision  authorizing  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  President  could  modify  the 
application  of  the  tax  by  the  establishment  from 
time  to  time  of  exemptions,  which  he  could  make 
either  unlimited  or  limited  in  amount.  The  Presi- 
dent would  thus  have  the  flexibility  to  permit  tax- 
free  purchases  of  new  issues  needed  to  maintain 
the  unimpeded  flow  of  trade  and  payments  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  take  care  of  exceptional 
situations  that  might  arise  in  the  case  of  other 
countries.  U.S.  officials  made  clear  that  this  did  not 
modify  their  proposals  regarding  the  taxation  of 
transactions  in  outstanding  securities ;  over  the  past 
year  such  transactions  between  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
have  not  been  a  major  factor. 

The  Canadian  authorities  stated  that  it  would  not 
be  the  desire  or  intention  of  Canada  to  increase  her 
foreign  exchange  reserves  through  the  proceeds  of 
borrowings  in  the  U.S.,  and  it  is  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  both  Governments  that  by  maintaining 
close  consultation  it  will  prove  possible  in  practice 
to  have  an  unlimited  exemption  for  Canada  without 
adverse  effects  on  the  United  States.  - 

It  was  agreed  that  active  consultations  would  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  the  close  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  measures  for  making  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable contribution  to  economic  expansion  and  the 
strength  and  stability  of  both  currencies. 


eign  securities  already  owned  by  Americans,  or 
to  the  purchase  of  securities  by  foreigners. 
Underwriters  and  dealers  would  be  exempted 
from  the  tax  on  stock  or  securities  resold 
to  foreigners  as  part  of  the  distribution  of  a 
new  issue.  But  all  Americans  who  purchase  new 
or  outstanding  foreign  securities  from  foreign 
issuers  or  owners  would  be  subject  to  this  tax. 
In  order  to  avoid  unfair  burdens  on  transac- 
tions which  are  nearly  complete,  the  tax  should 
not  apply  to  offerings  of  securities  for  which 
active  registration  statements  are  now  on  file 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Purchase  commitments  which  have  already  been 
made  should  also  not  be  affected. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  submitting 
the  details  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress;  and 
I  have  been  assured  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  prepared  to  give  high 


priority  to  this  proposal  after  action  has  bee 
taken  with  respect  to  the  overall  program  c 
tax  reduction  and  reform  now  before  it.  Sine 
the  effectiveness  of  this  tax  requires  its  immed 
ate  application,  I  am  asking  Congress  to  mak 
the  legislation  effective  from  the  date  of  thi 
message.3  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  wi' 
promptly  make  available  all  instructions  neces 
sary  for  interim  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  o 
this  recommendation,  pending  the  enactment  c 
legislation  by  the  Congress. 


8  The  Treasury  Department  announced  at  6:15  p.n 
on  July  18  that  "purchasers  of  foreign  securities  trade 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  registered  with  th 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  would  not  be  sul 
ject  to  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  proposed  by  th 
President  in  his  Message  to  the  Congress  today  o 
purchases  made  on  such  exchanges  prior  to  and  ii 
eluding  August  16,  1963." 
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6.  Investment  by  Foreign  Savers  in  the  Securities 
of  U.S.  Private  Companies 

Investment  by  foreign  savers  in  the  securities 
of  U.S.  private  companies  has  fallen  rapidly  to 
less  than  $150  million  in  1962.  The  better 
climate  for  investment  that  will  flow  from  en- 
actment of  the  program  for  tax  reduction  and 
reform  now  before  the  Congress  will  do  much 
to  improve  this  situation  but  a  direct  action  pro- 
gram is  also  needed  to  promote  oversea  sales  of 
securities  of  U.S.  companies.  Such  a  program 
should  also  be  designed  to  increase  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  financing  of  new  or  expanded 
operations  on  the  part  of  U.S.  companies  op- 
erating abroad. 

To  meet  these  two  facets  of  a  single  problem, 
a  new  and  positive  program  should  be  directed 
to  the  following  areas  of  effort : 

(a)  The  identification  and  critical  appraisal 
of  the  legal,  administrative  and  institutional 
restrictions  remaining  in  the  capital  markets  of 
other  industrial  nations  of  the  free  world  which 
prevent  the  purchase  of  American  securities  and 
hamper  U.S.  companies  in  financing  their  opera- 
tions abroad  from  non-U.S.  sources; 

(b)  A  review  of  U.S.  Government  and  pri- 
vate activities  which  adversely  affect  foreign 
purchase  of  the  securities  of  U.S.  private  com- 
panies; and 

(c)  A  broad  and  intensive  effort  by  the  U.S. 
financial  community  to  market  securities  of  U.S. 
private  companies  to  foreign  investors,  and  to 
increase  the  availability  of  foreign  financing  for 
U.S.  business  operating  abroad. 

Such  a  program  will  necessarily  involve  a 
pooling  of  the  know-how  and  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  financial  community.  I  have 
asked  the  Treasury  Department,  in  consultation 
with  the  State  Department,  to  develop  an  orga- 
nization plan  and  program. 

The  increased  freedom  of  capital  movement 
and  increased  participation  by  foreign  citizens 
and  financial  institutions  in  the  ownership  and 
financing  of  American  business,  toward  which 
these  efforts  are  directed,  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  economic  and  political  ties  of 
the  free  world  as  well  as  its  monetary  system. 
Securities  of  U.S.  private  firms  could  be  and 
should  be  one  of  our  best  selling  exports.     An 


increasing  foreign  investment  in  these  securities 
will  encourage  a  more  balanced  two-way  capi- 
tal traffic  between  the  United  States  and  other 
capital  markets  and  minimize  the  impact  of 
net  long-term  capital  outflows  from  the  United 
States  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

7.  Special  Government  Transactions 

Special  Government  transactions  covered 
$1.4  billion  of  our  deficit  in  1962.  These  in- 
cluded prepayment  of  debt  by  foreign  countries, 
advance  payments  on  military  purchases  here, 
and  the  issuance  by  the  Treasury  of  medium- 
term  securities  to  foreign  official  holders  of  dol- 
lars. Further  debt  prepayment  is  expected  in 
1963 — France  has  just  announced  a  prepayment 
of  $160  million — but  it  is  clear  that  these  are 
temporary  gains  which  cannot  be  repeated  for 
very  long.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  advance  pay- 
ments on  military  purchases  will  again  be  large, 
as  the  pace  of  deliveries  against  purchases  is 
now  rising. 

Therefore,  as  our  continuing  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  leads  to  accruals  of  dollars  by  for- 
eign central  banks,  exceeding  the  size  of  the 
dollar  balances  which  they  normally  carry,  it 
has  been  particularly  helpful  that  a  number  of 
foreign  governments  and  central  banks  have 
begun  purchasing  a  new  type  of  nonmarketable, 
medium-term  Treasury  security,  denominated 
either  in  dollars  or  in  their  own  currencies,  as 
a  convenient  alternative  to  the  purchase  of  gold. 
Some  $610  million  of  such  securities  have  been 
newly  issued  thus  far  in  1963. 

Further  debt  prepayments  and  further  sales 
of  these  securities  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  will  reflect  the  unprecedented  degree  of 
cooperation  now  prevailing  in  international 
finance  and  the  growing  recognition  that  cor- 
rection of  payments  imbalances  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  surplus  as  well  as  the  deficit  coun- 
tries. In  this  spirit  we  shall  also  continue  to 
press  for  a  fuller  and  fairer  sharing  of  the  bur- 
dens of  defense  and  aid  and  for  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  the  trade  barriers  which  im- 
pede our  exports. 

8.  Gold  Sales  and  Increased  Dollar  Holdings 

Gold  sales  and  increased  dollar  holdings  serve 
to  finance  what  remains  of  our  deficit  after  spe- 
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United  States  Authorized  To  Make 
Drawing  From  IMF 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  announced 
on  July  18  that  it  had  entered  into  a  standby 
arrangement  that  authorizes  the  United  States 
to  draw  the  currencies  of  other  members  of  the 
Fund  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  $500  million 
during  the  next  12  months.  The  quota  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Fund  is  $4,125  million,  of 
which  $1,031  million  has  been  paid  in  gold.  The 
amount  of  the  standby  arrangement  represents  a 
little  less  than  half  the  amount  the  United  States 
could  draw  on  a  virtually  automatic  basis  under 
Fund  practice. 

The  United  States  has  not  previously  made  use 
of  the  Fund's  resources.  Drawings  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars from  the  Fund  by  other  members  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $4.2  billion  since  the 
Fund's  operations  began  in  1947.  In  recent  years 
Fund  policy  has  encouraged  drawings  in  non- 
dollar currencies  and  repayments  to  the  Fund  in 
U.S.  dollars.  This  policy  has  provided  assistance 
in  financing  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
As  a  result  of  repayments,  the  Fund's  dollar 
holdings  are  now  almost  at  the  subscription  level, 
which  is  75  percent  of  quota  or  about  $3  billion, 
and  the  Articles  of  Agreement  prevent  repayment 
to  the  Fund  with  U.S.  dollars  beyond  that  level. 
In  these  circumstances  the  standby  arrangement, 
which  is  available  for  general  balance-of-pay- 
ments needs,  is  intended  to  facilitate  repayments 
by  other  members.  This  would  be  accomplished 
through  United  States  drawings  of  other  con- 
vertible currencies,  which  would  be  sold  to  Fund 
members  for  dollars  and  used  by  them  to  make 
repayments  to  the  Fund. 


cial  governmental  transactions.  In  1962,  this 
deficit  amounted  to  approximately  $2.2  billion. 
It  was  financed  by  the  sale  of  $890  million  in 
gold  and  $17  million  of  our  holdings  of  foreign 
exchange  as  well  as  by  an  increase  in  foreign 
holdings  of  dollars  and  U.S.  Government  secu- 
rities amounting  to  $653  million,  and  an  increase 
of  $626  million  in  the  holdings  of  dollars  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  total  outflow  of  gold  for  the  2  years  1961 
and  1962  combined  only  slightly  exceeded  the 
outflow  in  the  single  year  1960;  and  the  outflow 
in  1963  is  running  at  a  rate  well  below  last  year. 
Since  the  rise  in  short-term  interest  resulting 
from  the  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  make  it  considerably  more  attractive  for 
foreigners  to  hold  their  assets  in  dollars,  in- 


cluding short-term  U.S.  Government  seouritief 
prospects  are  improved  that  increased  i'oreig 
holdings  of  these  assets  instead  of  gold  will  fi 
nance  a  still  larger  share  of  our  deficit. 

9.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 

The  International  Monetary  Fund,  howevei 
presents  a  different  situation.  Last  year  th 
Fund's  dollar  holdings  increased  as  other  com 
tries  paid  off  their  debts  in  dollars  and  conceE 
trated  new  borrowings  in  other  convertible  cui 
rencies  to  the  extent  practicable.  But  th 
Fund's  rules  provide  that,  except  in  the  case  o 
a  drawing — that  is,  a  borrowing — it  cannot  hoi 
more  of  any  currency  than  was  paid  in  at  th 
time  of  original  subscription  (in  effect,  75  pei 
cent) ;  and  the  Fund's  holdings  of  dollars  hav 
now  nearly  reached  that  level. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  United  States  ha 
requested,  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  IM] 
has  approved,  a  $500  million  standby  arrange 
ment  which  authorizes  us  to  draw  on  the  Fun< 
from  time  to  time  during  the  coming  year.  ] 
is  our  intention  to  utilize  this  authority  for  th 
purpose  of  facilitating  repayments  which  ar 
expected  to  total  about  $500  million  during  th 
course  of  the  next  12  months.  "When  a  countr 
desires  to  repay  the  Fund,  we  will  draw  con 
vertible  foreign  currencies  from  the  Fund,  paj 
ing  for  them  with  dollars.  The  country  mat 
ing  the  repayment  will  use  its  own  dollar 
to  buy  these  foreign  currencies  from  us  i: 
order  to  repay  the  Fund.  All  transfers  wil 
take  place  at  par.  Thus  the  Fund  will  con 
tinue  to  finance  a  portion  of  our  deficit  b; 
increasing  its  holdings  of  dollars  and  its  vari 
ous  debtors  will  continue  to  have  a  simpl 
and  costless  method  by  which  they  can  redeen 
their  obligations  to  the  Fund.  The  alternativ 
under  present  circumstances,  now  that  they  can 
not  pay  off  directly  in  dollars.  Avould  have  bee] 
either  to  buy  gold  from  the  United  States  wit] 
which  to  repay  the  Fund,  or  to  purchase  othe 
convertible  currencies  in  the  market  with  thei 
dollars  at  extra  cost  and  inconvenience. 

Drawings  by  the  United  States  under  thi 
new  arrangement  will  be  repayable  in  3  years 
with  a  2-year  extension  available  if  needed 
No  interest  will  be  payable,  but  the  drawing 
will  be  subject  to  a  one-time  service  charge  o: 
one-half  of  1  percent. 
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.0.  Evolution  of  International  Monetary  System 

During  the  past  2  years  great  progress  has 
x>en  made  in  strengthening  the  basic  fabric  of 
he  international  monetary  system  upon  which 
lie  whole  free  world  depends.  Far  closer  co- 
>perat  ion  among  the  central  banks  of  the  lead- 
ing industrial  countries  has  been  achieved. 
Reciprocal  credit  arrangements  have  been  es- 
tablished to  meet  instantly  any  disruptive 
disturbance  to  international  payments — ar- 
rangements which  successfully  contained  the 
monetary  repercussions  of  the  Berlin  crisis  in 
1961,  the  heavy  pressure  on  the  Canadian  dollar 
in  the  spring  of  1962,  the  Cuban  crisis  last  au- 
tumn, the  reaction  that  followed  the  exclusion 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  a  number  of  less  striking  events  that 
might,  in  other  years,  have  set  off  dangerous 
rounds  of  currency  speculation.  An  informal 
but  highly  effective  operating  relationship  has 
grown  up  among  a  number  of  the  same  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  the  London  gold  market, 
ruling  out  for  the  future  any  repetition  of  the 
alarming  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  which  created 
snch  uncertainty  in  October  1960.  Finally,  10 
of  the  leading  industrial  countries  have  estab- 
lished a  $6  billion  facility  for  providing  sup- 
plemental resources  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  which  will  be  available  in  the  event 
of  any  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  international 
monetary  system.4 

The  net  result  has  been  to  provide  strong 
defenses  against  successful  raids  on  a  major 
currency.  Our  efforts  to  strengthen  these  de- 
fenses will  continue.  While  this  process  is 
taking  place,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  study  and  discuss  with  other  countries  meas- 
ures which  might  be  taken  for  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  international  monetary 
system  over  the  longer  run.  The  U.S.  interest 
in  the  continuing  evolution  of  the  system  inau- 
gurated at  the  time  of  Bretton  Woods  is  not  a 
result  of  our  current  payments  deficit — rather 
it  reflects  our  concern  that  adequate  provision 
be  made  for  the  growth  of  international  liquid- 


4  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  187,  and  Nov.  19,  1962, 
p.  795. 


ity  to  finance  expanding  world  trade  over  the 
years  ahead.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
new  sources  of  liquidity  may  well  be  needed  is 
that,  as  we  close  our  payments  gap,  we  will  cut 
down  our  provision  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

As  yet,  this  Government  is  not  prepared  to 
recommend  any  specific  prescription  for  long- 
term  improvement  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  But  we  are  studying  the  matter 
closely;  we  shall  be  discussing  possible  im- 
provements with  our  friends  abroad;  and  our 
minds  will  be  open  to  their  initiatives.  We 
share  their  view  that  the  problem  of  improving 
the  payments  mechanism  is  one  that  demands 
careful  joint  deliberation.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  pretend  that  talk  of  long-range  re- 
form of  the  system  is  any  substitute  for  the 
actions  that  we  ourselves  must  take  now. 

The  Promise  of  the  Future 

Full  implementation  of  the  program  of  action 
I  have  outlined  today  should  lead  to  substantial 
improvement  in  our  international  payments. 
The  rate  of  Government  expenditures  abroad 
will  drop  by  $900  million  over  the  next  18 
months,  and  the  combined  effect  of  the  increase 
in  short-term  interest  rates  and  the  interest 
equalization  tax  should  equal,  and  more  prob- 
ably exceed,  this  figure.  Gains  of  this  magni- 
tude— approximately  $2  billion — will  give  us 
the  time  our  basic  long-term  program  needs  to 
improve  our  international  competitive  position, 
and  increase  the  attraction  for  investment  in  the 
United  States. 

These  two  objectives  must  be  the  basis  of  any 
permanent  closing  of  the  payments  gap,  and 
this  program  will  achieve  them  without  threat- 
ening our  growth  at  home.  It  will  also  do  so 
without  compromising  our  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  freer  trade  and  free  movements  of 
capital.  It  will,  in  fact,  help  prevent  pressures 
for  more  restrictive  measures.  In  short,  while 
we  must  intensify  our  efforts,  we  can  do  so  with 
full  confidence  in  the  future. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

The  White  House,  July  18, 1963. 
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Secretary  Rusk  Discusses  Appropriation  Request 
Before  Senate  Committee 


Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk x 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  in  support  of  the  appropriation  request  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  Assistant  Secretaries  and  other  principal 
officers  of  the  Department  will  appear  before 
you  later  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  budget 
estimates  for  their  respective  areas  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  present  a 
brief  statement  concerning  our  1964  budget  esti- 
mates and  then,  if  the  committee  is  agreeable,  to 
discuss  in  executive  session  some  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  the  international  situation. 

Unsettled  world  conditions  continue  to  add  to 
the  work  of  the  Department  and  therefore  to 
its  costs  of  operation.  In  the  past  year  the 
placement  of  Soviet  offensive  weapons  in  Cuba, 
the  India-China  border  dispute,  forceful  as  well 
as  peaceful  changes  in  foreign  governments, 
continued  problems  in  the  Congo,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  major  problems  in  the  NATO  alli- 
ance and  other  areas  of  our  international  rela- 
tions, have  strained  the  Department's  resources 
of  people  and  money.  Our  budget  for  1964  was 
drawn  up  after  careful  analysis  of  our  needs 
and  after  we  had  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
improve  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  Department  to  promote  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations. 

Together  with  Under  Secretary  Ball  and 
other  senior  colleagues,  I  held  hearings  in  my 
office  extending  over  a  number  of  weeks  this 
past  year  on  the  budget  estimates  submitted  by 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  July  16  (press  release  376). 


the  Assistant  Secretaries.  We  did  not  look 
solely  at  costs  in  their  areas  but  reviewed  crit- 
ically their  management  practices  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  work  was  being  carried  out. 
The  result  of  this  review,  I  believe,  has  been 
an  across-the-board  improvement  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Department's  operations.  We 
gave  special  attention,  of  course,  to  those  items 
for  which  added  funds  were  requested,  trim- 
ming them  down  to  the  lowest  levels  consistent 
with  program  needs. 

The  budget 2  presented  to  the  Congress  last 
January  reflected  these  efforts  to  tighten  our 
administrative  processes,  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  adjust  our  organization  to  the  highest  prior- 
ity needs,  and  to  use  our  resources  prudently. 

In  our  continuing  search  for  economy  we 
have  been  able  to  take  a  number  of  actions  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  operations.  For  example, 
we  expect  to  announce  shortly  the  closing  oi 
a  number  of  consular  posts  in  several  countries 
abroad.  We  have  established  a  new  tour-of- 
duty  policy  to  lengthen  the  duration  of  assign- 
ments to  both  hardship  and  nonhardship  posts, 
We  are  using  economy  air  accommodations  foi 
travel  within  the  United  States,  and  between 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  and  the 
Caribbean  area.  State,  AID  [Agency  foi 
International  Development],  and  USIA  [U.S. 
Information  Agency]  are  jointly  engaged  in  es- 
tablishing consolidated  administrative  organi- 
zations  to    provide   common   services    to   all 


a  For  excerpts  from  the  budget  dealing  with  interna 
tional  affairs,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1963,  p.  224. 
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»encies  at  a  number  of  posts  abroad.  We  have 
regional  finance  center  in  Paris  which  per- 
n-ins payroll ing  and  other  fiscal  services  for 
Ms  in  41  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
As  this  committee  knows,  the  House  did  not 
pprove  a  substantial  portion  of  the  increase 
e  requested  in  our  appropriations  for  1964. 
.ealizing  that  the  House  action  indicates  a  de- 
re  to  restrict  expansion  to  a  minimum,  we 
ave  reviewed  our  original  estimates  and  have 
Hither  trimmed  them  to  eliminate  those  items 
f  increase  which  we  believe  can  be  deferred, 
[owever,  we  find  it  necessary  to  urge  the  Sen- 
te  to  amend  the  appropriations  as  passed  by 
le  House.  The  presentation  now  before  you 
■nests  increases  in  several  appropriations 
hich  I  consider  necessary  in  the  national 
iterest. 

The  Department  requested  appropriations  for 
964  totaling  $359,721,000.  The  House  in  H.R. 
063  approved  appropriations  totaling  $305,- 
51.000. 

Their  action  reflected  a  failure  to  appropriate 
27,000,000  for  the  foreign  buildings  program 
©cause  new  authorizing  legislation  had  not 
>een  enacted.  The  request  submitted  to  this 
ommittee  in  the  amount  of  $26,040,000  is  based 
n  authorizing  legislation  approved  by  both  the 
louse  and  the  Senate,  but  on  which  final  action 
5  still  pending. 

The  House  action  also  involved  a  reduction 
if  $13,725,000  in  our  request  for  educational 
,nd  cultural  exchange.  We  ask  that  the 
mount  approved  by  the  House  be  increased 
»y  $11,130,000,  primarily  to  permit  expansion 
»f  the  exchange-of-persons  program. 

Finally,  the  House  action  involved  reductions 
•f  a  total  of  $13,945,000  for  all  other  appropria- 
ions,  including  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
Department.  In  this  category  we  request  res- 
oration  of  $9,680,000  for  the  following  items: 

lalaries    and   expenses $6,  818,  000 

Lcquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  abroad  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency   program ) 1, 150,  000 

<Iissions  to  international  organizations  .  .        225,  000 
international  conferences   and   contingen- 
cies          197,000 

nternational  fisheries   commissions  ....        143,  000 
>nter  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West 1, 147,  000 


Salaries  and  Expenses 

The  House  bill  provides  $153,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $5,451,500  above  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  1963,  but  a  reduction  of  $9,800,000  be- 
low our  estimates. 

The  House  allowance,  as  indicated  in  the 
committee  report,3  will  cover  mandatory  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  doing  business — such 
items  as  pay-increase  costs,  within-grade  pro- 
motions, overseas  wage  and  price  increases,  and 
pay  in  excess  of  52-week  base.  It  will  also 
provide  operating  funds — but  no  new  posi- 
tions— for  eight  new  posts  and  most  of  the 
funds  requested  for  home  leave  and  transfer 
travel. 

The  amount  in  the  House  bill  does  not,  how- 
ever, provide  funds  for  any  of  the  new  positions 
requested  or  for  any  of  the  nonmandatory  but 
highly  desirable  increases  requested  for  op- 
erating expenses. 

We  are  requesting  your  consideration  of  in- 
creases above  the  House  bill  totaling  435  posi- 
tions and  $6,818,000.  The  material  which  has 
been  furnished  to  the  committee  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  request  by  major  organization 
unit,  and  each  Assistant  Secretary  concerned 
will  present  his  own  case  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings.  But  I  would  like  to  highlight 
briefly  the  main  elements  of  our  request. 

Last  year  the  Department  held  the  line  on  po- 
sitions; we  did  not  ask  for  a  single  additional 
position.  Our  concentration  was  on  the  urgent 
need  to  obtain  a  better  balance  in  resources — 
to  obtain  adequate  support  for  our  personnel 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  best  job  done  in  the 
Department  and  in  the  field.  This  is  still  our 
goal. 

The  decision  to  absorb  our  increased  work- 
load without  increasing  our  staff  was  taken  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  would  have  to  shift  per- 
sonnel to  meet  the  new  requirements.  We  have 
done  this.  However,  current  developments  are 
such  that  I  believe  we  have  reached,  for  the 
present,  the  limit  in  this  direction.  This  does 
not  imply  a  change  in  policy.  It  simply  means 
that  increased  workloads  and  new  requirements 
which  have  been  assigned  to  us  and  which  we 
have  had  to  assume  require  additional  people. 

8  H.  Rept.  388,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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We  are  requesting,  therefore,  funds  for  435 
additional  positions — 132  in  Washington  and 
303  overseas. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  make  up  the  in- 
creased staff  requirements.  We  have  scaled 
down  our  original  request  for  570,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  additional  manpower  is  required  to 
meet  important  and  high-priority  needs. 

Commercial  staff  (129  positions) .  The  De- 
partments of  State  and  Commerce  are  engaged 
in  an  intensive  effort  to  develop  export  markets 
and  expand  our  trade  to  reduce  the  gold  outflow. 
Secretary  [Luther  H.]  Hodges  and  I  join  in 
endorsing  this  request  to  increase  the  capability 
of  our  posts  abroad  to  assist  American  business- 
men in  finding  new  markets.  A  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  discuss 
this  matter  further  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings.  The  request  includes  48  officers,  5 
American  clerks,  and  76  local  nationals. 

Specialized  attaches  (11  positions) .  The  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Interior,  and  Commerce 
have  submitted  urgent  requests  for  assignment 
of  additional  officers  at  a  few  key  posts  abroad 
to  enable  us  more  adequately  to  represent 
United  States  interests  in  science,  minerals, 
labor,  fisheries,  and  civil  aviation  matters.  The 
request  includes  6  officers  and  5  American 
clerks. 

New  posts  (58  positions).  Funds  are  re- 
quested to  put  us  in  position  to  open  and  staff 
five  new  posts  in  Africa  and  three  in  the  Far 
East.  The  proposed  locations  of  these  posts, 
and  the  need  for  them,  will  be  discussed  with 
the  committee  in  executive  session.  The  request 
includes  15  officers,  10  American  clerks,  and  33 
local  nationals. 

Consular  workload  (80  positions) .  The  pass- 
port and  visa  workload  continues  to  rise  at 
home  and  abroad.  Requests  for  passports  have 
increased  by  more  than  one-third  since  1958. 
In  fiscal  year  1963  more  than  1  million  pass- 
ports were  issued,  exceeding  our  estimates.  A 
further  increase  is  expected  in  1964,  and  addi- 
tional personnel  is  necessary  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for 
prompt  service.  Increases  in  visa  workloads 
at  posts  for  which  additional  personnel  are  re- 
quested ranged  from  15  to  40  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1962.    The  request  includes  20  officers  and 


30  clerks  for  work  in  the  United  States  and  ' 
officers  and  21  local  nationals  overseas. 

Intelligence  and  research  (35  positions) 
These  positions  are  requested  to  help  the  Bu 
reau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it,  especially  in  view  of  thf 
heavily  increased  work  entailed  by  our  rela-, 
tions  with  111  countries  and  the  increased  pace 
of  events  related  to  critical  areas  and  problems 
The  request  includes  22  officers  and  13  clerks 

Public  information  (15  positions).  Addi- 
tional staff  is  required  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs  to  improve  our  public  information  op- 
erations and  meet  rapidly  increasing  public 
demand  for  information  about  United  States 
foreign  policy  problems.  The  request  includes 
8  officers  and  7  clerks. 

Special  Latin  American  program  (30  posi- 
tions). Additional  personnel  are  needed  tc 
strengthen  our  ability  to  deal  with  critical  prob- 
lems in  Latin  America,  in  such  areas  as  tax 
reform,  political  organizations,  and  rural  af- 
fairs. These  positions  will  give  us  a  pool  oi 
manpower  to  deal  with  critical  areas  for  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time  without  the  neces- 
sity of  permanently  increasing  the  staff  at  a 
particular  post.  Despite  shifts  of  positions 
among  posts,  our  resources  have  not  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  recurring  and  difficult  crises 
that  face  us  in  many  areas  of  Latin  America. 
The  request  includes  4  officers  and  2  clerks  in 
Washington  and  20  officers  and  4  clerks  over- 
seas. 

Training  (31  positions) .  This  increased  staff 
will  improve  our  training  program,  partic- 
ularly in  African  and  South  Asian  languages. 
The  request  provides  for  linguists  to  develop 
instructional  material  in  several  languages  for 
which  we  do  not  now  have  an  adequate  program 
of  instruction,  and  the  assignment  of  additional 
officers  for  full-time  training  in  hard  languages 
as  a  further  step  toward  overcoming  our  present 
shortage.  The  total  request  includes  6  officers 
and  6  clerks  for  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  and  19  training  positions. 

Security  (17  positions).  Our  security  staffs 
in  Washington  and  abroad  should  be  strength- 
ened. The  request  includes  7  officers  to  meet, 
increased  investigative  workload  in  the  United 
States  and  8  officers  and  2  clerks  overseas,  pri- 
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manly  for  regional  offices  and  posts  in  Africa 
where  security  staff  has  not  kept  pace  with  ex- 
panded operations  in  the  new  African  countries. 

International  organization  affairs  (7  posi- 
tion*). Our  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  organizations 
com  inues  to  grow.  The  U.N.  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  problems  of  disarmament,  peacekeeping 
machinery,  outer  space,  and  economic  and  social 
developments;  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
U.N.  and  other  international  organizations  are 
continually  expanding  their  diversified  pro- 
grams:  international  conferences  continue  at  an 
ever  increasing  pace.  The  request  includes  4 
officers  and  3  clerks  to  strengthen  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Af- 
faire dealing  with  these  subjects. 

Overseas  staff  (22  positions).  This  request 
includes  5  officers,  7  clerks,  and  10  local  nationals 
for  slight  strengthening  of  the  staffs  at  16  posts 
in  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far  East. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  $6,818,000  requested 
above  the  House  bill,  $3,453,646  is  required  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  435  positions.  The 
remaining  $3,364,354  is  to  provide  increases  in 
travel,  equipment  replacement,  and  other  sup- 
port funds  to  give  our  people  at  home  and 
abroad  better  facilities  to  work  with. 


essential  role  by  forming  the  kind  of  positive, 
constructive  relationships  on  which  peace  and 
security  depend. 

That  these  programs  are  effective  wras  docu- 
mented by  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  in  a  report  *  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year.  This  distinguished  group  of  citizens  was 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  under  authorization  of  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act  of  1961.  In  that  act  the  Congress 
asked  the  Commission  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  effectiveness  of  past  programs.  On  the 
basis  of  extensive  interviews  with  former  ex- 
changees and  others  with  special  knowledge,  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  the 
Commission  said  the  exchange-of -persons  pro- 
gram over  the  last  15  years  has  demonstrated 
clearly  and  beyond  question  its  rewarding  effec- 
tiveness. 

I  believe  we  have  in  the  exchange  programs 
that  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  makes  possible  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  although  quiet,  elements 
in  our  foreign  policy.  We  are  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  exchange- of -persons  pro- 
grams as  a  proven  and  powerful  force  for 
mutual  understanding  and  for  peace. 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Activities 

Our  request  for  mutual  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  was  $55,975,000.  The  House  ap- 
proved $42,250,000,  a  reduction  of  $13,725,000. 
However,  since  we  anticipate  the  availability  of 
$1,100,000  in  reserve  funds  already  on  hand  in 
binational  commissions  and  foundations,  the 
House  action  represents  an  effective  cut  of 
$12,625,000.  I  strongly  urge  restoration  of 
SI  1,130,000. 

This  amount  would  provide  our  full  budget 
request  for  an  expansion  of  our  exchange-of- 
persons  programs  for  Africa,  the  American  Re- 
publics, Eastern  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia. 

These  programs  should  go  forward  to  meet 
the  expanding  needs  and  opportunities  in  coun- 
tries all  around  the  world.  Exchange-of-per- 
sons  programs  have  unique  utility  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.    They  play  an 


Foreign  Buildings 

The  House  did  not  approve  any  funds  for  the 
foreign  buildings  program  because  new  au- 
thorizing legislation  had  not  been  enacted.  Our 
request  was  for  $27,000,000. 

We  now  request  an  amendment  to  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  to  provide  $26,040,000  for  this 
program,  the  amount  recommended  in  the  con- 
ference report 5  on  the  authorizing  bill  (H.R. 
5207 ) ,  which  the  Senate  has  approved.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  discuss  this  request,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  committee  desires.  However,  since  final 
action  has  not  been  taken  by  the  Congress  on 
H.E.  5207,  perhaps  this  should  be  deferred  for 
the  time  being. 

We  are  requesting  restoration  of  $1,150,000  in 
the  foreign  buildings  special  foreign-currency 


*  H.  Doc.  93,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  for  a  Department 
announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1963,  p.  617. 
6  H.  Rept.  497,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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program  for  the  proposed  U.S.  Information 
Service  building  in  New  Delhi,  a  project  deleted 
by  the  House  but  which  we  believe  is  of  high 
priority. 

Missions  to  International  Organizations 

The  Department  requested  $2,745,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  missions  which  represent  us  in 
the  international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates.  The  House  ap- 
proved $2,500,000,  a  reduction  of  $245,000. 

We  are  requesting  restoration  of  $225,000, 
primarily  for  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  and  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
International  Organizations  at  Geneva.  The 
increase  in  recent  years  of  United  Nations 
membership  and  the  complexity  and  number  of 
General  Assembly  agenda  items  require 
strengthening  of  our  mission  in  New  York. 

Of  particular  urgency  is  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  staff  of  our  mission  at  Geneva 
during  the  period  of  preparation  for  negotia- 
tions under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  to 
improve  its  administrative  facilities  to  better 
support  our  delegations  to  the  numerous  inter- 
national conferences  which  meet  there. 

International  Conferences  and  Contingencies 

The  budget  request  for  expenses  of  participa- 
tion in  international  conferences  was  $2,170,000. 
The  House  approved  $1,943,000,  a  reduction  of 
$227,000.  We  are  requesting  restoration  of 
$197,000  primarily  for  four  areas  of  conference 
activity :  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1964; 
telecommunications  conferences,  particularly 
the  Extraordinary  Administrative  Eadio  Con- 
ference for  Space  Allocation;  inter- American 
conferences;  and  conferences  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

International  Fisheries  Commissions 

We  requested  $2,053,000  for  the  United  States 
share  of  eight  international  fisheries  commis- 
sions. The  House  approved  $1,910,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $143,000.  We  request  restoration  of 
the  full  amount,  which  will  provide  the  United 
States  share  of  the  planned  programs  for  next 


year  which  have  been  approved  by  the  commis- 
sions. 

East-West  Cultural  Center 

The  1964  request  for  the  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  in  Hawaii  was  $5,690,000.  The  House  ap- 
proved $4,460,000,  a  reduction  of  $1,230,000. 

Our  present  request  is  for  an  increase  of 
$1,147,000  above  the  amount  in  the  House  bill, 
distributed  by  major  projects  as  follows: 

$534,000  in  additional  operating  expenses  for 
staff  salary  increments,  increased  costs,  and  sup- 
port to  the  programs  of  the  Institute  of  Ad- 
vanced Projects; 

$313,000  to  permit  continuation  at  the  1963 
level  of  the  senior  scholar  program ;  and 

$300,000  for  preparation  of  construction  plans 
for  a  building  for  the  Institute  of  Advanced 
Projects  and  for  a  residence  apartment  for 
married  students. 

That  concludes  my  statement  concerning  our 
1964  budget  needs,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  now,  if 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  international 
situation  in  executive  session.  This  may  assist 
you  in  understanding  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  in  evaluating  our  budgetary  requests 
during  the  hearings  which  will  follow. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


An  Emerging  Consensus  on  Economic  and  Social  Development 


Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

UjS.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  again  for 
a  few  days. in  the  work  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  I  wish  that  no  other  need  ex- 
isted for  the  United  Nations  but  the  work  of 
this  Council  for  the  betterment  of  man's  life. 

To  me,  therefore,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
economic  and  social  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, like  an  iceberg,  all  too  often  is  submerged 
in  the  political  seas  that  rage  around  us.  And 
even  in  those  relative  moments  of  calm  when 
the  world  sees  the  submerged  iceberg,  I  don't 
think  it  realizes  its  depth  or  magnitude  and 
that,  out  of  every  20  persons  employed  by  the 
United  Nations  system,  17  are  involved  in  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  life  on  our  planet. 

The  fact,  however,  that  our  sights  are  fo- 
cused in  this  Decade  of  Development  on  attain- 
ing today  the  expectations  of  tomorrow  is  ap- 
parent from  the  rich  variety  of  the  agenda.  It 
runs  the  full  gamut  of  the  world's  economic  and 
social  problems. 

But  what  we — any  of  us — say  here  will  be  as 
nothing  unless  what  we  do  here  enhances  the 
dignity  of  man  and  offers  real  opportunities  to 
him  and  to  his  children  to  share  the  abundant 
blessings  of  our  earth. 

The  range  and  variety  of  our  agenda  is,  of 
course,  a  reflection  of  the  world  around  us.  It 
may  belabor  the  obvious  to  say  that  ours  is  a 
world  of  multiple  revolutions,  of  vast  ferment, 

'  Made  before  the  36th  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  July  10 
(U.S./U.X.  press  release  4227  dated  July  12). 


of  pervasive  change,  of  political  turmoil.  A 
great  American  jurist — Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes — (who  was  quoted  here  only  yesterday) 
once  said:  "We  need  education  in  the  obvious 
more  than  investigation  of  the  obscure."  And 
I  suspect  that  this  observation  has  never  been 
more  apt  than  it  is  today.  So  let  me  begin,  if 
I  may,  by  taking  a  few  moments  to  embroider 
the  obvious. 

Within  the  very  recent  past,  discovery  of  some 
of  the  secrets  of  the  atom  has  put  such  destruc- 
tive force  into  the  hands  of  great  powers  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  armed  struggle  is  becom- 
ing meaningless  and  the  conventional  wisdom 
about  national  security  which  has  instructed  the 
leaders  of  all  states  in  all  times  past  has  sudden- 
ly become  obsolete. 

Within  the  very  recent  past,  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  so  extended  the  average  span  of 
life  that  the  population  expansion  threatens  to 
cancel  out  our  best  efforts  to  improve  living 
standards. 

Within  the  very  recent  past,  nearly  half  a 
hundred  new  nations  have  gained  independ- 
ence— and  with  it  the  risks  and  perils  of  self- 
government. 

Within  the  very  recent  past,  we  have  become 
grimly  aware  of  the  intolerable  contradiction  of 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  of  surplus  food  in 
the  midst  of  hunger,  of  burgeoning  knowledge 
in  the  midst  of  ignorance.  And  we  have  be- 
come aware  too,  only  very  recently,  of  the 
complex  ways  in  which  our  nations  are  inter- 
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dependent.  Science,  transport,  communica- 
tions, economics,  and  politics  have  all  become 
international  concerns. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  our  age  is  one  of 
contradiction,  paradox,  and  crisis,  and  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  all  the  ferment 
and  turbulence  of  our  times,  for  all  the  com- 
plexity and  danger  of  our  affairs,  and,  there- 
fore, for  all  the  variety  of  the  agenda  before  us. 

I  believe  we  should  try  to  identify  what  is 
common  within  the  diversity,  what  is  simple 
beneath  the  complexities,  what  is  lasting  within 
the  tides  of  change.  It  would  be  well  to  take 
our  bearings  and  let  such  clarity  as  there  is 
shine  through  the  confusion.  And  I  like  to  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  clarity  is,  in  fact, 
beginning  to  shine  through  confusion  in  at  least 
five  important  areas. 

Complexity  of  Development  Process 

To  begin  with,  in  the  area  of  economic  and 
social  development,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
job  as  a  whole.  As  nation  after  nation  strug- 
gles to  come  to  grips  with  the  hard  realities  of 
national  development,  as  we  together  seek  to 
transform  the  United  Nations  Decade  of  De- 
velopment from  slogan  to  reality,  we  sense  an 
emerging  consensus  along  these  lines: 

First,  there  is  no  one  formula  for  the  orga- 
nization of  developing  societies  to  speed  them 
from  traditional  to  modern  economies.  Each 
society  must  be  organized  in  the  light  of  its  own 
history,  culture,  resources,  and  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Second,  there  is  no  one  sector  of  the  economy 
which,  by  forced-draft  growth,  will  carry  auto- 
matically the  rest  of  the  economy  along  with 
it.  The  interrelationships  between  agriculture 
and  industry  and  transport,  between  these  and 
education  or  health  or  housing,  between  all  these 
and  political  action  plus  institution  building — 
all  these  relations  are  direct  enough  and  com- 
plex enough  for  us  to  see  now  that  development 
depends  on  more  or  less  simultaneous  growth  in 
all  major  sectors  of  economic  and  social  activity. 
There  are  relative  priorities,  but  there  are  no 
absolute  priorities. 

Third,  science  and  technology  have  no  in- 
herently magical  qualities;  nor  can  they  be  dug 
up  from  one  cultural  setting  and  transplanted 


intact  to  another.  What  works  in  one  place 
may  need  adaptation  before  it  will  work  in 
another,  and  the  process  of  adaptation  requires 
scientific  and  technological  institutions  in  the 
developing  countries,  which  in  turn  require 
specialists,  and  specialists  in  turn  require  train- 
ing. And  every  community  also  requires  social 
conditions  which  will  make  people  receptive  to 
scientific  thought  and  technical  progress. 

Fourth,  external  assistance  is  vital;  but  it  is 
also  useless  except  as  a  critical  supplement  of 
a  national  effort  that  engages  the  material  and 
human  resources  of  the  whole  developing 
nation. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
approaching  a  consensus  of  these  basic  points 
about  the  development  problem.  If  their  net 
meaning  is  that  the  development  process  is  a 
very  complex  affair,  it  is  nonetheless  clarifying 
to  dispel  false  dogma  and  be  done  with  illusion. 
These  basic  points  raise  practical  questions  for 
us  about  the  adequacy  and  relevance  of  the 
plans  and  the  programs  of  the  United  Nations 
system  of  agencies,  about  organization  and  co- 
ordination, about  staffing  and  training,  to  make 
good  the  promise  of  the  Development  Decade 
to  which  we  are  all  pledged. 

We  cannot  work  effectively  on  these  gigantic 
tasks  in  isolation  from  one  another,  nor  can  we 
make  progress  with  blind  optimism,  fatuous 
oversimplification  of  our  difficulties,  or  with 
cynical  resignation.  We  are  dealing  with 
people.  And  man  is  not  just  an  economic  fac- 
tor, nor  are  all  his  motives  material.  He  is 
complex,  capricious,  selfish,  yet  at  times  incred- 
ibly noble.  Our  approach  to  making  the  most 
out  of  what  we  have  must  therefore  be  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  profound  international 
problems.  And  we  dare  not  give  up  in  impa- 
tience as  the  struggle  becomes  dreary  or 
protracted. 

Peaceful  Change  in  Human  Affairs 

The  second  area  in  which  I  believe  that  clar- 
ity is  emerging  through  confusion  is  in  our 
thinking  about  peace — and  not  only  peace  in 
the  negative  sense  of  the  absence  of  war  but 
peace  in  the  positive  sense  of  peaceful  change 
in  human  affairs,  which  is  our  concern  here  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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Last  month  President  Kennedy  said:' 

fBBOlne  peace  must  be  the  product  of  many  na- 
ns, the  sum  of  many  acts.  .  .  .  World  pence,  like 
umunity  peace,  does  uot  require  that  each  man  love 
i  neighbor;  it  requires  ouly  that  they  live  together 
mutual  tolerance,  submitting  their  disputes  to  a 
it  ami  peaceful  settlement. 

Thus  does  clarity  begin  to  emerge  on  the  sub- 
it  of  peace  itself — a  method  of  peace,  a  way 
make  peace  operational  in  an  imperfect  and 
Urging  world,  as  we  make  peace  operational 
thin  imperfect  and  changing  national 
■sties. 

This  is  why  the  United  Nations  can  succeed 
tere  the  League  of  Nations  failed :  because  it 
9  some  capacity  for  securing  peaceful 
ange — by  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  by 
Iping  to  guide  nations  peacefully  from  de- 
udence  to  independence,  by  helping  to  pro- 
»te  economic  and  social  change,  and  by 
Iping  to  lift  peacefully  the  stifling  weight  of 
;tom,  law,  tradition,  and  prejudice  which 
locates  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  so 
ny  parts  of  the  world. 

i'et  even  today  there  are  those  who  seem  to 
ror  peace  but  object  to  peaceful  change — and 
jse  who  favor  change  even  at  the  risk  of 
?aking  the  peace.  So  the  test  of  the  United 
it  ions  is  whether  it  can  acquire  a  sufficient 
thority  to  bring  about  peaceful  change — in 
litical  affairs,  in  economic  and  social  affairs, 
d  in  human  rights.  This  realization,  this 
derstanding,  which  is  spreading  gradually, 
o  helps  to  let  clarity  through  the  apparent 
lfusion  of  our  affairs. 

And  this  is  why,  Mr.  President,  my  Govern- 
snt  supports,  and  will  continue  to  support, 
jry  sound  move  not  only  to  extend  and  im- 
ave  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  for 
jventing  war  but  for  insuring  peaceful  change 
human  affairs. 

ntral  Role  of  Human  Rights 

rhe  next  and  third  area  in  which  I  feel  a  new 
rity  emerging  is  in  human  rights — in  the 
her  sudden  discovery,  that  is,  of  the  central 
e  of  human  rights  in  all  our  affairs.  Per- 
ps  it  is  not  even  enough  to  speak  of  a  central 
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role  for  human  rights ;  for  the  real  point  is  that 
human  rights  are  the  heart  and  the  core  of 
nearly  everything  wTe  do  and  try  to  do. 

To  be  more  explicit,  I  feel  we  have  put  much 
too  narrow  a  construction  on  the  term  "human 
rights."  The  subjects  we  have  dealt  with  under 
that  rubric  include  what  we  refer  to  in  my  coun- 
try as  the  "civil  rights"  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution: the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  free 
speech  and  free  press  and  free  assembly  and 
freedom  of  religious  practice.  These  rights,  of 
course,  are  at  the  heart  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem— the  first  freedoms  of  a  society  built  upon 
respect  for  the  inherent  dignity  and  equality  of 
all  men. 

Parenthetically  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  coun- 
try too  many  of  our  Negro  citizens  still  do  not 
enjoy  their  full  civil  rights — because  ancient  at- 
titudes stubbornly  resist  change  in  spite  of  the 
vigorous  official  policy  of  the  Government.  But 
such  indignities  are  an  anachronism  that  no  pro- 
gressive society  can  tolerate,  and  the  last  ves- 
tiges must  be  abolished  with  all  possible  speed. 
Actually  in  the  past  few  years  we  have  made 
more  progress  in  achieving  full  equality  of 
rights  and  opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens 
than  during  any  comparable  period  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
freed  our  Republic  and  our  national  conscience 
from  a  heavy  burden  100  years  ago. 

The  very  struggles  which  now  call  worldwide 
attention  to  our  shame  are  themselves  signs  of  a 
progress  that  will  be  increasingly  visible  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  sound  and  fury  about  ra- 
cial equality  that  fill  our  press  and  airwaves  are 
the  sounds  of  the  great  thaw ;  the  logjam  of  the 
past  is  breaking  up. 

And  the  attainment  of  equality  for  all  in 
America  should  give  the  cause  of  human  rights 
a  great  impetus  throughout  the  globe.  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  also  set  an  example  of  how 
democracy  seeks  a  solution  of  its  most  stubborn 
ills— not  secretly  or  furtively  but  openly  for  all 
to  hear  and  see. 

Turning  from  civil  rights  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
concept  of  human  rights — with  its  symbols  of 
courts  and  laws,  speeches  and  meetings, 
churches  and  periodicals — has  been  broadened 
in  both  theory  and  practice  in  recent  times. 
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This  expansion  of  the  human  rights  idea  grew 
out  of  the  rising  conviction  that  freedom  to 
starve,  or  to  sleep  without  shelter,  or  to  die  for 
lack  of  medical  care,  are  not  among  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  men. 

When  in  1941  President  Roosevelt  looked  for- 
ward to  a  world  "founded  upon  four  essential 
human  freedoms,"  the  first  two — "freedom  of 
speech  and  expression"  and  "freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way" — were 
restatements  of  freedoms  already  guaranteed  by 
many  constitutions.  But  the  third  was  a  more 
recent  idea.  It  was  "freedom  from  want," 
which,  said  President  Roosevelt,  "translated 
into  world  terms,  means  economic  understand- 
ings which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy 
peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants — everywhere 
in  the  world." 

And  the  fourth,  of  course,  was  "freedom  from 
fear,"  which  means  a  worldwide  reduction  of 
armaments  so  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  position 
to  commit  an  act  of  aggression  against  any 
neighbor— any  where  in  the  world. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  point  that  nearly 
everything  we  deal  with  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  has  to  do  with  freedom  from 
want  and  that  we  are,  then,  dealing  basically 
with  human  rights.  Nor  need  I  stress  that 
wherever  disarmament  is  under  discussion, 
wherever  the  subject  is  machinery  for  keeping 
the  peace  and  managing  peaceful  change,  there 
too  the  underlying  issue  is  freedom  from  f ear— 
and  thus  human  rights. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this :  As  we  come 
to  see  that,  beneath  the  various  functional  labels 
like  agriculture  and  health  and  education  and 
labor,  lurks  the  human  rights  issue  of  freedom 
from  want,  as  we  begin  to  realize  that,  behind 
the  technical  language  about  disarmament  and 
truce  supervision  and  mediation  and  such,  lies 
the  human  rights  issue  of  freedom  from  fear, 
we  are  seeing  through  the  complexity  of  our 
affairs,  we  are  glimpsing  what  is  simple  and  raw 
and  permanent  in  the  swirling  events  of  our 
times,  and  we  are  revealing  the  link  that  binds 
together  nearly  everything  we  are  discussing — 
the  human  being  and  his  rights  as  an  individual. 
President  Kennedy  made  the  ultimate  point  last 
month  when  he  said:  ".  .  .  is  not  peace  .  .  . 
basically  a  matter  of  human  rights?" 


The  Directions  in  Which  We  Want  To  Move 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  clarity  if 
emerging  on  another  point.  In  the  midst  of  al 
the  turmoil  of  our  multiple  revolutions,  oui 
high  tides  of  change,  we  are  beginning  to  se< 
what  counts  is  the  direction  in  which  we  an 
moving.  The  directions  in  which  we  want  tx 
move,  of  course,  are : 

— toward  self-determination  for  all  peoples 
— toward  freedom  from  want, 
— toward  freedom  from  fear, 
— toward  acceptance  and  guarantees  of  ful 
human  rights  for  the  individual  human  being 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the  goals  ar< 
distant,  that  they  are  relative  and  not  absolute 
that  they  keep  changing  and  will  change  again 
and  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  some  have  to  b< 
reached  before  others. 

I  need  only  mention  that  political  independ 
ence  for  a  nation  as  a  whole  does  not  by  itsel: 
bring  political  rights  to  the  individual  citizei 
of  the  country,  and  that  even  if  the  politica 
rights  of  the  last  citizen  have  been  secured,  thi; 
does  not  by  itself  bring  him  freedom  from  wan 
or  freedom  from  fear. 

To  dream  of  securing  human  rights  at  om 
fell  swoop  is  as  great  a  fantasy  as  to  dream  o: 
securing  peace  by  the  single  act.  For  the  se 
curing  of  human  rights,  like  the  inseparabl" 
task  of  securing  the  peace,  is  not  a  single  stej 
but  a  long  process — and  like  peace  it  is  thi 
"product  of  many  nations,  the  sum  of  mam 
acts." 

The  key  question,  I  repeat,  is  whether  we  art 
moving  in  the  right  direction — toward  self 
determination,  toward  freedom  from  want,  to 
ward  freedom  from  fear,  toward  guaranteeing 
the  rights  of  the  individual  person.  Once  w< 
are  moving  in  the  right  general  direction,  onc< 
change  is  impelling  us  toward  those  distant,  rel 
ative,  and  shifting  goals,  then  reasonable  mei 
can  dispute  the  question  of  whether  the  move 
ment  is  too  slow  or  too  fast,  too  erratic  or  to< 
steady. 

There  is  no  slogan  or  banner  or  name  or  ide 
ological  formulation  that  will  tell  us  just  wha 
kind  or  what  degree  or  what  rate  of  change  ii 
most  desirable  in  all  situations.  What  we  d< 
know  is  that  movement  must  be  fast  enough  t< 
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prevent  a  buildup  of  pressure  to  an  explosion 
point  and  not  so  fast  that  all  order  is  swept 
iway  in  the  process.  To  find  that  balance,  and 
ro  keep  the  rate  of  change  within  these  limits, 
is  the  most  challenging  task  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  and  of  leaders  of  good  will  everywhere; 
indeed,  this  is  exactly  the  purpose  and  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  system  of  world  order  we 
have  been  trying  to  construct  for  the  past  16 
years:  to  promote  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
condition  of  mankind  and  to  do  so  peacefully. 

Surely  this  is  within  our  reach.  But  surely 
the  whole  system  is  threatened  when  change  is 
promoted  at  such  breakneck  speed  that  order 
breaks  down  and  the  peace  is  endangered.  And 
even  more  surely  is  the  whole  system  threatened 
when  there  is  adamant  opposition  to  any  change 
at  all. 

Historically,  we  have  seen  both  extremes. 
We  have  seen  a  world — not  so  very  long  ago — 
of  which  it  could  be  said  that  every  regime  in 
power  was  devoted  basically  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  status  quo,  to  the  prevention  of  change. 
We  have  seen  a  period — and  we  are  not  yet  out 
of  it — in  which  loud  voices  were  raised  on  be- 
half of  massive  change  by  massive  violence. 
There  is  no  peace — and  no  human  rights — in 
either  extreme. 

Peace  and  human  rights— peace  with  free- 
dom from  want  and  freedom  from  fear  and 
freedom  for  the  individual — can  come  only 
through  steady,  persistent,  manageable,  peace- 
ful change  in  the  direction  of  these  goals. 

Responsibilities  of  U.N.  Membership 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  like  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  fifth  area  of  clarity  emerging ;  at  least 
I  hope  this  is  the  case.  And  this  is  awareness 
of  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  membership 
in  international  organizations,  a  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  agency  itself,  a  recognition  that  the  last- 
ing integrity  of  the  institution  is  more  impor- 
tant than  temporary  political  advantage,  a  feel- 
ing that  we  all  have  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

No  organization  can  long  endure  without  the 
loyalty  of  its  membership ;  the  institution  itself 
is  something  more  than  a  collection  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  the  whole  is  more  than  a  sum  of  its 


parts;  and  the  game  has  no  form  or  shape  or 
purpose  without  established  rules  and  no  order 
unless  the  rules  are  followed  until  changed. 

Of  course,  we  pay  a  price  for  membership  in 
international  organizations.  In  exchange  for 
access  to  any  orderly  system  for  conducting  our 
affairs,  we  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  that  system ;  in  exchange  for  the 
rights  of  membership,  we  acknowledge  the 
same  rights  for  all  other  members ;  in  exchange 
for  privileges,  we  assume  duties. 

All  this  is  difficult,  often  exasperating,  and 
sometimes  frustrating  to  all  of  us.  Everyone 
prefers  his  own  way  to  the  way  of  accommoda- 
tion with  others;  no  one  enjoys  sitting  still  to 
hear  another  give  voice  to  views  which  he  ab- 
hors; we  all  find  it  difficult  from  time  to  time 
to  respect  procedures  which  seem  to  be  getting 
in  the  way  of  our  purposes. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  the  democratic  system 
at  work,  and  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
as  a  forum  in  which  opinions  could  be  ex- 
pressed and  argued  fully  and  freely,  in  which 
all  decisions  could  be  democratically  arrived  at. 
If  that  tradition  should  be  altered  now,  we 
threaten  not  only  the  political  future  of  the 
U.N.  but  its  economic  and  social  aims. 

That  would  be  a  tragedy  from  which  the 
developing  countries  would  be  the  first  to  suf- 
fer. It  is  no  accident  that  among  the  first  acts 
of  all  the  new  states  that  have  emerged  in  recent 
years  is  the  application  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  While  we  are  all  partners  in 
this  great  enterprise,  the  first  and  foremost  ob- 
jective of  the  entire  system  of  U.N.  organiza- 
tions in  the  economic  and  social  field  is  to  help 
the  developing  countries  in  their  struggle  for 
modernization.  The  U.N.  is  their  instrument 
to  accelerate  their  growth  and  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter life  for  their  people.  Nothing,  therefore, 
should  be  done  to  blunt  that  instrument.  Its 
effectiveness  must  not  be  impaired  by  attempts 
to  enforce  change  by  acts  of  impatience  in  viola- 
tion of  democratic  principles  and  orderly 
procedures. 

There  are  those  who  stubbornly  resist  change 
and  uphold  doctrines  that  are  not  in  keeping 
with  some  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  charter. 
We  deplore  and  reject  such  attitudes.  We  are 
also  confident  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
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impede  the  growth  of  the  U.N.  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  objectives.  Moreover,  one  ignores 
the  winds  of  change  at  his  peril. 

We  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we  all  have 
a  responsibility  for  preserving  and  strengthen- 
ing the  great  tradition  of  the  charter  and  the 
system  of  international  organization.  And 
therefore  we  fervently  hope  that  its  constitu- 
tional integrity  and  the  principle  of  full  and 
free  debate  on  which  its  survival  depends 
will  not  be  undermined,  however  great  the 
provocation. 

Specifics  of  Development  Programs 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  specifics  of  our 
development  programs,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  in  the  opinion  of  my  Government, 
attaining  the  objectives  of  the  Development 
Decade  will  not  only  be  the  greatest  possible 
achievement  in  this  decade  but  it  will  also 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  in  the  other  vital 
areas  of  peace  and  human  rights.  Habits  of 
international  cooperation  developed  in  one  area 
will  spread  to  the  others. 

To  achieve  this  great  objective  our  organiza- 
tions have  taken  many  encouraging  steps. 
Major  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions system  expects  to  concentrate  a  great  part 
of  its  activities  during  the  decade  on  education 
and  training  of  all  types  and  all  levels  and  on 
the  more  effective  transfer  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

WHO  [World  Health  Organization]  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  effective  in  extending 
the  foundations  of  public  health. 

ILO  [International  Labor  Organization] 
plans  to  increase  its  activities  in  the  fields  of 
vocational  training  and  management. 

UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization]  has  given 
new  impetus  to  education  and  science. 

The  World  Bank  has  expanded  its  economic 
development  activities  and  enhanced  its  ability 
to  provide  advice. 

The  Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic 
and  Social  Planning,  started  a  year  ago,  is  al- 
ready making  notable  contributions  to  develop- 
ment planning  and  the  training  of  new  leaders 
to  translate  plans  into  action.    We  look  forward 


to  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  u 
Africa  and  Asia. 

At  United  Nations  headquarters  the  Eco 
nomic  Projections  and  Programming  Cenfe 
will  offer  help  with  a  great  awareness  of  th 
relation  of  international  developments  to  na 
tional  economic  policies. 

The  impressive  speeches  we  have  heard  her 
confirm  that  the  followup  on  the  Conferenc 
on  Science  and  Technology 3  will  be  a  critica 
factor  in  the  future  of  the  Development  Decade 

The  course  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  stil 
afflicts  more  than  half  of  mankind,  and  th 
great  World  Food  Congress  in  Washington  las 
month  *  expressed  alarm  at  the  extent  to  whicl 
the  growth  of  population  intensified  humai 
needs.  Hence,  my  Government  supports  whole 
heartedly  and  with  high  hopes  the  FAO' 
[Food  and  Agriculture  Organization]  Free 
dom-From-Hunger  Campaign. 

Our  task  in  the  Decade  of  Development  in 
volves  social  as  well  as  technical  change.  For 
as  we  know,  sustained  economic  developmen 
cannot  occur  unless  rural  populations  ar 
brought  forward  along  with  the  rest  of  th 
country.  In  developing  countries  f our-fifths  o 
the  people  live  in  the  rural  area.  They  mus 
develop  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  factory 
produced  goods  if  industrial  development  is  U 
go  forward.  The  United  Nations-FAO  Worl< 
Food  Program,  which  is  exploring  new  ways  o 
using  surplus  food  for  purposes  of  develop 
ment,  has  made  a  most  encouraging  start,  an( 
we  look  forward  with  hopeful  interest  to  th< 
further  development  of  this  experimenta 
program. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  develop 
ment  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  the  fielc 
of  international  trade.  I  shall  not  dwell  01 
preparations  for  the  Conference  on  Trade  an< 
Development,6  but  I  do  want  to  mention  two  sig 
nificant  actions  by  my  Government.  Last  yea: 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Congress  of  thi 
United  States  would  approve  the  Trade  Expan 
sion  Act.    It  did,  and  with  good  luck  and  co 


3  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  regarding  th 
Conference,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  188. 

4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  8,  1963,  p.  58. 

6  For  a  statement  by  Isaiah  Frank,  see  ibid.,  July  21 
1963,  p.  173. 
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operation  on  all  sides,  the  effects  might  be  more 
£ir-reaching  than  the  Marshall  Plan. 

The  United  States  will  make  full  use  of  the 
new  authority  to  widen  markets  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactures  of  the  developing  na- 
rions  and  to  strengthen  our  efforts  to  end 
hscriminatory  and  preferential  trade  agree- 
ments, which,  in  the  long  run,  can  only  make 
ireryone  poorer  and  the  free  world  less  united. 

Of  particular  significance  to  some  of  the  de- 
reloping  countries  is  the  authority  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  duties  or  import  restrictions  on  tropi- 
cal commodities.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  is 
ilso  designed  to  afford  greater  access  to  our 
markets  for  the  manufactured  and  semimanu- 
factured products  of  these  countries. 

The  United  States  has  taken  an  increasingly 
ictive  role  in  measures  designed  to  stabilize  and 
improve  markets  for  primary  commodities.  An 
historical  milestone  was  the  negotiation  last 
September  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment,6 since  coffee  is  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural commodity  in  international  trade. 
The  coffee  agreement  recognizes  a  mutuality 
of  obligations  of  producers  and  consumers,  and 
some  developed  countries  could  help  by  remov- 
ing obstacles  to  consumption.  But  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  long  run  good  prices  for  coffee  can 
be  assured  only  if  some  producing  countries 
take  more  promising  steps  to  break  the  bonds 
of  one-crop  economies  and  develop  all  sectors 
of  their  economies. 

Although  we  believe  that  exports  must  pro- 
vide the  major  part  of  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
quired by  developing  countries,  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  a  program  of  as- 
sistance through  both  private  enterprise  and 
government  aid.  We  have  reexamined  our  as- 
sistance programs,  and  searching  questions  are 
now  being  asked  of  recipients  with  regard  to  per 
capita  income  and  its  distribution;  the  compe- 
tence of  the  government,  its  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  population;  well-conceived,  long- 
range  economic  development  plans;  the  distri- 
bution and  collection  of  taxes;  the  priority 
given  to  citizens  who  live  in  rural  areas;  land 
distribution  and  community  development;  the 

'  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  at  the 
U.X.  Coffee  Conference  on  Sept.  28,  1962,  see  ibid., 
Oct.  29, 1962,  p.  667. 


climate  and  incentives  for  private  investment, 
both  foreign  and  domestic ;  and  the  effectiveness 
of  controls  over  the  expenditure  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  luxury  imports. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  now  placing  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  international  institu- 
tions. The  success  of  the  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance,  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  has  encouraged 
us  to  urge  their  further  development.  And  we 
are  prepared  to  join  with  other  countries  in  sub- 
scribing additional  resources  to  IDA. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  flow  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  developing  countries  has 
increased  substantially.  The  net  flow  of  long- 
term  capital  to  the  developing  countries  rose 
from  $5.3  billion  in  1959  to  $7.2  billion  in  1961, 
a  figure  about  twice  as  high  as  the  annual  aver- 
age in  1951-1955.  More  than  nine-tenths  came 
from  the  members  of  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development], 
which  is  actively  concerned  with  increasing  the 
volume  and  effectiveness  of  such  aid  and 
capital. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  major  contribu- 
tions the  United  Nations  itself  can  make  to  the 
success  of  the  Development  Decade  is  through 
the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  Special  Fund.  My  Government  hopes 
that  at  the  next  pledging  conference  in  October 
the  goal  of  $150  million  set  for  these  two  pro- 
grams will  be  reached — at  long  last.  We  ex- 
pect to  continue  our  pledge  of  $60  million, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
40  percent  of  the  total  pledge.  Moreover,  we 
welcome  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary- Gen- 
eral to  rationalize  the  top  management  of  these 
two  programs  which  are  so  closely  related  and 
complementary.  While  we  should  like  to  know 
more  about  this  proposal,  it  strikes  us  as  a  first 
step  in  the  right  direction.  We  trust  that  there- 
after we  shall  be  able  to  move  toward  their  closer 
integration. 

I  have  talked  of  trade,  industrial  and  food 
production,  and  aid.  But  economic  advance- 
ment cannot  long  continue  unless  its  fruits  are 
shared  widely  and  masses  of  people  are  moti- 
vated to  participate  in  its  success.    I  have  heard 
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it  argued  that  the  secret  of  all  development  is 
steel  and  kilowatts.  That  might  do  for  a  me- 
chanical world  of  robots  but  not  for  a  flesh  and 
blood  world  of  men,  a  world — as  the  Secretary- 
General  tells  us  in  his  shocking  report  on  the 
world  social  situation  7 — in  which  the  homeless, 
the  unemployed,  the  halt  and  blind,  the  orphans, 
the  delinquents,  the  aged  derelicts,  the  unfor- 
tunate of  every  land,  are  larger  in  number  than 
13  years  ago.  And  though  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  greater  by  far  than  ever  before,  in 
many  areas  the  quality  of  teaching  has  declined 
and  there  are  more  illiterates  today  than  10 
years  ago. 

I  think,  too,  of  the  miraculous  scientific  ad- 
vances that  the  world  has  seen  in  this  genera- 
tion— advances  that  have  bypassed  nearly  a 
billion  people  who  are  suffering  from  a  variety 
of  diseases.  While  we  in  the  United  States,  for 
example,  look  forward  to  refinements  in  cancer 
research,  millions  of  people  in  Asia  and  Africa 
still  die  each  year  from  dysentery. 

Finding  a  solution  to  all  these  problems  is  a 
staggering  task  for  the  Decade  of  Development. 
And  it  poses  a  crisis — a  social  and  economic 
crisis — more  menacing,  I  would  say,  than  even 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  people  are  bound  together  not  alone  by 
mutual  fears  but  by  mutual  hopes  for  the  com- 
mon good.  And  I  think  we  have  made  some 
other  promising  beginnings.  For  example, 
much  of  value  will  be  learned  through  the 
Eesearch  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  Interac- 
tion of  Economic  and  Social  Factors  in  Devel- 
opment, made  possible  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Netherlands  Government.  We  also  note 
with  great  interest  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
United  Nations  training  and  research  institute. 
The  Secretary-General  has  expressed  his  sup- 
port for  the  proposal,  and  we  emphatically 
agree  with  his  appraisal.  Such  an  institute 
could  supply  not  only  trained  personnel  but  a 
better  understanding  of  the  operational  poten- 
tials and  limitations  of  the  United  Nations  fam- 
ily of  organizations. 

To  conclude  these  comments  in  the  area  of 
economic  and  social  work,  I  repeat  what  I  said 
at  the  outset :  We  are  beginning  to  see  the  prob- 
lem of  development  as  a  whole.    We  see  that 

'  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.  5/375  and  Adds.  1  and  2. 


many  of  the  items  on  our  agenda  are  not  isolated 
projects  but  part  and  parcel  of  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  economic  and  social  development  as 
a  whole.  We  see  that  our  specialized  agencies 
are  not  working  in  wholly  separate  fields  of  en- 
deavor— not  dealing  with  compartmentalized 
techniques  and  disciplines — but  are  coping  with 
one  or  another  part  of  a  problem  which  is  of  a 
piece. 

After  15  years  of  economic  and  social  work 
we  begin  to  see  more  clearly : 

— that  the  development  process  involves  all 
major  sectors  of  economic  and  social  life,  all  rel- 
evant technologies,  and  a  combination  of  inter- 
nal effort  and  external  aid; 

— that  peace  is  a  process,  a  system  of  resolv- 
ing disputes  and  managing  change  through  in- 
ternational institutions ; 

— that  human  rights  are  the  ultimate  business 
of  nearly  all  that  we  do; 

— that  since  our  goals  are  never  final,  what 
counts  is  that  change  is  taking  place  and  that 
the  trend  is  in  the  right  direction;  and  finally 

— that  once  we  adopt  the  goals  of  peace  and 
human  rights,  we  are  committed  to  peaceful 
change  and  to  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
it  for  orderly  democratic  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  is  guided  by  an 
emerging  consensus  on  those  points,  it  not  only 
will  deal  with  the  items  of  our  agenda  but  will 
help  to  illuminate  and  clarify  the  present  state 
of  human  affairs.  One  could  ask  no  more  than 
that  of  this  meeting. 


International  Coffee  Council  Meets 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
26  (press  release  393)  that  Jerome  Jacobson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  would  head  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  International  Coffee 
Council,  which  will  be  held  at  London  beginning 
July  29  for  a  period  of  4  weeks. 

The  Council  is  the  highest  authority  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  which  came 
provisionally  into  force  on  July  1,  1963.  It  is 
expected  that  representatives  from  at  least  27 
exporting  countries  accounting  for  90  percent 
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f  world  coffee  exports  and  some  14  importing 
■ntries  accounting  for  more  than  80  percent 
f  all  imports  will  attend  the  meeting. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to 
ect  key  officers  of  the  new  coffee  organization, 
ftablish  export  quotas  for  the  coffee  year  be- 
inning  October  1,  1963,  and  make  the  neces- 
irv  administrative  arrangements  for  the  op- 
tion of  the  agreement. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  listed  below  : 

elegate 

iroine  Jacobson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Department  of  State 

'ternatc  Delegates 

enry  Brodie,  Director,  Office  of  International  Re- 
sources, Department  of  State 

ml  E.  Callanan,  Assistant  Chief,  Foodstuffs  Division, 
Department  of  State 

wernment  Advisers 

enry  Bashkin,  Department  of  Commerce 
irid  Stoner,  Department  of  State 
dustry  Advisers 

hn  F.  McKiernan,  President,  National  Coffee  Asso- 
ciation, Xew  York,  N.Y. 

K»rge  V.  Robbins,  Director  of  Green  Coffee  Opera- 
tions, Maxwell  House  Division,  General  Foods  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  N.Y. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


urrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

irthwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

otocol  (relating  to  harp  and  hood  seals)  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries (TIAS  2089).  Open  for  signature  at  Washing- 
ton July  15-29,  1963.  Enters  into  force  on  date  all 
parties  to  the  Convention  have  deposited  instruments 
at  ratification  or  have  given  written  notification  of 
idherence. 

Signatures:  Canada,  July  15, 1963 ;  Denmark,  July  26 
1963 ;  Iceland,  July  22,  1963 ;  Italy,  July  26,  1963 
Norway,   July  19,   1963;   Poland,   July  16,  1963, 
Spain,  July  25,  1963 ;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, July  18,  1963 ;  United  Kingdom,  July  20, 
1963 ;  United  States,  July  26,  1963. 
otocol  (relating  to  the  place  for  holding  Commission 
meetings)   to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (TIAS  2089).    Done  at 


Washington  June  25,  1956 ;  entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 10,  1959.    TIAS  4170. 
Adherence  deposited:  Poland,  July  25, 1963. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding 
airmail  with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  October 
3,  1957.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.  TIAS 
4202. 

Adherence  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  June  15, 
1963. 

Slavery 

Slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva   September  25, 
1926,  as  amended  (TIAS  3532).    Entered  into  force 
March  9,  1927 ;  for  the  United  States  March  21,  1929. 
46  Stat.  2183. 
Accession  deposited:  Kuwait,  May  28,  1963. 

Trade 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annexes 
and  schedules  and  protocol  of  provisional  applica- 
tion. Concluded  at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.  TIAS 
1700. 

Admitted  as  contracting  party  (with  rights  and  ob- 
ligations dating  from  independence)  :  Cyprus, 
July   8,   1963. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war ; 
Geneva   convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed 
forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian 
persons  in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12, 1949.  Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950 ;  for  the  United  States  February 
2,  1956.  TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  3365,  respectively. 
Accession  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  May  18,  1963. 
Notifications  given  that  they  consider  themselves 
bound:  Senegal,  April  23,  1963;  Tanganyika,  De- 
cember 12,  1962. 

White  Slave  Traffic 

Agreement  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  in  white 
women,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  May  4,  1949 
(TIAS  2332).  Signed  at  Paris  May  18,  1904.  En- 
tered into  force  July  18,  1905 ;  for  the  United  States 
June  6, 1908.    35  Stat.  1979. 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Cyprus,  June  12, 1963. 


BILATERAL 

Pakistan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  a  submarine  to  Paki- 
stan. Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  at  Karachi 
April  22,  June  9,  14,  and  29,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  June  29, 1963. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  11  F-86  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Jidda  November  10  and  13, 1962.  Entered  into  force 
November  13, 1962. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  one  additional  F-86 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Jidda  May  1  and  22,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  May  22, 1963. 
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Designations 

Benjamin  H.  Read  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, effective  July  22.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  380  dated  July  22.) 


Appointments 

Jerome  Jacobson  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  effective  July  25.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  391  dated 
July  25.) 


The  Newly  Independent  Nations.  A  brief  description 
of  the  people,  history,  government,  economy,  and  for- 
eign relations  of  the  following  states  which  have  be- 
come independent  since  1948 : 

Somali  Republic.  Pub.  7453.  African  Series  27.  3  pp. 
50. 

Republic  of  Chad.  Pub.  7404.  African  Series  20.  4  pp. 
50. 

Gabon  Republic.  Pub.  7405.  African  Series  30.  4  pp. 
50. 

Cyprus.  Pub.  7503.  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series 
70.     4  pp.     50. 

Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania.  Pub.  7504.  African 
Series  31.     5  pp.     50. 

Jamaica.  Pub.  7506.  Inter- American  Series  84.  4  pp. 
50. 

Republic  of  Congo  (Brazzaville).    Pub.  7514.    African 
Series  32.     6  pp.     100. 
Tanganyika    Pub.  7515.    African  Series  33.    6  pp.    50. 

Profiles  of  Newly  Independent  States.  A  concise  refer- 
ence guide  on  the  status  of  49  sovereign  states  which 
have  become  independent  since  1943.  Pub.  7488. 
Geographic  Bulletin  No.  1.     26  pp.  map.     250. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.O.  20402.  Ad- 
dress requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State. 

Fact  Sheets.    These  pamphlets  contain  information  on 

the  land,  people,  government,  politics,  economy,  and 

foreign  policy  of  the  following : 

Indonesia.     Pub.  7267.     Far  Eastern  Series  121.    12 

pp.      100. 

Viet-Nam. 

100. 

Cambodia. 

100. 

Southeast  Asia 
16  pp.     100. 
Burma    Pub.  7474 

100. 

The  Philippines.    Pub.  7480. 

12  pp.     100. 

Laos.     Pub.   7484.     Far  Eastern   Series  123.    13  pp. 

100. 

You  and  the  United  Nations  (Revised).  Answers  to 
21  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions  on  how  the 
U.N.  works,  what  it  has  done,  and  its  value  to  the 
United  States.  Pub.  7442.  International  Organization 
and  Conference  Series  35.    55  pp.    250. 

Your  Department  of  State  (Revised).  Pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  organization,  functions,  and  scope  of  the 
Department's  operations  in  developing  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Pub.  7443.  Department  and  Foreign  Service 
Series  109.     17  pp.     150. 


Pub.  7469.  Far  Eastern  Series  116.  17  pp 
Pub.  7471.  Far  Eastern  Series  117.  12  pp 
Pub.  7473.  Far  Eastern  Series  118 
Far  Eastern  Series  119.  12  pp 
Far  Eastern  Series  122 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  22-28 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 

Release  issued  prior  to  July  22  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  376  of  July  16. 


No. 

379 

*380 


Date 

7/22 
7/22 


*381     7/22 


Subject 

Air-defense  agreement  with  India. 

Read  designated  Special  Assistant 
to  Secretary  and  Executive  Secre- 
tary (biographic  details). 

Haugerud  sworn  in  as  Deputy  In- 
spector General  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance (biographic  details). 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Nationalization  of  private  oil  com- 
panies in  Ceylon. 

U.S.-Panama  communique  on  Canal 
Zone  talks. 

Yemen  credentials  (rewrite). 

25th  anniversary  of  cultural  ex- 
change program. 

Colombia  credentials   (rewrite). 

Algeria  credentials  (rewrite). 

Ethiopian  parliamentarians  visit 
U.S. 

Jacobson  appointed  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs (biographic  details). 

U.S.  statement  on  international  air 
rate  policy. 

Delegation  to  International  Coffee 
Council  meeting  (rewrite). 

Rusk-Harriman  NBC  interview  on 
test  ban  treaty. 


♦Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


*382 

7/22 

383 

7/23 

384 

7/23 

385 
*386 

7/24 
7/24 

387 
t388 
*389 

7/24 
7/24 
7/24 

*391     7/25 


392 

7/25 

393 

7/26 

394 

7/28 
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Negotiating  a  Limited  Treaty  for  Banning  Nuclear  Tests 


by  Under  Secretary  Harrirnan  '■ 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President.2  This  is  very 
nice  to  have  a  kind  introduction.  I  have  had 
some  pretty  rough  ones  from  former  presidents, 
and  I  never  know  when  I  come  here  what  kind 
of  reception  I  will  have.  I  hope  that  this  is 
a  sign  that  the  rest  of  you  will  give  me  as  polite 
a  treatment. 

But  in  any  event,  one  of  the  remarks  that 
the  president  made  about  my  having  gone  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  age  of  8  and  landing 
on  the  Siberian  Coast — I  happened  to  tell  that 
to  Stalin  one  evening  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing other  matters.  I  said,  "Mr.  Marshal,  the 
first  time  I  ever  came  to  Russia  I  came  without 


Remarks  made  before  the  National  Press  Club  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  31.  Mr.  Harrirnan  led  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  test  ban  talks  at  Moscow 
July  15-25.  On  July  25,  with  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union,  he  initialed 
a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  under  water  (for  text,  see 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  239) . 

a  Bryson  Rash,  president  of  the  National  Press  Club. 


a  passport."  He  looked  at  me  very  sternh 
and  said,  "When  was  that?"  I  said,  "Well 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  That  was  1899.'- 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "that  was  under  the  Czar.  Yoi 
couldn't  do  it  now." 

But  it  is  true  that  I  did  go  to  Russia  agair 
in  1926,  and  that  was  when  I  first  learned  t( 
have  a  great  respect  for  foreign  correspondents 
I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  foreign  corre 
spondents  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  bui 
I  tried  to  find  out  from  the  embassies,  our  em- 
bassies in  Europe,  and  from  the  foreign  offices 
of  a  number  of  governments — I  was  then  pur- 
suing the  nefarious  business  of  being  an  inter- 
national banker — and  I  got  the  same  answei 
from  everybody,  more  or  less:  The  Soviet  re- 
gime will  last  for  5  years.  Well,  that  5  years 
was  movable.  The  answer  was  always  the 
same,  but  it  was  1  year  later  the  same  answei 
as  you  got  the  year  before — 5  years. 

But  when  I  got  to  Moscow  I  found  some  men 
that  are  now  giants  of  Soviet  reporting — I  can't 
remember  all  of  them,  but  I  remember  Duranty 
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and  Knickerbocker  and  others — and  they  gave 
me  the  best  inside  understanding  of  what  was 
iToiiiir  on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  ever  since 
that  time,  whenever  I  go  to  a  capital,  as  soon 
B  1  can  get  away  from  the  diplomats  I  go  and 
rind  ont  what  our  press  has  got  to  tell,  and  I 
have  learned  a  lot. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  of  your  foreign 
correspondents  are — I  am  not  commending 
them  all,  but  I  am  certainly  commending  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  reporters 
who  go  abroad  and  stay  long  enough  and  go 
with  an  open  mind.  So  that  I  come  to  you 
with  appreciation  of  what  your  responsibili- 
ties are  and  what  you  are  doing. 

No  Illusions  About  Relations  With  U.S.S.R. 

This  business  of  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  such  goes  back  quite  a  while. 

In  1941  I  went  there  first  with  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  that  time.  That 
was  when  the  Nazi  armies  were  at  the  gates 
of  Moscow. 

I  remember  in  1945  in  San  Francisco  a  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  members  of  the  press.  I 
think  I  had  three  groups,  one  reporters  and 
then  two  groups  were  among  those  that  are  in 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  known  as  columnists. 
And  I  made  the  unfortunate  statement  from 
the  standpoint  of  reaction  that — it  seems  very 
trite  today — that  we  had  to  recognize  that  our 
objectives  and  the  Kremlin's  objectives  were  ir- 
reconcilable but  we  would  have  to  find  some 
way  to  live  on  this  small  planet  and  try  to  avoid 
war. 

Now  that  word  "irreconcilable"  offended  a 
certain  number  of  people.  They  got  up  and  left 
the  room  and  said  I  was  unfit  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  should  be  recalled,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  few  times  that  a  background  off- 
the-record  talk  was  abused;  they  were  so  of- 
fended by  it.  Some  of  them  apologized  after- 
ward, because  it  seems  now  such  a  normal  thing 
to  say.   And  I  still  say  that. 

I  find  no  difference  between  Khrushchev  and 
Stalin  in  terms  of  determination  to  communize 
the  world.  There  is  a  material  difference  in  the 
methods  by  which  they  go  about  it,  and  that  is 
important  in  itself.    But  Mr.  Khrushchev  be- 


lieves that  communism  is  destined  to  rule  the 
world,  just  as  Stalin  did. 

I  think  I  can  sum  it  up  quite  quickly  by  a 
few  sentences  perhaps.  Stalin  used  to  talk 
about  the  advances  of  communism  through  the 
failures  of  capitalism,  and  those  of  you  who 
know  the  Marxian  dialectics  know  just  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  that.  Once  he  said  very  color- 
fully that  communism  breeds  in  the  cesspools  of 
capitalism. 

Khrushchev,  15  years  later,  sitting  in  the 
same  office — this  was  in  1959  when  I  was  there — 
the  same  pictures  on  the  wall,  presumably  the 
same  chair,  said :  "We  are  making  such  an 
enormous  success  of  communism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  other  countries  are  going  to  have 
to  follow  our  example." 

Now  I  say  that  our  objectives  are  still  irrecon- 
cilable. As  the  President  so  wittingly  said  in 
his  speech  before  The  American  University  on 
June  10,3  if  other  countries  would  leave  their 
neighbors  alone  and  permit  the  people  of  those 
countries  to  develop  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing  in  their  own  way  we  would  be  closer 
to  peace.  "We  haven't  arrived  at  that  point  at 
the  present  time. 

Some  day  I  hope  that  a  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  say,  "We  have  Kussia  for  the  Bus- 
sians."  But  the  leadership  of  the  Kremlin  still 
believes  that  it  is  part  of  their  responsibility 
to  push  and  force  and  compel  the  advance  of 
communism  through  every  means  they  can, 
short  of  nuclear  war.  They  believe  still  in  wars 
of  liberation,  as  you  well  know.  So  don't  let's 
have  any  illusions  about  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Areas  of  Common  Interest 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  this  irreconcil- 
ability of  our  objectives,  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  we  have  common  interest,  and  when  I  was 
sent  by  the  President  to  Moscow  we  were  deal- 
ing in  one  of  those  areas. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear,  perhaps 
underlined  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev withdrew  his  offensive  weapons  from 
Cuba,  that  he  does  not  want  to  face  nuclear  war, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  why. 


*  Bulletin  of  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 
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They  have  had  really  a  fantastic  success  in 
the  development  of  their  industry,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  education  and  their  science.  They 
still  are  way  behind  in  agriculture,  as  all  Com- 
munist countries  are.  And,  of  course,  the  life 
of  the  people  is  not  as  free  as  we  would  believe 
it  should  be,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  life 
of  the  people  is  better  than  it  was  before ;  and 
Khrushchev  wants  to  catch  America  in  that 
respect,  as  you  well  know,  and  he  wants  to  avoid 
nuclear  war.  He  doesn't  want  to  see  this 
destroyed,  and  the  people  of  Russia  don't  want 
it. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  there  are  no 
peoples  that  are  more  conscious  of  war  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  people  of  Russia,  because  they 
have  suffered  so  much  and  because  the  prob- 
lems are  always  held  before  them  by  what  they 
get  from  the  press.  Therefore  I  think  we  can 
say  with  assurance  that  when  we  talk  about  a 
test  ban  treaty  as  a  first  step  toward  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  and  when  Khrushchev 
speaks  of  it,  as  he  did  in  his  Pravda  interview 
on  the  Saturday  morning  I  left,  he  is  sincere  in 
that. 

It  is  interesting  that  he  selected  July  15th. 
The  President  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan, 
as  you  know,  wrote  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  June 
8  and  suggested  a  meeting  to  consider  a  test 
ban,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  said,  "All  right,  come 
on  July  15th,"  which  was  just  a  short  time  after 
the  meeting  was  arranged  between  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Moscow  with  a  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  Soviet  Communists,  and  that  had 
been  going  on  for  a  week  or  so  before  we  arrived. 

Major  Issue  Between  Moscow  and  Peiping 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  in  the  moti- 
vations of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  colleagues  that 
their  great  preoccupation  is  this  challenge  of 
Peiping  for  leadership  in  the  Communist  inter- 
national movement. 

Now  even  in  Stalin's  time  I  talked  to  him 
many  times  about  China.  He  had  never 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  we 
haven't  got  time  to  go  into  that  this  morning, 
but  this  difference  between  them  is  of  long  dura- 
tion. It  came  out  rather  more  rigorously  from 
1960  on,  when  the  Soviets  withdrew  their  tech- 


nical assistance  and  withdrew  their  credits  and 
trade.  As  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  said,  "We 
cut  60  percent — only  40  percent  of  what  it  used 
to  be  a  few  years  ago." 

Their  relations  have  been  strained.  But  now 
they  have  come  to  a  great  bitterness  because 
since  Cuba  the  Chinese  Communists  are  making 
greater  efforts,  greater  inroads  in  the  Commu- 
nist parties  around  the  world,  first  in  the  Far 
East,  and  you  notice  in  minority  groups  in  some 
of  the  Communist  parties  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. And  that  is  an  unheard-of  tiling  to  do. 
It  was  written  in  the  book  and  was  accepted 
that  Moscow  was  the  center  of  all  wisdom  as  far 
as  communism  is  concerned.  The  world  was 
going  to  be  dominated  by  communism  with  a 
center  and  seat  in  Moscow. 

Although  there  has  been  a  challenge  before, 
it  has  been  unimportant.  But  now  it  has  made 
some  progress,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  said,  "I  am 
a  man  of  peace,  and  this  removal  of  the  offen- 
sive weapons  from  Cuba  indicates  that  I  want 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  preserve  mankind." 
Peiping  said,  "No,  you  aren't  fit  to  lead  the 
Communist  movement.  You  haven't  got  the 
vigor  and  the  determination  and  courage." 

Now  that  was  pretty  shocking.  And  since 
that  time  there  has  been  an  increasing  feeling 
between  the  two  countries,  and  those  of  you  who 
follow  the  Communist  press  know  that  both 
Peiping  and  Moscow  have  said  some  pretty 
rough  things  about  each  other— and  some  more 
this  morning  about  this  test  ban  treaty.  The 
Chinese  called  it  a  fraud  and  speak  of  it  as  being 
Khrushchev's  selling  out  to  the  imperialists. 

In  any  event,  if  any  of  you  want  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  it,  I  suggest  you  read  the  exchange 
of  letters  that  they  have  had  recently.  They 
are  only  50,000  words  each;  so  it  won't  take  you 
very  long  to  read  them— probably  the  longest 
single  letters  of  correspondence  in  history. 

But  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  Those  of 
you  who  want  to  understand  it  can  see  it  before 
you.  The  issue  now  has  been  made.  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia  are 
maintaining  that  they  are  the  ones  that  are 
going  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world ;  they 
are  going  to  lead  the  world  to  communism,  but 
avoiding  nuclear  war,  and  they  are  just  as  vig- 
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orous,  just  as  determined,  but  they  are  going 
to  do  it  without  endangering  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  whereas  China  is  the  one  that  is  dan- 
gerous— the  Chinese  Communists  are  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  lead  the  world  to  nuclear  holo- 
caust, and  that  is  what  is  the  major  issue  be- 
tween them.     There  are  many  others. 

But  don't  make  any  mistake  about  a  division 
between  them  in  terms  of  repudiating  each  other 
or  breaking — if  there  is  major  trouble — break- 
ing the  front  between  them.  They  have  not 
done  so,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  they 
will. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Now  this  treaty  is  a  good  treaty.  It  is  clear. 
Every  paragraph  was  discussed.  We  under- 
stand each  other.  Some  of  the  wartime  agree- 
ments were  written  so  hurriedly  that  the  words 
concealed  the  meaning  of  the  principals,  and 
that  was  some  of  the  trouble  that  came  from 
them.  Naturally  it  would  be  so.  We  spent 
10  days  at  this.  The  treaty  we  tabled  was  the 
one  that  Mr.  Foster  [William  C.  Foster,  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency]  and  his  group  had  tabled  in  1962  in 
August  in  Geneva  *  and  was  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  all  of  the  people,  the  advisers  of  the 
administration,  and  they  tabled  that  treaty. 
We  went  through  it  with  great  care. 

One  of  the  difficulties  was  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, as  you  remember,  in  his  July  2d  speech 
said  that  two  treaties  shoidd  be  signed  simul- 
taneously, a  nonaggression  pact  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  treaty  countries  as  well  as  a 
nuclear  test  ban. 

Now  this,  of  course,  is  a  test  ban  limited  to 
three  environments :  outer  space,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  under  the  water,  and  it  excludes 
underground.  And  because  underground  is  ex- 
cluded, we  were  able  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
because  in  these  three  environments  it  is  the 
consensus  of  knowledgeable  opinion  that  it  can 
be  policed ;  the  identification — the  detection  and 
identification — is  reasonably  assured. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  his  July  2d 
speech  in  East  Germany  he  brought  that  out, 

4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  17, 1962,  p.  415. 


and  then  it  became  more  clear  that  there  could 
be  an  agreement. 

In  our  10  days'  discussion  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  very  firm  on  re- 
moving a  treaty  for  nonaggression  away  from 
the  test  ban  treaty,  and  that  they  acceded  to. 
You  notice  in  the  communique  5  there  was  refer- 
ence to  it  in  a  paragraph  in  which  we  have 
agreed  to  consult  with  our  allies  and  to  see  how 
and  whether  and  on  what  conditions  and  what 
objectives  we  would  carry  on  further — well,  the 
objective  is  clear — but  the  conditions  in  which 
we  would  carry  forward  discussions  about  a 
nonaggression  pact. 

We  could  not  discuss  that  in  Moscow.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  could 
not  discuss  that  question  without  our  NATO 
allies,  and  we  had  not  consulted  them  in 
advance. 

Khrushchev  wants  for  some  reason  or  other 
to  continue  discussions  and  is  very  anxious  to 
make  some  progress  in  that  field.  I  was  not 
able  to  explore  very  thoroughly  what  his  rea- 
sons were.  But  I  am  quite  ready  to  say  that 
he  made  it  plain  he  was  not  going  to  demand 
a  recognition  of  East  Germany  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  test  ban.  He  recognizes  that 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  don't  intend  to 
recognize  what  we  call  the  East  German  "re- 
gime," but  still  known  as  the  Soviet  zone  of 
occupation  of  Germany.  We  are  for  the  reuni- 
fication of  Germany  and  support  the  Germans 
in  that  context. 

Now,  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  are 
clear.  They  are  limited,  of  course.  There  is 
a  withdrawal  clause,  which  is  also  clear,  and 
the  other  provisions,  if  you  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  read  it.  We  were  able  to  go  through 
paragraph  by  paragraph  and  exchange  views  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  we  agreed  that  we  understood  each 
other.  There  is  no  secret  agreement;  there  is 
no  gimmick  in  this  agreement  and  no  secret 
understandings. 

Now,  it  has  a  limited  objective,  of  course. 
But  it  is  the  first  step  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war,  as  the  President  said  the  other  night,6 


5  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  239. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  234. 
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and  I  won't  run  through  what  it  does  not  do. 
But  it  is  the  first  step  in  bringing  under  con- 
trol nuclear  power  in  connection  with  weapons, 
and  if  it  is  followed  by  further  steps  it  may 
be  a  signal  event. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  called  it  a  breakthrough  in 
his  press  conference  published  in  Pravda  the 
morning  I  left,  but  of  course  he  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  to  be  further  steps. 

The  other  importance  of  it,  of  course,  is  that 
the  people  of  the  world  do  not  want  to  see  fur- 
ther testing  in  the  atmosphere.  They  are 
gravely  concerned  over  the  contamination  of 
the  atmosphere.  And  if  any  of  you  have 
traveled,  you  know  that  particularly  the  under- 
developed countries — I  wouldn't  say  particu- 
larly, but  since  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
nuclear  weapons — they  are  enormously  con- 
cerned. This  isn't  in  connection  with  their 
weapons,  but  they  are  concerned  over  the  health 
of  their  children,  and  I  think  that  is  true  of 
this  country,  and  the  reports  we  get  from  abroad 
show  that  it  is  overwhelmingly  true  around 
the  world. 

Now  I  am  very  much  interested — I  have  in 
my  hand — I  was  just  given  this  as  I  came  in — 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  which 
I  understand  is  a  distinguished  group  of  2,500 
members,  has  come  out  in  support — or  the 
board  of  directors  have  come  out  for  very  im- 
portant reasons  with  the  statement  "The  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists  believes  that  it 
would  be  a  national  catastrophe  if  the  pending 
test  ban  agreement  was  not  ratified,"  and  so 
forth. 

Now  I  think  you  will  find  more  and  more  peo- 
ple speaking  in  this  vein.  There  are  those  who 
legitimately  want  to  know  the  effect  on  our 
security,  and  I  can  say  this  unequivocally  as 
far  as  my  judgment  is  concerned — I  am  not  ask- 
ing you  to  say  that  everybody  agrees  with  it — 
but  it  is  my  judgment  that  if  we  continue  to 
spend  the  money  that  is  necessary  on  scientific 
development,  the  development  of  our  missiles, 
the  capability  of  delivery,  and  keep  up  with  our 
underground  testing,  spend  the  money  on 
energy,  and  if  we  maintain  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we 
can  maintain  the  kind  of  predominance  in  the 
nuclear  field  which  is  necessary  as  a  great  deter- 


rent; and  so  to  turn  away  from  this,  I  think, 
would  be  a  very  great  tragedy.  It  couldn't,  be 
better  expressed  than  by  this  statement  of  the 
directors  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists. 


U.S.   Recognizes   Military  Junta 
as  Government  of  Ecuador 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  399  dated  July  31 

The  Department  of  State  has  cabled  our 
Ambassador  in  Quito,  Maurice  M.  Bernbaum, 
directing  him  to  acknowledge  the  note  of  July 
12 1  from  the  military  junta  of  Ecuador.  By 
means  of  this  acknowledgment  we  are  resum- 
ing relations  with  Ecuador  and  are  recognizing 
the  military  junta  as  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Ecuador.  This  action  was  taken  after 
consultation  with  other  hemisphere  govern- 
ments in  the  light  of  the  following  factors : 

The  United  States  Government  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  authority  of  the  military  junta 
has  been  accepted  and  recognized  throughout 
the  national  territory  and  has  noted  the  junta's 
stated  intention  to  respect  Ecuador's  interna- 
tional obligations. 

The  note  of  July  12  declared  that  a  military 
junta  constituted  by  the  combined  command  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Ecuador  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  governing  the  nation  until  such 
time  as  it  would  be  possible  to  organize  elec- 
tions in  which  the  people  of  Ecuador  would  be 
able  to  exercise  their  will  freely  within  the  pro- 
visions of  a  new  constitution. 

The  United  States  Government  has  noted 
with  special  satisfaction  the  solemn  assurances 
offered  by  the  military  junta  of  its  determina- 
tion to  restore  Ecuador  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In 
public  statements  the  junta  has  indicated  its 
belief  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved  in  substan- 
tially less  than  2  years.  The  junta  also  has  de- 
clared its  intention  to  provide  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  lay  the  basis  for  the  return  to  civil- 
ian government  via  constitutional  procedures. 


1  Not  printed. 
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While  these  assurances  offered  by  the  junta  have 
essened  the  concern  which  naturally  arose  in 
he  United  States  following  the  events  of  July 
Ll,  the  United  States  Government  reiterates  its 
irm  belief,  shared  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere, 
hat  military  seizures  of  political  power  should 
lot  become  an  acceptable  substitute  for  consti- 
utional  procedures. 


J.S.  Comments  on  Communist 
Inspired  Incidents  in  Korea 

Two  U.S.  soldiers  were  killed  and  a  third 
.counded  on  July  29  in  an  ambush  by  North 
{Sprv  an  infiltrators  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Korean  demilitarized  zone  about  20  miles  north 
)/  Seoul.  On  the  following  day  some  of  the 
tame  group  of  infiltrators  were  pursued  by  U.S. 
loldiers  and  Korean  police  and  one  American 
man,  one  Korean  police  officer,  and  two 
\orth  Koreans  were  killed.  Following  are 
Department  statements  regarding  the  two  inci- 
tents  which  were  read  to  news  correspondents 
m  Richard  I.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Office 
)f  Xt  ws. 

>EPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  JULY  29 

We  are  outraged  by  this  latest  incident, 
vhich  is  reminiscent  of  the  Communist  grenade 
ittack  on  a  guard  post  on  our  side  last  Decem- 
ber, in  which  one  U.S.  soldier  was  killed  and 
mother  wounded.  There  have  been  similar  at- 
acks  on  ROK  [Republic  of  Korea]  Army  per- 
sonnel as  well.  We  are  calling  an  early  meeting 
)f  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  to  con- 
"ront  the  Communist  side  with  these  latest 
uurders. 

In  the  latest  case,  the  ambush  took  place  close 
:o  the  southern  edge  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
igainst  a  jeep  carrying  Ninth  Regiment,  First 
Cavalry,  personnel  to  a  guard  post  in  the  demil- 
tarized  zone.  Automatic  weapons,  which  are 
mnned  in  the  demilitarized  zone,  were  used  in 
;he  attack. 


In  addition  to  calling  an  early  meeting  of  the 
MAC,  we  will  have  to  consider  what  other 
actions  we  will  take.  It  is  this  kind  of  delib- 
erately planned  and  executed  violation,  as  well 
as  the  unjust  detention  of  persons  like  Captain 
[Ben  W.]  Stutts  and  Captain  [Carleton] 
Voltz,1  which  reminds  us  that  the  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communists  keep  the  peace  in  Korea 
only  insofar  as  deterred  by  the  continued 
presence  of  U.N.  strength. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  JULY  30 

The  facts  of  today's  encounter,  so  far  as  we 
know  them,  are  as  follows : 

At  9 :00  a.m.  this  morning,  Korean  time,  an 
estimated  group  of  five  North  Korean  infiltra- 
tors were  seen  by  South  Korean  police  near 
Munsan-ni,  about  7  miles  south  of  the  point  of 
yesterday's  attack. 

Fifteen  U.S.  soldiers  were  dispatched  from 
a  nearby  First  Cavalry  Division  unit  to  assist 
in  running  them  down.  In  the  ensuing  fire 
fight,  one  American  serviceman,  one  Korean 
police  officer,  and  two  of  the  North  Korean 
agents  were  killed.  At  this  point,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  is  still  going  on. 

As  far  as  countermeasures  are  concerned, 
these  are  under  discussion  here  and  with  our 
people  in  Korea. 

Today's  incident  is  one  result  of  the  intensive 
alert  and  search  operations  now  under  way. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday : 
that  these  incidents  remind  us  that  the  peace 
in  Korea  is  kept  only  by  U.N.  strength  and  de- 
termination to  resist  Communist  aggression. 

At  this  point,  these  attacks  appear  to  be  a 
reflection  of  the  North  Korean  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  armistice.  However,  I  would  not  want 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  linked 
to  wider  developments  in  Asia. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p. 
246. 
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Our  Policy  Toward  Africa 


by  J.  Wayne  Fredericks 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  again  on  the  Africa 
studies  program  sponsored  by  the  Social 
Studies  Institute  of  St.  Paul.  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  St.  Paul  public  schools 
for  having  had  the  vision  to  initiate  this  type 
of  program,  which  has  already  led  communi- 
ties in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  start  simi- 
lar African  summer  courses  for  adults  and 
students  interested  in  African  affairs.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  of  the  increasing  public 
interest  in  this  area  in  African  developments. 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  the  newly 
independent  countries  of  Africa.  It  has  an 
interest  in  the  still  nonindependent  areas  of 
Africa.  And  it  has  an  interest  in  South  Africa, 
too.  It  is  not  only  political,  economic,  and 
social  interests  that  bind  us  to  the  African  Con- 
tinent but  the  self-interest  of  maintaining  peace 
and  stability  there  as  well  as  throughout  the 
world. 

A  year  ago  when  I  appeared  on  this  plat- 
form, I  asserted  that  America's  vital  interest 
was  peace  for  ourselves  and  our  children  and 
that  this  depended  on  stability  and  satisfaction 
around  the  world.  The  sudden  emergence  of 
African  nations  and  the  startling  upsurge  of 
African  influence  in  the  U.N.  and  its  specialized 
agencies  have  placed  the  concerns  of  Africans 
before  the  American  people  in  a  dramatic  way 
and  demand  an  understanding  of  them  as  they 
relate  to  our  national  security. 

Let's  review  briefly  the  basic  African  con- 
cerns.   All  over  the  continent  Africans  con- 


1  Address  made  at  the  St.  Paul  Social  Studies  Insti- 
tute, Como  Park  Junior  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  July  18  (press  release  390) . 


tinue  to  give  the  highest  importance  to  five  re 
quirements:  (1)  freedom,  (2)  dignity,  (3)  i 
more  abundant  life,  (4)  African  unity,  and  (5; 
freedom  from  cold- war  involvement. 

The  United  States  respects  the  desire  of  thi 
Africans  to  remain  free  of  cold-war  entangle 
ments,  and  we  support  these  other  goals  whicl 
the  Africans  have  set  for  themselves. 

We  are  interested  in  African  development 
and  our  program  is  making  a  substantial  con 
tribution.  Our  policy  is  to  help  Africans  be 
cause  we  believe  that  their  independence  wil 
be  strengthened  by  undertakings  contributing 
to  a  more  rational  use  of  scarce  human  anc 
material  resources. 

Our  desire  is  to  maintain  and  strengthen  tht 
mutually  beneficial  relationships  which  exisl 
between  European  and  African  nations  in  manj 
parts  of  the  African  Continent.  Europe's  as- 
sistance to  Africa  is  greater  than  our  own,  anc 
we  look  to  European  countries  to  continue  t( 
play  a  principal  role  in  financing  Africar 
assistance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  necessitj 
for  the  United  States  to  prevent  Communis! 
penetration  for  subversion  through  providing 
new  nations  an  alternative  source  of  aid  tc 
the  often  still-suspect  former  colonial  metro- 
poles.  At  the  same  time,  the  recent  Claj 
Committee  report  asserted,  ".  .  .  the  need  foi 
development  assistance  and  U.S.  interest  ir 
providing  it  would  continue  even  if  the  cole 
war  and  all  our  outstanding  political  differ- 
ences with  the  Communists  were  to  be  resolved 
tomorrow." 

In  the  interval  since  I  last  appeared  on  this 
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.atforrn,  the  people  of  Algeria  in  cooperation 
ith  France  have  achieved  their  freedom,  and 
ranee  continues  to  provide  vital  assistance  to 
lis  area  despite  the  violence  which  occurred 

the  end  of  French  rule.  In  the  Congo  the 
nited  Nations  aided  in  the  reintegration  of 
[atanga,  permitting  the  Congolese  the  first  real 
pportunity  since  independence  to  concentrate 
a  their  complex  nation-building  problem, 
he  resumption  of  relations  between  Belgium 
ad  the  Congo  now  permits  Belgium  to  assist 
le  Congo  in  many  fields. 

But  the  most  urgent  problem  moving  Afri- 
m  nationalists  today  remains  the  application 
f  self-determination  in  the  Portuguese  terri- 
Dries  in  Africa  and  for  the  nonwhite  populace 
f  South  Africa. 

he  Cause  of  African  Unity 

African  influence  in  the  United  Nations  and 
ts  specialized  agencies  in  the  past  year  has 
frown  startlingly.  We  have  the  best  examples 
»f  this  influence  today  in  their  actions  in  the 
nternational  Labor  Organization,  in  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  in 
he  UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization]  educa- 
ion  meeting  in  Geneva  in  the  past  month  as  the 
Vfrican  nations  have  sought  to  expel  Portugal 
ind  South  Africa  from  these  organizations  be- 
cause of  their  inflexible  positions. 

A  new  degree  of  effectiveness  of  African  or- 
ganization is  traceable  to  the  meeting  of  African 
•hiefs  of  state  in  Addis  Ababa  in  May,  where 
hey,  among  other  things,  established  an  Afri- 
can Liberation  Committee.  The  committee  is 
ilready  functioning  in  Dar-es-Salaam  in  sup- 
port of  African  nationalist  movements  in  the 
■dll  dependent  areas  of  the  continent. 

At  Addis  Ababa  also  the  cause  of  African 
unity  was  advanced  with  the  signing  by  30 
heads  of  state  of  a  charter  establishing  an  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity.  The  charter  has 
already  been  ratified  by  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  signatory  states  and  will,  therefore,  for- 
mally enter  into  force  in  the  near  future. 

In  my  opinion  the  establishment  of  the  OAU 
is  indeed  a  significant  and  historic  event.  It 
indicates  that  Africa  is  on  the  threshold  of  an 
exciting  new  chapter  in  the  advance  toward 


unity,  a  unity  which  was  denied  to  them  because 
of  long  years  of  colonial  domination. 

The  United  States,  as  in  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  heartily  supports  the  establishment  of 
institutions  which  will  promote  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  cooperation  in  Africa. 
Among  the  institutions  called  for  in  the  OAU 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  of  Media- 
tion, Conciliation  and  Arbitration  to  settle  all 
disputes  among  themselves  by  peaceful  means. 
Other  important  commissions  to  be  established 
by  the  OAU  are  for  economic  and  social  affairs, 
education  and  culture,  defense,  and  health,  sani- 
tation, and  nutrition. 

The  establishment  of  a  workable  OAU  could 
give  further  impetus  to  the  activities  of  impor- 
tant regional  organizations  already  functioning, 
such  as  the  African  and  Malagasy  Union,  com- 
prising 13  French-speaking  states,  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  and 
the  East  African  Common  Services  Organiza- 
tion, which  provides  a  considerable  degree  of 
economic  integration  in  that  area  of  Africa. 

Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda  are  report- 
ed to  be  negotiating  for  the  establishment  soon 
of  an  East  African  federation  with  strong  cen- 
tral powers  to  more  effectively  pool  their  na- 
tional resources  for  the  common  good.  Zanzi- 
bar, a  self-governing  British  territory,  is  also 
considering  joining  this  East  African  federa- 
tion. Tanganyika  and  Uganda  are  independ- 
ent, while  Kenya,  which  only  recently  elected  an 
African  government,  is  expected  to  obtain  her 
independence  soon.  Such  a  federation,  if  suc- 
cessful, could  also  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  neighboring  African  areas  where  the 
African  people  have  not  yet  obtained  self- 
determination  and  self-government. 

Nothing  in  the  past  year  has  altered  my  con- 
viction that  one-party  government  in  Africa 
does  not  exclude  the  practice  of  democratic 
principles  like  free  discussion  and  universal 
adult  suffrage,  although  in  some  places  freedoms 
we  cherish  are  restricted.  Independence-mind- 
ed Africa  remains  determined  to  be  free  of  both 
Soviet  bloc  controls  and  undue  Western  influ- 
ence. In  the  past  year  the  Communists  have 
initiated  a  review  of  their  African  policies  be- 
cause of  the  clear  rebuffs  administered  by  the 
Republic  of  Guinea  and  newly  independent  Al- 
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geria.  Communism,  which  demands  uniform- 
ity, has  made  no  enduring  friends  in  Africa; 
the  Western  World  of  free  choice  tolerates,  in- 
deed welcomes  and  thrives  on,  African  national 
individuality. 

The  United  States  must  remain  a  progressive, 
dynamic,  democratic  nation,  and  it  must  avoid 
identification  with  reaction  if  it  is  to  maintain 
its  leadership  and  win  the  cooperation  of  Africa. 
In  recent  weeks  the  United  States  has  faced  a 
special  test,  not  in  the  foreign  field  but  in  its 
domestic  racial  crisis.  President  Kennedy's 
honest  recognition  of  our  racial  injustice  and 
his  expression  of  determination  to  see  this  wrong 
righted  have,  initially  at  least,  maintained  Afri- 
ca's respect. 

The  past  year,  therefore,  in  summary  has  wit- 
nessed important  advances  in  the  area  of  Afri- 
can political  freedom,  individual  dignity,  and 
African  unity.  African  nations  have  main- 
tained, indeed  strengthened,  their  freedom  from 
cold-war  involvement  while  progress  toward  a 
more  abundant  life  has  proceeded  less  spectac- 
ularly in  the  day-to-day  expansion  of  economic 
development  activities. 

At  the  same  time  the  higher  degree  of  Afri- 
can organization  reflected  in  the  Addis  Ababa 
conference  and  its  aftermath  have  brought  to 
crisis  stage  the  problems  of  Portuguese  and 
South  African  inflexibility  where  self-determi- 
nation and  the  political  franchise  are  concerned. 

U.S.  Policy  and  Southern  Africa 

Before  turning  to  consider  this  crisis  in  south- 
ern Africa  and  to  its  special  relation  to  our  own 
Afro-American  problem,  let  me  review  what 
U.S.  policy  has  been  toward  this  area  of  Africa. 
Our  policy,  simply  stated,  is  to  support  the 
aspirations  for  freedom  of  parts  of  Africa  still 
not  independent.  The  United  States  supports 
the  continuing  tide  of  self-determination  and 
the  expeditious  preparation  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  dependent  areas. 

On  Portuguese  Angola  the  United  States 
voted  for  a  U.N.  resolution  2  reaffirming  the  "in- 
alienable right  of  the  Angolan  people  to  self- 
determination  and  independence"  and  urging 

*U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1742  (XVI)  ;  for  background  and 
text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  5,  1962,  p.  385. 


Portugal  "in  particular  to  set  up  freely  elected 
and  representative  political  institutions  with  a 
view  to  transfer  of  power  to  the  people  of 
Angola."  But  the  United  States  opposed  a  res- 
olution recommending  "immediate"  independ- 
ence for  Angola,  in  the  belief  this  would  be 
counterproductive  in  Angola  rather  than  pro- 
mote social  and  economic  progress  for  the 
Angolan  people  in  view  of  the  desperate  short- 
age of  educated  and  trained  people. 

On  another  dependent  area,  South-West 
Africa,  the  United  States  voted  for  a  U.N.  reso- 
lution3 to  have  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
establish  an  "effective  U.N.  presence"  in  that 
territory,  which  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
administers.  The  United  States  maintained 
that  South  Africa  still  had  international  obli- 
gations in  South-West  Africa  and  should  aban- 
don apartheid  in  that  territory,  recognize  its 
people's  right  to  self-determination,  and  "pro- 
ceed to  move  in  that  direction." 

With  respect  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
our  view  is  clear.  We  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  apartheid.  Our  traditions  and  our  values 
permit  us  no  other  position.  We  believe  that 
the  continuation  of  apartheid  can  lead  only  to 
profound  human  tragedy  for  all  races  in  Africa. 
We  are  firmly  committed  to  use  our  best  efforts 
to  encourage  South  Africa  to  abandon  these 
policies  and  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  under 
the  U.N.  Charter. 

You  should  understand  that  the  African 
leaders  are  fiercely  determined  to  win  freedom 
for  all  the  peoples  of  Africa.  Prime  Minister 
Milton  Obote  of  Uganda  during  a  commence- 
ment address  at  Long  Island  University  on 
June  14  expressed  this  thought  in  these  trench- 
ant words : 

The  African  leaders  expect  the  West  to  practice  those 
ideals  of  Christianity  and  democracy  that  they  preach. 
We  are  disappointed  to  find  the  West  compromising 
on  the  very  principles  they  value  so  much  in  their 
countries  whenever  they  are  faced  with  African  prob- 
lems. In  the  case  of  South  Africa  and  even  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  the  West  preaches  one  thing  and  prac- 


3  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1805  (XVII);  for  statements 
made  by  U.S.  Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship),  see  U.S.  delegation 
press  releases  4094  dated  Nov.  13  and  4098  dated  Nov. 
19,  1962. 
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tkes  another.  The  "Western  knowledge,  thought  and 
ideals  which  the  West  advances  with  one  hand  are  at 
the  same  time  being  withdrawn  by  the  other. 

Civil  Rights  and  Foreign  Relations 

As  the  African  people  are  busily  engaged  in 
building  up  their  new  states  and  properly  uti- 
lizing their  hard-won  independence,  they  at  the 
same  time  are  not  unmindful  that  American 
Negroes  are  seeking  to  gain  equality  of  citizen- 
ship in  our  own  country.  Examples  of  racial 
discrimination  and  acts  of  violence  in  the 
United  States  have  been  widely  reported  abroad. 
Soviet  propaganda  organs  have  been  inundat- 
ing the  world  with  pictures  and  lurid  stories 
about  hostile  acts  committed  against  Negro 
demonstrators  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

Secretary  Eusk,  commenting  upon  this  sit- 
uation,4 said  that  we  ought  all  to  recognize  that 
"this  nation  is  now  confronted  with  one  of  the 
gravest  issues  that  we  have  had  since  1865  and 
that  this  issue  deeply  affects  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations."  In  our  effort  to  sup- 
port the  great  causes  of  freedom  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Rusk  noted,  we  in  this  country  "are  run- 
ning this  race  with  one  of  our  legs  in  a  cast." 

Until  the  present,  the  internal  question  of 
civil  rights — with  all  it  involves  for  the  Amer- 
ican Negro — and  the  international  question  of 
United  States  and  Africa  have  only  occasionally 
been  directly  related.  For  example,  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  with  respect  to  segre- 
gation helped  improve  our  image  in  Africa,  just 
as  Little  Rock  made  our  position  more  difficult. 
At  the  same  time,  American  Negro  interest  in 
Africa  has  been  sporadically  increasing,  with 
ensuing  implications  for  American  policy.  But 
because  avowed  Federal  Government  policy  has 
been  on  the  side  of  integration  and  equality  of 
treatment  the  pressures  on  governmental  leaders 
were  neither  intense  nor  prolonged  as  far  as 
African  policy  was  concerned,  and  the  foreign 
reaction  to  events  in  this  country  was  blunted. 

In  my  opinion  the  situation  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing. The  consequences  of  this  change  for 
United  States  policy  toward  Africa  need  search- 
ing examination.  The  principal  reason  for  this 
change  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  racial  crisis 


1  Bulletin  of  June  17, 1963,  p.  935. 


coincides  with  the  new  confrontation  of  forces 
in  Africa  over  colonialism  and  apartheid. 

At  home  Negroes  are  clearly  not  going  to  put 
up  with  further  delay  on  the  civil  rights  issue. 
This  means  there  may  be  more  incidents,  with 
pictures  such  as  that  of  the  Birmingham  police- 
man with  a  dog  leaping  at  a  Negro.  Our  strife 
will  remind  people  of  strife  in  South  Africa. 

As  tension  mounts  the  Negro  elements  of  the 
population  become  a  more  articulate  force  in 
the  public  life  of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of 
practical  politics,  they  may  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise this  force  in  other  fields  than  domestic  civil 
rights.  This  trend  is  both  an  opportunity  and 
a  problem  in  the  conduct  of  policy  toward 
Africa,  for  if  Negro  opinion  is  well  informed 
it  will  be  helpful  but  if  it  is  merely  a  reflection 
of  its  frustration  at  home  it  could  easily  be 
harmful  to  our  long-term  interests  in  Africa. 

Drive  for  Self-Determination 

The  significant  developments  in  Africa  which 
may  bring  about  a  dangerous  situation  are 
these : 

We  have  increasingly  endorsed  self-deter- 
mination in  Africa  and  have  welcomed  the 
emergence  of  the  independent  African  nations. 
With  one  exception  this  transformation  has 
been  amazingly  peaceful.  However,  we  are 
down  to  the  hard  core  of  dependent  Africa.  We 
have  been  hopeful  that  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  will  find  it  in  their  interest  to  cooperate 
in  peaceful  political  change.  There  has  been 
little  evidence  that  this  is  their  intention,  and 
African  nations  demand  that  the  world  choose 
now  to  support  more  positive  actions. 

In  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  Africa  we 
may  find  ourselves  having  to  acquiesce  in  more 
extreme  action  or  face  sharply  reduced  influ- 
ence, to  the  detriment  of  other  important  objec- 
tives. At  the  U.N.  we  shall  more  and  more 
be  branded  as  hypocrites  by  the  Afro-Asians 
and  branded  as  traitors  to  the  West  by  their 
opponents. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  at  Addis  Ababa  Afri- 
can leaders  organized  themselves  for  a  con- 
certed assault  on  these  pockets  of  resistance. 
Conference  resolutions  condemned  racial  dis- 
crimination everywhere  and  set  up  a  special 
fund  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  southern 
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Africa.  The  conference  also  adopted  resolu- 
tions on  decolonization,  urging  the  great  powers 
to  cease  aid  to  colonial  governments  which  use 
that  aid  to  suppress  nationalist  liberation 
movements. 

In  the  weeks  since  Addis  Ababa  the  Africans, 
in  an  impressive  demonstration  of  their  new- 
found unity,  attempted  at  the  annual  Geneva 
meeting  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion to  obtain  the  expulsion  of  South  Africa 
and,  failing  that,  withdrew  from  further  con- 
ference participation.  In  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing the  governing  body  of  ILO  recommended 
to  the  United  Nations  that  it  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  expulsion  of  South  Africa  from  the 
world  organization. 

At  the  UNESCO  education  meeting  a  reso- 
lution expelling  Portugal  was  adopted,  and 
Portugal  withdrew  protesting  the  resolution's 
illegality. 

This  week  in  Geneva  also,  where  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  meet- 
ing, South  Africa  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  ECOSOC 
regional  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 
South  Africa  had  been  prevented  from  partici- 
pating effectively  in  that  organization's  work 
and  withdrew  in  the  face  of  the  certainty  of  a 
vote  formally  to  expel  her. 

President  Nyerere 5  made  clear  African  feel- 
ing on  Monday  [July  15]  in  his  speech  at  the 
National  Press  Club  when  he  said : 

Although  we  have  as  much  to  gain  as  anyone  [from 
participation  in  international  bodies],  we  break  up  use- 
ful technical  meetings  because  we  will  not  cooperate 
with  South  Africa  and  Portugal. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  these  things.  They 
ask  us  why  we  do  not  get  on  with  the  job  of  dealing 
with  the  social  and  economic  problems  facing  our  own 
countries,  and  why  we  do  not  leave  the  other  matters 
alone  until  we  have  done  so.  .  .  .  Our  nationalist 
motivation  .  .  .  means  that  continuing  colonialism 
anywhere — but  particularly  in  Africa — is  an  affront  to 
those  of  us  who  have  won  independence.  .  .  .  Tan- 
ganyika cannot  rest  content  while  alien  rule  continues 
in  the  south  of  our  continent. 


6  Julius  K.  Nyerere,  President  of  Tanganyika,  made 
an  official  visit  to  the  United  States  July  14-20;  for 
text  of  a  joint  communique  by  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Nyerere,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  5,  1963,  p.  198. 


Problem  of  Political  Stability 

The  problem  of  maintaining  political  stability 
in  a  newly  independent  nation  is  an  extremely 
complicated  and  delicate  task.  The  people  de- 
mand much,  and  often  there  is  relatively  little  to 
give.  And  the  task  of  providing  what  little 
there  is  satisfactorily  calls  for  a  high  degree  of 
statesmanship. 

In  most  African  colonies  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  indigenous  civil  servants  were  trained. 
Therefore  the  new  governments  have  had  to 
choose  between  continuing  all  or  part  of  a 
trained  European  civil  service  or  employing  un- 
trained or  partially  trained  indigenous  people. 
This  choice  has  been  and  remains  a  hard  one  be- 
tween governmental  efficiency  and  the  political 
pressure  of  rapid  Africanization.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  Africans  can  be  trained  to  do 
the  job,  but  this  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
Schools  of  public  administration,  therefore,  be- 
come a  tremendously  important  part  of  any 
African  program. 

In  the  larger  countries  with  well-developed 
tribal  loyalties  there  is  the  added  problem  of 
making  the  power  of  the  central  government 
effective  in  the  remoter  regions. 

It  is  challenges  such  as  these  that  tend  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  vigorous,  often  one- 
party  systems  to  provide  order  and  direction 
during  the  transition  from  strong  centralized 
colonial  rule  to  the  yet-to-be-developed  African 
national  norms.  According  to  a  recent  analysis 
of  political  systems  in  32  African  nations,  the 
one-party  system  prevails  in  15  countries  and 
the  multiparty  system  flourishes  in  another  15 
states,  while  in  2  African  countries  (Libya  and 
Sudan)  no  elections  have  been  held  in  some 
time. 

Much  as  we  would  prefer  systems  more  in 
keeping  with  the  particular  kind  of  democratic 
tradition  we  are  accustomed  to,  it  is  important 
to  understand  Africa's  one-party  systems. 
First  of  all,  they  normally  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  monolithic  Nazi  and  Communist 
models  that  the  term  "one-party  system"  imme- 
diately evokes  in  this  country.  There  is  a  vary- 
ing amount  of  internal  discussion  and  plurality 
in  decision-making  inside  the  one-party  frame- 
work.    Furthermore,  it  can  be  hoped  that  the 
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present  phase  is  transitional.  We  must  remem- 
ber there  was  no  two-party  system  in  this  coun- 
try immediately  after  our  Revolution.  Most  of 
today's  African  political  leaders  are  the  revolu- 
tionary fathers  of  their  countries,  and  wide- 
spread formal  opposition  to  them  is  probably 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  early  days  of 
independence. 

An  explanation  of  the  party  system  and  de- 
mocracy in  Africa  was  recently  given  by  Tom 
Mboya,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Constitutional 
Affairs  in  Kenya  and  Secretary-General  of  the 
recently  victorious  Kenya  African  National 
Union.    He  said: 

Democracy  is  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people.  The  supporters  of  the  party  sys- 
tem argue  as  though  the  word  "people"  in  this 
definition  read  "party."  A  government  which  gives  all 
citizens  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  contest  elections, 
and  the  right  to  express  themselves  freely  inside  and 
outside  parliament  is  not  undemocratic. 

Concern  With  Living  Standards 

While  Africa  is  making  progress  toward  im- 
proving its  political  societies,  its  leaders  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  urgent  necessity 
of  improving  the  standards  of  living  of  their 
people,  which  are  abnormally  low  when  com- 
pared with  Europe  or  the  United  States.  The 
average  annual  per  capita  income  is  only  $90 
for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for  Africa  as  a 
whole.  S132.  Compare  that  with  the  $2,500  per 
capita  income  in  the  United  States.  The  aver- 
age African  farmer — and  most  Africans  are 
farmers — can  produce  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  output  of  his  North  American  counterpart. 
Such  statistics  as  these  give  some  indication  of 
Africa's  imperative  needs. 

Foreign  capital  investments  have  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  African 
mterprises  and  should  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  The  Africans  have  said  that  they  wel- 
come private  capital  investment  with  the  caveat 
that  it  should  contribute  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  be 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  "outsiders."  The  days 
of  colonial  exploitation  in  Africa  have  virtually 
come  to  an  end. 

If  the  African  people  over  the  long  term  are 
to  obtain  a  higher  standard  of  living,  they  must 


look  primarily  to  their  own  resources  to  develop 
their  economic  and  social  potentialities.  Afri- 
can leaders,  faced  with  a  paucity  of  university- 
educated  people  and  a  literacy  rate  averaging 
only  about  10  percent,  therefore  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  developing  educational  and  techni- 
cal training  facilities  that  will  provide  the  pro- 
fessional and  skilled  personnel  so  urgently 
needed  in  all  sectors  of  their  society. 

American  programs  of  assistance,  encompass- 
ing all  levels  of  formal  education  as  well  as 
technical  and  professional  courses  and  intern- 
ships in  Africa  and  overseas,  are  helping  to 
fulfill  this  need.  Our  assistance  also  includes 
health  programs  designed  to  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity and  general  well-being  of  individuals. 

Private  American  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dations, the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  are  engaged  in  vitally 
needed  educational  and  health  projects  in  vari- 
ous African  areas.  Through  the  activities  of 
Operations  Crossroads  about  300  students  from 
American  colleges  paid  their  own  passage  to 
Africa  to  work  on  worthwhile  projects  along- 
side young  Africans.  Their  goal  was  to  im- 
prove relations  between  Africa  and  the  United 
States  and  to  help  Africans  help  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  developments  in 
the  African  training  program  has  been  the  out- 
standing success  scored  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
These  trained  and  dedicated  volunteers  are  ex- 
cellent "ambassadors  of  good  will"  for  the 
United  States.  The  volunteers,  besides  helping 
to  build  better  societies  in  Africa,  are  giving 
the  Africans  a  glimpse  of  American  idealism  in 
action.  Nearly  1,500  American  men  and 
women  are  serving  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
in  16  African  countries. 

The  United  Nations  programs  in  Africa, 
which  the  United  States  is  supporting,  are  pro- 
viding substantial  assistance  to  the  well-being 
of  Africa.  The  U.N.  through  its  specialized 
agencies  has  been  especially  active  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  health.  The  U.N.'s  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  has  given  high  pri- 
ority to  projects  for  improving  agriculture  to 
bolster  the  economic  development  of  the 
African  nations. 

American   leadership   in    world   affairs   re- 
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quires  us  to  take  a  positive  role  in  Africa.  We 
must  keep  our  eyes  on  the  long-term  future  of 
Africa,  which  I  regard  as  bright  with  promise. 
Therefore  let  us  not  be  dismayed  by  tempo- 
rary disappointments,  misunderstandings,  and 
perhaps  setbacks.  In  the  formulation  of 
United  States  foreign  policies  toward  Africa, 
we  see  these  nations  as  important  members  of 
the  world  community,  having  their  own  dignity 
and  sharing  with  us  in  the  great  aspirations  of 
human  rights,  freedom,  and  independence. 


Ambassadors  Asked  To  Report 
on  Activities  in  Promoting  Exports 

Press  release  401  dated  August  2 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  August  2  signed  a 
letter  to  American  ambassadors  abroad  concern- 
ing the  strong  emphasis  which  the  export  drive 
continues  to  require  for  balance-of -payments 
reasons.  The  text  of  Secretary  Rushes  letter 
follows. 

August  2,  1963 
Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  You  will  recall  that 
in  my  letter  of  October  19,  1962,1  I  emphasized 
the  role  which  our  Chiefs  of  Mission  and  their 
senior  staff  members  would  need  to  play  in  order 
for  us  to  succeed  in  our  joint  efforts  to  expand 
adequately  the  volume  of  American  exports. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  our  balance-of  - 
payments  situation  remains  a  very  real  and 
stubborn  problem,  even  though  our  current  ex- 
port volume  constitutes  some  improvement  over 
the  recent  past.  The  facts  are  that  imports  in 
1962  increased  by  $1.7  billion  while  exports  in- 
creased by  $800  million  (from  $20.1  to  $20.9 
billion) .  Hence  our  net  surplus  on  merchandise 
trade  declined.  International  payments  of  all 
types,  which  include  military  expenditures  and 
foreign  aid,  of  course,  continued  to  exceed  re- 
ceipts and  our  balance  of  payments  remained 
in  the  red  by  some  $2.2  billion. 

As  a  companion  piece  to  the  export  drive,  the 
Administration  is  taking  all  actions  which  it 
believes  are  currently  possible — consistent  with 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  and  position  of 


leadership  in  the  free  world — to  moderate  the 
bulanoe-of -payments  impact  of  our  govern- 
mental activities  and  programs  abroad.2 
Clearly  these  actions  need  to  be,  kept  within 
those  bounds  which  will  neither  impair  our  na- 
tional security  and  other  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives nor  circumscribe  the  latitude  which  our 
citizens  enjoy  in  their  trade  and  financial  rela- 
tionships abroad.  If  the  United  States  can 
push  its  exports  to  a  substantially  higher  pla- 
teau, many  elements  of  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  will  disappear  without  resort  to  ac- 
tions which  would  be  unpalatable  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally.  The  rough  road  of 
restrictive  retrogression  is  the  last  thing  that  we 
would  wish  to  contemplate. 

Since  I  wrote  to  Chiefs  of  Mission  last  fall 
on  the  importance  of  their  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  support  of  export  promotion,  I  have 
had  many  gratifying  reports  as  to  what  they 
and  their  senior  staff  members  have  been  doing 
to  further  this  vital  activity. 

Because  of  the  special  emphasis  which  we  in 
Washington  attach  to  the  Export  Expansion 
Program  for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  I 
should  appreciate  it  if  your  Embassy  would 
prepare  for  my  guidance  and  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  a  summary  of  your  Mission's 
recent  activities  in  line  with  the  concepts  ex- 
pressed in  my  earlier  letter.  I  should  like  such 
a  report  to  cover  the  specific  ways  in  which  the 
Embassy  has  found  it  possible  to  give  support 
to  this  program.  I  would  also  like  to  know  of 
the  particular  difficulties  encountered  in  pro- 
moting United  States  exports,  what  the  Em- 
bassy thinks  needs  to  be  done  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  any  suggestions  for  improving 
our  export  expansion  work  as  a  whole.  Material 
already  submitted  need  not  be  repeated  but  only 
brought  up  to  date. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  such  a  report  and 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  reflect  that  degree  of 
participation  and  support  necessary  to  ensure 
the  success  of  our  export  drive. 


Sincerely, 


Dean  Rusk 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  5,  19G2,  p.  682. 


3  For  text  of  a  special  message  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  Congress  dated  July  18,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12, 
1963,  p.  250. 
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The  Kennedy  Round — Progress  and  Promise 


oy  William  T.  Gossett 

Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 


A  little  over  9  months  ago  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  was  launched,  upon  a  tranquil  sea  and 
with  a  favoring  wind.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
buffeted  by  high  winds  of  protectionism  and 
of  nationalism,  sometimes  mounting  to  gale 
force.  Despite  all  that  has  happened,  we  have 
kept  afloat — and  we  have  even  made  some 
headway. 

Certainly — and  this  has  been  a  source  of 
great  strength  to  us — the  dedication  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  principles  and  goals  of 
the  act  has  not  weakened  or  even  wavered. 
The  negotiations  authorized  by  the  act,  already 
known  as  "the  Kennedy  Round,"  are,  he  said 
in  Frankfurt  last  month,2  "a  test  of  our  unity." 
And  he  added,  very  pertinently:  "While  each 
nation  must  naturally  look  out  for  its  own  in- 
terests, each  nation  must  also  look  out  for  the 
common  interest.  .  .  ." 

I  shall  give  you  this  evening  a  short  account 
of  our  voyages  and  adventures  so  far.  I  shall 
also  take  a  look  at  what  lies  ahead  of  us  before 
we  can  hope  to  make  harbor.  I  do  so  with  the 
warning,  inspired  by  experience,  that  we  must 
expect  the  unexpected  and  be  prepared  to  ad- 
just to  it. 

Indeed,  it  was  while  Governor  Herter 
[Christian  A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations]  and  I 
were  on  our  initial  exploratory  mission  to  Eu- 
rope that  we  had  our  first  painful  surprise — the 
collapse  of  the  negotiations  for  British  entry 


'Address  made  before  the  Koppers  Company  Busi- 
ness International  Roundtable  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
July  17. 

1  Bulletin  of  July  22, 1963,  p.  118. 
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into  the  Common  Market.3  Apart  from  its 
many  other  unfortunate  consequences — with 
which  we  shall  have  to  live  until  Britain  takes 
her  rightful  place  in  Europe,  as  I  am  confident 
she  will — this  made  the  "dominant  supplier" 
provision  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  virtually 
ineffective.  Under  this  provision,  as  you  know, 
the  President  has  authority  to  bargain  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  tariffs  on  items  for 
which  the  United  States  and  the  EEC  [Euro- 
pean Economic  Community]  account  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  exports.  With  Britain 
in  the  EEC,  this  would  have  embraced  a  very 
wide  range  of  trade;  without  her,  it  applied 
only  to  aircraft  and  possibly  one  or  two  other 
items. 

Even  so,  the  President  has  unprecedented  bar- 
gaining authority.  He  has  the  basic  authority 
to  reduce  tariffs  by  50  percent  over  a  5-year 
period.  He  also  can  cut  tariffs  by  any  amount 
on  any  item  the  current  duty  on  which  is  5  per- 
cent or  less,  and  on  agricultural  commodities 
and  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  products 
under  certain  circumstances.  I  stress  these 
points  because  it  is  often  forgotten  that,  despite 
the  Brussels  breakdown,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  still  has  these  liberal  provisions  for  slashing 
tariffs  down  to  zero. 

"It  Takes  Two  To  Tango"  was  the  theme  of  a 
popular  dance  tune.  And  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  success  of  the  coming  trade  negotiations.  The 
United  States,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  willing 
and  able  to  negotiate  on  a  wide  front.  Much 
depends  upon  whether  our  principal  trading 


*  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Feb.  18,  1963,  p.  237. 
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partner,  the  European  Common  Market,  is 
equally  able  and  willing.  This  is  what  we  ex- 
plored during  the  spring  months  of  this  year, 
culminating  in  the  GATT  ministerial  meeting 
in  May.4 

The  Concept  of  "Ecretement" 

Those  of  you  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
trade  union  negotiations  in  the  United  States 
over  the  years  will  recall  that  able  and  resource- 
ful union  spokesmen  sometimes  raise  an  issue — 
like  the  demand  to  "open  the  books"  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry — as  a  talking  point  preliminary 
to  actual  bargaining.  By  its  novelty,  such  a 
talking  point  can  attract  favorable  publicity 
and  keep  management  on  the  defensive.  Some- 
times, when  such  an  issue  has  been  squeezed  dry 
of  all  the  tactical  advantages  it  offers,  it  is 
dropped;  sometimes  it  is  pressed  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  in  a  watered-down  and  more 
readily  negotiable  form. 

Whether  it  was  so  planned  or  not,  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  EEC,  called  ecretement, 
turned  out  to  be  just  such  a  gambit  to  the 
GATT  meeting  in  May.  Like  "open  the  books," 
it  had  an  attractive  sound  and  a  plausible 
content. 

The  U.S.  tariff  schedule,  while  it  averages 
about  the  same  as  the  Common  Market's,  has 
more  high  rates  and  more  low  rates ;  EEC  tar- 
iffs, in  the  process  of  being  averaged  among  the 
six  member  nations,  are  bunched  in  the  middle. 
It  was  suggested — first  through  friendly  jour- 
nalists and  then  formally  at  a  preliminary  work- 
ing party — that  ecretement — roughly  translat- 
able as  "de-peaking"— was  the  magic  answer. 
Instead  of  the  across-the-board,  linear  tariff 
cuts  for  which  we  had  been  preparing  for  many 
months — and  which  the  Six  have  been  practic- 
ing among  themselves — an  entirely  new  and 
complex  negotiating  formula  was  put  forward. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries should  move  toward  uniform  tariffs — one 
level  for  raw  materials,  another  for  semimanu- 
factures, still  another  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. During  the  forthcoming  round  of  tariff 
negotiations,  according  to  the  plan,  each  coun- 
try would  lower  its  tariffs  by  half  of  the  dif- 


ference between  its  present  tariff  rates  and  th 
target  figures  for  the  various  categories.  Th 
effect,  of  course,  would  be  to  require  deeper  cut 
in  high  tariffs  than  in  medium  or  low  tariffs. 
The  concept  of  ecretement  was,  one  must  ad 
mit,  a  fine  flower  of  the  subtle  Gallic  min( 
The  main  drawback  to  it  is  that  it  does  not  tat 
us  very  far  along  the  way  to  the  reduction  c 
tariffs  and  the  promotion  of  international  trad' 
Indeed,  when  we  put  our  slide  rules  to  work  an 
brought  ecretement  down  out  of  the  clouds  int 
mundane  figures,  we  found  that — as  original] 
proposed — it  would  have  resulted,  on  the  ave: 
age,  in  10-percent  cuts  in  the  Common  Market 
tariffs  and  12-percent  in  ours.  In  view  of  01 
long-proclaimed  goal  of  a  50-percent  tariff  cu 
Shakespeare's  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
would  have  been  a  more  entertaining  fantasy  1 
play  at  Geneva. 

Achievements  at  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting 

The  EEC  spokesmen  did  not  actually  pre 
for  ecretement  at  the  GATT  ministerial  mee 
ing,  May  16  to  21.  They  chose  rather  to  stre 
the  "disparities"  presented  by  high  U.S.  taril 
and  to  seek  some  formula  by  which  to  brin 
them  under  attack.  This  was  the  issue  that  w: 
debated  long  and  vigorously,  and  finally  r 
solved.  It  emerged  as  the  fourth  of  the  "Prij 
ciples"  listed  in  the  ministerial  resolution 5  ar 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

.  .  .  the  tariff  negotiations  .  .  .  shall  be  based  up( 
a  plan  of  substantial  linear  [across-the-board]  tar 
reductions  with  a  bare  minimum  of  exceptions  whi< 
shall  be  subject  to  confrontation  and  justificatio 
The  linear  reductions  shall  be  equal.  In  those  cas 
where  there  are  significant  disparities  in  tariff  leve 
the  tariff  reductions  will  be  based  upon  special  rul 
of  general  and  automatic  application. 

In  presenting  this  language,  the  conferen 
chairman  added  for  the  record  that  "significam 
disparities  are  construed  to  be  "meaningful  : 
trade  terms."  This  is,  in  our  view,  an  essentii 
part  of  the  compromise  that  was  hammered  oi 
at  Geneva. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  verdicts  on  tl 
Geneva  meeting.  I  note  for  example  that  Trcu 
Talk,  published  by  the  Committee  for  a  N; 
tional  Trade  Policy,  declared  editorially: 


4  Ibid.,  June  24, 1963,  p.  990. 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  995. 
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Many  were  disappointed  that  there  seemed  to  be  so 
little  substantive  progress  at  the  recent  negotiations. 
It  seemed  that,  after  monumental  preparations  by  the 
EEC  and  the  ISA,  the  mountain  had  given  birth  to  a 
moose. 

I  understand  the  reasons  for  such  a  feeling, 
and  1  suspect  that  some  of  you  may  share  it.  I 
think,  however,  that  we  have  some  solid  reasons 
for  satisfaction  at  the  outcome. 

At  the  very  least,  we  avoided  a  crackup  of  the 
Kennedy  Round.  When  Ulysses  sailed  his  boat 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  he  may  have  ne- 
gotiated only  a  few  hundred  yards — but  without 
surviving  that  passage  he  never  would  have 
reached  Ithaca. 

Moreover,  the  Ministers  showed  a  willingness 
:o  make  firm  decisions,  rather  than  to  put  them 
jff — notably  in  tackling  the  thorny  problem  of 
rules  for  the  negotiations,  and  in  setting  a  def- 
inite date.  May  4, 1964,  for  the  actual  beginning 
){ the  talks. 

Also,  the  Ministers  made  remarkable  progress 
in  other  matters.  They  did  much  to  recognize 
he  needs  of  the  less  developed  nations  in  the 
field  of  trade.  They  made  important  decisions 
ibout  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  in  a  general 
lowering  of  trade  barriers.  And  they  deter- 
mined that  all  barriers  to  trade — not  merely 
:ariffs — must  be  attacked. 

"We  consider  these  to  be  very  substantial 
ichievements,  although  they  left  formidable 
problems  to  be  resolved — the  precise  way  in 
irhich  the  tariff  disparities  question  is  to  be 
leak  with  and  the  manner  in  which  agriculture 
>an  be  involved  in  the  negotiations. 

Speaking  of  the  disparities  question,  the  Ger- 
nan  Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard,  aptly 
commented :  "We  are  agreed  on  the  shell  of  an 
'jrsr.    What  will  be  in  the  egg,  we  do  not  know." 

While  agreeing  with  Dr.  Erhard  that  only 
he  shell  was  settled — that  is,  very  general  rules 
)f  procedure  with  vitally  important  details  still 
o  be  spelled  out — we  take  considerable  satisfac- 
ion  in  the  shape  of  the  shell.  It  provides  for  a 
ull  measure  of  reciprocity  between  the  U.S.  and 
he  EEC.  It  places  no  arbitrary  limits  on  re- 
actions in  tariffs  and  upholds  the  important 
principle  of  equal  reductions.  It  provides  the 
neans  for  dealing  with  disparities  whenever 
hey  make  a  real  dollar  difference  to  any  nation. 


And  it  endorses  linear  tariff  reductions  and  pro- 
vides safeguards  against  unjustified  exceptions. 

Question  of  Agricultural  Trade 

In  the  longer  run  the  question  of  agriculture 
is  likely  to  be  crucial.  From  the  beginning  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  negotiations  we  seek 
cannot  be  confined  to  industrial  goods.  The 
level  of  U.S.  exports  depends  heavily  upon 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities,  especially 
in  the  EEC. 

We  have  already  had  a  sharp  warning,  in  the 
form  of  the  prohibitive  tariffs  imposed  upon  our 
poultry  exports,6  of  protectionist  tendencies  in 
the  common  agricultural  policy  of  the  EEC. 
Let  me  dwell  a  bit  on  this  poultry  question,  be- 
cause we  consider  it  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  case  for  freer  trade  among  nations. 

Modern  American  methods  of  producing 
broilers  are  so  efficient  as  to  amount  to  a  genu- 
ine technological  breakthrough.  Between  1948 
and  1962,  while  virtually  all  other  prices  of  con- 
sumers' goods  were  rising,  the  prices  received  by 
our  producers  of  broilers  actually  dropped  from 
32.3  cents  per  pound  to  15.2  cents. 

Through  international  trade,  the  benefit  of 
this  breakthrough  was  widely  shared  by  con- 
sumers in  many  countries — and  particularly  in 
Germany,  where  cheap  broilers  created  what 
was  virtually  a  new  market.  Between  1956  and 
1962  the  per  capita  consumption  of  poultry 
meat  in  West  Germany  almost  tripled — from  4.6 
pounds  to  12.3  pounds.  Thus  the  average  Ger- 
man family  could  look  forward  to  chicken  every 
Sunday — instead  of  every  3  weeks,  as  in  the 
past. 

They  are  not  getting  such  a  bargain  at  pres- 
ent. Between  mid-1962  and  the  present,  the 
total  duty  on  U.S.  broilers  imported  into  West 
Germany  has  been  stepped  up  from  less  than 
5  cents  per  pound  to  about  13%  cents. 

Poultry — although  an  important  test  case — is 
only  a  small  portion  of  our  total  agricultural 
exports  to  the  Common  Market.  They 
amounted  to  $1.2  billion  in  1962,  as  compared 
with  only  $200  million  in  U.S.  imports  of  EEC 
agricultural  products.  They  account  for  almost 
all  our  trade  surplus  with  the  Common  Market, 


For  background,  see  Hid.,  p.  996. 
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out  of  which  our  vital  military  commitments 
there  are  financed. 

These  exports  are  in  grave  danger  of  being 
drastically  slashed  if  the  EEC  common  agri- 
cultural policy  takes  the  protectionist  path  that 
it  did  in  poultry.  Crucial  to  this  question  is  the 
level  at  which  the  Common  Market  target  price 
for  grain  is  set.  If  it  is  set  at  or  near  the  high- 
est price  levels  prevailing  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket— those  in  Germany — French  agriculture 
will  become  immensely  profitable.  Output  will 
be  expanded  greatly. 

This  decision  is  imminent — among  other 
things,  because  the  French  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  EEC's  common  agricultural  policy 
must  be  implemented  before  they  will  engage 
in  serious  tariff  negotiations.  And,  once  the 
decision  is  made,  it  will,  because  of  the  slow- 
ness with  which  agricultural  systems  change 
and  the  special  political  compulsions  to  which 
they  give  rise,  affect  the  world's  economy  for 
many  years  to  come. 

It  is  not  only  our  interests  that  are  involved. 
The  Common  Market's  agricultural  policy, 
even  at  its  present  early  stage  of  implementa- 
tion, has  already  brought  on  an  economic  crisis 
in  neighboring  Denmark  so  grave  that  drastic 
austerity  measures  have  been  taken  by  its  Gov- 
ernment to  cope  with  it.  If  a  high  target  price 
for  grain  stimulates  French  production,  export- 
ing nations  like  Australia  and  Canada  will  be 
increasingly  plagued  by  the  problems  of  un- 
manageable world  surpluses. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  seeking,  in 
the  coming  round  of  GATT  talks,  what  we  call 
"arrangements"  for  cereals,  meats,  and  dairy 
products. 

We  recognize  the  political  problems  in  each 
of  the  participating  countries.  We  have  our 
own  political  problems  as  well.  But,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  seriousness  of  our  intentions 
to  tackle  these  problems  on  a  worldwide  scale, 
we  are  willing  to  discuss  our  own  agricultural 
system  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Technical  Problems 

Apart  from  the  serious  and  difficult  issues 
at  stake,  negotiations  with  the  EEC  present 
challenging  technical  problems.  At  this  stage 
in  their  coalescence,  the  six  member  nations  find 


achieving  a  common  outlook — and  hence  endow- 
ing the  EEC  Commission  with  negotiating  au- 
thority— a  long  and  difficult  process.  Decisions 
are  hammered  out  only  after  prolonged  discus- 
sion and  tend  to  come  very  late  in  the  day. 

For  example,  as  I  speak  now,  the  EEC  Com- 
mission has  yet  to  be  granted  authority  to  nego- 
tiate on  commodity  arrangements  for  meats  and 
cereals,  on  nontariff  barriers  to  trade,  and  even 
on  poultry. 

Even  when  the  Six  do  endow  their  Commis- 
sion spokesman  with  negotiating  authority,  the 
representatives  of  the  member  nations  ride  very 
close  herd  on  him  and  are  quick  to  jog  his  elbow 
when  questions  of  national  interest  are  at  stake. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  setting  a  sensible  pace,  for  moving 
"with  all  deliberate  speed"  toward  the  target 
date  of  May  4,  1964,  rests  squarely  upon  us. 
We  have  important  homework  to  do.  By  get- 
ting ahead  with  it,  we  can  help  and  inspire — 
and  perhaps  even  prod — the  Common  Market 
to  get  ahead  with  theirs. 

By  early  September  we  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission a  list  of  the  articles  on  which  we  con- 
template negotiating.  The  length  and  depth 
of  this  list  will,  we  believe,  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  fully  dedicated  to  the 
policy  of  freeing  trade.  Our  list,  I  believe,  will 
challenge  the  EEC  to  enter  this  phase  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  requires  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  advise  the  President  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  of  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  concession  on  any  article.  The  Com- 
mission is  required  to  hold  hearings  in  the  course 
of  its  investigations  and  to  give  all  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 
It  must  render  its  advice  to  the  President  within 
6  months  of  the  time  he  submits  the  list  to  it. 

In  addition,  the  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee— an  interagency  committee — will  hold  hear- 
ings roughly  during  the  same  period.  At  these 
hearings  any  interested  person  may  present  his 
views  on  any  matter  relevant  to  the  proposed 
trade  agreement.  These  hearings  will  focus 
largely  upon  determining  which  foreign  tariffs 
and  trade  restrictions  are  most  burdensome  to 
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I.S.  exporters,  and  I  hope  that  the  exporters 
mong  you  will  be  forthcoming  with  this  vital 
lformation,  which  only  you,  really,  are  in  a 
osition  to  give. 

In  any  program  of  linear  tariff  cuts,  there 
lust  be  exceptions.  Indeed,  the  EEC  nations 
ave  made  exceptions  to  the  tariff  cuts  among 
leinsehes.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  itself 
pacifically  reserves  certain  items  from  the 
egotiations.  In  addition,  the  President  has 
Mnplete  discretion  to  reserve  additional  items, 
iking  into  account  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
ommission.  We  expect  this  discretion  to  be 
sed  sparingly  and  that  other  nations  will  show 
[Dal  self-restraint. 

rospects  for  Kennedy  Round 

The  question  recurs,  however — will  this  moun- 
lin  of  effort  produce  only  a  mouse  of  tangible 
?hievement '. 

I  begin  by  sounding  a  cautionary  note.  Some 
)mmentators  have  accused  us  of  taking  what 
ley  call  the  "hard  line1'  with  the  EEC.  I 
refer  to  call  our  line  flexible  but  firm. 
"We  are  flexible  in  our  recognition  of  the  legit- 
nate  needs  of  other  nations  and  in  our  willing- 
ess  to  seek  means,  within  the  framework  of 
1  agreement  which  is  generally  equitable,  to 
^commodate  them.  We  do  not  consider  this 
le  kind  of  negotiation  in  which  one  side  must 
>se  if  the  other  wins. 

As  we  see  it,  both  sides  stand  to  gain — and  can 
lin. 

But  we  are  firm  in  our  determination  not  to 
iake  an  imprudent  agreement  for  the  sake  of 
jpearances,  or  for  public  relations  purposes, 
6  merely  to  paper  over  the  cracks  without 
ally  closing  them.  We  are  prepared  to  sit  at 
le  bargaining  table  so  long  as  an  agreement 
lir  to  both  sides  seems  even  remotely  possible 
f  achievement.  But  we  are  also  prepared  to 
alk  away  from  the  bargaining  table  if  no  such 
^reement  is  feasible. 

So  much  for  the  cautionary  note.  Now  I  shall 
ive  reasons  for  optimism — a  prudent  opti- 
ism — about  the  outcome  of  all  our  efforts. 
In  the  aeronautical  industry  they  used  to  de- 
ribe  the  airplane  as  "a  machine  so  complicated 
tat  it  almost  doesn't  work."  Sometimes  these 
ade  negotiations  likewise  seem  so  complex  and 


so  beset  with  difficulties  of  all  kinds  that  it 
seems  just  barely  possible  that  they  will  work 
out. 

What  makes  the  airplane  fly  is  the  power  of 
its  engine.  What  can  make  these  trade  nego- 
tiations succeed  is  the  motive  power  provided  by 
the  needs — and  the  hopes — of  many  nations  and 
of  most  of  mankind. 

First,  a  few  facts  about  the  urgent  need  for 
success  in  lowering  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
trade. 

There  is  need  for  it  within  the  EEC  itself. 
Since  the  door  was  closed — temporarily,  we 
hope — on  Britain,  the  gulf  between  Europe's 
two  great  trading  blocs,  the  EEC  and  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association,  has  widened  and 
deepened.  Each  expects  to  eliminate  all  in- 
ternal tariffs  by  1967.  The  EEC  has  already 
gone  60  percent  of  the  way,  and  EFTA  will 
reach  this  point  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  tariff  discriminations  thus  created  will 
cut  squarely  across  traditional  channels  of  trade. 
To  take  one  example:  West  Germany's  world 
trade  surplus  is  estimated  at  $500  million  for 
last  year,  but  with  EFTA  alone  it  was  $1.4 
billion.  Without  its  markets  in  EFTA — which 
will  be  increasingly  threatened  by  tariff  dis- 
crimination— Germany  would  have  suffered  a 
trade  deficit  of  $900  million  in  1962. 

The  EFTA  nations  likewise  will  suffer  from 
this  widening  trade  gap.  Sweden's  trade  with 
Belgium,  for  example,  was  considerably  re- 
duced last  year,  and  Swedish  authorities  have 
described  the  prospects  after  the  latest  EEC 
internal  tariff  cut  as  "even  more  unpromising." 
They  have  warned  that  the  tariff  gap  between 
the  EEC  and  EFTA  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  menaces  intra-European  trade. 

The  ultimate  solution,  and  one  to  which  the 
United  States  looks  forward  with  long-term 
confidence,  is  the  economic  integration  of  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  breakdown  at  Brussels,  such 
integration  is  not  imminent,  but  success  at 
GATT  in  lowering  tariffs  can  keep  the  split 
from  deepening  and  may  even  help  to  heal  it. 

The  impact  of  the  EEC  is  not  confined  to 
Europe  but  is  worldwide  in  character.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  grave  concern  of  na- 
tions, like  ourselves,  which  export  Temperate 
Zone  agricultural  products,  a  concern  which  the 
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developing  pattern  of  the  EEC's  common  agri- 
cultural policy  fully  justifies. 

The  less  developed  nations  are  also  deeply 
worried  over  the  possible  disruption  of  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  trade.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
forces  behind  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  scheduled  for  next  year.  It  is  a 
warning  too  that  GATT  must  work  effectively, 
in  the  general  interest  of  all  its  members,  or  the 
pressure  to  establish  alternative  trade  ma- 
chinery will  be  irresistible. 

All  these  pressures  already  converge  upon  the 
EEC,  and  they  will  increase  in  the  coming 
months.  As  we  are,  the  EEC  is  a  world  force, 
and  it  is  in  the  process  of  facing  up  to  world 
responsibilities.  Its  officials  have  publicly  rec- 
ognized this  fact.  President  Walter  Hallstein 
of  the  EEC  Commission  said  last  month : 

The  two  aspects  of  our  nature — that  we  cohere  in- 
ternally and  are  open  to  the  world  and  turned  toward 
the  world — are  inseparable  from  each  other. 

It  is  not  only  the  needs  of  much  of  the  world 
but  the  hopes  as  well  that  focus  upon  Geneva. 
There  are  the  hopes  of  the  great  majority  of 
Europeans  for  the  "fully  cohesive  Europe"  of 
which  the  President  spoke  at  Frankfurt. 
There  are  the  hopes  of  men  of  good  will  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  fruitful  partnership. 
There  are  the  hopes  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions, mostly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  world, 
for  the  opportunities  in  trade  that  will  enable 
them  to  earn  a  better  living  for  their  peoples. 

The  "Grand  Design" 

These  are  the  same  hopes  which  make  up  what 
has  been  called  the  "Grand  Design." 

A  regiment  of  self-appointed  Cassandras  has 
been  in  full  cry  in  recent  months.  We  have 
been  told  that  Europe  is  in  outright  rebellion 
against  the  United  States — against  "Governess 
America,"  as  one  columnist  put  it.  We  have 
been  told  that  neutralism  is  sweeping  Europe — 
or,  alternatively,  that  Europe  is  seeking  to  be- 
come a  "third  force,"  playing  the  United  States 
off  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  vice  versa. 
These  "waves  of  the  future,"  it  is  predicted,  will 
sweep  the  Grand  Design  away  like  a  castle  in 
the  sand. 


There  even  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  belittli 
the  phrase  itself — a  tendency  which  I  am  un 
able  to  understand.     Ours  is  a  great  nation 
and  grand  objectives  become  it  better  than  pet  | 
ones. 

There  is  one  feature  which  is  common  to  a] 
this  babble  of  voices.  They  purport  to  tell  u 
what  Europeans  are  thinking,  but  they  seldon 
quote  what  influential  Europeans  have  beei 
saying. 

To  mention  a  few,  Lord  Home,  Britain"; 
Foreign  Secretary,  has  called  the  idea  of  ; 
European  unity  excluding  America  "pro 
f  oundly  mistaken."  And,  just  to  make  it  unani 
mous  for  Britain,  Harold  Wilson,  leader  of  th( 
British  Labor  Party,  said  during  his  visit  tx 
Washington  this  spring  that  his  party  has  as  its 
goal  "an  Atlantic — and  wider  than  Atlantic- 
Community." 

The  self-same  sentiments  are  widely  anc 
deeply  held  within  the  Common  Market,  a; 
evinced,  for  example,  by  the  insistence  of  the 
German  Parliament  that  its  approval  of  the 
Franco-German  treaty  should  in  no  way  dimin- 
ish its  dedication  to  a  wider  European  unity 
and  to  an  Atlantic  partnership  with  America. 

Different  sentiments  may  occasionally  be  ex- 
pressed in  some  German  schloss  or  some  French 
salon.  But  they  are  minority  voices,  voices  of 
the  past.  The  debates  of  recent  months  have 
only  underlined  the  fact  that  those  who  look  to 
the  future  look  to  the  Atlantic.  They  prefer 
the  Grand  Design  of  the  future  to  the  grandeurs 
of  the  past.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Governor 
Herter  2  days  after  the  collapse  of  the  British 
talks 7  today  are  as  true  as  when  they  were 
spoken : 

Regardless  of  the  setbacks  that  it  may  meet  now  and 
then,  I  am  confident  that  the  development  of  thi> 
[Atlantic]  partnership  represents  the  true  course  of 
the  history  of  our  countries. 

Necessity  compels,  hope  inspires.  Both 
necessity  and  hope,  deeply  and  widely  felt,  will 
be  sitting  at  the  table  in  Geneva  next  year,  and 
they  will  be  mighty  forces  working  on  and 
through  the  delegations  of  many  nations  toward 
the  success  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  25, 1963,  p.  298. 
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J.S.-Canadian  Economic  Committee 
To  Meet  at  Washington 

Press  release  397  dated  July  30 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Joint 
United  States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade 
md  Economic  Affairs  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
on  September  20-21. 

Representing  the  Government  of  Canada  will 
*>  the  Honorable  Paul  Martin,  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs;  the  Honorable  Wal- 
er  Gordon,  Minister  of  Finance ;  the  Honorable 
Mitchell  Sharp,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce; and  the  Honorable  Harry  Hays,  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  Honorable  George 
W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State;  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture :  and  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Carver,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1953  provides  an 
opportunity  for  Cabinet  officers  of  both  govern- 
ments to  consider  economic  and  trade  matters  of 
:ommon  concern  to  the  two  countries.  Previous 
meetings  have  been  beneficial  in  furthering  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  governments  on 
economic  and  trade  matters.  The  last  meeting 
was  held  in  Ottawa  January  12-13, 1962.1 

AID  Closes  Mission  in  Haiti 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
on  August  1  announced  the  closing  of  its  mis- 
sion in  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  The  action  cul- 
minates the  phasing  out  of  AID  programs  and 
services  over  the  past  year.  The  three  remain- 
ing employees  in  the  Port-au-Prince  office  will 
be  assigned  to  other  duties. 

With  two  exceptions  AID  has  now  suspended 
all  its  projects  in  Haiti.  Reflecting  the  abiding 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  welfare  of 


1  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  168. 


the  island's  people,  AID  will  continue  its  sup- 
port of  a  malaria-eradication  project  and  a 
Food-for-Peace  program  serving  160,000  Hai- 
tians, including  many  children. 

The  malaria  project,  financed  with  the  help 
of  a  U.S.  grant,  employs  Haitian  nationals 
supervised  by  four  U.S.  and  seven  Pan  Amer- 
ican Health  Organization  technicians.  In  the 
future  the  malaria  project  will  be  administered 
by  that  agency. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  donate 
food  commodities  to  CARE,  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  Church  World  Service,  which 
distribute  the  food  under  contract  agreements 
with  Haiti. 


W.  M.  Blumenthal  Confirmed 
Deputy  for  Trade  Negotiations 

The  Senate  on  July  31  confirmed  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal  to  be  a  Deputy  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 


Members  of  Advisory  Commission 
on  Cultural  Affairs  Confirmed 

The  Senate  on  July  31  confirmed  Walter 
Adams  and  Mabel  M.  Smythe  to  be  members 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  each 
for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  May  11, 1966,  and 
until  a  successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Algeria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Algeria, 
Cherif  Guellal,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Kennedy  on  July  24.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
388  dated  July  24. 
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President  Recommends  Revision 
of  Immigration  Laws 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  Senate.  An  identical  letter  was  sent  on 
the  same  day  to  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  23 

July  23, 1963 
Deak  Mr.  President  :  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with, for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  leg- 
islation revising  and  modernizing  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  More  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  substantial  amendment  to  these  laws. 
I  believe  there  exists  a  compelling  need  for  the 
Congress  to  re-examine  and  make  certain 
changes  in  these  laws. 

The  most  urgent  and  fundamental  reform  I 
am  recommending  relates  to  the  national  ori- 
gins system  of  selecting  immigrants.  Since 
1924  it  has  been  used  to  determine  the  number 
of  quota  immigrants  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  each  year.  Accordingly,  al- 
though the  legislation  I  am  transmitting  deals 
with  many  problems  which  require  remedial 
action,  it  concentrates  attention  primarily  upon 
revision  of  our  quota  immigration  system.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  resolve 
all  of  our  important  problems  in  the  field  of  im- 
migration law.  It  will,  however,  provide  a 
sound  basis  upon  which  we  can  build  in  devel- 
oping an  immigration  law  that  serves  the  na- 
tional interest  and  reflects  in  every  detail  the 
principles  of  equality  and  human  dignity  to 
which  our  nation  subscribes. 

Elimination  of  Discrimination  Based  on  National 
Origins 

Present  legislation  establishes  a  system  of 
annual  quotas  to  govern  immigration  from  each 
country.     Under  this  system,  156,700  quota  im- 
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migrants  are  permitted  to  enter  the  Unit 
States  each  year.  The  system  is  based  upon 
the  national  origins  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1920.  The  use  of  the  year  1920 
is  arbitrary.  It  rests  upon  the  fact  that  this 
system  was  introduced  in  1924.  and  the  last  prior 
census  was  in  1920.  The  use  of  a  national  ori- 
gins system  is  without  basis  in  either  logic  or 
reason.  It  neither  satisfies  a  national  need  nor 
accomplishes  an  international  purpose.  In  an 
age  of  interdependence  among  nations,  such  a 
system  is  an  anachronism,  for  it  discriminates 
among  applicants  for  admission  into  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  accident  of  birth. 

Because  of  the  composition  of  our  population 
in  1920,  the  system  is  heavily  weighted  in  favor 
of  immigration  from  northern  Europe  and 
severely  limits  immigration  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  An  American  citizen  with  a  Greek 
father  or  mother  must  wait  at  least  18  months 
to  bring  his  parents  here  to  join  him.  A  citi- 
zen whose  married  son  or  daughter,  or  brother 
or  sister,  is  Italian  cannot  obtain  a  quota  number 
for  them  for  an  even  longer  time.  Meanwhile, 
many  thousands  of  quota  numbers  are  wasted 
because  they  are  not  wanted  or  needed  by  na- 
tionals of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

I  recommend  that  there  be  substituted  for  the 
national  origins  system  a  formula  governing 
immigration  to  the  United  States  which  takes 
into  account  (1)  the  skills  of  the  immigrant  and 
their  relationship  to  our  needs,  (2)  the  family 
relationship  between  immigrants  and  persons 
already  here,  so  that  the  reuniting  of  families  is 
encouraged,  and  (3)  the  priority  of  registration. 
Present  law  grants  a  preference  to  immigrants 
with  special  skills,  education  or  training.  It 
also  grants  a  preference  to  various  relatives  of 
United  States  citizens  and  lawfully  resident 
aliens.  But  it  does  so  only  within  a  national 
origins  quota.    It  should  be  modified  so  that 
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lose  with  the  greatest  ability  to  add  to  the  na- 
onal  welfare,  no  matter  where  they  were  born, 
re  granted  the  highest  priority.  The  next  pri- 
vity should  go  to  those  who  seek  to  be  reunited 
ith  their  relatives.  As  between  applicants 
ith  equal  claims  the  earliest  registrant  should 
■the  first  admitted. 

Many  problems  of  fairness  and  foreign  policy 
re  involved  in  replacing  a  sj'stem  so  long  en- 
•eiu'hed.  The  national  origins  system  has 
roduced  large  backlogs  of  applications  in  some 
nuitries,  and  too  rapid  a  change  might,  in  a 
.stein  of  limited  immigration,  so  drastically 
mail  immigration  in  some  countries  the  only 
fleet  might  be  to  shift  the  unfairness  from  one 
roup  of  nations  to  another.  A  reasonable 
jne  to  adjust  to  any  new  system  must  be  pro- 
ided  if  individual  hardships  upon  persons  who 
ere  relying  on  the  present  system  are  to  be 
voided.  In  addition,  any  new  system  must 
ave  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  adjustments  to 
b  made  when  it  appears  that  immigrants  from 
ations  closely  allied  to  the  United  States  will 
e  unduly  restricted  in  their  freedom  to  furnish 
tie  new  seed  population  that  has  so  long  been  a 
)urce  of  strength  to  our  nation. 
Accordingly,  I  recommend : 
First,  that  existing  quotas  be  reduced  gradu- 
Uy,  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year.  The  quota 
umbers  released  each  year  would  be  placed  in 
quota  reserve  pool,  to  be  distributed  on  the  new 
asis. 

Second,  that  natives  of  no  one  country  receive 
ver  10  percent  of  the  total  quota  numbers  au- 
lorized  in  any  one  year.  This  will  insure  that 
le  pattern  of  immigration  is  not  distorted  by 
scessive  demand  from  any  one  country. 
Third,  that  the  President  be  authorized,  after 
'ceiving  recommendations  from  a  7-man 
mmigration  Board,  to  reserve  up  to  50  percent 
f  the  unallocated  quota  numbers,  for  issuance 
)  persons  disadvantaged  by  the  change  in  the 
uota  system,  and  up  to  20  percent  to  refugees 
hose  sudden  dislocation  requires  special  treat- 
tent.  The  Immigration  Board  will  be  com- 
osed  of  2  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
f  the  House  of  Representatives,  2  members  ap- 
ointed  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
enate,  and  3  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
ent.     In    addition    to   its   responsibility   for 


formulating  recommendations  regarding  the 
use  of  the  quota  reserve  pool,  the  Board  will 
make  a  continuous  study  of  our  immigration 
policy. 

All  Quota  Numbers  Used 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  initial  assignment  of 
quota  numbers  which  is  arbitrary  and  unjust; 
additional  inequity  results  from  the  failure  of 
the  law  to  permit  full  utilization  of  the  au- 
thorized quota  numbers.  While  American 
citizens  wait  for  years  for  their  relatives  to  re- 
ceive a  quota,  approximately  60,000  quota  num- 
bers are  wasted  each  year  because  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  assigned  have  far  more  num- 
bers allocated  to  them  than  they  have  emigrants 
seeking  to  move  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  way  at  present  in  which  these  numbers  can 
be  reassigned  to  nations  where  immense  back- 
logs of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  have  accumulated.  I  recommend  that 
this  deficiency  in  the  law  be  corrected. 

Asia-Pacific  Triangle 

A  special  discriminatory  formula  is  now  used 
to  regulate  the  immigration  of  persons  who  are 
attributable  by  their  ancestry  to  an  area  called 
the  Asia-Pacific  triangle.  This  area  embraces 
all  countries  from  Pakistan  to  Japan  and  the 
Pacific  islands  north  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Usually,  the  quota  under  which  a 
prospective  immigrant  must  enter  is  determined 
by  his  place  of  birth.  However,  if  as  much  as 
one-half  of  an  immigrant's  ancestors  came  from 
nations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  he  must 
rely  upon  the  small  quota  assigned  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  ancestry,  regardless  of  where  he  was 
born.  This  provision  of  our  law  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Other  Provisions 

In  order  to  remove  other  existing  barriers  to 
the  reuniting  of  families,  I  recommend  two  ad- 
ditional improvements  in  the  law. 

First,  parents  of  American  citizens,  who  now 
have  a  preferred  quota  status,  should  be  ac- 
corded nonquota  status. 

Second,  parents  of  aliens  resident  in  the 
United  States,  who  now  have  no  preference, 
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should  be  accorded  a  preference,  after  skilled 
specialists  and  other  relatives  of  citizens  and 
alien  residents. 

These  changes  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  immigrants  admitted.  They  will 
have  a  major  effect  upon  the  individual  hard- 
ships many  of  our  citizens  and  residents  now 
face  in  being  separated  from  their  parents. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  the  following 
changes  in  the  law  in  order  to  correct  certain 
deficiencies  and  improve  its  general  application. 

1.  Changes  in  the  Preference  Structure.  At 
present,  the  procedure  under  which  specially 
skilled  or  trained  workers  are  permitted  to  en- 
ter this  country  too  often  prevents  talented 
people  from  applying  for  visas  to  enter  the 
United  States.  It  often  deprives  us  of  immi- 
grants who  would  be  helpful  to  our  economy 
and  our  culture.  This  procedure  should  be 
liberalized  so  that  highly  trained  or  skilled 
persons  may  obtain  a  preference  without  requir- 
ing that  they  secure  employment  here  before 
emigrating.  In  addition,  I  recommend  that  a 
special  preference  be  accorded  workers  with 
lesser  skills  who  can  fill  specific  needs  in  short 
supply  in  this  country. 

2.  Non-quota  status  for  natwes  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  should  be  granted.  Un- 
der existing  law,  no  numerical  limitation  is  im- 
posed upon  the  number  of  immigrants  coming 
from  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Domini- 
can Kepublic,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  any  inde- 
pendent country  in  Central  or  South  America. 
But  the  language  of  the  statute  restricts  this 
privilege  to  persons  born  in  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  area  which  gained  their  independ- 
ence prior  to  the  date  of  the  last  major  amend- 
ment to  the  immigration  and  nationality  stat- 
utes, in  1952.  This  accidental  discrimination 
against  the  newly  independent  nations  of  the 
"Western  Hemisphere  should  be  corrected. 

3.  Persons  afflicted  with  mental  health  prob- 
lems should  be  admitted  provided  certain  stand- 
ards are  met.  Today,  any  person  afflicted  with 
a  mental  disease  or  mental  defect,  psychotic  per- 
sonality, or  epilepsy,  and  any  person  who  has 
suffered  an  attack  of  mental  illness,  can  enter 
this  country  only  if  a  private  bill  is  enacted  for 
his  benefit.    Families  which  are  able  and  will- 


ing to  care  for  a  mentally  ill  child  or  parent 
often  forced  to  choose  between  living  in 
United  States  and  leaving  their  loved  ones 
hind  and  not  living  in  the  United  States 
being  able  to  see  and  care  for  their  loved  o 
Mental  illness  is  not  incurable.  It  shoulc 
treated  like  other  illnesses.  I  recommend  1 
the  Attorney  General,  at  his  discretion  and 
der  proper  safeguards,  be  authorized  to  wi 
those  provisions  of  the  law  which  prohibit 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  persons  t, 
mental  problems  when  they  are  close  relative 
United  States  citizens  and  lawfully  resic 
aliens. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  be  autl 
ized,  in  his  discretion,  to  require  re-registra, 
of  certain  quota  immigrant  vim  applicants 
to  regulate  the  time  of  payment  of  visa  ) 
This  authority  brings  registration  lists  u] 
date,  terminates  the  priority  of  applicants  ' 
have  refused  to  accept  a  visa,  and  ends  the  pi 
lem  of  "insurance"  registrations  by  persons < 
have  no  present  intention  to  emigrate.  R« 
tration  figures  for  oversubscribed  quota  a: 
are  now  inaccurate  because  there  exists  no  ' 
of  determining  whether  registrants  have  d 
have  emigrated  to  other  countries,  or  for  s 
other  reason  no  longer  want  to  emigrate  to 
United  States.  These  problems  are  particuls 
acute  in  heavily  oversubscribed  areas. 

Conclusion 

As  I  have  already  indicated  the  measur 
have  outlined  will  not  solve  all  the  problem 
immigration.  Many  of  them  will  require  a' 
tional  legislation ;  some  cannot  be  solved  by 
one  country.  But  the  legislation  I  am  subi 
ting  will  insure  that  progress  will  continu 
be  made  toward  our  ideals  and  toward  the  i 
ization  of  humanitarian  objectives.  The  m 
ures  I  have  recommended  will  help  elimii 
discrimination  between  peoples  and  nation 
a  basis  that  is  unrelated  to  any  contribution  ■ 
immigrants  can  make  and  is  inconsistent  l 
our  traditions  of  welcome.  Our  investmen 
new  citizens  has  always  been  a  valuable  soi 
of  our  strength. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennei 
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>artment  Welcomes  Amendment 
Philippine  War  Damage  Act 


r.l.  ise  400  dated  July  31 
ARTMENT   STATEMENT 

ie  Department  of  State  on  July  31  Wei- 
ll the  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
i  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  amendment  to  the 
ippine  War  Damage  Act  of  1962.  The 
uhnent  provided  equitable  settlement  of  all 
■nding  claims  based  on  a  $25,000  limita- 
on  any  individual  claim.  This  ceiling 
I  permit  99.6  percent  of  the  86,000  claim- 
to  be  paid  in  full.  Balances  of  claims  over 
10,  which  previously  would  have  gone  to 
arge  claimants,  would  be  paid  into  a  spe- 
icconnt  to  be  used  for  educational  programs 
ie  Philippines  and  educational  exchange 
■Bed  upon  between  the  President  of  the 
ppines  and  the  President  of  the  United 

is  estimated  that  this  special  educational 
would  amount  to  approximately  $20  mil- 

1  million.  Senator  Fulbright  made 
in  his  comments  to  the  Senate  describing 
mendment  that  the  educational  programs 
lid  cover  could  be  broadly  conceived.    As 

Senator  Fulbright  noted  the  fund 
1  be  used  in  the  Philippines  for  school  con- 
tion:  assistance  to  teachers  salaries;  pro- 
g  training,  salaries,  and  equipment  of 
mnity  development  specialists,  to  provide 
>rt  for  the  educational  aspects  of  the  youth 
ment;  vocational  training  and  agricul- 
extension  work. 


IRKS  BY  MR.   HILSMANi 

b  amendment  to  the  Philippine  War 
is  Bill  which  has  just  passed  the  American 
ress  seems  to  me  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
ie  relationship  between  the  United  States 
he  Philippines.    It  is  also,  I  might  say,  a 


tangible  vote  of  confidence  in  President  Maca- 
pagal's  administration  and  in  the  ability  of  his 
administration  to  get  things  done. 

You  will  note  that  the  amendment  provides 
for  a  full  settlement  of  the  mass  of  the  claims. 
Ninety-nine  point  six  percent  of  the  86,000 
claimants  will  be  compensated  to  the  maximum 
permitted  under  the  original  1946  legislation. 
But,  in  addition,  this  compromise  legislation 
provides  a  special  educational  fund  which  will 
amount  to  some  $20  million  or  $30  million, 
which  will  be  available  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment for  educational  programs  and  ex- 
change. It  is  not  j  ust  for  educa  tional  exchange. 
Senator  Fulbright  stressed  that  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  American  Congress  that  these  pro- 
grams could  be  most  broadly  conceived. 
Sympathetic  consideration  is  given  in  Senator 
Fulbright's  statement  to  training  and  educa- 
tional assistance,  to  teachers  salaries,  to  what- 
ever serves  to  promote  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

It  is  up  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
to  determine  which  programs  it  wishes  to  use 
this  money  for.  The  fund  can  be  geared  to 
and  be  an  integral  part  of  President  Maca- 
pagal's  5-year  social  economic  program  and 
Land  Reform  Act.  We  in  the  United  States 
will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted 
under  the  legislation  to  make  this  money  have 
a  broad  impact  on  the  whole  of  the  Philippines. 
The  Government  of  the  Philippines  can  then 
redirect  its  own  appropriations  from  the  edu- 
cational field  into  other  areas  of  economic  and 
social  development. 

Thus  the  amendment  insures  that  the  smaller 
claimants  will  be  paid  in  full.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Filipino  people  as  a  whole,  who  suf- 
fered as  a  nation  through  the  war,  will  receive 
the  benefits  of  rehabilitation  payments.  Not 
just  a  narrow  segment  of  society  but  the  whole 
of  the  Philippines  will  benefit  by  this  special 
fund  set  up  under  the  compromise  legislation. 


1  Roger  Hilsman,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  July  1963 

U.N.  ECAFE  Training  Center  Seminar  on  Customs  Administra- 
tion. 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  30th  Session 

ILO  Inter-American  Vocational  Training  Research  and  Documenta- 
tion Center:  2d  Preparatory  Meeting. 

FAO  Council:  40th  Session 

FAO/WHO  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission 

GATT  Working  Group  on  Printing  Costs 

OECD  Industry  Committee 

OECD  Fisheries  Committee • 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  the  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by 
Sea. 

International  Whaling  Commission:  15th  Meeting 

GATT  Meats  Group 

GATT  Tariff  Reduction  Subcommittee 

26th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

IBE  Executive  Committee 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Regional  Cartographic  Conference  for  Africa     .    . 

OECD  Committee  for  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs 

OECD  Energy  Committee  Working  Party 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  Working 
Group  on  the  International   Cooperative  Investigations  of  the 
Tropical  Atlantic. 
U.N.  ECAFE  Regional  Symposium  on  Flood  Control,  Reclamation, 

Utilization,  and  Development  of  Deltic  Areas. 
OECD     Development     Assistance     Committee:  Meeting    on    the 
Congo. 

U.N.  Sugar  Conference 

OECD  Committee  for  Agriculture 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  8th  Session 

3d  International  Film  Festival 

OECD  Joint  Working  Party  on  Apples  and  Pears 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  the  International  Code  of  Signals  .... 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Exploratory  Talks 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Relations  With  Poland 

OECD    Maritime   Transport   Committee 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  III  (Balance  of 
Payments) . 

Conference  of  Aeronautical  Authorities 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  II  (Economic 

Growth) . 
IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Planning  and  Project  Formula- 
tion: 2d  Session. 
IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Fiscal  and  Financial  Policies  and 

Administration:  2d  Session. 
IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Agricultural  Development  and 

Agrarian  Reform:  2d  Session. 
U.N.   EC  A   Meeting  of  Experts  on  Establishment  of  an  African 

Development  Bank. 
OECD    Development    Assistance    Committee:  Meeting    on    East 
Africa. 


Bangkok       May  28-Julj 

New  York May  29-Julj 

Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  June  24-Julj 

Rome June  24-Julj 

Rome June  25-Julj 

Geneva     July  1-2 

Paris July  1-2 

Paris July  1-3 

London     July  1-5 

London     July  1-5 

Geneva     July  1-6 

Geneva      July  1-6 

Geneva July  1-12 

Geneva      July  1-12 

Nairobi July  1-15 

Paris July  2-3 

Paris July  2  (1  da 

Paris July  2-5 


Bangkok  July  2-9 

Paris July  3  (1  da 

London July  3-4 

Paris July  4-6 

Rome July  4-12 

Moscow July  7-21 

Paris July  8  (1  da 

London     July  8-12 

London     July  8-12 

Geneva July  9-11 

Paris July  9-10 

Paris July  10-11 

Paris July  12-13 

Ottawa July  15-20 

Paris July  16-17 

San  Jos6 July  16-24 

San  Jos6 July  16-24 

San  Jose" July  16-24 

Khartoum,  Sudan  .    .    .  July  16-26 

Paris July  18-19 


ECA 


i  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Aug.  2, 
i,  Kconomic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAFE,  Economic  Comrr 


,,  1963.     Following  is  a  list  of  abbrevia 
mmission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECC 


i(.«JA,   ivonomic  commission  ior  Airica    n,  car  on,  uuuiiuum,  v^mmicoiw.,  i^ »  rrTrH    A T  a :  „™,v,™+  ™  1 

Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization-  GATT,  General  Agieement  o n  J 
i.iid  Trade-  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  bdlffl 
ILO,  Int.,  national  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  M^t^(2?n^tSfeBrfnT5S?H,l 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  H, 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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p-American  Conference  on  Biology  Education San  Jose1  July  21-28 

CD  Tourism  Committee       Paris.    ....'.'.'    .'    .'      July  22  (1  day) 

■dog   Tarty  on  Costs  of  Production  and   Prices  of  the  OECD     Paris.    .    .    .  July  23  (1  day) 

ic  Policy  Committee:  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  of  Experts 
n  the  Relation  of  Wage  Differentials  to  Labor  Mobility. 

PD  Oil  Committee Paris, 

CD  Development  Assistance  Committee:  Ministerial  Meetinc 


July  23-25 

Paris July  24-25 


Session  as  of  August  1,  1963 

of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament     .  Geneva Mar   14   1962- 

oomic  and  Social  Council:  36th  Session Geneva July  2,  1963- 

BCOSOC   Sp.cial   Committee  on   Industrial  Development  and  San  Jos6  .    .  July  26- 
Inancingof  the  Private  Sector:  2d  Session. 

KCOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Health,  Housing,  and  Commu-  San  Jos6    ....  July  26- 
ty  Development:   2d  Session. 

ECA  Conference  of  African  Finance  Ministers  for  the  Estab-  Khartoum,  Sudan   .    .    .  July  27- 
ihment  of  a  Development  Bank. 

™,a!,ional  £offee  Council London July  29- 

n   lrade  Negotiations  Committee Geneva July  31- 


ited  States  Explains  Position 
Portuguese  Territories 

'olio wing  are  statements  made  by  Ambas- 
yr  AJlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative 
the  Security  Council,  on  July  26  and  31, 
*.ther  with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
he  Council  on  July  31. 

TEMENT  OF  JULY  26 

C.X.  press  release  4230 

he  question  which  the  Security  Council  has 

i  discussing  for  the  past  week  has,  as  we  all 

tv.  troubled  and  concerned  the  United  Na- 

s  for  several  years.    This  concern  has  been 

eeply  felt  by  my  Government,  I  believe,  as 

other. 

tie  question  of  Portuguese  territories  has 

considered  in  the  United  Xations  during 
period  of  time  from  three  separate  but  very 
\i  related  aspects.  The  General  Assembly 
examined  the  question  in  its  relationship  to 
>ter  XI  of  the  charter  and  has  unequivocally 
ired  itself.1  The  General  Assembly  has  ex- 
led  the  question  in  relationship  to  Resolu- 
1514,  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
jpendence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peo- 

and   again   has   unequivocally    declared 

Finally,    the    Security    Council    has 

lined  at  least   part  of  the  question— the 

ition  in  Angola — in  its  relationship  to  inter- 


national friction  and  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.3 

And  now  once  again  the  Security  Council  at 
the  request  of  32  African  nations  has  taken  up 
consideration  of  this  question,  and  this  time  in 
the  broader  framework  of  all  of  the  Portuguese 
territories  in  Africa. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  and  our 
convictions  on  each  of  these  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Portuguese  territories  have  been  set 
forth  both  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Security 
Council.  However,  in  order  to  make  entirely 
clear  the  starting  point  or,  better  perhaps,  the 
broad  basis  from  which  the  United  States  ap- 
proaches our  current  deliberations,  I  would, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  Council,  like  to  re- 
view very  briefly  our  position  with  regard  to 
each  of  these  aspects. 

First  of  all,  the  General  Assembly  has  found 
the  territories  under  Portuguese  administration 
are  non- self-governing  territories  within  the 
meaning  of  chapter  XI  of  the  charter  and, 
therefore,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that 
chapter.  We  supported  that  view  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  we  have  urged  Portugal  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  and  to  ful- 
fill the  obligations  under  chapter  XI  both  as 
regards  the  administration  of  the  territories 


'U.N.  doe.  A/RES/1542  (XV). 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  21. 

8  Ibid.,  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  497,  and  July  10,  1961,  p. 
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themselves  and  also  the  submission  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary-General. 

Second,  we  have  steadfastly  supported  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  I  might  add 
what  you  already  know  that  this  position  long 
antedates  the  declaration  contained  in  Resolu- 
tion 1514,  that  it  was  first  expounded  as  a  uni- 
versal doctrine  by  Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  At  that  time  it  was 
still  a  new  idea — though  persuasive  enough  to 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  many  independ- 
ent nation-states  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Middle  East  as  successors  to  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  and  the  Ottoman  empires.  The  right  of 
peoples  to  choose  the  terms  of  their  political, 
economic,  and  social  destiny  is  written  into  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  is  written  into  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Hence  the  United  States  delegation  has  con- 
tinuously supported  in  the  United  Nations,  since 
the  initial  consideration  of  Angola  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  measures  calling  for  Portuguese 
recognition  of  this  principle  and  for  an  accelera- 
tion of  political,  economic,  and  social  advance- 
ment for  all  inhabitants  of  Portuguese  terri- 
tories toward  the  full  exercise  of  this 
self-determination.  Consistent  with  this  belief 
we  have  publicly  and  privately  and  continu- 
ously urged  Portugal  to  accept  this  principle 
and  give  it  practical  effect  for  the  peoples  of 
Portuguese  territories. 

We  believe  the  United  Nations  as  an  organ 
devoted  to  the  reduction  of  international  fric- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security, 
and  dedicated  therefore  to  peaceful  change, 
must  relentlessly  strive  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem  through  the  creative  paths  of  peace, 
difficult  though  these  paths  may  often  seem. 
This  principle  is  fundamental  not  only  to  the 
charter  but  to  the  very  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  and  is  one  which  we  shall  not  abandon. 
To  this  end  we  have  supported  measures  in  the 
Council  and  in  the  Assembly.  We  have  also 
undertaken  bilateral  efforts,  some  of  which  are 
not  unknown  to  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
source  of  friction  presented  by  the  situation  in 
Portuguese  territories  continues  to  exist. 


Peaceful  Self-Determination 

Mr.  President,  up  until  now  I  have  delayed  ii 
participating  in  this  discussion.  I  have  done  » 
because  I  wished  to  define  the  situation  withii 
the  terms  of  the  charter  and  the  functions  o 
the  Security  Council.  To  this  end  I  have  stud 
ied  carefully  the  letter  and  accompanyinj 
memorandum 4  submitted  to  the  President  o 
the  Security  Council  by  the  representatives  o 
32  African  nations.  I  have  carefully  and  at 
tentively  considered  the  presentations  of  th 
four  African  foreign  ministers  representin, 
the  African  chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  govern 
ment  who  met  so  recently  at  Addis  Ababa, 
have  listened  with  equal  attention  and  studie 
just  as  carefully  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Poi 
tugal's  statement  to  the  Council.  And  afte 
hearing  the  subsequent  statements  of  the  men 
bers  of  the  Council,  I  believe  we  have  a  cleare 
idea  of  the  problem  facing  the  Council  an 
how  the  Council  might  act  to  resolve  what : 
both  a  stalemate  and  a  dispute.  It  is  a  stal< 
mate  because  we  have  perceived  no  progres 
It  is  a  dispute  because  there  is  a  fundaments 
difference  of  opinion. 

Stalemates  are  of  course  a  dangerous  coi 
dition  in  human  affairs.  They  are  the  powd< 
kegs  of  history,  and  unless  they  are  resolve 
they  may  explode  at  any  time  into  violent 
with  unpredictable  consequences  for  the  pea< 
of  the  world.  Change  will  come  in  the  Porti 
guese  colonies ;  the  present  temporary  stalemai 
of  forces  will  be  broken  one  way  or  another  i 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  pace  of  decolonization  in  the  last  18  yea: 
has  been  phenomenal.  When  World  War  1 
ended  there  were  just  over  50  independent  m 
tions  in  the  world.  Today— less  than  a  gei 
eration  later — hardly  2  percent  of  the  world 
population  still  live  in  dependent  territorie 
More  independent  nations  have  been  created : 
that  period  than  existed  in  all  the  world  at  tl 
close  of  World  War  II.  Here  is  a  record 
satisfy  the  most  impatient  of  us.  No  one  Ci 
complain  that  there  has  not  been  action  ar 
progress — indeed  action  and  progress  far  b 
yond  what  the  most  optimistic  could  have  e 
pected  in  1945. 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/5347. 
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dost  of  this  great  achievement  was  acoom- 

shed  with  very  little  or  no  bloodshed.  This 
hink  is  also  something  of  which  all  of  us, 
hated  and  liberators  alike,  particularly  we 

members  of  this  great  peacekeeping  orga- 
ation,  can  be  proud.  We  have  achieved  free- 
n  and  we  have  kept  the  peace,  and  we  have 
ny  members  of  this  organization,  both  lib- 
ted  and  liberators,  to  thank, 
fow  that  should  also  be  our  goal  in  the  case 
the  Portuguese  territories.  Change  will 
le.  self-determination  will  come.  There  can 
no  question  about  that.  The  only  question 
Aether  it  will  come  peacefully  or  with  a  vio- 
:e  and  bloodshed  which  will  reflect  on  the 
stige  of  the  United  Nations  and  on  the  loy- 
7  of  its  members  to  the  charter  and  which 
I  cause  suffering  and  hardship  to  the  peoples 
those  interests  we  profess  to  act,  the  peoples 
:he  Portuguese  territories, 
"here  is  no  conflict  of  principle  before  this 
ise.  The  only  issue  before  us — complex  as 
lay  be — is  to  discover  and  to  agree  upon  the 
5t  practical  way  open  to  this  organization 
help  bring  about  peaceful  change,  in  the 
■rests  of  the  people  of  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ries, in  the  interests  of  the  Eepublic  of  Por- 
al,  and  of  the  independent  states  of  Africa 
i  the  peace  of  the  world, 
lie  core  of  the  problem  is  the  acceptance 
|  the  application  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
lation,  as  the  preceding  speakers  have  said. 

[Alberto  Franco]  Nogueira,  the  distin- 
shed  Foreign  Minister  of  Portugal,  has  con- 
led  that  the  criteria  and  procedure  defined 
the  United  Xations  for  the  exercise  of  this 
cept  cannot  justifiably  or  realistically  be 
sidered  the  only  criteria  for  valid  self- 
;rmination. 

hope  he  does  not  fear  that  any  of  us  are 
ting  to  deprive  Portugal  of  its  proper  place 
Africa.  Many  African  leaders  around  this 
le  and  elsewhere  have  emphasized  that,  once 
tugal  has  granted  self-determination,  it  will, 
he  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  present 
itories  as  well  as  in  its  own  interest,  have 
Teat  role  to  play  in  the  field  of  economic 
.  cultural  development  and  progress.  The 
ited  States  has  in  the  past  offered  to  give 
ipathetic  consideration  to  any  request  by 


Portugal  for  material  assistance  in  fulfilling 
certain  aspects  of  that  responsibility.  No  doubt 
others  would  likewise  be  prepared  to  assist. 
But  in  any  case,  with  or  without  help,  Portu- 
gal's role  in  Africa  will  be  ended  only  if  it  re- 
fuses to  collaborate  in  the  great  and  the  inevi- 
table changes  which  are  taking  place.  If  it 
does  collaborate,  its  continuing  role  is  assured, 
and  I  for  one,  sitting  here  in  my  own  behalf, 
should  like  to  express  w7ith  pride  the  gratitude 
of  my  Government  for  the  progress  that  Portu- 
gal is  attempting  to  make  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  among  the  inhabitants  of  its 
territories. 

However,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  have  been  most  effec- 
tively represented  by  the  African  ministers 
present  at  the  Council  table,  do  not  agree  that 
the  self-determination  of  which  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Portugal  speaks  is  sufficient.  And 
this  disagreement  has  been  the  subject  not  only 
of  this  discussion  here  during  the  past  week 
but  of  many  decisions  in  the  United  Nations. 
We  must  persevere,  I  suggest,  as  the  charter 
requires  in  peaceful  efforts  to  establish  this 
principle  and  to  get  it  carried  out.  We  believe 
the  African  states  have  shown  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  coming  to  the  Council  with  such 
a  clear  and  such  a  reasonable  objective. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  cannot  ac- 
cept and  must  emphatically  reject  the  concept 
suggested  to  the  Council  that  an  acceptable 
means  of  solving  such  a  problem  is  to  aggra- 
vate the  situation  until  it  does  indeed  become 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security,  as 
my  distinguished  British  colleague  has  said 
here  a  moment  ago.  This  concept  is  a  contra- 
diction of  the  provisions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
charter  itself  to  which  we  and  our  governments 
are  pledged  to  conform.  We  are  not  here  to 
create  threats  to  peace  and  security  but  to  pre- 
vent them;  we  are  not  here  to  endanger  the 
peace  but  to  guard  it.  We  are  here  to 
strengthen  and  not  to  burn  the  moral  and  the 
legal  foundations  of  a  peaceful  world  order. 

Unfortunately  the  problem  is  that  there  is 
no  dialog  going  on  and  thus  little  chance  for  the 
voice  of  reason  to  prevail.  There  is  a  kind  of 
vacuum  in  which  emotions  can  only  continue 
to  become  embittered.     But  we  believe — based 
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on  the  statements  of  the  four  foreign  ministers, 
who  in  the  first  instance  seek  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion and  have  appealed  for  Portuguese  coopera- 
tion, and  on  the  statement  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Portugal,  who  suggested  conversations 
with  African  leaders  without  reservations  or 
restrictions — that  the  grounds  exist  for  these 
channels  to  be  reopened  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Portuguese  territories. 

Getting  Parties  Together 

This  then,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  place  to  start. 
The  second  essential  is  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  talking  about  the  right  things,  including 
the  means  of  exercising  self-determination. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  third  parties  cannot  speak 
for  Portugal,  nor  can  they  speak  for  the  people 
of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  nor  for  the  African 
leaders.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  principals  in 
this  dispute  need  help  in  getting  together,  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers  which  prevent  any 
discussion  at  all  from  even  beginning.  And 
this  is  one  place  where  I  suggest  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  can  play  an  effective  role. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  designate  a  special  representative 
of  the  Security  Council  whose  task  it  would  be 
to  facilitate  a  meaningful  dialog  between  the 
Government  of  Portugal  and  appropriate  Afri- 
can leaders.  Such  a  representative  would  visit 
the  territories,  would  consult  with  all  concerned, 
would  take  appropriate  steps  to  open  consulta- 
tions to  bring  about  a  real  exercise  of  self- 
determination  and  the  reduction  of  interna- 
tional friction.  If  that  can  be  done,  the  right 
people  will  be  talking  about  the  right  subject. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  Council  must  make 
every  possible  effort  to  get  significant  consulta- 
tions started.  And  in  this  connection  we  note 
with  gratification  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Portugal  has  invited  the  African  foreign  min- 
isters or  their  representatives  to  visit  Portu- 
guese territories.  He  has  placed  no  conditions 
or  limitations  on  these  visits.  And  this  seems, 
too,  a  most  valuable  offer  made  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.  Though  this  invitation  is  obvi- 
ously only  a  partial  step,  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  accepted  and  that  it  will  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  we  all  approve. 

"We  have  seen  the  end  of  apparent  stalemate 


many  times  in  the  course  of  history — frequently, 
I  remind  you,  when  the  outlook  seemed  darker 
than  ever  and,  on  occasion,  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  I  need  only  refer  by  way  of  example  to 
the  news  that  came  to  us  only  yesterday  that 
the  long,  dreary,  frustrating  stalemate  in  the 
nuclear  testing  issue  appears  to  be  broken.5  It 
was  broken  because  men  declined  to  surrender 
to  despair,  because  men  worked  patiently  and 
imaginatively  to  break  that  deadlock. 

Obligations  of  U.N.  Members 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  even  more,  I 
would  like  to  suggest,  at  stake  here  than  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  in 
the  next  few  years. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Nations  to  do  its  utmost  to  see 
that  the  great  story  of  national  liberation — to 
which  the  United  Nations  has  already  contrib- 
uted so  much — ends  on  a  note  of  peaceful  change 
and  not  in  a  bloodbath. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  obligation  to  prove  that 
this  democratic  institution,  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  possesses  the  central  vir- 
tue of  a  democratic  institution  and  that  is  the 
capacity  to  support  and  to  stimulate  peaceful 
change,  which  is  the  only  alternative  to  violence 
and  war  in  a  world  of  rapid  change. 

And  there  is,  I  believe,  a  heavy  obligation 
on  each  of  us  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
by  a  realistic  appraisal  of  its  limitations  as  well 
as  its  capacities — and  working  day  in  and  day 
out  to  expand  these  capacities  until  the  day 
comes  when  the  United  Nations  is  fully 
equipped  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to 
manage  and  enforce  peaceful  change. 

In  these  respects  our  actions  here  will  echo 
in  the  history  of  the  years  to  come. 

Three-Power  Resolution 

Now  in  the  draft  resolution  6  before  us  sub- 
mitted by  Ghana,  Morocco,  and  the  Philippines, 
there  is  little  of  substance  with  which  my  dele- 
gation disagrees.  Our  aims  are  very  close  to  its 
aims,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  support  them  if 
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p.  234. 
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ey  are  couched  in  a  form  and  language  which 
)  can  accept  and  which  are  consistent  with  the 
arter,  which  is  the  sovereign  law  of  all  of  us. 
Bnt  the  present  language  of  the  resolution 
1  cannot  accept,  and  we  could  not  vote  for 
e  resolution  in  its  present  form.  Though  we 
Tee  that  the  situation  in  the  Portuguese  terri- 
fies in  Africa  gives  rise  to  very  serious  inter- 
tional  friction  and  might,  if  continued, 
danger  the  maintenance  of  international 
ace  and  security,  we  do  not  agree  that  a  threat 
the  peace  already  exists.  We  do  not  agree, 
;refore,  that  the  situation  falls  within  the 
>pe  of  chapter  VII  of  the  charter  or  that  the 
iguage  of  any  resolution  we  adopt  should  so 
trgest. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
n  before  us  is  almost  certain  not  to  promote 
t  to  inhibit  the  consultations  to  which  we  have 
"erred  and  which  we  consider  the  most  hope- 
l  approach  toward  a  peaceful,  prompt  settle- 
snt  of  this  problem  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
»les  every  member  of  the  Security  Council 
5  endorsed. 

Let  us  not  surrender  to  the  emotion  and  frus- 
ition  that  this  issue  has  generated,  no  matter 
tat  the  provocation,  but  rather  carefully  select 
)  tone  and  the  words  most  likely  to  further 
» ends  we  so  earnestly  seek. 
Hie  restriction  on  the  sale  and  the  supply 
arms  and  military  equipment  to  Portugal  for 
j  in  its  African  territories,  which  appears  in 
ragraph  6  of  the  draft  resolution,  is  a  policy 
ich  the  United  States  has  in  fact,  as  we  have 
quently  stated  in  the  United  Nations,  been 
rsuing  for  some  years.  We  would,  therefore, 
no  reason  for  objecting  to  such  a  rec- 
mendation  based  on  the  fact  that  such  sales 
gin  contribute  to  increasing  international 
ction  in  the  area  in  a  resolution  otherwise 
■factory. 

finally,  we  must  not  impose  an  impossible 
rden  on  the  Secretary-General  or  on  any  rep- 
entative  he  may  name  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
i.  It  cannot  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
solved  overnight.  Let  us  assign  him  reason- 
e  goals  to  be  achieved  without  undue  delay 
1  also  without  unrealistic  time  limits  which 
uld  only  arouse  false  hopes.  I  have  already 
rgested  that  an  alternative  to  imposing  this 


burden  directly  upon  the  Secretary- General 
might  be  to  ask  him  to  appoint  someone  to  serve 
as  a  special  representative  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil who  would  be  able  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  this  case  and  whose  mandate  in  the 
implementation  of  self-determination  might  be 
spelled  out  more  extensively  in  a  resolution. 

We  believe  that,  through  further  consulta- 
tions among  members  of  this  Council  and  the 
four  African  ministers  who  are  visiting  us,  a 
draft  can  be  produced  which  could  command 
general  acceptance  and  could  enable  the  Coun- 
cil to  adopt  a  resolution  by  a  large  majority. 
It  is  far  better,  it  seems  to  us,  to  take  joint 
action  by  an  impressive  degree  of  unanimity, 
even  though  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  many  would 
like,  than  to  fail  to  reach  agreement  and  find 
ourselves  unable  to  take  any  effective  action  at 
all  on  this  great  issue. 

STATEMENT  OF  JULY  31 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  4232 

It  is  the  very  sincere  hope  of  the  United 
States  delegation  that  the  resolution 7  which 
has  just  been  adopted  by  the  Council  will  not 
hinder  but  will  contribute  to  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  situation  in  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tories. 

The  United  States  abstained  on  the  resolu- 
tion primarily  because  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  drafted  in  either  language  or  form  best  cal- 
culated to  achieve  the  results  which  we  all  seek 
as  quickly  and  as  harmoniously  as  possible. 

In  my  earlier  statement  before  the  Council, 
I  remarked  that  the  aims  of  the  resolution  orig- 
inally proposed  by  Ghana,  Morocco,  and  the 
Philippines  were  very  close  to  our  aims  and  that 
I  thought  that,  through  further  consultations 
among  the  members  of  this  Council  and  with 
the  African  foreign  ministers,  a  resolution  could 
be  produced  which  would  command  more  gen- 
eral acceptance.  Consultations  did  take  place, 
and  I  should  like  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  spirit  of  reasonableness,  of  cooperation  and 
accommodation  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion, of  the  African  foreign  ministers  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
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As  a  result  of  these  consultations,  some  wel- 
come modifications  which  in  our  judgment  im- 
proved the  resolution  were  suggested  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  sponsors.  They  have  been  pro- 
posed as  amendments8  by  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Venezuela  and  have  now  been 
adopted  by  the  Council.  These  changes  have 
helped  to  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the 
United  States  about  the  use  of  language  which, 
in  our  opinion,  clearly  fell  within  the  terms  of 
chapter  VII  of  the  charter.  We  welcome  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
Ghana  that  even  the  wording  in  the  resolution 
draft  was  not  intended  to  invoke  chapter  VII. 
And  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  language  has 
now  been  further  changed  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
that  score. 

We  regret  that  other  objections  which  we  had 
to  the  original  text,  however,  still  remain  and 
that,  accordingly,  it  was  not  possible  to  produce 
a  full  agreement  among  us. 

I  repeat  in  this  explanation  of  our  abstention 
what  I  have  already  said.    While  the  United 
States  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  just  adopted,  we  do  agree  with 
much  of  the  substance  of  the  resolution  and 
have  from  the  very  infancy  of  our  Republic  be- 
lieved in  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples.    The  heart  of  this  resolution  and  the 
settlement  of  the  danger  posed  by  the  situation 
in  the  overseas  territories  of  Portugal  in  Africa 
is  the  recognition  and  the  application  of  that 
right  of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
these  territories.    The  Council   has  called  on 
Portugal  to  recognize  this  right  and  to  under- 
take negotiations  on  this  basis.    We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  developments  we  all  want  can  be 
achieved  and  can  only  be  achieved  in  an  orderly, 
peaceful  manner  and  without  further  violence 
and  suffering  on  both  sides  as  a  consequence  of 
such  negotiations  conducted  in  good  faith. 

By  its  action  the  Council  has  also  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  such  assistance 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  this  end.  This  we 
believe  is  a  significant  provision,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  a  third  party  may  be  helpful,  if  not 
indispensable,  to  a  peaceful  solution.    The  task 
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could  be  time  consuming  and  heavily  tax  the  pa 
tience,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the  skill  of  sue; 
a  third  party.  We  hope  he  will  draw  on  th 
many  resources  and  methods  available  to  hir 
in  a  persistent  and  continuing  effort  to  insur 
progress.  We  are  confident  that  the  Secretary 
General  and  his  representatives  in  pursuing  tbi 
formidable  mission  will  also  in  accordanc 
with  his  charter  authority  and  responsibiht 
take  every  possible  step  to  reduce  friction  an 
to  bring  about  the  change  in  a  peaceful  settinf 
But  ultimately  he  must  count  on  the  spirit  ( 
cooperation  and  accommodation  of  the  partie 
Without  it  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  sequel  I 
the  Council's  action  here  today. 

The  resolution  also  asks  that  member  stat 

refrain  from  the  sale  or  the  supply  of  arr 

and  military  equipment  to  Portugal  for  use 

the  Portuguese  overseas  territories  in  Afric 

The  United  States  has  felt  that  arms  supplii 

to  Portugal  for  other  purposes  and  used  in  i 

overseas  territories  might  well  contribute  to  i 

increase  in  friction  and  danger.    With  the 

considerations  in  mind,  the  United  States  h 

for  a  number  of  years  followed  a  policy  of  pi 

viding  no  arms  or  military  equipment  to  Pc 

tugal  for  use  in  these  territories.    And  wi 

these  same  objectives  in  mind,  we  have  also  pi 

hibited  direct   export   of   arms   and   milita 

equipment  to  the  Portuguese  territories.    T 

United  States  will  continue  to  adhere  to  tl 

policy.    We  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  otl 

states  will  exercise  a  similar  restraint,  avoidi 

actions  of  any  kind  which  could  further 

crease  the  tensions  in  the  area  and  that  they  w 

cooperate  fully  to  assure  that  the  solution  ii\ 

be  achieved  through  peaceful  means. 

To  resolve  the  longstanding  controve: 
about  the  future  of  these  territories  in  a  ms 
ner  consistent  with  the  course  of  history,  w 
the  wishes  of  all  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
cordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  I 
tions  would  be  a  great  boon  to  this  troub 
world.  And  my  Government  earnestly  ho: 
that  the  interested  parties,  with  the  help  i 
the  encouragement  of  the  United  Nations  i 
all  of  the  friends  of  peace,  will  arrive  at  t 
destination.  They  can  count  on  the  help 
wanted,  of  the  Government  of  the  Uni 
States. 
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XT  OF  RESOLUTION' 

urity  Council, 
living  examined  the  situation  in  the  Territories 
ler  Portuguese  administration  as  submitted  by  the 
rty-two  African  Member  States, 
{iralting  Security  Council  resolution  S/4835  of  9 
ic  L961 10  and  General  Assembly  resolutions  1807 
VII  i  of  14  December  1962  and  1819  (XVII)  of 
December  19(>2, 

{eealling  General  Assembly  resolution  1542  (XV) 
15  December  19(!0  which  declares  the  Territories 
ler  Portuguese  administration  to  be  Non-Self- 
Nrning  Territories  within  the  meaning  of  Chapter 
of  the  Charter,  as  well  as  General  Assembly  resolu- 
l  1514  (XV)  of  14  December  1960,  by  which  the 
leral  Assembly  declared  inter  alia  that  immediate 
E»  be  taken  to  transfer  all  powers  to  the  people  of 
se  Territories  without  any  conditions  or  reserva- 
is  in  accordance  with  their  freely  expressed  wishes, 
hout  distinction  as  to  race,  creed  or  colour  in  order 
enable  them  to  enjoy  complete  freedom  and 
ependenee, 

.  Con/inns  resolution  1514  (XV)  of  the  General 
euubly  of  14  December  1960 ; 

.  Affirms  that  the  policies  of  Portugal  in  claiming 
Territories  under  its  administration  as  "overseas" 
•itories  and  as  integral  parts  of  metropolitan  Portu- 
are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and 
relevant  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
arity  Council ; 

Deprecates  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
it,  its  repeated  violations  of  the  principles  of  the 
ted  Xations  Charter  and  its  continued  refusal  to 
lement  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Security  Council ; 

Determines  that  the  situation  in  the  Territories 
er  Portuguese  administration  is  seriously  disturb- 
peace  and  security  in  Africa ; 

Urgently  calls  upon  Portugal  to  implement  the 
owing : 

fa)  The  immediate  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
)les  of  the  Territories  under  its  administration  to 
-determination  and  independence  ; 
t>)  The  immediate  cessation  of  all  acts  of  repres- 

and  the  withdrawal  of  all  military  and  other 
es  at  present  employed  for  that  purpose ; 

)  The  promulgation  of  an  unconditional  political 
Urty  and  the  establishment  of  conditions  that  will 
w  the  free  functioning  of  political  parties; 
I)  Negotiations,  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of 
right  to  self-determination,  with  the  authorized 
•esentatives  of  the  political  parties  within  and  out- 

the  Territories  with  a  view  to  the  transfer  of 


'.X  doc.  S/5380  and  Corr.  1 ;  adopted  by  the  Council 
fuly  31  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  with  3  abstentions  (U.S., 
.,  France). 
Bulletin  of  July  10, 1961,  p.  89. 


power  to  political  institutions  freely  elected  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  peoples,  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tion 1514  (XV)  ; 

(e)  The  granting  of  independence  immediately 
thereafter  to  all  the  Territories  under  its  administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples ;" 

6.  Requests  that  all  States  should  refrain  forthwith 
from  offering  the  Portuguese  Government  any  assist- 
ance which  would  enable  it  to  continue  its  repression 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Territories  under  its  administra- 
tion, and  take  all  measures  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
supply  of  arms  and  military  equipment  for  this  purpose 
to  the  Portuguese  Government ; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  ensure  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  to 
furnish  such  assistance  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
to  report  to  the  Security  Council  by  31  October  1963. 
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MULTILATERAL 

Narcotics 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Done  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.  Entered  into  force  March  8, 
1963.  TIAS  5273. 
Ratification  deposited:  Turkey,  July  15,  1963. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

Protocol  (relating  to  harp  and  hood  seals)  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries     (TIAS    2089).       Done    at    Washington 

Signatures:  France  and  Portugal,  July  29,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Signed  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.  Enters  into  force  after 
deposit  of  ratifications  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  ,    _      ,  , 

Signatures:   United    States,   United   Kingdom,   and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Trade 

Protocol  for  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the   General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva 
April  30,  1963.1 
Signature:  United  States,  July  26, 1963. 

BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  5, 
1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  3949,  4636),  for  financing 
certain  educational  exchange  programs.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  20  and 
June  6,  1963.    Entered  into  force  June  6,  1963. 

Japan 

Arrangement  providing  for  Japan's  financial  contribu- 
tions for  United  States  administrative  and  related 


expenses  during  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1963  un< 
the  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  of  Marcl 
1954.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  J 
19, 1963.    Entered  into  force  July  19, 1963. 

Malagasy  Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Effec 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tananarive  July  20,  1{ 
Entered  into  force  July  26, 1963. 

United  Kingdom 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  June  15,   1955, 
amended  (TIAS  3321,  3359,  3608,  4078),  for  coop< 
tion  on  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.     Signed 
Washington  June  5,  1963. 
Entered  into  force:  July  31, 1963. 


DEPARTMENT  AND   FOREIGN   SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  31  confirmed  the  follov 
nominations : 

George  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
tugal.     (For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  p 
release  dated  May  21. ) 

Howard  Rex  Cottam  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  S 
of  Kuwait.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Departr 
of  State  press  release  405  dated  August  6.) 

Donald  A.  Dumont  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  King 
of  Burundi.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  H 
press  release  dated  July  26. ) 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
public  of  Viet-Nam. 

James  I.  Loeb  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Repi 
of  Guinea.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  H 
press  release  dated  June  21. ) 

Claude  G.  Ross  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Cei 
African  Republic.  (For  biographic  details,  see  M 
House  press  release  dated  July  13. ) 


Appointments 


1  Not  in  force. 


Samuel  Z.  Westerfield,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Assistant 
retary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  July  28. 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  pres 
lease  398  dated  July  30. ) 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  29-August  4 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  July  29  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  388  of  July 
24  and  390  of  July  18. 

Subject 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Modernization  of  consular  opera- 
tions (rewrite). 

U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Economic  Affairs. 

Westerfield  appointed  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  (biographic  details). 

Relations  with  Ecuador  resumed. 

Department  statement  on  Philippine 
war  damage  legislation. 

Rusk :  letter  to  ambassadors  on  ex- 
port drive. 

Gardner :  "Human  Rights— Some 
Next  Steps"  (as-delivered  text). 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  Signed  at  Moscow,  Transmitted 
to  Senate  for  Advice  and  Consent  to  Ratification 


A  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  at 
Moscow  on  August  5.1  Following  are  texts  of 
remarks  made  by  Secretary  Busk  at  the  sign- 
ing ceremony  and  a  joint  communique  released 
simultaneously  by  the  three  Governments,  to- 
gether with  a  message  from  President  Kennedy 
transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  on  August 
8  and  a  memorandum  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  accompanied  the  President's 
message. 

THE  SIGNING  AT  MOSCOW 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Rusk 

Our  three  Governments  have  today  taken 
what  all  mankind  must  hope  will  be  a  first  step 
on  the  road  to  a  secure  and  peaceful  world. 
The  treaty  we  have  signed  today  is  a  good  first 


1  For  text  of  the  treaty,  initialed  at  Moscow  on  July 
25,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  239. 


step — a  step  for  which  the  United  States  has 
long  and  devoutly  hoped.  But  it  is  only  a 
first  step.  It  does  not  end  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  It  does  not  reduce  nuclear  stockpiles;  it 
does  not  halt  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons ;  it  does  not  restrict  their  use  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  therefore  not  possible  for  us  to  guar- 
antee now  what  the  significance  of  this  act  will 
be.  History  will  eventually  record  how  we  deal 
with  the  unfinished  business  of  peace.  But  each 
of  our  Governments  can  and  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  what  future  his- 
torians will  report. 

For  it  will  be  our  individual  policies,  atti- 
tudes, and  actions  by  which  this  step  in  the 
arms  control  field  can  be  made  the  first  and  only 
one,  or  the  first  of  many.  If  collectively  we 
and  other  nations  pursue  a  course  to  insure  that 
the  forward  momentum  of  this  agreement  if 
maintained  by  further  steps,  man's  long,  hope- 
ful quest  for  peace  will  cease  to  be  only  a  dream 
and  will  begin  to  acquire  solid  reality. 

So  today  the  President  of  the  United  States 
directed  me  to  sign  this  treaty,  which  I  havi 
done  with  great  satisfaction,  preparatory  to  it' 
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lbmission  to  our  Senate  for  its  consideration 
nder  our  constitutional  system.  In  a  broader 
■Be,  the  signature  of  this  treaty  represents  the 
tidiness  of  the  United  States  to  join  with 
le  two  other  original  signatories,  and  with 
her  nations,  in  a  determined  and  sustained 
fort  to  find  practical  means  by  which  tensions 
■  be  reduced  and  the  burdens  of  the  arms 
ice  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  our  peoples, 
or  this  reason,  we  are  particularly  pleased  that 
ecretary-General  U  Thant  has  accepted  our  in- 
itation  to  be  here  for  this  occasion. 

ext  of  Communique 

•ess  release  404  dated  August  5 

On  August  5  in  Moscow  in  the  Grand  Krem- 
q  Palace  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Minister  of  Foreign 
ffairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
ublics,  Mr.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
nited  States  of  America,  and  Lord  Home, 
^er  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
fate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  signed  a  Treaty  Ban- 
mg  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere, 
I  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water. 
U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
ations,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  three 
Sanatory  Governments,  was  present  at  the 
gning  of  the  Treaty. 

The  signing  ceremony  was  attended  on  be- 
df  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
f  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council 

Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  L.  I.  Brezhnev, 
hairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
jviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  A.  P.  Kirilenko,  L.  N. 
fremov,   Yu.   V.  Andropov,   L.   F.  Ilichev, 

N.  Ponomarev,  V.  N.  Titov,  A.  N.  Shelepin, 
.  F.  Ustinov,  V.  Ye.  Dymshits,  M.  A.  Lesech- 
»,  P.  F.  Lomako,  I.  T.  Novikov,  K.  N.  Rudnev, 

V.  Smirnov,  R.  Ya.  Malinovski,  E.  P.  Slav- 
i,  A.  M.  Petrosyants,  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  V.  A. 
>rin,  A.  A.  Sobolev,  A.  A.  Grochko,  S.  K. 
sarapkin,  A.  F.  Dobrynin,  A.  A.  Soldatov, 
td  the  following  Chiefs  of  Sections  of  the  Min- 
;ry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. :  M.  N. 
oirnovski,  G.  I.  Tunkin,  L.  M.  Zamyatin,  F. 

Molochkov,  Z.  V.  Mironova;  on  behalf  of 
p  United  States  of  America  by  Honorable 
Hai  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
lited  Nations,  Senator  Aiken,  Senator  Ful- 
ight,  Senator  Saltonstall,  Senator  Humphrey, 


Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Open  for  Signing 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Ball 1 

The  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water  is 
open  for  signing  today  in  three  capitals  of  the 
world.  Nations  representing  every  continent  and 
every  political  system  will  sign  the  treaty  in  this 
room  today.  Many  more  have  made  clear  that 
they  intend  to  accede,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  almost  every  nation  in  the  world  will 
subscribe  to  the  treaty's  obligations. 

This  agreement  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
solemn  act  of  the  three  major  nuclear  powers, 
resolved  to  begin  the  business  of  trying  to  arrest 
and  control  the  nuclear  arms  race — a  race  that 
is  devouring  our  resources  at  an  increasing  rate, 
a  race  that  prepares  us  for  a  war  no  sane  man 
can  want,  and  in  which  there  can  be  no  "victory." 

Yet,  in  today's  world,  none  of  the  nuclear 
powers  can  stop  or  even  slow  that  race  alone. 
Only  by  the  joint  action  of  nations  willing  to 
move  forward  together  can  we  make  progress. 

No  one  can  predict  what  this  treaty  will  bring. 
We  may  hope,  however,  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
further  and  broader  measures  that  the  world  so 
sorely  needs  to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

1  Made  at  the  signing  ceremony  at  Washington 
on  Aug.  8  (press  release  408).  The  treaty  was 
also  open  for  signature  at  London  and  Moscow 
on  the  same  date. 


Senator  Pastore,  Honorable  William  C.  Foster, 
Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Honorable  Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Honorable 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  Ambassador  at  Large, 
Honorable  Arthur  Dean,  Consultant  to  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Honorable 
Foy  D.  Kohler,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.S.R. ;  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
The  Right  Honorable  Edward  Heath,  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  Mr.  Peter  Thomas,  Minister  of 
State,  Sir  Harold  Caccia,  Permanent  Under 
Secretary,  Foreign  Office,  Sir  Humphrey 
Trevelyan,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassa- 
dor in  Moscow. 

The  Treaty,  in  three  original  and  identical 
texts  in  the  Russian  and  English  languages,  was 
signed  simultaneously  by  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Mr. 
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Rusk  and  Lord  Home.  The  signers  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  made  brief 
speeches  which  are  published  separately. 

The  three  Governments  which  signed  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water 
have  agreed  that  this  Treaty  is  an  important 
initial  step  towards  the  lessening  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  of  peace, 
and  have  expressed  their  hope  that  further 
progress  will  be  achieved  towards  that  end. 

The  three  Governments  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  other  States  will  accede  to  the  Treaty. 
They  will  themselves  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  Treaty  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
procedures. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Treaty  would  be  open 
for  signature  in  all  three  capitals  beginning  on 

August  8. 

The  signing  of  the  Treaty  was  attended  by 
numerous  representatives  of  the  Soviet  and 
foreign  press,  radio  and  television. 

TRANSMITTAL  TO  THE  SENATE2 

The  President's  Message 

The  White  House,  August  8, 1963 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit 
herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  m 
outer  space,  and  underwater,  signed  at  Moscow 
on  August  5,  1963,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  ot 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

This  treaty  is  the  first  concrete  result  of  18 
years  of  effort  by  the  United  States  to  impose 
limits  on  the  nuclear  arms  race.  There  is  hope 
that  it  may  lead  to  further  measures  to  arrest 
and  control  the  dangerous  competition  for  in- 
creasingly destructive  weapons. 
"  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  explained  in 
the  report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitted  herewith.    Essentially  it  prohibits 

2  B.  Ex.  M,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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only  those  nuclear  tests  that  we  ourselves  can 
police.  It  permits  nuclear  tests  and  explosions 
underground  so  long  as  all  fallout  is  contained 
within  the  country  where  the  test  or  explosion 
is  conducted. 

In  the  weeks  before  and  after  the  test  ban 
negotiations,  the  hopes  of  the  world  have  been 
focused  on  this  treaty.  Especially  in  America, 
where  nuclear  energy  was  first  unlocked,  where 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  the  meaning  of 
radioactive  fallout  are  so  clearly  recognized, 
there  has  been  understanding  and  support  for 
this  effort.  Now  the  treaty  comes  before  the 
Senate,  for  that  careful  study  which  is  the 
constitutional  obligation  of  the  members  of  that 
body.  As  that  study  begins  I  wish  to  urge  that 
the  following  considerations  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind: 

First:  This  treaty  is  the  whole  agreement. 
U.S.  negotiators  in  Moscow  were  instructed  not 
to  make  this  agreement  conditioned  upon  any 
other  understanding;  and  they  made  none. 
The  treaty  speaks  for  itself. 

Second :  This  treaty  advances,  though  it  does 
not  assure,  world  peace;  and  it  will  inhibit, 
though  it  does  not  prohibit,  the  nuclear  arms 

race. 

While  it  does  not  prohibit  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  from  engaging  in  all 
nuclear  tests,  it  will  radically  limit  the  test- 
ing in  which  both  nations  would  otherwise 
engage.  § 

While  it  will  not  halt  the  production  or  re- 
duce the  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weap 
ons,  it  is  a  first  step  toward  limiting  th« 
nuclear  arms  race. 

While  it  will  not  end  the  threat  of  nu 
clear  war  or  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear  weap 
ons,  it  can  reduce  world  tensions,  open  a  wa: 
to  further  agreements,  and  thereby  help  ti 
ease  the  threat  of  war. 

While  it  cannot  wholly  prevent  the  sprea( 
of  nuclear  arms  to  nations  not  now  possessing 
them,  it  prohibits  assistance  to  testing  in  the& 
environments  by  others;  it  will  be  signed  b; 
many  other  potential  testers;  and  it  is  thu 
an  important  opening  wedge  in  our  effor 
to  "get  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle." 
Third:  The  treaty  will  curb  the  pollution  o 
our  atmosphere.    While  it  does  not  assure  th 
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m>rld  that  it  will  be  forever  free  from  the  fears 
mil  dangers  of  radioactive  fallout  from  atmos- 
pheric tests,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  numbers 
ind  dangers  of  such  tests. 

Fourth:  This  treaty  protects  our  rights  in 
he  future.  It  cannot  be  amended  without  the 
;onsent  of  the  United  States,  including  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate ;  and  any  party  to  the  treaty 
has  the  right  to  withdraw,  upon  3  months' 
notice,  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary  events 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  have 
jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

Fifth :  This  treaty  does  not  alter  the  status 
of  unrecognized  regimes.  The  provisions  relat- 
ing to  ratification  by  others,  and  the  precedents 
of  international  law,  make  it  clear  that  our  ad- 
herence to  this  treaty,  and  the  adherence  of  any 
other  party,  can  in  no  way  accord  or  even  imply 
recognition  by  the  United  States  or  any  other 
nation  of  any  regime  which  is  not  now  accorded 
such  recognition. 

Sixth:  This  treaty  does  not  halt  American 
nuclear  progress.  The  United  States  has  more 
experience  in  underground  testing  than  any 
other  nation ;  and  we  intend  to  use  this  capacity 
to  maintain  the  adequacy  of  our  arsenal.  Our 
atomic  laboratories  will  maintain  an  active  de- 
velopment program,  including  underground 
testing,  and  we  will  be  ready  to  resume  testing 
in  the  atmosphere  if  necessary.  Continued  re- 
search on  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  will  be  possible  through  underground 
testing. 

Seventh :  This  treaty  is  not  a  substitute  for, 
and  does  not  diminish  the  need  for,  continued 
Western  and  American  military  strength  to 
meet  all  contingencies.  It  will  not  prevent  us 
from  building  all  the  strength  that  we  need; 
and  it  is  not  a  justification  for  unilaterally  cut- 
ting our  defensive  strength  at  this  time.  Our 
choice  is  not  between  a  limited  treaty  and  ef- 
fective strategic  strength — we  need  and  can 
have  both.  The  continuous  buildup  in  the 
power  and  invulnerability  of  our  nuclear  arsenal 
in  recent  years  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
persuading  others  that  the  time  for  a  limitation 
has  arrived. 

Eighth:  This  treaty  will  assure  the  security 
of  the  United  States  better  than  continued  un- 
limited testing  on  both  sides.    According  to  a 


comprehensive  report  prepared  by  the  respon- 
sible agencies  of  Government  for  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  tests  conducted  by  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  since 
President  Eisenhower  first  proposed  this  kind 
of  treaty  in  1959  have  not  resulted  in  any  sub- 
stantial alteration  in  the  strategic  balance.  In 
1959  our  relative  nuclear  position  was  strong 
enough  to  make  a  limited  test  ban  desirable,  and 
it  remains  so  today.  Under  this  treaty  any 
gains  in  nuclear  strength  and  knowledge  which 
could  be  made  by  the  tests  of  any  other  power — 
including  not  only  underground  tests  but  even 
any  illegal  tests  which  might  escape  detection — 
could  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  ability  of 
our  strategic  forces  to  deter  or  survive  a  nuclear 
attack  and  to  penetrate  and  destroy  an  aggres- 
sor's homeland.  We  have,  and  under  this  treaty 
we  will  continue  to  have,  the  nuclear  strength 
that  we  need.  On  the  other  hand,  unrestricted 
testing — by  which  other  powers  could  develop 
all  kinds  of  weapons  through  atmospheric  tests 
more  cheaply  and  quickly  than  they  could  un- 
derground— might  well  lead  to  a  weakening  of 
our  security.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  make  further  progress  if  at- 
mospheric tests  were  continued — but  so  would 
the  Soviet  Union  and,  indeed,  so  could  other 
nations.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only 
one  atomic  test  was  required  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  Clearly  the 
security  of  the  United  States — the  security  of  all 
mankind — is  increased  if  such  tests  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Ninth :  The  risks  in  clandestine  violations  un- 
der this  treaty  are  far  smaller  than  the  risks  in 
unlimited  testing.  Underground  tests  will  still 
be  available  for  weapons  development;  and 
other  tests,  to  be  significant,  must  run  substan- 
tial risks  of  detection.  No  nation  tempted  to 
violate  the  treaty  can  be  certain  that  an  at- 
tempted violation  will  go  undetected,  given  the 
many  means  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions. 
The  risks  of  detection  outweigh  the  potential 
gains  from  violation,  and  the  risk  to  the  United 
States  from  such  violation  is  outweighed  by  the 
risk  of  a  continued  unlimited  nuclear  arms  race. 
There  is  further  assurance  against  clandestine 
testing  in  our  ability  to  develop  and  deploy  ad- 
ditional means  of  detection,  in  our  determina- 
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tion  to  maintain  our  own  arsenal  through 
underground  tests,  and  in  our  readiness  to  re- 
sume atmospheric  testing  if  the  actions  of 
others  so  require. 

Tenth:  This  treaty  is  the  product  of  the 
steady  effort  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  two 
administrations,  and  its  principles  have  had  the 
explicit  support  of  both  great  political  parties. 
It  grows  out  of  the  proposal  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959  and  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  that  same  year ;  and  it  carries 
out  the  explicit  pledges  contained  in  the  plat- 
forms of  both  parties  in  1960.  Nothing  has 
happened  since  then  to  alter  its  importance  to 
our  security.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  pro- 
posals this  administration  put  forward  in  1961 
and  1962— and  with  the  resolution  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  with  wide  bipartisan  support,  in 
May  of  1963. 

This  treaty  is  in  our  national  interest.  While 
experience  teaches  us  to  be  cautious  in  our  ex- 
pectations and  ever  vigilant  in  our  preparations, 
there  is  no  reason  to  oppose  this  hopeful  step. 
It  is  rarely  possible  to  recapture  missed  oppor- 
tunities to  achieve  a  more  secure  and  peaceful 
world.  To  govern  is  to  choose;  and  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  United  States  should  move 
swiftly  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity and  approve  the  pending  treaty.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Memorandum  From  Acting  Secretary  of  State  3 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  8,  1963. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  a  certified  copy  of 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water,  signed  at  Mos- 
cow on  August  5,  1963,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

On  October  31,  1958,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  began  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Geneva  for  an  effectively  controlled  nuclear 
test  cessation  agreement.  As  you  are  aware,  continued 
studies  and  assessments  of  the  technical,  political,  mili- 


tary, and  other  aspects  of  this  subject  have  been  a 
ducted  since  that  time  in  connection  with  t 
negotiations.4 

The  Senate  has  followed  the  test  ban  negotiatio 
with  close  attention,  holding  many  hearings  and  < 
acting  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  t 
executive  branch  (S.  Res.  96,  86th  Cong.,  1st  seee 
Congressional  advisers  have  attended  the  negotiatk 
at  Geneva  at  various  times  since  1958. 

The  first  proposal  for  a  limited  test  ban  treaty  n 
advanced  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Ki: 
dom  on  April  13,  1959.  On  that  date,  supported 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  President  Eisenhower  p 
posed  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Khrushchev15  a  ban 
tests  above  ground  and  up  to  50  kilometers.  On  S 
tember  3,  1961,  you  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  p 
posed  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  that  the  th: 
Governments  agree  immediately  not  to  conduct  " 
clear  tests  which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere  t 
produce  radioactive  fallout"." 

On  August  27, 1962,  the  United  States  and  the  Uni 
Kingdom  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  18-Nat 
Committee  on  Disarmament  a  draft  treaty  bann 
nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  spa 
and  underwater.'  Both  proposals  have  been  renev 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
various  times  since  then. 

On  May  27,  1963,  Senators  Dodd  and  Humphrey 
troduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  148,  8 
Cong.,  1st  sess.).  This  resolution,  cosponsored  by 
other  Senators,  urged  negotiation  of  a  treaty  bann 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans. 

On  June  10,  1963,  in  a  speech  at  American  Unh 
sity,8  you  announced  further  negotiations  with  the 
viet  Union  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  a  suspensior 
United  States  tests  in  the  atmosphere  so  long  as  ot 
nations  did  not  conduct  them. 

On  July  2, 1963,  Chairman  Khrushchev  expressed 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  Government  "to  conclude 
agreement  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
outer  space  and  under  water." 

Commencing  July  15,  1963,  negotiations  were  hel< 
Moscow  between  W.  Averell  Harriman,  represenl 
the  United  States,  Lord  Hailsham,  representing 
United  Kingdom,  and  A.  A.  Gromyko,  representing 
Soviet  Union,  looking  toward  the  possibility  of  cone 
ing  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  tl 
environments,  but  not  underground.  On  July  25, 1 
these  negotiations  resulted  in  an  agreed  draft  initii 
by  the  representatives  of  each  of  the  parties.9 


'Also  released  as  Department  of  State  press  release 
409  dated  Aug.  8. 


4  For  an  article  by  William  J.  Gehron  on  the  his 
of  political  and  technical  developments  of  the  negc 
tions  from  Oct.  31,  1958,  to  Aug.  22,  1960,  see  Bulli 
of  Sept.  26, 1960,  p.  482. 

6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  18, 1959,  p.  704. 
"  Ibid.,  Sept.  18, 1961,  p.  476. 

7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  17,  1962,  p.  415. 

8  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 

9  For  an  address  to  the  Nation  on  July  26  by  P: 
dent  Kennedy,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  234. 
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ugust  5,  1963,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Moscow  by 
eeretary  Rusk  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  A.  A. 
roniyko  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
;epublics,  and  by  Lord  Home  on  behalf  of  the  United 
jngtlom. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  five  articles. 

The  preamble  indicates  the  relationship  of  this  treaty 
>  the  much  broader  aim  of  achieving  an  agreement  on 
t>neral  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  inter- 
.itional  control,  as  well  as  to  the  more  specific  aims  of 
ventually  preventing  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  all 
nvironments,  meanwhile  stopping  the  contamination 
f  the  atmosphere  by  radioactive  fallout. 

Article  I  contains  the  principal  substantive  obliga- 
tes of  the  parties.  Under  its  first  paragraph  the 
arties  undertake  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
irry  out,  at  any  place  under  their  jurisdiction  or 
>ntrol.  nuclear  weapons  tests  or  other  nuclear  ex- 
-  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  or  under 
ater.  In  the  context  of  provisions  devoted  to  ob- 
uning  a  complete,  verifiable  ban  on  tests  in  these 
iree  environments,  the  treaty  language  relates  "any 
uclear  weapon  test  explosion"  to  "any  other  nuclear 
qjloslon,"  thus  preventing  evasion  based  on  the  con- 
•ntioi.  that  a  particular  detonation  was  not  a  weapon 
«t  but  the  explosion  of  an  already  tested  device, 
he  phrase  "any  other  nuclear  explosion"  includes 
^plosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  Such  explosions  are 
rohibited  by  the  treaty  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
ifferentiating  between  weapon  test  explosions  and 
?aceful  explosions  without  additional  controls.  The 
rticle  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
i  the  event  of  war  nor  restrict  the  exercise  of  the 
ght  of  self-defense  recognized  in  article  51  of  the 
harter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Underground  nuclear  explosions  are  not  prohibited 
»  long  as  they  do  not  cause  radioactive  debris  to 
)  present  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  state 
tider  whose  jurisdiction  or  control  such  explosions 
■e  conducted.  Thus,  so  long  as  adequate  precautions 
■e  taken  to  prevent  such  spread  of  radioactive  debris, 
ie  treaty  will  not  prohibit  the  United  States  from 
inducting  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests  or  un- 
?rground  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  second  paragraph  of  article  I  contains  an  under- 
lying by  the  parties  to  refrain  from  causing,  encourag- 
g.  or  in  any  way  participating  in,  the  carrying  out 

the  prohibited  tests  and  explosions  anywhere  by 
jyone.  This  provision  prevents  a  party  from  doing 
directly  what  it  has  agreed  to  refrain  from  doing 
reetly. 

Article  II  contains  a  procedure  for  amending  the 
eaty.  Any  party  may  propose  an  amendment,  and 
conference  to  consider  such  an  amendment  must  be 
illed  if  requested  by  one-third  or  more  of  the  parties 


although  a  conference  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment.  To  be  effective,  an  amend- 
ment must  be  approved  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  parties  which  must  include  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  no  amend- 
ment can  become  effective  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Article  III  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  enter  into 
force  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by 
all  three  original  parties  and  specifies  how  other  states 
may  become  parties.  It  designates  the  three  original 
parties  as  Depositary  Governments  and  contains  other 
provisions  of  a  formal  nature  relating  to  ratification, 
accession,  and  registration  with  the  United  Nations. 

An  increasing  number  of  countries  have  indicated 
their  intention  of  becoming  parties  to  the  treaty  and  of 
thus  broadening  its  effectiveness.  The  provisions  for 
signature  and  accession  have  been  designed  to  permit 
the  widest  possible  application  of  the  treaty.  At  the 
same  time  adherence  to  the  treaty  will  in  no  way 
imply  recognition  or  change  in  status  of  regimes  the 
United  States  does  not  now  recognize.  Nor  will  it  in 
any  way  result  in  according  recognition  or  change  in 
status  to  any  regime  not  now  recognized  by  any  other 
party. 

Article  IV  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  be  of  un- 
limited duration.  It  also  creates  a  special  right  of 
withdrawal,  upon  3  months'  notice,  if  a  party  finds 
that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  treaty  have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

Article  V  provides  that  the  English  and  Russian 
texts  of  the  treaty  are  equally  authoritative  and  makes 
provision  for  the  deposit  of  the  original  treaty  instru- 
ments and  the  transmittal  of  certified  copies  to  signa- 
tory and  acceding  states. 

There  is  transmitted  for  your  information,  and  for 
that  of  the  Senate,  the  agreed  communique  issued  by 
the  representatives  of  the  original  parties  on  July  25, 
1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  in  Moscow 
at  which  the  treaty  was  formulated. 

I  believe  that  the  signing  of  this  treaty  is  a  signifi- 
cant achievement.  Its  ratification  by  the  three  original 
parties  and  by  such  other  states  as  may  sign  or  accede 
to  it  will  be  an  important  and  hopeful  step  toward  the 
reduction  of  international  tensions,  alleviation  of  the 
fears  and  dangers  caused  by  radioactive  fallout,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility. I  believe  it  will  promote  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  and  of  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  virtually  every  nation  in  the  world, 
it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
promptly  ratify  this  treaty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  W.  Ball 
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Human  Rights— Some  Next  Steps 


CONVENTIONS  ON  SLAVERY,  FORCED  LABOR,  AND  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 


More  than  150  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson 
predicted  that  from  this  country  the  "fire  of 
freedom  and  human  rights"  would  "be  lighted 
up  in  other  regions  of  the  earth."  Today  this 
fire  glows  brightly :  Men  of  many  races,  nations, 
and  creeds — some  only  lately  awakened  to  their 
birthright  of  equality— are  now  demanding 
their  full  measure  of  freedom. 

In  the  struggle  against  repression  the  front 
is  everywhere.  No  nation  is  so  remote  or  so 
familiar,  so  tiny  or  so  large,  so  poor  or  so 
wealthy,  so  backward  or  so  advanced,  as  to  stand 
apart.  In  less  than  two  decades  the  number  of 
independent  nations  has  doubled.  Today 
barely  2  percent  of  the  world's  peoples  live  in 
non-self-governing  territories.  With  national 
independence  so  nearly  secure,  the  arena  of  ac- 
tion has  broadened  from  the  nation  to  the  in- 
dividual. The  contest  will  not  be  won  until 
men,  like  nations,  determine  their  own  destinies. 

"With  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
United  States  dedicated  itself  to  preserving  and 
enlarging  individual  human  rights.  In  the  in- 
tervening years  it  built  upon  this  foundation  a 
series  of  specific  guarantees,  among  which  the 
Bill  of  Eights,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
the  13th  and  19th  amendments,  the  Child  Labor 
Act,  the  minimum  wage  laws,  and  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  are  only  the  more 
familiar. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  many  of  the  emerg- 


1  Made  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Ypsilanti,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  on  Aug.  5  (press  release  403  dated  Aug.  3;  as- 
delivered  text).  Mr.  Gardner  is  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Organization  Affairs. 


ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  N.   GARDNER1 

ing  nations  shaped  their  constitutional  doc 
trines  after  the  same  concepts  which  molde 
our  own.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  these  sam 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  for  suppoi 
in  world  affairs  when  fundamental  huma 
rights  are  at  stake. 

I  submit  that  the  real  significance  of  Litt] 
Eock  and  Birmingham  and  Cambridge  is  n( 
that  the  United  States  is  making  no  progress  i 
civil  rights  but  precisely  that  we  are  makir 
progress.  Certainly  we  are  far  from  perfec 
But  it  is  gratifying  that  so  many  other  countri< 
have  observed  recent  events  in  our  country  wit 
sympathy  and  understanding  because  they  ai 
aware  that  we  are  sincerely  trying  to  do  sorm 
thing  about  our  shortcomings. 

The  United  Nations,  like  the  United  State 
was  built  on  a  foundation  of  respect  for  ind 
vidual  freedom.  In  article  56  of  the  charter  tl 
members  of  the  U.N.  "pledge  themselves  to  taj 
joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with  tl 
Organization  for  the  achievement  of  the  pu 
poses  set  forth  in  Article  55"— which  inclu» 
"universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  i 
man  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  2 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
religion." 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  the  Ge 
eral  Assembly  and  other  U.N.  organs  have  co 
sidered  questions  of  racial  discrimination  ai 
other  violations  of  human  rights  where  th 
are  members'  official  policy  and  are  inconsiste 
with  the  obligations  in  articles  55  and  56,  as 
the  case  with  the  apartheid  policy  of  the  Uni1 
of  South  Africa.2 


3  See  p.  333. 
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Beyond  these  charter  provisions,  the  General 
ssembly  in  1948  adopted  the  Universal  Decla- 
tion  of  Human  Rights  without  a  single  nega- 
re  vote  and  with  the  abstention  only  of  the 
viet  bloc,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  South  Africa, 
hile  this  document  does  not  have  the  binding 
rce  of  an  international  agreement,  it  does  rep- 
sent  an  historic  effort  to  define  "a  common 
.ndard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all 
tions"  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  f  unda- 
mtal  freedoms. 

Following  its  adoption,  the  members  of  the 
■.  turned  to  the  drafting  of  binding  legal 
itruments  on  specific  human  rights  on  which 
widespread  consensus  existed  and  which  ap- 
ired  appropriate  for  embodiment  in  conven- 
n  form. 

Fust  over  2  weeks  ago,  President  Kennedy 
it  three  of  these  conventions — those  on  forced 
or,  slavery,  and  the  political  rights  of 
men — to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ification.3  Although  the  legal  standards  es- 
dished  by  these  conventions  are  already  re- 
sted in  our  Constitution  and  statutes,  and 
7e  long  been  deeply  rooted  in  our  legal  and 
>ral  heritage,  the  United  States  has  so  far 
;  ratified  them,  or  any  other  human  rights 
ivention  drafted  under  U.N.  auspices — a  fact 
ich  many  of  our  friends  find  hard  to  under- 
nd. 

rust  what  do  these  conventions  provide  ? 
[Tie  supplementary  convention  on  slavery, 
is  far  ratified  by  49  countries,  supplements 
1 1926  slavery  convention,  to  which  the  United 
ites  is  a  party,  by  dealing  with  conditions 
n  to  slavery.  It  requires  states  parties  to 
:e  all  practicable  and  necessary  measures  to 
ng  about  as  soon  as  possible  the  complete 
ilition  of  such  practices  as  debt  bondage, 
fdom,  involuntary  marriage  or  transfer  of 
men  for  payment,  transfer  of  widows  as  in- 
ited  property,  and  exploitation  of  children, 
provides  that  states  parties  shall  make  par- 
pation  in  the  slave  trade  a  criminal  offense 
1  that  any  slave  who  takes  refuge  on  board 
7  vessel  of  a  party  shall  ipso  facto  be  free, 
provides  that  the  states  parties  shall  make 
mutilation,  branding,  or  marking  of  a  slave 

See  p.  322. 


or  person  of  servile  status  and  the  act  of  en- 
slaving or  inducing  another  person  into  slavery 
criminal  offenses. 

The  convention  concerning  the  abolition  of 
forced  labor,  already  ratified  by  60  countries, 
provides  that  each  ratifying  member  under- 
takes to  suppress  and  not  to  make  use  of  any 
form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor 

— as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or  educa- 
tion or  as  a  punishment  for  holding  or  express- 
ing political  views  or  views  ideologically  op- 
posed to  the  established  political,  social,  or 
economic  system; 

— as  a  method  of  mobilizing  and  using 
labor  for  purposes  of  economic  development ; 

— as  a  means  of  labor  discipline ; 

— as  a  punishment  for  having  participated  in 
strikes;  or 

— as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  national,  or 
religious  discrimination. 

The  convention  on  the  political  rights  of 
women,  ratified  by  40  countries,  provides  that, 
on  equal  terms  with  men  and  without  discrimi- 
nation, women  shall:  first,  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  all  elections;  second,  be  eligible  for  election 
to  all  publicly  elected  bodies  established  by 
national  law;  and  third,  be  entitled  to  hold 
public  office  and  exercise  all  public  functions 
established  by  national  law. 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  each  of  these  con- 
ventions deals  with  an  important  human  right 
already  guaranteed  by  our  Federal  Constitution 
and  by  existing  Federal  law.  Consequently, 
no  change  in  our  domestic  legislation  would  be 
required. 

But  what,  exactly,  is  the  practical  benefit  of 
ratifying  these  conventions? 

Their  ratification  can  play  a  modest  but  still 
significant  part  in  building  an  international 
environment  congenial  to  American  interests. 
We  have  learned  from  hard  experience  of  the 
intimate  interdependence  between  human  rights 
and  our  national  security.  Nazi  Germany 
should  have  taught  everyone  the  lesson  that 
internal  suppression  is  often  the  handmaiden 
of  external  aggression — that  the  destruction  of 
freedom  at  home  can  quickly  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  abroad. 

President  Kennedy  summed  up  this  relation- 
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ship  eloquently  in  his  speech  at  American  Uni- 
versity in  June 4  when  he  asked,  "And  is  not 
peace,  in  the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter 
of  human  rights  .  .  .?"  Worldwide  progress  in 
the  vindication  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  will  also  be  progress  toward  creat- 
ing a  peaceful  and  stable  world  order. 

Obviously,  words  on  paper  are  not  enough. 
Nobody  believes  that  the  signing  of  a  human 
rights  convention  in  and  of  itself  brings  auto- 
matic improvement  in  the  condition  of  people 
around  the  world.  But  U.S.  participation  in 
the  great  effort  under  U.N.  auspices  to  define 
and  clarify  basic  human  rights  of  the  kind  em- 
bodied in  these  three  conventions  can  make  a 
practical  contribution  to  our  national  interest 
in  promoting  human  rights  in  at  least  three 
ways: 

First,  these  conventions  have  an  influence  on 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  countries  which 
are  parties  to  the  conventions  and  thus  may  be 
implemented  in  practice  within  their  societies. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  many  of  the  newly 
independent  countries  which  consciously  take 
the  U.N.  conventions  as  a  model.  United  States 
ratification  will  attract  wide  attention  and  en- 
courage similar  commitments  by  others. 

Second,  the  adherence  of  the  United  States 
to  these  conventions  will  put  us  in  a  position,  as 
a  contracting  party,  to  blow  the  whistle  on  coun- 
tries that  have  ratified  the  conventions  but  have 
failed  to  implement  them  in  practice.  Our  fail- 
ure to  accept  these  conventions  ourselves  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  human  rights  within  other  countries. 

Third,  U.S.  ratification  of  these  conventions 
is  our  entrance  fee  to  influence  in  the  future 
drafting  of  legal  norms  in  the  human  rights 
field.  If  we  continue  to  fail  to  ratify  any  hu- 
man rights  conventions,  other  countries  may 
come  to  discount  our  views  when  such  basic  is- 
sues are  discussed. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  demon- 
strate its  continuing  adherence  to  fundamental 
concepts  which  have  motivated  our  country 
since  its  birth.  Our  power  in  the  world  derives 
not  just  from  our  position  as  an  arsenal  of 


weapons  or  as  a  storehouse  of  commodities  but 
as  a  society  which  seeks  the  universal  realiza- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  man. 

With  a  growing  number  of  human  rights  is- 
sues competing  for  world  attention,  the  United 
States  is  under  challenge  by  friend  and  foe  alike 
to  maintain  its  leadership  in  this  field.  Other 
nations  may  measure  our  sincerity  in  terms  of 
the  commitments  we  share  with  them,  and  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  those  commitments 
which  accord  with  our  own  constitutional 
guarantees. 

Our  adherence  to  these  conventions  will  affirm 
anew  our  faith  in  basic  freedoms  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  this  belief  in  the  importance 
and  worth  of  every  individual,  a  belief  which 
motivates  our  efforts  for  social  and  economic 
progress,  that  distinguishes  us  from  the  totali- 
tarian of  the  left  and  of  the  right. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  he  transmitted 
the  conventions  to  the  Senate : 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  renounce  respon 
sibility  for  support  of  the  very  fundamentals  whicl 
distinguish  our  concept  of  government  from  all  form 
of  tyranny. 

Let  us  assure  that  no  nation  can  accuse  us  o 
extinguishing  Jefferson's  "fire  of  human  rights1 
or  of  obscuring  its  light  from  the  earth. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO  SENATE 

Following  is  a  letter  from  President  Kenrnd; 
to  Lyndon  B.  Johmon,  President  of  the  SenaU 
transmitting  the  conventions  on  slavery,  force 
labor,  and  the  political  rights  of  women. 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  22 

July  22, 1963 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  today  trans 
mitted  to  the  Senate  three  conventions  with 
view  to  receiving  advice  and  consent  to  ratifies 
tion.     These  are: 

1.  The  Supplementary  Convention  to  the  Al 
olition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and  Institi 
tions    and     Practices    Similar    to    Slaverj 


'  BtJlXETlH  of  July  1,  1903,  p.  2. 


8  S.  Ex.  L,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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■spared  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1956,  to  which  49  nations  are  now 
>arties. 

2.  The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
jabor,6  adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization in  1957,  to  which  60  nations  are  now 
>arties. 

3.  The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Vomen,7  opened  for  signature  by  the  United 
rations  in  1953,  to  which  39  [40]  nations  are 
ow  parties. 

United  States  law  is,  of  course,  already  in 
onformity  with  these  conventions,  and  ratifica- 
ion  would  not  require  any  change  in  our  do- 
mestic legislation.  However,  the  fact  that  our 
Institution  already  assures  us  of  these  rights 
oes  not  entitle  us  to  stand  aloof  from  docu- 
lents  which  project  our  own  heritage  on  an  in- 
jmational  scale.  The  day-to-day  unfolding  of 
rents  makes  it  ever  clearer  that  our  own  wel- 
ire  is  interrelated  with  the  rights  and  free- 
oms  assured  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

These  conventions  deal  with  human  rights 
hich  may  not  yet  be  secure  in  other  countries; 
ley  have  provided  models  for  the  drafters  of 
)nstitutions  and  laws  in  newly  independent 
ations ;  and  they  have  influenced  the  policies  of 
Dvernments  preparing  to  accede  to  them.  Thus, 
ley  involve  current  problems  in  many 
mntries. 

They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of  world 
jinion  to  all  who  may  seek  to  violate  the  human 
ghts  they  define.  They  also  serve  as  a  con- 
auous  commitment  to  respect  these  rights. 
here  is  no  society  so  advanced  that  it  no  longer 
seds  periodic  recommitment  to  human  rights. 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  renounce 
sponsibility  for  support  of  the  very  funda- 
entals  which  distinguish  our  concept  of  gov- 
nment  from  all  forms  of  tyranny.  Accord- 
gly,  I  desire,  with  the  constitutional  consent 
:  the  Senate,  to  ratify  these  Conventions  for 
e  United  States  of  America. 


Sincerely, 


TEXTS  OF  CONVENTIONS 

Convention  on  Abolition  of  Slavery 

SUPPLEMENTARY  CONVENTION  ON  THE  ABO- 
LITION OF  SLAVERY,  THE  SLAVE  TRADE, 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRACTICES  SIM- 
ILAR TO  SLAVERY ' 

Preamble 
The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Convention 
Considering  that  freedom  is  the  birthright  of  every 
human  being; 

Mindful  that  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
reaffirmed  in  the  Charter  their  faith  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person ; 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  proclaimed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  as  a  common  standard 
of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations, 
states  that  no  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  or  servi- 
tude and  that  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall  be 
prohibited  in  all  their  forms  ; 

Recognizing  that,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Slavery  Convention  signed  at  Geneva  on  25  Sep- 
tember 1926,"  which  was  designed  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave  trade,  further 
progress  has  been  made  towards  this  end; 

Having  regard  to  the  Forced  Labour  Convention 
of  1930  and  to  subsequent  action  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation  in  regard  to  forced  or 
compulsory  labour ; 

Being  aware,  however,  that  slavery,  the  slave 
trade  and  institutions  and  practices  similar  to  slav- 
ery have  not  yet  been  eliminated  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ; 

Having  decided,  therefore,  that  the  Convention 
of  1926,  which  remains  operative,  should  now  be 
augmented  by  the  conclusion  of  a  supplementary 
convention  designed  to  intensify  national  as  well 
as  international  efforts  towards  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  slave  trade  and  institutions  and  prac- 
tices similar  to  slavery  ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 


John  F.  Kennedy 


1 S.  Ex.  K. 
7  S.  Ex.  J. 


8  Opened  for  signature  at  Geneva  Sept.  7,  1956 ; 
entered  into  force  Apr.  30, 1957.  As  of  July  1, 1963,  the 
following  countries  had  become  parties  to  the  supple- 
mentary convention  through  ratification  or  accession : 
Albania,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  China,  Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua- 
dor, Finland,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ghana, 
Haiti,  Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy, 
Jordan,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Malaya,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan, 
Sweden,  Syria,  Tanganyika,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab  Republic, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia. 

9  46  Stat.  2183  and  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  3532. 
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Section  I 

Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery 
article  1 

Each  of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  shall 
take  all  practicable  and  necessary  legislative  and  other 
measures  to  bring  about  progressively  and  as  soon  as 
possible  the  complete  abolition  or  abandonment  of 
the  following  institutions  and  practices,  where  they 
still  exist  and  whether  or  not  they  are  covered  by  the 
definition  of  slavery  contained  in  article  1  of  the  Slav- 
ery Convention  signed  at  Geneva  on  25  September 
1926: 

(a)  Debt  bondage,  that  is  to  say,  the  status  or  con- 
dition arising  from  a  pledge  by  a  debtor  of  his  per- 
sonal services  or  of  those  of  a  person  under  his  control 
as  security  for  a  debt,  if  the  value  of  those  services 
as  reasonably  assessed  is  not  applied  towards  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt  or  the  length  and  nature  of  those 
services  are  not  respectively  limited  and  defined ; 

( o )  Serfdom,  that  is  to  say,  the  condition  or  status 
of  a  tenant  who  is  by  law,  custom  or  agreement  bound 
to  live  and  labour  on  land  belonging  to  another  person 
and  to  render  some  determinate  service  to  such  other 
person,  whether  for  reward  or  not,  and  is  not  free  to 
change  his  status ; 

(c)  Any  institution  or  practice  whereby : 

(i)  A  woman,  without  the  right  to  refuse,  is 
promised  or  given  in  marriage  on  payment  of  a 
consideration  in  money  or  in  kind  to  her  parents, 
guardian,  family  or  any  other  person  or  group; 
or 

(ii)  The  husband  of  a  woman,  his  family,  or 
his  clan,  has  the  right  to  transfer  her  to  another 
person  for  value  received  or  otherwise ;  or 

(iii)  A  woman  on  the  death  of  her  husband  is 
liable  to  be  inherited  by  another  person ; 

(d)  Any  institution  or  practice  whereby  a  child  or 
young  person  under  the  age  of  18  years  is  delivered 
by  either  or  both  of  his  natural  parents  or  by  his 
guardian  to  another  person,  whether  for  reward  or 
not,  with  a  view  to  the  exploitation  of  the  child  or 
young  person  or  of  his  labour. 

ARTICLE    2 

With  a  view  to  bringing  to  an  end  the  institutions 
and  practices  mentioned  in  article  1  (c)  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  States  Parties  undertake  to  prescribe, 
where  appropriate,  suitable  minimum  ages  of  marriage, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  facilities  whereby  the  consent 
of  both  parties  to  a  marriage  may  be  freely  expressed 
in  the  presence  of  a  competent  civil  or  religious  author- 
ity, and  to  encourage  the  registration  of  marriages. 

Section  II 
The  Slave  Trade 

ARTICLE    3 

1.  The  act  of  conveying  or  attempting  to  convey 
slaves  from  one  country  to  another  by  whatever  means 
of  transport,  or  of  being  accessory  thereto,  shall  be  a 
criminal  offence  under  the  laws  of  the  States  Parties 


to  this  Convention  and  persons  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable  to  very  severe  penalties. 

2.  (a)  The  States  Parties  shall  take  all  effective 
measures  to  prevent  ships  and  aircraft  authorized  to 
fly  their  flags  from  conveying  slaves  and  to  punish 
persons  guilty  of  such  acts  or  of  using  national  flags 
for  that  purpose. 

(b)  The  States  Parties  shall  take  all  effective  meas- 
ures to  ensure  that  their  ports,  airfields  and  coasts  are 
not  used  for  the  conveyance  of  slaves. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  shall  ex- 
change information  in  order  to  ensure  the  practical 
co-ordination  of  the  measures  taken  by  them  in  combat- 
ing the  slave  trade  and  shall  inform  each  other  of 
every  case  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  every  attempt 
to  commit  this  criminal  offence,  which  comes  to  their 
notice. 

ARTICLE    4 

Any  slave  who  takes  refuge  on  board  any  vessel  of 
a  State  Party  to  this  Convention  shall  ipso  facto  be 

free. 

Section  III 

Slavery  and  Institutions  and  Practices 
Similar  to  Slavery 

ARTICLE    5 

In  a  country  where  the  abolition  or  abandonment  ol 
slavery,  or  of  the  institutions  or  practices  mentioned 
in  article  1  of  this  Convention,  is  not  yet  complete,  the 
act  of  mutilating,  branding  or  otherwise  marking  £ 
slave  or  a  person  of  servile  status  in  order  to  indicate 
his  status,  or  as  a  punishment,  or  for  any  other  reason 
or  of  being  accessory  thereto,  shall  be  a  criminal  offenci 
under  the  laws  of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Conventioi 
and  persons  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  punish 
ment. 

ARTICLE    6 

1.  The  act  of  enslaving  another  person  or  of  inducini 
another  person  to  give  himself  or  a  person  dependen 
upon  him  into  slavery,  or  of  attempting  these  acts,  o 
being  accessory  thereto,  or  being  a  party  to  a  conspirac; 
to  accomplish  any  such  acts,  shall  be  a  criminal  o1 
fence  under  the  laws  of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Coi 
vention  and  persons  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liabl 
to  punishment. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  introductory  pari 
graph  of  article  1  of  this  Convention,  the  provision 
of  paragraph  1  of  the  present  article  shall  also  appl 
to  the  act  of  inducing  another  person  to  place  himse 
or  a  person  dependent  upon  him  into  the  servile  stati 
resulting  from  any  of  the  institutions  or  practices  mei 
tioned  in  article  1,  to  any  attempt  to  perform  sue 
acts,  to  bring  [being]  accessory  thereto,  and  to  being 
party  to  a  conspiracy  to  accomplish  any  such  acts. 

Section  IV 

Definitions 
article  7 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Convention: 
(a)  "Slavery"  means,  as  defined  in  the  Slavery  Co 
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rent  ion  of  1926,  the  status  or  condition  of  a  person  over 
svhoiu  any  or  all  of  the  powers  attaching  to  the  right 
>f  ownership  are  exercised,  and  "slave"  means  a  person 
in  such  condition  or  status; 

(6)  "A  person  of  servile  status"  means  a  person  in 
he  condition  or  status  resulting  from  any  of  the  insti- 
utions  or  practices  mentioned  in  article  1  of  this 
■nventlon ; 

(c)  "Slave  trade"  means  and  includes  all  acts  in- 
rolved  in  the  capture,  acquisition  or  disposal  of  a  per- 
ton  with  intent  to  reduce  him  to  slavery;  all  acts  in- 
rolved  in  the  acquisition  of  a  slave  with  a  view  to 
selling  or  exchanging  him ;  all  acts  of  disposal  by  sale 
>r  exchange  of  a  person  acquired  with  a  view  to  being 
>old  or  exchanged ;  and,  in  general,  every  act  of  trade 
>r  transport  in  slaves  by  whatever  means  of  conveyance. 

Section  V 

Co-operation  Between  States  Parties  and 
Communication  of  Information 

ARTICLE    8 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  undertake 
o  co-operate  with  each  other  and  with  the  United 
Cations  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  provisions. 

2.  The  Parties  undertake  to  communicate  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  copies  of  any 
aws.  regulations  and  administrative  measures  enacted 
t  put  into  effect  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  shall  communicate  the  in- 
ormation  received  under  paragraph  2  of  this  article 
o  the  other  Parties  and  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  as  part  of  the  documentation  for  any  discus- 
ion  which  the  Council  might  undertake  with  a  view  to 
aaking  further  recommendations  for  the  abolition  of 
lavery,  the  slave  trade  or  the  institutions  and  practices 
rhich  are  the  subject  of  this  Convention. 

Section  VI 
Final  Clauses 
article  9 
No  reservations  may  be  made  to  this   Convention. 

article  10 
Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
ion  relating  to  its  interpretation  or  application,  which 
i  not  settled  by  negotiation,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
nternational  Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any 
ne  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  unless  the  parties 
oncerned  agree  on  another  mode  of  settlement. 
article  11 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  until  1  July  1957  for 
ignature  by  any  State  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
r  of  a  specialized  agency.  It  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
cation  by  the  signatory  States,  and  the  instruments  of 
itification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations,  who  shall  inform  each 
ignatory  and  acceding  State. 

2.  After  1  July  1957  this  Convention  shall  be  open 
■  accession   by   any   State   Member   of   the   United 


Nations  or  of  a  specialized  agency,  or  by  any  other 
State  to  which  an  invitation  to  accede  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  a  formal 
instrument  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  shall  inform  each  signatory  and  acceding 
State. 

ARTICLE    12 

1.  This  Convention  shall  apply  to  all  non-self-govern- 
ing, trust,  colonial  and  other  non-metropolitan  terri- 
tories for  the  international  relations  of  which  any  State 
Party  is  responsible ;  the  Party  concerned  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  this  article,  at  the 
time  of  signature,  ratification  or  accession  declare  the 
non-metropolitan  territory  or  territories  to  which  the 
Convention  shall  apply  ipso  facto  as  a  result  of  such 
signature,  ratification  or  accession. 

2.  In  any  case  in  which  the  previous  consent  of  a  non- 
metropolitan  territory  is  required  by  the  constitutional 
.aws  or  practices  of  the  Party  or  of  the  non-metro- 
politan territory,  the  Party  concerned  shall  endeavor 
to  secure  the  needed  consent  of  the  non-metropolitan 
territory  within  the  period  of  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  signature  of  the  Convention  by  the  metropolitan 
State,  and  when  such  consent  has  been  obtained  the 
Party  shall  notify  the  Secretary-General.  This  Con- 
vention shall  apply  to  the  territory  or  territories  named 
in  such  notification  from  the  date  of  its  receipt  by  the 
Secretary-General. 

3.  After  the  expiry  of  the  twelve  month  period  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  States  Parties 
concerned  shall  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
results  of  the  consultations  with  those  non-metro- 
politan territories  for  whose  international  relations 
they  are  responsible  and  whose  consent  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Convention  may  have  been  withheld. 

ARTICLE    13 

1.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
on  which  two  States  have  become  Parties  thereto. 

2.  It  shall  thereafter  enter  into  force  with  respect  to 
each  State  and  territory  on  the  date  of  deposit  of  the 
instrument  of  ratification  or  accession  of  that  State  or 
notification  of  application  to  that  territory. 

ARTICLE    14 

1.  The  application  of  this  Convention  shall  be  divided 
into  successive  periods  of  three  years,  of  which  the  first 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  article  13. 

2.  Any  State  Party  may  denounce  this  Convention  by 
a  notice  addressed  by  that  State  to  the  Secretary- 
General  not  less  than  six  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  current  three-year  period.  The  Secretary- 
General  shall  notify  all  other  Parties  of  each  such 
notice  and  the  date  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

3.  Denunciations  shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration 
of  the  current  three-year  period. 

4.  In  cases  where,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  article  12,  this  Convention  has  become  applicable  to  a 
non-metropolitan  territory  of  a  Party,  that  Party  may 
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at  any  time  thereafter,  with  the  consent  of  the  terri- 
tory concerned,  give  notice  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  denouncing  this  Convention  sepa- 
rately in  respect  of  that  territory.  The  denunciation 
shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  such  notice  by  the  Secretary-General,  who  shall 
notify  all  other  Parties  of  such  notice  and  the  date  of 
the  receipt  thereof. 

ARTICLE    15 

This  Convention,  of  which  the  Chinese,  English, 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authen- 
tic, shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat.  The  Secretary-General  shall  pre- 
pare a  certified  copy  thereof  for  communication  to 
States  Parties  to  this  Convention,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
specialized  agencies. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly 
authorized  thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Convention  on  the  date  appearing 
opposite  their  respective  signatures. 

Done  at  the  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  at 
Geneva,  this  seventh  day  of  September  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  six. 

Convention  on  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor 

Convention  105 

CONVENTION  CONCERNING  THE  ABOLITION  OF 

FORCED     LABOUR 10 

The  General  Conference  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation, 

Having  been  convened  at  Geneva  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  and 
having  met  in  its  Fortieth  Session  on  5  June  1957, 
and 

Having  considered  the  question  of  forced  labour, 
which  is  the  fourth  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
session,  and 

Having  noted  the  provisions  of  the  Forced 
Labour  Convention,  1930,  and 

Having  noted  that  the  Slavery  Convention,  1926, 


10  Adopted  at  the  40th  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Labor  Organization  at  Ge- 
neva June  25,  1957.  As  of  July  1,  1963,  the  following 
countries  had  become  parties  to  the  convention  through 
ratification  or  accession:  Argentina,  Australia,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Chad,  China,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  Gabon,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Guinea,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Liberia, 
Libya,  Malaya,  Mali,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Niger,  Ni- 
geria, Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Somali  Re- 
public, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Tanganyika,  Tu- 
nisia, Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic,  and  United 
Kingdom. 


provides  that  all  necessary  measures  shall  be 
taken  to  prevent  compulsory  or  forced  labour  from 
developing  into  conditions  analogous  to  slavery 
and  that  the  Supplementary  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade  and  Insti- 
tutions and  Practices  Similar  to  Slavery,  1956, 
provides  for  the  complete  abolition  of  debt  bond- 
age and  serfdom,  and 

Having  noted  that  the  Protection  of  Wages  Con- 
vention, 1949,  provides  that  wages  shall  be  paid 
regularly  and  prohibits  methods  of  payment  which 
deprive  the  worker  of  a  genuine  possibility  of 
terminating  his  employment,  and 

Having  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  further 

proposals  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  certain 

forms  of  forced  or  compulsory  labour  constituting 

a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man  referred  to  in  the 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  enunciated  by 

the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 

Having  determined  that  these  proposals  shall 

take  the  form  of  an  international  Convention, 

adopts  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  June  of  the  year  one 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  the  following 

Convention,  which  may  be  cited  as  the  Abolition  of 

Forced  Labour  Convention,  1957 : 

Article  1 
Each  Member  of  the  International  Labour  Organisa- 
tion which  ratifies  this  Convention  undertakes  to  sup- 
press and  not  to  make  use  of  any  form  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labour — 

(a)  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or  educa- 
tion or  as  a  punishment  for  holding  or  expressing 
political  views  or  views  ideologically  opposed  to 
the  established  political,  social  or  economic 
system ; 

(6)  as  a  method  of  mobilising  and  using  labour 
for  purposes  of  economic  development ; 

(c)  as  a  means  of  labour  discipline; 

(d)  as  a  punishment  for  having  participated  in 
strikes ; 

(e)  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  national  or 
religious  discrimination. 

Article  2 
Each  Member  of  the  International  Labour  Organisa- 
tion which  ratifies  this  Convention  undertakes  to  take 
effective  measures  to  secure  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete abolition  of  forced  or  compulsory  labour  as 
specified  in  Article  1  of  this  Convention. 

Article  3 
The  formal  ratifications  of  this  Convention  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office  for  registration. 

Article  4 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  binding  only  upon  those 
Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
whose  ratifications  have  been  registered  with  the 
Director-General. 

2.  It  shall  come  into  force  twelve  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  ratifications  of  two  Members  have 
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een  registered  with  the  Director-General. 
3.  Thereafter,  this  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
it  any  Member  twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which 
s  ratification  has  been  registered. 
Article  5 

1.  A  Member  which  has  ratified  this  Convention  may 
enounce  it  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the 
ate  on  which  the  Convention  first  comes  into  force,  by 
11  act  communicated  to  the  Director-General  of  the 
nternational  Labour  Office  for  registration.  Such  de- 
unciation  shall  not  take  effect  until  one  year  after  the 
ate  on  which  it  is  registered. 

2.  Each  Member  which  has  ratified  this  Convention 
nd  which  does  not,  within  the  year  following  the  ex- 

-iration  of  the  period  of  ten  years  mentioned  in  the 
■receding  paragraph,  exercise  the  right  of  denunciation 
.rovided  for  in  this  Article,  will  be  bound  for  another 
•eriod  of  ten  years  and,  thereafter,  may  denounce  this 
'onvention  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  ten 
ears  under  the  terms  provided  for  in  this  Article. 

Abticle  6 

1.  The  Director-General  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  shall  notify  all  Members  of  the  International 
.abour  Organisation  of  the  registration  of  all  ratifica- 
ions  and  denunciations  communicated  to  him  by  the 
.lembers  of  the  Organisation. 

2.  When  notifying  the  Members  of  the  Organisation 
>f  the  registration  of  the  second  ratification  communi- 
■ated  to  him,  the  Director-General  shall  draw  the  at- 
ention  of  the  Members  of  the  Organisation  to  the  date 
lpon  which  the  Convention  will  come  into  force. 

Article  7 
The  Director-General  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  shall  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
he  United  Nations  for  registration  in  accordance  with 
irticle  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  full 
larticulars  of  all  ratifications  and  acts  of  denunciation 
egistered  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
he  preceding  Articles. 

Abticle  8 
At  such  times  as  it  may  consider  necessary  the  Gov- 
■rning  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office  shall 
iresent  to  the  General  Conference  a  report  on  the  work- 
ng  of  this  Convention  and  shall  examine  the  desir- 
ibility  of  placing  on  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  the 
luestion  of  its  revision  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Abticle  9 
1.  Should  the  Conference  adopt  a  new  Convention 
evising  this   Convention  in  whole  or  in  part,  then, 
inless  the  new  Convention  otherwise  provides — 

(a)  the  ratification  by  a  Member  of  the  new 
revising  Convention  shall  ipso  jure  involve  the 
immediate  denunication  of  this  Convention,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Article  5  above, 
if  and  when  the  new  revising  Convention  shall 
have  come  into  force ; 

(I)  as  from  the  date  when  the  new  revising 
Convention  comes  into  force  this  Convention  shall 


cease  to  be  open  to  ratification  by  the  Members. 
2.  This  Convention  shall  in  any  case  remain  in  force 
in   its  actual   form  and  content  for  those   Members 
which  have  ratified  it  but  have  not  ratified  the  revis- 
ing Convention. 

Article  10 
The  English  and  French  versions  of  the  text  of  this 
Convention  are  equally  authoritative. 

The  foregoing  is  the  authentic  text  of  the  Convention 
duly  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  during  its  Fortieth  Ses- 
sion which  was  held  at  Geneva  and  declared  closed  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  June  1957. 

In  Faith  Whereof  we  have  appended  our  signatures 
this  fourth  day  of  July  1957. 

The  President  of  the  Conference, 

Harold  Holt. 
The  Director-General  of  the  International  Labour 
Office, 

David  A.  Morse. 
The  text  of  the  Convention  as  here  presented  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  text  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of 
the  President  of  the  International  Labour  Conference 
and  of  the  Director-General  of  the  International  Labour 
Office. 

Certified  true  and  complete  copy. 

For  the  Director-General  of  the  International 
Labour  Office: 

Francis  Wolf, 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

Convention  on  Political  Rights  of  Women 

CONVENTION   ON  THE   POLITICAL  RIGHTS   OF 
WOMEN  u 

The  Contracting  Parties, 

Desiring  to  implement  the  principle  of  equality  of 
rights  for  men  and  women  contained  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

Recognizing  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  take  part 
in  the  government  of  his  country,  directly  or  indirectly 
through  freely  chosen  representatives,  and  has  the  right 
to  equal  access  to  public  service  in  his  country,  and 
desiring  to  equalize  the  status  of  men  and  women  in  the 


u  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York  March  31, 1953  ; 
entered  into  force  July  7,  1954.  As  of  July  1,  1963,  the 
following  countries  had  become  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion through  ratification  or  accession  (asterisk  indi- 
cates ratification  or  accession  with  reservation)  :  Al- 
bania, Argentina,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Canada*,  Central  African  Republic,  China,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark*, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador*,  Finland*,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala*,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India*, 
Indonesia,  Israel,  Japan,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Pakistan*,  Philippines,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Senegal*,  Sierra  Leone,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  Yugoslavia. 
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enjoyment  and  exercise  of  political  rights,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights, 

Having  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  for  this 
purpose, 

Hereby  agree  as  hereinafter  provided : 

Article  I 
Women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections  on 
equal  terms  with  men,  without  any  discrimination. 

Article  II 
Women  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  all  publicly 
elected  bodies,  established  by  national  law,  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  without  any  discrimination. 

Article  III 
Women  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  public  office  and  to 
exercise  all  public  functions,  established  by  national 
law,  on  equal  terms  with  men,  without  any  discrimina- 
tion. 

Article  IV 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  on  be- 
half of  any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  also  on 
behalf  of  any  other  State  to  which  an  invitation  has 
been  addressed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  V 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  accession  to 
all  States  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  article  IV. 

2.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an 
instrument  of  accession  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  VI 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  sixth 
instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to  the  Con- 
vention after  the  deposit  of  the  sixth  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  the  Convention  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  deposit  by  such 
State  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  VII 
In  the  event  that  any  State  submits  a  reservation  to 
any  of  the  articles  of  this  Convention  at  the  time  of 
signature,  ratification  or  accession,  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  communicate  the  text  of  the  reservation 
to  all  States  which  are  or  may  become  parties  to  this 
Convention.  Any  State  which  objects  to  the  reserva- 
tion may,  within  a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  the  said  communication  (or  upon  the  date  of  its 
becoming  a  party  to  the  Convention),  notify  the  Secre- 
tary-General that  it  does  not  accept  it.  In  such  case, 
the  Convention  shall  not  enter  into  force  as  between 
such  State  and  the  State  making  the  reservation. 


Article  VIII 

1.  Any  State  may  denounce  this  Convention  by  writ- 
ten notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the  Secretary- 
General. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  as  from 
the  date  when  the  denunciation  which  reduces  the 
number  of  parties  to  less  than  six  becomes  effective. 

Article  IX 
Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between  any  two  or 
more  Contracting  States  concerning  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  this  Convention  which  is  not  settled 
by  negotiation,  shall  at  the  request  of  any  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  be  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  decision,  unless  they  agree  to 
another  mode  of  settlement. 

Article  X 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
notify  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  non- 
member  States  contemplated  in  paragraph  1  of  article 
IV  of  this  Convention  of  the  following: 

(a)   Signatures  and  instruments  of  ratification 
received  in  accordance  with  article  IV ; 

(6)    Instruments  of  accession  received  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  V ; 

(c)  The  date  upon  which  this  Convention  enters 
into  force  in  accordance  with  article  VI ; 

(d)  Communications  and  notifications  received 
in  accordance  with  article  VII ; 

(e)  Notifications  of   denunciation  received  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  article  VIII ; 

(/)  Abrogation  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2 
of  article  VIII. 

Article  XI 

1.  This  Convention,  of  which  the  Chinese,  English, 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts  shall  be  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  to  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  non-member  States  con- 
templated in  paragraph  1  of  article  IV. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized thereto  by  their  respective  Governments,  hav€ 
signed  the  present  Convention,  opened  for  signature  at 
New  York,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-three. 


Department  Closes  Thirteen  Posts 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Julj 
29  (press  release  396)  that,  in  a  long-planne< 
move  to  modernize  its  consular  operation: 
abroad,  it  is  in  the  process  of  closing  13  con 
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lular  posts  between  now  and  September  1. 

The  decision  to  close  the  13  consulates  results 
;rom  a  series  of  management  surveys  conducted 
>ver  the  past  30  months.  William  J.  Crockett, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration, 
aid: 

By  direction  of  Secretary  Rusk,  the  reviews  will  con- 
inue.  They  may  lead  to  additional  consular  post 
■losings. 

More  effective  administration  of  overseas  operations 
a  the  primary  reason  for  the  action  announced  today. 
It  does  not  reflect  any  change  whatsoever  in  United 
;tates  relationships  with  the  countries  or  areas  in 
vhich  the  posts  are  to  be  closed. 

The  closing  of  these  posts  will  result  in  an  estimated 
;aving  in  excess  of  $300,000  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
ind  more  than  $500,000  annually  thereafter.  A  reduc- 
ion  of  overseas  expenditures  will  also  contribute  to 
mlance-of-payments  savings. 

The  management  surveys  are  designed  to  lead  to  the 
nost  effective  use  of  trained  personnel  and  to  provide 
the  most  efficient  Foreign  Service  possible  within 
lvailable  resources.  Modernization  and  improvements 
ji  communications,  travel,  and  methods  of  handling 
insular  work  are  some  of  the  factors  that  make  it 
'easible  to  close  some  consular  posts. 

The  consular  posts  to  be  closed  are  those  at 
Salzburg,  Austria;  Santos,  Brazil;  Edmonton, 
Canada;  Manchester,  England;  Le  Havre, 
France;  Cork,  Ireland;  Haifa,  Israel;  Venice, 
[taly;  Penang,  Malaya;  Piedras  Negras,  Mex- 
co:  Basel,  Switzerland;  Cardiff,  Wales;  and 
Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia. 

In  addition,  consular  work  of  the  consulate 
;eneral  at  Geneva  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Embassy  at  Bern,  but  officers  of  the  U.S.  Mis- 
don  to  the  European  Office  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  and  Other  International  Organizations  at 
jeneva  will  be  available  to  provide  certain  serv- 
ces.  Most  of  the  activities  of  the  consulate  gen- 
•ral  at  Yokohama  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Embassy  at  Tokyo,  but  a  small  staff  will  be 
etained  in  Yokohama. 

Consular  agents  will  be  appointed  at  Cork, 
[reland,  and  Haifa,  Israel,  to  provide  essential 
onsular  services  at  these  locations,  and  consid- 
•ration  will  be  given  to  the  appointment  of  con- 
sular agents  at  other  locations  where  warranted. 

As  of  July  1  there  were  166  U.S.  consulates 
hroughout  the  world.  In  their  local  fields  they 
leal  with  visa  services;  citizenship  and  pass- 
oort  services;  protection  and  welfare  services 


for  American  citizens,  property,  and  interests; 
notarials;  services  for  ships,  seamen,  and  air- 
men ;  and  special  services  for  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 


Revised  Tariff  Schedules 
To  Be  Effective  August  31 

Christian  A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  an- 
nounced on  July  25  that  the  revised  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  are  slated  to 
become  effective  on  August  31.  The  tariff 
schedules  will  take  effect  10  days  after  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  of  the  new  nomenclature 
and  rates  contained  in  them.  This  proclama- 
tion will  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962. 

The  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  author- 
izes the  President,  upon  the  completion  of  cer- 
tain procedures,  to  proclaim  new  U.S.  tariff 
schedules  based  upon  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion's work  was  initiated  under  the  authority  of 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1954. 

The  new  tariff  schedules  will  simplify  the 
determination  and  application  of  U.S.  import 
duties.  They  will  thus  benefit  domestic  pro- 
ducers, who  will  have  more  dependable  knowl- 
edge of  the  rates  of  duty  applying  to  the  types 
of  products  they  sell  and  the  materials  they 
buy.  They  will  also  benefit  importers  and 
consumers. 

Entry  into  force  of  the  new  schedules  has  been 
approved  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  and  by  the  countries  with  which  the 
U.S.  still  maintains  bilateral  trade  agreements. 

The  schedules,  annotated  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, will  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  The  annotated 
schedules  became  available  on  August  1  at  a 
subscription  price  of  $5.00  ($1.25  additional  for 
foreign  mailing).  The  subscription  price  in- 
cludes supplementary  material  for  an  indefinite 
period. 
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Public  Hearings  Pertaining 
to  Trade  Agreements 


REGULATIONS  OF  TRADE  INFORMATION 
COMMITTEE^ 

Following  is  the  text  of  regulations  of  the 
Trade  Information  Committee,  Part  211  of 
Chapter  II  ( Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations)  of  Title  IS  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

In  Chapter  II  of  Title  48  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  a  new  Part  211  is  added  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec. 

211.1  Office,  mailing  address,  and  hours. 

211.2  \Notices  of  public  hearings. 

211.3  Bequests  for  public  hearings  under  section  252(d). 

211.4  (Submission  of  written  briefs. 

211.5  Presentation  of  oral  testimony  at  public  hearings. 

211.6  Presentation  of  oral  testimony  at  informal  conferences. 

211.7  Information  open  to  public  inspection. 

211.8  Information  exempt  from  public  inspection. 

211.9  Information   available   to   United   States   Government 

lagencies. 

Authority  :  §§  211.1  to  211.9  issued  under  sec.  202.3(b)  of 
this  chapter.  Sees.  211.2  to  211.6  also  issued  under  sees.  223, 
252(d),  76  Stat.  875,  880  ;  19  TJ.S.C.  1843,  1882(d). 

§  211.1    Office,  mailing  address,  and  hours. 

(a)  The  office  of  the  Trade  Information  Committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Committee)  is  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building,  17th  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20506. 

(b)  All  communications  to  the  Committee  should  be 
addressed  to  the  "Executive  Secretary,  Trade  Informa- 
tion Committee,  Executive  Office  Building,  17th  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C., 
20506". 

(c)  The  regular  hours  of  the  office  of  the  Committee 
are  from  9 :30  a.m.  to  5 :00  p.m.  on  each  business  day, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

§  211.2    Notices  of  public  hearings. 

The  Committee  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  of  a  proposed  public  hearing,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  proposed  public  hearing,  the  period  during 
which  written  briefs  may  be  submitted,  the  period  dur- 
ing which  requests  may  be  submitted  to  present  oral 
testimony,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  proposed  pub- 
lic hearing,  in  the  following  instances- 
fa)  Upon  publication  of  a  list  of  articles  by  the 
President  under  section  221(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act),  as 
a  result  of  which  public  hearings  are  required  to  be 
held  by  section  223  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter relevant  to  a  proposed  trade  agreement, 
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(b)  Upon  the  granting  by  the  Committee  of  a  re- 
quest, made  by  an  interested  party  in  accordance  with 
§211.3,  for  a  public  hearing  under  section  252(d)  of 
the  Act  with  respect  to  a  foreign  import  restriction, 

(c)  Upon  request  by  the  Trade  Executi  ve  Committee, 
or 

(d)  Upon  the  Committee's  own  motion. 

§211.3    Requests  for  public  hearings   under  section 
252(d). 

(a)  A  request  by  an  interested  party  for  a  public 
hearing  under  section  252(d)  of  the  Act  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  at  any  time.  Such  request  will  be 
granted  only  if  it  identifies  with  particularity  the  for- 
eign import  restriction  complained  of,  states  the  rea- 
sons why  the  restriction  is  believed  to  be  of  the  kind 
covered  by  section  252  of  the  Act,  and  describes  con- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  restriction  upon  United  States 
exports. 

(b)  A  request  for  a  public  hearing  under  section 
252(d)  of  the  Act  shall  be  submitted  in  not  less  than 
fifteen  (15)  copies,  which  shall  be  legibly  typed,  printed, 
or  duplicated,  and  of  which  at  least  one  copy  shall  be 
made  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

(c)  After  receipt  and  consideration  of  a  request  for 
a  public  hearing  under  section  252(d)  of  the  Act,  the 
Committee  will  notify  the  applicant  whether  the  re- 
quest is  granted,  and  if  so,  will  take  action  under 
§  211.2,  and  if  not,  will  give  the  reasons  for  the  denial. 

§  211.4    Submission  of  written  briefs. 

(a)  Participation  by  an  interested  party  in  a  public 
hearing  announced  under  §  211.2  shall  require  the  sub- 
mission of  a  written  brief  before  the  close  of  the  period 
announced  in  the  public  notice  for  its  submission. 
Such  brief  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  supplemented  by 
the  presentation  of  oral  testimony  in  accordance  with 
§  211.5. 

(b)  A  written  brief  by  an  interested  party  concern- 
ing any  aspect  of  the  trade  agreements  program  or  any 
related  matter  not  subject  to  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section  and  submitted  pursuant  to  a  public  notice  shall 
be  submitted  before  the  close  of  the  period  announced 
in  the  public  notice  for  its  submission. 

(c)  A  written  brief  by  an  interested  party  concern- 
ing any  aspect  of  the  trade  agreements  program  or  any 
related  matter  not  subject  to  paragraph  (a)  or  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section  may  be  submitted  at  any  time. 

(d)  A  written  brief  shall  state  clearly  the  position 
taken  and  shall  describe  with  particularity  the  evidence 
supporting  such  position.  It  shall  be  submitted  in  not 
less  than  fifteen  (15)  copies  which  shall  be  legibly 
typed,  printed,  or  duplicated,  and  of  which  at  least 
one  copy  shall  be  made  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

§  211.5    Presentation  of  oral  testimony  at  public  hear 

ings. 

(a)  A  request  by  an  interested  party  to  present  ora 

testimony  at  a  public  hearing  shall  be  submitted  u 

writing  before  the  close  of  the  period  announced  in  th< 
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public  notice  for  its  submission,  and  shall  state  briefly 
ho  interest  of  the  applicant  and  the  position  to  be 
aken  by  the  applicant.  Such  request  will  be  granted 
mly  if  a  written  brief  has  been  prepared  and  submitted 
u  accordance  with  §  211.4. 

(b)  After  receipt  and  consideration  of  a  request  to 
iresent  oral  testimony  at  a  public  hearing,  the  Com- 
olttee  will  notify  the  applicant  whether  the  request  is 
granted,  and  if  so,  the  time  and  place  for  his  appear- 
ini  c  ami  the  amount  of  time  allotted  for  his  oral  testi- 
mony, and  if  not,  the  reasons  for  the  denial. 
;  (c)  Oral  testimony  presented  at  a  public  hearing 
-hall  be  made  under  oath  or  affirmation.  The  interested 
party  may  briefly  summarize  and  should  supplement 
he  information  contained  in  the  written  brief,  and 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  relating  to  such 
information. 

(d)  A  stenographic  record  shall  be  made  of  every 
public  hearing. 

3  211.6    Presentation   of  oral  testimony  at   informal 
conferences. 

(a)  A  request  by  an  interested  party  to  present  oral 
testimony  to  the  Committee  concerning  any  aspect  of 
:he  trade  agreements  program  or  any  related  matter  at 
in  informal  conference  may  be  submitted  in  writing 
it  any  time.  Such  request  will  be  granted  only  if  it  is 
avompanied  by  a  written  brief  prepared  in  accordance 
svith§  211.4(d). 

(b)  After  receipt  and  consideration  of  a  request  to 
present  oral  testimony  to  the  Committee  at  an  informal 
conference,  the  Committee  will  notify  the  applicant 
.Thether  the  request  is  granted,  and  if  so,  the  time  and 
place  for  his  appearance  and  the  amount  of  time  al- 
otted  for  his  oral  testimony,  and  if  not,  the  reasons 
for  the  denial. 

(c)  At  an  informal  conference  the  interested  party 
nay  briefly  summarize  and  should  supplement  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  written  brief,  and  should 
le  prepared  to  answer  questions  relating  to  such  in- 
formation. 

(d)  A  stenographic  record  shall  be  made  of  every 
nformal  conference. 

(e)  A  request  to  present  oral  testimony  to  the  Com- 
nittee  at  an  informal  conference  will  not  be  granted 
f  the  Committee  determines  that  the  subject  matter 
»f  the  proposed  oral  testimony  comes  within  the  sub- 
iect  matter  of  a  contemporaneous  public  hearing  as 
innounced  by  a  public  notice. 

;  211.7    Information  open  to  public  inspection. 

With  the  exception  of  information  covered  by  §  211.9, 
in  interested  party  may,  upon  request  to  the  Executive 
Secretary,  inspect  at  the  office  of  the  Committee — 

(a)  Any  written  request,  brief,  or  similar  submission 
)f  information, 

(b)  Any  stenographic  record  of  a  public  hearing  or 
m  informal  conference,  and 

(c)  Other  public  written  information  concerning  the 
rade  agreements  program  and  related  matters. 


§211.8    Information  exempt  from  public  inspection. 

(a)  The  Committee  shall  exempt  from  public  inspec- 
tion business  information  submitted  by  an  interested 
party  if  the  Committee  determines  that  such  informa- 
tion concerns  or  relates  to  the  trade  secrets,  processes, 
operations,  style  of  work,  or  apparatus,  or  to  the 
identity,  confidential  statistical  data,  amount  or  source 
of  any  income,  profits,  losses,  or  expenditures  of  any 
person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association, 
the  disclosure  of  which  is  not  authorized  by  law  or  by 
the  interested  party  furnishing  such  information. 

(b)  A  party  requesting  that  the  Committee  exempt 
from  public  inspection  business  information  submitted 
in  writing  shall  clearly  mark  each  page  "For  Official 
Use  Only"  at  the  top.  A  party  requesting  that  the 
Committee  exempt  from  public  inspection  business  in- 
formation submitted  orally  at  an  informal  conference 
shall  ask  that  such  information  be  marked  "For  Of- 
ficial Use  Only"  on  the  stenographic  record. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  deny  a  request  that  it  ex- 
empt from  public  inspection  any  particular  business  in- 
formation if  it  determines  that  such  information  is  not 
entitled  to  exemption.  In  the  event  of  such  denial, 
the  party  submitting  the  particular  business  informa- 
tion will  be  notified  of  the  reasons  for  the  denial  and 
will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  his  submission. 

§  211.9    Information  available  to  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

All  information  received  by  the  Committee  shall  be 
available  to  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment represented  on  the  Committee,  and  to  such  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  designate. 

Effective  date.    This  part  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
By  the  Committee. 

Bernard  Norwood, 

Chairman. 
August  2, 1963. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING' 

Public  Hearing  Concerning  Proposed  Increases  in 
Rates  of  Duty  on  Certain  Articles 

1.  Notice  of  public  hearing.  Pursuant  to  its  regula- 
tions, and  in  particular  §  211.2(d)  of  Title  48  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (28  F.R.  7947)  the  Trade 
Information  Committee  in  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  has  ordered  a 
public  hearing  with  respect  to  proposed  increases  in 
rates  of  duty  on  articles  to  be  selected  from  those  listed 
in  Annex  A  below. 

2.  Subject  matter  of  public  hearing.  The  purpose 
of  the  public  hearing  will  be  to  receive  information  and 
views  concerning  the  economic  effects  of  an  increase  in 
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the  rate  of  duty  on  any  article  identified  in  Annex  A 
below. 

The  purpose  of  such  increases  in  rates  of  duty  would 
be  to  redress  the  imbalance  of  tariff  concessions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  arising  out  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  Ger- 
man tariff  concession  on  poultry  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  imposition  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  of  unreasonable  import  restrictions  upon 
United  States  exports  of  frozen  poultry.  Such  in- 
creases in  rates  of  duty  as  are  finally  decided  upon 
would  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 252(c)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

3.  Time  and  place  of  public  hearing.  The  public 
hearing  will  be  held  beginning  at  10:00  a.m.,  e.d.s.t. 
on  Wednesday,  September  4,  1963,  in  the  Hearing  Room 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  8th  and  E  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  (3d  Floor,  F  Street  side). 

4.  Presentation  of  oral  testimony.  A  request  to 
present  oral  testimony  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  or  before 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1963,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  notice  and  the  Com- 
mittee's regulations  (Part  211  of  Title  48  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (28  F.R.  7947)). 

Any  such  request  shall  include  the  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  and  organization  of  the  party  sub- 
mitting the  request,  a  brief  statement  of  the  party's  in- 
terest in  the  subject  matter  of  the  public  hearing,  a 
brief  statement  of  the  position  to  be  taken,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  who  will  present  oral  testimony. 

Each  party  submitting  a  request  will  be  notified 
whether  the  request  is  granted,  and  if  so,  the  date  on 
which  he  is  scheduled  to  appear  and  the  amount  of 
time  allotted  for  his  testimony,  and,  if  not,  the  reasons 
for  the  denial. 

5.  Submission  of  written  briefs.  In  order  to  ensure 
due  consideration,  written  briefs  shall  be  submitted  as 
early  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  later  than  Tuesday, 
September  3,  1963.  Written  briefs  shall  be  prepared 
and  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  notice  and  the  Committee's  regulations 
(Part  211  of  Title  48  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (28  F.R.  7947)). 

6.  Limitation  on  presentation  of  views.  Oral  testi- 
mony and  written  briefs  shall  be  limited  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  probable  economic  effects  of  an  increase  in 
a  rate  of  duty  on  any  article  identified  in  Annex  A  of 
this  notice.  Consideration  will  not  be  given  to  oral 
testimony  or  written  briefs  dealing  with  any  article 
not  identified  in  Annex  A. 

All  communications  regarding  this  notice  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  Trade  Informa- 
tion Committee,  Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C,  20506. 

Bernard  Norwood, 

Chairman. 
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Annex  A 


Tariff  Schedule 

of  the  United 

States  (new) 

Item  No. 


Articles 


117.  45-  50 
125.  30 


132.  50 
167.  30 


168.  20-.  22 

252.  35 
254.  25 
256.  10 

310.  01-  02 


437.  02 

437.  18 

455.  16-  20 

455.  22-  24 

455.  40 


493.  30 
609.  22 

642.  74 


650.  91 

683.  50 

692.  05 
723.  10 
723.  15 

723.  30 


United  Statei 
Tariff  Sched- 
ules (existing) 
Par.  No. 


Roquefort  cheese 

Bulbs,  roots,  rootstocks, 
clumps,  corms,  tubers, 
and  herbaceous  perenni- 
als: Other,  imported  for 
horticultural  purposes. 

Potato  starch 

Still  wines  produced  from 
grapes,  containing  not 
over  14  percent  of  alco- 
hol by  volume,  in  con- 
tainers each  holding  not 
over  1  gallon. 
Brandy 

1  Cigarette  paper,  whether 
or  not  cut  to  size  or 
shape,  cigarette  books, 
and  cigarette  bookcovers. 
Singles  yarns,  wholly  of 
continuous  man-made  fi- 
bers (multifilament 
yarns) ,  with  twist  but  not 
over  20  turns  per  inch. 

Caffeine 

Theobromine 

Edible  gelatin 

Photographic  gelatin 

Inedible  gelatin  and  animal 
glue,    valued    under    40 
cents  per  pound. 
Dextrine    and    soluble    or 
chemically  treated 
starches. 
Flat  wire,  of  iron  or  steel 
other  than  alloy  iron  or 
steel,     not     coated     or 
plated  with  metal,  over 
0.05  inch  in  thickness. 
Cloth,  gauze,  fabric,  screen, 
netting,  and  fencing,  all 
the  foregoing,  of  stain- 
less   steel,    whether    in 
rolls,  in  endless  bands,  or 
in  lengths,  but  not  cut  to 
shape,     if     woven      (of 
simple    warp    and    weft 
construction),   with 
meshes    finer    than    90 
wires  to  the  lineal  inch 
in  warp  or  filling. 
Scissors    and    shears,    and 
blades  therefor,   all  the 
foregoing     valued    over 
$1.75  per  dozen. 
Shavers  and  scissors,  with 
self-contained  electric 
motors,  and  parts  there- 
of. 
Automobile  trucks  valued 
at  $1,000  or  more,  and 
motor  buses. 
Motion-picture  film,  1  inch 
or  more  in  width,  sensi- 
tized but  not  exposed. 
Photographic     film     other 
than  motion-picture  film, 
sensitized    but    not    ex- 
posed. 
Silver  halide  photographic 
papers,     sensitized     but 
not  exposed. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


•ecurity  Council  Calls  for  Ban 
n  Sale  of  Arms  to  South  Africa 

Following  are  statements  made  in  the  U.N. 
'ecurity  Council  by  U.S.  Representatives  Adlai 
I  Stevenson  and  Charles  W.  Tost,  during  de- 
ate  on  the  racial  policies  of  the  Republic  of 
'outh  Africa,  together  with  the  text  of  a  reso- 
ttion  adopted  by  the  Council  on  August  7. 

TATEMENT  BY  MR.  STEVENSON,  AUGUST  2 

.S./C.N.  press  release  4233 

All  of  us  sitting  here  today  know  the  melan- 
tioly  truth  about  the  racial  policies  of  the  Gov- 
rnment  of  South  Africa.  Our  task  now  is  to 
insider  what  further  steps  we  can  take  to  in- 
uce  that  Government  to  remove  the  evil  busi- 
ess  of  apartheid,  not  only  from  our  agenda  but 
rom  the  continent  of  Africa. 

The  policy  of  apartheid  denies  the  worth  and 
le  dignity  of  the  human  person.  And  for  this 
Bry  reason  we  must  try  to  express  our  feelings, 
e  believe,  with  as  much  restraint  as  we  can 
luster.  Self-righteousness  is  no  substitute  for 
ractical  results. 

It  is  all  too  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  society 
f  the  world  that  is  not  touched  by  some  form 
f  discrimination.  Who  among  us  can  cast  the 
rst  stone  or  boast  that  we  are  free  of  any 
smblance  of  discrimination,  by  color  or  religion 
r  in  some  other  form  ? 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  to  you  a  few 
nes  from  a  speech  I  made  in  Geneva  a  couple 
f  weeks  ago.1    I  said  that : 

.  .  .  in  my  country  too  many  of  our  Negro  citizens 
111  do  not  enjoy  their  full  civil  rights — because  an- 
ent  attitudes  stubbornly  resist  change  in  spite  of  the 
gorous  official  policy  of  the  Government.  But  such 
dignities  are  an  anachronism  that  no  progressive 
«lety  can  tolerate,  and  the  last  vestiges  must  be 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  265. 


abolished  with  all  possible  speed.  Actually  in  the  past 
few  years  we  have  made  more  progress  in  achieving 
full  equality  of  rights  and  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens  than  during  any  comparable  period  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  freed  our 
Republic  and  our  national  conscience  from  a  heavy 
burden  100  years  ago. 

The  very  struggles  which  now  call  worldwide  atten- 
tion to  our  shame  are  themselves  signs  of  a  progress 
that  will  be  increasingly  visible  in  the  months  ahead. 
The  sound  and  fury  about  racial  equality  that  fill  our 
press  and  airwaves  are  the  sounds  of  the  great  thaw ; 
the  logjam  of  the  past  is  breaking  up. 

I  wanted  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  Geneva  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  position 
is  not  one  of  self-righteousness,  self-satisfaction. 

The  question  before  us,  however,  is  how  and 
when  the  logjam  of  racial  discrimination  will  be 
loosened  and  brought  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  If  we  all  suffer 
from  the  disease  of  discrimination  in  various 
forms,  at  least  most  of  us  recognize  the  disease 
for  what  it  is — a  disfiguring  blight. 

The  whole  point  is  that  in  many  countries 
governmental  policies  are  dedicated  to  rooting 
out  this  dread  syndrome  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination, while  in  South  Africa  we  see  the 
anachronistic  spectacle  of  the  Government  of  a 
great  people  which  persists  in  seeing  the  disease 
as  the  remedy,  prescribing  for  the  malady  of 
racism  the  bitter  toxic  of  apartheid. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  my  country  is  deter- 
mined to  wipe  out  discrimination  in  our  society, 
it  will  support  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  in  the  United  States' 
interest  to  do  this ;  it  is  in  the  interest  of  South 
Africa ;  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a  world  which  has 
suffered  enough  from  bigotry  and  prejudice  and 
hatred. 

Present  Situation  Offers  Little  Hope 

The  past  two  decades  have  seen  an  explosion 
of  nationhood  unequaled  in  history.  Certainly 
the  pace  of  decolonization  in  Africa  has  been 
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nothing  less  than  phenomenal,  and  it  offers  a 
record  of  progress  far  beyond  what  the  most 
optimistic  among  us  could  have  expected  in 
1945.  The  new  states  of  Africa  are  gaining 
strength,  resolutely  fighting  to  build  prosper- 
ous, dynamic  societies  and  to  do  this  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  African  states. 

But  as  this  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
so  graphically  emphasizes,  the  full  potential  of 
this  new  era  cannot  be  realized  because  of  South 
Africa's  self-chosen  isolation.  Worse  yet,  prog- 
ress in  Africa  is  overshadowed  by  the  racial  bit- 
terness and  resentment  caused  by  the  policies  of 
the  South  African  Government.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Council  to  do  what  it  can  to  insure 
that  this  situation  does  not  deteriorate  further 
and  that  the  injustice  of  apartheid  comes  to  an 
end — not  in  bloodshed  and  bondage  but  in  peace 
and  freedom. 

What  we  see  and  hear,  however,  offers  us  at 
present  little  hope.  Indeed,  the  situation  is 
worse  than  it  was  3  years  ago  when  this  Council 
first  met  on  the  question  of  apartheid.2  Speak- 
ers before  me  have  reviewed  the  record  of  pre- 
vious discussions  of  apartheid  by  this  Council 
and  of  the  General  Assembly.  As  they  have 
pointed  out,  we  have  called  repeatedly  upon  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  consider  world 
opinion,  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  set  in  motion  some  meaningful  steps  to- 
ward ending  discrimination  and  policies  and 
practices  that  would  offend  the  whole  world 
wherever  they  were  pursued. 

Outside  of  this  organization,  many  mem- 
bers— not  the  least  of  which  is  my  own  Govern- 
ment— have  attempted  repeatedly  to  persuade 
the  South  African  Government  to  begin  moving 
along  the  lines  of  these  resolutions.  I  myself, 
Mr.  President,  have  had  something  emphatic  to 
say  on  this  score  on  two  occasions  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa— things  that  had  grieved 
me  to  have  to  say  after  enjoying  so  much  cour- 
tesy and  hospitality  from  the  friendly  and  the 
gracious  people  of  that  lovely  land. 

But  it  is  only  stating  a  fact  of  life  to  say  that 
the  visible  result  of  all  of  these  discussions  and 
resolutions  here  in  the  United  Nations  and  all 
diplomatic  activity  so  far  is  zero. 

It  is  only  stating  the  obvious  to  say  that  up 


1  Hid.,  Apr.  25,  19G0,  p.  G67. 


until  this  time  our  efforts  have  yielded  no  tan-  - 
gible  results. 

It  is  only  calling  things  by  their  right  name 
to  say  that  we  are  confronted  for  the  moment  - 
with  a  deadlock  between  the  overwhelming  ma-  « 
jority  of  mankind  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

There  has  been  no  forward  motion;  indeed, 
there  has  been  retrogression — calculated  retro-  \ 
gression. 

Need  I  read  the  bill  of  particulars? 
For  the  past  15  years  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  has  built  a  barrier  between  the 
races — piling  new  restrictions  upon  old  restric- 
tions. 

All  South  Africans  must  carry  identification 
cards  indicating  racial  ancestry. 

Segregation  in  religion,  education,  and  public 
accommodation  is  total. 

Freedom  of  employment  is  limited;  wage 
rates  for  the  same  work  and  the  same  respon- 
sibility  are  different  according  to  the  color  of 
your  skin. 

Freedom  of  movement  is  inhibited. 
Strikes  by  Africans   in   South  Africa  are 
illegal. 

Africans  in  South  Africa  are  prohibited  from 
residing,  from  doing  business  or  acquiring  real 
property  in  most  cities,  and  in  large  areas  of  the 
countryside. 

Voters  are  registered  on  separate  rolls  accord- 
ing to  race,  and  since  1958  non-European  voters 
have  had  no  representation  whatever — even  by 
Europeans — in  the  legislature. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story.  But  the  point  is 
that  these  and  other  measures  of  discrimina- 
tion— aimed  at  the  total  separation  of  races  into 
privileged  and  unprivileged  segments  of  so- 
ciety— do  not  represent  inherited  social  defects 
for  which  remedies  are  being  sought  but  in- 
justices deliberately  and  systematically  imposed 
in  the  recent  past. 

Summary  of  Basic  Principles 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  agreed  and  we  have 
proclaimed  again  and  again  in  this  body  and  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  many  other  for- 
ums of  the  United  Nations,  certain  basic  views 
about  the  issue  before  us.  However,  we  must 
restate,  them  again  and  again  so  that  we  can1 
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mi  up  where  we  stand  and  deliberate  with 
ant  y  and  candor  on  how  to  move  forward. 
First,  we  have  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  that 
mrtheid  is  abhorrent.  Our  belief  in  the  self- 
•  ident  truths  about  human  equality  is  en- 
lrined  in  the  charter.  Apartheid  and  racism — 
fpite  all  of  the  tortured  rationalizations  we 
ave  heard  from  the  apologists — are  incom- 
atible  with  the  moral,  the  social,  and  the  con- 
ditional foundations  of  our  societies. 
A  second  basic  principle  on  which  we  are 
jived  is  that  all  members  of  the  organization 
ave  pledged  themselves  to  take  action,  in  coop- 
ration  with  the  organization,  to  promote  ob- 
'rvanee  of  human  rights  without  distinction  as 
)  race. 

Thirdly,  we  continue  to  believe  that  this  mat- 
$r  is  of  proper  and  legitimate  concern  to  the 
raited  Nations.  "We  have  often  stated  in  the 
leneral  Assembly  our  belief  that  the  Assembly 
xn.  properly  consider  questions  of  racial  dis- 
rimination  and  other  violations  of  human 
ights  where  they  are  a  member's  official  policy 
nd  are  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  that 
lember  under  articles  55  and  56  of  the  charter 
)  promote  observance  of  human  rights  with- 
ut  distinction  as  to  race.  Moreover,  the  apar- 
heid  policy  of  South  Africa  has  clearly  led  to 
situation  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to 
ndanger  international  peace  and  security. 

leasures  U.S.  Has  Taken 

We  also  believe  that  all  members,  in  the 
ords  of  the  resolution 3  passed  almost  unani- 
lously  by  the  16th  General  Assembly  should 
ike  such  separate  and  collective  action  to  bring 
bout  an  abandonment  of  apartheid  as  is  open  to 
uem  in  conformity  with  the  charter.  The 
.'nited  States  supported  that  resolution  and  has 
omplied  with  it. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  bring 
p  to  date  the  record  of  the  measures  the  United 
itates  has  taken  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

First,  we  have  continued  and,  indeed,  have 
ccelerated  our  official  representations  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  on  all  aspects  of 
partheid  in  that  country.  We  have  done  this 
hrough  public  words  and  private  diplomacy, 
xpressing  our  earnest  hope  that  the  South 

'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1663(XVI). 


African  Government  would  take  steps  to  re- 
consider and  to  revise  its  racial  policies  and  to 
extend  the  full  range  of  civic  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities to  non whites  in  the  life  of  their  country. 
And  we  have  observed  to  the  South  African 
Government  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  indica- 
tion of  change,  the  United  States  would  not 
cooperate  in  matters  which  would  lend  suj:>port 
to  South  Africa's  present  racial  policies. 

We  have  utilized  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
establishments  in  South  Africa  to  demonstrate 
by  words  and  by  deeds  our  official  disapproval 
of  apartheid. 

And  as  the  United  States  representative  in- 
formed the  Special  Political  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  October  19,  1962,*  the 
United  States  has  adopted  and  is  enforcing  the 
policy  of  forbidding  the  sale  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  of  arms  and  military  equip- 
ment, whether  from  Government  or  commercial 
sources,  which  could  be  used  by  that  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  apartheid  either  in  South  Af- 
rica or  in  the  administration  of  South-West 
Africa.  We  have  carefully  screened  both  Gov- 
ernment and  commercial  shipments  of  military 
equipment  to  make  sure  that  this  policy  is  rigor- 
ously enforced. 

But  I  am  now  authorized  to  inform  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  still  another  important  step 
which  my  Government  is  prepared  to  take. 

We  expect  to  bring  to  an  end  the  sale  of  all 
military  equipment  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  in  order 
further  to  contribute  to  a  peaceful  solution  and 
to  avoid  any  steps  which  might  at  this  point  di- 
rectly contribute  to  international  friction  in  the 
area.  There  are  existing  contracts  which  pro- 
vide for  limited  quantities  of  strategic  equip- 
ment for  defense  against  external  threats,  such 
as  air-to-air  missiles  and  torpedoes  for  sub- 
marines.   "We  must  honor  these  contracts. 

The  Council  should  be  aware  that,  in  an- 
nouncing this  policy,  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  with  many  responsibilities  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  naturally  reserves  the  right  in  the 
future  to  interpret  this  policy  in  the  light  of 
requirements  for  assuring  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  If  the  in- 
terests of  the  world  community  require  the  pro- 

*  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19, 1962,  p.  791. 
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vision  of  equipment  for  use  in  the  common  de- 
fense effort,  we  would  naturally  feel  able  to  do 
so  without  violating  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of 
this  resolve. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  taking  this 
further  step  to  indicate  the  deep  concern  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  at  the 
failure  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to 
abandon  its  policy  of  apartheid. 

In  pursuing  this  policy,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  is  failing 
to  discharge  its  obligations  under  articles  55 
and  56  of  the  charter,  whereby  members  pledge 
themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in 
cooperation  with  the  organization  for  the 
achievement  of,  among  other  things,  universal 
respect  for  the  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Stopping  the  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa 
emphasizes  our  hope  that  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  will  now  reassess  its  attitude  toward 
apartheid  in  the  light  of  the  constantly  growing 
international  concern  at  its  failure  to  heed  the 
numerous  appeals  made  to  it  by  various  organs 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  appeals  of 
member  states,  such  as  my  Government. 

Question  of  Sanctions 

As  to  the  action  of  this  Council  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, we  are  prepared  to  consult  with  other 
members  and  with  the  African  foreign  min- 
isters present  at  the  table,  and  we  will  have 
some  suggestions  to  make.  It  is  clear  to  my 
delegation  that  the  application  of  sanctions 
under  chapter  VII  in  the  situation  now  before 
us  would  be  both  bad  law  and  bad  policy. 

It  would  be  bad  law  because  the  extreme 
measures  provided  in  chapter  VII  were  never 
intended  and  cannot  reasonably  be  interpreted 
to  apply  to  situations  of  this  kind.  The  found- 
ers of  the  United  Nations  were  very  careful  to 
reserve  the  right  of  the  organization  to  employ 
mandatory  coercive  measures  to  situations 
where  there  was  an  actuality  of  international 
violence — or  such  a  clear  and  present  threat  to 
the  peace  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  alternative 
but  resort  to  coercion.  We  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  a  situation  here.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us, 
there  is  still  time  to  work  out  a  solution  through 


measures  of  pacific  settlement,  and  any  solution 
adopted  by  this  Council  must  be  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  promote  such  settlement. 

It  is  bad  policy  because  the  application  of 
sanctions  in  this  situation  is  not  likely  to  bring 
about  the  practical  result  that  we  seek,  that  is, 
the  abandonment  of  apartheid.  Far  from  en- 
couraging the  beginning  of  a  dialog  between  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  and  its  African 
population,  punitive  measures  would  only  pro- 
voke intransigence  and  harden  the  existing 
situation. 

Furthermore,  the  result  of  the  adoption  of 
such  measures,  particularly  if  compliance  is  not 
widespread  and  sincere,  would  create  doubts 
about  the  validity  of  and  diminish  respect  for 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sanction  process  envisioned  in  the 
charter.  Also  on  this  matter,  views  differ  so 
widely  that  we  cannot  hope  to  agree  on  the 
necessary  consensus  to  make  such  action  effec- 
tive even  if  it  were  legitimate  and  appropriate. 

And  as  for  suggestions  of  diplomatic  isola- 
tion, persuasion  cannot  be  exercised  in  a  vac- 
uum ;  conflicting  views  cannot  be  reconciled  in 
absentia. 

Instead,  we  believe  still  further  attempts 
should  be  made  to  build  a  bridge  of  communica- 
tion, discussion,  and  persuasion.  If  the  human 
race  is  going  to  survive  on  this  earth,  wisdom, 
reason,  and  right  must  prevail.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  there  are  many  wise  and  influential 
people  in  that  great  country  who  share  our 
views. 

It  is  regrettable  accomplishments  in  so  many 
fields  of  human  endeavor  in  South  Africa  are 
being  obscured  by  a  racial  policy  repugnant  to 
Africa  and  to  the  world.  Certainly  one  ultimate 
goal  for  all  of  us  is  to  assist  South  Africa  to 
rejoin  the  African  Continent  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  all  the  peoples  of  Africa. 

And  this,  Mr.  President,  is  why  my  Govern- 
ment has  looked  with  such  favor  on  the  idea  of 
appointing  special  representatives  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  who  can  work  energetically  and 
persistently  and  be  free  to  exercise  their  own 
ingenuity  and  to  pursue  every  prospect  and 
every  hint  of  a  useful  opening. 

We  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
only  alternative  to  apartheid  is  bloodshed. 
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We  cannot  accept  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
>  way  out — no  direction  to  go  except  the  pres- 
et collision  course  toward  ultimate  disaster  in 
outh  Africa. 

Certainly  there  are  alternatives,  and  they 
ust  be  identified  and  they  must  be  explored 
jfore  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  regret  to  my 
^legation  that  the  Government  of  South  Af- 
■  lias  chosen  to  absent  itself  from  these  pro- 
ved ings.  But  regrets  to  the  side,  Mr.  President, 
.  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  this  shrunken  and 
iterdependent  world  to  live  in  self-ostracism 
rom  international  society;  in  this  world  of  in- 
;ant  communication,  it  is  progressively  more 
azardous  to  fly  in  the  face  of  world  opinion. 
aid  certainly  the  obligation  to  talk  about  dan- 
erous  disputes  is  too  solemn  to  be  ignored  by 
ven  the  most  stubborn  of  leaders  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  inherently 
nmutable  in  any  impasse  in  human  affairs, 
lany  a  seemingly  hopeless  cause  has  prevailed 
n  the  course  of  history.  I  had  occasion  just 
ist  week  to  recall  here  that  negotiations  over 
he  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  looked  hopeless 
or  five  long,  dreary,  and  frustrating  years — un- 
il  the  impasse  was  broken  suddenly,  to  the  vast 
elief  of  an  anxious  world.  And  as  I  said,  the 
talemate  was  broken  because  men  refused  to 
five  up  hope,  because  men  declined  to  give  in 
o  despair,  because  men  worked  consistently  and 
loggedly  to  break  the  deadlock.  Manifestly 
his  treaty  does  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  in 
onnection  with  nuclear  armaments;  but  every 
ong  journey  begins  with  a  single  step  and  this 
s  a  beginning. 

So  I  should  like  to  suggest  very  emphatically 
hat  we  approach  the  problem  of  apartheid  in 
^outh  Africa  as  a  similar  challenge  to  ingenu- 
ty,  to  the  instinct  for  survival  of  humankind. 
Vs  President  Kennedy  said  with  reference  to 
he  atomic  treaty,  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  test 
)ur  hopes.5 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  testing  our  hopes  that 
his  sad  episode  will  end  in  reason  and  not  in 
flame  that  I  on  behalf  of  my  Government  sol- 
emnly, earnestly,  appeal  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to  change  course  and  embark  on 


*Ibid.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  234. 


a  policy  of  national  reconciliation  and  emanci- 
pation. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  YOST,  AUGUST  7, 
IN  EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  4235 

My  Government  is  able  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion because  it  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  racial  policies  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa.  We  particularly  appreci- 
ate the  cooperation  of  the  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution which  has  facilitated  our  desire  to  vote 
in  favor  of  it. 

We  have  over  a  period  of  years  expressed  our 
strong  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination being  pursued  in  South  Africa 
contrary  to  the  obligations  of  the  Republic  Gov- 
ernment under  articles  55  and  56  of  the  charter. 
Thus  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  appeal  to 
South  Africa  to  abandon  these  policies  and  to 
liberate  those  persons  who  have  been  impris- 
oned, interned,  or  subjected  to  other  restrictions 
merely  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
apartheid. 

My  delegation  also  supports  the  request  that 
all  member  states  cease  forthwith  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  arms  and  military  vehicles.  As 
you  will  recall,  Ambassador  Stevenson  an- 
nounced in  this  chamber  on  August  2  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  taken  another 
important  step  demonstrating  its  concern  at  the 
continued  lack  of  progress  in  ending  racial  dis- 
crimination in  South  Africa  by  voluntarily  de- 
ciding to  end  the  sale  of  all  military  equipment 
to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  will  also  recall 
that  at  the  time  the  United  States  representa- 
tive announced  this  new  policy  he  explained  that 
our  decision  not  to  sell  armaments  after  the  end 
of  this  year  to  South  Africa  was  without  preju- 
dice to  the  completion  of  delivery  of  certain 
strategic  equipment,  such  as  air-to-air  missiles 
and  torpedoes  on  which  contracts  had  already 
been  signed.  In  addition,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  we  naturally  reserved  the  right  to  interpret 
this  policy  in  light  of  any  future  requirements 
for  the  common  defense  effort  in  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
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Mr.  President,  having  commented  on  the 
principal  operative  portions  of  the  resolution, 
may  I  also  mention  two  preambular  paragraphs 
and  related  aspects  of  the  text. 

With  respect  to  the  seventh  preambular  para- 
graph of  the  resolution,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  United  States  is  most  gratified  that  the 
sponsors  have  seen  fit  to  change  their  original 
formulation  from  "is  seriously  endangering  in- 
ternational peace  and  security"  to  "is  seriously 
disturbing  international  peace  and  security." 
In  making  this  change  they  clearly  recognize 
that  a  number  of  Council  members  are  not  pre- 
pared to  agree  that  the  situation  in  South  Af- 
rica is  one  which  now  calls  for  the  kind  of 
action  appropriate  in  cases  of  threats  to  the 
peace  or  breaches  of  the  peace  under  chapter 
VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  are  aware,  chapter  VII  does 
not  speak  in  terms  of  disturbances  to  the  peace, 
even  serious  ones,  but  only  of  actual  threats  to 
the  peace,  or  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  acts  of 
aggression. 

The  resolution's  preambular  reference  to  dis- 
turbing the  peace  thus  refers  to  those  under- 
lying elements  of  this  certainly  serious  situa- 
tion which,  if  continued,  are  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. This  is  quite  different  from  finding  a 
fully  matured  threat  to  or  breach  of  the  peace 
in  the  present  situation.  There  are  in  this 
troubled  world  many  disturbances  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  But  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  is  now  sporadic 
fighting  on  international  frontiers,  this  orga- 
nization has  wisely  been  cautious  about  invok- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Security  Council  under 
chapter  VII. 

The  change  in  wording  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
determining  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  for  this  resolution;  in  fact,  it  was  a 
decisive  factor. 

I  might  add  that  the  fact  that  operative  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  "call 
upon"  member  states  to  take  certain  action  does 
not,  of  course,  give  these  paragraphs  a  manda- 
tory character.  The  words  "call  upon"  are 
found  in  chapter  VI  as  well  as  chapter  VII  of 
the  charter ;  they  have  been  repeatedly  employed 


by  the  General  Assembly  as  well  as  the  Securi 
Council ;  and  in  the  customary  practice  of  t 
United  Nations  they  do  not  carry  mandate 
force. 

May  I  make  one  further  point,  Mr.  Presidei 
about  preambular  paragraph  6,  which  read: 
"Regretting  that  some  States  are  indirectly  pi . 
viding  encouragement  in  various  ways  to  t 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  perpetuate,  i 
force,  its  policy  of  apartheid.''''    In  our  viej 
the  allegation  that  some  member  states  are  i  i 
directly  providing  support  of  this  kind  is  | 
questionable  accuracy  and  propriety.    In  fa , 
we  have  seen  no  evidence  that  any  state  is  ej 
couraging  the  Government  of  South  Africa  i 
perpetuate,  whether  by  force  or  otherwise,    | 
policy  of  apartheid,  which  we  all  condemn.    F 
this  reason,  we  would  have  preferred  to  hai 
this  paragraph  omitted. 

With  these  explanations  of  our  attitude  !• 
ward  certain  paragraphs  of  the  resolution,  l 
were  most  happy  to  join  with  other  members  I 
the  Council  in  voting  for  it.  We  profound  i 
hope  that  the  Government  of  South  Africa  w  I 
take  to  heart  this  solemn  warning  from  iJ 
highest  body  of  the  United  Nations  and  wl 
promptly  take  steps  to  abandon  the  indef ensit ! 
and  dangerous  racial  policy  which  it  is  no 
pursuing. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  « 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  question  of  race  conflict 
South  Africa  resulting  from  the  policies  of  apartlu 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
submitted  by  the  thirty-two  African  Member  Stat( 

Recalling    Security    Council    resolution    S/4300 
1  April  1960, 

Taking  into  account  that  world  public  opinion  h! 


8  U.N.  doc.  S/5386 ;  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Aug 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (France,  U.K 
In  an  earlier  vote,  operative  paragraph  3  of  the  origii 
draft  resolution  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of 
(Ghana,  Morocco,  Philippines,  U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela)  I 
0,  with  6  absentions  (Brazil,  China,  France,  Norws 
U.K.,  U.S.).  It  read  as  follows:  "Calls  upon  all  Stai 
to  boycott  all  South  African  goods  and  to  refrain  fr<i 
exporting  to  South  Africa  strategic  materials  of  din  I 
military  value." 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/5348. 
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been  reflected  in  General  Assembly  resolution  1761 
(XVII)  and  particularly  in  Its  paragraphs  4  and  8, 

Voting  with  appreciation  the  two  interim  reports  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  policies  of  apartheid  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  contained  in  docu- 
ments S/5310  of  !>  May  1963  and  S/5353  of  17  July  1963, 

Voting  with  concern  the  recent  arms  build-up  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa,  some  of  which  arms  are 
being  used  in  furtherance  of  that  Government's  racial 
policies, 

Regretting  that  some  States  are  indirectly  providing 
encouragement  in  various  ways  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to  perpetuate,  by  force,  its  policy  of 
apartheid. 

Regretting  the  failure  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Security  Council 
to  delegate  a  representative  to  appear  before  it, 

Being  convinced  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  is 
onsly  disturbing  international  peace  and  security, 

1.  Strongly  deprecates  the  policies  of  South  Africa  in 
its  iterpetuation  of  racial  discrimination  as  being  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  contained  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  contrary  to  its  obligations  as 
a  Member  State  of  the  United  Nations  ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
abandon  the  policies  of  apartheid  and  discrimination  as 
called  for  in  the  previous  Security  Council  resolution 
of  1  April  1960,  and  to  liberate  all  persons  imprisoned, 
interned  or  subjected  to  other  restrictions  for  having 
opposed  the  policy  of  apartheid; 

3.  Solemnly  calls  upon  all  States  to  cease  forthwith 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition  of  all  types 
and  military  vehicles  to  South  Africa ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  under  observation  and  to  report  to 
the  Security  Council  by  30  October  1963. 


World  Bank  Issues  Financial 
Statement  for  Fiscal  Year  1963 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  reported  on  August  6  addi- 
tions of  $114  million  to  its  reserves  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1963,  raising  its  total 
reserves  to  $813  million. 

Additions  during  the  year  were  made  up  of 
net  earnings  of  $82.7  million  and  loan  commis- 
sions of  $31.3  million.  The  earnings  were 
placed  in  the  supplemental  reserve  against  losses 
on  loans  and  guarantees,  and  the  loan  commis- 
sions were  credited  to  the  special  reserve.  These 
figures  compare  to  net  earnings  of  $70.3  million 
and  loan  commissions  of  $30  million  in  the  fiscal 
yw  r  1962.     On  June  30, 1963,  the  supplemental 
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reserve  totaled  $558.1  million  and  the  special 
reserve  was  $254.9  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $203.9  million,  compared  with  $188.3  mil- 
lion in  the  preceding  year.  Expenses,  which 
included  $103.7  million  for  interest  on  Bank 
borrowing  and  other  financial  expenses,  totaled 
$121.2  million,  compared  with  $118  million  last 
year. 

During  the  year  the  Bank  made  28  loans  to- 
taling the  equivalent  of  $448.7  million,  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  $882.3  million  last  year. 
The  loans  were  made  in  Colombia  (3  loans), 
Cyprus,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  India,  Israel, 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,  Pakistan 
(3  loans),  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines  (2  loans), 
Singapore,  Swaziland,  Thailand  (4  loans), 
Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia  (2  loans).  This 
brought  the  gross  total  of  loan  commitments 
at  June  30  to  $7,121.5  million.  By  June  30,  as 
a  result  of  cancellations,  repayments,  sales  of 
loans,  and  exchange  adjustments,  the  portions 
of  loans  signed  still  retained  by  the  Bank  had 
been  reduced  to  $4,712.3  million. 

Disbursements  were  $620.4  million,  compared 
with  $485.4  million  in  the  preceding  year.  Cu- 
mulative disbursements  amounted  to  $5,425.5 
million  on  June  30, 1963. 

During  the  year  the  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to 
sell  $273.3  million  principal  amount  of  loans. 
On  June  30  the  total  sales  of  loans  amounted  to 
$1,605.3  million,  of  which  all  except  $69  million 
was  without  the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the 
Bank  during  the  year  amounted  to  $112.9  mil- 
lion, and  repayments  to  purchasers  of  parts  of 
loans  amounted  to  $130.6  million.  This  brought 
total  principal  repayments  to  $1,318.9  million 
on  June  30,  consisting  of  $655.4  million  repaid 
to  the  Bank  and  $663.5  million  repaid  to  the 
purchasers  of  borrowers'  obligations  sold  by 
the  Bank. 

The  outstanding  funded  debt  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $2,519.2  million  on  June  30,  1963, 
reflecting  a  net  decrease  of  $1.6  million  in  the 
past  year.  During  the  year  there  was  a  gross 
increase  in  borrowings  of  $124  million.  This 
consisted  of  a  Netherlands  guilder  public  bond 
issue  in  the  amount  of  f.40  million  (US$11  mil- 
lion equivalent) ;  a  public  offering  of  $5  million 
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of  U.S.  dollar  bonds  in  Austria,  and  a  place- 
ment of  $5  million  of  U.S.  dollar  notes  with  the 
central  bank  of  Austria ;  the  private  placement 
of  an  issue  of  $100  million  of  U.S.  dollar  bonds; 
and  the  delivery  of  $3  million  of  bonds  which 
had  been  subject  to  delayed  delivery  arrange- 
ments. The  funded  debt  was  decreased  by 
$125.6  million  as  a  result  of  the  maturing  of  the 
equivalent  of  $107.8  million  of  bonds  and  of 
sinking  fund  and  purchase  fund  transactions 
amoimting  to  $17.8  million. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  India  Sign 
Atomic  Energy  Agreement 

Press  release  411  dated  August  9 

An  agreement  for  cooperation  which  pro- 
vides the  legal  basis  for  installing  and  operating 
a  380-megawatt  nuclear  power  station  of  United 
States  design  at  Tarapur,  India,1  was  signed  on 
August  8, 1963,  at  the  Department  of  State  by 
Indian  Ambassador  Braj  Kumar  Nehru,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Phillips  Talbot,  and  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  In  compliance  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954-,  as  amended,  the 
agreement  has  been  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  period  of 
30  days.   Following  is  the  text  of  the  agreement. 

Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  India 
Concerning  the  Civil,  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energt 

Whereas  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
hold  great  promise  for  all  mankind; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  India  has  de- 
cided to  construct  and  operate  a  civil  atomic 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  22,  1963,  p. 
14:5. 


power  station  near  Tarapur  in  Maharashtra 
State  as  hereinafter  specified; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  India  desire 
to  cooperate  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  aforesaid  civil  atomic 
power  station ; 

Now  therefore  the  Parties  hereto  agree  as 
follows : 

Article  I 

Unclassified  information  shall  be  exchanged 
between  the  Parties  hereto  with  respect  to  the 
development,  design,  construction,  operation, 
and  use  of  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station, 
including  research  and  development  related 
thereto  and  problems  of  health  and  safety  con- 
nected therewith. 

Article  II 

A.  During  the  period  of  this  Agreement  the 
United  States  Commission  will  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  and  the  Government  of  India 
will  purchase  from  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion, as  needed,  all  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  enriched  uranium  for  use  as 
fuel  at  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station,  it 
being  understood  that  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station  shall  be  operated  on  no  other 
special  nuclear  material  than  that  made  avail- 
able by  the  United  States  Commission  and 
special  nuclear  material  produced  therefrom. 
The  enriched  uranium,  which  shall  contain  no 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  (20% )  U-235,  will  be 
made  available  in  accordance  with  the  terms, 
conditions  and  delivery  schedules  set  forth  in  a 
contract  to  be  made  between  the  Parties;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  net  amount  of  U-235 
contained  in  the  enriched  uranium  sold  here- 
under shall  not  exceed  14,500  kilograms.  The 
net  amount  of  U-235  shall  be  the  gross  quantity 
of  U-235  contained  in  the  enriched  uranium 
sold  to  the  Government  of  India  hereunder  less 
the  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in  recoverable 
uranium  resold  or  otherwise  returned  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  transferred  to  any  other  nation  or  group  of 
nations  or  international  organization  with  the 
approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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B.  The  net  amount  of  U-235  contained  in 
the  enriched  uranium  to  be  sold  pursuant  to 
Paragraph  A  of  this  Article  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Parties  on  the  basis  of  estimated 
requirements  for  fueling  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station.  If  the  construction  of  the 
Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  is  not  begun 
by  June  30,  1965,  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  required,  unless  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  to 
sell  enriched  uranium  for  fueling  the  Tarapur 
Station  under  this  Agreement. 

C.  Within  the  limitations  contained  in  Para- 
graph A  of  this  Article  the  quantity  of  enriched 
uranium  sold  by  the  United  States  Commission 
under  this  Article  and  held  by  the  Government 
of  India  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  the  full  loading  of  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station,  plus  such  additional  quantity 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Parties,  is  necessary 
to  permit  the  efficient  and  continuous  operation 
of  the  Station. 

D.  The  Government  of  India  will  retain  title 
to  any  enriched  uranium  purchased  from  the 
United  States  Commission. 

E.  It  is  agreed  that  when  any  special  nuclear 
material  utilized  in  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power 
Station  requires  reprocessing,  and  recourse  is 
not  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  VI  C  of  this  Agreement, 
such  reprocessing  may  be  performed  in  Indian 
facilities  upon  a  joint  determination  of  the  Par- 
ties that  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  this 
Agreement  may  be  effectively  applied,  or  in 
such  other  facilities  as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 
It  is  understood,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
agreed,  that  the  form  and  content  of  any  irradi- 
ated fuel  elements  removed  from  the  reactors 
shall  not  be  altered  before  delivery  to  any  such 
reprocessing  facility. 

F.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial produced  in  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power 
Station  which  is  in  excess  of  the  need  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  such  material  in  its 
program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica shall  have  the  first  option  to  purchase  such 
special  nuclear  material  at  the  fuel  value  price 
[>f  the  United  States  Commission  which  may 
be  in  effect  domestically  at  such  time  as  it  may 
axercise  its  option.     If  such  option  is  not  exer- 


cised, the  Government  of  India  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  transfer  such  excess  special 
nuclear  material  to  any  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations  or  international  organization. 

G.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which  the 
Government  of  India  may  request  the  United 
States  Commission  to  provide  in  accordance 
with  this  Agreement  are  harmful  to  persons 
and  property  unless  handled  and  used  care- 
fully. After  delivery  of  such  materials  to  the 
Government  of  India,  the  Government  of  India 
shall  bear  all  responsibility,  insofar  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
concerned,  for  the  safe  handling  and  use  of  such 
materials. 

Article  III 

Materials  needed  for  use  at  or  in  connection 
with  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station,  other 
than  source  materials  or  the  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials required  for  fueling  the  reactors,  will, 
when  such  materials  are  not  available  com- 
mercially, be  transferred  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  mutually  agreed; 
provided,  however,  that  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial transfers  will  be  confined  to  limited 
quantities. 

Article  IV 

The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(including  design  drawings  and  specifications) 
and  any  material,  equipment  and  devices,  ex- 
changed or  transferred  under  this  Agreement, 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Party  receiv- 
ing it,  and  the  other  Party  does  not  warrant 
the  accuracy  or  completeness  of  such  informa- 
tion and  does  not  warrant  the  suitability  of  such 
information,  materials,  equipment  and  devices 
for  any  particular  use  or  application. 

Article  V 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  permit  persons 
under  its  jurisdiction  to  transfer  and  export 
materials,  equipment  and  devices,  other  than 
source  or  special  nuclear  materials,  to,  and  per- 
form services  for,  the  Government  of  India  and 
such  persons  under  its  jurisdiction  as  are  au- 
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thorized  by  the  Government  of  India  to  receive 
and  possess  such  materials,  equipment  and  de- 
vices, and  utilize  such  services  for  the  Tarapur 
Atomic  Power  Station,  subject  to  applicable 
laws,  regulations  and  license  requirements  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  India. 

Article  VI 

A.  The  Parties  to  this  Agreement  emphasize 
their  common  interest  in  assuring  that  any  ma- 
terial, equipment  or  device  made  available  to 
the  Government  of  India  for  use  in  the  Tarapur 
Atomic  Power  Station,  or  in  connection  there- 
with, pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  used 
solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Government 
of  India  emphasizes,  in  contrast  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States,  that  its  agreement  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  in  relation  to  equip- 
ment or  devices  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  has  been  accorded  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that,  as  provided  in  this  Agreement, 
the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  will  be  oper- 
ated on  no  other  special  nuclear  material  than 
that  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  special  nuclear  material 
produced  therefrom,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  in  relation  to 
equipment  or  devices  in  any  case  ensue  from 
the  safeguards  on  fuel. 

B.  The  following  arrangements  shall  be  ap- 
plicable between  the  Parties : 

1.  The  Parties  have  reviewed  the  design  of 
the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  and  may 
review  any  significant  modification  in  this  de- 
sign for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  that 
the  arrangements  provided  in  this  Article  can 
be  effectively  applied.  For  the  same  purpose, 
the  Parties  may  review  the  design  of  other  fa- 
cilities which  will  use,  fabricate  or  process  any 
special  nuclear  material  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  or  produced  in  the 
Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station.  Such  a  re- 
view of  the  design  of  these  other  facilities  will 
not  be  required  if  the  Government  of  India,  pur- 
suant to  mutually  acceptable  measurement  ar- 
rangements, lias  placed  an  agreed  equivalent 
amount  of  the  same  type  of  special  nuclear 
material   under  the  scope  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Parties  have  agreed  that  a  system  of 


records  and  reports  shall  be  established  to  ai 
sure  the  complete  accountability  of  any  specis 
nuclear  material  which  is  made  available  i 
the  Government  of  India  pursuant  to  th: 
Agreement  or  which  is  produced  in  the  Tarapt 
Atomic  Power  Station.  This  system  of  recorc 
and  reports  shall  be  as  described  in  the  schedu 
annexed  hereto  and  marked  Annexure  "A". 

3.  Any  special  nuclear  material  made  avai 
able  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  or  produced  i 
the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station,  which 
surplus  to  the  current  needs  of  the  fuel  eye 
for  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  an 
which  is  not  transferred  by  the  Governmei 
of  India  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  shall,  ui 
less  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  be  stored  at  tl 
Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station. 

4.  There  will  be  consultations  and  period 
exchanges  of  visits  between  the  Parties  to  gii 
assurance  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  pari 
graph  A  of  this  Article  and  the  provisions  ( 
this  Agreement  concerning  transfers  are  beir 
observed.  To  the  extent  relevant  to  the  accon 
plishment  thereof,  personnel  designated  by  tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
following  consultation  with  the  Government  < 
India,  upon  request  of  the  Government  of  tl 
United  States  of  America,  and  personnel  desh; 
nated  by  the  Government  of  India  shall  ha^ 
full  access  to  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Sti 
tion  and  to  conversion,  fabrication  and  chemici 
processing  facilities  in  India  at  such  time  as  spi 
cial  nuclear  material  transferred  to  the  Goven 
ment  of  India  for,  or  received  from,  the  Tarapi 
Atomic  Power  Station  is  located  at  such  f acil 
ties,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  relevai 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  above-noted  objei 
tives.  Personnel  so  designated  shall  also  t 
afforded  access  to  other  places  and  data,  and  1 
persons,  to  the  extent  relevant  to  the  accomplisl 
ment  of  those  objectives.  The  personnel  desij 
nated  by  either  Party,  accompanied  by  persoi 
nel  of  the  other  Party  if  the  latter  so  request 
may  make  such  independent  measurements  J 
either  Party  considers  necessary;  and  nothin 
in  this  Agreement  is  intended  to  impede  tl 
ability  of  either  Party  to  have  prompt  access  i 
data,  places  and  persons  to  the  extent  relevai 
to  accomplish  the  above-noted  objectives.  Tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
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will  keep  such  access  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  the  need  for  effective  verification  that  those 
objectives  are  being  observed. 

C.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in 
this  Agreement  the  Government  of  India  shall 
have  the  right,  upon  prior  notice  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  remove  from  the 
scpj>e  of  this  Agreement  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  material  provided  it  has,  pursuant  to 
mutually  acceptable  measurement  arrange- 
ments, placed  agreed  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  same  type  of  special  nuclear  material  under 
the  scope  of  this  Agreement. 

D.  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with  the 
iruarantees  or  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article, 
and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  fulfill  such  guarantees  and  provi- 
sions within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  have  the 
right  to  suspend  or  terminate  this  Agreement 
and  require  the  return  of  any  equipment  and 
ilevices  transferred  under  this  Agreement  and 
any  special  nuclear  material  safeguarded  pur- 
suant to  this  Article. 

Article  VII 

A.  The  Government  of  India  guarantees  that 
the  safeguards  in  Article  VI  shall  be  maintained 
and  that : 

1.  Xo  material,  equipment  or  device  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  India  or  authorized 
persons  under  its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement,  by  sale,  lease  or  otherwise,  will  be 
used  for  atomic  weapons  or  for  research  on  or 
flevelopment  of  atomic  weapons  or  for  any  other 
military  purpose,  and 

2.  That  no  such  material,  equipment  or  device 
will  be  transferred  to  unauthorized  persons  or 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of 
India  except  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Gov- 
jrnment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  India,  and  then  only  if  in 
:he  opinion  of  the  United  States  Commission 
such  transfer  falls  within  the  scope  of  an  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  between  the  Government 
)f  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations  or  international 
organization. 

B.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 


America  guarantees  that  no  special  nuclear 
material  produced  at  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station  and  acquired  by  it,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  the  same  type  substituted  there- 
for, shall  be  used  for  atomic  weapons  or  for 
research  on  or  development  of  atomic  weapons 
or  for  any  other  military  purpose. 

Article  VIII 

A.  Recognizing  the  desirability  of  making 
use  of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Parties  agree 
in  principle  that,  at  a  suitable  time,  the  Agency 
will  be  requested  to  enter  into  a  trilateral  agree- 
ment for  the  implementation  of  the  safeguards 
provisions  of  Article  VI,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  paragraphs.  In  addition,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  prepared,  in  principle,  to  include  appro- 
priate provisions  in  the  aforementioned  trilat- 
eral agreement,  for  the  application  of  Agency 
safeguards  to  such  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced in  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  as 
may  be  received  in  the  United  States,  or  to 
equivalent  material  substituted  therefor. 

B.  After  the  Agency  has  adopted  a  system  of 
safeguards  for  the  reactors  of  the  size  of  those 
of  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  and  at  a 
reasonable  time  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  the 
Parties  will  consult  with  each  other  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  system  so  adopted  is  generally 
consistent  with  the  safeguards  provisions  con- 
tained in  Article  VI.  If  the  system  is  generally 
consistent  with  these  provisions,  the  Parties  will 
request  the  Agency  to  enter  into  a  trilateral 
agreement  as  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. While  the  Parties  recognize  that  the 
trilateral  agreement  should  be  implemented  as 
soon  as  practicable,  it  is  agreed,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  dislocation  or  uncertainty  during  the 
period  of  early  operation  of  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station,  that  the  Government  of  India 
may  specify  that  the  agreement  shall  not  be  im- 
plemented until  the  Station  has  reached  reliable 
full-power  operation. 

C.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the  terms  of 
the  trilateral  arrangement  envisaged  in  this  Ar- 
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tide,  paragraph  A,  either  Party  may,  by  notifi- 
cation, terminate  this  bilateral  agreement.  Be- 
fore either  Party  takes  steps  to  terminate,  the 
Parties  will  carefully  consider  the  economic 
effect  of  any  such  termination.  Neither  Party 
will  invoke  its  termination  rights  until  the  other 
Party  has  been  given  sufficient  advance  notice  to 
permit  arrangements  by  the  Government  of 
India,  if  it  is  the  other  Party,  for  an  alternative 
source  of  power  and  to  permit  adjustment  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, if  it  is  the  other  Party,  of  production  sched- 
ules. The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  not  invoke  its  termination  rights 
unless  there  has  been  widespread  acceptance,  by 
those  nations  with  whom  it  has  bilateral  agree- 
ments, of  the  implementation  of  safeguards  by 
the  Agency  or  of  provisions  similar  to  those 
contained  in  this  Agreement.  In  the  event  of 
termination  by  either  Party,  the  Government  of 
India  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  all 
special  nuclear  materials  received  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  and  in  its  possession  or  in  the 
possession  of  persons  under  its  jurisdiction. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  compensate  the  Government  of  India  for 
such  returned  material  at  the  current  schedule 
of  prices  then  in  effect  domestically. 

Article  IX 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement : 

(a)  "United  States  Commission"  means  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(b)  "Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station"  means 
an  electrical  generating  power  plant  consisting 
of  two  boiling  water  reactors  and  associated 
equipment  with  a  combined  net  output  of  ap- 
proximately 380  MWe,  to  be  located  near  Tara- 
pur, Maharashtra  State,  India. 

(c)  "Equipment  and  devices"  and  "equipment 
or  device"  means  any  instrument,  apparatus,  or 
facility  and  includes  any  facility,  except  an 
atomic  weapon,  capable  of  making  use  of  or 
producing  special  nuclear  material,  and  com- 
ponent parts  thereof. 

(d)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate, 
public  or  private  institution,  group,  government 


agency,  or  government  corporation,  but  does  no 
include  the  Parties  to  this  Agreement. 

(e)  "Reactor"  means  an  apparatus,  other  thai 
an  atomic  weapon,  in  which  a  self-supporting 
fission  chain  reaction  is  maintained  by  utilizing 
uranium,  plutonium,  or  thorium. 

(f )  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device  uti 
lizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the  means  fo 
transporting  or  propelling  the  device  (wher 
such  means  is  a  separable  and  divisible  part  o 
the  device),  the  principal  purpose  of  which  i 
for  use  as,  or  for  development  of,  a  weapor 
a  weapon  prototype,  or  a  weapon  test  device. 

(g)  "Special  nuclear  material"  means  (1 
plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  23 
or  in  the  isotope  235  and  any  other  materia 
which  the  United  States  Commission  pursuan 
to  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  deter 
mines  to  be  special  nuclear  material ;  or  (2)  an; 
material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of  the  fore 
going. 

(h)  "Source  material"  means  (1)  uraniurr 
thorium  or  any  other  material  which  is  detei 
mined  by  either  Party  to  be  source  material 
or  (2)  ores  containing  one  or  more  of  the  fore 
going  materials  in  such  concentration  as  eithe 
Party  may  determine  from  time  to  time. 

(i)  "Parties"  means  the  Government  of  th 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Governmeri 
of  India,  including  the  United  States  Commis 
sion  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Unite< 
States  of  America.  "Party"  means  one  of  th 
above-mentioned  "Parties". 

(j)  "Reliable  full  power  operation"  shall  b 
deemed  to  have  been  reached  one  year  after  th 
Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  has  first  opei 
ated  continuously  for  one  hundred  hours  at  fu. 
power.  In  computing  this  one-year  perio< 
periods  during  which  either  reactor  is  not  i 
operation  for  more  than  four  consecutive  week 
will  be  excluded. 

Article  X 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  th 
date  on  which  both  Governments  have  notifie 
each  other  of  compliance  with  all  statutory  an 
constitutional  requirements  for  entry  into  fore 
of  such  Agreement  and  shall  remain  in  force  fo 
a  period  of  thirty  (30)  years. 
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Current  Actions 


The  Parties  have  agreed  that  the  system  of  records 
ml  reports  for  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station 
rill  consist  of  the  following  elements : 

A.  With  respect  to  records,  information  covering  the 
ollowing  will  be  included : 

1.  receipts  of  all  nuclear  materials  *, 

2.  internal  movements  of  all  nuclear  materials, 

3.  any  removal  of  nuclear  materials,  including  ship- 
ments, known  losses,  and  unaccounted  for 
quantities, 

4.  inventories  of  all  nuclear  materials  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  each  accounting  period,  showing  form, 
quantity,  and  location,  and 

5.  reactor-operating  data  necessary  for  determining 
and  reporting  on  the  production  and  consumption 
of  any  nuclear  materials  and  the  use  of  the 
Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station. 

B.  With  respect  to  reports,  information  covering  the 
ollowing  will  be  included : 

1.  all  receipts  and  removals  of  nuclear  materials, 

2.  any  production  and  consumption  of  nuclear 
materials, 

3.  any  known  losses  and  unaccounted-for  nuclear 
materials, 

4.  all  inventories  of  nuclear  materials,  and 

5.  the  operation  of  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Sta- 
tion, including  unusual  incidents ;  and  significant 
modifications  made  or  to  be  made  in  the  plant  or 
in  the  fueling  program. 

Routine  reports  covering  the  foregoing  elements  shall 
e  submitted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Lmerica  and  the  Government  of  India  on  a  monthly 
asis.  Any  losses  of  nuclear  materials,  however,  or 
ny  unusual  incidents  or  major  changes  in  the  fueling 
irogram  will  be  reported  as  soon  as  the  loss  has  been 
iscovered  or  the  change  has  been  scheduled. 

The  Parties  further  agree  that  if  any  special  nuclear 
laterial  which  is  made  available  to  India  pursuant  to 
dis  Agreement  or  produced  in  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
'ower  Station  is  placed,  in  accordance  with  this  Agree- 
ment, in  any  facilities  in  India  other  than  the  Tarapur 
Ltomic  Power  Station,  then  the  principles  of  the 
greed-upon  system  referred  to  in  Paragraph  B.2  of 
irticle  VI  of  this  Agreement  and  set  forth  in  this 
Lnnexure  will  be  applied  to  such  a  situation. 

The  records  and  reports  will  include  such  details  as 
nay  be  relevant  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
ixticle  VI  and  may  be  modified  by  mutual  agreement. 

In  the  event  of  unusual  incidents,  special  reports  may 
e  requested,  including  such  amplifications  and  elucida- 
lons  as  each  party  considers  relevant  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  Article  VI. 


"The  term  "nuclear  material"  as  used  in  this 
Lnnexure  means  both  source  materials  and  special 
nclear  materials  as  they  are  defined  in  Article  IX  of 
his  Agreement.     [Footnote  in  original.] 


MULTILATERAL 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at  Moscow 
August  5, 1963.1 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Afghanistan,  Ar- 
gentina, Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bul- 
garia, Canada,  Chile,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Fin- 
land, Greece,  Honduras,  Hungary,  India,  Iran, 
Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Liberia,  Malaya,  Mexico, 
New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Poland,  Rumania,  Thai- 
land, Tunisia,  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia, 
August  8,  1963;  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Denmark, 
Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sudan, 
Turkey,  August  9,  1963. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding 
airmail  with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  October 
3, 1957.  Entered  into  force  April  1, 1959.  TIAS  4202. 
Ratification  deposited:  Colombia  April  5,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Amendment  to  agreement  of  June  15,  1955,  as  amended 
(TIAS  3301,  3738,  4317),  concerning  the  civil  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  August  7, 
1963.  Enters  into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

India 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  the  civil  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  August  8, 
1963.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  both 
Governments  have  notified  each  other  of  compliance 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Ireland 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  March  16,  1956,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4059,  4690),  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  August  7, 
1963.  Enters  into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

Japan 

Protocol  amending  the  agreement  of  June  16,  1958,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4133,  4172),  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  August  7, 
1963.  Enters  into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  notifi- 
cation that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements. 

Philippines 

Amendment  to  agreement  of  July  27,  1955,  as  amended 
(TIAS  3316,  4515),  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  August  7,  1963.  En- 
ters into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government 


1  Not  in  force. 
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receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it 
has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  21,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5256) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Saigon  July 
24,  1963.    Entered  into  force  July  24,  1963. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.O.  20402.  Ad- 
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Department  of  State. 
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national Agreements  of  the  United  States  in  Force  on 
January  1,  1963.  Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Affairs  Staff, 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State.  Pub. 
7481.     336  pp.     $1.75. 

Foreign  Affairs — Excerpt  From  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  January  14,  1963.  Address  of  the  President 
delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Pub.  7487.  General  For- 
eign Policy  Series  185.     19  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

Red  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  A  transcript  of  the  tele- 
vision program  "State  Department  Briefing:  Red 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R."  in  which  four  top  Depart- 
ment officers  participated.  Pub.  7497.  General  For- 
eign Policy  Series  186.    35  pp.     254. 

Sample  Questions  From  the  Junior  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Examination  (Revised).  Pamphlet  of  interest 
to  candidates  seeking  a  career  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States.  Pub.  7500.  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  Series  111.  39  pp.  Limited  distribu- 
tion. 

Communist  Subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outlines — No.  2.  Address  by  Edwin 
M.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  before  the  Latin  American  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Pub.  7509. 
Inter-American  Series  85.     19  pp.     15^. 

The  United  States  and  Europe:  Policy  in  Evolution. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outlines — No.  3.  Leaflet  based  on  a 
letter  of  February  15,  1963,  from  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  W.  Ball  to  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  concerning  the  break- 
down in  negotiations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  European  Economic  Community.  Pub.  7518. 
European  and  British  Commonwealth  Series  65. 
4  pp.    5#. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  1962.  15th 
annual  report  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
July  1, 1981— June  80,  1962.  Pub.  7521.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  89.     28]   pp.     154. 


Department  of  State  1963 — A  Report  to  the  Citizen 

An  illustrated  report  describing  the  functions  an< 
policies  of  the  Department  and  some  examples  of  tin 
problems  and  hazards  routinely  encountered  in  thi 
day-to-day  administration  of  foreign  affairs  at  hom< 
and  abroad.  Pub.  7530.  General  Foreign  Police 
Series  187.     150  pp.     $1.50. 

Telecommunication — Coordination  and  Use  of  Radii 
Frequencies  Above  30  Megacycles  per  Second.  Agree 
ment  with  Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  a 
Ottawa  October  24,  1962.  Entered  into  force  Octobe 
24,1962.     TIAS  5205.     31pp.     16*. 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council.  Agreement  with  Othe 
Governments,  as  amended  at  the  Ninth  Session  of  thi 
Council,  Karachi,  January  6-23,  1961.  Entered  inb 
force  November  23,  1961.  An  amendment  adoptee 
December  17,  1958,  by  the  Council  at  the  Eighth  See 
sion,  Colombo.  Entered  into  force  December  17,  1958 
TIAS  5218.     17  pp.     104. 

Army  Mission  to  Panama.  Agreement  with  Panama 
extending  the  agreement  of  July  7,  1942,  as  amende 
and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Panami 
March  26  and  July  6,  1962.  Entered  into  force  Jul; 
6,  1962.  And  amending  agreement.  Exchange  o' 
notes — Signed  at  Panama  September  20  and  Octobe 
8,  1962.  Entered  into  force  October  8,  1962.  TIAS 
5226.     7  pp.     104. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — Declaratioi 
Giving  Effect  to  the  Provisions  of  Article  XVI :  4  o 
the  Agreement  of  October  30,  1947.  Agreement  witl 
Other  Governments.     Done  at  Geneva  November  19 

1960.  Entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  Unite< 
States  November  14,  1962.     TIAS  5227.    8  pp.     104. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Pakistan 
amending  the  agreement  of  October  14,  1961.  Ex 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Karachi  December  3,  1962 
Entered  into  force  December  3,  1962.  TIAS  5228.  i 
pp.     5<t. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Nation! 
Food    and    Agriculture    Organization,    as    Amended 

Adopted  at  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the  Food  and  Agri 
culture  Organization,  Rome,  October  30-November  24 

1961.  TIAS  5229.     5  pp.     54. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Argentina 
amending  the  agreements  of  April  25, 1955,  as  amended 
and  December  21,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  ai 
Buenos  Aires  September  19  and  November  26,  1962 
TIAS  5230.     4  pp.     54. 

Sampling  of  Radioactivity  of  Upper  Atmosphere  b} 
Means  of  Balloons.  Agreement  with  Australia,  extend 
ing  the  agreement  of  May  9,  1961.  Exchange  ol 
notes — Dated  at  Canberra  September  11  and  Octobei 
30,  1962.     TIAS  5231.     3  pp.     54. 

Defense — Disposition    of    Equipment    and    Materials 

Agreement  with  Turkey,  amending  the  agreement  ol 
May  26,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ankara 
August  10,  1962.  Entered  into  force  August  10,  1962 
TIAS  5232.     3  pp.     54. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bolivia 
amending  the  agreement  of  February  12,  1962,  &t 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  La  Paz  De- 
cember 6, 1962.     TIAS  5233.     4  pp.     54. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Administrative  Expendi- 
tures. Agreement  with  Belgium,  amending  Annex  E 
to  the  agreement  of  January  27,  1950.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Brussels  October  29  and  November  20, 

1962.  Entered  into  force  November  20,  1962.  TIAS 
5234.     3  pp.     54. 
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The  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty:  Symbol  of  a  New  Course 


Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  1 


I  appear  here  this  morning  to  support  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water.2 
Last  week  in  Moscow  the  treaty  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  orig- 
inal parties — the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  now 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  to  examine 
this  treaty  with  care  so  that  it  may  give  the 
President  its  advice  and,  I  earnestly  hope,  its 
consent  to  a  prompt  ratification. 

The  President  has  given  the  treaty  before 
you  this  morning  an  apt  characterization.  It 
is,  he  has  said,3  "not  the  millennium.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  an  important  first  step — a  step  toward 
peace — a  step  toward  reason — a  step  away  from 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  Aug.  12  (press  release  418).  Representatives 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  also  attended  the  hearing. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  239. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  234. 


war."  Since  1789  the  Senate  has  given  its  con 
sent  without  reservation  to  the  ratification  o 
943  treaties.  I  believe  this  may  well  prove  on 
of  the  most  significant  occasions  for  the  exercis 
of  that  constitutional  prerogative. 

U.S.  Efforts  for  International  Controls 

The  United  States,  as  the  first  nation  to  un 
leash  the  power  of  the  atom,  recognized  froE 
the  beginning  its  awesome  potentialities  fo 
good  and  evil.  In  the  less  than  two  decade 
since  the  first  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon,  th 
United  States  has  worked  continuously  t 
achieve  effective  international  controls  so  tha 
the  power  of  the  atom  might  be  committed  t 
the  improvement,  rather  than  the  destructior 
of  mankind.  Disarmament  and  the  control  o 
weapons,  both  nuclear  and  conventional,  hav 
been  concerns  of  the  highest  priority  for  th 
three  administrations  that  have  borne  respor 
sibility  for  the  great  issues  of  peace  and  wa 
during  the  atomic  era. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  explosions  at  Hire 
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shima  and  Nagasaki  the  United  States  presented 
its  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  interna- 
tional control  of  the  atom.  As  offered  by  Ber- 
nard Baruch  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  .Time  14, 
1946,4  the  plan  called  for  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational Atomic  Development  Authority 
with  responsibility  for  control  of  all  atomic  en- 
ergy activities  potentially  dangerous  to  our 
security,  with  the  power  to  control,  inspect,  and 
license  all  other  atomic  activities,  and  with  the 
duty  of  fostering  the  beneficial  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration the  United  States  continued  to  press 
these  proposals  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where. Though  the  great  majority  of  the 
countries  accepted  the  basic  principles  of  the 
plan,  the  Soviet  Union,  unfortunately,  did  not. 

President  Eisenhower  was  in  office  less  than 
3  months  when  he  renewed  the  United  States 
offer  for  "international  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy to  promote  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes 
only  and  to  insure  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons."5  Two  years  later  at  the  summit 
meeting  in  Geneva  he  personally  launched  the 
"open  skies"  proposal.6  Throughout  the  ensu- 
ing years,  no  matter  what  the  temperature  of  the 
cold  war,  the  United  States  has  pursued  in  every 
available  forum  its  search  for  peace  through 
effective  and  verified  disarmament. 

These  efforts  disclosed  a  wide  gap  between 
the  approach  of  this  country  and  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  disarmament  problems,  mainly 
on  the  question  of  inspection  and  control.  In 
the  middle  1950's,  therefore,  the  United  States 
undertook  to  explore  more  limited  measures. 
The  most  promising  of  these  was  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  testing.  There  were  good  rea- 
sons for  this.  All  mankind  had  what  might 
even  be  described  as  an  instinctive  impulse  to 
end  the  pollution  of  the  air  and  earth  that  was 
a  consequence  of  unrestricted  testing.  And, 
while  arrangements  banning  bomb  tests  could 
not  be  wholly  self-enforcing,  the  problem  of 
detection  and  control  seemed  manageable.    An 

'  Ibid.,  June  23, 1946,  p.  1057. 
'Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 
'Ibid.,  Aug.  1, 1955,  p.  173. 


agreement  to  stop  testing — or  not  to  begin — 
would  not  strip  a  nation  of  its  defenses  or  carry 
it  too  far  into  the  unknown.  Here,  many  felt, 
was  a  good  point  from  which  to  start. 

The  first  Western  proposal  for  control  of 
nuclear  tests  was  submitted  to  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  August  21,  1957.7  Spon- 
sored by  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  and  France,  it  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive 12-month  ban  on  testing.  This 
proposal,  however,  again  encountered  the  reluc- 
tance of  Communist  states,  with  closed  societies, 
to  accept  the  international  inspection  and  con- 
trol required  for  effective  enforcement  of  a  com- 
prehensive ban.  On  April  13,  1959,  after 
months  of  inconclusive  debate  on  this  issue  of 
inspection  and  control,  President  Eisenhower 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  advanced  a  pro- 
posal for  a  ban  on  tests  in  the  atmosphere  up 
to  an  altitude  of  50  kilometers.8  This  proposal 
did  not  require  on-site  inspection  since  signifi- 
cant tests  of  this  kind  could  be  detected  and 
identified  by  national  systems.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  present  administration  assumed 
office,  President  Kennedy  immediately  under- 
took further  explorations  of  the  possibility  of 
banning  nuclear  weapons  tests.  In  1961  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  again  with  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan, proposed  a  ban  on  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere that  would  produce  radioactive  fallout.9 
It  was  rejected  by  the  U.S.S.E.  The  full  text  of 
a  treaty  embodying  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water 
was  tabled  by  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  delegations  at  Geneva  on  August  27, 
1962.10  At  the  same  time  they  tabled  the  text 
of  a  comprehensive  treaty  which  provided  for 
on-site  inspections  for  detecting  and  identify- 
ing underground  tests.11 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  451. 

8  For  text  of  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  on  Apr.  13  and  the  latter's  reply, 
see  ibid.,  May  18, 1959,  p.  704. 

'For  text  of  a  joint  statement,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  18, 
1961,  p.  476. 

10  Ibid.,  Sept.  17, 1962,  p.  415. 

u  Ibid.,  p.  411. 
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Before  these  texts  were  tabled  there  were  con- 
sultations both  with  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  and  with  our  allies  and  associates. 
For  the  past  year  the  text  of  a  three-environ- 
ment test  ban  has  been  before  the  world  for 
comment  and  discussion.  The  treaty  we  have 
just  signed  in  Moscow  and  which  is  now  before 
you  is  based  in  its  essential  elements  on  the 
draft  tabled  in  Geneva  a  year  ago.  Through- 
out this  period,  the  concept  has  remained  the 
same— to  take  a  first  step  toward  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  prohibiting  testing  in  those 
environments  where  our  national  systems  are 
capable  of  detecting  significant  violations,  leav- 
ing for  subsequent  steps  the  elimination  of  those 
tests  that  can  be  detected  and  identified  only 
with  an  adequate  system  of  inspection. 

Limiting  the  Risk  of  Nuclear  War 

Some  may  ask  why  three  administrations 
representing  both  of  our  great  political  parties 
have  devoted  so  much  effort  in  attempting  to 
make  progress  toward  disarmament  and,  in  par- 
ticular, toward  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  when 
those  same  administrations  were  also  building 
a  nuclear  arsenal  of  increasing  and  massive 
destructive  power.  The  answer  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  dilemma  which  troubles  our  world. 

The  values  that  are  the  heritage  of  a  free  soci- 
ety have  been  menaced  by  a  Communist  bloc 
armed  with  the  most  modern  weapons  and  in- 
tent on  world  domination. 

For  our  nation  this  poses  a  special  problem. 
We  must,  for  our  own  security  and  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  maintain  a  mastery  of  the 
most  advanced  weapons  while  technology  moves 
forward  at  a  breathtaking  pace.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  use  all  our  resources  of  will  and 
intellect  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  burdensome  and 
dangerous  competition  in  weapons  that  is  the 
somber  characteristic  of  the  present  world 
situation. 

I  recall  the  comment  of  a  fellow  officer  in 
1945,  when  we  heard  about  the  explosion  of 
the  first  atom  bomb.  "War,"  he  said,  "has  de- 
voured itself."  Today  the  United  States  has 
operational  weapons  in  its  arsenal  hundreds  of 
times  as  destructive  as  that  first  atom  bomb. 
The  Polaris  and  Minuteman  missiles  are  armed 
with  warheads  tens  of  times  as  powerful.    The 


Soviets  also  have  weapons  of  great  destructive 
power. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  a  full-scale  nuclear  ex- 
change could  erase  all  that  man  has  built  over 
the  centuries.  War  has  devoured  itself  because 
it  can  devour  the  world. 

If  our  nation  is  to  survive  today,  we  must 
be  able  at  all  times  in  the  absence  of  the  far- 
reaching  disarmament  which  still  eludes  us  to 
endure  a  nuclear  attack  and  deliver  counter- 
blows of  vast  devastation.  As  Secretary  [of 
Defense  Robert  S.]  McNamara  will  make  clear 
tomorrow,  we  have  the  ability  to  do  so.  We 
intend  to  keep  it  that  way,  lest  others  be  tempted 
by  ambition  to  abandon  reason. 

Yet  the  facts  must  be  faced.  No  one  can 
realistically  think  of  "victory"  in  a  full-scale 
nuclear  exchange.  Last  October  during  the 
Cuban  crisis,  men  confronted  decisions  that 
might  have  moved  to  a  nuclear  war.  That  ex- 
perience has  been  sobering  for  all. 

No  responsible  man  will  deny  that  we  live  in 
a  world  of  vast  and  incalculable  risks.  Wiere 
decisions  may  be  required  in  minutes,  we  must 
be  constantly  on  guard  against  the  accident  or 
miscalculation  that  can  lead  where  no  one  wants 
to  go.  A  local  conflict  anywhere  around  the 
globe  in  which  the  interests  of  the  great  powers 
are  engaged  might  suddenly  pose  the  prospect 
of  nuclear  war. 

Nor  can  any  responsible  person  say  that  we 
can  improve  our  security  by  an  unlimited  arms 
race  extending  without  relief  into  the  future. 
On  the  contrary,  great  as  the  risks  now  are, 
they  would  rapidly  increase.  Arsenals  will 
grow  larger,  weapons  more  destructive,  the 
frustrations  of  stalemate  and  fear  more  intense. 
The  risks  will  increase  unpredictably  as  nuclear 
weapons  become  available  to  more  and  more 
countries. 

It  is  against  this  prospect,  which  the  world 
must  frankly  face,  that  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
consider  the  present  treaty.  If  there  may  be 
marginal  risks  in  it,  they  are  far  less  in  my 
opinion  than  the  risks  that  will  result  if  we 
accept  the  thought  that  rational  man  must  pur- 
sue an  unlimited  competition  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

All  three  of  our  Presidents  who  have  borne 
supreme  responsibility  for  our  national  security 
during  the  nuclear  age  have  found  the  risks  of 
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an  unlimited  nuclear  race  far  greater  than  those 
inherent  in  safeguarded  progress  toward  arms 
control. 

Provisions  of  the  Treaty 

Let  me  review  with  you  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty. 

The  treaty  before  you  is  a  self-contained  doc- 
ument, and  it  embodies  the  whole  of  the  agree- 
ment, As  the  President  said  in  his  message 
of  transmittal,12  there  are  no  side  arrangements, 
understandings,  or  conditions  of  any  kind. 

The  fundamental  obligation  is  set  forth  in 
le  I.  That  article  prohibits  nuclear 
weapon  tests  as  well  as  all  other  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  peacetime  in  three  environments:  the 
atmosphere,  under  water,  and  outer  space. 
Underground  explosions  are  permitted  so  long 
as  the  radioactive  debris  remains  within  the 
country  where  the  explosion  takes  place. 
Each  party  also  undertakes  not  to  assist  any 
other  country,  whether  or  not  a  party,  in  con- 
ducting nuclear  explosions  of  a  kind  prohibited 
under  the  treaty. 

This  treaty  does  not  affect  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  war.  It  has  to  do  with  nuclear 
weapon  testing  in  time  of  peace.  Nuclear  ex- 
plosions for  peaceful  purposes  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  This  restriction  is  necessary  because 
t  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
without  on-site  inspection.  It  will  not  mean 
he  end  of  our  Plowshare  program.  Many  of 
he  peaceful  experiments  and  uses  in  which  we 
ire  interested  can  be  conducted  underground 
vithin  the  limits  of  the  treaty.  Dr.  Seaborg 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Uomic  Energy  Commission]  will  discuss  this 
nth  you  in  detail. 

Article  II  provides  a  procedure  for  amend- 
ng  the  treaty.  Amendments  may  be  proposed 
y  any  party  and  are  approved  by  a  majority 
ote.  The  majority  must  include  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.E. 
Amendments  do  not  enter  into  force  until  in- 
truments  of  ratification  have  been  deposited 
y  a  majority  of  the  parties,  "including  the  in- 
truments  of  ratification  of  all  the  Original 

u  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  26,  1963,  p.  316. 


Parties."  Thus  no  amendment  to  the  treaty 
can  enter  into  force  until  it  has  been  consid- 
ered and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  amendment  process 
involves  a  veto.  It  does.  I  regard  such  a  veto 
as  essential  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Without  it,  the  ban  could  be 
extended  on  terms  and  conditions  that  would 
be  unacceptable — as,  for  example,  to  under- 
ground testing  without  on-site  inspection. 

Article  II  also  provides  that,  if  one-third  of 
the  parties  so  desires,  a  conference  may  be  called 
to  consider  amendments,  but  a  conference  is  not 
a  necessary  part  of  the  amending  process. 

Article  III  prescribes  the  procedures  for  rati- 
fication and  accession.  We  hope  the  treaty  will 
have  the  widest  possible  application. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  by  the  act  of 
subscribing  to  the  treaty,  a  regime  might  gain 
recognition  by  parties  to  the  treaty  that  do  not 
now  recognize  it.  No  such  effect  can  occur. 
In  international  law  the  governing  criterion  of 
recognition  is  intent.  We  do  not  recognize, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  recognize,  the  Soviet 
occupation  zone  of  East  Germany  as  a  state  or 
as  an  entity  possessing  national  sovereignty,  or 
to  recognize  the  local  authorities  as  a  govern- 
ment. Those  authorities  cannot  alter  these 
facts  by  the  act  of  subscribing  to  the  test  ban 
treaty.  The  President  made  this  clear  in  his 
press  conference  of  August  1.  On  August  2 
the  Department  of  State  issued  a  formal  state- 
ment to  the  same  effect.  Copies  of  both  should 
be  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

All  this  would  necessarily  follow  from  the 
general  rule  of  international  law  that  participa- 
tion in  a  multilateral  treaty  does  not  affect  the 
recognition  status  of  any  authority  or  regime. 
But  this  treaty  contains  additional  safeguards. 
Treaties  typically  provide  for  a  single  deposi- 
tary. Article  III,  however,  provides  that  each 
of  the  three  original  parties  will  be  a  depositary 
of  the  treaty.  No  depositary  need  accept  a 
signature  or  an  instrument  of  accession  from 
authorities  in  a  territory  it  does  not  recognize 
as  a  state. 

The  East  German  authorities  will  subscribe 
to  the  treaty  in  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union 
may  notify  us  of  that  act.  We  are  under  no 
obligation  to  accept  that  notification,  and  we 
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U.S.  Policy  on  East  Germany 
Not  Affected  by  Test  Ban  Treaty 

At  his  August  1st  news  conference  President 
Kennedy  was  asked  whether  the  signing  of  the 
nuclear  test  oan  treaty  oy  the  East  German 
regime  would  amount  to  tacit  recognition  of 
East  Germany.  Following  is  the  President's 
reply. 

That  is  not  correct.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed and  the  position  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  was  made  very  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Soviet  Union  men- 
tioned a  regime  which  it  did  not  recognize  and 
did  not  wish  to  recognize.  So  that  a  procedure 
was  developed  whereby  a  regime  which  is  not 
recognized  by  one  of  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  can  file  its  assent  with  one  of  the  three 
parties. 

This  act  would  not  constitute  recognition  by 
the  remaining  signatories.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  signed  a  part  of  a  multilateral 
treaty  on  Laos  which  the  Red  Chinese  also 
signed,  but  we  do  not  recognize  the  Red  Chinese 
regime.  This  is  a  matter  of  intent.  Diplomatic 
procedure,  custom,  and  law  provide  that  recogni- 
tion is  a  matter  of  intent.  We  do  not  intend  to 
recognize  the  East  German  regime,  and  therefore 
the  language  which  is  in  the  treaty  was  part 
of  the  treaty  when  it  was  tabled  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  it  has  been  before  us  for  a  year 
and  it  does  not  provide  for  recognition  of  East 
Germany  and  we  will  not  recognize  it,  and  we 
believe  strongly  in  the  reunification  of  Germany 
as  a  free,  democratic  country.  That  is  our  pol- 
icy in  the  past  and  our  present  policy  and  our 
future  policy  and  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
test  ban  agreement. 

I  do  think  that  it  is  important  that  we  have 
as  great  a  participation  in  this  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement  as  possible.  We  have  received  no 
encouragement,  but  we  would  like  the  Red 
Chinese  to  come  into  the  agreement.  It  looks 
like  they  will  not,  but  it  would  obviously  be  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace.  But  that  does  not 
constitute  recognition. 


have  no  intention  of  doing  so,  but  the  East  Ger- 
man regime  would  have  committed  itself  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

By  this  arrangement  we  not  only  assure  that 
no  implication  of  recognition  may  arise,  but 
we  reserve  our  right  to  object  if  later  the  East 
German  regime  should  seek  to  assert  privileges 
under  the  treaty  such  as  voting  or  participating 
in  a  conference  called  under  article  II. 


Article  IV  gives  any  party  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  "if  it  decides  that  extraor- 
dinary events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  inter- 
ests of  its  country."  A  party  must  give  3 
months'  notice  of  its  decision  to  withdraw. 
This  provision  is  in  our  interest.  If  and  when 
events  occur  that  make  testing  in  any  of  the 
three  environments  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  we  will  be  able  to 
resume.  Under  the  treaty  we  alone  will 
decide  whether  extraordinary  events  have  oc- 
curred and  whether  they  jeopardize  our 
supreme  national  interests.  We  need  answer 
to  no  tribunal  and  to  no  authority  other  than 
our  own  conscience  and  requirements.  We 
hope  that  the  treaty  will  last  and  will  grow  in 
strength,  but  certainly  no  President  of  the 
United  States  would  hesitate  to  exercise  the 
right  of  withdrawal  if  the  national  security 
interest  requires  it. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  itself  were  to  test  in 
violation  of  the  treaty,  the  fundamental  obli- 
gation that  is  the  consideration  for  our  adher- 
ence would  disappear.  In  that  case  the  United 
States  could,  if  it  chose,  consider  itself  released 
from  its  reciprocal  obligation  and  could  resume 
testing  without  delay. 

U.S.  Security  Maintained 

Under  this  treaty  the  national  security  of  th( 
United  States  can  and  will  be  fully  maintained 

This  country  has  learned  much  from  the  ex 
perience  of  the  last  18  years.  We  do  not  pro 
pose  to  forget  those  lessons.  We  have  no  basis 
yet  for  assuming  a  fundamental  change  ir 
Soviet  objectives.  We  are  still  engaged  in  £ 
contest  between  free  choice  and  coercion.  Tht 
President  made  this  clear,  and  I  want  to  reit 
erate  it  here  today. 

But  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  between  this 
treaty,  or  other  effectively  enforcible  arms  con 
trol  agreements,  and  a  policy  of  vigilance.  Th< 
same  three  administrations  that  have  sough 
disarmament  over  the  past  18  years  have  effec 
tively  met  Communist  threats  of  aggression- 
in  Iran,  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  Berlin  anc 
Western  Europe,  in  Korea,  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  Cuba.    But  whatever  may  be  the  funda 
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mental  antagonisms  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  a  mutual  interest  in  avoiding 
mutual  destruction. 

We  shall  remain  ready  to  meet  further  chal- 
enges.  The  treaty  permits  underground  test- 
ng.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
•ontinue  to  test  underground  as  necessary  to 
>ur  security.  Moreover,  although  we  hope  for 
■ompliance,  we  cannot  discount  the  possibility 
hat  the  Soviet  Union  may  violate  the  treaty. 
irVe  shall  be  on  the  alert  for  any  violations,  and 
re  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  our 
ibility  to  detect  them.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
ense  and  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  will  discuss  this  capability  in 
letail.  But  I  am  confident  that,  if  significant 
esting  in  violation  of  the  treaty  takes  place,  we 
rill  know  about  it.  And  we  will  be  ready  at 
,11  times  to  resume  testing  in  all  environments, 
nd  promptly,  if  that  should  become  necessary. 
)r.  Seaborg  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  these 
latters  in  detail. 

oncrete  Gains  of  the  Treaty 

This  is  a  limited  treaty.  The  President 
isted  the  things  it  does  not  do,  and  we  must 
eep  them  in  mind  in  judging  its  significance. 
Lt  the  same  time,  if — as  seems  likely — most  of 
be  nations  of  the  world  adhere  to  the  treaty, 
nd  if  they  observe  its  obligations,  this  will  in 
self  bring  concrete  gains. 

First,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
lready  have  enough  nuclear  power  to  inflict 
normous  destruction  on  each  other.  Still,  the 
jarch  for  bigger,  more  destructive  weapons 
oes  on.  Each  generation  of  major  weapons 
as  been  more  expensive  than  the  last.  Each 
as  involved  an  increasing  burden,  an  increas- 
ig  diversion  of  resources  from  the  great  unfin- 
hed  business  of  mankind.  Yet  greater 
rmament  has  not  demonstrably  brought 
reater  security.  The  treaty,  if  observed, 
lould  slow  this  spiral,  without  damage  to  our 
Native  strength. 

Second,  the  treaty  will  help  contain  the 
>read  of  nuclear  weapons.  Most  of  the  coun- 
ies  with  the  capacity  and  the  incentive  to 
evelop  nuclear  weapons  over  the  next  decade 


Department  States  Views  on  Status 
of  East  German  Regime 

Department  Statement l 

We  understand  the  Federal  Republic's  concern 
that  this  treaty  should  work  no  recognition  or 
change  in  status  for  East  Germany.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  of  great  importance  for  the  Federal 
Republic,  and  it  is  entirely  right  and  proper 
that  they  should  study  the  matter  carefully  and 
satisfy  themselves  fully  on  it. 

Under  Secretary  [W.  Averell]  Harriman  and 
his  advisers  had  this  problem  very  much  in  mind 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-established  proposition  of 
international  law  that  recognition  is  not  ac- 
corded to  an  unrecognized  regime  when  that 
regime  acts  to  become  a  party  to  a  multilateral 
treaty  along  with  states  that  do  not  recognize  it. 
Similarly,  such  action  by  an  unrecognized  regime 
does  not  result  in  any  recognition  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  the  state  which  the 
regime  purports  to  govern. 

Diplomatic  recognition  of  a  government  and 
also  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  is  a  matter  of  intention.  No 
government  is  held  to  recognize  unless  it  in- 
tends to  do  so. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize  that  East 
Germany  constitutes  a  state. 

Now,  you  will  recall  that  the  United  States 
signed  the  Lao  agreements  together  with  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Viet-Nam.  We  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  this  does  not  affect  recog- 
nition status  of  the  other  signatories. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  recognition 
problems  have  been  effectively  handled  and  the 
East  German  regime  cannot  change  its  status  or 
achieve  recognition  from  us  or  any  other  state 
which  does  not  now  recognize  it  merely  by  ad- 
hering to  the  treaty. 

We  are  confident  that,  when  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  completes 
its  study  of  the  international  law  and  practice 
on  this  question,  it  will  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  a  Depart- 
ment spokesman  on  Aug.  2. 


or  so  have  already  announced  that  they  will 
accept  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  the  treaty. 
While  this  does  not  guarantee  that  they  will 
never  become  nuclear  powers,  their  renuncia- 
tion of  atmospheric  testing  will  act  as  a  deter- 
rent by  making  it  much  more  difficult  and  ex- 
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pensive  for  them  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
Third,  the  treaty  will  reduce  the  radioactive 
pollution  of  the  planet.  The  increased  radio- 
activity from  nuclear  testing  has  thus  far 
stayed  within  tolerable  limits,  in  a  statistical 
sense.  But  as  the  President  said,  "this  is  not  a 
natural  health  hazard,  and  it  is  not  a  statistical 
issue."  Moreover,  if  testing  were  not  re- 
stricted, more  and  more  countries  would  con- 
duct tests.  Many  of  them  would  lack  either 
the  incentive  or  the  means  to  minimize  the  fall- 
out. We  have  a  high  obligation  to  safeguard 
life  and  health  and  the  genetic  integrity  of  the 
human  race.  Today  no  one  can  say  for  certain 
how  much  fallout  is  too  much.  But  if  this 
treaty  is  observed  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  assure 
that  we  do  not  transgress  the  limits. 

"A  Choice  Between  the  Quick  and  the  Dead" 

For  18  years  we  have  held  the  Communist 
drive  in  check  largely  by  the  deterrent  force  of 
our  massive  military  strength.  We  shall  main- 
tain that  overwhelming  strength  until  we  are 
certain  that  freedom  can  be  assured  by  other 
means. 

But  throughout  we  have  known  that  a  lasting 
peace  could  not  be  founded  upon  armed  might 
alone.  It  can  be  secured  only  by  durable  inter- 
national institutions  and  by  a  respect  for  law 
and  its  procedures.  The  problem  has  been  to 
convince  the  Communist  world  that  its  interest 
also  lay  in  that  direction. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  treaty  is, 
therefore,  what  it  may  symbolize  and  what  new 
paths  it  may  open.  That,  no  one  can  now 
foretell. 

But  as  the  Senate  undertakes  its  appraisal  of 
this  treaty  it  is  well  to  recall  the  vivid  state- 
ment that  Bernard  Baruch  made  to  the  United 
Nations  when  the  nuclear  age  was  first  upon 
us: 13 

We  are  here  [he  said]  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  .  .  . 

Behind  the  black  portent  of  the  new  atomic  age  lies 
a  hope  which,  seized  upon  with  faith,  can  work  our 
salvation.  If  we  fail,  then  we  have  damned  every  man 
to  be  the  slave  of  Fear. 

For   17   years  all  men  have  lived  in  that 


shadow  of  that  fear.  But  if  the  promise  of  this 
treaty  can  be  realized,  if  we  can  now  take  even 
this  one  step  along  a  new  course,  then  frail  and 
fearful  mankind  may  find  another  step  and  an- 
other until  confidence  replaces  terror  and  hope 
takes  over  from  despair. 


Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference 
of  August  16 

Press  release  425  dated  August  16 

Secretary  Rush:  I  understand  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  plan- 
ning to  bring  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  tc 
the  floor  next  Tuesday  [August  20].  This 
legislation  authorizes  our  programs  of  military 
and  economic  aid.1  The  appropriation  stage 
will  of  course  come  later. 

Foreign  aid  is  today,  and  has  been  since 
World  War  II,  a  key  tool  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  basic  objective  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs  has  not  changed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist  other  countries  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  to  develop  into  self-support- 
ing nations. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  over  these 
years  has  been  very  good  indeed.  We  have 
already  been  able  to  terminate  economic  aid 
programs  in  17  countries,  and  another  C 
countries  should  be  able  to  join  this  list  in  the 
near  future.  Of  the  49  nations  to  gain  inde- 
pendence since  1943,  not  one  has  chosen  a  Com- 
munist form  of  government. 

The  foreign  aid  program  makes  a  positive 
contribution  and  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
decent  world  order  which  is  a  central  aim  oi 
our  foreign  policy.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
House  will  pass  the  legislation,  and  without 
crippling  amendments,  and  that  the  requested 
funds  will  then  be  provided  in  full  measure 
This  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  relax  our  effort 
in  the  present  world  situation. 


1  Ibid.,  June  23, 1946,  p.  1057. 


1  For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Apr.  5  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  June  11, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29,  1963,  p.  664,  and  July  1, 1963, 
p.  19. 
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Now  I  am  ready  for  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  assess  the 
Chinese  Communist  charge  that  the  Soviets 
agreed  and  then  decided  not  to  provide  them 
with  atomic  weapons? 

A.  It  has  been  our  impression  that  there  was 
a  period  during  which  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
tended very  considerable  technical  assistance  to 
the  Chinese,  and  that  some  of  tins  was  in  the 
nuclear  field,  but  that  in  1959  or  early  1960  much 
of  this  technical  assistance  was  withdrawn.  I 
would  think  that  what  Peiping  said  on  this 
subject  in  general  conforms  to  our  own  informa- 
tion. But  I  think  I  would  not  want  to  specu- 
late too  broadly  upon  what  this  might  have 
meant. 

I  do  think  that  nuclear  powers,  particularly 
the  two  largest  nuclear  powers,  are  both  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  proliferation.  I 
suppose  that,  as  difficulties  developed  and  ten- 
sions developed  between  Moscow  and  Peiping, 
this  question  of  cooperation  in  the  nuclear  field 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  that  tension. 

Proposal  on  Static  Control  Posts 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  another  topic,  is  there  any  substance 
to  the  reports  that  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
accept  the  Soviet  offer  to  station  ground  inspec- 
tors in  East  and  West? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  if  you  will  look  at  the 
full  statement — actually  I  have  not  myself  seen 
the  actual  full  statement  made  in  Geneva  in  the 
last  day  or  so — but  this  is  simply  an  indication 
that  we  are  prepared  to  look  further  into  this 
point  of  static  control  posts  as  a  measure  against 
surprise  attack — control  posts  at  key  ports  and 
railway  stations,  highway  centers,  and  airfields. 
You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  referred 
to  that  earlier  in  the  summer  as  one  of  the  steps. 

Xow,  one  of  the  problems  of  course  will  be 
whether  this  is  something  that  can  be  taken 
up  specifically  as  a  precise  move  with  respect  to 
surprise  attack  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
related  to  other  and  more  difficult  questions, 
such  as  levels  of  forces  or  nuclear-free  zones  or 
questions  of  that  sort. 


Back  in  1958  this  was  a  proposal  which  was 
part  of  a  complex — a  complex  which  I  think 
would  not  be  a  basis  for  agreement  at  this  point. 
But  I  would  think  that,  both  from  what  Mr. 
Stelle  said  and  what  Mr.  Tsarapkin  said,2  this 
is  a  subject  which  can  be  discussed  further,  but 
at  the  moment  I  don't  see  clearly  that  there  will 
be  a  rapid  agreement  on  this  point. 

Q.  In  that  connection — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a  report  out  of  Bonn  that  the 
U.S.  is  considering  reducing  its  forces  in  West 
Germany  by  10  percent.  Would  this  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  negotiations  in  Geneva? 

A.  No.  I  don't  understand  this  particular 
report.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  report 
of  very  broad  reorganizations  in  the  structure 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  particularly  in  the  Army, 
but  I  have  no  basis  for  that  particular  report. 

Q.  So  you  reject  that? 

A.  I  say  I  don't  have  any  information  that 
would  lead  me  to  think  that  that  report  is  ac- 
curate.   We  are  not  planning  those  reductions. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  nuclear  test  ban 
hearings,  Senator  [Wayne]  Morse  has  called  for 
a  statement  from  you  on  whether  we  intend  to 
give- — to  share — American  nuclear  secrets  with 
France  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion now  considers  it  a  nuclear  potver.  He  says 
any  such  move  would  be  a  hypocritical  act  and 
would  cause  him  to  vote  against  the  treaty. 
Could  you  clarify  this  for  us? 

A.  Well,  I  expect  to  return  to  the  Senate 
before  these  hearings  are  over  for  discussion 
of  particular  points  that  might  be  left  dangling 
during  the  discussions  thus  far.3  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  treaty  itself,4  article  I, 


2  Charles  C.  Stelle,  U.S.  representative  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
which  reconvened  at  Geneva  on  July  30,  and  Semyon 
Tsarapkin,  Soviet  representative. 

3  For  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Aug.  12, 
see  p.  350. 

*For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.   12,  1963,  p.  239. 
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paragraph  2,  which  provides  that  each  of  the 
parties  undertakes  to  refrain  from  causing,  en- 
couraging, or  in  any  way  participating  in  the 
carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test  ex- 
plosion, or  any  other  nuclear  explosion  any- 
where which  would  take  place  in  any  of  the 
prohibited  environments. 

We  would  consider  ourselves  of  course  bound 
by  that  paragraph,  and  this  would  be  a  ruling 
consideration  in  any  assistance  that  we  might 
give  or  will  be  asked  to  give  to  any  country 
that  is  involved  in  this  nuclear  field. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
recently  in  his  press  conference  President  de 
Gaulle  referred  to  this  question  as  a  hypotheti- 
cal question.  I  think  I  might  just  leave  it  with 
those  two  comments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Senator  Morse  of  course  referred  to  ele- 
ments other  than  the  three  prohibited  environ- 
ments. He  referred  of  course  to  nuclear  assist- 
ance in  any  respect  which  would  involve  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

A.  "Well,  I  would  have  to  study  what  he  has 
said,  and  I  will  have  a  chance  to  go  into  that 
fully  when  I  go  back  down  to  the  Senate. 

Possibility  of  Additional  Steps 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  Moscow  there  was 
some  question  expressed  here  as  to  just  what 
were  Soviet  intentions  in  reaching  a  test  ban 
agreement,  whether  Khrushchev  was  interested 
in  a  very  broad  solution  on  East-West  prob- 
lems, or  simply  limited  solutions,  a  kind  of 
breathing  spell.  After  your  trip  there,  have 
you  any  clearer  views  as  to  just  what  are  Soviet 
intentions? 

A.  Well,  it  is  always  a  little  dangerous  to 
try  to  enter  fully  into  the  mind  of  someone  else 
on  a  matter  of  this  sort.  I  got  the  impression — 
or  had  the  impression  during  these  past  few 
weeks — that  we  are  not  involved  in  a  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  the  full  range  of  East- 
West  relations  looking  toward  some  negotiated 
detente  across  the  board.    I  do  have  the  im- 


pression that  it  is  worth  exploring  particular 
points — for  example,  some  of  these  measures  in 
the  surprise-attack  field  would  be  a  good  exam- 
ple— to  see  whether  there  might  not  be  other 
points  of  agreement. 

You  will  have  observed,  both  from  what  was 
said  by  Lord  Home  [British  Foreign  Secretary] 
and  me  and  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  Mr. 
Gromyko,  that  references  were  made  to  the 
test  ban  treaty  as  a  possible  first  step,  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  hope  that  other  steps  might  be 
found.  Well,  we  have  not  yet  f  oun d  those  other 
steps,  but  I  think  there  will  be  further  contact 
and  discussion  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
to  see  whether  some  additional  steps  could  not 
be  taken.  I  think  that  this  surprise-attack  field 
is  one  that  we  might  be  able  to  build  further  on. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  some 
real  interests  in  this  test  ban  treaty  and  in  ex- 
ploring these  matters  further.  I  think  the  ar- 
gument between  Moscow  and  Peiping  about  the 
role  of  thermonuclear  war  in  the  modern  world 
is  a  serious  argument. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  have,  as 
all  of  us  have,  some  great  unfinished  tasks  for 
its  own  people  in  which  it  would  like  to  make 
substantially  large  investments.  There  are 
considerations  which,  looked  at  objectively  and 
without  regard  to  ideological  differences- 
there  are  considerations  which  would  indicate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  ready  to  take  up 
some  of  these  particular  points  and  see  what 
might  be  done  with  them.  But  this  is  specula- 
tive. One  can  be  wrong  by  tomorrow  morning. 
We  just  have  to  keep  working  at  it  and  see  what 
can  happen. 

But  we  do  not  have — I  want  to  emphasize — 
we  do  not  have  undisclosed  agreements  on  points 
that  surrounded  or  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  test  ban  discussion.  The  agreement  is  fully 
known,  fully  public;  there  are  no  strings  or 
reservations,  anything  of  that  sort,  connected 
with  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  his  last  press  conference, 
General  de  Gaulle  made  a  proposal  for  a  four- 
power    disarmament    conference.     Have   you 
been  able  to  obtain  any  details  of  the  proposal? 
And  is  it  now  under  active  consideration  at  all? 

A.  No.    We  have  had  nothing  further  oni 
that. 
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(?.  There  was  a  similar  proposal,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary— well,  not  in  numbers — from  Chinese 
Communist  leadership  calling  for  some  sort  of 
worldwide  disarmament  conference.  I  believe 
that  was  delivered  officially  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Have  you  studied  it?  Do  you  expect 
to  reply  to  it? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  quite  call  that  a  similar 
proposal.  President  de  Gaulle  was  talking 
about  a  four-power  consultation ;  and  the  Chi- 
nese have  talked  about  a  large  worldwide  chief- 
of-govemment  party  to  look  at  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

We  have  had  what  the  Chinese  have  made 
public  on  those  proposals,  and  they  were 
repeated  when  our  Ambassador  saw  the  Chinese 
representative  in  Warsaw  the  other  day,  but  I 
don't  see  in  those  proposals  any  opportunity  to 
move  forward  on  what  is  a  very  far-reaching, 
complex  matter.  I  think  the  manner  of  the 
proposal  and  the  character  of  the  proposal 
from  Peiping  has  not  added  very  much  to  the 
situation. 

Situation  in  South  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Sir,  the  religious  situation  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  appears  to  be  worsening.  Would  this  be 
likely  to  have  any  effect  on  our  attitude  toward 
the  Diem  government? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
deeply  distressed  by  the  dissensions  that  have 
occurred  in  South  Viet-Nam,  arising  out  of 
religious  differences,  and  these  internal  matters 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  We  are  espe- 
cially distressed  because  we  regret  anything 
which  seems  to  create  disunity  at  a  time  when 
things  were  moving  in  a  favorable  direction,  in 
the  security  field,  and  moving  toward  a  position 
where  the  South  Vietnamese  could  be  finally 
safe  and  independent  in  their  own  activities. 

The  numbers  of  incidents  have  been  dropping 
rapidly  from  last  year.  Such  elements  as  sabo- 
tage, propaganda  incidents,  the  larger  sized  at- 
tacks, those  were  dropping.  Additional  areas 
of  the  country  were  coming  under  Govern- 
ment control.  The  strategic-hamlet  program 
had  been  moving  forward.  I  think  it  is  still 
moving  forward. 

So  that  we  would  hope  very  much  that  the 


Government,  President  Diem,  and  the  Buddhist 
leaders — based  upon  what  has  been  said  by  both 
sides  in  recent  days — would  find  a  way  to  re- 
solve these  differences  among  themselves  so  that 
everyone  could  return  to  the  central  task  of  the 
country,  which  is  to  insure  its  safety  and  its 
freedom.  We  will  do  what  we  can  in  this 
regard.  These  are  complex  and  difficult  issues. 
We  hope  very  much  that  the  Government  out 
there  will  take  a  strong  lead  now  to  bring  about 
a  greater  degree  of  peace  and  serenity  within 
the  country  itself. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  President  on  Au- 
gust 1 5  indicated  an  interest  in  giving  France 
some  nuclear  help,  has  there  been  any  movement 
on  this  proposal,  or  is  it  still  as  it  was  on 
August  1? 

A.  I  think  there  has  been  no  change.  My 
comments  made  today  would  cover  that  point,  I 
think. 

Trade  With  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  what  is  the  present  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  in  regard  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland? 
And  what  do  you  think  the  chances  are  for  the 
Congress  to  reverse  its  original  position  on  that 
point? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is,  and  has  been,  that  we  believe 
that  the  President,  the  Executive,  ought  to  have 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  trade 
with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  We  regret  very 
much  the  amendment  to  the  bill  last  year,  which 
barred  the  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
which  would  cause  us  to  interrupt  our  trade 
relationships.  We  would  hope  very  much  that 
the  Congress  this  year  would  give  us  the  amend- 
ment that  we  have  sought. 

I  think  that  it  is  perhaps  not  for  me  to  try 
to  predict  what  the  result  will  be.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  we  could  get  the  flexibility 
that  we  need  in  a  matter  of  that  sort. 


*  At  a  news  conference. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  delaying  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government's  signature  to  the 
partial  test  ban  treaty? 

A.  I,  frankly,  don't  know  just  what  the  status 
of  their  consideration  of  that  matter  is. 

As  you  may  know,  63  have  signed  the  treaty 
thus  far.  There  will  be  3  more  today,  bringing 
the  total  to  66.  There  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  others  who  will  sign.  I  don't  have 
precise  information  about  what  might  be  the 
situation  with  regard  to  Nationalist  China. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  subject  of  the  sur- 
prise attach,  do  you  have  any  indications  that 
we  may   have  French  cooperation  in  that? 

A.  Of  course,  anything  that  involves  our 
NATO  allies  would  have  to  be  discussed  fully 
with  our  NATO  allies.  We  could  not,  for  ex- 
ample, make  arrangements  ourselves,  nor  even 
could  the  four  NATO  members  now  sitting  at 
Geneva  be  able  to  make  arrangements,  on  con- 
trol posts  throughout  the  NATO  alliance  with- 
out fullest  consideration  in  NATO.  So  I  am 
sure  that,  if  this  appears  to  be  moving  toward 
serious  discussions,  France  would,  necessarily, 
have  to  be  consulted  and  have  to  consider  what 
its  own  attitude  would  be. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  had  any  indication  from 
them? 

A.  Well,  these  matters  have  been  before 
NATO,  and  they  have  been  informed  of  the 
discussions  thus  far.  But  they  haven't  reached 
a  point  of — what  shall  we  say- — maturity,  where 
the  precise  attitudes  of  the  NATO  countries 
have  been  worked  out,  because  we  don't  really 
know  what  propositions  are  possible,  and  what 
linkages  the  other  side  might  attempt  to  inject 
into  these  conversations,  and  what  the  frame- 
work is.  So  that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  on  that. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  White  House  has  said  you  have  been 
directed  to  consider  the  possible  negotiation  of 
an  international  agreement  on  wool  textiles. 
Do  you  feel  there  is  any  possibility  of  obtaining 
such  an  agreement? 


A.  Well,  quite  frankly,  I  am  not  really  well 
briefed  on  that  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
pass  that  one,  because  that  is  very  complicated 
and,  shall  I  say,  a  delicate  matter.  And  I  think 
that  anything  I  might  say  could  well  be  wrong 
at  the  moment.  So  I  will  pass  that  one,  if  you 
don't  mind. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  your  talks  with  Mr. 
Gromylco,  it  was  understood  that  the  issue  of 
Cuba  was  raised.  And,  if  so,  could  you  tell  us 
what  his  response  was  to  the  status  of  Soviet 
troops  on  the  island? 

A.  Well,  I  did,  while  I  was  in  Moscow,  ex- 
press our  continuing  concern  about  the  presence 
of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  Cuba.  And  also 
our  well-known  concern  about  the  attempts  of 
Castro  to  interfere  in  other  countries  in  this 
hemisphere.  But  I  don't  think  that  I  should 
today  go  into  that  in  any  detail,  nor  to  say  what 
Mr.  Gromyko's  reply  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Reports  from  Geneva  this  morning  say 
that  one  of  the  linkages  which  Russia  appears  to 
be  injecting  into  these  surprise- attach  talks  is  a 
reduction  of  forces  in  the  two  Germanics  and 
the  placing  of  inspectors  in  the  two  Germanics. 
Is  this  the  hind  of  linkage  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable? 

A.  Yes.  I  would  think  that  what  we  ought 
to  try  to  do  is  to  find  out  whether  there  are  other 
precise  steps,  as  precise  as  the  "hot  line,"  as 
precise  as  the  test  ban  in  three  environments,  as 
precise  as,  say,  static  control  posts,  on  which  we 
can  move.  The  more  things  are  linked  into 
other  matters,  the  more  difficult  they  become. 
And  I  don't  see  myself  that  linking  static  con- 
trol posts  into  mutual  reduction  of  forces  is 
likely  to  lead  to  an  early  agreement.  I  think 
that  makes  it  a  very,  very  unpromising  prospect. 

Portuguese  Territories  in  Africa 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  back  here. 

Q.  What  is  your  view,  sir,  on  Spain's  de- 
cision in  the  past  few  days  to  grant  some  degree 
of  self-rule  to  its  African  territories,  and  disc 
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on  the  Portuguese  Premier's  speech  in  the  past 
few  days  regarding  Portuguese  African  terri- 
tories, particularly  his  criticism  of  American 
policy  toward  those  territories? 

A.  Well,  we  can't  be  expected  to  like  some  of 
the  things  that  Dr.  [Antonio  de  Oliveira] 
Salazar  said  about  U.S.  policies  in  his  state- 
ment— what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  distortion  of  our 
aims  in  a  situation  of  this  sort,  or  that  we  are 
somehow  trying  to  exercise,  extend  some  sort  of 
sphere  of  influence,  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 

It's  well  known  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try really  do  attach  importance  to  the  simple 
notion  that  governments  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that 
what  the  people  of  a  particular  territory  think 
about  their  circumstance  or  situation  is  an  im- 
portant question. 

Now,  this  is  not  just  a  question  of,  shall  we 
B»y,  high  principle.  It's  a  very  practical  notion 
in  the  modern  world  that  political  arrange- 
ments are  stable  and  promising  when  they 
clearly  rest  upon  the  consent  of  those  directly 
involved.  And  so  we  would  hope  that  this 
factor  could  be  taken  fully  into  account  and  that 
the  European  relationship  to  Africa  or  the  Por- 
tuguese presence  in  Africa  could  be  sustained 
by  the  demonstrated  consent  of  the  people. 
But  it's  for  the  people  themselves  to  clarify  that 
point. 

And  so  we  will  continue  to  work  at  this  and 
counsel  on  it,  as  far  as  our  responsibilities  to 
the  United  Nations  are  concerned. 

I  think  that  perhaps  that  is  about  all  that  I 
would  say  at  this  point  on  that  issue. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  little  while  ago  you  were 
talking  of  the  questions  you  might  explore  with 
Soviet  Russia  in  the  wake  of  the  test  ban.  And 
among  them  you  mentioned  Peiping-Moscow 
relations.  Have  you  or  your  diplomats  had 
frank  exchange  of  views  on  this  point  with 
Soviet  Russia? 

A.  No.  I  might  have  misled  someone  if  I 
indicated  that  Moscow-Peiping  relations  was  a 
subject  for  exploration  with  Moscow.  That 
has  not  been  a  subject  of  conversation  between 
us. 


say  that  in  a  nuclear  age  any  agreement  between 
East  and  West  to  station  inspectors  on  each 
other's  soil  to  watch  military  movements  on 
the  ground  and  potentially  in  the  water— that 
this  wouldn't  really  be  much  of  a  step  to  ease 
tensions.  What  is  your  view  on  this,  and  how 
do  you  regard  it  as  potentially  significant? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  think  that  conventional 
forces  are  unimportant  simply  because  there  are 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  background.  I  think 
there  could  be  some  advantages.  Obviously, 
such  a  step  would  not  solve  all  the  problems. 
But  I  should  think  there  could  be  some  ad- 
vantages in  people  knowing  whether  or  not 
there  are  significant  changes  in  the  deployment 
or  concentration  of  conventional  forces. 

After  all,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  if  there 
is  a  crisis,  or  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  war, 
it  might  well  start  or  be  precipitated  in  the 
conventional  side  first.  But  it  would  be  a  lim- 
ited step.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  limited  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while. 

Question  of  Soviet  Troops  in  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  going  into  what  Mr.  Gromyko 
told  you  on  the  question  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba,  do  you  have  the  feeling  or  impression — 
or,  what  impression  do  you  have  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  early  Soviet  troop  withdrawal 
from  Cuba? 

A.  I  just  wouldn't  be  able  to  speculate  on 
that,  and  I  certainly  don't  want  to  get  into  that 
famous  numbers  game  here  today.  I  don't 
have  any  information  that  would  lead  me  to  be 
able  to  make  a  responsible  comment  on  that 
point. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  troop  withdrawal 
might  greatly  help  in  facilitating  the  settlement 
of  some  of  these  other  points  that  you 
mentioned? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  there  would  be  no  question 
about  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Cuba  making  a  very  helpful 
contribution  to  the  general  state  of  relations.     I 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  some  people  who        think  that  would  be  very  apparent.    Any— 
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Safeguards  in  Relation  to  Test  Ban 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  question  has  been  raised  m  the  test 
ban  hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  as  to  whether  a 
delay  in  providing  specifics  about  the  safe- 
guards which  would  accompany  a  treaty  would 
delay  ratification.  Do  you  anticipate  any  de- 
lay in  providing  details  to  the  Congress  about 
the  required  safeguards,  sir? 

A.  No,  I  would  think  not.  I  mean,  the  safe- 
guards of  the  sort  we  are  talking  about  have 
been  matters  of  policy  in  the  executive  branch 
straight  through.  And  I  think  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses has  emphasized  the  importance  of  these 
safeguards,  such  things  as  the  continuation  of 
underground  testing,  such  things  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  laboratories  in  full  operational 
capability,  such  things  as  the  preparation  for 
prompt  resumption  of  testing  in  these  three 
prohibited  environments,  if  violation  should  oc- 
cur, and  we  ourselves  had  to  resume  testing. 

Questions  of  that  sort  have  been  up,  of  course, 
and  it  is  our  strong  view  in  the  executive  branch 
that  these  safeguards  must  be  in  hand. 

That  will  require  support  from  the  Con- 
gress— appropriations.  It  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  advanced  planning  on  the  part  of  our 
own  nuclear  establishment.  But  I  think  they 
are  of  great  importance. 

I  don't  believe  that  this  is  an  issue  on  which 
there  is  any  real  difference  of  view  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  Therefore 
I  don't  see  why  it  should  delay  the  hearings. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  Governor  Harriman 
got  back  from  Moscow,  some  of  us  got  the  im- 
pression that  the  Soviets  would  not  agree  to  any 
further  accord  on  any  subject  unless  they  first 
got  something  along  nonaggression  declaration 
lines.  Is  that  still  your  impression  here,  or 
does  the  discussion  about  the  static  posts  indi- 
cate that  they  will  yield  on  that  point? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  cate- 
gorical position  on  that  particular  point.  As 
you  know,  during  the  Hailsham-IIarriman  dis- 
cussions in  Moscow,6  the  Soviets  did  press 
rather  hard  on  this  nonaggression  idea.    We 
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agreed  that  it  would  be  discussed  with  the 
NATO  alliance.  Those  discussions  have  not 
been  completed,  although  NATO  has  taken 
note  of  the  nonaggression  proposal  which  the 
Soviets  introduced  at  Geneva  quite  some  months 
ago. 

No,  those  discussions  will  go  forward  in, 
NATO  at  the  appropriate  time.  But  it  is  not 
my  impression  that  resolution  of  this  question 
is  a  prerequisite  to  discussing  any  other  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  it's  not  a  condition.  It's 
not  a  sine  qua  non  of  taking  up  other  points. 
As  you  have  observed,  Mr.  Tsarapkin  today  did 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  control  posts  prob- 
lem at  Geneva. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  case  in  Cuba 
again  where  American  planes  watched  while  o 
kidnaping  was  conducted  by  Castro's  troops  ir 
British  waters,  do  you  think  there  is  room  foi 
an  agreement  where  instantaneous  action  could 
be  taken  by  either  the  British  or  the  Unitea 
States  in  defense  of  that  area? 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  were  several  problem 
there.  I  personally  believe  that  our  own  mili 
tary  people  conducted  themselves  correctly  u 
that  situation.  It  is  not,  I  think,  for  us  to  g< 
into  British  territory  in  a  situation  of  that  sort 
The  British  were  promptly  informed.  But  als< 
remember,  it  is  not  a  very  suitable  mission  fo 
an  aircraft  to  take  on  the  job  of  trying  to  res 
cue  refugees  who  are  in  the  hands  of  somebod; 
else  and  where  firing  from  the  air  will  endange 
the  refugees  as  much  as  those  who  are  doin, 
something  with  the  refugees.  In  other  word' 
the  means  available  were  limited  basically  t 
observation.  And  this  is  something,  of  course 
we  are  discussing  with  the  British.  But  I  thin 
that  our  men  there  acted  correctly  in  tha 
situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  what  sense  do  you  mea 
it  is  being  talked  about  with  the  British? 

A.  Well,  we  are  discussing  with  them  th 
particular  problem,  and  this,  of  course,  raisi 
the  question  of  what  the  situation  could  be  < 
might  be  if  this  sort  of  thing  were  repeated  an 
how  one  can  give  protection  to  refugees  wl 
might  come  out  under  these  circumstances. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  control  posts,  do  yc 
think  that  stationary  control  posts  are  sufficiei 
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enough  to  watch  and  prevent  surprise  attacks, 
or  does  the  I  'nited  States  think  in  the  shape  of 
mobile  control  posts  in  the  respective  areaf 

A.  Well,  how  mobile,  I  think,  would  be  a 
question  to  bo  taken  up  in  discussions.  But  the 
idea  of  this  particular  static  control  post  pro- 
posal would  be  that  at  a  given  airfield,  at  a  given 
port  or  railway  center,  these  observers  would  be 
able  to  determine  whether  there  were  substan- 
tial  troop  movements  through  those  centers. 

Now,  obviously,  it  would  have  to  be  mobile 
enough  at  the  port  to  be  able  to  know  what 
was  happening  at  the  port.  But  I  doubt  that 
would  mean  they  would  be  rambling  around 
the  countryside.  My  guess  is  that  there  will 
be  no  problem  about  the  degree  of  mobility 
required  in  the  immediate  location  to  carry  out 
the  mission  that  they  have  in  that  immediate 
location. 

But  my  further  guess  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  prepared  at  this  point  to  accept  roving 
observers  with  any  degree  of  radius  from  their 
assigned  position. 

Position  on  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 
A.  Yes,  sir? 

Q.  It  has  been  disclosed  now  on  the  Hill  that 
sometime  back,  before  the  partial  test  ban  came 
into  negotiation,  final  negotiation,  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  took  a  negative  position 
on  the  comprehensive  treaty  proposal  of  the 
United  States.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  that 
position,  taken  at  that  time,  led  the  State  De- 
partment to  alter  its  position?  Or  were  you 
prepared  to  go  ahead  regardless  of  the  Penta- 
gon, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  opposition? 

A.  Well,  that  poses  what  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  hypothetical  question.  I  don't  know  that 
there  is  much  profit  in  going  back  on  an  "as  if" 
basis. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question — 

A.  We  have  had,  as  General  Taylor  [Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff]  pointed  out,  regular  consultations,  fre- 
quent consultations  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  on 
these  disarmament  questions.  They  have  been 
sitting  regularly  with  the  so-called  Committee 


of  Principles  at  Cabinet  level,  and  they  have 
sat  in  on  discussions  at  the  White  House  with 
the  President  about  these  disarmament  ques- 
tions. I  think  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  inspections. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  believe  the 
testimony  has  been  that,  despite  the  fact  we 
have  only  a  limited  test  ban  treaty,  this  Govern- 
ment wants  a  total  test  ban  treaty.  And,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Harriman  raised  that  point  at  Moscow. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

A.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is,  as  ex- 
pressed among  other  places  in  the  preamble  of 
this  limited  treaty  itself,  to  seek  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  But  that  will  require  a  fully  ade- 
quate assurance,  inspection  arrangements,  so 
that  we  would  know  that  there  would  not  be 
any  significant  cheating  that  could  affect  our 
security. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  fact — 

A.  It  remains  our  policy.  The  present  pros- 
pect is  that  that  question  is  not  likely  to  move 
very  fast  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  now  an  un- 
resolved difference  in  this  Government  on  that 
comprehensive  treaty,  is  it  not? 

A.  Well,  I  don't— I'm  not  sure  that  I  would 
call  such  a  difference  unresolved.  After  all,  the 
executive  branch  is  headed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  Is  this  country  free  under  the  test  ban 
treaty  to  offer  nuclear  assistance  to  France  if 
that  assistance  is  intended  to  avoid  future 
French  testing? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  treaty  itself  makes  clear 
that  assistance  in  carrying  out  prohibited  ex- 
plosions is  prohibited  by  the  treaty.  Now,  I 
don't  want  to  get  into  what  might  be  permitted 
under  the  treaty  itself.  I  think  that  if  all  coun- 
tries sign  the  treaty  and  there  were  clearly  to  be 
no  prohibited  explosions,  then  these  issues  would 
move  over  into  another  field  in  terms  of  nuclear 
policy,  alliance  policy,  and  the  rest  of  it.  But 
I  can't  get  into  that  today. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  any  important  changes  in 
our  relationship  with  Eastern  Europe  follow- 
ing the  situation  that  exists  around  Berlin? 

A.  I  think  one  has  had  the  impression  that 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  been  in- 
terested in  increasing  their  trade  relations  and 
exchange  relations  with  Western  Europe,  and 
there  have  been  some  signs  they  would  like  to  do 
that  also  with  the  United  States. 

I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  generalize  com- 
pletely on  that,  or  to  draw  too  many  conclusions 
from  it,  but  we  have  sensed  that  they  have  been 
interested  in  finding  ways  to  increase  their  trade. 
I  think  that,  for  example,  a  country  like  Czech- 
oslovakia lives  as  much  on  trade  as  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  And  -it  has  expanded  its 
trade  with  Western  Europe. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  very  large  trade  going 
on  between  Western  Europe  and  the  Socialist 
bloc  to  the  East,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  now  more  than 
$51/2  billion  in  both  directions  each  year.  I 
think  that  the  Eastern  European  countries  have 
been  looking  for  ways  to  improve  their  relations 
with  the  West.  But  it's  a  little  early  yet,  I 
think,  to  categorize  that  in  great  detail  or  to 
draw  long-range  conclusions  from  it. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

A.  All  right. 


U.S.  Agrees  to  Extradition 
of  Ex-President  of  Venezuela 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  417  dated  Augnst  12 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  August  12  informed 
the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela  that  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  for  the  extradition  of  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez. 

The  request  was  made  in  August  1959  under 
the  extradition  treaty  of  1922  between  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela 1  in  which  the  two 


countries  bind  themselves,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
to  extradite  persons  charged  with  committing 
any  of  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  treaty.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  extradition  hearing  on  the 
Venezuelan  request,  United  States  District 
Judge  George  W.  Whitehurst,  sitting  as  extra- 
dition magistrate,  found  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Venezuela  showed  probable  cause  to 
believe  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  embezzlement  or  criminal  malversa- 
tion, breach  of  trust,  and  receiving  money  un- 
lawfully obtained;  that  there  was  no  legal 
impediment  to  his  extradition ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  requirements  of  the  treaty  had  been 
met.  Thus,  under  United  States  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  authorized  to  extradite  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  for  trial  on  only  the  crimes  of 
embezzlement  or  criminal  malversation,  breach 
of  trust,  and  receiving  money  unlawfully  ob- 
tained, and,  under  the  treaty,  Venezuela  could 
try  him  only  for  those  offenses  were  he  to  be 
extradited. 

In  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  brought  by 
Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  to  challenge  the  decision 
of  the  extradition  magistrate,  the  decision  of 
the  magistrate  was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida  and  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  were  finally  terminated 
when,  on  June  17,  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  a  petition  for  rehearing  of  a  petition  for 
certiorari  to  review  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

In  addition  to  the  record  of  the  extradition 
hearing  and  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  the 
Secretary  has  had  before  him  written  submis- 
sions from  the  attorneys  for  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez  and  from  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  Secretary  also  met  with  attorneys 
for  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  at  their  request,  at 
which  time  they  presented  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  extradition.  Finally,  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  presented  a  note  giving  assurances 
that  should  Perez  Jimenez  be  returned  to  Vene- 
zuela careful  security  measures  would  be  taken 
to  insure  his  physical  safety,  that  he  would  be 
given  a  fair  trial  and  given  all  the  rights 


1 43  Stat.  1698. 
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accorded  an  accused  under  the  laws  of  Vene- 
zuela, including  the  right  to  full  and  effective 
defense  and  including  the  right  to  be  defended 
by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  article  XIV  of  the  treaty,  he 
would  be  tried  only  for  those  offenses  for  which 
extradition  was  granted. 

TEXTS  OF  NOTES 

Secretary  Rusk  to  Ambassador  Tejera- Paris 

August  12,  1963 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  note  No. 
3^0.  dated  August  5, 1961,2  in  which  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  formally  requested  the  extradition  of  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  for  the  crimes  of  embezzlement  or 
criminal  malversation,  receiving  money  or  valuable  se- 
curities knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  ob- 
tained, and  fraud  or  breach  of  trust,  as  specified  in 
paragraphs  14,  18  and  20  of  Article  II  of  the  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  of  1922,  between  our  two  countries. 

As  you  are  aware,  an  extradition  hearing  was  held 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3184,  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Whitehurst,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  sitting 
as  extradition  magistrate,  found  that  the  evidence 
presented  by  your  Government  showed  probable  cause 
to  believe  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  guilty  of  the  above- 
mentioned  crimes,  but  that  insufficient  evidence  had 
been  presented  to  warrant  his  extradition  on  the 
charges  of  complicity  in  murder  with  which  he  was  also 
charged  in  Venezuela.  Habeas  corpus  proceedings 
brought  to  challenge  the  decision  of  the  extradition 
magistrate  resulted  in  his  decision  being  upheld  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Florida  and  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  On  June  17,  1963,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  denied  the  petition  of  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  for  a  rehearing  on  that  Court's  denial 
of  his  petition  for  certiorari  to  review  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

I  have  taken  note  of  your  Government's  assurances, 
contained  in  your  note  No.  1396,  dated  July  22,  1963, 
that  careful  security  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
vonr  Government  to  eliminate  any  risk  of  physical 
harm  to  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  should  he  be  extradited, 
that  he  would  be  tried  only  for  those  offenses  for  which 
his  extradition  is  granted,  that  he  would  be  given  all 
the  rights  accorded  an  accused  under  the  laws  of  your 
country,  including  the  right  to  full  and  effective  de- 
fense, and  that  he  would  have  the  right  to  adequate 
legal  counsel  of  his  own  choice. 

Accordingly,  there  is  enclosed  my  warrant2  direct- 
ing the  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  or  any  other  public  officer  or  person 
having  charge  or  custody  of  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  to 


surrender  and  deliver  him  up  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  may  be  duly  authorized  by  your  Government 
to  receive  him  in  order  that  he  may  be  returned  to 
Venezuela  for  trial  for  the  crimes  of  embezzlement  or 
criminal  malversation,  receiving  money  or  valuable  se- 
curities knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully 
obtained,  and  fraud  or  breach  of  trust.  The  specific 
offenses  which  are  considered,  in  this  case,  to  be  en- 
compassed by  the  crimes  and  those  for  which  extradi- 
tion is  granted  are  those  charges  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs 15.  B,  15.  C  and  15.  D(3)  of  the  Second 
Amended  Complaint  for  Extradition  filed  March  8, 1960, 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida,  Miami  Division,  by  Man- 
uel Aristeguieta  in  case  No.  9425-M-Civil  entitled 
Manuel  Aristeguieta,  Consul  General  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  Plaintiff,  v.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  Defend- 
ant. 

Inasmuch  as  the  extradition  magistrate  found  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  criminality  of  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez 
only  with  respect  to  these  crimes,  his  extradition  is 
granted  on  the  condition,  specified  in  Article  XIV  of 
the  Extradition  Treaty  of  1922,  that  he  shall  be  tried 
only  for  those  crimes. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Dean  Rusk 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Enkique  Tejeka-Paris, 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela. 

Ambassador  Tejera-Paris  to  Secretary  Rusk 

Embajada  de  Venezuela 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  22, 1963 
1396 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency's note  of  July  19,  1963,2  in  which  Your  Excel- 
lency invites  my  comments  on  certain  contentions 
made  to  Your  Excellency  by  attorneys  for  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  in  connection  with  his  extradition. 

The  contentions  are  groundless. 

The  attorney's  suggestion  that  the  accused  would  be 
subject  to  the  danger  of  physical  harm  is  quite  un- 
warranted. As  has  already  been  indicated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  careful  security  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  by  my  Government  for  the  custody 
of  the  accused  eliminate  any  risk  of  such  harm.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  submit  the  details  of  such  arrange- 
ments to  Your  Excellency.  Your  Excellency  will  un- 
derstand that  my  Government  has  a  far  greater  interest 
even  than  Your  Excellency  in  assuring  against  any 
such  danger.  I  am  sure  also  that  Your  Excellency  is 
fully  aware  that  my  Government  inflicts  no  harm  on 
prisoners  such  as  had  been  resorted  to  in  my  country 
prior  to  January  1958. 

The  attorney's  suggestion  that  the  accused  would 
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likely  be  tried  for  offenses  other  than  those  for  which 
Your  Excellency  will  grant  extradition  is  irrespon- 
sible. I  invite  Your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  clear 
guarantee  contained  in  the  treaty  of  extradition  itself 
that  an  extradited  accused  can  be  tried  only  on  the 
charges  for  which  extradition  is  granted.  I  need 
hardly  remind  Your  Excellency  of  my  Government's 
meticulous  adherence  to  its  international  obligations, 
repeatedly  demonstrated.  Moreover,  Your  Excellency 
will  find,  upon  examination  of  the  requisition  for 
surrender  and  its  attachments  presented  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency on  behalf  of  my  Government,  that  the  charges 
for  which  surrender  is  requisitioned — to  which  the 
trial  will  be  confined — are  stated  with  unusual  particu- 
larity by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  my  country 
and  coincide  precisely  with  those  which  have  been 
sustained  by  the  courts  of  Your  Excellency's  country 
in  the  extradition  proceedings  against  the  accused. 
Hence  neither  Your  Excellency's  Government  nor  the 
accused  will  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  confirm- 
ing that  there  is  strict  compliance  at  the  trial  with 
the  limitations  of  the  requisition  for  surrender  and 
with  the  treaty  guarantee.  Moreover,  the  very  ex- 
haustive opinion  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  sustaining  the  determina- 
tion of  the  lower  court  in  the  extradition  proceedings, 
reviews  in  detail  the  evidence  found  by  that  Court  to 
sustain  the  charges  in  extradition ;  the  very  detail  of 
that  Court's  review  of  the  facts  provides  most  effec- 
tive assurance  that  the  trial  of  the  accused  will  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  treaty.  I 
believe  there  is  no  other  case  in  any  country  where 
such  assurance  has  been  so  complete. 

The  attorney's  suggestion  that  the  accused  would 
not  receive  a  fair  trial  betrays  unfamiliarity  with  the 
legal  process  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  proce- 
dural code  of  my  country,  which  includes  the  right  to 
habeas  corpus  that  had  been  taken  away  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  office  prior  to  January  1958.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  of  my  country  has  plainly  decreed 
that,  upon  the  accused's  return,  it  will  determine  the 
court  of  proper  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  and  this  will 
be  done  in  accordance  with  established  procedure  ap- 
plicable to  the  specific  charges  for  which  extradition 
is  granted.  Trial  will  occur  in  the  regular  civil  courts 
in  all  respects  in  the  regular  manner.  I  am  sure  that 
Your  Excellency  is  familiar  with  the  criminal  proce- 
dure in  my  country  which  protects  the  rights  of  an 
accused  to  a  degree  that,  in  important  respects,  is 
greater  than  is  true  in  many  other  great  democracies. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the  legal 
process  in  my  country  will  take  any  such  extraordi- 
nary length  of  time  as  has  been  consumed  by  the  extra- 
dition process  thus  far  in  this  case  unless  the  accused 
himself  prolongs  the  process  by  persistent  interlocu- 
tory appeals  and  other  dilatory  measures  as  defend- 
ants in  all  countries  sometimes  succeed  in  doing. 

The  attorneys'  suggestion  that  the  accused  would 
not  be  able  to  retain  adequate  legal  assistance  in  his 
defense  is  false.     The  law  of  my  country  assures  an 


accused  the  right  to  counsel  of  his  own  choice.  It  is 
well  known  that  eminent  members  of  the  bar  of  Vene- 
zuela have  indicated  their  willingness  to  act  in  the 
defense  of  the  accused;  certain  steps  to  that  end, 
indeed,  seem  already  to  have  been  taken.  This  is  in 
entire  accord  with  the  high  tradition  of  the  Venezuelan 
bar  as  stated  by  the  former  Minister  of  Justice  in  an 
address  to  the  Bar  Association  in  Caracas  on  Janu- 
ary 11, 1963,  when  he  emphasized  that  it  was  inconceiv- 
able that  lawyers  should  be  dissuaded  "from  lending 
their  professional  services  in  the  defense  of  an  accused, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  crime  or  the  person- 
ality of  the  accused." 

The  determination  of  my  Government  to  protect  the 
right  of  an  accused  to  full  and  effective  defense  is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  involving  one  of  the  United 
States  attorneys  for  the  accused  in  this  case.  That 
attorney  was  permitted  to  go  to  my  country  to  inves- 
tigate the  case  and  was  given  the  privilege  of  inter-, 
viewing  persons  in  prison.  Unfortunately  he  exceeded 
permissible  bounds  by  taking  depositions  otherwise 
than  in  the  lawful  manner  which,  in  my  country  as 
in  many  others,  is  a  serious  offense.  It  seems  that  he 
also  made  certain  provocative  statements  to  the  press. 
As  a  result  an  individual  member  of  my  country's 
Congress  made  a  very  critical  and  highly  emotional 
speech  in  that  Congress.  But  a  committee  of  that  Con- 
gress, upon  investigation  of  the  incident,  not  only  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
individual's  speech  but  file  a  report  which  said : 

"The  freedom  of  expression  of  thought  and  the  right 
of  defense  of  every  accused  that  the  Venezuelan  laws 
guarantee  to  foreigners  and  citizens  permits  state- 
ments to  be  made  without  any  other  limit  than  those 
established  by  law. 

"The  aforesaid  statements  in  the  press,  attributed 
to  the  United  States  citizen  Mr.  Moore  in  his  capacity 
as  defense  attorney  of  the  extradition  defendant,  Mar- 
cos Perez  Jimenez,  do  not  exceed  the  right  of  a  for- 
eigner to  freedom  of  expression  and  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  an  accused  insofar  as  they  express  an  opinion 
respecting  a  judicial  proceeding  against  his  client." 

I  may  also  point  out  that  Your  Excellency  is  aware 
of  the  very  effective  means  at  Your  Excellency's  dis- 
posal after  the  surrender  of  the  accused  to  assure  your- 
self that  he  is  treated  with  entire  propriety  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty 
and  the  pertinent  inter-governmental  obligations. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will 
now  determine  to  carry  out  your  Government's  treaty 
obligation  in  response  to  my  Government's  requisitior, 
for  surrender  duly  presented  two  years  ago.  Th( 
courts  of  Your  Excellency's  country  have  pronounced 
the  evidence  presented  by  my  Government  against  th< 
accused  to  be  overwhelming.  Nor  has  the  accused  at 
tempted  even  the  slightest  exculpatory  explanation  ol 
this  evidence  at  any  time,  despite  the  fact  that  im 
portant  items  of  such  evidence  consisted  of  his  owi 
handwritten  memoranda.  I  feel  sure  that  Your  Ex 
cellency  will  find  no  cause  for  any  further  delay  ii 
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actiiig  favorably   ou  my  Government's  requisition  as 
required  by  the  treaty. 

It  has  beeu  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  my  Gov- 
ernment to  observe  that  the  courts  of  Your  Excellency's 
country  have  firmly  rejected  the  effort  made  on  behalf 
of  the  accused  to  introduce  iuto  extradition  doctrine 
some  novel  and  special  immunity  for  one  who  has  held 
high  governmental  office.  Those  courts  properly  have 
insisted  that  no  man  is  above  the  law.  It  is  solely  in 
vindication  of  that  great  principle  that  my  Government 
has  pursued  this  case  in  the  face  of  such  discouraging 
procedural  obstacles  as  thus  far  have  been  thrown  in 
ay.     I  am  confident  that  Your  Excellency,  no  less 


than  the  courts  of  Your  Excellency's  country,  appreci- 
ates the  vital  importance  of  vindicating  that  principle 
and  will  not  permit  the  foregoing  baseless  contentions 
of  the  accused's  attorneys  to  obscure  a  principle  that 
must  be  maintained  faithfully  if  the  governments  of 
this  hemisphere  are  to  enjoy  mutual  confidence  and 
their  peoples  mutual  respect. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  and  distin- 
guished consideration. 

E.  Tejera  P. 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela 


Outer  Space:  Problems  of  Law  and  Power 


by  Richard  N.  Gardner 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organisation  Affairs 


At  12  noon  on  April  22,  1889,  President  Har- 
rison threw  open  several  million  square  miles 
of  Government  land  for  settlement  in  the  Okla- 
homa Territory.  Some  eager  "sooners"  sneaked 
into  the  territory  too  soon,  but  the  vast  majority 
crowded  along  the  border.  Long  lines  of  trains 
nosed  right  up  to  the  starting  line.  Detach- 
ments of  cavalry  held  back  the  mob  until  the 
blast  of  a  bugle  at  noon  sent  a  wild  stampede 
into  the  new  territory.  One  train  rider — the 
trains,  by  the  way,  had  to  run  at  a  set  speed  so 
their  occupants  didn't  obtain  an  unfair  advan- 
tage^— described  the  scene : 

I  saw  excited  men  jump  from  the  windows  of 
crowded  coaches  even  before  the  train  stopped  and 
rush  off  to  stake  out  claims  in  a  cornfield  that  by  noon 
the  next  day  was  a  busy  tent  city  of  10,000  people. 

As  one  historian  quipped:  "Within  a  few 
hours  virtually  every  tract  had  one  claimant, 
and  most  had  three  or  four." 

Seventy-four  years  after  this  event  we  find 


'Address  made  before  the  Section  on  International 
and  Comparative  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Aug.  10  (press  release  413 
dated  Aug.  9,  revised). 


ourselves  on  the  borders  of  space.  We  are  now 
in  Year  Six  of  the  Space  Age,  and  each  month 
brings  more  astounding  progress  in  the  conquest 
of  outer  space.  Six  years  ago  an  orange-sized 
object  in  orbit  filled  the  headlines.  Today  men 
live  in  orbit  for  days  in  spacecraft  weighing 
thousands  of  pounds.  Six  years  ago  a  vehicle 
launched  hundreds  of  miles  into  space  was  a 
sensation.  In  1962  the  United  States  sent  a 
vehicle  to  Venus  to  find  out  what  the  planet 
was  like.  After  110  days  of  flight  at  15,000 
miles  per  hour  the  vehicle  sent  radio  impulses 
36  million  miles  back  to  earth  with  the  follow- 
ing message : 

Venus  is  hot,  800  degrees  Fahrenheit.  There  is  heavy 
cloud  cover ;  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  landscape.  The 
atmosphere  contains  no  oxygen  or  water.  Life  as  we 
know  it  is  generally  impossible. 

Clearly  our  scientific  capacity  is  permitting 
us  to  rush  into  space  with  impressive  speed. 
Is  our  capacity  for  law  and  organization  in 
space  equal  to  the  challenge  ?  The  first  sooners, 
as  it  were,  are  already  in  outer  space.  Can  we 
avoid  a  space  "stampede"  and  achieve  orderly 
progress  ? 
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Lest  anyone  take  this  analogy  too  literally, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  envision  a  flood  of 
settlers  leaving  shortly  for  outer  space.  Wash- 
ington is  uncomfortable  this  time  of  year,  but 
Venus  appears  to  be  even  more  so. 

The  question  of  concern  to  lawyers  and  diplo- 
mats is  whether  nations  as  they  increase  their 
activities  and  interests  in  outer  space  can  de- 
velop adequate  ground  rules  to  prevent  con- 
flicting claims  and  international  violence. 
These  ground  rules  may  be  embodied  in  articu- 
lated legal  principles.  But,  especially  in  the 
beginning,  much  of  the  law  of  outer  space  may 
grow  quietly  out  of  the  mutual  restraints  and 
reciprocal  concessions  which  nations  accept 
tacitly  out  of  enlightened  self-interest.  Law 
will  also  grow  out  of  specific  projects  of  func- 
tional cooperation. 

Development  of  Law  for  Outer  Space 

When  the  question  is  approached  from  this 
broad  perspective,  one  sees  considerable  prog- 
ress in  developing  law  for  outer  space: 

—General  Assembly  Eesolution  1721  (XVI)2 
affirmed  that  international  law,  including  the 
U.N.  Charter,  applies  to  outer  space  and  celes- 
tial bodies  and  that  outer  space  and  celestial 
bodies  are  free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all 
states  and  are  not  subject  to  national  appro- 
priation. 

— The  members  of  the  U.N.,  responding  to 
another  part  of  this  same  resolution,  have 
started  an  ambitious  program  of  worldwide 
weather  forecasting  and  research,  making  use 
of  satellites  as  well  as  earth-based  instrumen- 
tation.3 

— U.N.  members  have  also  begun,  through 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  to 
tackle  the  technical  problems  involved  in  using 
outer  space  for  telephone,  radio,  and  television 
communication.  Following  creation  of  the 
U.S.  Communications  Satellite  Corporation, 
we  have  begun  discussions  on  the  creation 
of  a  single  global  satellite  communication 
system,  with  wide  participation  in  ownership 


and  management,  and  operated  so  as  to  realize 
economic  and  political  benefits  to  all  nations. 

— The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  concluded  a  bilateral  agreement4  calling 
for  the  coordinated  launching  of  weather  satel- 
lites and  the  exchange  of  weather  information, 
the  coordinated  launching  of  satellites  to  map 
the  earth's  magnetic  field,  and  cooperative  ex- 
periments with  communication  satellites. 

This  record  hardly  confirms  the  view  that 
no  law  is  being  made  to  govern  the  relations 
of  states  in  outer  space.  And  yet  it  is  true  that 
the  efforts  in  the  U.N.  to  reach  agreement  on 
specific  legal  principles  beyond  those  contained 
in  Resolution  1721  have  so  far  been  in  vain. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  difficulty? 
Is  there  any  way  it  can  be  resolved  ? 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
sists that  there  can  be  no  further  agreement  on 
any  legal  questions  unless  and  until  there  is 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  code  of  space  law 
along  the  lines  of  the  Soviet  declaration  of  basic 
principles.5  Thus  the  drafting  of  agreements 
on  specific  questions  such  as  liability  for  space 
vehicle  accidents  and  assistance  to  and  return' 
of  space  vehicles  and  their  personnel — matters 
on  which  a  broad  consensus  already  exists — 
is  being  held  up  by  the  Soviets  pending  agree- 
ment on  more  controversial  political  issues. 

Until  recently  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  a 
similar  attitude  in  the  test  ban  negotiations.  It 
refused  to  consider  an  agreement  to  ban  tests 
above  ground  until  a  comprehensive  ban  was 
achieved  embracing  underground  testing  as 
well.  Happily  it  has  now  changed  its  position, 
and  a  treaty  banning  tests  above  ground  has 
been  signed.6  The  Soviet  Union  could  do  much 
to  defrost  the  cold  war  if  it  dropped  its  all-or- 
nothing  attitude  in  other  fields  as  well.  Cooper- 
ation in  framing  legal  principles  for  outer  space 
would  be  one  good  place  to  start. 

The  United  States  would  like  to  conclude 
international  agreements  at  an  early  date  on 
both  liability  and  assistance  and  return.  We 
would  also  welcome  a  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion  covering  the  general   principles  of  law 


-  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  185. 

3  For  background  and  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  Dee.  14, 1962,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  7, 
1963,  p.  21. 


'For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  24,  1962,  p.  963. 

5  For  text,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/5181  (Annex  III,  A). 

6  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p 
234,  and  Aug.  26,  1963,  p.  314. 
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tehich  should  govern  the  activities  of  states  in 
niter  space.  If  there  is  a  willingness  on  all 
rides  to  concentrate  on  the  principles  which 
mite  rather  than  divide  us,  we  can  speedily  get 
inanimous  agreement  for  a  resolution  on  gen- 
jral  principles  at  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Such  a  resolution  could  contain  the  following 
•lements  on  which  a  consensus  already  exists: 

— the  freedom  of  outer  space  for  exploration 
and  use  by  all  states ; 

— the  unavailability  of  celestial  bodies  for 
national  appropriation; 

— the  applicability  of  international  law,  in- 
cluding the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
relat  ions  among  states  in  outer  space ; 

— the  retention  by  the  launching  authority  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  ownership  of  space 
vehicles ; 

. — assistance  to  astronauts  in  distress  and  -re- 
turn of  space  vehicles  and  their  personnel ;  and 

— liability  for  injury  or  damage  caused  by 
space  vehicle  accidents. 

Controversial  Principles  in  Soviet  Declaration 

So  much  for  the  principles  on  which  there  is 
Lreneral  agreement.  Let  me  turn  now  to  the 
four  principles  included  in  the  Soviet  declara- 
tion which  cause  problems  for  us  and  most 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

First,  there  is  the  Soviet  principle  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
"propagating  war,  national  or  racial  hatred  or 
enmity  between  nations."  The  United  States  is 
understandably  skeptical  about  discussing  this 
subject  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  initiating  lengthy  negotiations  on 
war  propaganda  in  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva,  refused  at  the  last 
minute  to  sign  the  declaration  which  had  been 
unanimously  agreed  upon.  We  cannot  believe 
the  Soviets  would  let  the  question  of  war  prop- 
aganda stand  in  the  way  of  agreement  if  other 
questions  could  be  resolved. 

Second,  there  is  the  Soviet  principle  that 
space  activities  shall  be  carried  out  "solely  and 
exclusively  by  States."  This  provision,  which 
would  bar  private  enterprise  from  space  activi- 
ties, is  an  attempt  to  impose  socialist  principles 
on  an  important  sector  of  human  activity  and  is 


an  obvious  attack  on  Telstar  and  our  communi- 
cation satellite  legislation.  The  United  States 
sees  no  reason  why  private  enterprise  should  be 
prevented  from  flying  in  space  any  more  than  it 
is  from  sailing  on  international  waters. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  certainly  reaffirm 
our  view  that  a  state  bears  international  respon- 
sibility for  its  activities  in  space  and  for  the 
activities  of  its  nationals.  We  can  also  reaffirm 
that  space  operations  carried  on  by  private 
parties  require  government  authorization  and 
supervision.  A  principle  phrased  along  these 
lines  meets  the  problem  of  liability  and  pre- 
vents any  irresponsible  use  of  outer  space  by 
private  parties. 

Third,  there  is  the  Soviet  principle  that  prior 
discussion  and  agreement  must  take  place  on 
any  measures  to  be  undertaken  by  a  state  which 
"might  in  any  wajUhinder  the  exploration  or 
use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
other  countries."  While  this  provision  might 
appear  innocent  enough  at  first  glance,  it  would 
effectively  extend  the  veto  into  space. 

One  can  imagine  the  difficulties  that  would 
result  from  a  multilateral  clearance  system. 
Space  exploration  could  be  slowed  down  or 
halted  entirely  by  red  tape  or  political  obstruc- 
tionism. We  cannot  accept  a  Soviet  veto  over 
anything  we  do  in  space. 

The  partial  test  ban  has  eliminated  testing 
in  outer  space  from  the  list  of  issues  to  which 
this  Soviet  principle  is  addressed.  On  the  po- 
tentially harmful  effects  of  other  space  experi- 
ments some  agreement  may  be  possible.  We 
are  prepared  to  support  the  principle  that  a 
state  should  undertake  appropriate  interna- 
tional consultations  before  proceeding  with  a 
space  activity  if  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  its 
activity  may  create  a  significant  risk  of  harm. 

Such  a  principle  would  be  in  accord  with 
existing  U.S.  practice,  as  reflected  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  West  Ford  experiment.7  Project 
West  Ford  placed  a  large  number  of  tiny  fila- 
ments in  a  short-lived  orbital  belt  around  the 
earth.     The  purpose  was  to  determine  the  feasi- 


7  For  text  of  a  letter  dated  June  6,  1963,  from 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  to  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  regarding  Project  West  Ford,  see  iUd.,  July 
15,  1963,  p.  104. 
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bility  of  using  such  filaments  as  passive  re- 
flectors to  relay  communications. 

Project  West  Ford  was  carefully  considered 
in  advance  by  both  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  Space  Science  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
full  details  of  the  experiment  were  made  known 
well  in  advance  to  all  interested  scientists  from 
other  countries.  While  some  expressed  con- 
cern, there  was  no  serious  scientific  objection  to 
the  experiment  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
impede  radio  astronomy  or  other  scientific 
research. 

West  Ford  is  now  almost  3  months  old,  and 
to  date  there  has  not  been  a  single  report  of 
interference  or  damage  to  space  activities  and 
experiments.  The  results  of  the  West  Ford  ex- 
periment will  be  distributed  for  the  informa- 
tion and  use  of  the  international  scientific 
community. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  Soviet  principle  that  the 
collection  of  intelligence  from  space  is  "incom- 
patible with  the  objectives  of  mankind  in  its 
conquest  of  outer  space."  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  observation  and  photography  from 
outer  space  are  consistent  with  international 
law  and  the  U.N.  Charter,  as  are  observation 
and  photography  from  the  high  seas.  More- 
over, space  observation  can  contribute  to  the 
reduction  of  the  risk  of  war  by  accident  or  mis- 
calculation inherent  in  dealings  with  a  closed 
society.  Observation  from  space  may  some 
day  help  the  United  Nations  to  monitor  an 
armistice  or  patrol  a  border.  It  may  play  a 
part  in  the  verification  of  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment. Even  Premier  Khrushchev,  according 
to  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  15,  admits  that  satellites  can  be  used  for 
disarmament  inspection. 

Quite  apart  from  the  undesirability  of  ban- 
ning observation  from  space  for  military  pur- 
poses, it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
make  meaningful  distinctions  on  this  subject. 
Major  Gordon  Cooper  believed  he  could  dis- 
tinguish roads,  fires,  and  even  his  own  home 
while  he  was  in  orbit.  Equipped  with  a  spy- 
glass and  a  Brownie  camera,  could  Major 
Cooper  be  classified  as  a  reconnaissance  satel- 
lite? What  about  the  Soviet  astronauts  who 
were  members  of  (he  Red  Air  Force  and  carried 


cameras  when  they  passed  over  U.S.  territory? 
What  about  satellites  for  mapping  and  weather 
observation  ? 

Clearly  all  these  forms  of  observation  from 
space  are  legally  permissible  and  socially  desir- 
able. We  cannot  agree  to  any  principle  which 
casts  doubt  on  this  proposition. 

Military  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

This  brings  me  naturally  to  some  concluding 
remarks  about  the  military  uses  of  outer  space. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  the  attempt  to  build 
peaceful  space  cooperation  and  a  regime  of  law 
for  outer  space  does  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  military  space  programs  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  moving 
simultaneously  on  both  fronts.  For  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  need  military  space  programs 
to  help  keep  the  peace  and  civilian  space  pro- 
grams to  help  us  live  better  in  peace. 

The  test  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  particular 
use  of  outer  space  is  not  whether  it  is  military 
or  nonmilitary  but  whether  it  is  peaceful  01 
aggressive.  Russian  cosmonauts  are  members 
of  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  but  this  is  no  reason 
to  challenge  their  activities.  There  is,  in  any 
event,  no  workable  dividing  line  between  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  uses  of  space.  A  naviga- 
tional satellite  in  outer  space  can  guide  a  sub- 
marine as  well  as  a  merchant  ship.  Thus  the 
United  States  has  military  space  programs,  but 
all  of  our  space  activities  will  continue  to  be  for 
peaceful,  i.e.  nonaggressive  and  beneficial,  pur- 
poses. 

Space  is  not  a  new  subject — only  a  new  place 
where  all  the  old  subjects  come  up.  Whether 
we  are  speaking  of  meteorology,  communica- 
tions, or  military  uses,  the  things  that  take  place 
in  space  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
things  that  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Those  people  are  living  in  a  dream 
world  who  think  that  space  can  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  nice  new  sanitary  package  and  insulated 
from  terrestrial  reality. 

In  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  free 
world  the  United  States  cannot  refrain  unilat- 
erally from  all  military  activities  in  space  until 
military  activities  on  earth  have  been  regulated 
by  disarmament  agreements.    When  the  mili- 
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tary  problems  on  earth  are  solved,  the  military 
problems  in  space  will  be  solved :  They  are  part 
of  the  same  problem. 

Avoiding  an  Arms  Race  in  Space 

This  does  not  mean  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to  save  outer  space  from  the  arms  race  on  earth 
with  all  its  dangerous  features.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  cannot  insulate  space  completely 
from  earthly  tensions,  we  may  at  least  be  able 
to  prevent  a  stampede  of  space  weapons  into 
orbit. 

Today  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Onion  have  the  capacity  to  place  thermonuclear 
weapons  in  orbit.  But,  according  to  the  best 
military  advice  available,  there  is  now  no 
rational  military  purpose  in  doing  so.  To  put 
it  another  way,  any  purely  military  advantage 
that  might  be  gained  by  either  side  from  placing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  orbit  could 
now  be  achieved  with  less  cost  through  alter- 
ative weapons  systems — hardened  ICBM's 
[intercontinental  ballistic  missiles]  or  missile- 
firing  submarines. 

To  be  sure,  the  deployment  of  a  thermonuclear 
weapon  in  orbit  would  have  a  serious  political 
Mid  psychological  effect.  If  international  ten- 
sions are  to  be  reduced  and  world  peace  assured, 
it  is  necessary  that  countries  refrain  from 
making  use  of  terror  weapons  of  this  kind. 

The  United  States,  for  all  these  reasons,  has 
no  intention  of  placing  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion in  orbit  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  likewise  refrain  from 
taking  steps  that  will  extend  the  arms  race  into 
outer  space. 

Some  critics  have  charged  that  statements  to 
this  effect  by  American  leaders  are  tantamount 
to  unilateral  disarmament  in  outer  space. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Such  critics  have  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween preparation  and  deployment.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  we  hope  to  avoid  an  arms 
race  in  space  and  will  not  precipitate  one  our- 
selves. We  are  not  saying  that  we  are  neglect- 
ing preparations  in  the  event  that  our  hopes 
are  disappointed.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  is  taking  measures  to  insure  that  we  will 


be  in  a  position,  if  need  be,  to  deal  with  threats 
to  our  security  from  outer  space. 

For  the  record  you  might  like  to  know  that 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962  included  $1.1 
billion  for  military  space  projects.  For  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended,  this  amount  was  raised 
36  percent  to  $1.5  billion.  These  figures  do  not 
include  expenditures  on  fundamental  research 
done  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  In  addition  to  these  amounts, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pentagon's  re- 
search and  development  budget — a  proposed  20 
percent  for  this  fiscal  year — is  devoted  to  the 
military  uses  of  outer  space. 

In  outer  space,  as  on  earth,  the  conduct  of 
American  diplomacy  requires  the  coordinated 
use  of  law  and  power.  Those  who  emphasize 
the  one  without  the  other  do  no  service  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 


Air  Transport  Agreement 
With  Mexico  Extended 

Joint  Statement 

Press  release  424  dated  August  14 

Delegations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  have  now  concluded  the 
negotiations  which  began  in  Mexico  City  on 
July  22,  1963,1  to  consider  the  air  transport 
agreement 2  which  was  signed  in  1960  and 
which  is  due  to  expire  on  August  14, 1963. 

Following  a  thorough  study  of  actual  expe- 
rience under  the  agreement,  the  two  Govern- 
ments, by  an  exchange  of  notes,  have  extended 
the  agreement  for  1  year. 

The  talks  which  have  resulted  in  the  under- 
standing mentioned  herein  were  conducted  in 
the  same  spirit  of  friendship  and  desire  for 
close  cooperation  which  have  marked  previous 
discussions  between  the  two  Governments  on 
civil  aviation  matters  of  mutual  interest. 


1  For  background,   see   Bulletin  of  May  27,   1963, 
p.  840. 
*  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  4675. 
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EEC:  A  Federation  in  the  Making 


by  Andreas  F.  Lowenfeld 

Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic  Affairs  1 


That  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts  may  be  an  acceptable  maxim  for  the  math- 
ematician. Not  so  for  the  lawyer,  economist, 
or  political  scientist.  The  European  Economic 
Community  exists  to  fashion  from  six  separate 
states  and  economies  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  Whether  the  goal  is  quite  so 
ambitious  as  to  the  American  version  of  the 
maxim  e  pluribus  unum,  we  cannot  yet  tell.  But 
the  goal — a  single  economic  area  governed  by  a 
single  set  of  rules — is  an  ambitious  one.  Its 
achievement  depends  ultimately  upon  the  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  currents  at  work  in 
Europe  today,  and  upon  the  extent  to  which 
these  currents  can  overcome  the  conflicting  tra- 
ditions not  faced  by  our  own  founding  fathers. 

There  are  three  European  communities,  the 
European  Economic  Community,  EURATOM 
(the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community), 
and  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 
The  three  are  part  of  a  single  historical  progres- 
sion. They  share,  in  part,  common  institutions. 
Although  I  will  focus  today  on  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  EEC,  that  structure  can 
only  be  understood  as  part  of  a  broader  institu- 
tional framework. 

In  1950  French  Foreign  Minister  Robert 
Schuman  made  his  now-famous  proposal  to 
place  French  and  German  coal  and  steel  under 
a  common  authority.  This  proposal  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  1951,  which  set  up  a 
European  Coal   and  Steel   Community.     The 


1  Address  made  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Sections 
on  Corporation,  Banking,  and  Business  Law  and  Inter- 
national and  Comparative  Law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Aug.  12  (press  release 
414). 


builders  of  a  united  Europe  received  a  setback 
when  the  European  Defense  Community,  mod- 
eled in  large  part  on  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, failed  of  ratification.  But  economic 
integration  had  proved  its  value,  and  it  was  on 
the  momentum  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity that  the  builders  of  a  united  Europe 
were  able  to  proceed.  In  1957,  6  years  after 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  3  years  after  the  EDC 
had  been  rejected,  the  Rome  treaties  were 
signed.  By  article  1  of  the  treaty,  "the  High 
Contracting  Parties  establish  among  themselves 
a  European  Economic  Community." 

Organizational     Structure    of    the    Community 

Following  in  general  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  creates  four  organs  for  the 
management  and  governance  of  Europe's  eco- 
nomic activity — the  Commission,  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  the  European  Parliamentary  As- 
sembly, and  the  Court  of  Justice.  Under  the 
treaty,  and  a  related  convention,  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  Court  of  Justice  of  the  EEC 
supersede  those  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity and  serve  all  three  communities. 

Thus,  although  the  EEC,  EURATOM,  and 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  are  created  and 
governed  by  separate  charters  and  have  sep- 
arate executive  organs,  they  share  in  common 
a  parliament  and  a  court.  In  addition,  they 
have  joint  legal,  statistical,  and  press  and  in- 
formation services. 

Executive  authority  for  the  EEC  is  lodged 
in  the  Commission  and  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
This  authority  is  of  great  importance  and  il- 
lustrates the  supranational   character  of  the 
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Community.  Decisions  of  the  Commission  or 
lie  Council  are  directly  binding  in  the  terri- 
orv  of  member  states  and  do  not  need  to  be 
implemented  by  national  legislation.  The 
fcamunity  can  issue  regulations  and  orders 
lirected  to  private  persons  and  firms,  its  investi- 
gators and  inspectors  have  direct  access  to  the 
ooks  of  private  firms,  and  it  may  impose  fines 
or  infringement  of  its  regulations. 

The  Commission  consists  of  nine  persons  ap- 
pointed for  4-year  terms  by  the  governments 
f  the  member  states  "acting  in  common  agree- 
ient."  By  the  terms  of  the  charter  they  are 
equired  to  be  of  "indisputable  independence" 
nd  to  perform  their  duties  as  servants  of  the 
Immunity.  States  are  obligated  to  respect 
liis  independence. 

"While  the  Rome  Treaty  is  silent  on  the 
rganization  of  the  Commission,  in  fact  each  of 
he  Commissioners  is  assigned  certain  responsi- 
ilities,  somewhat  like  a  cabinet  minister. 
This  one  Commissioner  is  charged  with  agri- 
ultural  policy,  another  with  competition,  an- 
ther with  external  trade,  and  so  on.  Each 
lajor  area  has  a  directorate-general  headed  by 
senior  civil  servant,  who  in  turn  supervises  the 
rork  of  a  number  of  directors  and  their  staffs. 
lie  Commissioners  themselves,  while  inde- 
endent  of  their  national  governments  and 
irvants  of  the  Community,  are  clearly  poli- 
.cal,  as  contrasted  with  civil  service,  officers. 

The  Commission  has  two  major  tasks.  First, 
;  initiates  actions  and  draws  up  proposals  for 
hie  Council  of  Ministers,  much  as  our  executive 
ranch  does.  Second,  the  Commission  is 
liarged  with  insuring  the  proper  execution  of 
le  treaty  and  of  decisions  taken  by  organs  of 
le  Community.  It  can  issue  regulations  and 
irectives  addressed  to  private  businesses  and 
idivi duals  as  well  as  to  governments.  And  it 
in  call  both  governments  and  individuals  to 
ccount  for  failing  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
nder  the  treaty. 

The  second  branch  of  the  executive  is  the 
iouncil  of  Ministers,  comprised  of  one  minister 
rom  each  member  state.  It  is  the  only  organ 
f  the  Community  whose  members  represent 
overnments.  The  primary  function  of  the 
ouncil  is  to  pass  on  proposals  of  the  Com- 
lission.  It  does  so  in  most  cases  by  weighted 
oting,  France,   Germany,   and  Italy  having 


four  votes  each,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
two  each,  and  Luxembourg  one  vote.  Pro- 
posals of  the  Commission  can  in  general  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  by  a  qualified  majority, 
normally  12  of  the  17  votes  assigned,  but  they 
can  be  modified  only  by  unanimous  vote.  This 
gives  the  Commission  considerable  leverage  in 
getting  its  proposals  accepted  since  the  Council 
is  often  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  accepting 
them  or  leaving  the  problems  unsolved.  In 
practice  the  Commission  often  serves  as  medi- 
ator between  member  states  in  the  Council, 
modifying  its  own  proposals  until  it  can  secure 
a  qualified  majority  for  accepting  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  recent  poultry  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  have  shown,2  the 
Commission  may  consider  that  its  authority  in 
a  particular  matter  is  limited  and  may  go  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  for  authorization  to  take 
certain  actions. 

Many  fundamental  matters  require  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  Council,  although  the  treaty 
provides  for  the  progressive  elimination  of  the 
veto.  For  example,  article  101  directs  the 
Commission  to  consult  with  member  states 
whenever  a  disparity  between  their  legislative 
or  administrative  provisions  "distorts  the  con- 
ditions of  competition."  If  the  consultations 
fail  to  resolve  the  problem  the  Council  is  em- 
powered to  issue  directives  to  the  states  con- 
cerned. The  exercise  of  this  power  required 
unanimous  vote  during  the  first  of  the  three 
transition  stages  but  now  requires  only  a  quali- 
fied majority. 

This  brief  description  necessarily  oversimpli- 
fies the  relationship  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Council.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
neither  is  subordinate  to  the  other  and  they 
jointly  dispose  of  the  decisionmaking  power  of 
the  Community.  The  treaty  leaves  vague  the 
details  of  their  collaboration,  providing  only 
that  it  shall  be  settled  "by  mutual  agreement." 

European  Parliamentary  Assembly 

The  third  organ  is  the  European  Parliamen- 
tary Assembly,  composed  of  142  parliamen- 
tarians, 36  each  from  Germany,  France,  and 


2  For  background,   see  Bulletin  of  June  24,  1963, 
p.  996. 
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Italy,  14  each  from  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  6  from  Luxembourg.  The  parlia- 
mentarians are  now  elected  by,  and  from  the 
membership  of,  national  parliaments,  but 
eventually  they  will  be  elected  by  direct  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  parliament  has  already 
drawn  up  a  draft  agreement  of  23  articles  pro- 
viding for  European  elections,  but  this  agree- 
ment has  yet  to  receive  the  unanimous  approval 
of  member  states. 

Even  though  they  are  now  appointed  by 
and  from  national  legislatures,  the  parliamen- 
tarians are  not  national  representatives.  The 
treaty  refers  to  them  as  "representatives  of  the 
peoples  of  the  States  united  within  the  Com- 
munity." They  arrange  themselves  along 
party  and  political  lines,  rather  than  in  na- 
tional groups.  And  the  rides  of  procedure  of 
the  parliament  provide  for  the  formation  of 
supranational  political  parties.  These  parties, 
of  which  there  are  several,  have  permanent  sec- 
retariats, are  financed  in  part  by  Community 
funds,  and  correspond  to  the  major  political 
parties  in  Europe. 

On  paper  the  parliament  has  only  one  signif- 
icant power.  It  can,  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
censure  the  Commission  and  oust  its  members. 
In  a  variety  of  ways,  however,  the  parliament 
has  made  itself  a  more  important  body  than 
the  treaty  suggests.  It  has,  for  example,  an 
elaborately  developed  committee  structure,  with 
13  standing  committees.  And  it  has  put  to 
good  use  its  right  to  propose  oral  and  written 
questions  to  the  Commission  and  the  Council. 
In  part  the  significance  of  the  parliament  lies 
simply  in  the  fact  it  exists  and  that  some  day 
it  may  form  a  significant  element  of  a  Europe 
unified  politically  as  well  as  economically. 

Court  of  Justice 

The  importance  of  the  fourth  institution — 
the  Court  of  Justice — will  not  surprise  the 
American  lawyer,  though  it  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised some  European  observers  not  so  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  federalism  and  economic 
regulation  by  a  central  organization.  The 
Court  is  composed  of  seven  judges  appointed 
for  6-year  terms,  again  "by  the  Governments 
of  Member  States  acting  in  common  agree- 
ment."   The  judges  must  be  qualified  for  the 
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highest  judicial  office  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries or  be  jurists  of  recognized  competence. 
The  statute  of  the  Court,  which  is  a  protocol  to 
the  Rome  Treaty,  provides  that  the  Court's 
deliberations  "shall  be  and  shall  remain  secret." 
Following  the  continental  legal  tradition,  this 
has  been  interpreted  as  precluding  dissenting 
opinions.  Hearings  of  the  Court  are  public, 
and  the  judgments  of  the  Court  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  statement  of  reasons  and  must  be 
read  in  open  court. 

Two  advocates-general  assist  the  Court. 
Their  function  is  to  act  as  a  friend  of  the  court, 
that  is  to  present  reasoned  opinions  to  the  Court 
on  all  issues  of  law  raised  by  a  case,  whether 
or  not  these  issues  have  been  argued  by  the 
parties.  The  advocates-general  participate  in 
proceedings  before  the  Court  but  not  in  its 
deliberations.  The  Court  is,  of  course,  free  to 
disregard  the  conclusions  of  the  advocates- 
general. 

In  contrast  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  the  Community  court  exercises  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.  Its  writ  extends  to  mem- 
ber states,  to  organs  of  the  Community,  and 
to  individuals.  Judgments  of  the  Court  are 
enforcible  against  member  states,  and  judg- 
ments and  orders  against  individuals  are  to  be 
enforced  with  the  aid  of  instrumentalities  of  the 
member  states. 

The  Commission  can  summon  a  member  state 
before  the  Court  for  failing  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty.  So  can  another  member 
state.    Under  article  171  of  the  Rome  Treaty. 

If  the  Court  of  Justice  finds  that  a  Member  State 
has  failed  to  fulfil  any  of  its  obligations  under  this 
Treaty,  such  State  shall  take  the  measures  required 
for  the  implementation  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  organ  of  the  Com- 
munity, or  any  natural  or  legal  person  with  an 
interest  in  an  action  or  decision  of  the  Council 
or  the  Commission  (including  a  failure  to  act), 
can  secure  judicial  review  of  such  actions  by 
the  Commission  or  Council.  The  Court's  juris- 
diction also  extends  to  civil  actions  for  damages 
against  the  Community,  to  arbitration  in  which 
the  Community  is  a  party,  and  to  disputes  con- 
cerning employees  of  the  Community. 

Finally,  the  Court  has  a  federal-question 
jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  our  Supreme 
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3pnrt,  although  it  is  exercised  in  a  somewhat 
lifiVivnt  manner.  In  addition  to  its  original 
urisdietion  over  questions  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  the  validity  and  inter- 
net at  ion  of  acts  of  the  institutions  of  the  Com- 
uinity.  and  the  interpretation  of  statutes  of  any 
xxlies  established  by  the  Council,  the  Court 
iay  lender  preliminary  decisions  for  use  in  mu- 
jeipa]  proceedings  -when  any  such  question  is 
aised.  Under  article  177  lower  national  courts 
')/?//  refer  such  questions  to  the  Court  of  Justice 
or  a  preliminary  decision.  But  any  domestic 
ourt  or  tribunal  from  whose  decisions  no  ap- 
>eal  lies  under  domestic  law  must  refer  such 
uestions  to  the  Court,  prior  to  the  rendering 
f  its  own  final  judgment.  Thus  the  procedure 
3  the  reverse  of  ours,  presumably  to  avoid  the 
mbarrassment  of  appeal  from  the  highest  court 
f  a  sovereign  state.  But  the  function  is  the 
ame.  The  Community  court  sees  to  it  that  the 
reaties  are  applied  in  a  uniform  manner. 

low  the  Common  Market  Works 

In  this  assembly  of  lawyers  it  seems  appro- 
bate to  discuss  in  some  detail  at  least  one  case, 
•hich  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment 
nd  which  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  way 
he  Common  Market  works. 
Bosch,  the  well-known  German  automotive 
nd  appliance  manufacturer,  had  since  1903  had 
n  agreement  with  a  Dutch  company,  van  Rijn, 
hereby  van  Rijn  had  exclusive  rights  to  sell 
II  of  Bosch's  products  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
rder  to  safeguard  this  right  and  similar  ar- 
ingements  with  other  countries,  Bosch  had 
?reed  to  include  in  every  sales  contract  within 
rermany  a  condition  that  the  product  sold 
)uld  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  exported 
ithout  the  written  consent  of  Bosch. 
In  the  years  1959  and  1960 — i.e.  after  the 
fective  date  of  the  Rome  Treaty  but  before 
le  regulations  under  the  antitrust  articles  had 
een  issued — defendant  imported  Bosch  refrig- 
"ators  into  the  Netherlands,  apparently  from 
firm  in  Germany  selling  the  refrigerators  in 
iolation  of  its  contract  with  Bosch.  Bosch 
id  van  Rijn  thereupon  brought  suit  in  Hol- 
ind  against  the  Dutch  importer,  seeking,  in 
feet,  damages  and  an  injunction.  Defendant 
Imitted  the  essential  facts  but  said  that  the 


action  was  based  on  a  contract  contrary  to  the 
Common  Market  treaty,  in  particular  to  article 

85  prohibiting  any  agreements  "which  have  as 
their  object  or  result  the  prevention,  restriction 
or  distortion  of  competition  within  the  Com- 
mon Market."  Under  article  85(2)  "Any 
agreements  or  decisions  prohibited  pursuant  to 
this  Article  shall  be  null  and  void."  There- 
fore, said  the  defendant,  no  action  can  lie 
against  him  based  on  the  contract  made  by  Bosch 
with  van  Rijn  or  with  the  German  purchaser. 

The  District  Court  in  Rotterdam  found  for 
plaintiffs,  on  the  grounds  that  articles  85  and 

86  of  the  Rome  Treaty  were  not  self-execut- 
ing— i.e.  they  could  not  have  the  effect  of  annul- 
ling a  contract  between  private  parties  without 
the  promulgation  of  rules  by  the  Commission. 
Defendant  appealed,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  The  Hague  ruled  that  the  question  should 
be  referred  to  the  Community  court.  Plaintiffs 
petitioned  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  quash  the  judgment  of  referral  and 
then  argued  to  the  Community  court  that  it 
could  not  decide  the  question  because  the 
judgment  of  the  Hague  court  was  not  final. 
Briefs  were  submitted  by  the  parties  and  also 
by  the  EEC  Commission  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  Community  court  held  first  that  it  did 
have  jurisdiction.  Article  177,  as  it  said,  was 
designed  precisely  for  questions  referred  by  a 
domestic  court  prior  to  final  judgment.  The 
Court  also  rejected  a  contention  by  the  French 
Government  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  since 
the  regulations  under  article  87  had  not  yet 
been  issued  and  therefore  the  Commission  still 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  competition  articles. 

On  the  merits  the  Court  decided  (contrary, 
incidentally,  to  the  argument  of  the  advocate- 
general)  that  articles  85  and  86  were  not  di- 
rectly effective  in  the  absence  of  the  issuance  of 
the  Commission's  regulations  and  proceedings 
thereunder.  The  Court  said  that  the  treaty 
contemplated  restrictive  arrangements  which 
would  be  permissible  and  that  a  contrary  ruling 
would  have  the  intolerable  consequence  that  an 
arrangement  that  had  been  annulled  could  sub- 
sequently be  declared  valid.    As  to  the  question 
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of  whether  the  particular  arrangements  would 
be  in  violation  of  article  85,  which  the  Nether- 
lands court  had  also  asked,  the  Court  of  Justice 
said  only  that  it  would  not  exclude  the  possi- 
bility but  would  not  now  rule  on  the  question. 
I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  correct- 
ness of  the  decision  or  what,  if  anything,  it 
portends  for  the  implementation  of  antitrust 
law  in  the  Community.  I  think  the  case  is  in- 
teresting, however,  not  only  for  what  it  shows 
about  the  relation  between  the  Court  and  the 
Community  but  for  what  it  shows  about  the 
role  of  the  Commission  and  about  the  problems 
of  applying  general  principles  of  economic  reg- 
ulation to  specific  cases. 

Barriers'to  Trade 

In  discussing  the  Common  Market  in  this 
country  we  think  generally  of  common  external 
tariffs  and  internal  tariff  reductions.  But  tar- 
iffs are  only  the  first  step.  If  the  aim  of  the 
Common  Market  is  to  avoid  the  distorting  ef- 
fects of  national  boundaries  and  to  "promote 
throughout  the  Community  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  economic  activities"  (article  2), 
it  is  evident  that  a  great  many  other  matters 
besides  tariffs  become  subjects  of  common  con- 
cern. Cartel  policy,  of  course,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  Community  activity,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  coal  and  steel,  and  we  are 
told  this  will  increase  steadily.  But  once  these 
obvious  forms  of  distorting  factors  have  been 
dealt  with,  other  factors  of  economic  life  emerge 
as  significant  barriers  to  international  trade. 

Freight  rates,  for  example,  can  distort  com- 
petitive patterns.  In  at  least  one  instance  the 
Community  was  seriously  concerned  over  a  sit- 
uation in  which  rates  for  coal  from  the  Ruhr 
to  steel  manufacturing  plants  in  Germany  were 
lower  than  the  comparable  rates  from  the  Ruhr 
to  steel  plants  in  France.  Varying  national 
taxes,  particularly  the  turnover  or  value-added 
taxes  of  which  the  Europeans  are  so  fond,  could 
distort  competitive  positions  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  tariff  barriers.  Tax  policy  in  turn 
cannot  rationally  be  formulated  without  some 
attention  to  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  All 
of  these  matters  are  under  study  by  the  Com- 
mission and  by  working  parties  throughout  the 
six  countries. 


It  is  difficult  to  know  where  this  trend  wi 
end.  For  example,  as  goods,  capital,  and  crel 
can  move  freely  among  the  six  countries,  wha 
about  the  movement  of  labor?  Speeulatio 
about  the  extent  of  this  development  is  bot 
beyond  my  competence  and  beyond  the  scop 
of  this  discussion.  I  do  want  to  point  out,  Ikw 
ever,  that  the  above  examples  suggest  an  ir., 
evitable  interaction  of  economic  and  politic; 
consequences  and  a  gradual  narrowing  of  th 
field  of  choice  for  the  member  states.  If,  fc 
instance,  not  only  tariffs  but  tax  rates  and  po 
icies,  interest  rates,  and  economic  growth  i, 
general  are  governed  by  Community  decision: 
what  will  be  the  issues  in  elections  in  the  men 
ber  states?  I  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  the 
there  will  be  no  issues.  But  it  seems  not  to 
farfetched  to  suggest  that  something  like  th 
diminution  of  the  area  of  control  experience 
by  our  own  States  vis-a-vis  the  Federal  Goverr 
ment  will  be  experienced  by  the  members  of  th 
Community. 

With  this  development,  the  Court,  as  arbite 
of  the  state-Community  relationship,  is  boun 
to  assume  increasing  importance.  Our  own  ca£ 
law  under  the  commerce  clause  demonstrate 
that  economic  and  political  problems  are  nc 
easily  detached  from  the  mainstream  of  polil 
ical  and  social  life.  While  the  analogous  pre 
visions  to  our  own  commerce  clause  are  at  one 
more  limited  and  more  detailed,  it  is  inten 
esting  to  note  that  the  Rome  Treaty  has  it 
own  "necessary  and  proper"  clause.  Article  23 
says: 

If  any  action  by  the  Community  appears  necessar 
to  achieve,  in  the  functioning  of  the  Common  Marke 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  Community  in  cases  wher 
this  Treaty  has  not  provided  for  the  requisite  power 
of  action,  the  Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimou 
vote  in  a  proposal  of  the  Commission  and  after  tb 
Assembly  has  been  consulted,  shall  enact  the  appn 
priate  provisions. 

We  can  expect,  I  think,  that  the  importanc 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  our  country,  whicl 
always  surprises  continental  observers,  will  sur 
prise  them  less  and  less.  Already  they  are  be 
ginning  to  see  that  a  decision  agreed  to  by  th 
Community  and,  through  the  Council,  by  al 
of  the  member  countries  may  hurt  individual 
whose  own  government  will  not  provide  then 
with  a  remedy.    But  the  Community's  Cour 
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of  Justice  will  hear  their  cases  and  may  pro- 
vide direct  relief. 

In  recent  months  the  Common  Market  has 
not  enjoyed  quite  the  glamor  and  elation  which 
we  had  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
primary  reason,  of  course,  was  the  French  veto 
last  January  of  British  membership  in  the  Com- 
munity. Aside  from  this  rather  blunt  act,  and 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  it,  the  Market 
has  seen  uncertainty  in  the  movement  toward 
a  common  agricultural  policy,  problems  with 
harmonization  of  transportation  rules,  and  in 
pneral  a  leveling  in  the  growth  rate  both  in 
economic  production  and  in  institutional 
development. 

But  since  1959,  trade  among  the  member 
states  has  increased  73  percent,  trade  between 
the  Common  Market  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
lias  increased  27  percent,  and  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  Community  has  increased  by 
U  percent.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  pre- 
liminary skirmishes  prior  to  the  "Kennedy 
Round"  of  tariff  negotiations  that  the  Six  are 
i  powerful  bargaining  unit  and  can  wield  an 
nfluence  comparable  only  to  our  own.  The 
Community  is  already  too  intertwined  to  be 
inraveled  even  if  the  members  wished  to  do  so, 
ind  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  that  they 
vill. 

Perhaps  I  have  strayed  somewhat  from  the 
tated  topic,  which  was  the  organization  of  the 
Community.  But  even  in  its  short  life,  it  seems 
o  me,  the  Community  has  achieved  its  own 
lynamism,  and  its  organization  cannot  be  dis- 
ussed  meaningfully  without  saying  something 
»f  its  movement  and  direction.  In  closing,  I 
an  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  description 
if  the  European  Community  given  by  the 
/hairman  of  the  EEC  Commission  in  a  recent 
peech  at  Columbia.  "The  European  Commu- 
ity,"  in  the  words  of  Professor  [Walter]  Hall- 
tein,  "is  not  just  a  new  power  bloc  or  a  new 
oalition.  It  is  not  .  .  .  just  the  magnification 
f  19th-century  nationalism  to  a  more  than  na- 
ional  scale.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  a  new 
lethod  and  a  new  approach  to  the  relations 
etween  states.  .  .  .  While  it  is  not  some  brand 
f  'Instant  Federalism,'  it  is  an  attempt  to  build 
n  a  federal  pattern  a  democratically  conse- 
nted Europe.  Essentially,  the  Community 
lay  be  described  as  a  federation  in  the  making." 


Foreign  Policy  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Boston 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
August  8  (press  release  410)  that  it  will 
hold  its  next  regional  foreign  policy  conference 
at  Boston  on  September  11  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Boston  World  Affairs  Council. 
Representatives  of  the  press,  radio,  television, 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned 
with  foreign  policy,  and  community  and  busi- 
ness leaders  from  the  six  New  England  States 
are  being  invited  to  participate. 

This  will  be  the  eleventh  in  the  series  of 
regional  conferences  which  began  in  July  1961 
at  San  Francisco  and  Denver.  The  purpose  of 
these  regional  meetings  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  senior  Government  officials  who  carry 
responsibility  for  foreign  policy  to  meet  with 
community  leaders,  media  representatives,  and 
other  interested  persons  to  explore  in  depth  and 
exchange  views  on  matters  of  current  import  in 
world  affairs. 

Officials  of  the  Government  participating  in 
the  conference  will  be  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs; 
Frank  M.  Coffin,  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Operations,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment ;  Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs;  Adam  Yarmolin- 
sky,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs; 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs ;  and  Mose  L.  Harvey,  a  member  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Council  of  the  Department  of 
State. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Pakistan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Pakis- 
tan, Ghulam  Ahmed,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Kennedy  on  August  13.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 419  dated  August  13. 
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Conference  on  Export  Expansion 
Called  by  President 

The  White  House  announced  on  August  15 
that  a  national  conference  on  export  expansion 
will  be  held  at  Washington  September  17  and 
18  to  spur  the  sales  of  American  goods  abroad. 
President  Kennedy  will  address  the  opening 
session  on  September  17. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
will  preside.  Vice  chairmen  of  the  conference 
will  be  Neil  C.  Hurley,  Jr.,  chairman,  National 
Export  Expansion  Council,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president,  Thor  Power  Tool  Com- 
pany; Fred  C.  Foy,  honorary  chairman,  Na- 
tional Export  Expansion  Council,  and  chairman 


of  the  board,  Koppers  Company,  Inc. ;  anc 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
International  Business  Machines.  Over  20C 
business  leaders  have  been  invited  to  participate. 
A  Federal  interagency  committee  under  the  di- 
rection of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  organizing  the 
conference. 

Other  speakers  include  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L 
Freeman,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  Ambassador  Christian  A.  Herter,  the, 
President's  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  and  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Scheduled  September  Through  November  1963 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Tungsten:  Working  Group  .... 
WHO  Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific:  14th  Session  . 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee 

GATT  Action  Committee 

FAO  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  5th  Session    .    . 

U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  Extraordinary  Session     .    . 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Seminar  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Family 

Law. 

52d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 

GATT  Committee  on  Budget,  Finance,  and  Administration     .    . 
U.N.   ECAFE   Working  Party  on   Economic   Development  and 

Planning:  8th  Session. 
5th  FAO  Conference  on  Wood  Technology  .... 

IMCO  Council:   9th  Session 

Meeting  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  for  High  Seas  Fisheries 

of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 


New  York 

Port  Moresby,  Papua 

Geneva     

Geneva     

Rome 

New  York 

London     

Bogota  

Belgrade 

Geneva     

Bangkok  

Madison,  Wis     .    .    . 

London     

Tokyo  


Sept.  2- 
Sept.  5- 
Sept.  9- 
Sept.  9- 
Sept.  9- 
Sept.  9- 
Sept.  10- 
Sept.  10- 

Sept.  12- 
Sept.  16- 
Sept.  16- 

Sept.  16- 
Sept.  16- 
Sept.  16- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Aug.  13,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
BIRPI,  United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property ;  CCIR,  Comite" 
consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comite  consultatif  international  telegraphique  el 
telephonique ;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East; 
ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade ;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency ;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council ;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization ;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  foi 
European  Migration  ;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization ;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization ;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union ;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development ;  PAIIO,  Pan  American  Healtb  Organization ;  U.N.,  United  Nations ;  UNESCO,  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  WHO,  World  Health  Organi- 
zation ;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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J.N.  General  Assembly:  18th  Session 

CAO  Limited  Southeast  Asia  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  . 

2th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

nternational  Hank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  International  Finance  Corporation, 
International  Development  Association:  Annual  Meetings  of 
Boards  of  Governors. 

J.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee 

AEA  General  Conference:  7th  Regular  Session 

TU  CCITT  Working  Parties  of  Study  Group  IV 

nternational  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  Symposium 
on  the  Measurement  of  Abundance  of  Fish  Stocks. 

Ixecutive  Committee  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees: 10th  Session. 

J.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  9th  Session    .    . 

nternational  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  51st  Statutory 
Meeting. 

LO  Technical  Conference  on  Employment  Policy 

Caribbean  Organization  Council:  4th  Meeting 

'AHO  Executive  Committee:  49th  Meeting 

(ATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification 

th  Round  of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations 

f.N.  Conference  on  Cocoa 

INESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  3d 
Session. 

iECD  Ministers  of  Science 

LN    ECE  Timber  Committee:   21st  Session 

CEM  Executive  Committee:  22d  Session 

IATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Paymento  Restrictions  .... 

TU  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference  To  Allocate 
Frequency  Bands  for  Space  Radiocommunication  Purposes. 

CEM  Council:  20th  Session 

MCO  Assembly:  3d  Session 

lth  Pan  American  Railwav  Congress 

LN.  ECE  Committee  on  Trade 

IRPI:  Committee  of  Experts  on  Problems  of  Less  Developed 
Countries  in  Field  of  Industrial  Property. 

'.N.  ECA  Conference  on  African  Electric  Power  Problems  .    .    . 

IATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .    .    . 

PU  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies:  Management 
Council. 

DAO  Air  Traffic  Control  Automation  Panel:  3d  Meeting  .... 

DAO  Visual  Aids  Panel:  3d  Meeting 

MCO  Council:  10th  Session 

onsultative  Committee  for  Cooperative  Economic  Development 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  15th  Meeting. 

iternational  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  7th  Session   .... 

Duth  Pacific  Commission:  25th  Session 

fMO  Regional  Association  VI  (Europe) :  4th  Session 

^-ECOSOC:  2d  Regular  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Expert  Level. 

V-ECOSOC:  2d    Regular    Annual    Meeting   at   the    Ministerial 

Level. 

ECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  II  (Eco- 
nomic Growth). 

.N./FAO   Intergovernmental    Committee   on   the   World   Food 

Program:  4th  Session. 

ATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions  .... 

^0  Governing  Body:  157th  Session  (and  its  committees)   .    .    . 

rU  CCITT  Working  Party  of  Study  Groups  V  and  XV    .    .    . 

AO  Council:  41st  Session 

.N.  ECE  Iron  and  Steel  Symposium 

IT  CCITT  Study  Group  V  (Protection) 

rU  CCITT  Working  Party  of  Study  Group  XV  (Transmission 

Systems) . 

AO  Conference:  12th  Session 

HCO  Working  Group  on  Tonnage  Measurement 

3AO  Panel  of  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  5th  Meeting    .... 

'HO/FAO/IAEA  Seminar  on  the  Protection  of  the  Public  in  the 

Event  of  Radiation  Accidents. 

ECD  Ministerial  Meeting 

3AO  Meteorology/Operation  Division 

ATT  Contracting  Parties:  21st  Session 

rU  CCIR/CCITT  Plan  Committee  for  the  Development  of  the 

International   Network. 

3AO  Airworthiness  Committee:  6th  Session 

iternational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  10th  Meeting. 


New  York Sept.  17- 

Bangkok Sept.  17- 

Buenos  Aires Sept.  23- 

Washington Sept.  23- 

Geneva Sept.  23- 

Vienna Sept.  23- 

Geneva Sept.  24- 

Madrid Sept.  25- 

Geneva Sept.  30- 

Bangkok Sept.  30- 

Madrid Sept.  30- 

Geneva Sept.  30- 

San  Juan September 

Washington September 

Geneva September 

Geneva September 

Geneva September 

Paris September 

Paris Oct.    2- 

Geneva Oct.    7- 

Geneva Oct.    7- 

Geneva Oct.    7- 

Geneva Oct.    7- 

Geneva Oct.  14- 

London Oct.  16- 

MSxico,  D.F Oct.  18- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Addis  Ababa Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Washington Oct.  28- 

Montreal Oct.  28- 

Montreal Oct.  28- 

London Oct.  29- 

Bangkok Oct.  31- 

Geneva October 

Noumea October 

Vienna October 

Sao  Paulo October 

Sao  Paulo October 

Paris Nov.    4- 

Rome Nov.    4- 

Geneva Nov.    4- 

Geneva Nov.    4- 

Geneva Nov.    6- 

Rome Nov.  11- 

Prague Nov.  11- 

Geneva Nov.  11- 

Geneva Nov.  11- 

Rome Nov.  16- 

London Nov.  18- 

Montreal Nov.  18- 

Geneva Nov.  18- 

Paris Nov.  19- 

Paris Nov.  19- 

Geneva Nov.  21- 

Rome Nov.  25- 

Montreal  or  Paris November 

Vancouver November 
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A  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as  those 
listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United 
Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 

Security  Council 

Letter  dated  July  9,  19*53,  from  the  representative  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  regarding  the  situation  in  northern  Iraq, 
S/5345,  July  9,  1963,  2  pp.,  and  S/5345/Corr.  1, 
July  10,  1963,  1  p. ;  letter  dated  July  10,  1963,  from 
the  representative  of  Iraq  in  reply,  S/5346,  July  10, 
1963,  2  pp. 

Note  by  the  Secretary-General  transmitting  to  the 
Security  Council  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
covering  the  period  from  July  17,  1962  to  June  26, 
1963.     S/5340.    July  11,  1963.    62  pp. 

Letter  dated  July  19,  1963,  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  With  Regard  to 
the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples  transmitting  the  Committee's  report  on  ter- 
ritories under  Portuguese  administration  (A/5446/ 
Add.l).     S/5356.     July  19,  1963.    89  pp. 

Letter  dated  July  23,  1963,  from  the  deputy  representa- 
tive of  Spain  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  regarding  an  assertion  made  by  the 
representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  Spanish  troops  in  Portuguese  territory, 
S/5369,  July  24,  1963,  1  p. ;  and  letter  dated  July  25 
from  the  deputy  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
reply,  S/5371,  July  25, 1963, 1  p. 

Letter  dated  July  1,  1963,  from  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council  transmitting 
a  copy  of  a  memorandum  from  the  Haitian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  regarding  a  re- 
port of  the  OAS  committee  responsible  for  studying 
the  dispute  between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic.    S/5374.     July  26,  1963.     14  pp. 


General  Assembly 

United    Nations    Conference    on    Consular   Relations. 
Guide  to  the  Draft  Articles  on  Consular  Relations 
adopted    by    the    International    Law    Commission. 
A/CONF.25/5.     January  8,  1963.    170  pp. 
Information     From     Non-Self-Governing    Territories. 
Summaries  of  information  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General for  1961  on  African  and  adjacent  ter- 
ritories.    A/5401.    March  12,  1963.    254  pp. 
International  Law  Commission : 
Digest  of  Decisions  of  National  Courts  Relating  to 
Succession  of  States  and  Governments.     A/CN.4/ 
157.     April  18, 1963.     140  pp. 
Second    Report    on    the    Law    of    Treaties    by    Sir 
Humphrey  Waldock.    A/CN.4/156/Add.2,  April  30, 
1963,  23  pp.,  and  A/CN.4/156/Add.3,  June  5,  1963. 
4  pp. 
Question  of  Extended  Participation  in  General  Multi- 
lateral Treaties  Concluded  Under  the  Auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations.     Report  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Waldock.     A/CN.4/162.     June  25,  1963.     14  pp. 


Addendum  to  First  Report  on  Relations  Betwee: 
States  and  Intergovernmental  Organizations  b 
Abdullah  El-Erian.  A/CN.4/161/Add.  1.  Juried 
1963.     4  pp. 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Spaa 
Letter  dated  June  6,  1963,  from  the  U.S.  ropresenta 
tive  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  regardim 
Project  West  Ford.  A/AC/105/15.  June  7,  1963 
7  pp. 

The  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  th 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  Letters  addressed  to  th 
Secretary-General  from  representatives  of  variou 
countries  regarding  General  Assembly  Resolutio: 
1761  (XVII)  :  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  A/5427,  June  « 
1963,  2  pp. ;  Cameroon,  A/5449,  July  19,  1963,  ?,  pp. 
Costa  Rica,  A/5425,  June  6,  1963,  2  pp.;  Czechc 
Slovakia  (note  verbale),  A/5451,  July  19,  1963,  2  pp. 
India  (note  verbale) ,  A/5452,  July  19, 1963,  6  pp. ;  Pc 
land,  A/5439,  July  16,  1963,  2  pp. ;  Ukrainian  S.S.B 
(note  verbale),  A/5424,  June  6,  1963,  2  pp. 

Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  th 
Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Rf 
public  of  South  Africa.  A/5453.  July  19,  196c 
53  pp. 

Views  on  payment  of  arrears  in  financial  contribution; 
Letter  dated  June  10,  1963,  from  the  representativ 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Genera. 
A/5431,  June  11,  1963,  3  pp.;  note  verbale  date. 
June  17,  1963  from  the  representative  of  Czechc 
Slovakia  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General,  A/5433 
June  20, 1963,  3  pp. 

Constitutions,  Electoral  Laws  and  Other  Legal  In 
struments  Relating  to  the  Political  Rights  o 
Women.  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General 
A/5456.     July  24, 1963.     47  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  living  re 
sources  of  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  2fl 
1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Venezuela,  July  10,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at  Moscov 
August  5,  1963.1 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Iceland,  Jordan 
Laos,  Lebanon,  Sweden,  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Uruguay,  August  12,  1963;  Costa  Rica,  Iraq,  Ja 
maica,  Nicaragua,  Spain,  Syrian  Arab  Republic 
August  13,  1963 ;  Algeria,  Burma,  Japan,  Pakistan 
August  14,  1963;  Paraguay,  August  15,  1963;  Co 
lombia,  Libya,  Venezuela,  August  16,  1963. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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atents 

grcement  for  the  mutual  safeguarding  of  secrecy  of 
invention  relating  to  defense  and  for  which  applica- 
tions for  patents  have  been  made.  Done  at  Paris 
September  21,  11X50.  Entered  into  force  January  12, 
1961.  TIAS  4672. 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  August  15,  1963. 

afety  at  Sea 

onvention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.     Signed  at  London 
June    10.    1948.     Entered   into   force   November  19, 
1952.     TIAS  2495. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nigeria,  July  3,  1963. 

elecommunicatiorts 

lternational   telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     En- 
tered  into  force  January  1,   1961 ;  for   the  United 
States  October  23,  1961.     TIAS  4892. 
Accession  deposited:  Liechtenstein,  July  25,  1963. 

'elegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision.  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22.  1952,  with  appendixes  and  final  pro- 
tocol. Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  Liberia,  May  20,  1963. 

adio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
international  telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
1961.     TIAS  4893. 

Notifications   of   approval:  Liberia,   May   20,   1963; 
Mali,  April  26, 1963. 

rade 

rotocol   for  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  General 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva 

April  30,  1963. 

Arc,  ptance:  Spain,  July  30, 1963. 

Ent<_  rs  into  force:  August  29, 1963. 

fomen — Political  Rights 

iter-American  convention  on  the  granting  of  political 
rights  to  women.     Done  at  Bogota  May  2,  1948.     En- 
tered into  force  April  22,  1949.* 
Ratification  deposited:  Paraguay,  August  5,  1963. 


BILATERAL 


ominican  Republic 

?ricuHural  commodity  agreement.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington August  13,  1963.  Entered  into  force  August 
13,  1963. 

ermany,  Federal  Republic  of 

?reement  extending  the  agreement  of  August  2,  1955, 
as  extended  (TIAS  3464,  4062,  4490,  4854),  relating 
to  the  lease  of  air  navigation  equipment.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  July  1  and  24,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  July  24, 1963. 

iet-Nam 

?reement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1957  (TIAS  3932),  so  as  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional investment  guaranties  authorized  by  new  U.S. 
legislation.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Saigon 
August  8,  1963.     Entered  into  force  August  8,  1963. 

'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Appointments 

M.  Carl  Walske  as  scientific  attache,  to  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
European  Regional  Organizations  at  Paris,  effective 
August  12.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  421  dated  August  13.) 
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Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Turkey, 
amending  the  agreement  of  July  29,  1961,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ankara  November  21, 
1962.  Entered  into  force  November  21,  1962.  TIAS 
5235.     3  pp.     5#. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Nigeria.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Lagos  August  28  and  De- 
cember 24,  1962.  Entered  into  force  December  24, 
1962.     TIAS  5237.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Greece — 
Signed  at  Athens  October  22,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
October  22,  1962.  With  related  letter.  TIAS  5238. 
7  pp.     10«(. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  the  Ivory 
Coast.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Abidjan  Decem- 
ber 1,  1961.  Entered  into  force  December  1,  1961. 
TIAS  5242.     5  pp.     5<f. 

Technical  Cooperation.  Agreement  with  Afghanistan, 
amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of  June  30, 
1953,  as  amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Kabul  September  25  and  November  7,  1962. 
Entered   into   force   November   7,    1962.     TIAS    5243. 

3  pp.     54. 

Aviation — Continued  Application  of  Certain  Agree- 
ments to  Scheduled  Services  Between  the  United 
States  and  Jamaica.  Agreement  with  Jamaica.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Kingston  October  25  and 
November  29,  1962.  Entered  into  force  November  29, 
1962.     TIAS  5244.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  India.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  New  Delhi  November  13 
and  21,  1962.  Entered  into  force  November  21,  1962. 
Operative  retroactively  December  20, 1961.     TIAS  5247. 

4  pp.     5tf. 
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General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Protocol 
for  the  accession  of  Portugal  to  the  agreement  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1947.  Done  at  Geneva  April  6,  1962.  Entered 
into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  July  1, 
1962.     TIAS  5248.     67  pp.     250. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Protocol 
for  the  accession  of  Israel  to  the  agreement  of  October 
30,  1947.  Done  at  Geneva  April  6,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  and  Israel  July 
5,  1962.  TIAS  5249.  68  pp.  250. 
Indian  Ocean  Expedition— International  Meteoro- 
logical Centre.  Agreement  with  India.  Exchange  of 
notes— Dated  at  New  Delhi  September  28  and  October 
5  and  9,  1962.  Entered  into  force  October  9,  1962. 
Operative  retroactively  October  1,  1962.  TIAS  5262. 
3  pp.     50. 

Reciprocal  Trade.  Agreement  with  Switzerland,  modi- 
fying Schedule  I  of  the  agreement  of  January  9,  1936, 
as  modified.  Exchanges  of  notes— Signed  at  Geneva 
and  Bern  January  18  and  December  20  and  28,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  January  1, 1963.  TIAS  5264.  6  pp. 
50. 

Defense— Furnishing  of  Articles  and  Services.  Agree- 
ment with  Peru.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima 
December  17  and  20,  1962.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 20,  1962.  TIAS  5265.  4  pp.  50. 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Proces- 
Verbal  extending  the  Declaration  on  the  Provisional 
Accession  of  Argentina  to  the  agreement  of  October  30, 
1947.  Done  at  Geneva  November  7, 1962.  Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  January  1,  1963.     TIAS 

5266.  6  pp.    5tf. 

Trade— United  States  Compensatory  Concessions 
Under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Agreement  with  Japan.  Signed  at  Geneva  December 
31, 1962.     Entered  into  force  December  31, 1962.     TIAS 

5267.  4  pp.     50. 

Trade — United  States  Compensatory  Concessions  Un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Agreement  with  United  Kingdom.  Signed  at  Geneva 
December  10,  1962.  Entered  into  force  December  10, 
1962.     TIAS  5268.     6  pp.     50. 

Trade.  Interim  agreement  with  Spain,  relating  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at 
Geneva  December  31,  1962.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962.     TIAS  5269.     21  pp.     150. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Jamaica. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Kingston  December  11, 
1962  and  January  4,  1963.  Entered  into  force  January 
4,  1963.     TIAS  5270.     5  pp.     50. 

Visas — Waiver  of  Fingerprinting  Requirements  for 
Nonimmigrant  Visas.  Agreement  with  Cyprus.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Nicosia  July  11,  1962  and 
January  11,  1963.  TIAS  5271.  2  pp.  50. 
Defense — Extension  of  Loan  of  Vessel.  Agreement 
with  Norway.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Oslo  No- 
vember 8,  1962  and  January  14,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  January  14,  1963.     TIAS  5272.     2  pp.     50. 

Narcotic  Drugs — Limitation  and  Regulation  of  Poppy 
Plant  Cultivation  and  Production  of,  Trade  in,  and  Use 
of  Opium.  Protocol  with  other  Governments.  Done 
at  New  York  June  23,  1953.  Entered  into  force  March 
8,  1963.     TIAS  5273.     89  pp.     300. 

Antarctica — Measures  in  Furtherance  of  Principles 
and  Objectives  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  Recommenda- 
tions adopted  at  the  second  consultative  meeting  under 
Article  IX  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  at  Buenos  Aires, 
July  28,  1962.  Effective  January  11,  1963.  TIAS 
5274.     5  pp.     50. 


Defense — Loan  of  Vessel.  Agreement  with  Pakistan 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Karachi  January  15  an< 
16,  1963.  Entered  into  force  January  16,  1963.  TIA! 
5275.    5  pp.    50. 

Meteorological  Research — Projects  in  Barbados 
Agreement  with  United  Kingdom.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Bridgetown  January  7  and  15,  1963.  Eq 
tered  into  force  January  15,  1963.  TIAS  5276.  3  pp 
H- 

Whaling.  Amendments  to  the  Schedule  to  the  Inter 
national  Whaling  Convention — Signed  at  Washingtoi 
on  December  2,  1946.  Adopted  at  the  fourteenth  meet 
ing  of  the  International  Whaling  Commission,  London 
July  6,  1962.  Entered  into  force  October  9,  1962 
TIAS  5277.     1  p.     50. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Trinidad  an< 
Tobago.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Port-of-Spaii 
January  8  and  15,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Janu 
ary  15,  1963.  TIAS  5278.  5  pp.  50. 
Visas — Waiver  of  Visa  Fees  for  Performing  Artist 
and  Groups.  Agreement  with  Poland.  Exchange  o 
notes — Dated  at  Warsaw  December  17,  1962  and  Jan 
uary  21,  1963.  Entered  into  force  January  21,  1963 
TIAS  5279.     2  pp.     50. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  12-18 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  August  12  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  410 
of  August  8  and  413  of  August  9. 


No. 
414 

*415 

*416 

417 

418 

419 

*420 

*421 

*422 
*423 


424 

425 

*426 


*427 
*428 


Date  Subject 

8/12  Lowenfeld :  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

8/12  U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

8/12  Loeb  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Guinea    (biographic  details). 

8/12  Extradition  of  Perez  Jimenez  to 
Venezuela. 

8/12    Rusk:  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

8/13     Pakistan  credentials   (rewrite). 

8/13  Itinerary  for  visit  of  King  and 
Queen  of  Afghanistan. 

8/13  Walske  appointed  scientific  attache, 
USRO    (biographic  details). 

8/14  Lodge  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Viet-Nam    (biographic  details). 

8/14  Bowdler  designated  Deputy  Coordi- 
nator for  Cuban  Affairs  (bio- 
graphic details). 

8/14    Air  talks  with  Mexico. 

8/16    Rusk :  news  conference. 

8/15  Ross  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Central  African  Republic  (bio- 
graphic details). 

8/16  Century  of  Negro  Progress  Exposi- 
tion. 

8/16     Cultural  exchange  (Cambodia). 


*Not  printed. 
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United  States  Policy  in  the  Pacific 


&y  Roger  Hilsman 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


I  am  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  speak 
before  this  16th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  in  Hawaii.  The  locale 
you  have  chosen  for  your  meeting— these  lovely 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific— is  symbolic. 
For  Hawaii  is  not  merely  our  westernmost  State 
but  our  easternmost.  It  recalls  that  for  us  the 
so-called  Far  East  is  in  fact  our  "Near  West" 
and  the  United  States  is  as  much  a  country  of 
the  Pacific  as  the  Atlantic. 

Let  us  talk,  then,  of  the  stake  that  America 
has  in  Pacific  affairs. 

It  is  a  large  one.  Along  the  Asian  shores  of 
the  Pacific  live  1  billion  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. If  you  include  the  adjacent  Indian 
Ocean,  you  must  add  another  half  billion  people. 
And  if  you  include  as  well  the  millions  who  live 
on  the  North  and  South  American  shores  of  the 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  Aug.  20  (press  release 
429). 


Pacific,  the  total  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  tl 
world's  population. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  ( 
these  figures :  The  Pacific  is  not  a  barrier  but 
highway — a  great  link  that  unites  us,  facilita 
ing  close  trade  relations  and  encouraging  tl 
free  and  friendly  contacts  that  are  basic  to 
peaceful  world. 

There  is  a  rich  diversity  in  the  cultures  of  tl 
peoples  living  along  the  Pacific  shores.  Mai 
of  the  civilizations  here  have  ancient  and  proi 
traditions.  Some  are  highly  industrialize 
Others  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  self  -generatir 
economic  growth.  And  many  are  barely  emer. 
ing  from  eons  of  a  "village"  economy. 

But  all  these  people  share  common  goa' 
They  want  peace.  They  want  a  better  life- 
doctor  for  their  children,  a  school,  a  new  ca: 
crop,  an  all-weather  road.  And  in  the  deepe 
sense,  they  want  their  freedom.  They  want  i 
opportunity  to  develop  their  full  potential 
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individuals  and  nations.  They  want — intense- 
ly— to  modernize.  But  they  want  moderniza- 
tion that  preserves  the  essence  of  their  own  cul- 
;ures. 

In  this  context  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
asks  of  United  States  foreign  policy  in  this 
Pacific  community  are  twofold: 

First — and  most  dramatic  in  terms  of  daily 
lews  headlines — we  Americans  must  help  to 
ieter  aggression  and  to  maintain  peace.  We 
mist  he  ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  crises 
hat  demand  the  use  of  our  military  power 
n  the  pursuit  of  peace — the  present  and  con- 
inuing  threats  to  the  independence  of  free 
uitions. 

But  second,  and  of  decisive  importance  in  the 
ong  span  of  history,  we  must  assist  the  peoples 
>f  the  Pacific  in  their  process  of  nation  build- 
ng.  For  free-world  military  power  is  a  means, 
lot  an  end.  Free-world  military  power  holds 
he  ring,  but  it  is  what  goes  on  inside  the  ring, 
>ehind  the  headlines,  that  builds  the  future. 
for  progress  is  not  military  but  political,  eco- 
lomic,  and  cultural. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  problems  we  face 
Jid  the  efforts  we  are  making  on  both  these 
Tonts :  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  independ- 
nce  and  in  the  struggle  for  national  develop- 
nent. 

ommunist  China,  a  Source  off  Danger 

I  turn,  first,  to  the  chief  sources  of  danger 
n  the  Pacific  community :  the  Communist  coun- 
ties and,  in  particular,  Communist  China. 

Since  1949  the  700  million  people  of  main- 
ind  China  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  of 
riendly  and  open  interchange  with  the  rest  of 
be  Pacific  community.  Their  Stalinist  leaders 
ave  shut  the  Chinese  people  in  on  themselves 
nd  ordered  them  to  regard  their  neighbors 
dth  suspicion  and  even  hate.  The  enormous 
umbers  of  the  Chinese,  their  remarkable  hu- 
lan  qualities,  and  the  glories  of  their  ancient 
ulture  and  civilization  only  accentuate  this 
ragedy — the  tragedy  of  a  revolution  that  lost 
sway. 

The  facade  of  Communist  China  is  bold  and 
angerous  looking.  The  Chinese  Communist 
saders  are  addicted  to  reckless  words.  Turned 
)  creative  tasks,  in  cooperating  with  the  broad 


mass  of  humanity,  the  numbers,  energy,  abil- 
ity, and  culture  of  the  Chinese  could  be  a  pow- 
erful force  for  good  in  the  world.  But  set 
in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  humanity,  harnessed 
to  the  aggressive  designs  of  a  tiny,  self-serving 
leadership,  the  power  of  China  dwindles.  For 
power  is  relative.  The  power  of  China  when 
combined  with  the  power  of  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity in  pursuit  of  common  goals  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  power  of  China  in  opposition 
to  the  rest  of  humanity  and  in  pursuit  of  the 
selfish  goals  of  a  narrow  leadership. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  large  population 
of  Communist  China  may  appear  to  be  an  im- 
portant power  asset.  But  from  another  point 
of  view  it  is  a  grave  source  of  weakness.  The 
pressure  of  this  very  large  population  on  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  arable  land  creates  a 
most  serious  dilemma  for  the  Peiping  regime. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
can  find  a  genuine  solution  for  their  agricul- 
tural problem,  for  example,  only  through  meth- 
ods that  contradict  Communist  ideology  and 
objectives.  It  can  do  so  only  by  increasing  in- 
centives to  farmers  and  by  a  major  redirection 
of  national  resources  away  from  development 
of  industry  and  into  agriculture.  The  Peiping 
regime  moved  a  little  way  in  those  directions 
in  the  past  year  and,  as  a  result,  achieved  some 
improvement  in  agriculture  output.  But  the 
effort  appears  to  be  far  short  of  the  massive 
infusion  of  resources  that  is  required.  And  the 
temporary  relaxation  of  controls  and  increase 
in  individual  incentives  have  led  the  farmer  to 
concentrate  on  private  production  and  to  ne- 
glect public  plots.  Consequently  the  regime 
recently  has  begun  to  revert  to  repressive 
practices.  It  is  caught  between  irreconcilable 
pressures :  the  Government's  demand  for  total 
control  and  the  economic  need  for  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  Communist  China's  industrial 
development  has  dwindled  and  many  of  its  fac- 
tories are  idle  or  working  only  part  time.  Its 
overall  trade  has  shrunk  immensely,  and  a  very 
large  fraction  of  its  limited  foreign  exchange 
has  been  used  to  buy  food. 

It  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  can  resume  industrial  growth  on  a 
major  scale  in  the  visible  future  without  the 
kinds  of  controls  on  farm  activity  that  have  the 
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effect  of  decreasing  productivity  and  without 
large-scale  aid  from  the  outside.  The  Soviet 
Union  closed  out  its  major  aid  program  3  years 
ago  and  is  showing  no  interest  in  reviving  it. 

The  Communist  Chinese  leadership  itself  has 
admitted  that  status  as  an  industrial  power — 
which  in  1958  was  envisaged  as  being  just 
around  the  corner— is  now  perhaps  30  or  40 
years  away.  And  the  Chinese  Communist  for- 
eign minister  has  predicted  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  Chinese  people  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  significantly  for  100  years. 

What  kind  of  model  is  this  for  the  world? 
Who  in  his  right  mind  would  wish  to  copy  such 
an  example — especially  when  there  are  other 
examples  in  Asia  of  much  greater  success  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  of  agricultural  productivity  specifi- 
cally? 

Let  me  be  clear  on  this  point :  We  do  not  gloat 
over  the  unhappy  condition  and  dismal  pros- 
pects of  the  people  of  mainland  China.  They 
are  a  great  people,  with  whom  we  have  had 
historic  ties  of  friendship.  In  the  ordeal  they 
are  suffering  they  have  our  sympathy,  and  their 
sorrow  is  our  sorrow. 

Effects  of  Division  in  Communist  World 

Most  people  realize  by  now  that  a  large  popu- 
lation can  be  a  source  of  economic  weakness  as 
well  as  a  source  of  economic  strength.  There 
may  still  be,  however,  a  tendency  to  equate  a 
large  population  with  military  strength.  In 
the  Korean  war  we  Americans  saw  the  Chinese 
Communists  employing  tactics  involving  large 
masses  of  men,  with  little  or  no  regard  for  cas- 
ualties. But  let  us  not  forget  that  in  that  war 
North  Korea  and  Communist  China  had  im- 
mense help  in  equipment  and  material  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  even  today  the  ability  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  manufacture  arms 
is  limited  to  relatively  simple  weapons. 

So  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  the  possible  mili- 
tary effects  of  the  great  division  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Communist  world — the  schisms 
dramatized  by  the  meetings  in  Moscow  last 
month.  It  is  now  3  years  since  the  Soviet 
Union  withdrew  its  military,  as  well  as  its  non- 
military,  technicians  and  drastically  curtailed 
its  shipments  of  military  supplies  and  equip- 


ment to  Communist  China.  Consequently,  to 
take  one  example,  the  Chinese  Communist  air 
force,  which  is  substantial  in  size  and  was  rela- 
tively modern  a  few  years  ago,  is  in  a  state  of 
rapid  obsolescence.  Moreover,  it  is  not  be]  ieved 
that  Communist  China  is  any  longer  obtaining 
spare  parts  for  existing  Soviet-supplied  equip- 
ment of  any  sort.  If  this  situation  continues 
for  long,  Communist  China's  ability  to  mount 
major  military  operations,  especially  outside  its 
borders,  will  deteriorate.  At  the  same  time, 
basic  economic  problems  have  limited  se- 
verely Communist  China's  ability  to  develop  its 
own  modern  armaments  industry  and  even  its 
present  capacity  to  sustain  for  a  long  period 
large-scale  military  operations. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  overstate  the  point. 
Compared  to  any  of  its  Asian  neighbors  except 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China  is  a  strong 
military  power.  It  has  a  very  large  army.  The 
leaders  of  Communist  China  care  little  or  noth- 
ing for  human  life.  And,  although  up  to  now 
they  have  behaved  more  circumspectly  than  they 
advised  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  behave,  they 
may  venture  reckless,  even  desperate,  actions. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility that  at  some  future  time  Peiping  and 
Moscow  will  draw  together  again. 

The  free  nations  of  Asia  are  by  no  means  out 
of  danger.  Communist  China  is  still  capable  of 
grave  and  costly  mischief.  But  it  is  not  a  for- 
midable military  power  in  terms  of  modern  tech- 
nology. And  it  lacks  the  heavy  industry,  the 
economic  margin — and  the  outside  aid,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  during  the  Second  World 
War — for  building  a  formidable  military  ma- 
chine. It  cannot  become  a  major  modern  mili- 
tary power,  overall,  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Peiping  regime  does  appear  to  be  con- 
centrating a  good  deal  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological effort  on  a  nuclear  program.  We 
hope  that  it  will  change  its  mind  and  decide 
to  adhere  to  the  recently  negotiated  test  ban 
treaty.2  But  if  it  doesn't,  we  can  anticipate 
that  one  of  these  days  it  will  explode  a  nucleai 
device.    What  would  be  the  meaning  of  that? 

It  should  be  understood,  first  of  all,  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  a  first  test  devic( 


"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  239. 
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and  an  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  on 
foreign  targets.  As  Governor  Harriman  has  re- 
ported, Chairman  Khrushchev  thinks  it  would 
take  quite  a  few  years  for  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists to  develop  a  significant  nuclear  force. 
But  even  if  it  had  such  a  force,  Peiping  would 
be  unable  to  calculate  that  the  initiation  of  nu- 
clear warfare  would  be  to  its  advantage.  For  it 
would  be  within  reach  of  main  U.S.  and  other 
free- world  power,  while  the  centers  of  free- 
world  power  would  be  well  beyond  the  reach  of 
Communist  China. 

Why  then  is  Communist  China,  although 
floundering  in  an  economic  morass,  spending  so 
much  effort  on  trying  to  make  nuclear  weapons  ? 
One  can  only  speculate  about  this.  Perhaps  it 
hopes  that  a  nuclear  capability  will  restore  some 
:>f  the  prestige  the  regime  has  lost  both  at  home 
ind  abroad.  It  may  hope  to  add  nuclear  in- 
timidation to  the  pressures  it  can  bring  to  bear 
mi  its  Asian  neighbors. 

Objectively  analyzed,  the  effects  of  a  Chinese 
Communist  nuclear  explosion  in  the  measur- 
lble  future  would  be  psychological  rather  than 
military.  And  the  psychological  results — out- 
side mainland  China,  at  least — would  be  negligi- 
ble if  we  and  the  free  nations  of  Asia  under- 
stand the  facts  about  nuclear  weapons  that  we 
lave  just  discussed.  The  free  world  has  the 
xjwer  to  deter  or  meet  aggression;  it  has  the 
K)wer  to  support  nations  under  attack,  as  in 
riet-Xam,  and  to  help  maintain  their  freedom; 
t  has  the  determination  to  use  this  power  should 
hat  be  necessary ;  and  it  has  the  will  to  main- 
ain  that  power  at  full  strength  for  as  long  as 
t  is  needed. 

Turning  to  the  other  Communist  countries  in 
^.sia,  we  find  in  microcosm  the  same  range  of 
>roblems  that  we  find  in  Communist  China, 
forth  Viet-Nam  and  North  Korea  are  both 
mall  rural  countries  laboring  under  the  delu- 
ion,  spawned  by  Communist  theory,  that  the 
est  route  to  economic  development  is  a  policy 
f  autarky  and  of  emphasizing  the  building  of 

heavy  industrial  base,  including  an  advanced 
teel  industry.  Both  suffer  from  high  costs  of 
adustrial  production,  growing  populations,  low 
•er  capita  output,  and  continuing  difficulties 
rith  food  supplies. 

At  the  same  time,  North  Viet-Nam,  with 


other  Communist  support,  has  been  able  to 
mount  campaigns  of  organized  terrorism  and 
other  low-level  military  operations  in  Laos  and 
South  Viet-Nam.  These  assaults  threaten  the 
independence  of  Laos  and  South  Viet-Nam. 
The  free  world  must  not  and  will  not  let  these 
aggressions  succeed. 

I  don't  want  to  minimize  the  effort  it  takes 
to  eliminate  terrorist  aggression  based  on  an 
adjoining  country.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
meeting  this  challenge  is  less  directly  connected 
with  Chinese  or  other  Communist  military 
power  or  with  the  attraction  of  Communist  ex- 
ample than  with  a  particular  politicomilitary 
technique  for  exploiting  weaknesses  that  are 
typical  of  most  new  and  developing  countries. 
The  free  world  has  learned  a  good  deal  about 
this  technique  in  the  course  of  dealing  with  it 
successfully  in  Greece,  the  Philippines,  and 
Malaya.  I  am  optimistic  about  the  ability  of 
the  free  world  to  deal  with  it  not  only  in  Laos 
and  Viet-Nam  but  wherever  it  may  occur. 

American  Commitments  in  the  Pacific  Community 

So  much  for  the  chief  threats  to  the  peace  in 
the  Pacific  community.  They  are  threats  that 
have  produced  a  resolute  American  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  those  nations  under  Commu- 
nist assault.  That  commitment  has  been  tested 
in  Korea,  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  in  Laos. 
It  is  now  facing  a  long-term  test  in  Viet-Nam. 
We  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  tested  elsewhere 
from  time  to  time. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  we  will  stand  by 
our  defense  commitments.  We  will  do  so  in 
any  case,  but  we  will  also  do  so  in  the  hope 
that,  if  strength  is  met  with  strength,  those  who 
guide  the  policies  of  Asian  Communist  states 
will  in  time  move  toward  more  rational,  peace- 
ful relationships  with  their  Pacific  neighbors. 

Such  commitments  have  meaning,  however, 
only  where  the  people  of  a  region  are  them- 
selves dedicated  to  their  own  independence.  To 
the  good  fortune  of  the  free  world,  the  dedica- 
tion of  Asian  nations  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. The  Eepublic  of  Korea,  with  the  help 
of  United  Nations  forces,  repelled  a  major 
Communist  aggression.  Malaya,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  other  nations  of  the  area  have  de- 
fended themselves  successfully  against  lesser 
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Communist  efforts.  Recently  we  have  seen 
India  rise  to  the  defense  of  its  soil  against  the 
Chinese  Communists.  Both  Laos  and  South 
Viet-Nam  are  now  under  active  Communist  as- 
sault. But  they — and  we — are  determined  that 
they  shall  not  lose  their  independence. 

In  free  Asia  generally  there  is  a  keener  under- 
standing than  there  was  a  decade  ago  of  Com- 
munist purposes  and  Communist  techniques. 
And  there  is  a  wider  realization  that  commu- 
nism is  not  only  brutal  but  inefficient. 

Economic  Achievements  in  Free  Asia 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  and  their  progress  in  the  great  task  of 
nation  building. 

Despite  the  problems  that  have  beset  them, 
their  experience  in  the  postwar  period  contrasts 
very  favorably  with  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
munist nations.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  gen- 
eralize about  the  varying  experiences  of  a  large 
number  of  different  countries,  I  would  like  to 
try  to  do  so  under  three  broad  headings:  first, 
economic  achievements;  secondly,  political 
progress ;  and  thirdly,  success  in  defending  their 
independence  and  finding  satisfying  and  honor- 
able roles  in  the  world. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  apparent  difficulties  in 
free  Asia  there  has  been  major  economic  prog- 
ress. The  supreme  example  is  Japan.  While 
Communist  China  has  moved  from  one  disaster 
to  another  and  has  failed  to  raise  the  standards 
of  life  of  its  people,  Japan  has  advanced  to  suc- 
cessive new  heights  of  production  and  per 
capita  income.  It  has  the  highest  rate  of  invest- 
ment and  of  growth  in  the  world. 

Tn  agricultural  production,  also,  the  contrast 
between  Communist  China  and  Japan  is  ex- 
traordinary. Japan  has  only  one-third  as  much 
cultivated  land  per  person  as  Communist  China. 
But  while  food  production  in  Communist  China 
has  actually  declined,  Japan  has  raised  its  de- 
gree of  self-sufficiency  in  food  from  80  to  85 
percent — despite  a  10-percent  increase  in  popu- 
lation. Japanese  rice  yields  are  nearly  twice 
Communist  China's. 

Japan  has  achieved  these  results  by  precisely 
the  kind  of  prescription  Communist  China  finds 
it  hard,  or  impossible,  to  accept — by  increasing 
incentives  to  farmers  and  devoting  major  re- 


sources to  the  support  of  agriculture.  The  ii 
centives  come  from  the  private  ownership  c 
land,  a  fair  return  to  the  tiller,  and  the  avai 
ability  of  a  wide  range  of  consumer  good 
Japanese  industry  also  provides  agriculturj 
equipment  in  substantial  quantity.  And  pe: 
haps  the  most  striking  indication  of  the  extei 
to  which  Japan  devotes  industrial  resources  1 
agriculture  is  the  fact  that  Japan  uses  as  muc 
commercial  fertilizer  on  13  million  acres  of  cu 
tivated  land  as  all  the  other  Far  Eastern  coiu 
tries  use  on  822  million  acres. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it's  not  quite  fair 
compare  Communist  China  with  Japan  becaus 
although  Japan  had  to  recover  from  the  d 
struction  of  war  and  did,  indeed,  effect  a  maj< 
revolution  in  agriculture,  it  already  had  a  maji 
industrial  base.  Very  well  then — let's  look 
what  the  Republic  of  China  has  accomplish 
on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  In  10  years — fro 
1952  to  1962 — it  increased  its  agricultural  pr 
duction  by  50  percent  in  value,  trebled  its  i 
dustrial  output,  and  doubled  its  real  nation 
income.  Even  with  a  high  population  i; 
crease — of  3.4  percent  annually — it  has  i: 
creased  per  capita  income  by  an  average  of  3 
percent  a  year.  Its  per  capita  income  today 
among  the  highest  in  the  Far  East,  after  Japa 
and  is  at  least  double  Communist  China's. 

The  remarkable  advance  of  agriculture  ( 
Taiwan  stems  from  a  major  redistribution  < 
land  into  small,  privately  owned  holdings,  sim 
lar  to  that  effected  in  Japan,  and  the  applic 
tion  of  significant  resources,  better  seeds,  ai 
modern  technology,  along  with  the  stimulate 
of  local  initiative.  In  the  gratifying  progre 
of  Taiwan  a  key  role  has  been  played  by 
unique  institution,  the  Joint  Commission  < 
Rural  Reconstruction,  in  which  we  participal 
That  Commission  and  its  broad  program  i 
rural  development — economic,  social,  and  polil 
cal — on  Taiwan  are  models  which  some  oth 
nations  might  profitably  emulate. 

Last  year  Taiwan's  exports  reached  an  al 
time  high  of  $218  million.  They  included  su< 
new  export  lines  as  cement,  canned  mushroom 
polyvinyl  chloride,  and  fluorescent  lamps.  1 
the  past  few  years  the  private  sector  of  Ta 
wan's  industry  has  greatly  expanded. 

Likewise  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  the  Phili] 
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aes  have  scored  significant  economic  gains  in 
:ent  years.  In  each  of  them  agricultural  pro- 
ction  has  risen  on  the  order  of  40  percent  or 
be.  In  each  the  manufacturing  sector  and 
taiga  t  rade  have  grown  appreciably.  In  each 
i  economic  advantages  of  private  initiative, 
the  free  way  of  life,  are  being  strikingly 
monst  rated. 

It  may  be  contended  that  it  is  unfair  to  com- 
re  these  countries  with  Communist  China  be- 
ase  they  are  relatively  small  and  not  densely 
pulated.  Very  well  then — let's  look  at  India. 
h  China  it  lias  a  large  and  growing  popula- 
n  on  a  limited  supply  of  arable  land,  a  lim- 
d  industrial  base,  and  a  low  per  capita 
:ome.  In  the  past  decade  the  population  of 
dia  increased  by  more  than  21  percent.  But 
agricultural  production  expanded  by  more 
in  41  percent,  its  industrial  production 
ubled,  its  national  income  increased  by  43 
rcent,  and  its  per  capita  income  by  17  percent. 
India  has  a  mixed  economy.  And  it  still 
*s  grave  economic  problems.  But  it  has 
>ved  ahead  in  the  same  period  that  per  capita 
:ome  and  agricultural  production  in  Commu- 
5t  China  declined.  All  men  who  love  free- 
in  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  India, 
}  most  populous  democracy  in  the  world. 
Pakistan  also  is  advancing  economically,  de- 
ite  serious  problems.  "We  have  a  deep  inter- 
in  her  progress,  as  well  as  in  her  security. 
Indonesia,  which  has  had  many  serious  trou- 
ss  since  independence,  now  seems  to  be  grap- 
ng  seriously  with  its  economic  problems. 
Sot  all  the  free  nations  of  East  and  South 
ia  have  made  much  economic  headway.  But 
st  of  them  have  done  strikingly  better  than 
mmunist  China. 

Among  the  great  assets  of  the  Pacific  are,  of 
arse,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  both  of 
lich  we  are  bound  by  indissoluble  ties.  They 
ve  attained  living  standards  among  the  high- 
in  the  world.  New  Zealand  is  the  world's 
rest  cost  producer  of  agricultural  exports, 
istralia  not  only  produces  farm  staples  and 
nerals  but  has  become  a  modern  industrial 
tion.  Last  year  the  contribution  of  manu- 
:tures  to  Australia's  gross  national  product 
is  nearly  double  that  of  agriculture  and  min- 
j.    We  rejoice  in  the  achievements  of  New 


Zealand  and  Australia  and  are  confident  that 
they  both  will  continue  to  thrive. 

Encouraging  Signs  of  Political  Progress 

Some  of  the  new  nations  of  South  and  East 
Asia  have  experienced  political  difficulties,  and 
in  several  instances  these  have  been  severely  ag- 
gravated, if  not  caused,  by  the  Communists. 
But  beneath  a  somewhat  disordered  surface  are 
both  a  basic  stability  and  encouraging  signs  of 
the  growth  of  deeper  roots  for  democratic 
institutions. 

One  of  the  weakest  political  and  administra- 
tive links  in  many  Asian  societies,  as  in  most 
other  developing  countries,  is  the  connection 
between  city  and  village,  between  the  central 
government  and  the  countryside.  Communism 
seeks  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  these  links  and, 
in  doing  so,  forces  the  central  government  to 
pay  more  attention  to  them.  In  several  Asian 
countries,  actions  taken  to  cope  with  terrorist 
warfare  inspired  by  the  Communists  have  led 
directly  to  a  strengthening  of  democracy  at  the 
grassroots.  That  happened  in  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines.  Somewhat  the  same  process  is  go- 
ing on  today  in  South  Viet-Nam,  where  the 
strategic-hamlet  program  is  establishing  local 
self-government  and  strengthening  the  admin- 
istrative and  political  links  between  the  rural 
people  and  their  national  government.  This 
program  is  not  only  helping  South  Viet-Nam  to 
defeat  the  Communists  but  will  help  it  to  ad- 
vance politically  and  economically  and  socially 
after  the  Communist  guerrillas  have  been  com- 
pletely eliminated.  South  Viet-Nam  has  the 
resources — not  least  the  character  of  its  peo- 
ple— for  a  quite  brilliant  future.  Actually,  its 
progress  from  the  end  of  the  Indochinese  war 
in  1954  until  1959  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  Asia.  Probably  it  was  that  striking 
success,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
failure  of  the  vaunted  Communist  "paradise" 
in  North  Viet-Nam,  which  prompted  the  latter 
to  resume  its  assault  of  organized  terrorism  on 
South  Viet-Nam  in  1959. 

.  India's  large-scale  community  development 
program  has,  from  its  beginning,  combined  the 
stimulation  of  democratic  roots  with  social  and 
economic  progress.  Pakistan  likewise  has  been 
strengthening  the  village  roots  of  democracy. 
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Some  of  the  new  and  reborn  nations  of  Asia 
have  not  yet  achieved  fully  functioning,  stable 
democracies.  But  nearly  all  have  democracy 
as  their  goal.  A  few  are  operating  democratic 
institutions  with  creditable  success.  And  Japan 
has  illustrated  how  a  democratic  system  can  pro- 
vide effective  leadership  that  can  overcome,  in 
a  single  generation,  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
lay  the  social  and  economic,  as  well  as  the  polit- 
ical, base  for  continuing  democracy  and 
freedom. 

Democracy  will  develop  in  free  Asia,  pro- 
vided that  the  free  Asian  peoples  preserve  their 
independence.  And  generally  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  thoroughly  determined  to  pre- 
serve their  independence. 

We  see  also  in  free  Asia  some  encouraging 
trends  toward  closer  cooperation.  Japan  and 
Australia  are  undertaking  larger  roles  in  pro- 
moting the  development  and  stability  of  the 
Pacific  area.  The  Philippines  are  manifesting 
increasing  leadership. 

Recent  weeks  have  provided  striking  new  evi- 
dence that  Asian  statesmen  are  deeply  conscious 
of  their  responsibilities  to  their  neighbors  as 
well  as  to  internal  development.  The  leaders 
of  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  the  new  state 
of  Malaysia  have  announced  their  intention 
to  bring  their  nations  together  in  a  "Maphil- 
indo"  confederation.  They  have  done  this  de- 
spite difficult  disagreements  because  of  their 
clear  sense  that  regional  cooperation  is  the  only 
path  to  regional  security  and  prosperity. 

Meanwhile,  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines have  formed  the  Association  for  South- 
east Asia.  The  cooperative  activities  of  exist- 
ing regional  organizations,  such  as  the  U.N. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (ECAFE),  have  grown  apace,  and  new 
organizations,  such  as  the  Asian  Productivity 
Organization,  have  been  created  to  respond  to 
new  needs  as  these  have  been  recognized  by  the 
countries  of  the  area.  SEATO  and  ANZUS 
continue  as  important  symbols  of  joint  commit- 
ment to  the  independence  of  the  countries  of  the 
area  as  well  as  important  foci  of  cooperative 
activity  to  deal  with  the  Communist  threat. 
While  relatively  weak  and  relatively  limited  in 
scope  and  character,  these  cooperative  activities 
among  the  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  re- 
flect important  long-term  impulses. 


In  the  light  of  long-term  trends  in  Com 
munist  and  free  Asia  let  me  now  review  the  ele 
ments  of  U.S.  strategy  and  policy.  Our  polic 
in  the  Far  East  can  be  summed  up  in  these  fou 
points : 

1.  to  stand  firmly  behind  our  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  independent  nations  and  t 
turn  back  any  aggressive  thrust  from  com 
munism ; 

2.  to  contribute  as  we  are  able  to  the  pros 
perity  and  development  of  nations  which  re 
quest  our  assistance  as  the  surest  way  of  helping 
to  build  a  system  of  free,  viable,  and  stronj 
nations  in  Asia ; 

3.  to  recognize  the  value  of  initiatives  by  th 
Pacific  nations  themselves  to  develop  their  owi 
modes  of  cooperation  and  communication,  am 
to  stand  ready  to  assist  when  called  upon  to  d«r 
so; 

4.  to  work  patiently  for  the  realization  of  : 
Pacific  community  of  nations  so  prosperous  am 
progressive  that  its  attraction  will  prove,  ii 
the  long  run,  irresistible  to  those  peoples  no\- 
kept  by  their  rulers  from  participation  in  it. 

The  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Test  Ban 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  a  recent  devel 
opment  of  considerable  importance  in  man'; 
continuing  search  for  lasting  peace.  While  i 
is  no  more  than  a  beginning  step  toward  th 
general  and  complete  disarmament  for  whicl 
all  people  yearn,  it  is  a  significant  contribution 
An  immediate  advantage  of  this  treaty  to  th< 
welfare  of  men,  women,  and  children  every 
where  is  the  promise  it  holds  for  reduction  o: 
the  radioactive  pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe 
The  Chinese  Communist  reaction  to  the  treat} 
has  been  to  condemn  it  as  a  "dirty  fraud."  The] 
claim,  in  expressing  this  apparent  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  they  speal 
for  all  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world.  It  ii 
clear,  however,  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  world  have  acclaimed  th< 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  that  the  Chinesi 
Communist  leaders  are  in  a  position  of  isolation 
We  hope  that  an  awareness  of  the  clear  benefit' 
to  all  mankind  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
will  eventually  bring  the  Chinese  Communist! 
to  reconsider  their  stand. 
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Perhaps  at  some  point  in  the  future  the 
Jhinese  Communist  leadership  may  come  to 
eali/.e  that  their  policy  of  hostility  and  isola- 
ion  is  a  barren  course,  perilous  to  them  and  to 
ae  whole  world.  Possibly  the  influence  of  time 
nd  experience  will  eventually  persuade  the 
Bidership  in  Peiping  to  change  their  approach 
ml  their  attitude. 

Finally,  I  want  to  recall  some  words  from 
""resident  Kennedy's  address  "Toward  a  Strat- 
gy  of  Peace"  made  on  June  10  at  American 
"niversity : 3 

We  must  .  .  .  persevere  in  the  search  for  peace  in 
je  hope  that  constructive  changes  within  the  Com- 
iiuiist  bloc  might  bring  within  reach  solutions  which 
em  beyond  us.  We  must  conduct  our  affairs 
:  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  in  the  Communists'  inter- 
■1  to  agree  on  a  genuine  peace. 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate 


likelihood  of  those  "constructive  changes,"  of 
which  President  Kennedy  spoke,  appearing  on 
the  mainland  of  China.  But  the  separation  be- 
tween the  people  in  mainland  China  and  the  free 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  is  such  an  apparent  trag- 
edy of  the  modern  world  that  it  seems  reason- 
able to  hope  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  phenom- 
enon. The  American  people  surely  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  all  of  the  Chinese  people 
are  reunited  with  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  world  in  friendship,  cooperation,  and  free- 
dom. 

I  am  confident  that  the  lasting  values  we  seek, 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific, 
will  prevail  over  the  dogmas  of  war  and  strug- 
gle. To  do  our  part  to  build  a  world  of  peace 
remains  our  highest  aim.  That  is  our  great  pur- 
pose and  our  strategy. 


he  Viet-Nam  Situation 


by  Theodore  J.  C.  Heavner 

Deputy  Director,  Viet-Nam  Working  Group  x 


I  feel  very  honored  to  have  the  opportunity 
i  speak  to  you  this  afternoon.  The  Veterans 
E  Foreign  Wars  organization  has  played  a  dis- 
aguished  role  in  American  life,  and  it  is  com- 
>sed  individually  of  Americans  who  have 
rved  their  country  under  the  most  difficult  and 
ingerous  of  all  circumstances.  As  a  former 
rviceman,  as  a  public  servant,  and  as  an  Amer- 
an,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  with  you. 
I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  Viet-Nam 
tuation.  We  could  begin,  in  the  usual  way, 
ith  some  vital  statistics  about  Viet-Nam.  It 
ay  be  of  some  passing  interest  that  South 

1  Ibid.,  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 

'Address  made  before  the  National  Security  and 
glslative  Committees  at  the  National  Convention  of 
i  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
attle,  Wash.,  on  Aug.  25. 


Viet-Nam  has  a  population  of  more  than  14  mil- 
lion, an  area  of  about  66,000  square  miles — 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa— and  that  its  principal  products  are  rice 
and  rubber.  But  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  to  know  about  Viet-Nam,  or  indeed  any 
country,  is  its  people. 

The  Vietnamese  are  an  ancient  people,  with 
more  than  2,000  years  of  history  behind  them. 
They  have  passed  through  two  colonial  periods ; 
one,  under  the  Chinese,  which  lasted  more  than 
1,000  years,  and,  more  recently,  a  second  colonial 
period  of  about  80  years  under  the  French.  Be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  French  colonial 
periods,  the  Vietnamese  enjoyed  almost  1,000 
years  of  independence — a  period  marked,  how- 
ever, by  frequent  struggles  to  maintain  that 
treasured  independence. 
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The  struggle  to  get  and  keep  their  independ- 
ence is  something  very  near  the  heart  of  the 
Vietnamese.  Every  Vietnamese  schoolboy  is 
intensely  proud,  for  example,  of  the  fact  that  in 
1284,  and  again  in  1287,  the  Mongol  hordes  of 
Kublai  Khan  were  defeated  by  the  Vietnamese 
under  Marshal  Tran  Hung  Dao.  There  is  a 
wonderful  story  about  this  victory. 

Faced  with  what  appeared  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing odds — the  Mongol  army  outnumbered  the 
Vietnamese  forces  by  at  least  five  to  two — Mar- 
shal Tran  Hung  Dao  summoned  representatives 
of  all  the  Vietnamese  villages  and  provinces  to 
a  great  meeting  at  Dien  Hong.  He  told  the 
Vietnamese  leaders  there  assembled  what  they 
faced,  what  the  odds  were  against  them,  and 
what  they  stood  to  lose  if  they  fought  and  lost. 
He  asked  for  their  advice :  Should  they  sue  for 
peace  or  should  they  fight  ? 

According  to  the  ancient  chronicles — and 
knowing  the  Vietnamese,  I  certainly  believe  this 
is  true — the  council  called  with  one  voice  for 
war  against  the  foreign  invader. 

Vietnamese  "Compulsion  for  Freedom" 

These  are  the  same  people  that  poured  out  of 
the  Communist  north  nearly  a  million  strong  in 
1954  and  1955  to  avoid  living  under  an  alien 
regime.  Perhaps  some  of  you  had  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  this  exodus — one  of  the  great 
population  movements  of  all  time — and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  convincing  rejections  of 
communism  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  you  know  Dr.  [Tom]  Dooley's 
account  of  that  event.  Of  these  people  Dooley 
said:  "Americans  never  fail  to  like  the  Viet- 
namese when  they  get  to  know  them.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  respect  their  driving  compul- 
sion for  freedom.  .  .  ." 

If  I  may  interject  a  personal  note,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  feel  I  know  firsthand  that  the 
Vietnamase  who  are  fighting  Communist  aggres- 
sion today  are  very  much  the  sons  of  Marshal 
Tran  Hung  Dao.  Last  November  I  was  in  Moc 
Hoa,  a  very  small  provincial  capital  in  Kien 
Tuong  Province,  in  the  Plain  of  Reeds.  I  speak 
Vietnamese,  and  one  hot  evening,  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vai  Co  River,  I  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  young  Vietnamese  Civil  Guards- 
man.   Kien  Tuong  is  one  of  the  provinces  most 


seriously  menaced  by  Communist  guerrilh 
forces,  and  hearing  small-arms  fire  across  th< 
river,  we  both  assumed  that  someone  out  then 
in  the  dark  was  fighting  the  Viet  Cong.  I 
seemed  natural  for  me  to  ask  if  he  himself  hac 
encountered  the  Viet  Cong  in  battle. 

He  pulled  a  decoration  out  of  his  pocket,  ; 
Vietnamese  medal  carefully  encased  in  a  smal 
box  and  wrapped  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  It  wa 
a  decoration  for  bravery  in  combat.  I  of  cours 
asked  how  he  had  earned  it.  It  was  a  simple  bu 
very  significant  story. 

He  told  me  that  one  night  he  and  a  group  o 
Civil  Guardsmen  were  attacked  by  the  Vie 
Cong  and  that  two  corners  of  their  position  wer 
overrun,  their  officer  and  a  number  of  their  me: 
killed.  They  withdrew  to  their  last  strong 
point,  and  there,  together  with  their  wives  am 
children,  they  were  waiting  for  the  final  Vie 
Cong  assault. 

The  Viet  Cong  called  to  them,  urged  them  t 
surrender,  to  turn  over  their  weapons,  and  prom 
ised  that  they  would  not  be  hurt  if  they  gav 
up.  The  remaining  defenders  held  a  quick  conn 
cil  of  war,  quite  unlike  the  great  ceremonia 
council  of  Dien  Hong  in  appearance,  you  may  b 
sure,  but  in  spirit  very  much  the  same. 

The  young  guardsman  whom  I  had  met  urge 
his  companions  to  continue  their  resistance,  anc 
to  bolster  their  spirits,  his  wife  picked  up  th 
weapon  of  one  of  the  dead  and  took  her  plac 
resolutely  beside  her  husband  in  the  defense  c 
the  position.  They  held  off  the  attack  success 
fully  until  dawn,  when  they  were  relieved  b 
Government  forces. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  Viei 
namese  people  not  only  have  a  long  and  prou 
history  of  fighting  to  maintain  their  indepenc 
ence,  but  they  are  still  fiercely  determined  t 
maintain  it  in  the  face  of  Communist  attacl 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  aboi 
the  Vietnamese  people  today. 

It  is  not  an  easy  struggle  for  them.  In  the 
hot  war  against  Communist  aggression  th( 
suffer  from  grave  handicaps.  Like  Germar 
and  Korea,  Viet-Nam  is  a  divided  country,  wit 
all  that  means  in  human  suffering.  Viet-Nam 
a  country  with  an  underdeveloped  economy,  f 
economy  ravaged  moreover  by  intermittent  wa 
fare  ever  since  1945.    Viet-Nam  is  under  co 
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tant  pressure  from  what  is  probably  the  most 
tFivtive  Communist  subversive  apparatus  in 
Isia,  if  not  in  the  world.  And  although  it  has 
,  history  of  1,000  years  of  independence  before 
he  French  came,  the  modern  state  of  South 
,'iet-Xam  has  been  in  existence  only  9  short 
ears. 

For  these  reasons  the  Vietnamese  need  help 
f  they  are  to  retain  their  treasured  independ- 
nce.  The  United  States  has  been  giving  them 
hat  help. 

he  Buddhist  Dispute 

Before  I  turn  to  the  Viet-Nam  war,  and  the 
imerican  role  in  it,  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on 
■other  aspect  of  the  Vietnamese  situation 
hich  has  been  very  much  in  the  news  recently. 
Iris  is  the  Buddhist  dispute. 
Let  me  say  emphatically  that  this  is  certainly 
ve'v  serious  matter,  and  we  have  made  our 
jncern  abundantly  clear.  The  United  States 
:ands  firmly  for  religious  freedom,  both  in  our 
omestic  life  and  in  our  foreign  policy.  We 
re  concerned  about  the  Buddhist  dispute  in 
outh  Viet-Nam,  not  only  because  of  our  own 
leals  but  also  because  this  controversy  can  only 
elp  the  Communist  Viet  Cong. 
We  had  hoped  that  this  issue  could  be 
romptly  and  justly  resolved.  It  now  appears, 
owever,  that  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic 
f  Viet-Nam  has  instituted  repressive  measures 
gainst  Vietnamese  Buddhist  leaders.  This  ae- 
on represents  a  direct  violation  by  the  Viet- 
imese  Government  of  assurances  that  it  was 
arguing  a  policy  of  reconciliation  with  the 
uddhists.  The  United  States  can  only  deplore 
ipressive  actions  of  this  nature. 
While  this  is  a  matter  which  the  Vietnamese 
ust  resolve  themselves,  we  as  Americans  can- 
)t  fail  to  express  our  dedication  not  only  to 
ie  freedom  of  all  men  in  the  political  sense 
it  also  to  their  spiritual  freedom.  We  are 
>peful  that  this  dispute  can  be  promptly  and 
fitly  resolved  so  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
.n  go  forward  with  one  mind  in  the  business 
!  defending  their  nation  against  Communist 
agression  and  building  a  better  future  for  their 
lildren. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  about 
e  Viet-Nam  situation  is  the  deceptively  sim- 


ple query :  "How  is  the  war  going ;  who  is  win- 
ning?" I  suppose  people  were  asking  this 
question  in  1863  and  in  1943,  too,  and  it  is  as 
hard  to  answer  now  as  it  was  then.  In  this 
case  it  is  especially  hard,  because  in  a  guerrilla 
war  you  can't  show  frontlines  moving  back- 
ward or  forward  on  the  map. 

The  Guerrilla  War  in  Viet-Nam 

To  understand  why  President  Kennedy  said 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  that  "The 
spearpoint  of  aggression  has  been  blunted  in 
South  Viet-Nam," 2  we  need  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation in  the  fall  of  1961  and  early  1962.  The 
Vietnamese  were  quite  plainly  losing  their  fight 
against  the  Communist  guerrillas  then. 

The  Communist  guerrillas,  1,500  strong, 
took  and  held  overnight  a  provincial  capital  in 
September  of  1961,  and,  to  underline  the  fact, 
they  publicly  beheaded  the  Chief  of  Province 
there.  The  flow  of  rice  into  Saigon,  normally 
a  rice  export  center,  was  choked  off  by  the  guer- 
rillas to  the  point  where  the  United  States  sent 
P.L.  480  rice  to  Saigon  in  early  1962.  Enemy 
attacks  in  January  of  last  year  were  running 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  120  per  week.  We  even 
feared  that  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  might 
soon  be  able  to  declare  "a  liberated  area"  some- 
where in  the  highlands. 

Faced  with  this  deteriorating  situation, 
President  Diem  in  December  of  1961  sent  a  let- 
ter to  President  Kennedy  in  which  he  outlined 
the  nature  of  the  attack  on  his  government  and 
asked  for  increased  American  assistance.3  The 
United  States  considered  this  request  very  care- 
fully. Vice  President  Johnson  had  visited 
Viet-Nam  in  May  of  1961,*  and  President  Ken- 
nedy had  sent  General  [Maxwell  D.]  Taylor  to 
Viet-Nam  again  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  So  we 
were  very  clear  about  the  nature  of  the  threat. 

We  knew  that  the  Viet  Cong  attack  was 
caused,  led,  and  directed  by  the  Communist  au- 
thorities in  North  Viet-Nam.  This  was  a  case 
of  Communist  aggression,  although  the  Com- 
munists made  great  efforts  to  conceal  the  fact, 
aggression  against  a  friendly  people  with  whom 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4, 1963,  p.  159. 

3  For  texts  of  President  Diem's  letter  and  President 
Kennedy's  reply,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  1,  1962,  p.  13. 

4  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  ibid.,  June  19, 
1961,  p.  956. 
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the  United  States  had  strong  ties.  There  could 
be  little  question  about  our  decision.  We 
promptly  agreed  to  step  up  our  military  and 
economic  assistance. 

When  we  increased  our  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam we  issued  a   study  of  the  evidence  of 
Communist  infiltration  into  South  Viet-Nam 
and  Communist  direction  of  the  war  against 
the  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam.5   This  was 
necessary,  not  just  out  of  a  "decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind,"  but  because  of  the 
great  and  continuing  Communist  effort  to  por- 
tray the  Viet  Cong  as  an  indigenous  and  legiti- 
mate popular  movement  against  a  repressive 
government.     I  think  it  is  worth  noting  in 
this  connection  that  the  international  body  spe- 
cifically established  in  1954  at  the  Geneva  con- 
ference to  oversee  and  keep  the  peace  in  Viet- 
Nam — the  International  Control  Commission, 
composed  of  India,  Canada,  and  Poland — has 
confirmed  the  fact  that  Communist  North  Viet- 
Nam  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  by 
violence  the  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
After  sifting  the  evidence  for  almost  a  year,  the 
International  Control  Commission  in  June  of 
1962  issued  a  special  report  which  makes  it  clear 
that   the   Viet   Cong   are  the  instruments  of 
Hanoi's  deliberate  attack  on  South  Viet-Nam.6 
If  we  were  losing  the  war  in  the  fall  of  1961 
and  early  1962,  where  are  we  today?    I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  tide  has  now  turned 
and  that  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  is  with 
our   help   slowly  overcoming  the  Communist 
guerrillas.    No  more  provincial  capitals  have 
been  taken,  the  Communists  have  not  "liber- 
ated" any  part  of  South  Viet-Nam,  and  Saigon 
is  once  again  exporting  rice.    In  fact  we  antici- 
pate that  Saigon  will  export  300,000  tons  of 
rice  this  year. 

Comparing  Communist  military  activity  in 
the  first  half  of  1962  with  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  we  see  again  reason  for  believing  the  Com- 
munist threat  has  been  stopped  and  is  begin- 


5  A  two-part  report  entitled  A  Threat  to  the  Peace: 
North  Viet-Nam'.i  Effort  To  Conquer  South  Viet-Nam 
(Department  of  Stale  publication  7808).  Parts  I  and  II 
are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402, 
for  25  cents  and  55  cents,  respectively. 

8  For  a  Department  statement  regarding  the  report, 
see  Buli.i/j  in  of  .1  uly  10, 1962,  p.  109. 


ning  to  be  rolled  back.  In  the  first  half  of 
1962  there  were  10,270  Viet  Cong  incident^ 
including  more  than  3,000  armed  attacks.  In 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  incidents  dropped 
by  one-third,  to  a  little  less  than  7,000,  while 
armed  attacks  were  reduced  by  36  percent.  The 
scale  of  the  attacks  also  declined.  In  the  first 
half  of  1962  there  were  35  battalion-sized  at- 
tacks and  118  company-sized  attacks.  This 
year,  during  the  same  period,  there  were  only 
7  battalion-sized  attacks  and  65  company-sized 
attacks. 

The  Strategic-Hamlet  Program 

An  even  more  important  indicator  of  prog- 
ress against  the  Communists  is  the  number  of 
people  who  enjoy  protection  against  Viet  Cong 
terror  and  extortion.  This  is  always  difficult  to 
measure,  but  our  people  in  Viet-Nam  estimate 
that  in  the  past  year  nearly  1  million  Viet- 
namese who  were  formerly  subject  to  sporadic 
Communist  incursions,  or  even  outright  Com- 
munist control,  are  now  covered  by  effective 
Government  administration  and  protection. 
This  has  been  achieved  largely  through  the 
strategic-hamlet  program.  This  program  is  the 
heart  of  the  war  effort  in  Viet-Nam.  It  is  a 
coordinated,  across-the-board  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  response  to  the  Communist 
threat. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  abou( 
this  program  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
munist charge  that  the  strategic  hamlets  ar( 
"concentration  camps"  has  even  gained  somf 
currency.  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Vietnamest 
make  a  hamlet  "strategic." 

The  first  step  in  the  setting  up  of  a  strategi< 
hamlet  is  essentially  military ;  a  defense  perim 
eter  is  established,  more  or  less  elaborate  as  th< 
local  security  situation  demands,  and  a  hamlei 
militia  is  trained  and  armed. 

The  second  step,  which  takes  place  immedi 
ately  after  or  even  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
is  purely  political.  This  is  the  election  of  $ 
strategic-hamlet  council.  This  is  the  first  timi 
in  Vietnamese  history  that  hamlet  councils 
have  been  elected.  It  is  also  the  first  time  ii 
Vietnamese  history  that  the  national  Govern- 
ment has  been  effectively  "plugged  in"  to  ham 
let-level  society. 
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The  third  step  is  economic  and  social  in  na- 
utv.  Schools,  dispensaries,  maternity  clinics, 
gricultural  extension  work,  and  cheap  agri- 
tilt  oral  credit  are  provided.  Materials  and 
lehnical  advice  to  enable  the  villages  to  under- 
ake  their  own  "self-help,"  such  as  access  roads 
ind  irrigation  works,  also  come  from  the 
Government. 

In  short,  the  population  of  the  hamlet  is 
:iven  the  means  to  defend  themselves,  plus  an 
conomic  and  political  stake  which  they  will 
rant  to  defend.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
his  is  a  strange  description  for  a  concentration 

■Dtp. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  said  that  the  guerrilla 
ighter  must  live  among  the  people  as  the  fish 
ives  in  the  water.  The  strategic  hamlet  is  the 
et  to  get  the  Viet  Cong  fish  out  of  water.  By 
■iving  the  whole  population  the  means — and 
he  will — to  defend  themselves  against  Commu- 
ist  demands  for  food  and  recruits,  the  basic 
trategy  of  the  Communist  "war  of  national 
beration"  is  being  met  and  defeated. 

he  American  Role  in  South  Viet-Nam 

The  United  States  is  spending  a  great  deal  of 
loney  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Far  more  impor- 
int,  more  than  50  American  lives  have  been  lost 
lere  as  a  direct  result  of  Communist  attacks  or 
icidents.  Of  these  Americans,  President  Ken- 
Bdy  has  said : 7 

They  are  among  the  many  who  in  this  century,  far 
om  home,  have  died  for  our  country.  Our  task  now, 
id  the  task  of  all  Americans,  is  to  live  up  to  their 
»mmitments. 

Why  did  the  President  say  this?  The  Amer- 
an  role  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  a  difficult  and 
■latively  new  one  for  us.  It  is  not  well  under- 
ootl.  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  for 
moment  on  how  those  American  lives  were  lost 
id  why.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  here  just  as 
uch  as  I  possibly  can  that  this  is  a  Vietnamese 
ar.  They  are  fighting  it.  They  are  directing 
.  Our  role  is  strictly  confined  to  what  we  call 
ivisory,  logistic,  and  technical  assistance. 
The  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  why 
is  should  be  so.  If  we  are  suffering  casualties, 
hy  not  direct  the  war  effort  in  South  Viet- 


'Ibid..  Feb.  4, 1963,  p.  159. 


Nam  ?  Why  not  put  American  officers  in  com- 
mand of  Vietnamese  units,  or  even  deploy 
regular  American  combat  units  to  "clean  up  the 
mess"  and  get  it  over  ? 

The  fact  is  that  only  the  Vietnamese  can  win 
this  war.  It  is  a  struggle  for  the  loyalty  of  a 
whole  people,  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  the 
main  thrust  of  Communist  propaganda  is  that 
the  guerrillas  are  fighting  for  independence 
against  an  American  neocolonial  regime.  They 
say  that  Diem  is  an  American  puppet  and  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  must  drive  the  Amer- 
icans out  in  order  to  be  free.  If  they  are  able 
to  convince  the  Vietnamese  people  that  this  is 
true,  we  will  have  lost  the  struggle  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  We  can  help  the  Vietnamese,  but 
we  can't  do  their  fighting  for  them.  And  let 
me  assure  you  that  they  don't  want  us  to.  They 
took  4,400  killed  in  action  last  year,  and  they 
are  quite  prepared  to  go  on  doing  the  fighting. 
All  they  ask  from  us  is  the  tools  and  the  ex- 
pertise which  they  lack. 

We  have  therefore  given  the  Vietnamese 
American  advisers  and  American  equipment  to 
help  them  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their 
military  organization.  To  be  good  advisers,  our 
men  must  frequently  be  at  or  near  the  scene 
of  combat.  Moreover,  in  a  guerrilla  war  there 
are  no  real  rear  and  front  areas,  and  the  Com- 
munists have  made  a  special  target  of  our  peo- 
ple. These  are  the  basic  reasons  that  we  have 
suffered  American  casualties  in  South  Viet- 
Nam. 

I  should  add  here  that  this  does  not  mean 
our  people  are  helpless  targets  for  the  Viet 
Cong.  American  advisers  are  armed,  and  they 
have  orders  to  defend  themselves  if  threatened. 
I  have  met  a  great  many  of  our  advisers  at  their 
posts  all  over  South  Viet-Nam.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  are  doing  a  new  and  difficult  job 
for  America  and  doing  it  very  well.  We  should 
all  be  very  proud  of  them. 

Besides  advice  in  military  tactics,  we  provide 
the  Vietnamese  with  the  technical  skills  and 
equipment  which  they  lack.  This  has  meant 
such  things  as  electronics  equipment  and  tech- 
nicians, helicopters  and  helicopter  pilots.  We 
are  training  the  Vietnamese  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble so  that  they  can  fill  these  technical  slots 
themselves,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  turn  out 
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an  electronics  specialist  or  a  helicopter  pilot. 
The  Viet  Cong  will  not  wait. 

The  "Why"  of  Our  Involvement 

I  have  described  the  American  role  in  the 
Vietnamese  war— the  "how"  of  our  involve- 
ment. I  would  like  to  close  by  indicating  some- 
thing of  the  "why ." 

You  can  think  of  Viet-Nam  as  a  piece  of 
strategic  real  estate.  It  is  on  the  corner  of 
mainland  Asia,  across  the  east- west  trade  routes, 
and  in  a  position  that  would  make  it  an  excel- 
lent base  for  further  Communist  aggression 
against  the  rest  of  free  Asia. 

You  can  think  of  our  involvement  in  South 
Viet-Nam  in  terms  of  a  moral  commitment.  The 
Vietnamese,  on  the  frontier  of  the  free  world, 
are  fighting  not  just  for  themselves  but  for  all 
men  who  wish  to  remain  free.  I  believe  the  300- 
500  casualties  they  suffer  each  week  is  a  precious 
contribution  to  the  security  of  the  whole  free 
world. 

You  can  think  of  the  American  role  in  South 
Viet-Nam  in  terms  of  our  SEATO  [Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization]  commitment.  You 
can  regard  it  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  implied  obli- 
gation which  we  as  a  nation  undertook  when 
we  said  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954  that 
we  would  regard  any  renewal  of  aggression  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  with  grave 
concern  and  as  seriously  threatening  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

You  can  think  of  South  Viet-Nam  as  a  test 
case;  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  view  of  the  Communist  bloc.  In  Viet- 
Nam  we  are  determining  whether  or  not  the 
free  world  can  help  a  nation  defend  itself 
against  the  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare 
which  make  up  the  "war  of  national  liberation" 
tactics.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
largely  stopped  the  Communist  thrust  all 
around  the  world  in  conventional  and  nuclear 
terms.  We  are  now  confronted  by  a  new  kind 
of  threat,  and  we  have  to  a  degree  invented  a 
new  kind  of  response  to  meet  it.  All  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  are  watch- 
ing the  event.  If  South  Viet-Nam  falls,  their 
will  to  resist  this  kind  of  aggression  will  be 
weakened  and  the  whole  fabric  of  free-world 
strength  and  determination  damaged  thereby. 


Perhaps,  in  more  human  terms,  you  ma 
want  to  think  of  our  support  to  Viet-Nam  i 
American  help  to  the  nearly  1  million  Vietnan 
ese  refugees  who  fled  North  Viet-Nam  in  19i 
and  1955  to  avoid  living  under  a  Communi 
regime. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  suppo 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their  struggle 
defend  their  independence  against  Communi 
attack.  I  think  they  are  all  good  reasor 
Taken  together,  they  seem  to  me  to  1 
compelling. 


United  States  Assessing  Reports 
on  Conditions  in  Viet-Nam 

Department  Statement  of  August  21 

On  the  basis  of  information  from  Saigon, 
appears  that  the  Government  of  the  Republ 
of  Viet-Nam  has  instituted  serious  repressi' 
measures  against  Vietnamese  Buddhist  leadei 
The  action  represents  a  direct  violation  by  tl 
Vietnamese  Government  of  assurances  that 
was  pursuing  a  policy  of  reconciliation  with  tl 
Buddhists.  The  United  States  deplores  repre 
sive  actions  of  this  nature. 

Department  Statement  of  August  23 ' 

On  the  assessment  of  the  situation  on  the  m: 
itary  side,  we  have  taken  note  of  the  statemer 
by  commanders  in  the  field,  the  military  admi 
istrators  of  the  martial  law,  and  broadcasts  ov 
the  radio  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
the  effect  that  the  war  against  the  Viet  Coi 
will  be  vigorously  pursued,  and  we  have  no  i 
ports  from  our  own  sources  which  would  inc 
cate  any  diminution  of  this  effort  in  the  fiel 
There  has  been  no  change  in  our  basic  policy 
assisting  Viet-Nam  in  its  prosecution  of  t 
war  against  the  Communist  Viet  Cong. 

On  the  political  side  we  are  continuing  t 
process  of  assessing  the  situation  on  the  basis 
the  Embassy's  reports.  It  is  too  early  obvious 
to  reach  any  final  conclusions.  It  is  clear  th 
the  military  is  in  physical  control  in  that  it  h 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Aug.  23  by  Richs 
I.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 
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■limed  administrative  responsibilities  in  en- 
uring martial  law.  Under  such  conditions, 
le  functions  of  civil  administrators,  such  as 
Nee  of  the  Interior  Ministry,  are  being  super- 
■ed  by  the  military.  Contact  between  the  Em- 
ind  civilian  officials  continues. 


^ministration  Urges  Congress 
o  Support  $4.1  Billion  Aid  Bill 

TATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY' 

The  House  of  Eepresentatives  begins  this 
eek  consideration  of  legislation  vital  to  the 
sonrity  and  well-being  of  the  United  States 
ad  the  free  world,  the  mutual  defense  assist- 
ive bill  of  1964.  I  hope  the  House  will  give 
ill  support  to  the  authorization  recommended 
y  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Our  for- 
ign  aid  program  is  essential  to  the  continued 
rengt h  of  the  free  world.  It  gives  us  increased 
lilitary  security  at  a  cost  far  lower  than  if  we 
ad  to  carry  the  entire  burden  alone.  It  gives 
rotection  against  Communist  internal  take- 
ver  to  free  people  who  are  yet  not  able  to  build 
>lidly  without  outside  help.  It  provides  essen- 
al  assurances  to  the  new  nations  of  the  world 
uit  they  can  count  on  us  in  their  effort  to  build 

free  society.  Only  with  this  assurance  can 
ley  continue  to  maintain  against  the  pressures 
mt  are  brought  upon  them. 

This  does  not  represent  an  impossible  burden 
3r  the  United  States ;  indeed,  it  is  only  half  as 
eavy  as  it  was  during  the  Marshall  Plan, 
'hen  about  2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
roduct  was  allocated  to  foreign  assistance. 
'he  program  today  costs  only  seven-tenths  of 

percent.  The  bill  before  the  House  has  al- 
jady  been  cut  $850  million  from  our  original 
stimate  last  January.2  Fortunately,  the  bill 
ow  has  bipartisan  political  support.  More 
iian  half  of  the  Republicans  on  the  House 
'oreign  Affairs  Committee  are  in  favor  of  the 


1  Made  at  the  opening  of  the  President's  news  con- 
Tence  on  Aug.  20. 

*  For  excerpts  from  the  President's  budget  message, 
«  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11, 19G3,  p.  224. 


$1.1  billion  authorization  now  before  the  House. 
This  program  is  not  an  abstract  set  of  numbers, 
but  a  set  of  concrete  and  continued  actions  in 
support  of  our  national  security. 

No  party  or  group  should  call  for  a  dynamic 
foreign  policy  and  then  seek  to  cripple  this 
program.  One  wonders  which  concrete  actions 
critics  would  like  to  stop.  Should  we  scrap  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is  our  best  answer 
to  the  threat  of  communism  in  this  hemisphere? 
Should  we  deny  help  to  India,  the  largest  free 
power  in  Asia,  as  she  seeks  to  strengthen  her- 
self against  Communist  China  ?  Do  we  wish  to 
dismantle  our  joint  defenses  in  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  countries 
along  the  very  rim  of  Communist  power?  Do 
we  want  to  weaken  our  friends  in  Southeast 
Asia  ? 

This  is  no  time  to  slacken  our  efforts.  This 
fight  is  by  no  means  over.  The  struggle  is  not 
finished.  Therefore,  as  has  been  said  on  many 
occasions  before,  however  tired  we  may  get  of 
this  program,  our  adversaries  are  not  tired.  I 
don't  think  this  country  is  tired,  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  should  certainly  not  be  fatigued. 
Therefore  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  con- 
tinue to  make  this  effort.  I  hope  the  House  will 
support  it.  Eighty  percent  of  these  funds  are 
spent  in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  it  is 
necessary  and  essential,  as  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  General  Clay, 
and  others,  that  the  House  figure  be  passed. 

Experience  shows  us  that  the  appropriation 
traditionally  has  been  less.  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  support  the  action  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  hope  the 
House  of  Representatives  will. 


LETTER  TO  MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  letter  from 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Press  release  432  dated  August  19 

August  17,  1963 
Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives takes  up  this  week  a  keystone  of 
United  States  foreign  policy:  the  Foreign  As- 
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sistance  Act  of  1963.3  The  action  taken  on  this 
important  legislation  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  U.S.  position,  now  and  in  the 
future,  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  President  originally  requested  $4,945 
million  for  this  program.  He  subsequently  re- 
duced this  request  by  $420  million.4  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  further  reduced 
the  request  by  $438  million.  Thus,  the  original 
request  has  been  reduced  by  $858  million  since 
January.  This  reduction  is  so  deep  that  the  bill 
before  you  is  already  less  than  last  year's  final 
appropriation,  taking  into  account  the  previous 
two  year  appropriation  for  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  know  of  no 
reason  to  assume  that  our  total  military  and 
foreign  policy  requirements  are  less  than  those 
of  fiscal  year  1963.  In  fact,  as  we  view  our 
evolving  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
insistent  expansionist  aims  of  Communist 
China,  the  continuing  crises  in  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam, and  the  unfinished  business  in  Latin 
America  and  in  Africa,  we  believe  we  cannot 
now  afford  to  retreat  in  our  foreign  assistance 
efforts. 

Three  authorizations  directly  involve  United 
States'  security  interests:  Supporting  Assist- 
ance (primarily  for  several  countries  confront- 
ing the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc),  Military  Assistance, 
and  the  President's  Contingency  Fund.  The 
total  authorization  recommended  for  these  pur- 
poses is  already  $165  million  less  than  was  ap- 
propriated last  year.  Although  we  have  made 
reductions  in  these  programs  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible (over  $1  billion  in  three  years),  we  believe 
that  any  further  reductions  here  would  seriously 
restrict  the  President's  ability  to  respond  ef- 
fectively to  major  challenges  to  Free  World 
security,  including  our  own. 

Any  reduction  in  the  existing  yearly  $600  mil- 
lion Alliance  for  Progress  authorization  would 
give  credence  to  those  who  claim  that  the  United 
States  lacks  the  will  and  staying  power  to  make 


3  For  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  before  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Apr.  5,  see 
Hid.,  Apr.  29,  1963,  p.  664 ;  for  a  statement  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  June  11,  see  ibid.,  July  1,  1963,  p.  19. 

*  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
foreign  aid,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  22,  1963,  p.  591. 


good  on  its  promise  of  long-term  assistance  to 
Latin  America.  Further  reductions  in  any  of 
the  other  authorizations  would  seriously  under- 
cut the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  its  foreign  policy  objective  of  assisting  in- 
dependent countries  to  attain  self-supporting 
status. 

But  adequate  funds  alone  will  not  support  an 
effective  foreign  policy — we  must  have  the  nec- 
essary flexibility  to  carry  out  our  common  ob- 
jectives. A  number  of  restrictive  amendments 
have  been  proposed  to  cut  off  or  drastically  re- 
duce aid  to  some  countries  or  organizations 
whose  actions  disturb  us.  We  believe  that  these 
amendments  stem  from  an  inadequate  appraisal 
of  the  long-term  objectives  of  United  States 
foreign  and  military  policy.  Attempts  to  place 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  under  rigid 
legislative  restrictions  will  prevent  us  from  act- 
ing in  support  of  American  interests  in  a 
rapidly  changing  international  scene. 

We   strongly   urge   you   to   lend   your  un- 
qualified support  to  this  bill  without  further 
restriction  or  reduction. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk 
Robert  S.  McNamara 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK' 

Today's  action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cutting  almost  $600  million  from  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  follows  earlier  cuts  of  close  to  $900 
million.  This  slices  into  the  very  muscle  of 
our  foreign  policy.  For  almost  a  decade  and  a 
half  we  Americans  have  been  helping  the  less 
fortunate  countries  to  move  toward  strength 
and  stability.  At  the  moment  when  steady  ef- 
fort is  being  vindicated  by  progress  this  con- 
gressional action  threatens  our  power  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  momentum.  The  cut  would 
impair  our  national  security,  weaken  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  and  restrict  our  ability 
to  respond  to  new  demands  or  crises  in  the 
world  struggle  for  freedom.  When  events  are 
working  in  favor  of  our  world  of  freedom  we 
Americans  should  not  retreat.  We  must  not 
quit. 


5  Released  at  Washington  on  Aug.  23. 
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The  Alliance  for  Progress 
Marks  Second  Anniversary 

IEMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT   KENNEDY' 

Today,  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Al- 
iamv  for  Progress,  I  am  heartened  by  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  a  short  space  of 
ime.  A  peaceful  revolution  is  under  way  in 
'.at in  America,  and  this  gives  promise  of  bring- 
ing a  better  life  to  millions  of  our  fellow 
Vmericans  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  advances  made  in  the  first  2  years  are 
•nlv  a  start,  but.  they  are  impressive.  Some 
I40.H00  new  housing  units  have  been  con- 
structed; slum  clearance  projects  have  begun; 
here  are  8,200  new  classrooms;  more  than  700 
iew  water  systems  have  been  built  where  there 
lad  been  danger  of  widespread  disease  from 
ontamination :  land-reform  and  tax-reform 
neasures  have  been  adopted  by  many  countries ; 
nore  than  160,000  agriculture  credit  loans  have 
>een  made  and  more  than  4  million  schoolbooks 
lave  been  distributed;  two  common-market 
igreements  are  gaining  new  impetus;  a  revolu- 
ionary  step  has  been  taken  to  stabilize  the  price 
>f  coffee  in  world  markets ;  more  than  9  million 
hildren  are  being  fed  in  18  countries  in  a 
?ood  for  Peace  program;  road  construction, 
specially  in  some  agricultural  areas,  is  pro- 
eeding  ahead  rapidly. 

All  this  is  a  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning. 
Ve  have  to  do  a  good  deal  more  if  this  is  going 
o  be  the  sixties,  a  great  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment. This  is  a  cooperative  effort  by  all  of  us 
iho  live  in  this  hemisphere,  north  and  south — 
n  attempt  to  provide  a  better  life  for  our  peo- 
ple, a  better  chance  for  children  to  live,  a  better 
hance  for  them  to  be  educated,  a  better  chance 
or  them  to  hold  jobs,  better  housing  for  them, 
chance  to  live  their  older  age  in  peace  and  in 
igniry. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
'rogress.  These  objectives  must  be  realized, 
'his  program  must  be  a  success.  The  first  2 
ears  is  only  a  beginning.  But  it  is  my  hope 
mat  the  people  of  my  own  country,  the  people 
f  other  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  will  con- 

'Made  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House 
)  Ang.  17  ( White  House  press  release). 


tinue  to  join  together  in  a  great  international 
effort  to  make  this  continent,  to  make  this  hemi- 
sphere, a  source  of  credit  to  all  of  us  who  live 
here  and  an  inspiration  to  all  the  world.  We 
still  have  a  good  deal  more  to  do. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  governments  of  this 
hemisphere,  including  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  who  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages— the  people  who  enjoy  the  advantages 
in  this  hemisphere,  including  the  people  of  my 
own  country — that  all  of  us  will  continue  to 
work  closely  together  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  all  of  our  people.  That  is  what  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  means — to  provide  progress,  revo- 
lutionary progress  through  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic means.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  think 
we  have  set  out  on  an  important  journey.  I 
think  it  is  a  journey  that  must  be  finished. 
To  the  completion  of  that  journey,  I  pledge  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON' 

On  this  proud  occasion  I  have  come  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  his  warm  personal  greetings  to  each 
of  you  and  to  express  his  confident  good  wishes 
for  the  continuing  success  of  your  many  labors 
together  in  this  vital  organization.  This  second 
anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
we  observe  today  is  no  written  milestone.  It 
is  an  anniversary  which  some  feared  and  others 
hoped  the  alliance  would  never  attain.  Today 
it  is  convincing  evidence  that  both  the  doubtful 
in  our  own  countries  and  the  hostile  in  other 
countries  have  underestimated  the  capacity  for 
unity  and  the  will  among  Americans. 

We  have  lived  together  as  neighbors  for 
nearly  350  years. 

We  have  worked  together  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  structure  for  only  2  years. 

But  we  can  believe  that  in  the  long  reach  of 
history  what  has  begun  in  these  2  years  will 
have  far  more  meaning  to  the  lives  of  all  who 
shall  call  themselves  Americans  than  what  has 
gone  on  during  the  centuries  before. 

Survival  of  the  alliance  is  no  longer  a  real 
question.    Henceforth  we  shall  observe  future 

2  Made  before  the  Council   of  the  Organization   of 
American  States  on  Aug.  20. 
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anniversaries  as  milestones  of  success — genuine 
and  growing  success — which  we  shall  achieve 
together. 

To  be  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  al- 
liance is  not  to  be  unrealistic.  Optimism  is  the 
only  realism  for  men  who  are  free  and  who 
retain  the  prerogative  and  privilege  of  deter- 
mining their  own  destiny. 

We  of  the  Americas  are  free. 

We  are  privileged  to  determine  our  own 
destinies. 

We  are  bound  together  by  both  common 
heritage  and  common  hope.  We  share  together 
a  heritage  of  hatred  for  oppression,  love  of  lib- 
erty, respect  for  the  individual,  and  a  desire  for 
social  justice  in  progress.  We  likewise  aspire 
together  for  homes,  for  work  and  land,  for 
health  and  schools.  This  century  has  taught 
us  an  indelible  lesson  that  the  rich  can  know  no 
peace  so  long  as  there  is  no  hope  for  those  long 
oppressed  by  poverty,  by  hunger,  by  ill  health, 
by  illiteracy,  by  landlessness. 

There  must  be  a  new  hope — an  opportunity 
for  a  new  start. 

We  do  not  minimize  how  long  is  the  road 
before  us  nor  how  steep  the  grade  we  must 
climb. 

We  acknowledge  our  obstacles  now  where  we 
were  reluctant  to  acknowledge  any  of  them  be- 
fore. Some  have  been  overcome.  Others  most 
certainly  will  arise.  All  obstacles  may  assume 
any  dimensions  under  new  conditions.  But  we 
are  bringing  our  collective  talents,  energies,  and 
resources  to  bear  upon  them,  and  this  is  prog- 
ress of  the  most  important  order. 

But  it  is  true  that  from  a  firm  foundation  we 
have  made  a  good  beginning.  A  year  ago  we 
had  relatively  little  to  show  in  physical  ac- 
complishments of  the  alliance.  This  year  there 
is  much — 8,200  classrooms,  700  well  and  water 
supply  systems,  900  hospitals  and  health  cen- 
ters, 140,000  homes,  160,000  agricultural  credit 
loans.  The  funds  which  the  United  States  has 
committed  over  the  past  2  years  increasingly 
are  being  transformed  into  bricks  and  into 
knowledge.  New  programs  like  young  trees 
start  slowly.  Our  2-year-old  tree  is  already 
bearing  rich  fruit.  Next  year  and  in  succeed- 
ing years  we  expect  its  harvest  to  be  even 
heavier.  The  task  before  us,  however,  is  not 
one  of  2  years  nor,  perhaps,  even  of  10.    For 


some  of  our  nations  this  task  may  not  be  com- 
pleted within  this  generation.  But  together 
we  will  continue  with  it.  Together  we  will 
succeed. 

Planning  groups  have  been  created  or 
strengthened  in  every  nation.  Seven  national 
plans  have  been  submitted.  Fourteen  nations 
have  made  reforms  in  their  tax  policy  or  ad- 
ministration. Half  our  nations  have  made  or 
begun  study  of  land-reform  measures. 

On  a  broader  scale,  we  see  the  fruit  of  the 
growing  spirit  of  alliance.  But  we  do  not 
deceive  ourselves.  We  know  there  is  no  easy 
road  to  development.  We  know  that  enduring 
progress  is  not  quickly  assured.  We  know  that 
such  progress  must  be  accompanied  by  the  sup- 
port of  many  needed  changes.  These  are  les- 
sons we  have  learned — and  will  apply. 

Most  important  of  these  lessons  is  the  fact 
that,  for  the  job  before  us,  our  resources  are  not 
comfortably  abundant.  What  we  have  to  work 
with  is  enough  only  if  we  carefully  and  wisely 
use  it  to  create  the  growth  now  which  will  free 
the  growth  of  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  honor  the  generosity  of  our 
hearts,  we  must  heed  the  prudence  of  our  heads. 
It  would  be  an  empty  and  foolish  exchange  to 
substitute  mere  fleeting  gifts  of  money  for  the 
enduring  gift  of  realistic  hope — and  it  is  the 
richest  of  hope  with  which  we  seek  to  endow 
the  lives  of  those  forgotten  Americans.  If  iden- 
tifiable needs  among  us  seem  inexhaustible,  we 
know  that  measurable  resources  are  exhaustible. 
Our  needs  must  be  carefully  gaged  against  the 
total  resources  and  against  the  efforts  of  each 
nation  and  each  people  to  move  toward  the  goal 
of  the  alliance.  This  may  require  us  to  perfect 
still  further  the  machinery  we  have  designed  to 
implement  the  alliance.  That  is  only  a  detail, 
not  the  cause  for  doubt  or  despair,  when  we 
consider  that  the  cause  before  us  is  not  one  of  2 
years,  not  even  of  10.  Together,  as  mature, 
stable,  purposeful  allies,  we  shall  carry  the  al- 
liance forward  resisting  distraction,  rejecting 
revisions,  resolving  differences. 

Above  all  other  considerations,  we  recognize 
that  the  alliance  can  succeed  only  in  a  climate 
of  freedom.  We  cannot  move  toward  our  new 
future  by  turning  back  toward  an  old  task. 

Progress  without  freedom  is  bread  without 
salt. 
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We  know  dictatorial  regimes  are  incompat- 
ible with  our  hemisphere's  future.  We  know 
that  totalitarianism  is  unacceptable  and  intoler- 
able in  our  midst.  If  we  are  to  keep  our  hemi- 
sphere moving  forward,  our  first  and  foremost 
task  together  is  to  keep  it  free  and  in  peace. 
This  vre  shall  do. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  based  upon  the 
concept  that  we  have  an  urgent  necessity  and 
rhe  moral  obligation  to  work  together  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  our  people,  and  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  trinity  of  freedom, 
peace,  and  progress. 

There  are — and  there  will  be — alien  forces 
which  seek  to  disrupt  our  essential  unity. 
There  are — and  there  will  be — alien  voices 
which  seek  to  divide  us  by  sowing  doubts  as  to 
our  mutual  good  faith. 

But  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Americas 
have  the  good  sense  to  judge  the  sources  of 
dissension.  And  I  believe  even  more  strongly 
that  we  have  the  capacity  to  live  together  in 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  and  assist 
each  other  in  providing  freedom,  peace,  and 
progress  for  our  countries. 

By  working  together,  we  present  all  human- 
ity with  inspiration  for  the  future. 

These  first  years  of  the  alliance  are  the  test- 
ins:  years. 

We  can  say  on  this  second  anniversary  occa- 
sion that  great  tests  have  been  presented  to  us. 
We  have  met  them  well :  with  courage,  with  re- 
sourcefulness, above  all  with  unity. 

We  shall  be  tested  again  and  again — from 
within,  from  without.  But  after  centuries  of 
dumber  the  great  giant  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere^— unity  for  progress — is  awakening  and 
in  that  awakening  a  powerful  new  force  is  aris- 
ing to  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom,  peace,  and 
iustice  for  all  the  world. 


Gen.  Chiang  Ching-kuo  Visits  U.S. 


Press  release  433  dated  August  20 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  State, 
General  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  Minister  Without 
Portfolio  in  the  Government  of  the  Republic 


of  China,  will  visit  the  United  States  from 
September  6  to  17.  The  purpose  of  his  trip 
is  to  visit  points  of  interest  in  the  United  States. 
While  in  Washington,  General  Chiang  will 
meet  with  U.S.  Government  officials.  General 
Chiang  last  visited  the  United  States  in  1953. 


Food  for  Peace  Ships  $1.5  Billion 
in  Commodities  in  Fiscal  1963 

The  White  House  announced  on  August  21 
that  President  Kennedy  had  on  that  day  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  report  showing  that  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  America's  farm  commodities  were 
shipped  overseas  during  fiscal  year  1963  under 
this  nation's  massive  Food  for  Peace  program. 
Food  for  Peace  shipments  in  the  last  6  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  (January-June  1963)  totaled 
$904  million,  compared  with  $622  million 
shipped  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  18th  semiannual  report  on  Public  Law 
480  activities  revealed  that  total  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports in  the  fiscal  year  1963  were  at  the  record 
level  of  over  $5  billion  established  the  previous 
year.  Total  shipments  under  the  foreign-cur- 
rency and  dollar-credit  P.L.  480  sales  programs 
were  at  an  alltime  high.  Shipments  under  P.L. 
480  donation  programs  remained  at  the  same 
level,  while  barter  transactions  declined 
sharply.  At  the  same  time,  commercial  exports 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  continued  to 
expand :  The  fiscal  year  1963  total  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion was  nearly  $60  million  greater  than  in  1962. 

In  submitting  the  report,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Food  for  Peace,  Richard  W. 
Reuter,  told  the  President  that  he  is  impressed 
by  "the  contribution  of  U.S.  agricultural  abun- 
dance to  this  country's  total  foreign  assistance 
effort."  Mr.  Reuter  observed  that  in  addition 
to  donating  supplemental  food  to  a  record  total 
of  100  million  undernourished  people,  "Food 
for  Peace  is  also  providing  significant  stimulus 
to  the  economic  development  of  many  nations." 
"Food  for  Peace  continues  to  be  an  increasingly 
important  tool  of  American  foreign  policy," 
Mr.  Reuter  assured  the  President. 


SEPTEMBER    9.    190.3 
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U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Agree  on  Implementation  of  Cooperative  Space  Program 


NASA  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  announced  on  August  16  that 
NASA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  given  final  approval  to  a  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  which  provides  for 
implementing  a  cooperative  space  agreement 
reached  in  Geneva  in  June  1962.1 

The  memorandum  outlines  procedures  to  be 
followed  for  carrying  out  a  coordinated  weather 
satellite  program,  joint  experiments  with  com- 
munications using  a  passive  reflector  satellite 
(Echo  II),  and  joint  contributions  of  satellite 
data  to  the  World  Magnetic  Survey  to  be  con- 
ducted in  1965. 

Basic  to  the  coordinated  meteorological  satel- 
lite program  is  the  scheduled  establishment  by 
early  1964  of  a  full-time  telecommunications 
link  between  Washington  and  Moscow  for  the 
transmission  of  cloud  photographs  and  other 
data  from  experimental  meteorological  satellites 
operated  by  each  country.  The  memorandum 
provides  that  other  countries  may  receive  such 
information  from  this  link  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis.  Ultimately,  this  program  is  to  involve 
coordinated  launchings  of  operational  meteoro- 
logical satellites. 

The  experiments  with  the  Echo  II  passive  com- 
munications satellite  will  involve  transmissions 
between  the  Zemenki  Observatory  of  the  Gorky 
State  University  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Jodrell  Bank  Observatory  of  the  University  of 
.Manchester  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  fre- 
quencies of  162  megacycles/second.  Scheduled 
for  early  1964,  these  experiments  will  include 
transmissions  from  the  United  States  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  using  conventional  facilities  for 
that  part  of  the  link  between  the  United  States 
and  England. 

In  the  magnetic  field  survey  each  country  will 
launch  a  specialized  satellite  equipped  to  meas- 
ure the  earth's  magnetic  field.  This  effort  will 
supplement  the  various  ground,  sea,  and  aerial 
measurements  undertaken  internationally  dur- 
ing the  World  Magnetic  Survey.  Results  will 
be  exchanged  and  compared  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  authoritative  expression  of  the  geo- 
magnetic field. 

The  bilateral  space  program  stems  from  an 
exchange  of  views  between  President  Kennedy 
and  Chairman  Khrushchev  on  cooperation  in 
space  activities  following  the  successful  orbital 
flight  of  American  Astronaut  John  H.  Glenn 
in  February  1962.2 

The  principal  scientific  negotiators  have  been 
Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
NASA,  and  Anatoly  A.  Blagonravov,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Exploration  and 
Utilization  of  Outer  Space  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  was 
drafted  at  meetings  between  American  and 
Soviet  scientists  at  Rome  in  March  and  at 
Geneva  in  May  of  this  year,  subject  to  review 
by  NASA  and  the  Soviet  Academy. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  July  8  from  Dr.  Dry- 
den, Academician  Blagonravov  on  August  1, 
indicated  Soviet  readiness  to  proceed  with  im- 
plementation of  the  three  coordinated  programs 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  memo- 
randum, which  is  considered  to  have  entered  into 
force  as  of  that  date. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1962,  p.  063. 


1  Ibid.,  Mar.  12, 1962,  p.  411. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

Academician  Blagonravov  to  Dr.  Dryden 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 

Commission  on  Exploration  and 

Utilization  of  Outer  Space 

Moscow,  August  1, 1963 
tfo.  119-643-0 

.  Dr.  Dryden  :  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
L'SSR  has  instructed  me  to  inform  you  of  its  consent 
:o  the  recommendations  on  the  questions  of  implement- 
ng  the  bilateral  agreement  on  outer  space  between 
he  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  of 
ho  ISA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR, 
vhich  were  presented  during  the  Soviet-American  talks 
>n  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space  on  March 
!0,  1963  in  Rome,  taking  into  account  Section  IV  of 
he  text  of  recommendations  (magnetic  survey  with 
he  aid  of  artificial  satellites),  which  were  prepared 
>n  May  24, 1963  at  Geneva. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  expresses 
ts  hope  that  the  agreement  on  peaceful  exploration 
md  utilization  of  outer  space  which  has  been  reached, 
eill  promote  further  cooperation  between  Soviet  and 
American  scientists  in  this  worthy  cause  in  the  name 
if  scientific  progress  and  the  strengthening  of  peace 
>n  Earth. 

Respectfully, 

A.  A.  Blagonravov, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Academician 
?o  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden, 
deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Vashington25,  D.C. 

Ir.  Dryden  to  Academician  Blagonravov 

July  8,  1963 
academician  A.  A.  Blagonravov 
cademy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
<eninski  Prospekt  H 
.  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Academician  Blagonravov:  In  my  letter  of 
lay  7,  1963,3  I  indicated  that  NASA  had  no  changes 
)  propose  concerning  the  text  of  the  "First  Memoran- 
mn  of  Understanding  to  Implement  the  Bilateral 
pace  Agreement  of  June  8,  1963  between  the  Academy 
t  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  National  Aero- 
antics  and  Space  Administration  of  the  U.S."  agreed 
)  by  us  in  Rome  on  March  20  of  this  year.  It  is  now 
y  pleasure  to  inform  you  similarly  with  regard  to  the 
(it  of  the  mutual  understandings  reached  by  us  in 
eneva  on  May  24  concerning  the  new  Section  IV, 
Magnetic  Field  Survey  Through  the  Use  of  Artificial 
atellites." 

I  propose,   therefore,  that  the  First  Memorandum 


*  Not  printed  here. 


of  Understanding,  incorporating  the  new  Section  IV, 
and  the  changes  to  Section  IV  also  agreed  to  by  us  in 
Geneva  on  May  24,  become  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
your  response  to  this  letter,  confirming  approval  by  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  I  hope  that  by  this  time 
your  Academy  has  already  approved  both  the  original 
Rome  document  and  the  subsequent  Geneva  text,  and 
I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  this 
regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  L.  Dryden 
Deputy  Administrator 


MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

FIRST  MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  BILATERAL  SPACE 

AGREEMENT 

OF  JUNE  8,  1962 

BETWEEN  THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

OF  THE  USSR  AND 

THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  US 

I — Preamble 
The  purpose  of  the  present  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing is  to  begin  the  implementation  of  the  sections 
of  the  bilateral  space  agreement  of  June  8,  1962  deal- 
ing with  a  coordinated  meteorological  satellite  pro- 
gram, world  magnetic  survey  using  satellites,  and  a 
passive  communication  satellite  experiment.  It  also 
provides  for  future  discussions  by  the  scientists  of 
both  countries  of  scientific  results  obtained  from  deep 
space  probes  (Mariner  II  and  Mars  I). 

II — Coordinated  Meteorological  Satellite  Program 
A.  Exchange  of  Meteorological  Satellite  Data 

The  bilateral  space  agreement  of  June  8,  1962  pro- 
vided that  the  exchange  of  meteorological  satellite  data 
between  Moscow  and  Washington  be  of  approximately 
equivalent  interest  to  the  two  countries. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  data  to  be  ex- 
changed. It  is  agreed  that,  in  general,  the  data  ex- 
change is  to  be  completed  within  six  hours  of  the 
observation  time  so  that  it  will  be  useful  in  weather 
analysis  and  forecasting. 

In  all  of  the  joint  activities  relating  to  meteorologi- 
cal satellites  and  exchange  of  meteorological  data,  the 
pertinent  recommendations  of  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  shall  be  given  due  consideration. 

1.  Cloud  Photographs 
a.  Selection  of  Photographs 

Cloud  photographs  will  be  exchanged;  the 
selection  of  those  to  be  transmitted  will  be  based 
on  the  following  criteria : 

1.  Areas  of  the  earth  having  few  conventional 
observations. 

2.  Pictures  along  active  international  air  routes, 
particularly  oceanic. 
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3.  Pictures  containing  patterns  of  meteorolog- 
ical significance  such  as  fronts,  vortices,  cloud 
bands  and  streets. 

b.  Accuracy  of  Location 

1.  Positions  of  identifiable  cloud  elements  in 
the  pictures  will  be  located  with  an  accuracy 
of  about  200  km.  Where  landmarks  are 
available,  this  accuracy  should  be  about  100 
km.  It  is  expected  that  this  accuracy  will 
be  improved  later. 

2.  The  pictures  will  include  latitude  and  longi- 
tude grids  at  2°  intervals. 

c.  Brightness  Levels 

1.  At  the  satellite  receiving  stations,  six  to  ten 
brightness  (gray)  levels*  will  be  contained 
in  the  pictures. 

2.  The  pictures  as  received  at  the  end  of  the 
communications  link  will  contain  five  to  six 
brightness  levels,  if  possible. 

3.  To  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  cloud  images, 
copies  of  some  of  the  original  pictures  trans- 
mitted over  the  link  will  be  mailed  to  the 
other  country. 

d.  Resolution 

1.  The  ground  resolution  provided  by  the  pic- 
tures initially  will  be  about  2.5  km  and  are 
expected  to  improve  to  about  1  km. 

e.  Field  of  View 

1.  The  minimum  field  of  view,  on  the  earth's 
surface,  of  each  picture  will  be  about  1000 
km  on  a  side. 

2.  Nephanalyses 

a.  Nephanalyses  will  be  transmitted  for  all  pic- 
tures received  by  the  meteorological  satellites. 

b.  Wherever  possible,  format,  representation,  and 
map  projections  will  follow  World  Meteorolog- 
ical Organization  recommendations. 

c.  Polar  stereographic  projection  will  be  used,  ex- 
cept in  equatorial  areas  where  Mercator  projec- 
tion will  be  used. 

d.  A  map  scale  of  1 :20,000,000  or  1 :15,000,000  will 
be  used  as  convenient  to  the  transmitting 
country. 

3.  Other  Satellite  Observations 

As  satellite  observation  techniques  are  developed 
to  the  point  where  they  provide  new  useful  in- 
formation for  weather  forecasting,  the  data  ob- 
tained will  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  this 
exchange  program. 

B.  Exchange  of  Techniques  and  Results  of  Scientific 
Research 

To  assist  in  making  maximum  use  of  the  satellite 
data  in  weather  analysis  and  forecasting,  there  will 
be  an  exchange,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  interest,  of  tech- 
niques of  interpretation  and  analysis. 


*  Brightness  levels  should  be  clearly  distinguishable 
by  eye,  such  as  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  adjacent 
steps  being  equal  to  the  square  root  of  two.  [Footnote 
in  original.] 


It  is  also  desirable  to  exchange  scientific  literature 
and  data  for  research  purposes,  and  to  organize  co- 
operative symposia. 

O.  Exchange  of  Conventional  Meteorological  Data 

The  establishment  of  a  facsimile  quality  communica- 
tions link  between  Washington  and  Moscow  for  the 
exchange  of  satellite  data  provides  an  opportunity, 
when  it  is  not  being  used  for  the  transmission  of  satel- 
lite data,  for  the  exchange  of  related  data  obtained 
by  conventional  means  of  observations,  and  related 
maps,  which  will  allow  for  improved  correlation  be- 
tween satellite  and  conventional  observations.  Each 
country  will  indicate  which  of  these  data,  available  in 
the  other,  it  wishes  to  receive  and  determine  the 
priority  of  transmission.  Some  details  of  the  exchange 
of  the  conventional  data  are  given  in  an  appendix  and 
others  are  expected  to  be  clarified,  as  they  arise, 
by  an  appropriate  working  group. 

D.  Establishment  of  Communication  Link 

With  the  understanding  that  the  regular  exchange 
of  meteorological  data  obtained  from  meteorological 
satellites  will  commence  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  1964,  NASA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  USSR  consider  it  desirable,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  half  of  1964,  to  start  the  occasional  exchange  of 
conventional  meteorological  data  and  experimental 
satellite  data  and  for  this  purpose  to  establish  the 
communication  link  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton provided  in  the  agreement  of  June  8,  1962. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  Communication  Link 

The  communication  link  shall  be  arranged  on  a 
four-wire  basis,  for  full-time  use,  allowing  simul- 
taneous transmission  of  facsimile  telegraphy  in- 
formation in  both  directions.  Technical  param- 
eters of  the  communication  link  shall  conform 
to  the  CCITT  [ComitS  consultatif  international 
te46graphique  et  telephonique]  series  T  recom- 
mendations. 

The  link  shall  be  equipped  for  non-simultaneous 
voice  use  to  allow  technical  and  meteorological  co- 
ordination as  necessary. 

2.  Characteristics  of  Terminal  Equipment 

Terminal  equipment  used  for  transmission  of 
weather  maps  and  charts  shall  conform  with 
WMO  recommendation  10.6.17/1 — "Standardiza- 
tion of  International  Meteorological  Transmis- 
sions by  Facsimile — Equipment  Characteristics." 
The  preferred  index  of  cooperation  will  be  576. 
The  drum  speed  shall  be  60,  90,  or  120  rpm, 
depending  upon  the  results  of  the  technical  tests. 

Additional  requirements  for  the  terminal  equip- 
ment for  transmitting  information  obtained  from 
meteorological  satellites  shall  be  determined  dur- 
ing 1963.  Each  party  shall  provide  and  operate  its 
own  terminal  equipment. 

3.  Routing  of  Communication  Link 

The  circuit  for  the  link  shall  be  routed 
Washington — New  York— London  or  Paris— Ber- 
lin—Poland— Moscow,   assuming   first   that  ade- 
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quate  facilities  (circuits)  are  available  over  this 
route  and  second,  that  tests  prove  this  routing 
to  be  technically  acceptable  to  both  NASA  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  Techni- 
cal arrangements  for  those  sections  of  the  link 
from  Washington  to  Berlin  shall  be  made  by 
NASA.  Technical  arrangements  for  those  sec- 
tions of  the  link  from  Berlin  to  Moscow  shall 
be  made  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 
Joint  technical  tests  of  the  communication  link 
along  the  selected  route  shall  be  conducted  dur- 
ing January  1964,  and  after  this  the  communica- 
tion link  will  be  put  into  regular  operation. 

4.  Cost  of  the  Communication  Link 

NASA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR  shall,  within  one  month,  agree  upon  a 
suitable  mechanism  for  the  handling  of  charges 
over  the  entire  link  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
for  equal  sharing  of  cost  of  the  whole  line  by 
the  two  parties. 

5.  Reception    of   Meteorological   Data    by   Weather 
Services  of  Other  Countries 

The  desire  of  Weather  Services  of  other  coun- 
tries to  bridge  the  line  on  a  receive-only  basis 
in  order  to  obtain  meteorological  data  for  their 
own  use  will  be  welcomed  with  the  condition 
that  each  such  Weather  Service  will  make  a  pro- 
portional contribution  to  the  total  expenses  of 
the  communication  link. 

6.  Coordination 

NASA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR  shall,  within  60  days,  designate  repre- 
sentatives for  continuing  direct  technical  coordi- 
nation of  details  concerning  this  link. 

!.  Coordinated  Launchings  of  Weather  Satellites 
The  Bilateral  Space  Agreement  of  June  8,  1962, 
rovided,  among  other  things,  for  the  coordinated 
lunching  of  operational  weather  satellites.  It  is 
onsidered  desirable  to  initiate  coordinated  launchings 
f  weather  satellites  towards  the  end  of  the  experi- 
lental  period  in  order  to  gain  experience  with  such 
oordination  and  to  provide  for  more  frequent  receipt 
nd  exchange  of  data  of  both  experimental  and  opera- 
ional  value. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  NASA 
lerefore  agree  to  convene  a  suitable  Joint  Working 
roup  by  the  end  of  1963,  so  that  arrangements  may 
e  made,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  June  8, 
962  agreement,  for  mutually  agreeable  launching 
rhedules. 

ri— Arrangements    for    Passive    Communications 
Satellite  Experiments 

.  General 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
nd  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  agree  to  par- 
cipate  jointly  in  passive  communications  experiments 
sing  a  large  reflector  satellite,  Echo  II,  (referred  to 
a  Echo  A-12"  in  the  agreement  of  June  8,  1962), 


which  NASA  is  expected  to  launch  prior  to  the  middle 
of  1964. 

B.  Satellite  Characteristics 

The  satellite  to  be  used  in  these  experiments  shall 
be  approximately  44  meters  in  diameter  and  shall  be 
constructed  of  a  material  having  a  radio  wave  re- 
flectivity of  98%.  It  will  carry  two  telemetry  trans- 
mitters (approximately  136  mc/s)  to  be  used  as  track- 
ing aids.  The  intended  orbit  will  be  inclined  about 
82°  to  the  equator  and  will  be  roughly  circular  at  an 
altitude  of  1290  km. 

C.  Frequencies  and  Route 

Communications  experiments  shall  be  carried  out 
at  frequencies  of  approximately  162  mc/s  between  the 
USSR  (Zemenki  Observatory,  Gorky  State  Univer- 
sity) and  the  United  Kingdom  ( Jodrell  Bank  Observa- 
tory, University  of  Manchester). 

In  view  of  the  technical  desirability  of  carrying  out 
communication  experiments  with  a  passive  satellite 
using  higher  frequencies,  NASA  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR  shall  consider,  within  three 
months  following  the  date  of  this  agreement,  the  pos- 
sibility of  extending  these  tests  into  the  microwave 
region  of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum.  The  possibil- 
ity of  arranging  radar  and  optical  observations  of  the 
Echo  II  satellite  sphere  during  the  period  of  its  in- 
flation and  thereafter  shall  be  considered  within  the 
same  period. 

D.  Arrangements 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  shall  make 
necessary  arrangements  for  use  of  the  Gorky  State 
University  facilities.  NASA  shall  make  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester  at  Jodrell  Bank.  Within  sixty  days 
NASA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  shall 
appoint  representatives  to  begin  and  carry  on  continu- 
ing technical  coordination  with  respect  to  the  experi- 
ments at  approximately  162  mc/s.  NASA  will  request 
the  appointment  of  a  corresponding  technical  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Manchester. 

In  case  the  question  of  using  higher  frequencies  for 
carrying  out  the  passive  satellite  experiments  is  set- 
tled positively,  NASA  shall  arrange,  through  the  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  use 
of  the  Goonhilly  Downs  Station  and  shall  request 
that  technical  representatives  also  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Post  Office.  The  technical  representatives 
for  NASA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  shall  also 
serve  to  carry  on  continuing  technical  coordination 
for  these  experiments  or  other  representatives  may  be 
named  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  there  will  be  no  mutual  money 
reimbursements  between  NASA  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR  for  the  use  of  any  facilities. 

E.  Orbital  Information 

NASA  shall  provide  a  prediction  of  the  expected 
initial  orbital  elements  at  least  two  months  prior  to 
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launching  of  the  satellite.  Actual  orbital  elements 
based  on  tracking  information  will  be  supplied  for 
the  duration  of  the  experimental  period,  at  intervals 
of  approximately  once  per  week,  or  as  necessary  for 
adequate  pointing  of  the  communication  antennas.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  shall  provide  track- 
ing data  on  orbits  that  are  visible  in  the  USSR  but 
not  in  the  USA  in  a  form  to  be  mutually  agreed  on  by 
the  technical  representatives. 

F.  Planned  Types  of  Transmission 

The  passive  Echo  II  satellite  experiments  shall 
basically  consist  of  measurements  of  the  quality  of 
transmission  over  the  circuit  between  the  USSR  and 
the  UK  for  the  following  kinds  of  transmissions : 

(a)  Unmodulated  carrier 

(b)  Single  frequency  modulation 

(c)  Telegraphy 

(d)  Facsimile  and  voice  if  feasible. 

It  shall  also  be  an  objective  of  these  experiments  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  direct  communication  between 
the  US  and  the  USSR  using  the  Echo  II  satellite  as  a 
part  of  the  link.  For  this  purpose  NASA  will  arrange 
for  the  part  of  the  link  from  the  US  to  the  UK. 

0.  Exchange  of  Observational  Data 

The  results  of  the  experiments  and  observations  shall 
be  promptly  exchanged  between  NASA  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  the  USSR,  and  be  made  generally 
available  to  the  scientific  and  technical  community. 
Information  about  the  equipment  used  for  the  experi- 
ments shall  be  exchanged  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
the  interpretation  of  these  data. 

H.  Future  Plans 

NASA  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 
will  continue  experimental  research  with  active  com- 
munications satellites  under  their  national  programs; 
after  the  completion  of  preliminary  national  tests,  ne- 
gotiations will  be  continued  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  joint  experiments  of  mutual  interest  with  active 
communications  satellites. 

IV — Magnetic  Field  Survey  Through  the  Use 
of  Artificial  Satellites 

1.  Objectives 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  cooperative  effort  at  this 
stage  to  produce  a  mapping  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  by  using  US  and  USSR  Satellites  flow  during  the 
International  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun  (IQSY). 

2.  Satellite  Orbits 

The  forms  of  orbits,  their  altitudes  and  inclination 
to  the  equator  will  be  selected  by  the  satellite-launch- 
ing country,  in  accordance  with  the  objective  of  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  agreed  that  the  accuracy  of  deter- 
mining space  and  time  coordinates  for  the  separate 
magnetic  measurements  on  the  satellite  be  such  that 
after  necessary  processing  by  the  satellite-launching 
country  the  magnetic  data  would  not  contain  errors 
greater  than  plus  or  minus  10  gammas. 


3.  Times  of  Satellite  Launchimys 

The  times  of  satellite  launchings  will  be  determine 
by  the  satellite-launching  country  and  will  take  i>la< 
during  the  IQSY.  It  is  recommended  that  launching 
take  place  in  1965  since  one  may  expect,  in  1965,  ths 
the  ground-based  magnetic  observatory  programs  < 
all  countries  participating  in  the  IQSY  will  be  in  fu 
operation. 

4.  Lifetime  of  Satellites 

It  is  agreed  that  the  lifetime  of  each  satellite  be  sue 
that  the  minimum  density  of  magnetic  measuremenl 
from  each  satellite  correspond  to  no  less  than  oi 
per  200  kilometer  square  on  the  earth's  surface. 

5.  Satellite  Apparatus 

It  is  agreed  that  absolute  magnetometers  of  varioi 
types  be  used,  such  as  optical  pumping  and  protc 
precession  magnetometers.  It  is  recommended  thi 
the  sensitive  elements  of  magnetometers  be  locate 
on  the  satellites  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  effec 
of  magnetic  fields  from  the  spacecraft. 

6.  Time  Variation  Corrections 

With  a  view  towards  the  desirability  of  working  oi 
a  common  method  of  introducing  time  variation  co 
rections  into  the  results  of  observations  from  satellite 
it  is  agreed  that  each  side  conduct  research  in  this  d 
rection  and  exchange  results  with  the  other  side.  Tl 
following  possibilities  should  be  considered : 

a.  Comparison  of  satellite  magnetic  measuremen 
taken  at  different  times  but  corresponding  to  tl 
same  region  of  space  within  a  diameter  of  10-! 
kilometers ; 

b.  Comparison  between  experimental  data  obtain* 
from  satellites  with  those  from  ground-base 
magnetic  observatories. 

For  the  compilation  of  a  magnetic  map  it  is  agrei 
that  the  results  of  satellite  measurements  made  ( 
magnetically  quiet  days  be  utilized. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  an  exchange  is  re 
ommended  between  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  tl 
USSR  and  the  NASA  of  the  USA,  namely :  microfil 
copies  of  magnetograms  and  tables  of  hourly  averag 
of  magnetic  elements.  In  addition,  copies  of  ma 
netograms  shall  be  accompanied  by  data  on  the  pr 
liminary  base  line  values,  scale  values,  temperatu 
coefficients,  and  types  of  instruments. 

It  is  agreed  that  these  data  be  exchanged  no  lafr 
than  three  months  after  the  month  of  observation  fro 
the  following  observatories : 

USA 


USSR 
Yakutsk 
Sverdlovsk 
Irkutsk 
Odessa 
Tashkent 


Sitka 

College  [Alaska] 

Fredericksburg 

Tucson 

San  Juan 

Guam 


It  is  agreed  that  the  final  base  line  values  be  e 
changed  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
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Exchange  of  Satellite  Magnetic  Mensurt  inents 
It  is  agreed  to  exchange  results  of  magnetic  meas- 
enients  from  satellites  in  the  form  of  scientific  arti- 
■s  or  reports  containing  information  on  the  satel- 
e  equipment,  the  data,  its  accuracy,  methods  of  pro- 
saing,  introduced  corrections,  and  estimates  of  the 
curacy  achieved  judged  necessary  by  the  authors  of 
e  experiment 

It  is  agreed  that  each  side  if  necessary  will  furnish 
mail  to  the  other  side  any  additional  data  which 
Ely  help  to  clarify  the  questions  which  arise  in  the 
e  of  the  data  received  by  exchange  to  remove  the 
(Acuities  in  utilization  of  those  data. 

Exchange  of  Data  from  Magnetic  Surveys  of  Other 
Types 

It  is  agreed  to  exchange  comparable  amounts  of  data 
»m  magnetic  surveys  which  may  be  necessary  for 
e  compilation  of  a  magnetic  map  and  which  are 
ide  without  using  satellites  (ground,  sea,  aerial  sur- 
ys)  in  the  form  of  maps  or  of  reports  with  attach- 
snts  giving  the  results  of  surveys  in  tabular  form, 
licating  coordinates  and  the  times  to  which  these 
ta  refer. 

International  Cooperation 

It  is  agreed  that  appropriate  organizations  under 
e  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  includ- 
5  the  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics 
id  COSPAR,  concerned  with  the  World  Magnetic  Sur- 
y  be  kept  informed  of  the  proposed  joint  US-USSR 
ntributions  to  the  World  Magnetic  Survey  and  of 
■lysis  of  the  results.  Scientific  data  resulting  from 
is  work  which  is  suitable  for  storage  and  dissemina- 
ta through  the  World  Data  Centers  will  be  supplied 
a  timely  way. 

V — Otheb  Questions  of  Coopeeation 

Representatives  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
5SR  and  NASA  consider  it  to  be  useful  for  further 
ogress  in  the  space  sciences  to  exchange  scientific 
ta  received  as  a  result  of  the  launching  in  the  USSR 
an  automatic  space  station  towards  the  planet  of 
Ms  and  the  launching  in  the  USA  of  a  space  station 
svards  the  planet  of  Venus.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
sirable  to  conduct  meetings  of  scientists  of  the  two 
untries  to  discuss  the  results  of  those  experiments  in 
iter  space.  The  preliminary  discussion  of  these  ques- 
>ns  will  be  held  during  the  next  meeting  of  COSPAR 
June  1963  in  Warsaw.  Additional  meetings  may 
arranged  at  a  later  date,  dependent  on  progress  in 
lalyzing  the  data  received  from  "Mars  I"  and 
lariner  II"  by  the  scientists  of  both  countries. 

VI — Effective  Date 

The  recommendations  proposed  in  the  present  docu- 
ent  have  a  preliminary  character  and  will  be  pre- 
nted  by  both  parties  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
e  DSSR  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
inistration   of  the   US   for  final   consideration.     If 


either  of  the  two  parties  finds  it  necessary  to  make  any 
corrections,  additions,  or  deletions  in  the  text  of  the 
prepared  documents,  then  all  of  these  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  shortest  possible  time  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  discussions  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  world 
magnetic  survey  by  means  of  artificial  satellites,  by 
correspondence,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  following 
address  in  Moscow : 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR: 

Leninski  Prospekt  14 

Moscow 

USSR 

and  to  the  following  address  in  Washington: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Attention  :  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington  25,  D.C. 

U.S.A. 

If  in  this  final  consideration  there  is  failure  to  agree 
on  any  of  the  three  major  areas,  the  recommendations 
in  the  other  major  areas  will  continue  in  effect. 
Rome,  Italy  and  Geneva,  Switzerland 
March  20  and  May  2k,  196S 

APPENDIX 
Exchange  of  Conventional  Meteorological  Data 
A.  Types  of  Conventional  Data 

1.  Computer  Processed  and  Checked  Upper  Air  Data 

a.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  all  conventional  data 
would  be  processed  and  transmitted  but  rather 
the  data  for  a  few  selected  upper  air  levels  that 
are  particularly  significant  for  analysis  and 
forecasting.  Criteria  for  the  extent  of  this  kind 
of  data  exchange  would  be  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Limited  to  these  stations  from  which  the 
original  upper  air  reports  are  received 
within  three  to  four  hours  at   Moscow   or 

Washington.     (This  amounts  to  a  "Regional" 
collection. ) 

2.  Original  reports  will  be  subjected  to  rapid 
computer  processing  in  order  to  eliminate 
and/or  correct  erroneous  reports  and  to  ar- 
range the  data  in  a  convenient  and  system- 
atic form  for  transmission. 

3.  The  upper  air  levels  useful  for  numerical 
weather  prediction  are  1000  mb,  850  mb,  700 

mb,  500  mb,  300  mb,  and  200  mb. 

4.  At  the  levels  indicated  above,  the  following 
data  will  be  transmitted:  temperature,  geo- 
potential  height,  dew  point  and  wind. 

5.  The  areas  and  network  of  stations  for  which 
the  data  are  to  be  transmitted  will  be  deter- 
mined later. 

2.  Conventional  Weather  Charts 

Charts  prepared  by  objective  numerical  techniques 
in  graphical  form  should  receive  priority  for  exchange 
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on  the  communications  link.  The  types  of  charts  that 
would  contribute  to  improved  world  weather  analyses 
and  predictions  are: 

a.  Northern  Hemispheric  analyses  of  the  1000  mb 
and  several  upper  air  levels  such  as  the  500  mb, 
300  mb,  and  200  mb  levels. 

b.  Northern  Hemispheric  predictions  for  24  hours 
with  the  possibility  of  extending  the  period  of 
forecast  to  72  hours  in  the  future,  for  500,  300, 
and  200  mb. 

c.  It  is  desirable  in  the  future  to  exchange  ex- 
tended period  forecasts  of  five  days  or  longer 
and  a  selection  of  the  important  working  charts 
or  diagrams  that  may  be  used  in  generating 
these  forecasts. 

d.  In  order  to  coordinate  satellite  and  conven- 
tional observations  associated  with  important 
weather  developments,  available  detailed  analy- 
ses and  satellite  photographs  for  specific  areas 
will  be  transmitted  on  request  as  soon  as 
possible. 

3.  Timing  and  Frequency  of  Exchanges 

To  be  of  maximum  operational  value,  all  informa- 
tion should  be  submitted  as  early  as  practical.  Sug- 
gested items  are: 

a.  Processed  upper  air  data  within  4-5  hours  of 
observation  (twice  per  day). 

b.  Analyses  within  six  hours  of  observation  (twice 
per  day). 

c.  Prognoses  within  6-9  hours  of  observation 
(twice  per  day). 

4.  Map  Scales  and  Projections 

a.  Polar  stereographic  projections  will  be  used  for 
all  chart  exchanges. 

b.  Analysis  and  prognostic  charts  having  a  scale 
of  1 :  30  million  or  1 :  40  million  will  be  used. 

c.  Special  charts  exchanged  on  request  would  be 
on  scales  most  convenient  for  the  transmitting 
country. 


U.S.  Signs  Exchange" Agreements 
With  Afghanistan  and  Argentina 

Afghanistan 

Press  release  437  dated  August  24 

Afghanistan  and  the  United  States  on  August 
20  signed  an  educational  exchange  agreement 
under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Fulbright-Hays  Act). 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  Kabul  by  Ali 
Ahmad  Popal,  Minister  of  Education,  and  by 
John  M.  Steeves,  American  Ambassador.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  agreement  $500,000  in  U.S.- 


owned  foreign  currency  will  be  used  for  ex- 
changes over  the  next  5  years. 

Argentina 

Press  release  438  dated  August  24 

The  Governments  of  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  on  August  21  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires  a  new  agreement  putting  into  operation 
a  broader  program  of  educational  exchanges 
under  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act.  This  agree- 
ment will  enlarge  the  scope  of  exchange  activi- 
ties between  the  two  countries  initiated  under 
the  Fulbright  Act  in  November  1956.1 

Under  this  program,  administered  in  Argen- 
tina by  the  binational  Commission  for  Educa- 
tional Exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
Argentina,  approximately  25  U.S.  citizens  and 
78  Argentine  nationals — professors,  research 
scholars,  teachers,  and  students — received 
grants  in  1963.  The  grantees  were  in  such  fields 
as  economics,  American  and  Argentine  studies, 
teacher  education,  and  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences.  During  the  period  1957-63  a  total  of 
275  Argentine  nationals  and  101  Americans 
were  awarded  grants  under  this  binational  edu- 
cational exchange  program. 

While  this  program  dates  only  from  1956,  the 
two  Governments  have  cooperated  in  educa- 
tional exchange  programs  since  1940.  Almost 
a  century  ago  President  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmiento  of  Argentina,  a  friend  and  former 
student  of  Horace  Mann,  inaugurated  one  of  the 
first  cultural  exchanges  with  Latin  America 
when  he  invited  American  teachers  to  Argen- 
tina to  assist  in  the  establishment  there  of 
normal  schools  for  teacher  training. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Afghanistan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Af- 
ghanistan, Abdul  Majid,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Kennedy  on  August  21.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  434  dated  August  21. 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3687. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


ducation:  Passkey  to  the  Future 


Statement  by  Lucius  D.  Battle 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs1 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  personally,  as  well 
s  a  high  privilege  and  honor  on  behalf  of  my 
elegation,  to  participate  in  this  meeting  of 
linisters  of  education  of  the  member  nations  of 
tie  Oi'ganization  of  American  States. 

We  are  here  for  a  time  of  accounting,  of  stock- 
aking,  and  of  looking  ahead.    We  have  reached 

stage  which  the  conferees  at  Punta  del  Este 
wisely  envisaged  when  they  asked  that  this 
leeting  follow  the  one  at  Santiago.2 

Our  combined  and  cooperative  efforts  in  the 
ducation,  science,  and  culture  sector  of  the  Al- 
iance  for  Progress  have  already  produced  for- 
rard  movement.  We  can  approach  the  second 
nniversary  of  Punta  del  Este  later  this  month 
rith  a  measured  optimism  on  the  course  our 
Dint  endeavor  is  taking. 

Both  the  meetings  at  Punta  del  Este  and  at 
lantiago  provided  historic  statements  of  our 
ommon  aims  and  purposes  in  educational  de- 
elopment  and  of  our  common  commitments  to 
arget  goals  for  this  decade.  But  we  now  need 
o  know  in  more  detailed  terms  what  we  have 
one  so  far  to  move  this  sector  of  our  Alianza 
orwanl  and  what  concrete  action  steps  we  feel 
an  now  be  taken  to  accelerate  our  progress 
oward  our  goals. 


1  Made  before  the  Third  Inter-American  Meeting  of 
tinisters  of  Education  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
»n  States  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  Aug.  4.  Mr. 
tattle  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
leeting  held  at  Bogota  Aug.  4-10. 

"  Conference  on  Education  and  Economic  and  Social 
►evelopment  in  Latin  America,  held  in  March  1962  at 
antiago,  Chile. 


This  approach  will  lead  us  at  Bogota  to  de- 
liberations directed  primarily  to  what  needs  to 
be  done.  For  my  delegation  let  me  say  that  we 
welcome  this  context  for  these  deliberations.  In 
this  way  only  can  we  focus  our  efforts  more 
sharply  toward  the  great  ends  we  all  seek. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  our  own  review 
of  the  2  years  since  Punta  del  Este. 

This  presentation  is  in  two  parts.  One  is 
what  we  have  done  as  a  partner  in  the  alliance 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  goals  outlined  at 
Santiago.  The  second  part  presents  some  high- 
lights of  our  own  domestic  educational  effort, 
which  is  not  without  its  own  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties. 

Priority  of  Educational  Development 

First,  let  me  speak  briefly  of  the  general  con- 
text— the  Alliance  for  Progress — in  which  our 
presentation  is  made.  On  March  13, 1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  speaking  at  the  White  House 
before  Latin  American  diplomats,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  their  wives,  proposed  a  vast  co- 
operative undertaking  by  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  for  a  decade  of  democratic  develop- 
ment.3 Twenty  of  the  21  American  Republics 
joined  together  at  Punta  del  Este  to  make  pos- 
sible this  great  endeavor.4 

Education,  science,  and  culture  were  given  a 
high  place  in  the  earliest  concept  of  the  alliance. 


*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  471. 
4  For  background  and  text  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  11, 1961,  p.  459. 
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President  Sends  Message  to  Bogota 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Education 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  Third  Inter-American  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  of  Education  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  held  at  Bogotd,  Colombia, 
August  4-10.  The  President's  message  was  read 
at  the  inaugural  session  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conference,  Pedro  Odmez  Valderrama,  Minister 
of  Education  of  Colombia. 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  5 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  my  own  personal 
behalf,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  to  the  delegates  to  the 
Third  Inter-American  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Education,  assembled  at  Bogotd. 

Your  meeting  represents  yet  another  step  along 
the  road  of  inter-American  development  that 
began  with  the  Act  of  Bogota  in  1960  and  re- 
ceived further  impetus  at  Punta  del  Este  in  1961 
and  Santiago  in  1962.  In  meetings  such  as  these 
positive  measures  can  be  taken  to  advance  the 
great  goals  of  our  common  commitment  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Education  and  the  devel- 
opment of  human  resources  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  attaining  these  goals,  for  they  lie 
at  the  base  of  economic  and  social  development 
and,  accordingly,  at  the  base  of  the  alliance  itself. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  education  is 
a  prerequisite  for  progress  and  it  is  the  passkey 
to  the  future.  We  therefore  applaud  and  en- 
courage the  increasing  emphasis  on  education 
to  which  you  are  committed  and  your  efforts  to 
translate  into  concrete  form  the  goal  of  wider 
educational  opportunities  for  all. 

With  you  I  share  the  determination  that  before 
this  decade  comes  to  a  close  the  Americas  will 
have  entered  upon  a  new  era,  where  the  progress 
of  the  Alianza  will  truly  reflect  the  great  spirit- 
ual and  cultural  heritage  of  this  hemisphere. 

In  your  deliberations  and  high  endeavors,  I 
wish  you  every  success. 


Five  of  the  ten  points  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal made  specific  reference  to  education,  to 
science  and  science  teaching,  and  to  cultural 
exchange  and  development.  Their  central  place 
in  the  Alianza  has  become  increasingly  evident 
through  the  meetings  at  Punta  del  Este  and 
at  Santiago.  There  has  been  a  widening  realiza- 
tion in  all  our  countries  that  education  lies  at 
the  base  of  economic  and  social  development. 


Accordingly  my  Government  has  given  big} 
est  priority  attention  to  educational  developmer 
in  the  alliance.  This  has  not  always  been  tram 
latable  into  dollars ;  nor  do  the  totals  of  autho: 
ized  dollars  for  educational  projects  normal] 
equal  those  going  into  programs  with  high< 
basic  costs,  such  as  major  construction  project 
But  the  totals  themselves  already  give  substai 
tial  evidence  of  the  forward  movement  we  s< 
developing. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  record.  First,  briefl; 
for  the  alliance  as  a  whole. 

In  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  since  July  1, 196 
the  United  States  has  authorized  over  $1  billic 
toward  the  objectives  of  the  alliance.  In  tl 
first  year  the  Latin  American  countries  pr 
vided  nearly  $8  billion.  In  1963  U.S.  authoriz 
tions  are  being  increasingly  translated  into  su< 
terms  as  classrooms,  books,  and  assistance 
school  nutrition  programs. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  rate  of  U.S.  educ 
tional,  scientific,  and  cultural  investment  in  tl 
alliance.  The  U.S.  Government  made  availat, 
$120  million  in  loans  and  grants  in  the  fisc 
year  just  concluded,  many  times  the  total  of  sui 
assistance  in  previous  years  and  considerab 
higher  than  the  $83  million  made  available 
the  immediately  preceding  year.  The  $120  m 
lion  total  includes  exchange  programs,  book  pr 
grams,  school  nutrition  programs,  and  oth 
activities  of  such  agencies  as  the  Peace  Corj 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Nation 
Science  Foundation,  among  others. 

Highlights  of  U.S.  Aid  Program 

In  more  detailed  terms,  let  me  present  nc 
some  highlights  of  our  work,  in  cooperatii 
with  Latin  American  governments  and  instit 
tions,  in  the  light  of  the  commitments  made  1 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  Santiago  in  March  1962, 

Last  year  we  sponsored  participants  from 
countries  and  two  professors  from  the  Unit 
States  for  the  first  program  in  Latin  Amerie 
educational  planning,  at  the  ECLA  [Econon 
Commission  for  Latin  America]  Institute 
Santiago.  On  July  8  a  second  course  was  i 
augurated  in  Santiago,  with  38  students  frc 
16  countries,  25  of  them  under  our  sponsorshi 
We  have  given  greatly  increased  attention 
manpower  planning  within  our  $2  million  a 
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ual  program,  which  now  supports  general 
homing  and  training  activities  in  various 
■tin  American  countries.  In  order  to  provide 
on- ami  better  prepared  public  administrators, 
!!■  Government  is  also  giving  assistance  to  uni- 
level  public  administration  institutions 

five  countries  and  to  inservice  public  admin- 
tntion  training  efforts  in  seven  countries.  At 
•  nine  time  it  is  offering  wider  fellowship  op- 
Hftunities  for  administrators  on  the  U.S.  main- 
id  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  has  all  been  in 
qponse  to  the  first  and  perhaps  most  critical 
ohlem  area— relating  to  educational  planning 
d  administration— as  seen  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
■  at  Santiago. 

We  have  also  sought  to  give  significant  sup- 
rt  to  the  acceleration  of  school  construction 
.grains.  Since  July  1961,  the  United  States 
ivernment  has  helped  finance  the  construction 

more  than  8,000  primary  schoolrooms  in 
tin  America  and  has  made  available  funds 

finance  an  additional  10,000  under  a  total 
in  and  grant  program  which  has  exceeded 
'»  million.  We  are  cooperating  with  UNES- 
)  [United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
ltural  Organization],  the  Government  of 
xico.  and  others  in  regard  to  a  proposed  re- 
mal  school  building  center. 
\.  third  important  program  relates  to  expand- 
:  and  strengthening  teacher  training,  to 
ich  we  have  devoted  $2.5  million  in  nine 
Btries  during  the  past  fiscal  year  as  well  as 
0,000  for  training  more  than  100  Latin 
lerican  teachers  at  bilingual  centers  in  five 
I  universities. 

n  order  to  assist  the  development  of  univer- 
r  centers  of  excellence  we  are  supporting  a 

million  university-to-university  program 
ring  more  than  50  U.S.  universities  and  60 
in  American  institutions.  Efforts  are  con- 
trated  upon  building  outstanding  faculties 
he  critical  developmental  fields,  such  as  engi- 
Bng,  agriculture,  science  and  education,  and 
nnistration.  For  example,  we  are  working 
h  the  Higher  Education  Council  in  Central 
I  ( JSUCA  )  for  this  purpose  and  have 
rr  active  consideration,  together  with  other 
Itilateral  agencies  and  U.S.  foundations,  im- 
tant  programs  to  strengthen  leading  agricul- 
i  centers  at  Chapingo,  Mexico,  and  La 
lina,  Peru. 


In  science  beaching  our  efforts  include  sup- 
port of  10  contracts  at  the  university  level  ex- 
clusively in  this  field  and  several  more  which 
are  related.    These  efforts  are  directed  toward 
improving  both  university-level  and  secondary 
teaching.    A  new  program  to  be  coordinated  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has  just  been 
la i inched  at  a  cost  of  $900,000  to  train  secondary 
teachers,  to  provide  teaching  materials,  and 
strengthen  curricula  in  science  and  mathematics 
throughout  Latin  America.    This  program  sup- 
plements an  earlier  effort  in  Central  America. 
In  a  major  joint  effort  under  the  alliance,  our 
Food  for  Peace  program  is  now  bringing  nutri- 
tional benefits  to  one  out  of  four  school  children 
in  Latin  America.   Within  not  too  many  months 
it  is  hoped  that  almost  half  the  Latin  American 
school  population  can  be  reached  with  this  pro- 
gram.   Other  assistance  to  students  has  included 
local  secondary  and  university  scholarship  pro- 
grams in  several  countries. 

In  terms  of  people  served,  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  of  the  enlarged  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  support  of  Latin  American 
educational  development  has  been  that  of  pro- 
viding textbooks.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  first  and  second  grade  readers  have 
been  distributed  to  Central  American  school 
children  within  the  past  few  months.  Work 
is  under  way  to  make  possible  the  preparation 
of  a  core  series  of  materials  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  full  six  grades  in  Central  America, 
with  the  expectation  that  1,500,000  copies  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Central  American  students 
by  June  of  next  year.  A  center  to  provide  simi- 
lar services  to  several  South  American  countries 
is  being  planned  for  inauguration  next  year  in 
Lima. 

Through  a  $1  million  annual  program,  in- 
creased numbers  of  Spanish-  and  Portuguese- 
language  textbooks  and  technical  publications 
subsidized  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  are  being  published  now  in 
Mexico  and  soon  will  be  in  Buenos  Aires.  We 
have  supported  the  production  of  science  books 
and  the  distribution  of  scholarly  journals  in 
fields  of  technical  interest.  Free  books  are 
available  to  member  libraries  of  the  U.S.  Book 
Exchange,  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
is  providing  thousands  of  books  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  translation  to  libraries  throughout 
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Latin  America  in  a  program  involving  $1.4  mil- 
lion annually. 

Experimental  and  far-reaching  programs  of 
rural  and  urban  education  have  received  more 
than  $21  million  in  support  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past  2  years,  including  literacy 
and  fundamental  education  efforts,  experimen- 
tal use  of  radio  and  TV,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion projects,  among  other  activities. 

In  the  field  of  educational  and  cultural  inter- 
change under  the  new  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  the 
Department  of  State  has  increased  the  level  of 
exchange  and  other  programs  to  $8  million  an- 
nually. More  than  2,500  persons  from  both 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  partici- 
pated in  these  programs  this  past  year.  Forty- 
two  community-sponsored  binational  schools  in 
Latin  America  are  also  receiving  support. 

Projects  and  interests  related  to  the  alliance, 
including  the  exchange  of  professors,  teachers, 
and  students,  have  received  priority  in  this  gen- 
eral program.  Through  the  AID  participant 
training  program,  1,600  Latin  Americans  had 
project-related  visits  to  the  continental  United 
States  and  to  Puerto  Eico,  and  an  additional 
number  received  grants  to  go  to  so-called  third 
countries  for  similar  observation  and  study. 
For  the  first  6  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year, 
there  were  1,200  such  AID  participants,  indi- 
cating expansion  in  this  activity.  During  the 
next  year  the  cultural  presentations  program 
will  bring  to  Latin  America  performing  arts 
groups  such  as  the  Eobert  Shaw  Chorale,  the 
University  of  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
the  Roger  Wagner  Chorale. 

These  are  only  highlights  of  a  more  detailed 
summary  which  we  have  prepared  and  which  I 
am  asking  the  secretariat  to  distribute  as  an 
annex  to  this  statement.5 

Educational  Challenges  and  Problems  in  U.S. 

The  second  part  of  our  presentation  is  a  high- 
light summary  of  the  status  of  our  own  domestic 
educational  establishment,  of  the  educational 
challenges  and  problems  we  face  at  home.  As 
you  can  appreciate,  our  domestic  requirements 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  overseas  capabil- 
ities. 

First  of  all,  let  me  trace  briefly  the  history 

8  Not  printed  here. 


and  character  of  our  educational  system.  Fro: 
the  earliest  founding  days,  the  people  of  tl 
United  States  have  reflected  a  deep  faith  in  edi 
cation.  Within  the  framework  of  our  Feder 
system,  this  has  led  to  both  State  and  nation 
functions  and,  arising  from  our  form  of  societ 
to  a  general  system  marked  by  a  pluralism 
diversity  of  types  of  institutions  and  sources 
support.  The  power  to  provide  a  system 
education  is,  however,  one  of  the  powers  i 
served  under  our  Constitution  to  the  individu 
States.  Because  of  the  nature  of  our  Fedei 
system,  States  and  local  communities  have  thei 
fore  over  the  years  become  our  principal  pla 
ning  units.  We  have  not,  however,  hesitated 
recognize  at  the  Federal  level  the  need  for  assii 
ance  to  national  educational  planning  desir 
by  countries  at  early  or  evolving  stages  of  r 
tional  growth. 

With  all  our  concern  for  more  than  two  a 
turies  with  our  own  educational  developme 
and  with  the  introduction  of  new  techniqu 
we  find  much  in  the  system  in  the  United  Sta 
which  today  needs  strengthening  and  impr< 
ing — much  which  needs  revision  and  refor 
One  specific  area,  as  you  know,  is  racial  d 
crimination  as  it  affects  equal  educational  ( 
portunity,  a  problem  on  which  we  are  maki 
a  steady  attack. 

Major  areas  where  Federal  action  on  gene 
education  problems  is  urgently  needed  are 
forth  in  detail  in  the  President's  message  to  < 
Congress  earlier  this  year.  Anyone  studyi 
this  document  and  the  report  of  the  OAS  [( 
ganization  of  American  States]  Task  Force 
Educational  Needs  in  Latin  America 6  will 
struck  at  once  by  the  number  of  problems  all 
us  share.  They  may  be  formulated  somewl 
differently,  they  may  vary  in  scale  or  be  si 
from  different  standpoints,  but  they  pres 
many  common  characteristics. 

We  are  therefore  aware  of  your  problems 
cause  we  have  such  problems  too.    We  are  a 
seeking  ways  of  meeting  these  problems. 


"Final  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  for 
Programming  and  Development  of  Education,  ScU 
and  Culture  in  Latin  America  (OAS  Doc.  6  (1 
lish)).  Requests  for  copies  may  be  addressed 
Documentation  Service,  Division  of  Education,  1 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  20006. 
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rtage  of  Teachers 

,ot  us  take,  for  example,  the  matter  of 
•hers — a  problem  we  clearly  have  in  com- 
a.   "We,  too,  have  a  shortage  of  teachers  and 

seeking  in  every  way  possible  to  encourage 
greater  flow  of  qualified  persons  into  this 
fession.  We  have  a  need  in  the  United 
for  more  and  better  qualified  teachers  if 
are  to  raise  the  quality  of  elementary  and 
mdary  education.  The  Congress  is  now  con- 
ring  a  proposal  which  we  believe  will  make 
>le  to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession, 

retain,  teachers  of  the  highest  ability. 

to  the  proposal  would  be  measures  to 
»  the  quality  of  instruction  in  teacher  edu- 
on  programs,  both  preservice  and  inservice, 
improving  the  standards,  intellectual  con- 
.  and  organization  of  courses  and  curricula. 
se  measures  would  be  accompanied  by 
KS  to  raise  teacher  salary  scales  in  order  to 
gg  them  into  line  with  those  prevailing  in 
?r  professions  requiring  a  similar  length  of 
paration.  Attracting  and  holding  the  ablest 
hers  also  points  to  the  need  to  reduce  class 

and  relieve  teaching  overload. 

It  and  Vocational  Education 

nother  educational  problem  we  share  has  to 
with  adult  education  and  vocational  edu- 
on. 

1  a  world  of  rapid  technological,  social,  and 
iomic  change  the  need  for  the  whole  citi- 
y  to  be  literate  is  very  great.  Even  though 
have  one  of  the  highest  educational  levels 
ny  i-ountry,  it  is  of  real  concern  to  us  in  the 
ted  States  that  out  of  a  total  population  of 
■ly  200  million  we  still  have  some  23  million 
ons  18  years  and  older  who  have  completed 
than  8  years  of  schooling,  and  8  million 
Its  aged  25  and  older  who  have  completed 
than  5  years  of  schooling.  Without  a  basic 
idation  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  in  today's 
Id  to  be  self-sustaining.  Studies  have  been 
;rtaken  which  show  that  it  is  among  these 
ions  of  undereducated  that  the  greatest  per- 
ige  of  unemployment  is  to  be  found — and 
equently  the  largest  number  of  persons  sup- 
ed  by  public  welfare  funds.    To  avoid  de- 


pendency, adults  with  limited  education  must 
work,  but  in  many  instances  their  basic  prepa- 
ration is  so  meager  that  on-the-job  training  in 
many  fields  becomes  itself  a  problem. 

The  adult  basic  education  bill  which  is  pres- 
ently before  our  Congress  would  make  possible 
better  instruction  and  increased  research  in 
adult  learning  processes,  as  well  as  demonstra- 
tions and  pilot  projects  from  which  other  pro- 
grams may  take  inspiration.  There  is  a  close 
link  between  the  efforts  to  provide  basic  educa- 
tion to  adults  and  to  extend  opportunities  for 
vocational  education.  Technological  advances, 
shifts  in  market  demands,  and  other  economic 
changes  have  altered  patterns  of  employment 
and  thrown  many  individuals  out  of  work.  In- 
creasingly, job  opportunities  are  to  be  found  in 
work  requiring  good  educational  background 
and  specialized  skills. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  strengthen  voca- 
tional education  programs,  for  vocational  edu- 
cation has  as  its  purpose  the  training  of  people 
to  earn  a  living.  It  interweaves  with  general 
basic  education  a  specialized  education  that  per- 
mits individuals  to  be  self-supporting,  contrib- 
uting members  of  their  communities.  Strong 
vocational  programs  related  to  manpower  needs 
can  do  much  to  reduce  long-term  unemploy- 
ment and  the  danger  of  delinquency  among  out- 
of-school  youth.  Success  of  such  programs 
depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  acceptance  by 
the  academic  community  of  vocational  educa- 
tion as  a  vital  part  of  education — as  that  part, 
in  fact,  which  may  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  relieving  some  of  the  social  and  economic 
burdens  which  confront  our  communities  today. 

Another  common  need  we  share  is  wider 
access  to  books  and  information. 

These  are  only  a  small  number  of  the  educa- 
tional areas  in  which  we  are  all  seeking  improve- 
ment and  greater  strength. 

To  cope  with  these  and  other  areas  of  educa- 
tion which  require  improvement  or  expansion 
in  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Government 
has  proposed  a  variety  of  assistance  through 
loans,  grants,  and  scholarships.  In  many  cases 
the  assistance  from  Federal  funds  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  sums  required.  Fed- 
eral financing  of  education  in  the  United  States 
is  about  41/2  percent  of  the  total  expended,  while 
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the  States  provide  39  percent,  and  local  sources 
56V2  percent.  Thus  the  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  serves  as  a  catalytic  agent  only, 
and  the  major  responsibility  and  authority  do, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  rest  with  the  States  and 
local  education  bodies. 

The  status  of  education  in  the  United  States 
was  the  subject  of  recent  testimony  by  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Keppel,  a 
member  of  this  delegation.  He  told  a  Senate 
committee  in  June,  at  hearings  on  the  National 
Education  Improvement  Act  of  1963,  that : 

The  challenges  that  confront  us  today  are  the  results 
of  rapid  changes  that  have  taken  place  ...  in  the 
last  few  decades,  and  even  the  last  few  months.  The 
need  for  more  and  better  education  grows  increasingly 
apparent  with  every  fresh  breakthrough  in  research 
and  technology,  with  every  social  and  economic  change, 
with  every  new  international  development.  As  a  re- 
sult, our  progress  in  education  has  become  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  ...  to  every  State,  community  and 
crossroads  in  America. 

Report  of  OAS  Task  Force 

The  new  requirements  and  opportunities  of  a 
changing  world  have  put  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation high  on  the  agenda  for  us  all. 

These  problems  take  form  in  the  OAS  task 
force's  particularized  statement  of  educational 
needs,  over  an  entire  continent,  and  in  the  con- 
sultations and  commitments  already  undertaken 
both  through  governments  and  through  non- 
governmental sources  of  external  aid.  Guided 
by  the  excellent  report  of  the  task  force,  we 
come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  next  steps 
we  should  take. 

The  task  force  report  provides  us  with 
abundant  and  detailed  data  illustrative  of  needs 
and  of  potentials.  In  this  way  the  report  en- 
courages a  healthy  confrontation  of  potential 
and  performance.  It  encourages  us  to  get  into 
the  specifics  of  our  problem. 

We  must,  I  believe,  talk  in  specific  terms  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  opportunities  this  conference 
provides.  We  need  to  be  specific  about  what 
we  have  done,  what  we  feel  we  can  do,  what 
we  want  to  do,  and  how  we  feel  we  can  best 
do  it.  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  real 
progress  in  such  meetings  cannot  be  made  with- 
out a  close  concern  for  the  concrete  facts  of  the 
matters  we  are  discussing. 

We  will  all  have  questions  to  ask — stimulat- 


ing ones,  I  am  sure — looking  both  to  the  pa* 
and  to  the  present.  Although  we  are  not.  m 
here  to  negotiate  agreements,  we  are  met  t 
consult  freely.  In  this  broad  consultativ 
framework  we  can  usefully  advance  the  prog 
ress  of  the  alliance  at  this  stage. 

Our  purposes,  then,  are  to  take  stock  of  wha 
we  have  done  and  to  find  ways  to  get  on  wit 
the  job.  In  more  expanded  terms,  we  anticipat 
valuable  results  from  discussions  of  such  prioi 
ity  subjects  as  the  need  for  national  develop 
ment  planning,  with  educational  developmer 
planning  as  a  central  component ;  of  new  educs 
tional  techniques  that  can  be  put  into  the  servic 
of  national  and  regional  plans ;  of  new  steps  t 
improve  the  administrative  organization  of  edi 
cational  staffs,  and  their  capacity  to  deal  ei 
f  ectively  with  new  programs. 

Educational  planning  as  a  component  c 
national  development  planning  is  relativel 
new,  not  only  in  Latin  America  but  in  othe 
parts  of  the  world  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fac 
the  economic  theory  underlying  our  preser 
concepts  of  human  resource  development — tha 
value  is  added  by  investment  in  education — ha 
opened  a  relatively  new  academic  field. 

Plotting  the  Forward  Course 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  where  we  ma 
expect  to  go  from  here.  Only  the  OAS  membe 
states  can  decide  this  course — by  their  individ 
ual  actions.  The  key  decisions  that  will  plo 
the  forward  course  for  the  total  effort  will  b 
made  in  your  legislative  and  executive  cham 
bers,  and  progress  will  be  most  marked  wher 
educational  planning  programs  are  adopts 
and  instituted;  where  educational  administra 
tive  machinery  is  reviewed  and  improved  in  th 
light  of  new  and  larger  demands  upon  it ;  wher 
larger  proportions  of  internal  resources  ar 
budgeted  for  educational  development;  am 
where  well-supported  plans  are  put  forward  t 
enlist  external  aid  from  any  of  the  multipl 
sources,  public  and  private. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  forces  that  assur 
forward  movement.  In  this  connection  a  re 
view  of  the  record  of  accomplishment  with  re 
spect  to  the  25  immediate  action  projects  a 
outlined  in  the  task  force  report  will  revea 
that  a  great  deal  has  already  been  done.    Her 
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re  have  a  group  of  projects,  largely  regional 
on  which  valuable  consultative  and  co- 
perative  experience  has  already  been  obtained 
•y  a  number  of  states. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  And, 
*  the  task  force  report  states,  "Nothing  can  re- 
place the  continuous,  methodical,  and  effectively 
hanneled  efforts  that  each  country  will  have 
o  make  to  achieve  its  objectives." 

I  will  refer  only  briefly  to  our  strong  belief 
hat  the  existing  OAS  structure  for  educational 
mtters  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  growing 
iemands  and  opportunities  of  the  alliance.  It 
>  our  view  that  the  Inter- American  Cultural 
"ouncil  should  henceforth  meet  at  the  minis- 
-  rial  level,  biennially  rather  than  annually,  to 
eview  and  evaluate  developments  in  the 
tfiama  in  this  field  and  to  prepare  a  report 
or  the  consideration  of  IA-ECOSOC  [Inter- 
unerican  Economic  and  Social  Council]. 
Vith  this  report  IA-ECOSOC  would  have  the 
iews  of  the  competent  technical  organ  of  OAS 
q  the  annual  review  of  the  economic  and  social 
irogress  of  the  hemisphere  assigned  to 
A-ECOSOC  by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
late. 

Further,  we  would  favor  IACC's  assigning 
"ider  review  and  evaluation  functions  to  a  re- 
onstituted  and  revitalized  Cultural  Action 
"ommittee  composed  of  outstanding  figures  in 
•lucation,  science,  and  culture.  A  strengthen- 
\g  of  the  OAS  secretariat  to  assist  such  mat- 
ers would  also  seem  to  fall  within  the  scope  of 
lie  improved  institutional  machinery  we  now 
eed. 

We  can  all  take  satisfaction,  I  think,  in  the 
:ope  and  magnitude  of  the  concepts  of  educa- 
lonal  development  in  Latin  America  which 
ere  affirmed  at  Punta  del  Este  and  at  Santiago, 
fistorians  can  only  say,  I  believe,  that  ours 
as  no  timid  generation  that  saw  in  the  decade 
f  the  1960's  opportunity  for  a  truly  historic 
)ecade  of  Development.  This  opportunity  has 
een  seen  and  acted  upon,  to  be  sure,  in  wider 
ines  than  Latin  America  alone.  The  United 
ations  has  proclaimed  the  1960's  a  Decade  of 
>evelopment.  A  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
ons  now  reaches  around  the  world — a  revolu- 
on  which  has,  we  may  note,  spiritual  ante- 
;dents  of  a  century  and  more  ago  in  both  the 
mericas.    Perhaps  I  need  only  mention  that 


Simon  Bolfvar  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  con- 
temporaries in  time  and  colleagues  in  spirit. 

The  name  of  Bolivar,  so  honored  in  this  city 
and  this  continent,  suggests  a  brief  historical 
footnote  I  would  like  to  add.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Liberator's  nephew  and  adopted  son, 
Fernando  Simon  Bolivar,  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  my  country — with  full 
parental  consent — as  a  result  of  his  deep  ad- 
miration for  its  founder,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  cite  this  brief  note  because  it  suggests  the 
unique  way  in  which  educational  and  cultural 
relations  so  often  enable  us  to  see  the  strong 
and  enduring  ties  of  spirit  between  nations  and 
between  peoples. 

These  ties  with  Latin  America  are  multiplied 
today  through  exchanges  and  other  activities 
which  provide  a  two-way  street,  enabling  us 
to  know  more  about  the  peoples  of  your  coun- 
tries and  the  cultural  values  they  have  created. 

These  are  values  our  Alianza  seeks  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance.  In  our  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  activities  we  move  not  only 
toward  greater  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. But  through  it,  and  beyond  it,  we  seek 
greater  opportunity  for  men  to  share  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  most  deeply  felt  human 
needs — for  cultural  self-expression,  for  spirit- 
ual creativeness,  for  full  participation  in  the 
great  democratic  freedoms  open  to  all  men. 
These  great  goals,  too,  are  on  the  agenda  of 
our  alliance. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  should  be 
meeting  for  these  purposes  in  Bogota,  which 
has  been  the  site  of  so  many  high  endeavors 
and  undertakings  in  the  development  of  the 
inter- American  system.  I  should  like  to  recall 
that  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  itself  was  signed 
here,  just  a  little  more  than  15  years  ago,  in 
the  Quinta  de  Bolivar. 

In  closing,  may  I  express  the  simple  hope 
that  we  may  come  at  the  end  of  these  delibera- 
tions to  a  declaration  of  substance  and  of  mean- 
ing and  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  those 
of  Punta  del  Este  and  Santiago.  In  it  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  affirm,  by  forward- 
looking  actions  taken,  that  education  is,  indeed, 
as  President  Kennedy  has  said,  the  "passkey 
to  the  future"  we  all  want  for  our  countries  and 
for  their  oncoming  generations. 
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Thomas  McGinty  To  Head  OECD 
Food  and  Agriculture  Information 

The  appointment  of  Thomas  F.  McGinty,  in- 
formation officer  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  head  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Technical  Information  Service  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD)  was  announced  jointly  on  Au- 
gust 23  by  the  Department  of  State  (press  re- 
lease 435)  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McGinty  will  have  general  responsibility 
for  agricultural  information  activities,  includ- 
ing eight  language  editions  of  the  FAT  IS  Re- 
view, the  OECD  journal  of  international  agri- 
culture and  food. 
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Current  Actions 


BILATERAL 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commoditif 
agreements  of  June  23,  1955,  April  16,  1957,  a 
amended,  and  March  14,  1958,  as  amended.  Effecte 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  14, 19S 
Entered  into  force  August  14, 1963. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodity 
agreement  of  November  7,  1962,  as  amended  (TIA 
5208,  5375,  5388).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  i 
Seoul  August  16,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Auguj 
16,  1963. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  air  transport  agreement  < 
August  15,  1960  (TIAS  4675) .  Effected  by  exchanj 
of  notes  at  Mexico  August  14,  1963.  Entered  in 
force  provisionally  August  15,  1963,  and  definitive! 
upon  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  notification  fro: 
Mexico  that  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  I 
the  Republic. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  United  Stat< 
schedules  to  the  trade  agreement  of  January  9, 193 
and  supplementary  trade  agreement  of  June  8,  195 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bern  July  10  ar 
11,  1963.     Entered  into  force  July  11,  1963. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  providing  for  the  abolition  of  nonimmigrai 
visa  fees.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Can 
June  3  and  August  1,  1963.  Entered  into  fori 
August  1, 1963. 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention   on  road   traffic  with   annexes.     Done  at 
Geneva    September    19,    1949.     Entered    into   force 
March  26,  1952.     TIAS  2487. 
Ratification  deposited:  Lebanon,  August  1,  1963. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Done  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.  Entered  into  force  March  8, 
1963.  TIAS  5273. 
Ratification  deposited:  Turkey,  July  15,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.1 
Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Federal  Republic 

of  Germany,  Somali  Republic,  August  19,  1963; 

Kuwait,  August  20,  1963 ;  El  Salvador,  August  21, 

1963;  Ceylon,  August  22,  1963;  China,  Indonesia, 

Mali,  Peru,  August  23, 1963. 

Trade 

Tenth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade   (Japan  and 
New  Zealand).     Done  at  Geneva  January  28,  1963. 
Signatures:  Japan,  New  Zealand,  July  29, 1963. 
Entered  into  force:  August  15, 1963. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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Arbitration— Air    Transport    Services.      Compromi 
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1946,  as  amended— Signed  at  Paris  January  22,  19E 
Entered  into  force  January  22,  1963.     TIAS  5280. 
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Agricultural     Commodities— Deposit     of     Philippii 
Pesos.    Agreement  with  the  Philippines,   relating 
the  agreement  of  November  24,  1961.     Exchange 
notes— Signed  at  Manila  August  14  and  September 

1962.  Entered  into  force  September  5,  1962.  TU 
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Economic  Development:  Some  Lessons 
of  a  Common  Experience 


by  W.  W.  Bostow 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council 


The  problem  of  economic  development  is 
sometimes  discussed  in  the  modern  world  as  a 
question  of  the  relationship  between  rich  and 
poor  nations.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  enor- 
mous gap  between  average  levels  of  income 
among  the  nations  which  share  life  on  this  small 
planet — a  gap  ranging  from  $50  per  head  per 
year  to  almost  $3,000  measured  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
richer  nations  have  a  duty  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  combined  with  basic  impulses  of  re- 
ligion, ethics,  and  humanity,  to  help  the  less 
advanced  peoples. 

But  there  are  three  things  wrong  with  posing 
the  question  of  economic  development  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  rich  and  the  poor : 

First,  the  most  critical  difference  among 
nations  is  not  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor  but 


1  Address  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  on  Aug. 
19    (press  release  431). 


whether  they  are  regularly  growing  or  stagnar 
The  critical  phase  in  the  life  of  a  nation  whic 
wishes  to  modernize  its  society  is  the  stage 
which  it  so  adjusts  its  system  of  education,  i 
social  organization,  political  life,  and  common 
accepted  aspirations  as  to  develop  the  capaci 
to  produce  each  year  at  a  substantially  high 
rate  than  its  increase  in  population.  ReguL 
growth  is  the  first  and  critical  operational  o 
jective.  Historically,  once  regular  growth  b 
gins,  it  has  taken  about  three  generations  for 
nation  to  absorb  and  diffuse  to  the  bulk  of  i 
people  what  modern  science  and  technolo^ 
could  provide.  Compound  interest — that  is, 
steady  geometric  increase  in  output  per  head- 
is  a  mighty  force.  Compared  with  the  centuri 
of  fluctuating  but  essentially  stagnant  levels  i 
life  in  traditional  societies,  60  years  is  not  Ion; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  relatively  rich  in  the  wor 
are  not  so  rich  and  so  numerous  as  to  be  ab 
to  elevate  significantly  the  level  of  life  of  tl 
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poor  simply  by  income  redistribution.  The  task 
of  development  for  us  all — whatever  our  citi- 
zenship— is  to  help  aspiring  nations  to  learn 
how  to  grow  and  then  to  make  growth  as  regular 
a  phenomenon  as  possible. 

The  second  thing  wrong  with  posing  the  ques- 
tion as  a  matter  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  that 
within  most  of  the  major  nations,  whatever 
their  average  level  of  income,  there  are  rich  and 
poor  areas.    One  of  the  reasons  that  we  in  the 
I  "nit  ml  States  of  this  generation  have  a  reason- 
ably good  understanding  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment process  is  that  we  have  seen  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  American  South  move  into 
what  I  would  call  the  takeoff  during  the  last  30 
years.    It  was  not  so  long  ago,  you  will  recall, 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  referred  to  this  prob- 
lem (one- third  of  the  Nation,  as  he  called  it)  as 
the  greatest  single  problem  in  the  domestic  life 
of  the  United  States.     What  is  true  of  the 
United  States  is  true  of  most  of  what  we  regard 
as    the    more    advanced    nations.      Italy    and 
France,  for  example,  still  have  special  problems 
of  underdevelopment  in  their  southern  regions. 
And  in  Latin  America,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  suggest  later,  many  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems of  development  cannot  be  perceived  by 
looking  at  the  overall  statistics  of  growth  but 
are.  in  their  essence,  regional;  for  example,  the 
problem  of  the  northeast  in  Brazil.    In  short, 
the  critical  problems  of  difference  in  level  of 
income  and  of  growth  rate  may  not  lie  as  be- 
tween different  nations  but  within  developing 
nations  themselves. 

My  third  objection  to  the  rich-poor  nation 
formula  is  that  there  are  rich  citizens  and  poor 
tizens  in  all  our  societies,  including  societies 
with  low  average  levels  of  income;  and  one  of 
the  critical  problems  for  all  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  high  levels  of  income  is  to  play 
a  part  appropriate  to  their  advantages  in  the 
common  development  of  their  societies.  This  is 
a  problem  of  equity  and  social  responsibility 
in  all  nations— rich  and  poor  alike.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  promising  aspects  of  our 
feace  Corps,  for  example,  is  that  it  is  inducing 
the  organization  of  counterpart  units  in  some 
of  the  developing  nations,  within  which  the 
educated  and  technically  trained  youth  can  go 
out  to  work  in  the  villages  to  help  lift  the  stand- 
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ard  of  life  of  their  less  advantaged  fellow  citi- 
zens. Similarly,  those  American  firms  abroad 
which  carry  out  the  same  kinds  of  welfare  pro- 
grams as  they  do  at  home  are  not  merely 
strengthening  their  ties  to  the  society  of  which 
they  are  a  part;  they  are  also  teaching  one  of 
the  major  lessons  of  our  own  private  enterprise 
system:  that,  in  the  long  run,  good  profits  and 
good  citizenship  go  together. 

No  Single  Prescription  for  Development 

What  this  comes  to,  then,  is  that  we  are  all, 
whatever  our  nation's  stage  of  growth  and  aver- 
age level  of  per  capita  income,  caught  up  in  the 
development  business. 

The  purpose  of  my  talk  to  you  here,  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  remarkable  history  of  development, 
is  to  set  down  a  few  general  lessons  that  I  be- 
lieve can  be  drawn  from  the  record  of  the  com- 
mon experience,  both  during  the  postwar  years 
and  from  the  longer  past. 

Some  limited  generalization  is  possible— and 
some  lessons  can  be  drawn — because  the  devel- 
opment of  nations  is  a  little  like  the  develop- 
ment of  human  beings.  Each  human  being,  in 
growing  up,  faces  a  fairly  uniform  sequence 
of  problems.  It  is  possible  to  specify  in  broad 
terms  the  kinds  of  problems  which,  inevitably, 
must  be  confronted  by  an  infant  of  9  months, 
a  child  of  5,  an  adolescent  of  14,  a  young  man 
of  21.  The  study  of  economic  development,  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  be  a  science,  consists  pri- 
marily in  identifying  the  sequence  of  problems 
to  be  overcome  and  the  kinds  of  efforts  to  solve 
them  which  have  succeeded  or  failed  at  differ- 
ent times  in  different  nations. 

But  there  the  science  of  economic  develop- 
ment— like  the  science  of  human  development — 
must  stop  short.  For  each  nation— like  each 
individual— is  and  must  be  unique.  As  I  say, 
there  is  a  common  sequence  of  problems  which 
had  to  be  faced,  at  similar  stages,  by,  for  exam- 
ple, Great  Britain  and  Japan;  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico;  by  Russia  and  Egypt  and 
India.  But  the  form  in  which  those  problems 
arose  and  the  solutions  which  were  tried,  suc- 
ceeded, or  failed  could  only  be  determined  by 
the  peoples  involved.  Differences  of  history 
and  culture,  of  resources  and  available  tech- 
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nology,  and  of  political  and  social  aspirations 
which  inevitably  affect  the  contours  of  economic 
development  have  varied  and  will  always  vary. 
There  is  no  single  correct  prescription  for  eco- 
nomic development ;  there  are,  as  in  all  human 
enterprises,  only  problems,  some  limited  guid- 
ance from  the  experience  of  others,  and  hard, 
lonely  choices  to  be  made. 

Against  the  background  of  these  general  ob- 
servations, I  should  like  to  consider  briefly  with 
you  today  five  lessons  of  the  common  experi- 
ence of  economic  development  which  appear  to 
me  particularly  appropriate  as  we  look  about 
us  in  the  contemporary  world  and  look  forward 
over  the  next  critical  decade. 

My  first  proposition — which  flows  directly 
from  what  I  have  just  said — is  that  aid  from 
outside  a  country  can  only  be  helpful  to  its 
development  to  the  extent  that  the  government 
and  people  of  a  nation  organize  their  own  re- 
sources. Economic  growth  is  primarily  a  na- 
tional enterprise.  The  amount  of  resources 
made  available  from  outside  can  be  a  critically 
helpful  margin ;  but  it  is  a  margin  which  will 
have  its  effect  only  to  the  extent  that  those  re- 
ceiving aid  are  effectively  committed  to  the  de- 
velopment process  as  they  wish  to  see  it  and  are 
effectively  mobilizing  their  human  and  material 
resources  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  an  enterprise  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  not  a  cooperative  venture 
within  the  hemisphere.  For  the  simple  and 
basic  reason  I  have  just  cited,  this  cannot  be 
so.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  partnership, 
or  it  will  fail.  It  can  only  work  if  what  we 
organize  in  the  United  States  by  way  of  aid — 
and  what  our  friends  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  contribute — is  merged  in  an  orderly  way 
with  massive  efforts  at  self-help  within  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America. 

And  I  might  add  that  I  am  personally  confi- 
dent about  the  fate  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
because  I  feel  that  the  forces  within  Latin 
America  looking  toward  economic  development 
and  social  equity  are  gathering  strength.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  truly  an  alliance,  not 
because  we  are  contributing  money  to  Latin 
America  but  because  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  work  with  those  in  Latin 


America  who  would  develop  their  economic  at 
social  life  along  lines  of  their  own  choice  ail 
make  of  their  nations  the  kind  of  modern  stat 
they  wish  their  children  to  enjoy  in  the  light  I 
their  culture,  values,  and  aspirations. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is,  therefore, 
partnership  in  both  resources  and  in  politic 
commitment. 

National  Programing 

My  second  proposition  concerns  nation; 
planning  or,  perhaps  better,  national  progran 
ing.  We  believe  national  programing  of  the  d* 
velopment  process  is  required  as  a  basis  both  fcl 
the  domestic  mobilization  of  resources  and  effec. 
tive  foreign  aid.  National  programs  ai 
needed  because,  as  Adam  Smith  noted  Ion 
ago — when  prescribing  for  underdevelope 
Britain  of  the  18th  century — governments  mui' 
help  create  the  basic  framework  within  which 
modern  economy  can  develop.  It  is  the  goverr 
ment  which  must  organize  and  finance  the  eduw 
tional  system  and  reshape  it  to  the  nation 
changing  needs.  It  is  the  government  whicl 
must  lay  out  and,  in  most  cases,  finance  th 
fundamental  social  overhead  projects — higl 
ways,  irrigation  projects,  and  the  like— o: 
which  private  agricultural  and  industrial  devel* 
opment  depends.  It  is  the  government  whici 
must  solve  problems  of  land  tenure  and  creat, 
the  framework  within  which  agricultural  pre 
ductivity  can  be  improved  by  the  individua 
peasant.  It  is  the  government  which  must  as 
sure  that  the  savings  of  the  community  are  effec 
tively  mobilized  by  equitable  taxation  so  tha, 
social  overhead  projects  can  be  financed  withou 
inflation  and  on  terms  the  people  will  regard  a 
fair.  It  is  the  government  which  must  devis 
policies  which  insure  that  the  foreign  account 
are  kept  in  balance  and  that  the  developmen 
effort  is  not  frustrated  by  a  foreign  exchang 
crisis. 

These  minimal  functions  were  performed  b; 
governments  even  in  nations  most  deeply  com, 
mitted  to  private  enterprise,  blessed  with  ampl 
land  and  an  old  tradition  of  private  entrepre 
neurship — like  Canada  and  the  United  States 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  in  the  Unite* 
States,  who  are  so  deeply  attached  to  the  virtue 
of  private  enterprise,  should  be  the  advocate 
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of  national  programing  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas.    There  is,  in  fact,  no  incompatibility  be- 
tween a  belief  that  national  programing  is  es- 
sential in  the  early  stages  of  development  and 
a  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  private  en- 
terprise to  conduct  a  wide  and  expanding  range 
of  economic  activities.    How  wide  that  rangels 
each  country  will,  of  course,  decide  for  itseff  in 
the  light  of  its  own  problems  and  possibilities. 
But  the  framework  within  which  a  modern  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  can  develop  must,  in 
large  part,  be  created  initially  by  the  effort  and 
initiative  of  governments.    It  is  this  perception 
which  has  drained  away  much  of  the  fervor 
from  the  argument  about  government  versus 
private  enterprise  in  the  development  process- 
in  argument   which,   even  a  few  years  ago, 
seemed  to  be  central  to  the  whole  business.    As 
nations  have  acquired  practical  experience  in 
conomic  development,  as  they  have  assumed 
•esponsibility  for  the  real  tasks  of  growth,  it  is 
ecoming  increasingly  clear  that  each  of  the  two 
ectors  has  a  job  to  do  and  that  the  jobs  are 
upplementary  and  mutually  reinforcing. 

tole  of  Private  Enterprise 

Third,  I  should  like  to  say  something  quite 
lirectly  about  our  view  of  the  role  of  private 
nterprise  in  the  development  process.    What  I 
m  about  to  say  not  only  conforms  to  the  policy 
f  my  Government  but  fits  what  I  have  been 
ble  to  learn,  as  an  historian  and  social  scientist, 
bout  the  development  business. 
It  is  clear  that,  especially  in  the  very  early 
ages  of  development,  different  nations,  out  of 
eir  history,  differ  in  their  capacity  to  mount 
foctive  private  enterprise  systems.    We  in  the 
uted  States,  for  example,  had  a  lively  private 
terprise  system  in  commerce  and  small-scale 
anufactures  long  before  our  first  major  surge 
1  industrialization.   The  transition  into  a  com- 

tive  private  enterprise  industrial  system  was 
latively  easy  for  us,  although  some  of  our  first 
ntures  failed.  But  some  other  nations— for 
ample,  Japan— began  their  industrialization 
th  no  one  about  to  assume  initial  responsibil- 
t  for  industrial  development  but  civil  servants 
d  military  men.  The  first  industrial  plants 
re  managed  by  the  Government ;  and  the  first 
aeration  of  private  businessmen  emerging  in 


the  1880's  was  drawn  largely  from  the  old  war- 
rior class — the  samurai. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  many  other  nations 
in  first  stages  of  development. 

But  when  self-sustained  and  regular  growth 
was  attained— and  even  in  the  process  of  at- 
taining that  stage— the  natural  course  of  events 
appeared  to  be  for  the  private  sector  to  expand 
rapidly.  The  development  of  private  enter- 
prise over  the  past  decade  in  India  and 
Pakistan  is,  for  example,  illuminating.  The 
most  immediate  reason  for  this  evolution  is  that 
efficiency  in  producing  many  diverse  products 
is  hard  for  a  government  bureaucracy  to  attain ; 
and  besides  there  are  not  all  that  many  com- 
petent bureaucratic  managers. 

The  lesson  of  history  is  that  the  interests  of 
an  advancing  society  are  best  served  when  the 
bulk  of  industry  and  agriculture  is  managed  by 
individuals  or  firms  forced  by  competition  to 
maximum  efficiency,  their  accounts  reflecting 
true  costs,  and  their  output  responsive  to  the 
changing    tastes    of    the    people.    We    have 
learned,  both  in  the  less  developed  and  more 
developed  nations,  when  such  competitive  pri- 
vate sectors  have  emerged,  that  their  emergence 
in  no  way  need  divert  resources  away  from  the 
objectives  laid  down  in  a  national  plan.    In 
India,  for  example,  the  vitality  of  the  private 
enterprise  sector  and  the  direction  of  its  devel- 
opment are  essential  ingredients  in  current  na- 
tional planning.    In  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  we  have  found  that  there 
are  ample  indirect  means  for  insuring  that  a 
massive   private    enterprise   sector   can    keep 
within  the  bounds  of  the  common  interest  and, 
in  fact,  be  an  essential  reinforcement  to  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  how 
the  difficulties  compound  in  attempting  to  man- 
age by  central  state  ownership  and  control  an 
increasingly  complex  industrial  system.  The 
disciplines  of  competition,  of  honest  prices  and 
interest  rates,  and  of  the  consumer's  right  of 
choice  are  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  miss- 
ing; and  the  gap  is  being  discussed  in  the  tech- 
nical literature— this  quite  aside  from  the  gross 
inefficiency  of  collectivized  agriculture. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  attempt  to  tell  other  na- 
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tions  what  the  appropriate  relative  role  of  pri- 
vate and  public  enterprise  should  be.  This  is, 
evidently,  one  of  the  most  sensitive  matters  for 
national  decision.  But  we  are  convinced,  from 
the  evidence  of  both  history  and  the  contem- 
porary world,  that  the  natural,  if  not  inevitable, 
evolution  of  developing  societies  is  to  permit  a 
large  part  of  the  process  to  go  forward  by  com- 
petitive private  means ;  and  we  are  certain,  from 
our  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  that  the 
existence  of  a  substantial  private  enterprise  sec- 
tor is  consistent  with  and  can  greatly  reinforce 
the  large  objectives  of  a  national  development 
program. 

Put  another  way,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
old  debate  which  focused  on  government  versus 
private  enterprise  is  an  old-fashioned,  out-of- 
date  way  to  put  the  problem  in  the  contem- 
porary world.  In  both  developing  societies  and 
in  more  advanced  societies  the  most  natural  and 
fruitful  relationship  between  public  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  one  of  partnership  toward 
larger  national  purposes. 

Agriculture  in  the  Development  Process 

A  fourth  lesson  I  would  draw,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  decade  ahead,  concerns  the 
role  of  agricultural  and  rural  development  in 
the  growth  process.  In  the  course  of  our  review 
for  the  presentation  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
the  Congress  this  year  we  discovered,  some- 
what to  our  surprise,  this  interesting  fact :  that 
something  like  70  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  developing  areas  is  already  living  in  socie- 
ties which  have  either  demonstrated  quite  de- 
finitely a  capacity  to  grow  regularly  or,  with 
some  political  stability  and  luck,  they  ought 
to  be  emerging  into  that  category  in  the  years 
ahead.  While  many  nations  are  further  back 
down  the  line  in  terms  of  stages  of  growth — 
notably  the  new  African  nations — the  fact  is 
that  growth  itself,  in  the  form  of  a  demon- 
strated capacity  to  produce  a  rate  of  increase  in 
total  output  substantially  greater  than  the  rate 
of  increase  of  population,  is  becoming  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  a  good  part  of  the  developing 
world. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the  statistics 
show  that  the  overall  rate  of  growth  in  GNP 


for  1961  was  over  5  percent.  This  is  within 
shooting  distance  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
goal  of  an  annual  increase  in  per  capita  income 
of  2y2  percent.  Although  there  were  special 
difficulties  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  in  1962,  the 
figure  for  that  year  is  not  likely  to  prove  sub- 
stantially lower,  due  to  acceleration  in  Mexico 
and  Venezuela. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that  there 
are  many  enormously  difficult  problems  still  to 
be  confronted  and  solved  in  Latin  America  and 
in  other  developing  nations.  The  great  tasks 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  still  lie  ahead. 
What,  then,  is  wrong?  Why  is  it  that  the 
measurement  of  growth  in  terms  of  increases  in 
average  national  income  per  capita  does  not 
identify  what  our  problems  really  are? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  central  problem  that 
we  confront  and  shall  confront  increasingly  in 
the  developing  nations  is  not  merely  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  and  sustaining  a  sufficient 
overall  rate  of  investment  to  produce  a  regular 
rise  in  average  income  per  capita ;  it  is  the  lack 
of  regional  and  sectoral  balance  in  the  growth 
process.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  what  we 
see  in  the  developing  nations  is  that  growth 
has  taken  hold  in  certain  regions  and  certain 
sectors,  with  a  marked  lag  in  the  development 
of  the  rural  areas. 

The  takeoff  has  begun  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  concentrated  excessively  in  the 
cities.  Our  common  task  is  to  diffuse  this  nar- 
rowly channeled  momentum  out  over  the  face 
of  the  developing  nations. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  rural  development 
should  have  been  generally  slighted  in  the  first 
phase  of  growth,  even  when  development  began, 
as  it  did  in  Mexico,  with  an  agrarian  revolu- 
tion designed  to  give  the  peasant  a  piece  of 
land  he  could  call  his  own.  There  are  two  basic 
reasons  for  this  phenomenon.  First,  serious 
modernization  of  rural  life  depends  on  the 
prior  existence  of  an  initial  industrial  base  and 
an  urban  administrative  apparatus  of  some 
competence.  Second,  typically — but  not  uni- 
versally— the  modernizing  governments  are  ur- 
ban coalitions  of  professional  men,  soldiers, 
politicians,  civil  servants.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  Asia, 
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Vfrica.  and  Latin  America.    As  urban  men,  re- 
icfcing  against  the  traditional  rural  society — or 
wnoved  from  its  old  orbit — motivated  strongly 
>y  a  desire  to  see  their  nations  assume  a  digni- 
ed,  modern  stance  on  the  world  scene,  their  first 
houghts  have  turned  to  the  more  glamorous 
ymbols  of  industrialization,  whether  they  be 
lodern  weapons  or  steel  mills.    Moreover,  as 
•oliticians,  it  is  natural  that  their  minds  should 
urn  in  the  first  instance  to  their  constituency, 
■•Inch  lias  been  primarily  urban ;  and  from  this 
n-alty  have  tended  to  come  subsidized  services 
f  various  kinds,  beyond  the  capacity  of  their 
onomies  and  their  national  budgets  easily  to 
ear.  and  a  certain  neglect  of  rural  development. 
I  emphasize  again  that  the  story  of  Mexico 
-pecial  features  due,  in  part,  to  the  rural 
rigins    of    its    revolutionary    thrust    toward 
lodernization.    But  if  one  attempts  to  general- 
:e  the  situation  in  most  of  the  developing  coun- 
ts, one  can  see  quite  remarkable  enclaves  of 
idustrial  and  modern  urban  activity  coincident 
ith  stagnation  or  very  slow  progress  in  the 
mntryside. 

Rural  development  is  proving,  however,  not 
lerely  a  social  duty  to  the  less  advantaged  por- 
ons  of  the  population  but  a  fundamental  con- 
ition  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  rate  of 
evelopment  for  the  society  as  a  whole,  includ- 
especially  its  industrial  development, 
here  are,  in  fact,  three  distinct  major  roles 
iat  agriculture  must  play  in  the  early  stages 
"  the  development  process.  First,  obviously, 
rrioulture  must  supply  the  food  necessary  to 
pet  the  inevitable  rise  in  population,  without 
elding  either  starvation  or  a  depletion  of 
•reign  exchange  to  buy  food  at  the  expense 
purposes  essential  to  industrial  growth, 
his  requirement  is  heightened  by  the  typically 
sproportionate  rise  in  urban  populations 
hich  demand  either  an  increased  transfer  of 
od  from  the  countryside  or  the  acquisition  of 
•od  from  abroad.  Second,  agricultural  expan- 
on  is  required  as  working  capital  for  nonagri- 
ltural  development:  to  generate  raw  mate- 
ds  for  industry  or  to  earn  foreign  exchange, 
mally,  a  rise  in  agricultural  incomes  can  pro- 
de  important  direct  stimulus  to  other  aspects 
development :    It  can  provide  expanded  mar- 


kets for  chemical  fertilizers,  agricultural  equip- 
ment, and  manufactured  consumers  goods,  and 
it  can  provide  a  critically  important  source  of 
increased  tax  revenues. 

The  world  about  us  offers  a  number  of  illus- 
trations of  what  happens  to  societies  when  these 
dynamic  interactions  between  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  are  ignored  or  inade- 
quately respected. 

The  most  remarkable  example  is,  of  course, 
the  situation  inside  Communist  China.    There 
a  regime  committed  itself  to  a  program  of  heavy 
industrialization,  linked  explicitly  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  its  military  establishment.    It  was 
prepared  to  substitute  for  peasant  incentives  the 
massive  power  of  its  control  system  and  sub- 
stitute for  an  adequate  level  of  agricultural  in- 
vestment— notably     investment     in     chemical 
fertilizers — only     labor-intensive     investment, 
carried  out  substantially  by  forced  labor.    The 
upshot,  carried  to  a  rare  extreme  by  a  purpose- 
ful and  unified  group  of  wrongheaded  men,  was 
this :  first,  a  breakdown  in  agricultural  supplies, 
such  that  the  whole  vast  Chinese  nation  is  living 
at  a  substandard  diet  and  half  of  its  foreign 
exchange— about  $500  million— must  now  be  al- 
located to  buy  food  for  the  coastal  cities;  sec- 
ond, a  breakdown  in  its  capacity  to  supply 
industrial  materials  from  agriculture  to  its  in- 
dustry and  in  its  capacity  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change from  its  agricultural  sector;  third,  a 
reduction  in  total  resources  available  for  the 
industrialization  process  itself.    Industrial  out- 
put in  Communist  China  radically  declined  be- 
tween 1959  and  1962,  by  at  least  30  percent, 
and  its  heavy  industry  program  is  now  virtually 
abandoned. 

The  measures  taken  to  correct  this  gross  dis- 
tortion in  the  Chinese  Communist  development 
process  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  any- 
thing like  a  sustained  industrial  revival,  al- 
though disintegration  has  been  halted.  Many 
plants  are  idle  or  working  under  capacity ;  and 
millions  of  men  and  women  have  been  thrust 
out  of  the  cities  to  fend,  as  best  they  can,  back 
in  rural  areas  where,  with  private  incentives 
only  partially  and  uncertainly  restored,  the 
Chinese  peasantry  are  struggling  to  keep  their 
heads  barely  above  water. 
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There  has  been  no  failure  in  the  free  world 
quite  as  dramatic  as  that  of  Communist  China, 
but  one  can  see  a  pattern  of  severe  structural 
distortion  in  a  good  many  countries.  In  parts 
of  Latin  America,  for  example,  industrializa- 
tion is  damped  because  of  a  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
wide  popular  market.  An  excessive  amount  of 
industry  is  producing  goods  for  the  relatively 
small  urban  middle  class ;  consequently  industry 
works  with  idle  capacity,  prices  and  tariffs  are 
excessively  high,  profits  are  not  plowed  back 
into  industry,  and  they  are  sometimes  even  with- 
drawn and  sent  abroad  to  the  society's  cost.  At 
the  same  time  the  potentialities  of  modern  tech- 
nology in  agriculture  are  not  being  rapidly  dif- 
fused, and  many  rural  regions  have  not  moved 
away  from  the  fatalism  and  low  productivity 
methods  of  traditional  life. 

With  a  melodramatic  gap  between  rural  and 
urban  life,  the  more  enterprising  flock  from  the 
countryside  to  the  bright  lights  and  cinemas  of 
the  cities,  where  the  rate  of  industrial  growth 
is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  them  fully  in  regular 
employment,  while  they  impose  on  the  public 
authorities  heavy  claims  for  social  overhead 
capital  (housing,  schools,  et  cetera)  which  in- 
adequate budgets  cannot  fully  meet,  in  part  be- 
cause tax  systems  are  ineffective,  in  part  because 
income  is  not  rising  fast  enough. 

Further,  since  the  potentialities  of  modern 
agriculture  are  not  being  applied,  some  of  these 
countries  are  unnecessarily  sliding  into  depend- 
ence on  imported  food  and  they  are  not  exploit- 
ing the  possibilities  of  agricultural  products  as 
a  source  of  commercial  crops  for  industry  or  for 
export. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  industry  working  to  a 
mass  market  limits  industrial  productivity  and 
prevents  the  development  of  manufactured  or 
processed  export  products  which  can  compete 
in  international  markets  and  relieve  the  depend- 
ence on  exports  of  traditional  products  with  a 
limited  future  in  world  trade.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  classic  initial  manufactured  product  of 
a  developing  area,  capable  of  marketing  abroad, 
has  been  cotton  textiles,  where  generally  a  mass 
domestic  market  can  be  developed  and  indus- 
trial efficiency  attained  at  an  early  stage. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  what  I  am  asserting  is 
that  the  present  state  of  a  good  part  of  the 


underdeveloped  world  requires  that  we  take 
seriously  two  of  the  oldest  propositions  in  eco- 
nomics. One  of  these  propositions  is  that  agri- 
cultural output  is,  in  the  widest  sense,  the  basic 
working  capital  of  a  nation  in  its  early  stages 
of  growth.  The  other  proposition  is  that  in- 
dustrialization depends  for  its  momentum  on 
a  progressive  widening  of  the  market,  with  the 
specialization  and  efficiency  that  widening 
permits. 

There  is  an  important  impulse  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  widen  the 
market  by  bringing  nations  into  closer  economic 
cooperation  and  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
tariff  barriers  between  them.  This  makes  good 
sense,  and  my  Government  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  common-market  arrangements 
in  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  essential,  if  industry  is  to  become  efficient, 
that  it  face  the  winds  of  international,  as  well 
as  domestic,  competition.  But  what  I  would 
suggest  is  that  the  most  critical  market  to  be 
developed  in  most  modernizing  nations  is  the 
domestic  market. 

It  struck  me  some  time  ago  that  in  certain 
of  the  developing  areas  it  might  be  helpful  to 
encourage  a  purposeful  effort  to  manufacture 
locally  and  to  market  in  the  rural  areas  on  a 
more  effective  basis  both  cheap  agricultural 
equipment  and  the  kinds  of  consumers  goods 
likely  to  constitute,  at  rural  levels  of  income,  an 
incentive  to  accept  and  to  apply  modern  meth- 
ods of  agricultural  productivity. 

This  kind  of  effort  could  make  a  contribution 
to  all  four  of  the  structural  weaknesses  to  be 
found  in  many  developing  nations  which  I  have 
described. 

It  could  put  the  private  industrial  sector  into 
the  production  and  marketing  of  goods  on  a 
mass  market  basis,  even  in  poor  countries.  I 
have  in  mind  not  merely  textiles  but  canvas 
shoes,  flashlights,  household  equipment,  tran- 
sistor radios,  and  the  classic  first-phase  durable 
consumers  goods — bicycles  and  sewing  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  pails,  hand  tools,  fertilizers, 
and  other  basic  agricultural  equipment. 

Second,  these  goods,  if  cheaply  and  effectively 
brought  into  the  rural  areas,  could  provide  an 
important  incentive  to  rural  families  to  increase 
output  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  means  to  do  so. 
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The  revolutionary  public-private  partnership 
a  the  rural  life  of  the  United  States  was  the 
mxtnership  between  the  knowledge  imparted 
o  the  fanner  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ounty  agent  and  the  stimulus  to  effort  imparted 
•  the  mail-order  catalog.) 

Third,  by  bringing  something  of  modern  life 
D  the  countryside  and  permitting  rural  areas 
3  share  at  least  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  more 
lodern  sectors  of  a  developing  society,  we 
light  help  damp  the  excessive  flow  from  the 
juntryside  to  the  urban  slums. 

And,  finally,  by  developing  efficient  produc- 
on  on  the  basis  of  mass  markets  of  goods  of 
lis  kind,  additional  items  for  export  could  be 
enerated. 

My  basic  point  is,  then,  that  the  time  is  past, 
!  it  ever  existed,  when  we  can  afford  to  regard 
Wttstrial  and  agricultural  development  as 
mply  competing  for  scarce  capital  resources, 
i  many  parts  of  the  developing  world  the 
Litial  basis  for  takeoff  has  been  established  in 
ldustry  and  in  urban  areas,  but  the  mainte- 
ance  of  that  momentum  requires  that  the  dif- 
lsion  of  modern  technology,  with  all  that  it 
irries  with  it,  be  extended  on  a  national  basis 
id  especially  to  the  lagging  rural  areas,  which 
•e.  at  once,  a  relatively  untapped  source  of 
>od,  industrial  working  capital,  foreign  ex- 
tange  earning  capacity,  industrial  markets, 
id  taxes. 

imbining  Development  and  Human  Freedom 

My  final  point  about  the  development  process 
ncerns  this  question :  Is  it  possible,  given  the 
emendous  revolutionary  changes  required  for 
odernization  and  the  effort  demanded  of  a 
latively  poor  country  in  mobilizing  a  high 
te  of  investment,  to  combine  human  freedom 
ith  the  development  process  itself? 
In  one  sense,  standing  here  in  Mexico  City, 
need  not  argue  the  case  very  hard.  Mexico 
s  found  its  way  through  a  set  of  revolution- 
y  changes  affecting  every  dimension  of  its 
ciety  into  sustained  growth;  and  it  has 
ne  so  while  maintaining  and  enlarging  the 
sic  elements  of  human  freedom  to  which  it 
is  committed  out  of  its  history  and  culture, 
lere  are  few  developing  nations  which  better 
monstrate  the  harmony  of  economic  growth 


and  human  freedom.  But  the  question  is  still 
being  asked  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  I 
think  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  answer  it 
than  we  were  even  a  few  years  ago. 

As  we  look  at  the  test  cases  presented  by  the 
Communist  nations,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
attempt  to  grow  food  by  police-state  methods 
leads  not  merely  to  inhumanity  but  to  gross  in- 
efficiency. There  appears  to  be  no  way  of  de- 
veloping an  efficient  agriculture  unless  that 
effort  is  rooted  in  the  incentives  of  the  peasant 
and  his  family.  There  are  simply  not  enough 
policemen  in  the  world  to  follow  the  peasant 
around  in  his  long  and  complex  daily  round  of 
life  to  insure  that  he  does  the  things  that  he 
must  do  to  make  things  grow.  In  underdevel- 
oped nations  the  proportion  of  the  population 
in  rural  life  is  often  75  percent  or  more.  And 
so  it  becomes  a  technical  essential  to  leave  large 
areas  of  human  freedom  to  the  farmer  if  eco- 
nomic development  in  an  underdeveloped  area 
is  to  proceed  successfully  or  if  development  in 
more  advanced  countries  is  not  to  be  dragged 
down — as  it  is  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  those 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  still  main- 
tain collectivized  agriculture. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Economic  development 
depends  on  engaging  the  energies,  the  talents, 
and  the  personal  commitments  of  millions  of 
human  beings.  A  friend  of  mine  who  holds  a 
high  post  in  a  developing  country  of  the  Middle 
East  spoke  recently  of  the  major  lesson  he  had 
learned  from  his  period  of  responsibility :  It 
was  that,  no  matter  how  powerful  a  revolution- 
ary government  they  created,  the  government 
could  not  do  the  job  of  development  itself.  Its 
major  task  was  to  provide  the  framework  and 
then  to  stimulate  and  educate  the  people  them- 
selves to  take  the  necessary  initiatives. 

It  is  true  that  a  powerful  police  system,  com- 
bined with  a  disciplined  single  party,  can  get 
many  things  done — especially  things  which 
relate  directly  to  the  maintenance  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system's  power;  but,  as  we  watch  the 
evolution  of  the  developing  nations  of  the  free 
world  and  the  course  of  events  in  the  nations 
run  by  Communist  governments  and  as  we  look 
back  on  the  lessons  of  our  own  experience,  there 
is  increasing  reason  to  believe  that  systems  of 
society  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dividual  freedom — and  its  essential  counter- 
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part,  individual  responsibility — have  proved 
more  efficient  as  well  as  more  humane  than  those 
which  seek  by  forced  draft  and  the  power  of  the 
state  to  drive  development  forward  by  total- 
itarian methods. 

Only  a  few  years  back  it  was  common  to  be- 
lieve that,  whatever  their  demerits,  Communist 
societies  had  the  capacity  to  sustain  much  higher 
rates  of  growth  than  societies  based  on  human 
freedom.  This  is  a  proposition  which  can  no 
longer  be  scientifically  maintained.  Leaving 
aside  Communist  China,  which  has  gone 
through  a  radical  decline  in  its  economic  for- 
tunes, here  are  some  current  growth  rate  figures 
for  recent  years :  In  1962  the  rate  of  growth  in 
GNP  for  the  nations  under  Communist  govern- 
ments was  3.6  percent.  For  the  NATO  nations 
the  figure  was  4.8  percent.  The  figure  for  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  was  somewhat  under  4  per- 
cent; for  the  United  States,  recovering  from 
recession,  a  higher  than  average  5.4  percent. 

These  data  may  vary  over  the  years.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  economic  gap  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  bloc  has  widened,  and 
the  same  is  true,  of  course,  in  the  grand  histor- 
ical competition  between  the  development  of 
Communist  China  and  the  two  great  nations  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  which,  against  great 
difficulties,  continue  to  make  regular  progress 
with  societies  rooted  in  the  principle  of  consent. 

I  cite  these  figures  not  because  rates  of  growth 
are  the  decisive  measures  of  a  society's  worth. 
Our  values  begin  with  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  equality  under  God  and  the 
law.  They  extend  to  the  right  of  nations  to 
shape  their  lives  in  the  light  of  their  own  his- 
tory, culture,  and  aspirations,  protected  by  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

As  we  look  about  the  world  scene — and  at  the 
trends  of  the  past  several  years — two  things  are 
clear.  We  face  great  problems  ahead  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  other  enterprises  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  compatibility  of 
human  freedom  and  economic  development. 
But  equally,  we  can  go  forward  with  the  great- 
est underlying  confidence.  The  underlying 
forces  of  history  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
great  humanistic  tradition  of  which  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  are  both  a  part,  if  we  have 
the  wit  and  the  will,  the  faith  and  the  persist- 
ence (o  work  with  (hem. 


Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  Endorsed 
by  Science  Advisory  Committee 

President  Kennedy  made  public  on  August  i 
(White  House  press  release  (Ilyannis,  Mass.) 
the  following  statement  on  the  nuclear  test  ba 
treaty    by    the    President's   Science   Advisory 
Committee. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Science  A( 
visory  Committee  wish  to  record  their  stron 
support  for  the  test  ban  treaty  now  before  tl 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification.1  Publ: 
discussion  of  the  treaty  raises  many  importai 
questions  other  than  those  of  a  technical  n'J 
ture.  However,  the  questions  raised  with  t( 
gard  to  the  potential  effects  of  the  treaty  on  tr 
future  military  capabilities  of  this  country  re 
ative  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  primarily  techn 
cal,  and  it  is  to  these  questions  that  this  state 
ment  is  principally  addressed. 

The  Science  Advisory  Committee,  drawin 
upon  the  assistance  of  outstanding  scientisi 
and  engineers  throughout  the  United  States,  hr 
long  been  engaged  in  independent  detailed  ej 
animation  of  military  technology  as  it  affeel 
our  national  security  in  its  broad  aspects.  Th 
Committee  believes  that  the  continued  unrc 
stricted  development  and  exploitation  of  mil 
tary  technology  by  both  the  Soviet  Union  an 
the  United  States  would  in  time  lead  to  a  net  d( 
crease  in  our  real  security. 

With  regard  to  the  technical  aspects  of  th 
proposed  treaty,  it  is  our  judgment  that: 

(1)  Detection  technology  can  make  it  es 
tremely  difficult  to  carry  out  significant  clar 
destine  nuclear  tests  in  violation  of  the  treatj 
posing  an  exceedingly  high  risk  of  detectioi 

(2)  Sufficient  nuclear- weapons-effects  infoi 
mation  exists  to  permit  design  of  effective  U.£ 
ballistic  missile  systems,  including  hardene 
launch  sites,  with  acceptable  capability  o 
survival. 

(3)  The  most  difficult  problems  of  the  anti 
ballistic  missile  system  are  nonnuclear  in  natur 
and  are  being  aggressively  explored.  Th 
treaty  itself  will  have  only  a  minor  effect  on  th 
possibility  that  an  effective  antiballistic  missil 
system  could  be  successfully  developed  by  an; 
nation. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1063,  p.  239. 
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(4)  "Weapons  of  very  large  yield  are  in  our 
ckpile.     Weapons  of  still  larger  yield  could 
have  been  produced  in  the  past  and  can  be  pro- 
duced without  further  testing  if  a  military  need 
develops. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  is  clear 
that  further  improvement  in  nuclear  warheads 
is  no  longer  the  dominant  factor  in  advancing 
military  technology.  The  central  questions  re- 
late to  the  design  of  integrated  weapons  systems 
for  both  offensive  and  defensive  purposes. 
Further  refinements  of  nuclear  technology  are 
but  one  aspect  of  a  series  of  interrelated  con- 
siderations which  include  :  size  and  composition 
of  military  forces,  intelligence,  military  doc- 
trine, progress  in  other  elements  of  military 
weapon  systems,  and  the  Nation's  military- 
industrial  base. 
It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  weapons 
ems  development,  production,  and  full  de- 
ployment now  require  long  lead  time.  To- 
gether with  our  strong  industrial  capabilities, 
this  circumstance  makes  it  extremely  unlikely 
that  a  new  development — such  as  a  particular 
antiballistic  missile  or  large  weapons  in  space — 
can  be  deployed  so  rapidly  as  to  upset  the  stra- 
tegic situation.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  detect  the  development 
and  deployment  of  such  new  systems  early 
enough  to  permit  timely  and  adequate  counter- 
measures. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  present  advanced 
state  of  U.S.  nuclear  technology  and  associated 
weapon  systems  makes  it  possible  to  accept  the 
restrictions  of  this  treaty  with  confidence  in  our 
continuing  security.  Although  certain  techni- 
cal possibilities  will  have  to  be  foreclosed,  these 
limitations  also  apply  to  other  nations.  In  fact, 
more  extensive  limitations  under  a  comprehen- 
sive treaty  with  adequate  safeguards  could 
provide  even  greater  confidence  in  our  contin- 
:  welfare  and  security. 
The  treaty  would  provide  relief  from  radio- 
active fallout  and  contribute  significantly  to 


the  task  of  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries,  thus  constituting  an 
important  step  toward  a  safe  and  secure  peace 
in  the  world.2 


2  The  following  are  members  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee: 

Harvey  Brooks,  dean,  division  of  engineering  and  ap- 
plied physics,  Harvard  University 
Melvin  Calvin,  professor  of  chemistry,  University  of 

California 
Paul    M.    Doty,    professor    of    chemistry,     Harvard 

University 
Richard  L.  Garwin,  Watson  Research  Laboratory,  Co- 
lumbia University-International  Business  Machines 
Corp. 
Edwin  R.  Gilliland,  professor  of  chemical  engineering, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Donald  F.  Hornig,  professor  of  chemistry,  Princeton 

University 
George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  professor  of  chemistry,  Har- 
vard University 
Colin   M.    MacLeod,    School   of   Medicine,   New   York 

University 
William  D.  McElroy,  chairman,  department  of  biology, 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky,  director,  Stanford  Linear 

Accelerator  Center,  Stanford  University 
John    R.    Pierce,    executive    director,    research,    Com- 
munications   Principles    Division,    Bell    Telephone 
Laboratories 
Frank  Press,  director,  Seismological  Laboratory,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology 
Edward   M.    Purcell,    professor    of  physics,    Harvard 

University 
Frederick  Seitz,  president,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences 
John  W.  Tukey,  professor  of  mathematics,  Princeton 

University 
Jerrold  R.  Zacharias,  professor  of  physics,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology 

In  addition  the  following  consultants-at-large  to  the 
PSAC  have  associated  themselves  with  the  statement  : 
Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president,  The  Rockefeller  Institute 
James  B.  Fisk,  president,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,   chairman  of  the  corporation, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Edwin  H.  Land,  president,  Polaroid  Corp. 
Emanuel  R.   Piore,  vice  president  for  research   and 
engineering,  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
Isidor  I.   Rabi,  professor  of  physics,   Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
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Africa  and  the  World :  Problems  of  Today  and  Tomorrow 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


Eighteen  years  ago,  a  hitherto  little-known 
Japanese  city — Hiroshima — became  an  interna- 
tional symbol. 

Six  weeks  before  Hiroshima,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, some  50  nations  had  signed  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Under  the  charter  na- 
tions administering  the  affairs  of  non-self- 
governing  peoples  agreed  to  insure  their  just 
treatment  and  to  develop  self-government. 

Two  months  after  Hiroshima,  on  October  11, 
1945,  the  AMVETS  held  their  first  national 
convention  in  Chicago. 

Tonight  I  will  try  to  relate  these  seemingly 
unrelated  events  of  18  years  ago  to  the  present 
and  to  each  other. 

For  several  years  after  Hiroshima,  this  nation 
had  a  monopoly  on  nuclear  power.  With  this 
monopoly,  a  Hitler  or  a  Stalin  would  have 
terrorized  the  world.  This  nation,  the  only 
one  at  that  time  which  knew  the  full  implica- 
tions of  nuclear  power  and  what  it  would  mean 
when  the  monopoly  was  broken,  tried  to  keep 
the  peace  and  to  place  the  monopoly  under  in- 
ternational control.  Bernard  Baruch,  one  of 
our  wisest  men,  went  before  the  United  Nations 
with  the  plan. 

"We  are  here,"  he  said,  "to  make  a  choice 
between  the  quick  and  the  dead.  .  .  .  Behind 
the  black  portent  of  the  new  atomic  age  lies  a 
hope  which,  seized  upon  with  faith,  can  work 

1  Address  made  before  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Aug.  24  (press  release  436  dated 
Aug.  23). 


our  salvation.  If  we  fail,  then  we  have  damned 
every  man  to  be  the  slave  of  Fear."  2 

That  plan  foundered  on  Soviet  obstruction- 
ism, as  did  numerous  other  proposals  and  at- 
tempts to  arrive  at  some  form  of  rational 
control  over  nuclear  weaponry  during  the  long 
years  that  followed.  In  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
too,  became  a  nuclear  power ;  and  we  learned- 
all  of  us,  large  nation  and  small — to  live  with 
fear. 

This  nation  saw  to  its  defenses.  Having,  at 
war's  end,  precipitously  demolished  the  mighti- 
est fighting  force  the  world  had  ever  seen,  the 
United  States  was  soon  forced  to  rebuild  its 
own  military  forces  and  to  take  a  leading  role 
in  organizing  the  defenses  of  the  free  world. 

But  even  as  we  developed  our  own  capacity 
to  overmatch  Soviet  destructiveness,  we  did  not 
stop  our  efforts  to  pursue  in  every  available 
forum  our  search  for  peace  through  controlled 
disarmament.  As  it  became  increasingly  clear 
that  the  approach  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
the  United  States  to  the  problem  of  inspection 
and  control  were  irreconcilable,  we  undertook 
to  explore  more  limited  measures. 

One  of  these  was  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  There  were  some  powerful 
arguments  for  this — arguments  of  the  type  that 
make  ideological  differences  irrelevant.  All 
men  breathe.  All  men  want  children — and  they 
want  their  children  to  be  genetically  sound. 
The  meaning  of  strontium  90  is  known  and  dis- 
liked around  the  world.    Ideology  is  no  defense 


'  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1057. 
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against  ionizing  radiation.  Yet  despite  these 
powerful  motives,  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  even 
these  least  efforts  at  arms  limitation  were 
doomed  to  failure. 

Four  weeks  ago  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  called 
a  "breakthrough"  occurred.  In  Moscow  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water 
was  signed.3  Already  more  than  78  nations 
of  the  world  have  signed  or  indicated  their  in- 
tention to  sign  it.  Our  own  United  States  Sen- 
ate is  appraising  it  prior  to  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratification. 

Before  developing  some  of  the  meanings  that 
this  treaty  may  have  for  us  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  AMVETS'  part  in  making  this  treaty 
possible.  For  nearly  18  years  all  our  efforts  to 
make  even  a  dent  in  the  problem  had  failed. 
There  was  no  lack  of  impatient  rash  voices  to 
counsel  against  further  attempts.  AMVETS 
was  not  one  of  these. 

In  1961  AMVETS  International  Affairs 
Council  and  Foreign  Eelations  Committee  sub- 
mitted a  report  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  AMVETS  17th  national  convention.  It 
:ontained  a  statement  of  AMVETS  support  for 
i  "continuing  search  by  our  government  for 
mans  to  promote  international  agreements  to 
•educe  armaments  through  the  UN  and  other 
tradable  means."  The  same  report  contained 
mother  statement  of  AMVETS  support  for 
'the  proposed  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

0  centralize  in  our  government  technical  plan- 
ling  and  research  for  arms  control." 

Last  year  the  chances  of  agreement  seemed 
dl.    The  Soviet  Union  had  unilaterally  broken 

voluntary  test  ban  with  a  58-megaton  blast. 
ret  AMVETS  National  Executive  Committee 
esolved  that  "the  U.S.  delegation  should  re- 
gain at  Geneva  and  continue  its  efforts  to  find 
greement  on  a  workable  test  ban  treaty  in  the 

terests  of  all  mankind  so  long  as  the  faintest 
limmering  of  hope  remains  alive." 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  the  support  of  f  arsighted 

nd  patriotic  groups  such  as  AMVETS  that 

s  it  possible  for  the  difficult  first  steps  to 

1  *HL,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  234,  and  Aug.  26,  1963,  p.  314. 


be  taken  at  all.  This  is  why  I  am  especially 
heartened  by  the  resolution  of  this  convention 
concerning  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Meaning  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 

What  does  the  test  ban  treaty  mean?  Or 
perhaps  we  should  ask,  what  does  it  not  mean  ? 
For  one  thing,  the  treaty  will  not  automatically 
remove  the  shadow  of  the  fear  that  we  have 
lived  with  for  so  long.  All  that  it  does  is  to 
eliminate  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  under  the  water.  It  does  not  prevent 
nuclear  war  or  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  It 
does  not  prevent  an  arms  race. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said : 4 

This  treaty  is  not  the  millennium.  It  will  not  re- 
solve all  conflicts,  or  cause  the  Communists  to  forgo 
their  ambitions,  or  eliminate  the  dangers  of  war.  It 
will  not  reduce  our  need  for  arms  or  allies  or  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  others.  But  it  is  an  important 
first  step— a  step  toward  peace— a  step  toward  rea- 
son— a  step  away  from  war. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
there  are  powerful  forces  motivating  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seek  a  detente  with  the  West,  a  relax- 
ing of  almost  unbearable  tensions.  For  one 
thing,  the  Soviet  people  have  as  much,  if  not 
more,  reason  than  you  and  I  to  hate  war.  For 
they  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  and  have  suf- 
fered much,  having  had  their  cities  and  coun- 
tryside devastated  and  having  lost  some  20 
million  people  during  World  War  II.  Upon 
his  return  from  Moscow,  Under  Secretary 
Harriman  reported  that  within  the  Soviet 
Union  this  agreement  has  been  hailed  as  a  great 
event  and  that  the  Kussian  people  long  for  a 
relief  from  the  tensions  and  fear  of  war. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  significant  fact. 
Particularly  since  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
what  the  Soviet  people  want  is  increasingly  im- 
portant to  their  leaders.  Furthermore,  there 
is  good  evidence  that  the  Kussian  people,  even 
as  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  are 
anxious  to  improve  their  standard  of  living. 
It  is  possible  that  Khrushchev  may  feel  it  easier 
to  satisfy  this  desire  if  he  can  save  some  of  the 
expense  of  testing. 

What  the  future  will  bring  no  one  can  pre- 

'  IUd.,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  234. 
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diet.  We  certainly  should  not  expect  a  sudden 
dramatic  "leap  forward"  into  disarmament  and 
peace.  But  there  has  been  a  change  of  direction 
and  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  test 
ban  there  is  something  which  both  sides  have 
found  to  be  in  their  self-interest.  There  may- 
be other  steps  which  both  sides  can  find  mu- 
tually beneficial.  The  U.S.  is  prepared  and  de- 
termined that  the  search  for  these  progressive 
steps  shall  go  on. 

But,  however  much  we  may  desire  peace, 
however  much  we  move  toward  peace,  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
the  Soviets  are  changing  their  ideological  be- 
liefs or  their  aims  at  world  domination.  The 
most  we  can  expect  is  that  the  future  will  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  the  only  way  to  a  world 
worth  living  in — be  it  Communist  or  other- 
wise— is  through  peaceful  competition. 

This  is  the  kind  of  competition  we  should 
welcome. 

In  signing  the  test  ban  treaty  Khrushchev 
put  the  world  on  notice.  The  Russians  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  their  efforts  to  commu- 
nize  the  world.  He  still  threatens  to  make  our 
grandchildren  Communists.  For  our  part,  the 
United  States  continues  to  strive  to  build  a 
world  of  free  choice,  to  give  Khrushchev's 
grandchildren  the  option  of  freedom  or  com- 
munism— and  we  have  no  doubt  what  their  free 
choice  will  be.  The  Communist  must  say,  "The 
Communist  way  is  the  only  way."  (Although 
it  would  now  appear  that  there  is  more  than  one 
Communist  way — that  of  Moscow  and  that  of 
Peiping.)  We  are  not  so  hampered.  We  can — 
and  do — say  to  the  nations  of  the  world:  "Be 
independent.  Be  free.  Develop  your  own  so- 
ciety in  your  own  way,  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  For  we  know  if  you  seek  your  own 
free,  independent  destinies  you  will  help  build 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  all  can  live  in 
peace  and  honor." 

This,  of  course,  has  been  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  our  Government's  policy  toward  the 
newly  independent  and  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  since  the  end  of  the  war— really  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  basic 
objectives  of  our  diplomacy  and  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs  are  to  assist  other  countries  to 


maintain  their  independence  and  to  develo] 
into  self-supporting  nations. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  over  thes> 
years  has  been  very  good.  Of  the  49  nations  t- 
gain  independence  since  1943,  not  one  ha< 
chosen  a  Communist  form  of  government. 

But  we  cannot  sit  back  and  content  ourselve 
with  the  record  of  yesterday.  It  is  about  toda; 
and  tomorrow  that  we  must  think. 


, 


The  Paramount  Problem  in  Africa 

In  Africa  the  paramount  problem  of  toda, 
and  tomorrow  is  that  there  are  still  millions  o 
people  denied  the  right  of  self-determinatio: 
and  of  adequate  means  of  achieving  that  righl 
This  problem  is  still  acute  over  the  entire  south 
ern  portion  of  the  continent,  an  area  large 
than  two-thirds  of  the  United  States — or  3 
times  larger  than  our  New  England  States  o 
four  times  the  size  of  Alaska — with  a  popula 
tion  of  38  million  people.  More  than  34  millioi 
of  these  people  (more  than  the  combined  popu' 
lations  of  New  York  and  California)  have  littl 
or  no  voice  in  their  own  government. 

Within  this  area,  the  situation  in  the  Portu 
guese  territories  and  the  situation  of  the  non 
whites  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  presen 
particularly  urgent  problems. 

Your  AMVETS  position  has  never  been  am 
biguous  on  these  questions.  The  basic  foreigi 
policy  statement  of  your  national  convention 
of  1953  and  again  of  1961  urged  the  Unite< 
States  Government  to  "encourage  the  independ 
ence  movement  in  Africa  and  to  use  our  strong 
est  influence  on  the  nations  who  have  th 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  terri 
tories  to  prepare  these  territories  for  self 
government." 

Your  conventions  also  "deplored  and  con 
demned  the  continued  actions  of  the  curren 
government  in  South  Africa  against  the  nativ 
population." 

Between  your  resolutions  of  1953  and  of  196 
no  less  than  23  African  nations  were  bora 
Since  August  1961  five  more  have  achieved  ful 
independence.  Two  more,  Kenya  and  Zanzibai 
will  achieve  full  independence  this  wintei 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  are  expects 
to  achieve  full  internal  self-government  withi) 
a  matter  of  months. 
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The  attainment  of  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  so  many  states  in  so 
short  a  time  makes  the  situation  of  southern 
Africa  more  of  an  anomaly.  The  recent  moves 
toward  African  unity  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
independent  states  of  Africa  are  impressive. 
One  of  the  focal  points  around  which  they  can 
unite  is  this  matter  of  self-determination  for 
the  African  peoples  who  still  do  not  enjoy  this 
right.  At  Addis  Ababa,  last  June,  the  African 
nations  organized  a  nine-member  Committee  of 
Liberation.  That  Committee  has  been  quite 
active  in  formulating  its  plans  for  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unrest  in  the  Portu- 
guese territories  continues,  to  the  point  where 
.  large  percentage  of  the  Portuguese  armed 
forces  is  tied  down  in  Africa. 

Further  south,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
continues  in  its  policy  of  apartheid,  seemingly 
blind  to  the  abyss  ahead. 

Self-Determination  and  Apartheid 

Our  positions  on  both  of  these  subjects  are 
matters  of  record.  With  regard  to  the  Portu- 
guese territories  we  have  for  some  years  urged 
Portugal  to  accept  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  give  it  practical  effect  for  the 
peoples  in  its  territories.  With  regard  to  apart- 
\eid,  this  is  what  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  said  before  the  Security  Council  just 
i  few  weeks  ago : 5 

All  of  us  sitting  here  today  know  the  melancholy 
'ruth  about  the  racial  policies  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa.  Our  task  now  is  to  consider  what  tur- 
ner steps  we  can  take  to  induce  that  Government  to 
-emove  the  evil  business  of  apartheid,  not  only  from 
>ur  agenda  but  from  the  continent  of  Africa. 

What  are  we  doing  about  it  ?  What  can  we 
lo  about  it  ?  Our  practical  position  is  perhaps 
)est  exemplified  by  our  voting  on  the  two  recent 
Security  Council  resolutions  this  summer.  On 
he  resolution  deprecating  the  policies  of  the 
Portuguese  in  their  territories,  we  abstained.6 
fn  abstaining,  we  explained  that  we  could  agree 
■vitli  much  of  the  substance  of  the  resolution, 
>ut  we  could  not  agree  that  its  language  and 

'For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  iUd., 
Vng.  26, 1963,  p.  333. 

'For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid., 
^.ug.  19, 1963,  p.  303. 


wording  were  suited  to  encourage  the  dialog 
which  is  so  vitally  needed  between  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Africans. 

We  voted  "Yes"  to  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution condemning  the  policy  of  apartheid  and 
calling  upon  all  states  to  stop  the  sale  and 
equipment  of  arms,  ammunition  of  all  types, 
and  military  vehicles  to  South  Africa.  In  vot- 
ing affirmatively  we  stated  that  we  had  already 
adopted  a  policy  of  terminating  the  sale  of  all 
military  equipment  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  also  re- 
served the  right  to  interpret  this  policy  in  the 
light  of  any  future  requirements  for  the  com- 
mon defense  effort  in  assuring  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

In  adopting  these  positions  we  have  been  in 
the  middle.  We  have,  admittedly,  pleased 
neither  side.  But  we  have  a  more  important 
purpose  to  serve  than  to  please — namely,  to 
work  toward  a  peaceful  solution. 

In  the  cases  of  South  Africa  and  the  Portu- 
guese territories  in  Africa  there  appear  to  be 
irreconcilable  positions,  yet  in  recent  history  we 
have  seen  many  similar  irreconcilable  positions 
become  manageable. 

Such  a  stalemate  was  the  nuclear  testing 
issue.  This  stalemate  was  broken  because  men 
refused  to  give  up — and  continued  to  work  pa- 
tiently and  imaginatively  even  when  it  seemed 
hopeless. 

So,  in  Africa — as  in  the  rest  of  the  world — we 
will  continue  to  work  patiently  and,  we  hope, 
imaginatively  toward  the  building  of  a  world 
where  the  differences  between  men  and  nations 
can  be  solved  and  the  rights  of  men  can  be  at- 
tained in  a  peaceful  manner. 

In  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  the  more 
urgent  political  problems  that  face  Africa— 
especially  the  politicians  of  Africa,  I  may  have 
unwittingly  painted  a  false  picture  of  that  vast 
continent  and  its  people. 

There  are,  indeed,  dangerous  tensions  in  Af- 
rica. But  for  the  ordinary  Africans,  for  the 
millions  who  are  engaged  in  trying  to  get  along 
and  improve  their  own  lot  a  little,  there  is  more 
hope  than  ever  before.  We  are  happy  to  have 
some  part  in  helping  these  Africans  help  them- 
selves build  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  con- 
tinent.    The  principal  thrust  of  our  integrated 
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economic  assistance  program  operated  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  lies  in 
economic  and  technical  cooperation,  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  development  of  human 
resources. 

A  most  significant  contribution  to  African  de- 
velopment is  being  made  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
Nearly  1,500  trained  and  dedicated  American 
men  and  women  are  giving  a  part  of  their  lives 
to  help  build  better  societies  in  Africa  and  to 
give  Africans  a  glimpse  of  American  idealism 
in  action. 

Role  of  Private  Organizations 

These  governmental  activities  are  supple- 
mented by  a  variety  of  African  programs  spon- 
sored or  operated  by  private  U.S.  organizations. 
At  last  count — in  1961 — there  were  nearly  600 
American  organizations — colleges  and  univer- 
sities, foundations,  religious  and  missionary  or- 
ganizations, business  groups,  and  organizations 
concerned  with  African  culture,  education,  and 
training — conducting  activities  relating  to 
Africa. 

Here  at  home  there  is  a  role  for  organizations 
such  as  the  AMVETS.  Keep  informed,  study 
all  facets  of  the  problems,  and  make  your  views 
known.  Above  all,  do  not  look  for  quick  and 
easy  solutions.  And  do  not  despair  if  peaceful 
solutions  are  not  even  in  sight.  In  the  18  years 
since  your  first  national  convention  many 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  pace  of  de- 
colonization, for  instance,  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. At  the  time  you  held  your  first  con- 
vention, roughly  a  third  of  the  world's  people 
were  living  in  territories  whose  laws  were  made 
elsewhere,  without  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Today,  barely  2  percent  of  the  world's  people 
live  in  non-self-governing  or  dependent  terri- 
tories. The  vast  majority  of  these  people  saw 
independence  come  without  violence. 

But  when  we  talk  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  be- 
mused by  percentage  points.  It  is  small  com- 
fort for  men  seeking  to  attain  some  measure  of 
control  over  their  own  destinies  to  know  that 
there  are  only  a  few  of  their  kind  left.  They 
must  not,  they  will  not,  be  forgotten. 

Neither  must  we  forget  that  we  still  have  some 
unfinished  business  here  at  home.     America's 


race  relations,  for  instance,  clearly  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  forcefulness  of  United  States  influ- 
ence abroad.  These  problems  are  American 
problems  that  must  be  solved  satisfactorily  and 
permanently  by  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
and  by  our  own  efforts.  Africa  especially  has 
been  watching  with  great  interest  the  progress 
of  our  civil  rights  program.  Its  success  or  its 
failure  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  will  mean 
more  than  all  the  diplomacy,  all  the  aid,  all  the 
technical  assistance  we  can  offer.  Africans 
know  what  our  moral  ideals  are.  They  have 
long  heard  them  from  our  missionaries.  They 
have  read  them  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  in  our  history.  Knowing  what 
we  say  we  believe,  they  are  interested  in  seeing 
these  beliefs  translated  into  action.  That  part 
of  the  job  is  up  to  you  and  your  fellow  citizens. 


World  Affairs  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Albany 

Press  release  446  dated  August  29,  for  release  August  30 

The  Department  of  State,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Albany, 
Schenectady,  and  Troy  and  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  will  hold  a  World  Affairs  Conference  at 
Albany  on  September  30. 

Invitations  will  be  extended  throughout  New 
York  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York 
City  metropolitan  area,  to  members  of  the  press, 
radio,  television,  and  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  foreign  policy  and  to 
business  and  community  leaders. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  bring  to- 
gether citizen  leaders  and  media  representa- 
tives with  Government  officials  responsible  for 
formulating  and  carrying  out  foreign  policy. 

Officials  participating  in  the  conference  will 
be  McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President ;  Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Public  Affairs;  Clare  H. 
Timberlake,  Chairman,  Disarmament  Advisory 
Staff,  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency;  and  William  S.  Gaud,  As- 
sistant Administrator,  Bureau  for  Near  East 
and  South  Asia,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 
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Netherlands  Compensation  Program 
for  Nazi  Victims  Broadened 

Press  release  449  dated  August  29 

The  Department  of  State  lias  been  informed 
that  the  Netherlands  compensation  program  for 
Xazi  victims,  previously  announced,1  became 
effective  on  August  1,  1963,  when  the  financial 
treaty  between  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  signed 
on  April  8,  1960,  and  providing,  inter  alia,  for 
payment  of  compensation  to  Netherlands  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  persecution,  entered  into  force. 

The  program  has  been  broadened  to  include 
not  only  persecutees  who  were  Netherlands  na- 
tionals or  Netherlands-protected  subjects  at  the 
time  the  persecution  commenced  but  also  per- 
secutees who  were  residents  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  on  May  10,  1940,  or  at  the 
time  persecution  commenced  and  were  not 
Netherlands  nationals  or  Netherlands-protected 
subjects  at  the  time  persecution  commenced. 
However,  persecutees  qualifying  by  virtue  of 
residence  must  possess  Netherlands  nationality 
at  the  time  of  filing  their  claims  for  com- 
pensation. 

The  program's  original  requirement  of 
Netherlands  nationality  at  the  start  of  persecu- 
tion for  both  persecutee  and  heir  has  also  been 
broadened.  Heirs  who  were  not  themselves 
Netherlands  nationals  at  the  start  of  persecu- 
tion but  who  are  at  the  present  time  may  also 
qualify  if  the  persecutee  was  a  Netherlands 
national  at  the  time  persecution  commenced  or 
if  the  persecutee  was  an  alien  or  a  stateless  per- 
son at  the  time  persecution  commenced  and  was 
a  resident  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
either  then  or  on  May  10,  1940. 

In  cases  where  the  claimants  were  not 
Netherlands  nationals  or  Netherlands-pro- 
tected subjects  at  the  start  of  the  persecution, 
no  compensation  is  given  in  respect  of  persecu- 
tion suffered  prior  to  May  10,  1940. 

Compensation  may  not  be  claimed  if  the  per- 
secutee or  heir  lost  Netherlands  nationality  by 
entering  the  civil  or  military  service  of  another 
country  without  the  consent  of  the  Queen  of 
Netherlands  for  purposes  other  than  op- 

1  Bciaetot  of  July  22, 1963,  p.  142. 


position  to  a  National  Socialist,  Fascist,  or  simi- 
lar regime. 

The  prerequisite  of  current  Netherlands 
nationality  does  not  apply  to  persecutees  who 
were  actually  Netherlands  nationals  or  Nether- 
lands-protected subjects  at  the  time  the  persecu- 
tion commenced  and  who  have  subsequently 
obtained  another  nationality.  Neither  is  cur- 
rent Netherlands  nationality  required  of  the 
heir  if  both  he  and  the  deceased  persecutee 
were  Netherlands  nationals  or  Netherlands- 
protected  subjects  at  the  start  of  persecution. 

Persons  qualifying  for  compensation  who  are 
domiciled  outside  the  Netherlands  must  file  their 
claims  before  December  1,  1963. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Staffing  Procedures  and  Problems  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  study  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Nationai 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  to  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  May  15,  1963.  62 
pp.  [Committee  print.] 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  H.R.  5490, 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961^ 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Part  V  May 
15-16,  1963,  179  pp. ;  Part  VI,  May  20-23,  1963,  160 
pp. ;  Part  VII,  May  27-29,  1963,  207  pp. ;  Part  VIII 
June  3-5,  1963,  187  pp.;  Part  IX  and  Appendix' 
June  6-10,  1963.    150  pp. 

Export  Controls.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.     June  5,  1963.     36  pp 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S  1276 
June  11-26  and  July  11,  1963.     764  pp. 

Administration  of  National  Security.  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staffing  and 
Operations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Part  2.  June  14  and  17,  1963. 
69  pp. 

Exclusion  of  Communist  Political  Propaganda  From 
the  U.S.  Mails.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  June  19  and  20,  1963.  64 
pp. 

Foreign  Service  Buildings— Philippine  War  Damage 
Claims.  Conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  5?07 
HRept.497.    July  1, 1963.    5  pp. 

U.S.  Representatives  to  the  United  Nations.  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  62S3.  H.  Rept.  498.  July  2  1963 
26  pp. 

Attendance  at  Meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res. 
168.    S.  Rept.  342.    July  2, 1963.    2  pp. 

Amending  the  Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  U.S.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.J.  Res.  64.    S.  Rept.  343.    July  2,  1963.    6  pp. 
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Senate  Delegation  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Association  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya).  Report 
to  accompany  S.  Res.  168.  S.  Rept.  353.  July  10, 
1963.     1  p. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment,    July  11,  1963.     9  pp.     [Committee  print. J 

The  Ambassador  and  the  Problem  of  Coordination.  A 
study  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  July  15,  1963. 
159  pp.     [Committee  print.] 

Contribution  to  the  Expenses  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Supervision  and  Control  of  Laos.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  1627.  S.  Rept.  357.  July  15, 
1963.     18  pp. 

Authorizing  One  Additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  1512.     S.  Rept.  358.     July  15,  1963.     12  pp. 

Prohibiting  the  Location  of  Chanceries  or  Other  Busi- 
ness Offices  of  Foreign  Governments  in  Certain  Resi- 
dential Areas  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  646.  S.  Rept.  360.  July  16,  1963. 
4  pp. 

Special  Message  on  the  Balance  of  Payments.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  H. 
Doc.  141.     July  18, 1963.     12  pp. 

Expropriation  of  American-Owned  Property  by  Foreign 
Governments  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Report  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress,  for  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.     July  19,  1963.     41  pp.     [Committee  print.] 

Extension  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.  Report, 
together  with  minority  views,  to  accompany  S.  1703. 
S.  Rept.  372.     July  22, 1963.     10  pp. 

Supplementary  Slavery  Convention.  Message  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  supplementary  conven- 
tion on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and 
institutions  and  practices  similar  to  slavery,  signed 
at  Geneva  September  7,  1956.  S.  Ex.  L.  July  22, 
1963.     12  pp. 

Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  transmitting  the  conven- 
tion on  the  political  rights  of  women,  signed  at  New 
York  March  31,  1953.  S.  Ex.  J.  July  22,  1963.  10 
pp. 


thorized  by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961   (the  Ful bright- 
Hays  Act) ,  is  limited  to  10.   The  other  mem  I 
are: 

Roy  E.  Larsen  (chairman) ,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Time,  Inc.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
U-S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs 

Lew  Christensen,  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Ballet 

Warner  Lawson,  dean  of  music,  Howard  University 

Peter  Mennin,  composer  and  president  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music 

Theodore  Roszak,  sculptor 

George  Seaton,  motion  picture  writer,  producer,  and 
director 

George  Szell,  musical  director  of  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra 

Nina  Vance,  managing  director  of  the  Alley  Theater, 
Houston,  Texas 

The  Committee  and  the  Department  are  as- 
sisted by  several  panels  of  experts,  each  con- 
cerned with  a  particular  field  of  the  performing 
arts  and  each  evaluating  and  recommending 
performers  within  its  field. 

With  this  assistance  the  Committee  (1)  pro- 
vides guidance  and  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment on  types  of  attractions  that  would  be 
most  effective  in  meeting  specific  objectives  of 
the  cultural  presentations  program  in  various 
areas  of  the  world,  and  (2)  provides  guidance 
and  counsel  on  other  governmental  international 
activities  concerned  with  the  arts. 


Members  Named  to  Arts  Advisory 
Committee  and  Drama  Panel 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ARTS 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
August  30  (press  release  450)  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts,  which  gives  guidance  to 
the  Department  of  State  in  conducting  its  pro- 
gram of  sending  cultural  presentations  to  other 
countries,  has  been  completed  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  John  Brownlee,  director  of  the  Man- 
hattan School  of  Music  and  former  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  singer,  and  Oliver  Rea, 
administrative  director  of  the  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theater  in  Minneapolis. 

Membership  of  the  Committee,  which  is  au- 


AD  HOC  DRAMA  PANEL 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Au- 
gust 31  (press  release  451  dated  August  30) 
that  a  special  drama  panel  composed  of  15  per- 
sons associated  with  the  stage — in  producing, 
directing,  writing,  staging,  lighting,  and  other 
capacities — has  been  appointed  to  study  prob- 
lems of  presenting  theatrical  attractions  abroad 
under  the  Department  of  State's  cultural  pres- 
entations program.  The  ad  hoc  panel  will  func- 
tion under  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts. 

The  program  has  suspended  for  the  current 
season  the  sending  abroad  of  dramatic  or  other 
theatrical  productions  until  the  expert  advice  of 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  panel  can  be  obtained. 
Their  advice  is  being  sought  on  problems  of  cost 
relating  to  production,  scenery,  lighting,  and 
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transportation  and  on  innovations  and  econo- 
mics that  may  be  possible  through  advance  plan- 
ning. The  committee  will  also  be  asked  to 
suggest  criteria  for  determining  play  content 
that  will  be  effective  abroad  even  though  not 
performed  in  the  local  language.  By  such  a 
review  at  this  time  it  is  hoped  the  dramatic 
medium  can  be  used  with  maximum  effectiveness 
in  the  presentations  program. 

Miss  Nan  Martin,  actress,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  chairman,  and  Kobert  White- 
head, producer,  New  York,  vice  chairman. 
Other  members  are: 


Richard  L.  Coe,  drama  critic,  Washington  Post 

Robert  Dowling,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 

American  National  Theater  and  Academy  (ANTA), 

New  York 
Hal  Holbrook,  actor,  New  York 
Edward  Kook,  lighting  expert,  New  York 
Jerome  Lawrence,  writer,  Malibu,  Calif. 
E.  G.  Marshall,  actor,  New  York 
Kevin  McCarthy,  actor,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Joseph  Mielziner,  stage  designer,  New  York 
Dick  Moore,  actor  and  editor  of  Equity,  New  York 
Chester  Morris,  actor,  New  York 
Donald  Oenslager,  scene  designer,  New  York 
Alan  Schneider,  stage  director,  New  York 
Miss  Peggy  Wood,  actress  and  president  of  ANTA,  New 

York 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  * 


Adjourned  During  August  1963 

r*'Xp^on/?«ioand  Social  Council:  36th  Session 

OSOC  Special  Committee  on  Industrial  Development  and 
Financing  of  the  Private  Sector:  2d  Session. 

-X)SOC  Special  Committee  on  Health,   Housing,  and  Com- 
munity Development:  2d  Session. 

J.N.  ECA  Conference  of  African  Finance  Ministers  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  an  African  Development  Bank. 

nternational  Coffee  Council:   1st  Session 

jATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  .    .    .    .    . 

riter- American  Ministers  of  Education:  3d  Meeting 

:vlv™°9  SPecial  Committee  on  Basic  Products  . 

•vrni^o1  African  Study  Meeting  on  Copyright    .    .    . 

-•£!•  ^VA1,ijj  seminar  on  Geochemical  Prospecting  Methods  and 
Ijechniques. 
.X.  Seminar  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  .    .    . 

^r>  Su^mmittee  on  Budget  and  Finance:  8th  Session  !    ." 
1      d.2        terS  °f  Science:  Advisory   Panels  on   Agenda   Items 


Geneva juiy  2-Aug.  2 

ban  Jose July  26-Aug.  3 


San  Jos6    

Khartoum,  Sudan  . 


July  26-Aug.  3 
July  26-Aug.  9 


London juiy  29-Aug.  24 

Geneva July  31-Aug.  1 

Bogota Aug.  4_10 

Washington Aug.  5-9 

Brazzaville Aug'  5-10 

Bangkok Aug.  5-14 

Warsaw Aug.  6-19 

Athens Aug.  19-24 

Pans Aug.  22-23 


n  Session  as  of  September  1,  1963 

inference  of  the  Eighteen- Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  .  .      Geneva                                    m„  u 

<  th  International  Film  Festival     .  ^    V       i Mar.  14, 

CAO  International  Conference  on  Air  Law tX™    g 

•  V  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  .    .....'"  PnmP    ' 

4th  International  Feature  Film  Festival '  v„'tP  ' 

LO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  7th  Session     .    .            Cardiff  ' 


1962- 
Aug.  18,  1963- 

Aug.  20- 

Aug.  21- 

„■ Aug.  24- 

Wales      ....      Aug.  26- 


,»T->U>repareo'  in  tne  Office  of  International  Conferences    Amr    9^    iqro       t?„ii~    •        •         i-  j.     *     ,  , 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Japan  Conclude  Arrangement 
for  Cotton  Textile  Trade,  1963-65 


Press  release  441  dated  August  26,  for  release  August  27 
JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  August  27  announced  the  conclusion 
of  a  bilateral  arrangement  covering  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  for  the  period  1963  through  1965.  The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  development  of  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  notes  effecting  the  arrangement,  which  was 
negotiated  under  article  4  of  the  Geneva  Long- 
Term  Arrangements  Regarding  International 
Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  of  February  9,  1962,1 
were  exchanged  on  August  27  by  Ambassador 
Ryuji  Takeuchi  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  G.  Griffith  Johnson. 
Representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  participated  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Embassy  of  Japan  and  with 
other  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. Principal  features  of  the  bilateral  ar- 
rangement are  as  follows: 

1.  For  calendar  year  1963  the  level  of  Jap- 
anese exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United 
States,  as  listed  in  annex  A  to  the  arrangement, 
is  287.5  million  square  yards  equivalent. 
Within  this  aggregate  limit,  limits  or  ceilings 
arc  also  provided  for  particular  categories  and 
groups  of  textiles. 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  12,  19C2,  p.  431. 


2.  The  overall  limit,  and  the  limits  or  ceilin 
on  groups  and  categories,  will  be  increased 
3  percent  for  calendar  year  1964,  and  th< 
levels  will  be  increased  by  5  percent  for  calend 
year  1965. 

3.  The  two  Governments  will  exchange  su 
statistical  data  on  cotton  textiles  as  are  ] 
quired  for  the  effective  implementation  of  t 
arrangement.  A  set  of  conversion  factors 
specified  in  annex  C  of  the  arrangement  to  e 
press  various  categories  of  cotton  textiles 
terms  of  a  square  yard  equivalent. 

4.  The  two  Governments  agree  on  procedui 
that  would  be  applied  in  the  event  that  an  ( 
cessive  concentration  of  Japanese  exports 
any  particular  product  of  cotton  textiles,  i 
which  no  limit  or  ceiling  is  specified,  or  of  e: 
items  made  from  a  particular  type  of  fabr 
should  cause  or  threaten  to  cause  disruption 
the  United  States  market. 

5.  The  two  Governments  also  agree  on  pi 
cedures  which  would  be  applied  in  the  eve 
that  questions  should  arise  concerning  certa 
items  not  included  in  annex  A  of  the  arrang 
ment. 

6.  The  two  Governments  also  agree  to  cc 
suit  on  any  problem  that  may  arise  during  t 
term  of  the  arrangement. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  arran^ 
ment,  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Lou 
Term  Arrangements  will  continue  to  be  app 
cable  to  the  trade  between  Japan  and  the  Unit 
States  in  cotton  textiles. 
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CCHANGE  OF  NOTES  EFFECTING  THE 
IRANGEMENT 

panese  Note 

Washington,  August  27,  196S. 
v  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  recent 
eusslons  held  in  Washington  by  the  representatives 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Government  of 
»  United    States    of   America   concerning   trade   in 
exrJles  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
I  to  confirm,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Japan! 
understandings  reached  between  the  two  Goveru- 
it.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  4  of 
-  Term  Arrangements  Regarding  International 
ule  in  rotten  Textiles  done  at  Geneva  on  February 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Long-Term 
-  ments"),  permitting  "mutually  acceptable  ar- 
ts on  other  terms  not  inconsistent  with  the 
E  objectives  of  this  Arrangement",   and  with  a 
W  to  providing  for  orderly  development  of  trade 
BCton  textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
bilateral  arrangement  attached  hereto  will  be  ap- 
d  by  the  two  Governments  for  the  period  of  three 
-inning  January  1,  1963  subject  to  the  pro- 
ons  thereof. 

ave  further  the  honor  to  request  you  to  be  good 
agh   to  confirm   the  foregoing  understandings  on 
ilf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
ellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Rtuji  Taketjchi 
Excellency 

I   RtJ6K, 

ftary  of  State 

the  United  States  of  America. 

iCHMENT 

IANGEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
t  JAPAN  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CONCERNING 
LADE  IN  COTTON  TEXTILES  BETWEEN 
FAX  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rsuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  the  Long- 
i  Arrangements,  permitting  "mutually  acceptable 
lgements  on  other  terms  not  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Arrangement",  the  following 
agement  will  be  applied  by  the  two  Governments 
he  period  of  three  years  beginning  January  1, 
subject  to  the  provisions  herein. 
Hie  purpose  of  this  Arrangement  is  to  provide 
rderly  development  of  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
en  Japan  and  the  United  States.  To  achieve  this 
Be: 

rhe  United  States  Government  shall  cooperate 
the  Japanese  Government  in  promoting  orderly 
>pment  of  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan 
ie  United  States,  and 


b.  The  Japanese  Government  will  maintain,  for  the 
period  of  three  years  beginning  January  1,  19G3,  an 
annual  aggregate  limit  for  exports  of  cotton  textiles 
to  the  United  States,  and  annual  limits  for  major 
groups  and  annual  limits  or  ceilings  for  certain  prod- 
ucts within  those  groups,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Arrangement. 

2.  The  annual  aggregate  limit  for  1963  shall  be 
2S7.5  million  square  yards.  This  limit  shall  be  sub- 
divided into  four  major  groups  as  follows  : 

Million  square  yards 
Group  I — Cotton  cloth  125.5 

II— Made  up  goods,  usually  included  in 
U.S.  cotton  broad  woven  goods  pro- 
duction 4i 
HI — Apparel                                                       ^.U 
IV— Miscellaneous  cotton  textiles                  10 


TOTAL 


287.5 


Within  these  major  groups,  annual  limits  or  ceilings 
for  specific  products  are  set  forth  in  Annex  A.  Within 
the  annual  aggregate  limit,  the  limits  for  Groups  I, 
II,  III  and  IV  may  be  exceeded  by  not  more  than 
5  percent,  provided  that  this  provision  for  "flexibility" 
shall  permit  an  increase  only  in  the  "Other"  categories 
referred  to  in  each  group  in  Annex  A. 

Each  group  set  forth  above  shall  be  deemed  to 
contain  the  following  Categories  which  are  defined  in 
Annex  B : 

Group  I,  Categories  5  through  27. 

Group  II,  Categories  28  through  36,  and  part  of  Cate- 
gory 64. 

Group  III,  Categories  39  through  62,  and  part  of  Cate- 
gory 63. 

Group  IV,  Categories  1  through  4,  37,  38,  and  part  of 
Categories  63  and  64. 

3.  The  aggregate  limit  for  1964  shall  be  increased  by 
3  percent  over  the  limit  for  1963.  The  aggregate 
limit  for  1965  shall  be  increased  by  5  percent  over  the 
limit  for  1964.  These  increases  for  1964  and  1965 
shall  be  applied  to  each  limit  for  the  groups  and  to 
each  limit  or  ceiling  within  the  groups. 

4.  Wherever  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Arrangement  to  convert  units  other  than  square  yards 
(e.g.,  dozens,  pieces,  pounds,  etc.)  into  square  yard 
equivalents,  the  conversion  into  equivalent  square 
yards  shall  be  at  the  rates  specified  in  Annex  C. 

5.  a.  The  two  Governments  undertake  to  consult 
whenever  there  is  any  question  arising  from  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Arrangement. 

b.  If  instances  of  excessive  concentration  of  Jap- 
anese exports  in  any  products  within  the  scope  of  this 
Arrangement,  except  those  included  in  categories  for 
which  limits  or  ceilings  are  specified  in  Annex  A,  or 
if  instances  of  excessive  concentration  of  Japanese  ex- 
ports of  end  products  made  from  a  particular  type 
of  fabric  should  cause  or  threaten  to  cause  disruption 
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of  the  United  States  domestic  market,  the  United 
States  Government  may  request  in  writing  consulta- 
tions with  the  Japanese  Government  to  determine  an 
appropriate  course  of  action.  Such  a  request  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  detailed,  factual  statement  of  the 
reasons  and  justification  for  the  request,  including  rel- 
evant data  on  imports  from  third  countries.  During 
the  course  of  such  consultations,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment will  maintain  exports  in  the  products  in  ques- 
tion on  a  quarterly  basis  at  annual  levels  not  in  excess 
of  105  percent  of  the  exports  of  such  products  during 
the  first  12  months  of  the  15  month  period  prior  to  the 
month  in  which  consultations  are  requested  or  at 
annual  levels  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports of  such  products  during  the  12  months  prior  to 
the  month  in  which  consultations  are  requested,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

c.  The  provisions  in  sub-paragraph  b  above  should 
only  be  resorted  to  sparingly.  In  the  event  that  the 
Japanese  Government  considers  that  the  substance  of 
Annex  A  would  be  seriously  affected  due  to  the  con- 
sultations in  sub-paragraph  b,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment may  request  that  the  consultations  include  a 
discussion  of  possible  modifications  of  Annex  A. 

6.  The  two  Governments  recognize  that  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  this  Arrangement  depends  in 
large  part  upon  mutual  cooperation  on  statistical  ques- 
tions. Accordingly,  each  Government  agrees  to  supply 
promptly  any  available  statistical  data  requested  by 
the  other  Government.  In  particular,  the  United 
States  Government  shall  supply  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment with  data  on  monthly  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
from  Japan  as  well  as  from  third  countries,  and  the 
Japanese  Government  shall  supply  the  United  States 
Government  with  data  on  monthly  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  to  the  United  States. 

7.  As  regards  products  in  any  category  under  spe- 
cific limits  or  ceilings  specified  in  this  Arrangement, 
the  United  States  Government  shall  keep  under  review 
the  effect  of  this  Arrangement  with  a  view  to  orderly 
development  of  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  and  shall  furnish  the  Japanese 
Government  once  a  year  with  available  statistics  and 
other  relevant  data  on  imports,  production  and  con- 
sumption of  such  products  such  as  would  clarify  the 
impact  of  imports  on  the  industry  concerned. 

8.  If  the  Japanese  Government  considers  that  as  a 
result  of  limits  and  ceilings  specified  in  this  Arrange- 
ment Japan  is  being  placed  in  an  inequitable  position 
vis-a-vis  a  third  country,  the  Japanese  Government 
may  request  consultations  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  taking  appropriate  remedial 
action  such  as  a  reasonable  modification  of  this 
Arrangement. 

9.  The  two  Governments  understand  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangements  shall 
be  applicable  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  except  as  provided  in  this  Ar- 
rangement. The  United  States  Government  agrees 
that  insofar  as  the  exports  from  Japan  of  the  products 


falling  within  the  scope  of  Annex  A  of  this  Arrang 
ment  are  conducted  within  the  framework  thereof  tl 
United  States  Government  shall  not  invoke  Article 
of  the  Long-Term  Arrangements  with  respect  to  sur. 
products. 

10.  a.  This  Arrangement  shall  continue  in  fort 
through  December  31,  1965,  provided  that  either  Go 
ernment  may  terminate  this  Arrangement  prtoJ 
thereto  effective  at  the  beginning  of  a  calendar  year  t 
giving  sixty  days'  written  notice  to  the  other  Gover 
ment. 

b.  Each  Government  may  at  any  time  propose  mod 
fication  of  this  Arrangement.  The  other  Governmei 
shall  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  such  propose 

ANNEX  A 

1.  a.  The  following  specific  limits  shall  apply  with 
the  total  annual  limit  of  125.5  million  square  yards  f< 
Group  I — "Cotton  cloth": 

Thousand  Square  Yan 

(1)  Ginghams    (Categories  5  and  6)  46, 2i 

(2)  Velveteens  (Category  7)  2,71 

(3)  Typewriter  ribbon  cloth  (Category  17)  9.' 

(4)  All  Other  Fabrics   (Categories  8  through 

16  and  18  through  27)  75, 5f 

b.  Within  the  specific  limit  for  "Ginghams",  tl 
export  of  "Ginghams,  combed"  (Category  6)  shall  n 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  above  specific  limit. 

c.  Within  "All  Other  Fabrics",  the  following  sped 
ceilings  shall  not  be  exceeded : 

Thousand  Square  Yan 

(1)  Sheeting  (Categories  9  and  10)  30, (X 

(2)  Poplin  and  broadcloth  (Categories  15  and 

16)  30,  Of 

(3)  Print  cloth,  shirting  type,  80  x  80  type, 

carded  yarn  (Category  18)  20, 0< 

(4)  Other  shirting  (Categories  19,  20  and  21)     32,0' 

(5)  Twill  and  sateen  (Categories  22  and  23)     39,0' 

(6)  Yarn-dyed  fabrics,  n.e.s.  (Categories  24  and 

25  and  part  of  Category  32)  29,0 

(7)  Duck  (Part  of  Categories  26  and  27)  1,7 

d.  Any  shortfall  below  the  limits  specified  in  (1 
(2)  and  (3)  of  paragraph  1  a  may  be  transferred 
(4)— "All  Other  Fabrics". 

e.  Within    "All    Other    Fabrics"    total    exports 
fabrics  made  from  combed  warp  and  filling  shall  n 
exceed  34.65  million  square  yards. 

f.  Within    "Yarn-dyed    fabrics",    total    exports 
handkerchief  cloth  shall  not  exceed  2.25  million  squa 
yards. 

2.  a.  The  following  specific  limits  shall  apply  with 
the  total  annual  limit  of  41  million  square  yards  f 
Orovp  II — "Made-up  goods,  usually  included  in  V. 
cotton  broad  woven  goods  production" : 

Unit         Nc 

(1)  Pillowcases,    plain    (Categories     1000  nos.     5,4 

28  and  29) 

(2)  Dish  towels  (Category  30)  1000  nos.     7,2 
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Unit  No. 

)  Handkerchiefs,  except  for  dedi-     1000  doz.     1,260 
cated  handkerchief  cloth  (Part 
of  Category  32) 
Table    damask    and    manufac-     1000  lbs.     3,  100 
tures  (Category  33) 
(5)  Sheets  (Categories  34  and  35)         1000  nos.     2,  940 
6)  All     Other     Made-Up     Goods     1000  syd.     2,494 
(Categories  31,   36  and  part         equiv. 
of  Category  64  as  specified  in 
paragraph  5,  below) 

!>.  Any  shortfall  below  the  limits  specified  in  (1), 
3),  (4)  and  (5)  of  paragraph  2  a  may  be  trans- 
ferred to   (6)—  "All  Other  Made-Up  Goods". 

3.  a.  The  following  specific  limits  shall  apply  within 
the  total  annual  limit  of  111  million  square  yards  for 
9roup  III — "Apparel": 


Unit 


No. 
472.5 


,1)     Gloves  and  mittens  (Cate-      1,000  doz. 
gory  39) 

2)     T-Shirts,  knit  (Categories        1,000  doz.  535 

41  and  42) 
Knit  shirts,  except  in  T  1,000  doz.  809 

and  Sweatshirts  (Cate- 
gory 43) 

4)  Men's  and  boys'  dress  1,000  doz.  382 

shirts,  not  knit  (Cate- 
gory 45) 

5)  Sportshirts,  whether  or  not     1,000  doz.  717.  5 

in  sets,  not  knit  (Cate- 
gory 46) 
5)     Raincoats,  %  length  or  1,000  doz.  60 

over  (Category  48) 
All  other  coats  (Category        1,000  doz.  120 

49) 
Trousers,  slacks  and  1,000  doz.      1,  500 

shorts,  outer,  whether  or 

not  in  sets,  not  knit 

(Categories  50  and  51) 
))     Blouses,  whether  or  not  in      1,000  doz.      1,  775 

sets  (Category  52) 
10)  Dresses,  not  knit  (Cate-  1,000  doz.  45 

gory  53) 

1)  Playsuits,  sunsuits,  wash-        1,000  doz.  180 

suits,  rompers,  creepers, 
etc.  (Category  54) 

2)  Xightwear  and  pajamas  1,000  doz.  120 

(Category  60) 
'•)  All  other  Apparel  (Cate-         1,000  syd.      1,  428 
gories  40,  44,  47,  55  equiv. 

through  59,  and  61,  62 
and  part  of  Category  63 
as  specified  in  paragraph 
5,  below) 

>•  Any  shortfall  below  the  limits  specified  in  (1) 
■ough  (12)  of  paragraph  3a  may  be  transferred  to 
3)— "All  Other  Apparel". 

•  Within  the  specific  limit  of  1.5  million  dozen  for 
trousers,  slacks  and  shorts,  outer,  whether  or  not  in 
t«,  not  knit",  the  following  specific  ceilings  shall  not 

exceeded : 


Unit  No. 

(1)  Men's  and  boys' (Category  50)    1000  doz.         500 

(2)  Women's, misses'andchildren's  1000  doz.  1,162.5 

(Category  51) 

d.  The  aggregate  volume  of  exports  of  the  following 
apparel  items  manufactured  of  corduroy,  where  the 
chief  weight  of  the  item  is  corduroy,  shall  be  limited  to 
21.35  million  square  yards  equivalent  based  upon  the 
conversion  factors  for  the  items  in  question  which 
appear  in  Annex  C. 

Category  No.  Description 

46  Sport  shirts 

48  Raincoats 

49  All  other  coats 
50-51  Trousers 

54  Playsuits 

4.  a.  The  following  specific  limits  shall  apply  within 
the  total  annual  limit  of  10  million  square  yards  for 
Group  IV— "Miscellaneous  cotton  textiles": 

Unit  No. 

(1)  Zipper      tapes,      n.e.s.       (U.S. 

"Schedule  A"  No.  3230  273)     1000  lbs.  810 

(2)  Other  (Categories  1  through  4, 

37,  38,  and  parts  of  Categories 
63  and  64  as  specified  in  para- 
graph 5,  below)  1000  syd.    6,  274 

equiv. 
b.  Any  shortfall  below  the  limit  specified  in  (1)  in 
paragraph  4a  may  be  transferred  to  (2)— "Other". 
5.  With  regard  to  Categories  63  and  64  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  above,  the  following  items  or 
products  as  identified  by  present  U.S.  "Schedule  A" 
numbers  or  parts  thereof  shall  be  included : 

Category  63   (To  be  included  in  Group  III  except 
as  noted  otherwise) 

3113  000 1  3114  165 

3113  362  3H4  175 

3113  365  3114  180 

3113  958  *  3114  225 

3113  962 *  3114  235 

3113  965  3114  240 

3113  969  3114  245 

3113  970  3114  255 

3113  971  3H4  7151 

3113  972  3114  720  * 

3113  973  3114  895 

3113  974  3114  900 

3113  975  3114  905 

3113  995  3114  925 

3114  001  3114  950 
3114  155  3114  955 

Part  of : 
3113        997 3 

3113  998 3 

3114  260 3 
3114  960 8 
3114         965 a 

[See  footnotes,  p.  444.] 
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I.E.      Pullovers 
Aprons 

Altar  cassocks 
Beach  wear  sets 
Swim  wear 
Baseball  uniforms 
Sleeping   bags   for   in- 
fants 
Halters 

Men's  and  boy's  cover- 
alls and  overalls 


Diaper  sets 

Scarves 

Dress  shields  ' 

Sash  belts ' 

Apparel  with  bib 

Bibs1 

Belts  for  apparel  \ 

and 
Shoulder  straps  for 
brassieres 1 


Category  64  (To 
as  noted  otherwise) 
3030  000     3159 


be  included  in  Group  IV  except 


3030  100 

3081  510 

3081  530 

3081  600 

3081  710 2 

3081  730  * 

3081  812 2 

3081  815 2 

3081  818 

3081  852 2 

3081  855 2 

3081  858 

3081  912 2 

3081  915 2 

3081  918 2 

3083  500 2 

3083  700 2 

3083  900 2 

3084  112 2 
3084  400 2 
3086  600 2 
3086  730 
3118  200 2 
3124  200 2 
3134  200 2 
3144  200 2 
3154  200s 
3158  020 2 
3158  120 2 


3159 
3163 
3163 
3163 
3163 
3163 
3163 
3163 
3163 
3163 
3166 
3166 
3166 
3166 
3166 
3168 
3168 
3168 
3168 
3168 
3168 
3168 
3168 
3168 
3168 
3200 
3200 
3200 
3220 


020 2 

120 2 

001 

002 

003 

004 

005 

006 

580 2 

600 2 

690 2 

000 

200 

300 

692 

695 

001 

002 

003 

004 

005 

006 

007 

008 

009 

010 

012 2 

015 2 

400 2 

130 2 


3220  202 2 

3220  205 ' 

3220  207 a 

3220  212 2 

3220  862 

3220  865 

3220  868 

3224  000 

3224  050 

3224  100 

3224  150 

3224  200 

3224  300 

3224  500 

3230  240 

3230  273 

3230  350 

3230  401 

3230  410 

3230  431 

3230  500 2 

3230  682 2 

3230  685 2 

3230  688 2 

3903  300 

3969  010 

3230  232 

3230  235 

3230  278 

9439  950 
in  sets) 


(excluding 


ANNEX  B 
Definition  of  Cotton  Textile  Categories 
List  of  Categories  Unit 

1.  Cotton  yarn,  singles,  carded,  not  orna- 
mented, etc.  lbs. 


1  These  items  or  products  shall  be  included  in  Group 
IV.     [Footnote  in  original.] 

2  These  items  shall  be  included  in  Group  II.  [Foot- 
note in  original.] 

3  The  two  Governments  shall  consult  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  product  other  than  the  seventeen  products 
enumerated  below  the  footnoted  items  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  addition  to  these  items.  Such  consultations 
shall  not  cover  shoe  uppers,  Japan  items,  belts  (other 
than  sash  belts  and  belts  for  apparel ) ,  suspenders  and 
braces.     [Footnote  in  original.] 


2. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 
49. 


List  of  Categories 

Cotton  yarn,  plied,  carded,  not  orna- 
mented, etc. 

Cotton  yarn,  singles,  combed,  not  orna- 
mented, etc. 

Cotton  yarn,  plied,  combed,  not  orna- 
mented, etc. 

Ginghams,  carded  yarn 

Ginghams,  combed  yarn 

Velveteens 

Corduroy 

Sheeting,  carded  yarn 

Sheeting,  combed  yarn 

Lawns,  carded  yarn 

Lawns,  combed  yarn 

Voiles,  carded  yarn 

Voiles,  combed  yarn 

Poplin  and  broadcloth,  carded  yarn 

Poplin  and  broadcloth,  combed  yarn 

Typewriter  ribbon  cloth 

Print  cloth,  shirting  type,  80x80  type, 
carded  yarn 

Print  cloth,  shirting  type,  other  than 
80x80  type,  carded  yarn 

Shirting,  carded  yarn 

Shirting,  combed  yarn 

Twill  and  sateen,  carded  yarn 

Twill  and  sateen,  combed  yarn 

Yarn-dyed  fabrics,  n.  e.  s.,  carded  yarn 

Yarn-dyed  fabrics,  n.e.s.,  combed  yarn 

Fabrics,  n.e.s.,  carded  yarn 

Fabrics,  n.e.s.,  combed  yarn 

Pillowcases,  plain,  carded  yarn 

Pillowcases,  plain,  combed  yarn 

Dish  towels 

Towels,  other  than  dish  towels 

Handkerchiefs 

Table    damasks    and    manufactures 

Sheets,  carded  yarn 

Sheets,  combed  yarn 

Bedspreads,  including  quilts 

Braided  and  woven  elastics 

Fishing  nets 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hose  and  half  hose 

Men's  and  boys'  all  white  T.  shirts, 
knit  or  crocheted 

Other  T.  shirts 

Knitshirts,  other  than  T.  shirts  and 
Sweatshirts  (including  infants) 

Sweaters  and  cardigans 

Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  dress,  not  knit 
or  crocheted 

Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  sport,  not  knit 
or  crocheted 

Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  work,  not  knit 
or  crocheted 

Raincoats,  %  length  or  over 

All  other  coats 


Unit 
Um 

u 
a 

sq.  yd* 


numbers 


doz. 

lbs. 

numbers 


lbs. 
it 

doz. 
doz.  prs. 

doz. 
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List  of  Categories  Unit 

>0.  Men's  and  boys'  trousers,  slacks  and 
shorts,  outer,  whether  or  not  in  sets, 
not  knit  or  crocheted  doz. 

Women's,  misses'  and  children's 
trousers,  slacks  and  shorts,  outer, 
whether  or  not  in  sets,  not  knit  or 
crocheted  " 

!.  Blouses,  whether  or  not  in  sets  " 

3.  Women's,  misses',  children's  and  in- 
fants' dresses  (including  nurses'  and 
other  uniform  dresses),  not  knit  or 
crocheted  " 

I.  Playsuits,  sunsuits,  washsuits,  creep- 
ers, rompers,  etc.  (except  blouses 
and  shorts ;  blouses  and  trousers ;  or 
blouses,  shorts  and  skirt  sets)  " 

Dressing  gowns,  including  bathrobes 
and  beachrobes,  lounging  gowns, 
dusters  and  housecoats,  not  knit  or 
crocheted  « 

3.  Men's  and  boys'  undershirts,    (not  T. 

shirts)  " 

'    M  mi's  and  boys'  briefs  and  undershorts  " 

8.  Drawers,    shorts    and    briefs    (except 

men's  and  boys'  briefs),  knit  or  cro- 
cheted " 

9.  All  other  underwear,  not  knit  or  cro- 

cheted " 

0.  Xightwear  and  pajamas  " 

1.  Brassieres  and  other  body  supporting 

garments  «« 

2.  Other   knitted    or   crocheted   clothing  units  or  lbs. 

3.  Other  clothing,  not  knit  or  crocheted  " 

4.  All  other  cotton  textile  items  " 

ANNEX  C 

Conversion  Factors 
Category  Number  Unit  Conversion  Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


lb. 

4.6 

" 

4.6 

ii 

4.6 

it 

4.6 

no. 

1.084 

" 

1.084 

ii 

.348 

ii 

.348 

doz. 

1.66 

lb. 

3.17 

no. 

6.2 

" 

6.2 

44 

6.9 

lb. 

4.6 

" 

4.6 

doz. 

3.527 

" 

4.6 

" 

7.234 

ii 

7.234 

" 

7.234 

ii 

36.8 

41 

22.186 

Category  Number 

Unit 

Conversion  I 

46 

doz. 

24.457 

47 

II 

22.186 

48 

" 

50.0 

49 

" 

32.5 

50 

" 

17.797 

51 

II 

17.797 

52 

" 

14.53 

53 

II 

45.3 

54 

11 

25.0 

55 

" 

51.0 

56 

It 

9.2 

57 

H 

11.25 

58 
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United  States  Note 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  August  27,  1963 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  today's  date  and  the  bilateral  ar- 
rangement attached  thereto  concerning  trade  in  cotton 
textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
recent  discussions  held  in  Washington  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  concerning 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  Japan,  the  understandings  reached  between  the 
two  Governments  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  4  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangements  Regard- 
ing International  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  done  at 
Geneva  on  February  9,  1962  ( hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'the  Long-Term  Arrangements'),  permitting  'mu- 
tually acceptable  arrangements  on  other  terms  not 
inconsistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of  this  Arrange- 
ment', and  with  a  view  to  providing  for  orderly  de- 
velopment of  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  the  bilateral  arrangement  at- 
tached hereto  will  be  applied  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments for  the  period  of  three  years  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

"I  have  further  the  honor  to  request  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  confirm  the  foregoing  understandings  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration." 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
understandings  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


1  Floor  coverings  shall  be  measured  by  actual  square 
yardages.     [Footnote  in  original.] 
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Accept,   Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
G.  Griffith  Johnson 

Enclosure  : 
Arrangement. 

His  Excellency 
Ryuji  Takeuchi, 
Ambassador  of  Japan. 


EXCHANGES  OF  LETTERS 

United  States  Letter 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  August  27,  1963 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  With  reference  to  Annex  A 
of  the  Arrangement  between  the  Government  of  Japan 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  effected  by  the  Exchange  of  Notes 
today,  I  wish  to  state  the  understandings  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  if  any  problem  arises  regarding  the 
classification  in  the  implementation  of  the  Arrange- 
ment, the  two  Governments  shall  consult  each  other 
with  a  view  to  finding  an  appropriate  solution.  Par- 
ticularly, when  questions  arise  whether  certain  prod- 
ucts fall  within  the  scope  of  Annex  A,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments shall  study  such  questions  taking  into 
account,  inter  alia,  such  international  standards  as 
B.T.N,  and  S.I.T.C. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Category  definitions  may 
be  affected  as  a  result  of  possible  future  changes  in 
the  United  States  "Schedule  A",  I  hereby  wish  to  state 
further  our  understandings  that  such  changes  shall 
be  promptly  notified  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
that  consultations  shall  be  held  to  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  Arrangement  as  may  become  necessary  as 
a  result  of  the  changes. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  confirm  these  un- 
derstandings if  they  are  acceptable  to  your  Government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
G.  Griffith  Johnson 


Japanese  Reply 

Washington,  August  27,  1963. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson  :  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  August  27,  1!)G3  which  reads  as  follows : 
[Text  of  United  States  letter.] 

I  wish  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my  Government  the 
understandings  set  forth  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ryu.ji  Takeuohi 


United  States  Letter 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  August  27,  19m 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  On  the  occasion  of  the  E: 
change  of  Notes  with  the  Arrangement  between  fl 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  tl 
Government  of  Japan  concerning  trade  in  cotton  te 
tiles  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  effecti 
thereby,  I  wish  to  state  that  there  are  certain  items  n 
included  in  Annex  A  of  the  Arrangement  but  which  a 
classified  as  "cotton  textiles"  by  the  United  Stat 
Government.  A  list  of  these  items,  identified  by  tl 
United  States  "Schedule  A"  numbers,  is  attached 
this  letter.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Unit 
States  Government  that  the  Japanese  Government  do 
not  consider  some  of  the  products  within  the  first 
items  to  be  cotton  textiles  and  does  not  consider  ai 
of  the  last  7  items  to  be  cotton  textiles. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  event  imports  from  Japan  in  ai 
of  the  items  or  products  enumerated  in  the  attach) 
list  should  cause  or  threaten  to  cause  disruption  of  tl 
United  States  domestic  market,  the  United  Stat 
Government  may  request  consultations  with  the  Ja 
anese  Government  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  appr 
priate  course  of  action. 

The  consultations  shall  be  conducted  in  the  mann 
provided  in  paragraph  5  of  the  Arrangement  if  ti 
item  or  product  in  question  is  considered  a  cotton  texti 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  or  in  any  other  mann 
agreeable  to  both  Governments  if  the  item  or  produ 
in  question  is  not  considered  a  cotton  textile  by  tl 
Japanese  Government.  The  Japanese  Governme: 
shall  promptly  notify  the  United  States  Governme: 
whether  or  not  it  considers  the  item  or  product  in  que 
tion  to  be  a  cotton  textile. 

While  the  United  States  Government  agrees  ai 
prefers  to  seek  a  mutually  satisfactory  solutii 
through  the  means  mentioned  above,  it  reserves  i 
right,  if  such  a  settlement  cannot  be  reached  expec 
tiously,  to  invoke  Article  3  of  the  Long-Term  Arrang 
ments  Regarding  International  Trade  in  Cotti 
Textiles  done  at  Geneva  on  February  9,  1962,  co 
cerning  the  items  or  products  enumerated  in  tl 
attached  list. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  confirm  the 
understandings  if  they  are  acceptable  to  your  Go 
ernment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
G.  Griffith  Johnson 


ATTACHMENT 

(1)  2061  400  (6)  3230  238  (11)  3230  712 

(2)  3224  800  (7)  3230  275  (12)  3970  010 

(3)  3224  900  (8)  3230  277  (13)  3971  010 

(4)  3226  110  (9)  3230  352  (14)  3971  020 

(5)  3226  300  (10)  3230  451  (15)  3971  110 


110 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATU    BTJMJEE 


;i  8971  210  (21)  ."111  9601  (26)   3224     700 

'i  8971  ISO  (22)  3114  9651  (27)   3230    461 

.i  8113  !>!»7l  (23)  2061  000  (28)   3230    670 

it  8113  9981  (24)  2067  610  (29)   9439    950 

1 1  .Ul  I  L'tiO1  (25)  2067  710  (in  sets  only) 

tanese  Reply 

Washington,  August  27,  1963. 
Mi;.  Johnson:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
er  of  August  27,  1963  which  reads  as  follows: 
(Text  of  United  States  letter.] 

nth  regard  to  the  above  stated  understandings  of 
United  States  Government.  I  wish  to  confirm,  on 
alf  of  my  Government,  that  these  are  also  the  un- 
standiugs  of  the  Government  of  Japan  with  the 
>\ving  reservation. 

l  the  event  the  United  States  Government  exercises 
right  to  invoke  Article  3  of  the  Long-Term  Arrange- 
its.  the  Japanese  Government  may  exercise  its 
its  as  an  exporting  country  in  accordance  with  the 
ous  relevant  provisions  of  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
jements,  including  the  right  to  bring  questions  of 
rprt  tation  or  application  of  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
tements  to  the  GATT  Cotton  Textiles  Committee 
accordance  with  Article  8  of  the  Long-Term 
ingeinents. 

■erely  yours, 


Rtxtji  Takeuchi 


inese  Letter 


Washington,  August  27,  1963. 
ear  Mr.  Johnson  :  With  reference  to  Annex  A  of 
Arrangement  between  the  Government  of  Japan 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
*rning  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and 
United  States  effected  by  the  Exchange  of  Notes 
y.  I  wish  to  state  our  understanding  that  the 
>rts  of  uniquely  Japanese  products  called  "Japan 
is"  shall  not  be  included  in  Annex  A  of  the  Ar- 
;ement.  The  attachment  to  this  letter  provides 
the  definition  of  "Japan  Items"  and  enumerates 
e  products  which  have  been  and  are  likely  to  be 
rted  to  the  United  States  as  "Japan  Items".  Ad- 
mal  items  may  be  added  to  the  above  attachment 
ugh  agreement  after  consultations  as  may  become 
ssary  in  the  future. 

rther  understood  that  the  exports  of  "Japan 
all  be  made  with  certification  by  the  Japa- 
Government.  In  the  event  that  the  United  States 
smment  finds  that  any  particular  products  im- 
?d  from  Japan  as  "Japan  Items"  should  not  be 
prly  classified  as  such,  the  United  States  Govern- 
:  may    request   consultations   with   the   Japanese 

art  of  these  items  included,  i.e.  shoe  uppers,  belts 
r  than  sash  belts  and  belts  for  apparel),  sus- 
ers  and  braces.     [Footnote  in  original.] 


Government  with  a  view  to  finding  the  appropriate 
classification  of  the  products  in  question  within  Annex 
A  of  the  Arrangement. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  confirm  these 
understandings  if  they  are  acceptable  to  your  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ryuji  Takeuchi 

attachment 

1.  Definition  of  "Japan  Items" 

"Japan  Items"  to  be  kept  outside  Annex  A  of  the 
said  Arrangement  are  the  items  which  are  uniquely 
Japanese  products.  Whether  a  particular  product 
should  be  considered  as  "Japan  Items"  or  not  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criterion. 

Designed  for  the  use  in  the  traditional  Japanese 
way  of  life,  wearing  "Kimono",  living  in  "Tatami" 
rooms,  decorating  for  traditional  Japanese  ceremonies 
or  festivals,  playing  Japanese  sports  etc.  In  other 
words,  not  in  use  in  the  regular  western  way  of  life 
except  for  hobbies  or  special  likings. 

2.  List  of  "Japan  Items" 

The  names  of  the  items  which  have  been  and  are 
likely  to  be  exported  as  "Japan  Items"  are  as  follows : 
(a)   Cloth 

Kimono  Traditional  Japanese  style  dress. 

Yukata  A  type   of  Kimono,   summer-wear 

made  of  Yukata- Ji  (Plain-woven 
light  fabrics  printed  in  simple 
colors). 

Juban  Underwear    for    Kimono,    funda- 

mentally same  style  as  Kimono. 

Haori  Overcoat  for  Kimono,  usually  less 

than  %  length. 

Wafukukoto  Raincoat  or  duster  coat  to  be  worn 
over  Kimono,  basically  same  style 
as  Kimono,  different  from  Haori 
in  not  being  open  in  front  and  long- 
er than  %  length. 

Happi  Workers'    overcoat,    similar    style 

with  Haori  but  not  dressy. 

Judogi  Kimono-style  sports  wear  for  Judo, 

usually  accompanied  by  slim  and 
%  length  trousers  and  by  belts. 

Kendogi  Kimono-style  sports  wear  for  Ken- 

do, usually  accompanied  by  Haka- 
ma  (men's  skirts,  full  length). 
Different  from  Judogi  in  being 
lighter,  tighter  and  half-sleeves. 

Kappogi  Apron  to  be  worn  over  Kimono  with 

broad  sleeves,  chest  and  shoulders 
covered. 

Momohiki  Carpenters'  or  Rikishamen's  trou- 

sers, often  cover-alls  to  be  worn  in 
combination  with  Happi.  Dif- 
ferent from  western  style  trousers 
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in  being  extremely  light  and  small 
in  lower  ends,  usually  black  in 
color.  Combination  sets  of  Happi 
and  Momohiki  are  often  traded  as 
"Carpenter  Apparel". 
Sashiko  Quilted  coat  which  is  almost  like 

Happi,  typically  used  by  firemen. 

(b)  Clothing  accessories 

Obi  (1)  Wide  thick  belts  for  Kimono, 

usually  a  few  inches  wide  or  more. 

(2)  Wide,  thin  belts  for  mens'  Ki- 
mono or  Yukata,  both  longer  than 
western  style  belts  by  a  few  times. 

(3)  Judo  belts,  narrow  but  ap- 
proximately twice  as  wide  and 
longer  than  western  style  belts,  no 
buckles. 

Obishime  Woven  decorative  belt  to  be  used 

on  top  of  the  Obi  (1)  above. 

Tabi  Socks  to  be  worn  when  one  wears 

"kimono"  made  of  woven  fabrics, 
tightly  in  the  form  of  foot,  having 
a  separate  division  for  the  big  toe. 
Reaches  just  above  the  ankle  and 
is  fastened  at  the  back  by  means 
of  an  overlap  having  metal  hook 
tabs. 

Koshihimo  Narrow,  soft  belt  to  be  used  be- 
tween Obi  and  Kimono,  or  Kimono 
and  Juban. 

Erisugata  A  length  of  stiff  cotton  cloth  to  be 

sewn  inside  "Eri"  collar  to  give  a 
form  or  shape. 

Sodeguchi  Extra    broad    sleeves    which    are 

based  on  the  short  sleeves  of  Juban. 

Homaekake  Men's  working  apron,  thick  and 
heavy.  Big  in  size,  usually  simple 
in  color. 

(c)  Household  goods 

Futon  Japanese   style  bedding,    mattress 

and  thick,  large  blankets.  Mat- 
tress different  from  western  style 
in  the  stuffing  much  softer  and 
the  covering  cloth  lighter.  Blan- 
kets are  as  thick  as  an  inch  or 
more,  also  with  soft  stuffing. 

Futon-Cover  Cover  for  "Futon".  Different  from 
sheets  as  it  covers  the  stuffing  di- 
rectly, also  different  in  sizes  as  it 
is  made  to  contain  voluminous 
stuffing,   usually  printed  or  dyed. 

Zabuton  Cushion  to  sit  on  in  Japanese  "Ta- 

tami"  rooms.  Approximately  a 
yard  square,  a  few  inches  thick 
with  soft  stuffing. 

Furoshiki  Wrapping  cloth  of  about  one  and 

a  half  yard  square.  Different  from 
scarf  in  the  thickness  of  the 
fabric. 

Koinobori  Artificial  carp  to  fly  on  top  of  a 

long  pole  on  the  occasion  of  "Boys' 


Festival"  in  the  Japanese  custon 
Noren  Shop  curtain  to  hang  at  the  ei 

trance  of  shops,  short,  with  vert 

cal  cuts  in  several  parts. 
Tenugui  Oblong  towel,  woven,  usually  wit 

Japanese  decorative  design. 


United  States  Reply 


Department  of  State 

Washington,  August  27, 196S 

Dear   Mr.   Ambassador  :  I   acknowledge  receipt  ( 

your  letter  of  August  27,  1963,  which  reads  as  followt 

[Text  of  Japanese  letter.  1 
I  wish  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my  Government  tfc 
understandings  set  forth  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
G.  Griffith  Johnson 


United  States  Letter 


• 


Department  of  State 
Washington,  August  27, 196. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador  :  With  reference  to  paragraph 
5b  of  the  Arrangement  between  the  Government  of  J{ 
pan  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amei 
ica  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japa 
and  the  United  States  effected  by  the  Exchange  o 
Notes  today,  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  views  an 
intentions  of  the  United  States  Government : 

The  United  States  Government  recognizes  that  es 
ports  of  the  end  products  containing  fabrics  potei 
tially  falling  under  the  so-called  concentration  claus 
are  themselves  subject  to  limits  established  in  Anne: 
A  of  the  Arrangement.  It  further  recognizes  tha 
changing  demands  in  the  United  States  market  mas 
from  time  to  time,  lead  to  changes  in  the  types  of  fa 
brie  appearing  in  imports  into  the  United  States.  Cot 
sidering  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  Unitei 
States  Government  does  not  intend  to  invoke  para 
graph  5b  on  any  type  of  fabric  except  in  the  case  of  s 
sharp  and  substantial  increase  from  present  levels  ii 
imports  from  Japan  of  that  fabric  in  the  form  of  em 
items.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  sharp  and  substaD 
tial  increase  would  be  considered  to  apply  only  in  thoa 
cases  where  present  levels  of  imports  from  Japan  o 
the  fabric  concerned  in  the  form  of  end  items  alread; 
are  in  substantial  volume  in  relation  to  total  consump 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  Government  woul( 
give  the  Japanese  Government  advance  notice  prior  t< 
any  invocation  of  the  clause  under  discussion. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  acknowledge  or 
behalf  of  your  Government  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
G.  Griffith  Johnson 
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ipanese  Reply 

Washington,  August  27,  1903. 
Dear  Mb.  Johnson  :  I  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  my 
overument,  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  27,  1963 
hich  reads  as  follows  : 

[Text  of  United  States  letter.] 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ryuji  Takeuchi 


.S.  and  Japan  Agree  on  Exports 
F  Zipper  Chain  From  Japan 


ess  release  447  dated  August  28 
•PARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  United  States  Government  announced  on 
igust  28  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with 
b  Government  of  Japan  on  the  export  of  zip- 
r  chain  from  Japan  to  the  United  States. 
Zipper  chain  is  the  long  strip  of  fabric  and 
fa]  which  goes  into  the  making  of  zipper, 
ider  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Govern- 
nt  of  Japan  agrees  to  limit  exports  to  the 
lited  States  of  zipper  chain  chief  value  of 
ton  to  85,000  pounds  for  calendar  year  1964. 
ie  Government  of  Japan  also  agrees  that  there 
1  be  no  further  shipments  of  zipper  chain 
ef  value  of  cotton  during  the  remainder  of 
s  year.    The  last  shipments  occurred  in  early 
gust.    For  its  part  the  United  States  Gov- 
ment  agrees  to  admit  shipments  now  en  route 
he  United  States. 

"he  exchange  of  letters  between  Ambassador 
uji  Takeuchi  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
te  for  Economic  Affairs  G.  Griffith  Johnson 
cting  this  agreement  follows. 


:hange  of  letters 

anese  Letter 

Washington,  August  28,  1963. 
bab  Mr.  Johnson  :  With  reference  to  the  recent 
nssions  held  in  Washington  between  representa- 
>  of  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Government 
ie  United  States  of  America  with  regard  to  the 
'i*  of  zipper  chain  from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
sh  to  state  the  understandings  of  my  Government:' 


With  regard  to  the  shipment  of  approximately  54,000 
lbs.  of  zipper  chain  in  chief  value  of  cotton  now  in 
transit  to  the  United  States  and  fully  described  in  the 
attached  shipping  schedule,  it  is  agreed  that  the  United 
States  Government  shall  use  every  available  means  to 
facilitate  customs  clearance  of  such  shipments. 

On  its  part,  the  Japanese  Government  confirms  that 
there  are  no  valid  export  licenses  for  the  export  to  the 
United  States  of  zipper  chain  in  chief  value  of  cotton 
now  outstanding.  In  addition,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  suspend  issuance  of  export  licenses  on  the  ex- 
ports of  zipper  chain  in  chief  value  of  cotton  to  the 
United  States,  from  the  present  date  to  the  end  of  1963. 

For  the  year  1964,  the  total  amount  of  exports  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  of  zipper  chain  in  chief 
value  of  cotton  will  be  limited  to  85,000  lbs. 

If  either  Government  considers  it  appropriate  to 
make  any  arrangement  concerning  the  product  in 
question  for  the  year  1965,  the  two  Governments  shall 
consult  on  the  matter. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  confirm  these  un- 
derstandings if  they  are  acceptable  to  your  Govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ryuji  Takeuchi 
The  Honorable  G.  Griffith  Johnson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

for  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

ATTACHMENT 

Shipping  Schedule  of  Zipper  Chain 


Name  of  Vessel 
Brooklyn 

Maru 
Mizukawa 

Maru 
President 

Taylor 

Total 


Port 
Yokohama 
New  York 
Yokohama 
Los  Angeles 
Yokohama 
Los  Angeles 


Date 

August  3,  1963 
August  29,  1963 
August  7,  1963 
August  21,  1963 
August  10,  1963 
August  21,  1963 


Quantity 
13,  485  lbs. 

6,  950  lbs. 

33,  098  lbs. 


53,  533  lbs. 


United  States  Reply 

August  28,  1963 
Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  August  28,  1963,  which  reads  as  follows: 
[Text  of  Japanese  letter.] 
I  wish  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my  Government  the 
understandings  set  forth  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
G.  Griffith  Johnson 
His  Excellency 
Ryuji  Takeuchi, 
Ambassador  of  Japan, 
Embassy  of  Japan. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Amendment  of  article  VI.  A.  3  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Done  at  Vi- 
enna October  4,  1961.  Entered  into  force  January  31, 
1963.    TIAS  5284. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
August  22,  1963. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.  Done  at 
Vienna  April  18, 1961.1 

Accession   deposited:   Malagasy   Republic,    July   31, 
1963. 
Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  diplo- 
matic relations  concerning  the  compulsory  settlement 
of  disputes.     Done  at  Vienna  April  18,  1961.1 
Accession  deposited:   Malagasy   Republic,   July   31, 
1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at  Mos- 
cow August  5,  1963.1 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Chad,  Switzer- 
land, August  26,  1963;  Cameroon,  Dahomey,  Mo- 
rocco, August  27,  1963 ;  Uganda,  August  29,  1963 ; 
Korea,  Nepal,  Upper  Volta,  August  30,  1963. 

Property 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  revised  at  Brussels  De- 
cember 14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2,  1911,  at  The 
Hague  November  6,  1925,  at  London  June  2,  1934, 
and  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1958.  Done  at  Lisbon  Oc- 
tober 31,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January  4,  1962. 
TIAS  4931. 

Accessions  deposited:  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Nigeria, 
August  2,  1963. 

Convention  of  Union  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883.  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  property  revised  at  Brus- 
sels December  14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2,  1911, 
at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925,  and  at  London 
June  2,  1934.  Signed  at  London  June  2,  1934.  En- 
tered into  force  August  1,  1938.  53  Stat.  1748. 
Notification  that  it  considers  itself  hound:  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  June  26,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.    Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.    En- 
tered  into  force  January  1,   1961;   for  the  United 
States  October  23,   1961.     TIAS  4892. 
Ratification  deposited:    Poland,  July  8,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Kabul  August  20,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  August  20,  1963. 

Argentina 

Agreement  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  schedules  to  the  trade  agreement  of  Oc- 
tober 14,  1941  (56  Stat.  1685) .    Effected  by  exchange 


of  notes  at  Buenos  Aires  July  24,  1963.    Entered  I 
force  July  24, 1963. 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchai 
programs.  Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  August  21,  1{ 
Entered  into  force  August  21,  1963. 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  excha; 

programs.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  November  5, 1{ 

Entered  into  force  November  5,  1956.    TIAS  3687, 

Terminated:  August  21,  1963  (superseded  by  agi 

ment  of  August  21, 1963,  supra). 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Novembei 
1956  (TIAS  3687),  for  financing  certain  educatio 
exchange  programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  no 
Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  February  26  and  Dec 
ber  27,  1957.  Entered  into  force  December  27, 1! 
TIAS  3992. 

Terminated:  August  21,  1963  (superseded  by  agi 
ment  of  August  21,  1963,  supra). 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Novembei 
1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3687,  3992),  for  financ 
certain  educational  exchange  programs.  Effecte(] 
exchange  of  notes  at  Buenos  Aires  May  8  and 
1961.  Entered  into  force  May  17,  1961.  TIAS  4' 
Terminated:  August  21,  1963  (superseded  by  ag 
ment  of  August  21, 1963,  supra ) . 

EUR ATOM 

Amendment  to  the  additional  agreement  for  coopi 
tion  concerning  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energj 
June  11,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4650,  51( 
Signed  at  Brussels  and  at  Washington  August 
and  27,  1963.  Enters  into  force  on  the  day  on  wl 
each  party  shall  have  received  from  the  other  w 
ten  notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all  sti 
tory  and  constitutional  requirements  for  entry  i 
force. 

Iraq 

Cultural  agreement.     Signed  at  Baghdad  January 
1961. 
Entered  into  force:  August  13,  1963. 

Japan 

Arrangement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles, 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
gust  27,  1963.    Entered  into  force  August  27,  1963 

Mexico 

Convention  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Chamizal.  Signed  at  Mexico  August  29,  1 
Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of  instrument 
ratification  at  Mexico. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force. 


Consulate  at  Durban  Raised 
to  Consulate  General 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Augusl 
(Department  notice)  that  on  August  19  the  Ameri 
consulate  at  Durban,  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  consulate  general.  Franci 
Allen,  the  principal  officer,  has  been  appointed  C01 
general. 
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*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Foreign  Policy:  Building  Amid  Turbulence 


by  Robert  J.  Manning 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs1 


The  transfer  from  the  world  of  journalism  to 
the  world  of  government,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  requires  less  transforma- 
tion than  some  might  suspect.  I  made  this 
transfer  less  than  2  years  ago  and  have  found 
that  there  are  numberless  similarities  between 
the  journalistic  job  of  trying  to  make  foreign 
policy  intelligible  and  the  governmental  job  of 
trying  to  make  it  work.  Of  the  many  similar 
problems,  one  of  the  most  exasperating  and — 
when  the  chips  are  down — most  perilous  is  the 
problem  of  arriving  at  a  sufficient  state  of  cer- 
tainty about  what  is  going  on  and  what  it  all 
means. 

In  both  government  and  journalism  the  temp- 
tation is  always  strong  to  wait  for  more  of  the 
facts,  more  of  the  returns,  before  committing 
the  front  page  to  a  headline  or  a  national  gov- 
ernment to  a  deed.  For  journalism,  the  temp- 
tation is  arbitrarily  removed  by  the  arrival  of 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  27  (press  release 
442). 


the  deadline.  For  government,  except  in  ii 
stances  of  the  most  decisive  international  event 
the  temptation  to  wait  is  not  so  clearly  or  s' 
easily  erased.  The  germs  of  procrastinatio 
sit  in  the  system  of  even  the  most  active  goven 
ment  activist.  Obviously  there  are  many  peri 
in  the  process  of  making  decisions  or  launchin 
policies  before  all  the  facts  fit  into  a  neat  coir 
putation  that  says,  "This  is  precisely  how  it  is. 
and  "This  is  precisely  what  we  must  do."  Bi 
there  are  perils,  too,  in  putting  off  action  in  tfc 
hope  that  another  day  or  another  week  will  pr( 
duce  information  that  makes  the  decision  moi 
obvious.  The  newspaper  must  meet  its  deac 
line.  The  government  must  act  before  it  is  to 
late  to  forestall  adversity  or  to  seize  opporti 
nity.  What  is  more,  the  procrastination  fn 
quently  proves  to  be  profitless. 

Perhaps  I  may  illustrate  this  with  a  seemingl 
frivolous  anecdote.  Once,  on  a  news  reportin 
visit  to  an  East  African  country,  I  met  an  Amei 
ican  who  had  taken  up  residence  there  some 
months  before.    He  complained  of  the  difficult 
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of  clearly  understanding  the  thinking  of  many 
of  the  officials  he  was  required  to  deal  with. 
"The  more  specifically  and  deliberately  one  of 
them  speaks  or  writes,  the  less  meaning  you 
should  attach  to  it,"  he  decided.  "It  is  when 
he  gets  vague  that  you  should  look  for  mean- 
ing.'* As  an  example  he  told  of  discovering 
one  morning  that  a  new  cafe  had  opened  not 
far  from  his  roominghouse.  A  sign  proclaimed 
its  name :  "The  Open  and  Closed  Cafe."  Puz- 
zling over  what  had  inspired  the  proprietor  to 
use  that  particular  name,  he  was  relieved  one 
■  lay  to  see  a  sign  painter  at  work,  obviously 
altering  the  cafe's  sign.  He  thought  that  at  last 
there  might  be  some  clarification.  When  he 
went  to  examine  the  results,  he  saw  that  the 
sign  had  indeed  been  altered.  It  now  read: 
•The  Open  and  Closed  Cafe— 100%."  The 
American  was,  of  course,  even  more  puzzled 
than  before. 

This  prolog  must  serve  as  a  caveat  for  this 
occasion.  In  our  time  of  fast-multiplying  and 
swiftly  moving  international  events  no  man  can 
stand  before  you  and  review  such  events — and 
I he  policies  that  are  fitted  to  them — with  the 
certainty  that  all  the  assessments  of  the  moment 
ivill  look  the  same  in  tomorrow's  sunrise.  But 
lie  odds  are  that  tomorrow's  new  information 
vill  leave  the  situation  still  as  imprecise  and 
(till  as  demanding  of  the  calculated  risks  and 
•isceral  decisionmaking  that  is  a  necessity  of 
nodern-day  foreign  policy.  With  that  in  the 
background,  I  should  like  today  to  discuss  some 
)f  the  overriding  themes  of  American  foreign 
wlicy  in  the  1960's  and  some  precise  cases  of 
hat  policy  in  action. 

merican  Involvement  Throughout  the  World 

The  phrase  "Building  Amid  Turbulence"  im- 
>lies  what  is  both  most  difficult  and  most  ambi- 
ious  about  this  country's  foreign  policy.  It 
could  be  difficult  enough  were  this  country 
aced  only  by  the  job  of  coping  with  and  con- 
aining  the  turbulence  that  engulfs  the  world 
*iay.  The  task  far  surpasses  that.  The  job, 
duch  we  have  in  part  inherited  and  in  part 
ssumed  by  our  assumption  of  what  human  ex- 
Jtence  is — or  ought  to  be — about,  is  not  only 
)  maintain  the  peace,  to  protect  and  promote 
arrow  national  interests,  and  to  keep  the  tur- 


bulence at  bay.  That  might  be  a  description 
of  the  America  of  the  past,  when  we  tried  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  world,  tend  our  own  gar- 
dens, and  hum  "River  stay  'way  from  my  door." 
We  have  found  since  the  war  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  relatively  limited  aims  is  not 
enough;  that  our  true  security  and  our  true 
guarantee  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
what  passes  for  happiness  lie  in  a  far  more 
ambitious  involvement  throughout  the  world — 
an  involvement  that  engages  us  as  leader  of  the 
struggle  of  the  world  of  choice  against  the  world 
of  coercion ;  an  involvement  that  requires  us  to 
build,  or  help  others  to  build,  new  economic  and 
social  institutions,  to  build  new  channels 
through  which  the  riches  of  the  world  can  be 
more  widely  distributed  and  injustices  erased, 
to  transform  a  climate  of  fear  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  trust  and  stability. 

No  corps  of  engineers  sets  out  to  build  a  huge 
dam  without  first  diverting  the  course  of  the 
river  so  that  strong  foundations  may  first  be 
laid.  Yet  those  who  would  build  the  better  and 
safer  world  must  do  their  building  amid  the 
very  torrent  of  events. 

That  is  why  foreign  policy  reaches  today  into 
every  American  home.  That  is  why  our  over- 
seas economic  commitments  are  such  that  we  re- 
quire a  favorable  gap  of  more  than  $5  billion 
between  our  exports  and  our  imports  merely  to 
stay  even  on  the  books.  That  is  why  600,000 
Americans  in  uniform  now  serve  overseas  and 
the  largest  defense  establishment  in  all  history 
stands  behind  them.  That  is  why  throughout 
the  world,  wherever  the  torrents  of  change  and 
of  trouble  run  high,  there  can  be  found  an  in- 
terest, an  impulse,  a  danger,  or  an  involvement 
that  has  a  direct  pertinence  to  American  inter- 
ests. The  torrents  of  today  on  every  continent 
are  torrents  of  change;  the  direction  in  which 
that  change  takes  the  many  nations  and  peoples 
involved  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  own  lives 
and  our  own  nation's  future.  If  the  direction 
is  toward  the  world  of  coercion,  this  basic  inter- 
est is  directly  threatened.  Where  else,  then,  can 
we  or  should  we  be  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
torrents  ? 

There  may  be  many  differences  of  opinion  in 
this  country  about  when,  where,  and  how  the 
building  ought  to  be  done.  We  have  been  seeing 
in  recent  days  in  the  Congress  one  serious  mani- 
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festation  of  that  difference  of  opinion.  I  refer 
to  the  unfortunate  aberration  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week  when  deep  cuts  were 
made  in  the  United  States  overseas  aid  pro- 
gram.2 Unless  restored,  those  cuts  will  under- 
mine one  of  the  Government's  most  basic  means 
of  furthering  the  national  interest.  I  am  aware 
that  this  association  does  not  have  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  a  healthy  foreign 
aid  program.  And  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any 
deep-down  doubt  in  most  American  minds  that 
our  massive  involvement  in  nation  building  and 
institution  building  is  a  necessity.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  if  we  don't  try,  others  will  keep  try- 
ing anyway— to  the  detriment  not  merely  of 
American  ideals  but,  to  repeat,  also  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  interest. 

In  spite  of  the  manifestations  in  the  current 
fight  over  AID  appropriations  it  is  evident  that 
the  big  essentials,  the  gut  interests  of  today's 
foreign  policy,  still  rest  on  a  very  broad  bi- 
partisan acceptance  of  the  realities  of  the  day 
and  of  the  national  objectives.  It  would  be  of 
little  value  merely  to  list  a  rollcall  of  those  real- 
ities, as  they  appear  to  Washington,  and  the  in- 
finite variety  of  individual  policies  and  objec- 
tives. Instead,  I  might  more  usefully  single  out 
three  or  four  of  the  major  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters that  currently  preoccupy  the  country. 
First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  the  basic  con- 
flict between  communism  and  the  non-Commu- 
nist world. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

The  cold  war  has  become  intensely  more  com- 
plex and  subtle  in  recent  years.  But  let  us  face 
the  most  important  reality  first :  It  is  still  very 
much  with  us  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  signed  in 
Moscow  and  considered  for  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion before  the  United  States  Senate 3  represents 
a  significant  sunbeam  in  a  long  and  cloudy  siege 
of  deadlock  and  crises.    Its  culmination  repre- 


2  See  p.  476. 

3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p. 
234,  and  Aug.  26,  1963,  p.  314;  for  a  statement  by 
Secretary  Rusk  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  2,  1963,  p.  350. 
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sents  an  acceptance  in  the  big-power  capitals  of 
an  assumption  that  has  underlaid  the  disarma- 
ment efforts  of  all  three  of  our  Presidents  in  the 
nuclear  age :  the  beliefs  of  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  that  the  risks  of  an 
unlimited  nuclear  arms  race  are  eminently 
greater  than  those  inherent  in  a  careful,  safe- 
guarded progress  toward  arms  control.  There 
are  understandable  concerns  and  reservations 
about  the  limited  test  prohibition.  You  may 
hear  some  of  them  from  your  next  speaker  to- 
day. But  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any 
should  find  cause  for  fear  or  for  mourning  in 
the  fact  that  man  may  have  taken  the  first  slight 
step  away  from  the  mechanism  by  which  he  can 
demolish  himself  and  his  planet.  Obviously, 
once  the  limited  treaty  goes  into  effect,  this 
country  must  take  all  the  steps  needed  to  protect 
our  present  nuclear  position  and  to  avoid  being 
trapped  into  disadvantage  by  sudden  violations. 

The  meticulous  scrutiny  which  the  Senate  is 
devoting  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  gives 
every  American  an  opportunity  to  assay  what 
it  provides  and  what  it  does  not  provide.  Ad- 
mittedly, with  such  powers  as  Communist  China 
and  France  thus  far  refusing  to  go  along,  the 
treaty  will  not  in  itself  halt  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  the  existence  of  such  a 
treaty  signed  by  perhaps  as  many  as  90  govern- 
ments will  surely  have  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the 
indiscriminate  spread  of  nuclear  power.  It  is 
significant  in  this  regard  that  in  one  of  the  most 
volatile  parts  of  the  world,  both  the  Israelis  and 
the  Arabs  are  signing  the  treaty. 

Perhaps  the  mutual  interest  that  has  brought 
Moscow  around  to  the  limited  test  ban  can  lead 
to  other  steps  that  slow  down  or,  one  hopes,  ac- 
tually reverse  the  deadly  spiral  of  nuclear  arma- 
ment. In  concert  with  its  NATO  allies  the 
United  States  will  explore  any  means  that  can 
carry  the  cold-war  antagonists  further  into  that 
little-explored,  thinly  populated  geography 
known  as  the  area  of  accommodation.  But  this 
limited  first  step  has  required  years  of  patient 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  West  to  refuse 
to  take  no  for  an  answer.  If  there  is  to  be 
further  progress  in  the  near  future,  it  will  be 
limited  at  best,  revolving  chiefly  around  those 
particularly  dangerous  postures  and  confronta- 
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tions  that  pose  for  each  side  the  risk  of  incidents 
that  could  load  to  unwanted  war. 

We  must  resist  groundless  optimism  about 
Mffly  prospects  for  further  important  advances 
in  East-West  relations.    As  President  Kennedy 
(mule  clear  in  his  American  University  address 
>f  June  10,4  the  United  States  will  stubbornly 
pursue  all  possible  roads  to  a  safe  and  workable 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union.     This 
xmntry  will  keep  working  to  solve  or  at  least 
lb-fuse  those  problems  between  the  great  powers 
hat  are  dangerous  and  could  lead  to  war.     In 
he  case  of  the  limited  test  ban  it  is  obvious  that 
ill  the  negotiating  parties — Moscow,  Washing- 
on,  and  London — were  motivated  by  the  belief 
hat  a  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, under  water,  and  in  outer  space  furthers 
heir  individual  national  interests.    As  Secre- 
ary  of  State  Rusk  said  to  the  Senate  Committee 
>n  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Khrushchev  shares 
vith  us  "a  mutual  interest  in  avoiding  mutual 
lestruction." 

It  will  be  at  best  a  long  time  before  the  f  unda- 
nental  differences  between  the  Communist  and 
'ree  worlds  disappear.     This  basic  fact  should 
eraper  all  rejoicing  at  the  limited  progress 
chieved   last   month   in  Moscow.     The   deep 
dec-logical  conflict  remains.    The  Russians  still 
•elieve  in  and  seek  a  world  that  will  be  all  Com- 
lunist.    We  believe  in  a  pluralistic  society,  a 
rorld  in  which  choice  is  free,  in  which  the  tyr- 
nny  of  one  is  precluded  by  the  tolerance  of 
iany.    As  recently  as  January,  Mikhail  Suslov, 
ne  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  most  authoritative 
ogmatists,  reaffirmed  communism's  enmity  to 
eaceful  coexistence  in  the  realm  of  ideology. 
^existence  with  democratic  social  systems  was 
ossible.  he  said,  but  coexistence  with  democratic 
leas  was  "impossible  and  unthinkable."    This, 
3  Arthur  Schlesinger  remarked  recently,  is  "an 
ithorized  characterization  of  the  impotence  of 
)mmunism    before    non-Communist    ideas." 
fore  than  that,  it  is  fair  warning  that  the  Mos- 
)w  goal,  like  the  Peiping  goal,  remains  a  mono- 
thic  world,  a  world  made  over  to  the  image  of 
>mmunism's     dogmatic     ideology.     Russian 
aders  and  the  Russian  press  still  talk  of  con- 
nued    ideological,    economic,    and    political 

'  Ibid.,  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 


struggle  and  they  still  support,  as  we  know  from 
Viet-Nam,  from  Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  the 
violence  and  infiltration  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
attempts  to  ennoble  by  equating  them  with  "na- 
tional liberation." 

Healthy  Debate  in  Western  Alliance 

One  great  factor  in  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  the  West  to  prevail  in  the  long  ideologi- 
cal conflict  that  still  lies  ahead  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  ferment  now  under  way  within  our 
own  alliance  family.     Though  you  may  hear 
many  versions,  the  fact  is  that  this  ferment  is 
both  healthy  and  inevitable.    It  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  deeply  and  basi- 
cally agreed  among  the  North  American  and 
European  allies  and  what  is  currently  being 
debated  and  negotiated  among  us.     What  is 
deepest  and  most  basic  is  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  necessity  for  the  alliance,  its  mili- 
tary security  and  its  mechanisms  for  enhancing 
the  political  and  economic  cooperation  of  its 
members.    What  is  also  agreed  is  that  NATO's 
concerns  and  responsibilities  extend  far  beyond 
the  geography  of  its  members.    What  is  also 
agreed  is  that  the  circumstances  that  attended 
NATO's   birth   14  years   ago   have   radically 
changed  with  the  rise  of  Western  Europe  from 
destruction  to  a  prosperity  and  an  economic 
strength  that  equals  our  own.    Out  of  this  have 
arisen  issues  and  questions  that  preoccupy  the 
NATO  governments.    These  are  not  questions 
about  the  value  or  the  advisability  of  maintain- 
ing the  alliance ;  they  are  questions  about  where 
we  go  from  here,  about  how  we  build  and  con- 
duct  the  alliance   for  the  business  that   lies 
ahead.     In  short,  the  questioning  and  the  de- 
bate are  about  how  we  continue  to  work  to- 
gether in  close  military,  economic,  and  political 
concert,  not  whether  we  so  continue. 

It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in 
mind  as  in  the  months  and  years  to  come  we 
discuss  and  negotiate  with  the  Western  Euro- 
pean governments  the  important  trade,  mone- 
tary, and  military  questions  that  are  posed  by 
Europe's  rise  to  prosperity  and  by  its  accom- 
panying increase  of  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Short  term,  the  most  pressing  issues  within  the 
alliance  are  those  concerned  with  trade,  with 
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deficiencies  and  imbalance  in  the  shares  of  the 
load  borne  by  individual  allies,  and  with  ad- 
justments made  necessary  by  the  failure  of 
Britain  thus  far  to  gain  entry  to  the  Common 
Market.  In  the  trade  negotiations  that  are  to 
develop  in  earnest  next  year  this  country  has, 
of  course,  a  heavy  stake.  The  negotiations  are 
not  going  to  be  easy.  Some  will  result  in  ar- 
rangements that  will  cause  some  pain  and  re- 
quire some  adjustments  here  at  home.  Some 
may  induce  considerably  more  stress  and  strain 
within  the  alliance.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  all  the  NATO  countries  see  a 
mutual  stake  in  expanding  trade  to  the  maxi- 
mum. This  is  important  not  only  for  its  bene- 
fit to  the  countries.  It  is  also  essential  if  the 
rich  and  productive  nations  are  going  to 
tackle — as  they  must — the  inequable  division  of 
the  things  of  life  on  this  planet. 

A  longer  term  issue  within  the  alliance  is  the 
perplexing  problem  of  nuclear  management. 
As  the  West  European  allies  have  gained  in 
strength,  they  have  also  come  to  desire  a  greater 
role  in  the  supervision  of  their  primary  mili- 
tary power,  the  "West's  nuclear  arsenal.  Almost 
all  of  the  nuclear  strength  available  to  NATO 
sits  in  the  United  States  arsenal.  In  response 
to  the  Allies'  desires  this  country  has  taken 
steps  to  bring  the  NATO  governments  into 
closer  participation  in  the  supervising  and  tar- 
geting of  this  arsenal  as  it  relates  to  the  secur- 
ity of  Europe.  This  Government  also  has 
offered  to  consider  with  the  Allies  more  specific 
measures  to  assure  outright  alliance  participa- 
tion in  the  control  of  nuclear  power.  Thus  far, 
some  general  American  ideas  for  solving  this 
control  problem  through  a  seaborne  multilat- 
eral nuclear  force  have  elicited  interest  in  sev- 
eral Allied  capitals.  Their  experts  are  now 
meeting  regularly  in  Washington  to  plot  details 
of  the  proposed  force.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
certainty  dictates  that  a  solution  will  be 
achieved :  That  is  the  fact  that  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  alliance  and  of  the  nuclear  age  the 
West's  nuclear  deterrent  is  indivisible.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  there  could  be  an  alliance  in 
which  separate  national  nuclear  establishments 
would  plan  nuclear  strategy  or  employ  nuclear 
weapons  independently  of  the  strategies  and 
actions  of  other  Allied  governments. 
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Progress  on  this  question  need  not  be  speed 
The  West's  nuclear  position  is  excellent,  ai 
Western  Europe's  security  is  assured  by  t 
existence  and  the  deployment  of  U.S.  nucle 
strength.  So  we  have  time  to  thrash  out  t 
many  complexities  of  this  issue,  and  I  belie 
we  can  be  confident  that  in  the  long  term 
workable  arrangement  will  evolve. 

Complexities  of  Vietnamese  Situation 

In  that  vast  portion  of  the  world  where  m 
nations  are  rising,  new  institutions  are  bei 
shaped,  and  choices  of  social  systems  and  i( 
ologies  are  being  made,  one  could  talk  at  leng 
of  the  dangers  and  problems  that  are  posed  i 
us. 

Time  does  not  permit  this,  but  it  is  not  pi 
sible  to  range  over  U.S.  foreign  policy  tod 
without  some  mention  of  the  situation  in  Vi 
Nam.  My  expertise  on  this  subject  is  flin 
indeed,  but  I  did  have  the  opportunity  to  vi 
Viet-Nam  recently,  as  the  trouble  there  v 
building  up  to  crisis  proportions. 

In  spite  of  the  martial  law  and  censorsl 
that  now  prevail  the  newspapers  are  keepi 
you  well  up  to  date  on  the  steps  the  Vietnam 
Government  has  taken  against  Buddhist  a 
other  anti-Government  demonstrators  in  tl 
country.  The  United  States  deplores  the  Vi 
namese  Government's  acts  of  violence  a 
suppression  and  has  made  that  plain.5  Wl 
happens  next  in  that  unhappy  situation  is  < 
viously  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  t 
country,  for  here,  in  a  way  that  is  of  the  m 
complex  and  trying  variety,  United  Sta 
policy  is  deeply  involved. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  t 
American  involvement.  The  United  States 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in  South  Vi 
Nam — to  help  the  Vietnamese  fight  to  save  th 
country  from  communism.  Several  thousa 
American  military  men  are  stationed  in  Vi 
Nam  to  advise  and  guide  the  Vietnamese  in  tl 
war.  It  is  a  war  of  the  dirtiest,  trickiest  kii 
in  which  Communist  guerrillas,  supplied  a 
directed  from  outside,  mingle  combat  with  t 
rorism  against  civilians  and  depredation  of  t 
countryside.  It  is  a  war  for  the  loyalty  o: 
whole  people.    Our  role  is  difficult,  quite  unl 

"  Ibid.,  Sept.  9, 1963,  p.  398. 
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iy  we  have  played  elsewhere.  The  war  is  a 
fatnamese  war.  They  are  fighting  it;  they 
a  directing  it.  Our  role  is  confined  to  advis- 
y,  logistic,  and  technical  assistance.  Admit- 
lly  some  of  this  is  of  the  most  intimate  kind — 
intimate  that  more  than  50  Americans  have 
ran  their  lives. 

But  it  is  only  the  Vietnamese  who  can  fight 
is  war.  We  can  help  the  Vietnamese,  but  we 
mot  do  the  job  for  them.  Nor  do  they  ask 
to:  the  Vietnamese  took  4,400  dead  last  year, 
d  they  have  shown  that  they  are  prepared  to 
on  doing  the  fighting. 

The  Vietnamese  war  can  be  looked  at  through 
my  angles  of  a  prism.  The  country  is  an 
portant  piece  of  strategic  real  estate,  poten- 
!ly  an  excellent  base  for  further  Communist 
gression  against  the  rest  of  free  Asia  should 
>  Communists  win  it,  It  represents  a  moral 
nmitment  with  the  Vietnamese,  on  the  out- 
ids  of  the  free  world,  fighting  not  just  for 
•mselves  but  in  behalf  of  all  free  men.  Our 
rt  in  it  can  be  looked  upon  variously  as  a 
rt  of  our  commitment  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Mty  Organization;  as  a  fulfillment  of  an 
igation  we  acquired  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
e  of  1054  that  we  would  regard  any  renewal 
agression  as  a  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Teement :  as  a  human  commitment  to  help  the 
irly  1  million  Vietnamese  who  have  fled  from 
north  to  avoid  living  under  communism ;  as 
important  test  case  of  whether  the  free  world 
i  and  will  help  a  nation  defend  its  freedom, 
matter  through  which  prism  you  look,  you 
clearly  and  undeniably  that  all  the  many 
nents  of  American  policy  and  American  in- 
>st  that  I  have  tried  to  describe  earlier  are 
resented  in  the  one  fierce  and  demanding 
xocosm  of  Viet-Nam. 

)bviously,  any  development  that  distracts  or 
•ourages  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  from  con- 
unrr  their  brave  fight  must  be  viewed  with 
rm.  Such  is  the  development  that  has  taken 
ce  in  the  last  3%  months  in  the  Government's 
>ute  with  the  Vietnamese  Buddhists. 
>ugh  its  origin  lay  in  certain  religious  griev- 
es felt  by  some  Buddhist  leaders,  the  protest 
nly  had  expanded  into  major  political  unrest 
the  time  that  the  government  of  President 
m  moved  to  crack  down. 


Especially  ironic  is  that  stability  within  Viet- 
Nam  should  be  so  disturbed  at  a  time  when  the 
military  and  political  experts  had  concluded 
that     the    tide    had    turned     in     Viet-Nam. 
Through  1961  and  much  of  1962  the  Commu- 
nists were  gaining  and  the  Vietnamese  people 
were  losing.     Beginning  last  year,  the  trend 
turned  the  other  way.    No  more  provincial  cap- 
itals have  been  taken  by  the  Viet  Cong  guerril- 
las.   Saigon  is  once  again  exporting  rice,  where 
before  production  was  cut  and  delivery  pre- 
vented by  Viet  Cong  strength  in  the  rural  areas. 
Communist  military  activity  in  the  first  half 
of  1962  compared  with  that  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  provides  other  evidence  of  progress. 
In  the  first  half  of  1962  there  were  10,270  Viet 
Cong   incidents,    including   more   than    3,000 
armed  attacks.     In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year   incidents   dropped   by   one-third,    while 
armed  attacks  were  down  by  36  percent.    The 
scale  of  attacks  also  declined.     More  impor- 
tant— because  this  is  not  just  a  fighting  war  but 
also  a  struggle  to  build  up  the  security  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  population — it  is  estimated 
that  in  the  past  year  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  added  nearly  1  million  people  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  citizens  which  it  effectively  protects 
from  the  Viet  Cong.   This  has  been  done  chiefly 
through  the  so-called  strategic-hamlet  program, 
which  is  an  across-the-board  political,  economic, 
and  military  response  to  the  Communist  threat. 
There  are  disturbing  spots  in  the  picture,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  fighting  and 
the  hamlet  program  are  not  moving  as  effec- 
tively as  in  other  areas.    But  the  point  is  that 
through  the  long  ordeal  freedom  has  been  gain- 
ing in  Viet-Nam  and  the  evidence  is  strong  that 
the  Vietnamese  can  win  their  war  and  save  their 
nation. 

Will  the  current  troubles  in  Viet-Nam  undo 
this  progress  and  enhance  the  opportunities  of 
the  Communists?  One  can  well  ask,  but  one 
cannot  wisely  offer  a  very  precise  answer  at  this 
juncture.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that,  with 
a  stake  so  great  as  that  I  have  tried  to  describe 
and  with  the  possibilities  of  victory  so  demon- 
strable, we  must  exert  every  effort  to  see  that  it 
does  not  happen.  Plainly  this  is  no  easy  task. 
The  United  States  does  not  run  the  sovereign 
Government  of  Viet-Nam.     It  cannot  lightly 
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abandon  the  main  fight  out  of  anger  at  policies 
that  it  deplores.  There  is  no  easy  formula 
whereby  the  current  situation  can  be  righted 
quickly,  but  we  must  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
leaders  will  find  the  means  to  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment before  the  dispute  undermines  Viet- Nam's 
more  fundamental  need — to  win  the  war. 

For  the  United  States,  obviously  the  consid- 
eration must  be  that  Viet-Nam  maintains  a  real 
will  to  keep  fighting  the  Viet  Cong. 

In  any  event,  one  who  attempts,  as  I  have 
attempted  here,  to  demonstrate  some  of  the 
perplexities  and  complexities  of  foreign  policy 
could  not  ask  for  a  more  dramatic  example 
than  the  one  offered  by  the  Vietnamese  situation. 

It  should  be  neither  surprising  nor  dismaying 
that  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  such  perplexi- 
ties. If  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  it,  we 
must  learn  to  be.  In  the  years  ahead  we  will 
face  such  choices  and  such  demands  many  times 
over,  for  these  are  the  unavoidable  trials  of  a 
people  that  chooses  to  lead  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. I  think  we  are  showing  as  a  nation  that 
the  task  is  not  too  great  for  us,  that  we  have 
the  will  and  resources  to  help  make  real  a  belief 
once  movingly  stated  by  the  late  William  Faulk- 
ner :  "I  decline  to  accept  the  end  of  man.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  that  man  is  immortal  simply 
because  he  will  endure.  ...  I  believe  that  man 
will  not  merely  endure;  he  will  prevail.  .  .  ." 

It  has  become  customary  in  this  day  of  nu- 
clear hazard  to  punctuate  that  credo  with  a 
question  mark.  It  is  an  intolerable  doubt,  and 
we  should  experience  elation  as  we  pursue  poli- 
cies designed  to  exorcise  that  doubt  in  ways  that 
lead  mankind  not  only  to  prevail  but  to  prevail 
with  the  freedom  of  consent,  the  freedom  of 
action,  and  the  freedom  of  mind  that  are  the 
reasons  why  prevailing  is  worth  the  battle. 
That  is  what  I  think  foreign  policy  is  all 
about. 


General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  19 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas,  as  we  work  toward  political,  social,  i 
economic  freedom  for  all  nations  everywhere,  we 
member  the  time  when  we  ourselves  were  not  free ;  i 

Whereas  we  recall  with  gratitude  the  gallant  effc 
of  men  of  other  nations  who  helped  us  to  win  our  o 
independence ;  and 

Whereas  a  leader  among  those  men  was  Casii 
Pulaski,  who  opposed  foreign  interference  in  his  nal 
Poland,  who  joined  the  cause  of  American  indepe 
enee  by  volunteering  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  \ 
served  that  cause  brilliantly  until  his  death  on  Octo 
11,  1779,  from  a  wound  incurred  during  a  cava 
charge  in  the  city  of  Savannah ;  and 

Whereas,  in  remembering  General  Pulaski's  con 
bution  to  our  past,  we  are  reminded  of  our  debt  to 
future  to  further  the  cause  of  universal  freedom ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  design 
Friday,  October  11,  1963 — the  one  hundred  and  eigl 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  death — as  General  Pulas 
Memorial  Day ;  and  call  upon  officials  of  the  Gove 
ment  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on 
Government  buildings  on  that  day.  I  also  invite 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  w 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  recognition  of  Gene 
Pulaski's  dedication  to  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hi 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  Amei 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  27th  day 

August  in  the   year  of  our   Lord   ninefc 

[seal]     hundred   and   sixty-three   and   of   the  In 

pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 


/fL  J  L^j 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3550 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  9559. 
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he  Uses  of  Diversity 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


The  Secretary-General,  who  honors  us  by  his 
■esenee  here  this  morning,  will  welcome  you 
the  United  Nations.  My  pleasure  is  to  wel- 
me  you  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  the 
lited  States  of  America. 

You  are  meeting,  as  well  you  know,  in  the 
>rlu's  most  antique  democracy.  I  think  you 
11  find  it  also  one  of  the  world's  liveliest. 
•er  since  our  forefathers  got  carried  away 
th  some  heady  ideas  about  human  dignity 
d  personal  freedom  and  equal  rights  for  all 
;n  we  have  been  having  a  lively  time  trying 
make  good  on  their  promises.  Eight  now 
i  are  busy  trying  to  correct  the  worst  and  the 
lest  gap  between  promise  and  performance. 
)u  will  have  to  pardon  us  if  we  sometimes 
m  to  be  too  busy  arguing  among  ourselves 
argue  with  our  visitors. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  you  will  re- 
1  some  words  spoken  several  years  ago  about 
J  nature  of  this  democracy  of  ours.  You 
ght  recall  them  because  they  were  spoken  in 
s  city  by  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  Burma, 
Xu.  with  whom  you  were  associated  before 
ti  left  your  national  launching  pad,  as  Dag 
immarskjold  used  to  say,  and  went  into  orbit 
servant  to  the  international  community. 
'  Xu  had  spent  several  days  in  a  hospital  on 
i  East  River,  and  he  spoke  at  a  luncheon  in 
i  honor  of  the  amazing  sights  and  the  over- 
wering  size  of  this  metropolis.  Then  he 
d: 

we  night  I  sat  up  on  the  terrace  roof  well  past  my 
time  and  gazed  out  on  the  city.    I  was  away  from 

Address  made  before  the  World  Federation  of 
ted  Nations  Associations  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
1 9  (press  release  460,  revised) . 


the  noise  and  distraction.  Here  I  seemed  to  sense  the 
great  pulse  that  beats  under  the  surface  of  your  city. 
And  I  thought  that  the  power  of  New  York  lies  not  in 
any  of  these  massive  physical  characteristics.  ...  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  greatest  thing  of  all  was  the 
living  lesson  that  New  York  offers  the  world:  that 
peoples  from  many  lands,  many  races,  many  cultures, 
many  religions  can  live  together  and  work  together; 
not  only  can  they  co-exist,  but  all  of  them  seem  to 
draw  at  least  some  little  something  from  each  other 
that  makes  them  more  complete  and  that  adds  vigor 
and  endurance  to  their  lives.   .  .  . 

Perhaps  out  of  this  kind  of  ferment,  out  of  this 
kind  of  contact  between  peoples  of  such  varied  back- 
grounds, out  of  this  kind  of  diversity  can  come  the  new 
ideas  and  the  new  way  of  looking  at  things  that  are 
so  badly  needed  in  our  world.  .  .  . 

Those  words  were  well  received  here,  because 
we  glory  in  the  description  of  our  society  as  the 
"great  melting  pot."  It  is,  of  course,  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

The  racial  and  ethnic  and  national  groups 
that  came  here,  and  read  a  sign  in  the  harbor 
saying,  "Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost 
to  me  .  .  . ,"  didn't  fly  apart  after  they  became 
Americans.  They  clove  to  each  other;  they 
huddled  together  for  protection  against  the 
other  groups  that  had  already  come,  and  against 
those  further  waves  of  strangers  that  kept  roll- 
ing in  past  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  populat- 
ing a  continent  with  a  nation  of  foreigners. 

No,  the  relevant  cliche  is  not  the  melting  pot 
but  U  Nu's  word:  "diversity."  The  newer 
Americans  and  the  older  Americans  learned  in 
time  to  tolerate  each  other.  They  rubbed  up 
against  each  other,  and  they  discovered  not  that 
all  men  are  brothers — that  is  an  early,  easier 
lesson — but  that  all  brothers  are  different, 
which  is  a  later,  harder  lesson  because  it  means 
learning  about  the  value  of  difference. 
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You  who  visit  us  for  a  few  weeks  may  find  us 
in  consequence  a  little  confusing.  Some  of  you 
come  from  societies  which  can  describe  their 
goals  and  define  their  "system"  with  well-honed 
words  from  ancient  texts  or  modern  manifes- 
toes. Don't  ask  us  for  our  manifesto — all  you 
will  get  will  be  a  blank  stare. 

For  we  don't  have  a  "system."  We  have,  if 
anything,  a  protected  plurality  of  systems. 
The  Englishman,  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  fa- 
mous speech  about  how  to  get  along  with  those 
wild  men  across  the  Atlantic,  said  in  despair 
that  our  religion  is  "the  dissidence  of  dissent." 
Americans,  he  thought,  were  "a  people  who  are 
still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood."  What 
makes  it  so  hard  for  our  own  historians  to  cap- 
ture and  record  the  American  way  of  life  is  pre- 
cisely that  our  way  of  life  is  a  living  denial  of 
the  dogma  that  any  one  man's  view  of  society, 
or  any  one  group's  view  of  society,  is  the  cor- 
rect, approved  version. 

The  one  essential  thing  about  American 
democracy  is  this :  that  no  individual  or  group 
ever  gains  the  exclusive  right  to  say  authorita- 
tively what  American  democracy  is. 

U.N.,  a  Citadel  of  Diversity 

You  are  meeting  today  in  the  very  citadel  of 
diversity,  the  seat  of  an  organization  with  the 
misleading  name  United  Nations.  United  we 
certainly  are  not.  We  are  gloriously,  irretriev- 
ably diverse — diverse  in  social  organization,  in 
economic  theories,  in  political  ideas ;  diverse  in 
attitudes  and  alliances,  in  wealth  and  power; 
diverse,  too,  in  the  stages  of  development. 

Because  we  are  diverse,  our  United  Nations 
is  an  intensely  practical  organization.  For 
what  makes  diversity  work,  as  we  have  found 
here  at  home,  is  not  men's  ability  to  agree  on 
philosophy  or  broad  principles  but  the  fact  that 
they  can  agree  on  what  to  do  next,  while  con- 
tinuing to  disagree  about  why  they  are  doing 
it. 

Some  may  agree  to  take  the  "next  step"  be- 
cause they  see  their  interests  served  thereby; 
others  may  see  a  mandate  for  the  same  "next 
step"  in  some  religious  text  or  economics  text- 
book; still  others  may  go  along  because  they 
don't  want  to  offend  those  who  are  proposing 


the  step  be  taken.  The  reasons  for  common 
action  can  be  mutually  inconsistent — in  am. 
large  organization  I  think  they  often  are,  and 
in  the  United  Nations  almost  always  so. 

If  we  had  to  wait  around  until  two-thirds  ol 
the  delegates  who  meet  in  this  place  could  agree 
as  to  why  they  were  agreeing,  no  resolution 
would  ever  be  passed  and  the  United  Nations 
would  not  today  be  spending  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  peacekeeping  and 
nation  building. 

What  unites  this  diversity,  then,  is  not  sc 
much  a  paper  agreement  on  philosophy  as  a 
practical  consensus  on  procedure,  a  pragmatic 
agreement  on  how  decisions  will  be  made  and 
who  will  carry  them  into  action.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
contains  4  pages  of  philosophy  followed  by  4C 
pages  of  procedure. 

A  marvelously  practical  system  it  is;  if  we 
sat  down  in  this  place  to  write  the  charter  again, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  we  would  do  as  well. 

As  the  U.N.  has  grown  in  maturity,  hi 
strength,  and  in  relevance  to  the  major  issues 
of  the  day,  it  has  collected  enemies  in  every 
nation  as  well  as  friends.  Your  United  Nations 
Associations  in  every  land  bear  the  brunt  of 
defending  the  organization  against  political 
attack ;  so  there  is  no  need  to  remind  you  of  the 
gloomy  forecasts  that  have  regularly  been  made 
about  it. 

The  onset  of  the  cold  war,  the  crisis  in  Korea, 
the  chronic  warring  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
chaotic  ordeal  in  the  Congo,  the  growing  gap 
between  the  rich  countries  and  the  poor  coun- 
tries— each  test  of  international  cooperation  has 
produced  its  crop  of  doomsayers.  The  detrac- 
tors of  the  forties  were  certain  the  organization 
would  die  of  anemia ;  the  latter-day  detractors 
are  more  inclined  to  predict  the  organization's 
demise  from  overindulgence. 

But  they  share  a  common  characteristic: 
They  are  wrong. 

The  U.N.'s  capacity  to  act — which  is  its  most 
precious  asset — has  grown  from  year  to  year. 
It  has  outlived  a  succession  of  threats  to  its 
existence — each  time,  like  Ulysses,  emerging 
stronger  from  the  trial.  As  Adlai  Stevenson 
has  said,  the  United  Nations  was  built  for 
trouble  and  thrives  on  it. 
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Today's  U.N.  Machinery  Inadequate 

No  organization  can  double  in  membership  in 
less  than  two  decades  without  putting  an  enor- 
mous strain  on  the  original  machinery.  The 
machinery  devised  to  serve  the  51-member  or- 
ganization of  1945  is  plainly  inadequate  for  the 
Ill-member  organization  of  today. 

For  example : 

— The  General  Assembly  is  cumbersome — it 
is.  for  example,  the  only  parliamentary  body  in 
the  world  which  still  tries  to  do  most  of  its  work 
through  committees  of  the  whole. 

— Some  of  the  councils  and  commissions  are 
small  to  include  voices  from  all  parts  of  the 
lv  independent  world. 

— The  Office  of  the  Secretary-General  is  still 
uindliug  an  extraordinary  range  of  peacemaki- 
ng tasks  by  putting  an  impossible  burden  on  a 
landful  of  overworked  men. 

—The  United  Nations  has  now  undertaken 

10  peacekeeping  operations,  but  the  Secretariat 
leeds  more  of  the  military  planning  skills  that 
he  next  emergency,  and  the  one  after  that,  will 
require. 

—There  is  no  doubt  that  technical  aid  and 
reinvestment  work— the  development  of  proj- 
ects that  make  sense  and  the  training  of  people 
vho  can  make  them  work — is  now  the  main 
>ottleneck  in  the  whole  development  process, 
rhe  U.N.,  which  teaches  public  administration 

11  over  the  world,  still  has  administrative  im- 
)rovements  to  make  in  unifying  the  contribu- 
ion  to  this  process  of  all  the  U.N.  agencies. 

he  Rules  of  the  Game 

Rut  the  biggest  question  about  the  United 
."ations  today  is  not  whether  it  will  be  more 
r  less  efficient.  The  biggest  question  is  whether 
s  members  will  stay  on  the  course  they  have 
lid  out  for  themselves  in  the  charter. 

In  every  country  today  voices  are  raised  to 
-k :  Do  we  really  want  an  international  organi- 
uion  with  a  significant  capacity  to  keep  the 
eace? 

In  all  of  the  big  countries  this  question  is 
sked  to  justify  a  growing  resistance  to  paying 
or  international  peacekeeping.  A  new  slo- 
an— "our  way  or  no  pay"— is  today  the  official 
olicy  of  several  member  governments,  includ- 


ing  two   of   the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

But  the  rest  of  us  can  hardly  claim  an  un- 
sullied virtue  in  the  matter.  Our  debates  on 
U.N.  financing  reveal  strong  minority  opinions 
to  the  same  effect:  If  we  are  paying  part  of 
the  piper,  shouldn't  we  be  calling  all  of  the 
tune? 

The  doubts  about  international  peacekeeping 
also  show  up  among  those  who  advocate  change 
at  any  price,  and  those  who  think  keeping  the 
peace  means  keeping  things  just  as  they  are. 

In  Africa  today  the  U.N.  and  most  of  its 
members  are  in  the  middle — determined  to 
bring  self-determination  to  all  peoples  but 
anxious,  and  obligated  under  the  charter,  to 
pursue  this  goal  by  peaceful  means.  In  every 
society  we  have  citizens  who  in  their  pursuit  of 
laudable  goals  are  quite  prepared  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  convinced  in  their 
own  minds  that  a  little  bloodshed  will  lubricate 
the  machinery  for  change.  The  U.N.  would  be 
endangered  if  any  of  its  members  came  to  think 
that  way. 

The  magnificent  record  of  decolonization 
gives  hope  that  we  can  yet  devise  in  the  U.N. 
the  methods  of  peaceful  change  which  will  en- 
able all  the  people  of  the  southern  part  of 
Africa  to  exercise  the  rights  to  which  the  char- 
ter and  their  own  natural  dignity  entitle  them. 
But  if  the  United  Nations  is  going  to  play  a 
central  part  in  this  process,  as  most  of  us  be- 
lieve it  should,  all  parties  are  going  to  have  to 
be  willing  to  talk  and  do  something  about 
change — while  maintaining  the  peace. 

Let  me  say  it  again :  A  world  of  diversity  will 
only  work  if  there  are  some  agreed  rules;  and 
rules  have  to  be  taken  most  seriously  at  mo- 
ments of  maximum  annoyance  and  frustration. 
If  a  car  in  front  of  you  at  the  stoplight  fails  to 
move  when  the  light  turns  green,  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  blow  your  horn  or  even  to  call  in  the 
proper  authorities  to  help  induce  the  other 
driver  to  move.  It  is  not  permissible  to  express 
your  sense  of  outrage  by  ramming  his  car  from 
the  rear,  nor  can  that  be  done  without  getting 
hurt  yourself. 

A  related  threat  to  the  organization  has  de- 
veloped from  this  same  frustration  about  the 
persistence  of  colonial  rule  and  racial  discrim- 
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ination  in  the  southern  third  of  Africa.  In 
several  conferences  this  summer  one  group  of 
U.N.  members  has  tried  to  eject  other  members 
from  the  meetings.  On  several  occasions  the 
resulting  clamor  has  brought  important  work  to 
a  standstill — and  has  brought  disrepute  to  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  large  caucus  of 
member  states  is  unified  and  determined,  and  is 
willing  to  ignore  legal  rulings  and  the  chair- 
man's gavel,  they  can  succeed  in  making  a 
shambles  of  any  parliamentary  body.  There 
are  plenty  of  instances,  in  the  tortured  history 
of  democratic  institutions,  of  frustrated  minori- 
ties becoming  so  incensed  that  they  took  their 
frustration  out  on  the  rules  of  the  game  of 
democracy  itself. 

The  claim  in  these  instances  has  always  been 
the  same — that  the  end  justified  the  means,  that 
if  democratic  procedures  frustrate  purposes  of 
obvious  nobility,  then  democratic  procedures 
must  be  cast  aside.  The  boomerang  effect  of 
such  an  attitude  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and 
most  obvious  lesson  in  all  the  history  of  free- 
dom. All  of  us  who  owe  our  freedom,  and  our 
national  independence,  to  the  presence  in  the 
world  of  democratic  procedures  should  think 
long  and  carefully  before  we  cast  them  aside  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  early  achievement  of  our  own 
immediate  aims. 

The  specific  remedy  for  all  the  viruses  that 
currently  afflict  the  United  Nations — financial 
delinquency,  the  tension  between  peace  and 
change,  and  the  temptation  to  set  aside  the 
democratic  rules  of  the  charter — is  simple.  It 
is  for  all  of  us  to  remember,  and  repeat  with 
our  prayers,  that  what  keeps  a  world  of  diver- 
sity from  blowing  itself  into  eternity  is  a  con- 
sensus on  how  decisions  will  be  made — lawyers 
would  prefer  to  call  it  law — and  a  willingness 
to  talk  at  tedious  length  with  people  whose  prin- 
ciples you  hate. 

Importance  of  "Next  Steps" 

The  creation  of  the  U.N.  did  not  end  the  com- 
petition for  power  among  nations.  It  did 
broaden  that  competition,  bringing  in  peoples 
and  leaders  from  all  around  the  globe.  It  did 
provide  a  place  to  contain  the  struggle — an 
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arena  for  diversity.  And  it  may  in  time  civiliz* 
the  settlement  of  disputes  among  nations. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  arena,  we  are  goinj 
to  have  to  have  rules  of  the  game,  the  deadl; 
serious  game,  we  play  there.  Without  them,  o 
when  they  are  violated  at  will,  the  civilizinj 
game  disintegrates  into  a  free-for-all.  A  free 
f  or-all  is  bad  enough  in  a  sports  arena.  In  th 
United  Nations  it  is  a  formula  for  nuclear 
powered  jungle  war. 

The  future  of  these  Nations  United  in  diver 
sity  does  not  hang  on  their  ability  to  meld  thei 
differences  into  the  dull  and  unstable  amalgar 
of  resolutions  on  general  principles.  It  hang 
on  the  "next  steps"  we  can  take  together  in  thi 
place,  to  make  this  a  world  as  safe  as  it  is  excit 
ing  to  live  in. 

The  action  we  take  together  had  better  cor 
tain  the  peril  we  share,  for  we  all  have  to  b 
brothers  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 


Ninth  Anniversary  of  SEATO 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rush 

Press  release  456  dated  September  6,  for  release  September 

September  8  marks  another  anniversary  c 
the  signing  in  Manila  of  the  Southeast  Asi 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.1  For  9  years  n(r 
SEATO  has  served  the  cause  of  peace  an 
progress  in  the  treaty  area  through  the  princ: 
pie  of  collective  security. 

The  application  of  collective  security  is  base 
on  strength  and  in  unity  of  purpose.  Our  con 
bined  strength  is  ample  to  meet  the  menace  o 
Communist  power  threatening  the  area  froi 
the  north.  The  persistence  of  Communist  al 
tempts  to  undermine  SEATO  offers  continuin 
evidence  of  our  alliance's  value  as  an  obstad 
to  the  achievement  of  Communist  objectives. 

This  anniversary  provides  me  the  opporti 
nity  to  reaffirm  that  the  United  States  remain 
firm  in  its  resolve  to  meet  its  SEATO  obliga 
tions  so  that,  in  cooperation  with  the  efforts  c 
other  members,  SEATO's  influence  on  behal 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  troubled  area  o 
Southeast  Asia  will  be  maintained. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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fhe  International  Monetary  Fund:  Its  Work  and  Its  Future 


by  Mortimer  D.  Goldstein 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
[onetary  Fund  will  hold  its  18th  annual  meet- 
P  at  Washington,  D.C.,  from  September  30 
irough  October  4,  1963.  It  is  likely  that  this 
leeting  will  attract  an  unusual  degree  of  pub- 
c  attention  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
I  their  growing  consciousness  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
lce-of-payments  problem  and  of  the  measures 
.ken  to  solve  it,  Americans  are  becoming  more 
terested  in  international  finance.  Interest  in 
ie  Fund,  in  particular,  has  been  stimulated  by 
ie  President's  recent  announcement  that  the 
nited  States  had  made  arrangements  to  draw 
i  the  Fund's  resources  for  the  first  time.1 
This  article  has  been  prepared  in  response  to 
e  heightened  interest  in  the  International 
onetary  Fund.  It  provides  basic  information 
i  the  Fund— why  it  was  established,  what  its 
•licies  are,  how  it  operates — and  explains  the 
lys  in  which  its  work  is  of  direct  concern  to 
e  United  States.  Also  reviewed  are  some  of 
e  current  proposals  for  modifying  the  Fund 

order  to  strengthen  the  international  mone- 
ry  system.  Ideas  of  this  kind  may  well 
:eive  further  attention  at  the  Governors' 
seting. 

iablishment  and  Purpose  of  the  Fund 

[n  July  1944,  responding  to  the  deep-seated 
sire  to  organize  the  peace  even  while  fighting 
I  war,  44  nations  met  at  the  United  Nations 
Mietary  and  Financial  Conference  at  Bretton 
sods,  N.H.,  to  consider  how  they  might  es- 
•lish  postwar  financial  conditions  conducive 

For  the  President's  special  message  to  the  Congress 
July  18,  1963,  on  the  balance  of  payments,  see 
t-ixn*  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  250. 


to  international  economic  harmony,  stability, 
and  growth.  The  main  achievements  of  the 
conference  were  embodied  in  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Fund,  in  the  words 
of  the  Articles,  is : 

To  facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of 
international  trade,  and  to  contribute  thereby  to  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  real  Income  and  to  the  development  of  the 
productive  resources  of  all  members  as  primary  objec- 
tives of  economic  policy. 

The  Articles  also  enumerate  various  purposes 
that  support  the  central  objective:  to  promote 
exchange  stability,  to  maintain  orderly  foreign 
exchange  arrangements,  to  avoid  competitive 
depreciation  of  exchange  rates,  and  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  multilateral  system  of  interna- 
tional payments  for  current  transactions  and 
in  eliminating  foreign  exchange  restrictions. 
Finally,  the  Articles  state  that  the  Fund  is 
designed : 

To  give  confidence  to  members  by  making  the  Fund's 
resources  available  to  them  under  adequate  safeguards, 
thus  providing  them  with  opportunity  to  correct  mal- 
adjustments in  their  balance  of  payments  without  re- 
sorting to  measures  destructive  of  national  or  inter- 
national prosperity. 

The  Fund,  in  short,  was  created  out  of  the 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  na- 


•  Mr.  Goldstein  is  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  International  Finance  and 
Economic  Analysis. 
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tional  economies  of  the  world.  The  Fund's 
charter  reflects  the  conviction  that,  by  estab- 
lishing a  code  of  conduct  for  international  mon- 
etary affairs,  by  providing  the  machinery  for 
continuing  consultation  and  cooperation  on 
financial  matters,  and  by  assuring  reasonable 
access  to  financial  resources  to  meet  national 
foreign  exchange  stringencies,  the  countries  of 
the  world  will  find  it  possible  to  avoid  the  over- 
powering financial  movements  of  the  interwar 
years  and  put  an  end  to  the  aggressive,  self- 
centered,  and  internationally  irresponsible  fi- 
nancial policies  that  characterized  much  of  that 
period. 

Membership,  Quotas,  and  Structure 

The  Fund's  membership  now  includes  more 
than  90  countries,  encompassing  every  econom- 
ically advanced  country  in  the  free  world,  ex- 
cept Switzerland,  and  nearly  all  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.2  Each  member  country  is 
assigned  a  quota  determined  after  consultation 
between  the  Fund  and  country  in  the  light  of 
the  size  of  the  country's  economy  (volume  of 
trade,  gross  national  product,  etc.).  Fund 
quotas,  which  now  total  some  $15  billion,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  are  important 
in  that  each  member  must  pay  a  subscription 
to  the  Fund  equal  to  its  quota,  partly  in  gold 
(normally  25  percent)  and  the  remainder  in  its 
own  currency.  Each  member's  voting  power  is 
weighted  according  to  its  quota,  and,  as  ex- 
plained below,  the  amount  that  a  member  may 
borrow  from  the  Fund  is  directly  linked  to  the 
size  of  its  quota.  The  United  States  has  a  quota 
of  $4,125  million,  the  largest  in  the  Fund,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  voting  power. 

The  Fund  deals  only  with  the  treasuries  and 
central  banks  of  members  and  not  with  the  gen- 
eral public.  Its  day-to-day  business  is  done  at 
its  Washington  headquarters  by  a  board  of  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  and  a  staff  of  international 
civil  servants.  Each  of  the  five  members  having 
the  largest  quotas  is  entitled  to  appoint  one 
Executive  Director ; 3 13  Executive  Directors  are 
elected  by  the  other  members.    The  Executive 


*  Membership  in  the  Fund  is  a  precondition  for  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Bank  and  its  affiliates. 

•The  Executive  Director  for  the  United  States  is 
William  B.  Dale ;  his  alternate  Is  John  S.  Hooker. 


Directors  select  a  chairman,  an  internationa 
civil  servant,  who  also  is  the  Managing  Direc 
tor  *  and  directs  the  staff  of  the  Fund. 

A  Board  of  Governors,  which  comprises  om 
Governor  and  an  alternate  designated  by  eacl 
member  country,  holds  the  final  power  in  th< 
Fund.5  It  meets  annually  to  review  the  wori 
of  the  Fund  and  the  state  of  the  internationa 
economy. 

Membership  in  the  Fund  signifies  the  accept 
ance  of  important  commitments  that  giv 
meaning  to  the  concepts  of  cooperation  an< 
fair  play  in  monetary  affairs.  By  joining  tb 
Fund  a  member  commits  itself  to  provide  regu 
lar  information  on  its  financial  position,  U 
maintain  orderly  rates  in  its  exchange  market 
within  1  percent  of  a  fixed  par  value  establishei 
with  the  Fund,  and  to  change  the  exchang 
rates  or  par  value  for  its  currency  only  afte 
prescribed  discussions  with  the  Fund.  Mem 
bers  are  also  committed  to  maintain  the  gol( 
value  of  the  Fund's  assets.  Thus,  when  a  mem 
ber  devalues  its  currency,  for  example,  it  i 
obliged  to  make  a  payment  to  the  Fund  equa 
to  the  reduction  in  the  gold  value  of  the  Fund 
holdings  of  its  currency. 

The  obligation  of  members  with  regard  t 
currency  convertibility  is  expressed  in  the  gen 
eral  rule  that,  without  the  Fund's  approval, 
member  may  not  impose  restrictions  for  mak 
ing  payments  for  current  international  trans 
actions  or  engage  in  discriminatory  currenc 
arrangements  or  multiple  currency  practices. 

An  important  exception  to  this  rule  allow 
members  temporarily  to  maintain  exchange  r< 
strictions  as  a  transitional  matter,  subject  t 
annual  consultation  with  the  Fund.  When 
member  surrenders  its  resort  to  this  exceptio 
and  becomes  bound  by  the  general  rule  on  coi 
vertibility,  its  currency  is  regarded  as  convert 
ible  under  the  Articles.  Twenty-four  currer 
cies,  which  finance  the  bulk  of  world  trade  an 
are  issued  by  members  with  about  two-thirds  c 
the  total  quotas  in  the  Fund,  have  thus  far  bee 

*  The  Managing  Director  is  Pierre-Paul  Schweitze 
of  France,  who  recently  succeeded  the  late  Per  Jacobi 
son,  of  Sweden.  His  deputy  is  Frank  A.  Southard,  Ji 
of  the  United  States. 

8  The  Governor  for  the  United  States  is  the  Seer 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon.  His  alternat 
is  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
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International  Monetary  Fund:  Quotas  and  Financial  Resources,  June  30,  1963 
(Millions  of  U.S.  dollars,  equivalent) 


Quota  In  imk 

IMF  currency  holdings  > 

Commitment  to 
lend  to  IMF  J 

Amount 

Percent  of  quota 

All  members 

$15,  260.  1 

$11,696.  4 

$6,  000 

embers  with  convertible  currencies,4  total 

9,  957.  1 

6,  851.  1 

5,750 

United  States 

4,  125.  0 
1,  950.  0 

787.  5 
787.5 
550.0 
412.  5 
337.  5 
270.  0 
180.  0 
150.  0 
407.  1 

5,  303.  0 

3,  016.  3 
1,  455.  5 

351.  9 

267.  9 
688.  2 
214.  9 
211.  1 
67.  3 
135.0 
102.  5 
340.5 

4,  845.  3 

73 
75 
45 
34 
125 
52 
63 
25 
75 
68 

United  Kingdom 

2,  000 

!  ranee... .. 

1,  000 

German v,  Federal  Republic  of. 

550 

1,  000 

Veiherlands 

4  200 

am 

200 

150 



550 

Sweden 

Others' 

100 

ler  members,  total. . 

250 

ndia .. 

600.0 
550.  0 
500.  0 
400.  0 
280.  0 
280.  0 
165.  0 
150.  0 
150.  0 
150.  0 
150.  0 
1,  928.  0 

794.  8 

133 

?hina __ 

apan... . 

Lustralia _ 

320.  0 
300.  0 
440.  0 
377.0 
206.  2 
146.  5 
112.  5 
105.0 
112.  5 
1,  930.  8 

64 

75 

157 

135 

125 

98 

75 

70 

75 

250 

irgentina 

Jrazil 

ndonesia .. 

'akistan  .... 

outh  Africa 

pain 

enezuela.. 

>thers5 

1 

The  Fund  also  held  $2,244  million  in  gold  and  $800 

ion  in  its  gold  investment  account. 

Commitment  to  lend  to  the  Fund  under  the  general 

■owing  arrangements  of  1962;  lending  commitments 

expressed  in  national  currencies. 

As  defined  in  the  Fund  Articles. 

de  convertible  in  this  sense.  Though  these 
nbers  are  not  obliged  to  consult  annually 
h  the  Fund,  they  are  doing  so  in  order  that 

Fund  may  keep  fully  informed  on  their 
incial  policies. 

"he  extent  of  the  establishment  of  currency 
vertibility  is  a  notable  accomplishment  of 

Fund  and  its  members.  The  maintenance 
:he  Fund's  regime  of  convertibility  will  go 
>ng  way  to  insure  that  the  worst  features 
>rewar  international  economic  relations  will 

reappear. 

of  the  Fund's  Resources 

.  country  that  experiences  balance-of-pay- 
its  deficits  may  have  open  to  it  a  variety  of 
sures  to  rectify  its  position,  but  it  is  often 
that  the  quick-acting  measures  will  be 
nful  nationally  or  internationally,  or  both, 


4  Canada  has  not  yet  notified  the  Fund  of  its  adher- 
ence to  the  general  borrowing  arrangements. 

6  Members  with  quotas  of  less  than  $150  million. 

Source  :  International  Monetary  Fund,  International 
Financial  Statistics,  August  1963. 

and  that  the  more  desirable,  slow-acting  meas- 
ures will  require  more  foreign  exchange  than 
the  country  can  comfortably  afford  to  spend  out 
of  its  reserves.     It  is  specially  important  to 
note  that  in  the  postwar  world  governmental 
commitments  to  the  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment have  made  it  practically  impossible 
to  counter  a  payments  deficit  by  deflationary 
policies.     One  of  the  main  functions  of  the 
Fund  therefore  is  to  tide  a  member  over  tempo- 
rarily while  it  adjusts  its  policies  to  deal  with  a 
strain  in  its  balance  of  payments.     The  Articles 
include  various  rules  on  the  amount  of  money 
the  Fund  may  provide,  the  charges  members 
must  pay,  and  other  conditions  for  using  the 
Fund's  resources;  and  the  Fund  has  enunciated 
certain  policies  to  supplement  the  provisions  of 
the  Articles.     Before  exploring  this  area,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  useful  to  review  the  processes 
of  borrowing  from  and  repaying  the  Fund. 
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The  Fund  holds  large  amounts  of  member 
currencies  initially  received  as  subscriptions 
(ordinarily  75  percent  of  quota).  When  the 
Fund  makes  a  loan,  it  provides  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  its  holdings  to  the  borrower,  and 
the  borrower  pays  the  Fund  an  equivalent 
amount  of  its  own  currency.  Thus  a  loan — 
more  properly  called  a  drawing — represents 
a  purchase  by  a  member  of  a  foreign  currency 
with  its  own  currency ;  a  repayment  represents 
a  repurchase  by  the  member  of  its  own  currency 
with  another  currency  (or  gold) . 

A  member's  position  in  the  Fund,  then,  is  re- 
flected by  the  amount  of  its  currency  held  by  the 
Fund.  If  the  United  States,  for  example, 
draws  (borrows)  from  the  Fund,  its  debt  will 
show  up  as  an  increase  in  the  Fund's  holdings  of 
dollars.  When  the  United  States  pays  its  debt, 
its  improved  position  with  the  Fund  will  show 
up  as  a  decrease  in  the  Fund's  holdings  of  dol- 
lars. Similarly,  when,  say,  Mexico  draws  dol- 
lars from  the  Fund,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  is  improved.  And  when  Mexico  re- 
purchases its  own  currency  from  the  Fund  by 
paying  dollars,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Fund  is  affected  as  though  the 
United  States  had  itself  put  dollars  in  the  Fund 
in  exchange  for  a  foreign  currency. 

To  sum  up,  the  position  of  a  country  in  the 
Fund  is  represented  by  the  Fund's  holdings 
of  its  currency  in  relation  to  its  quota,  the 
"normal"  position  being  represented  by  hold- 
ings equal  to  75  percent  of  quota.  A  decline 
in  that  percentage  means  an  improvement  in 
the  member's  position  (credit)  on  the  Fund's 
books ;  an  increase  in  that  percentage,  of  course, 
has  the  opposite  significance. 

The  Fund  Articles  provide  that  a  member 
may  not,  without  a  waiver  by  the  Executive 
Directors,  draw  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
25  percent  (net)  of  its  quota  in  a  period  of  12 
months,  nor  may  it  draw  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  Fund's  holdings  of  its  currency  equal 
200  percent  of  its  quota.6  The  25-percent  lim- 
itation has  frequently  been  waived  by  the 
Fund;  the  200-percent  limitation  has  not  yet 
been  waived. 


*  The  200-percent  limitation  means,  in  effect,  that, 
starting  with  a  currency  subscription  of  75  percent, 
a  member  may  not  make  net  drawings  in  excess  of  125 
percent  of  its  quota  without  a  waiver. 


Policies  on  Drawings 

In  deciding  on  a  member's  request  to  draw 
the  Fund  observes  the  following  policies: 

1.  For  a  drawing  that  does  not  raise  th< 
Fund's  holdings  of  the  member's  currenc} 
above  100  percent  of  its  quota,  the  member  wil 
receive  the  overwhelming  benefit  of  the  doubt 
This  policy  means  that  a  member  has  virtualb 
automatic  access  to  Fund  assistance  in  ai 
amount  equal  to  its  initial  gold  subscription,  ad 
justed  by  any  Fund  operations  in  its  currency 

2.  For  a  drawing  that  does  not  raise  th 
Fund's  holdings  above  125  percent  of  quota,  th< 
Fund  will  approve  if  the  member  shows  tha 
it  is  making  reasonable  efforts  to  deal  with  it 
financial  problems. 

3.  For  a  drawing  beyond  this  point,  the  Fun( 
requires  a  substantial  justification:  a  showing 
that  the  member  has  set  up  a  sound  progran 
aimed  at  establishing  or  maintaining  the  endur 
ing  stability  of  its  currency  at  a  realistic  rat' 
of  exchange.  Such  programs  of  currency  sta 
bilization  are  often  worked  out  by  members  ii 
consultation  with  the  Fund,  and  the  main  com 
mitments  of  a  stabilization  program  may  b 
formally  embodied  in  the  terms  on  which  th 
Fund  approves  the  member's  request  to  draw 

It  is  possible  for  a  member  that  perceives  th' 
likelihood  of  a  need  to  draw  on  the  Fund  ii 
the  near-term  future,  rather  than  immediately 
to  enter  into  a  standby  arrangement  with  th 
Fund.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  which  nor 
mally  runs  for  a  year,  the  member  is  assura 
of  access  to  the  Fund's  resources  up  to  an  agree< 
amount,  ordinarily  without  further  Fund  ac 
tion.  In  some  instances  drawings  under  i 
standby  arrangement  are  contingent  on  th 
maintenance  of  economic  policies  agreed  to  be 
tween  the  member  and  the  Fund. 

The  criteria  followed  by  the  Fund  in  ap 
proving  standby  arrangements — permissibl 
amounts,  terms  and  conditions,  etc. — are  th 
same  as  those  that  are  applied  to  immediat 
drawings.  The  standby  technique  has  prove* 
to  be  a  highly  useful  creation  of  the  Fund 
more  often  than  not  in  recent  years  drawing 
have  been  made  pursuant  to,  rather  than  i 
absence  of,  a  standby  arrangement. 

As  a  general  rule  a  member  that  draws  fror 
the  Fund  undertakes  to  repay  within  a  maxi 
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mum  period  of  3  to  5  years.  Earlier  repur- 
chases are  often  made,  either  voluntarily  or 
according  to  a  requirement  that  a  member  make 
a  repurchase  if  its  monetary  reserves  increase 
sufficiently.  Of  course,  a  member's  repurchase 
obligation  is  reduced  to  the  extent  that  other 
members  draw  its  currency  from  the  Fund. 
Repurchases  must  be  made  in  gold  or  in  a  con- 
vertible currency  that  is  below  the  75-percent 
level  in  the  Fund. 

Drawings  and  repurchase  operations  of  the 
Fluid  affect  the  position  of  both  the  country 
engaging  in  them  and  the  country  whose  cur- 
rency is  used.     A  country  in  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  of  its  own,  for  example,  might 
find  its  problems  complicated  by  drawings  in 
>irreney.  though  it  would  probably  welcome 
repurchases  made  in  its  currency.     It  is  there- 
fore the  policy  of  the  Fund,  following  consulta- 
tion with  interested  members,  to  use  its  influence 
tide  drawings  and  repurchases  into  specific 
■urrencies    in    the    light    of    the    balance-of- 
payments  and  reserve  positions  of  the  members 
and  of  the  size  of  the  Fund  holdings  of  various 
currencies. 
From  the  time  the  Fund  began  operations  in 
until  June  30,  1963,  the  members  have 
drawn  close  to  the  equivalent  of  $7  billion.    In 
the  period  1947-55  the  Fund's  operations  were 
quite  small :  drawings  averaged  less  than  $150 
million  a  year.     The  level  of  activity  of  the 
Fund  turned  up  sharply  after  1955,  and  in  the 
period  1956-62  drawings  averaged  almost  $800 
million  a  year.     Though  two  large  drawings 
by  the  United  Kingdom  were  important  factors 
in  raising  the  average,  drawings  by  the  smaller 
countries,  particularly  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, greatly  increased  in  number.     For  ex- 
ample, leaving  aside  the  United  Kingdom,  21 
members  drew  the  equivalent  of  almost  $1  bil- 
lion in  1961;  15  members  had  standby  facilities 
in  force  with  the  Fund  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  increase  in  the  Fund's  activity  in  recent 
vears  can  be  attributed  in  considerable  part  to 
a  greater  awareness  in  the  Fund  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  less  developed  countries  and  a 
irreater  awareness  in  those  countries  of  the 
the  ways  in  which  the  Fund  can  help  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems.  A  new  feature  of 
he  Fund's  policy  on  drawings  that  has  special 


relevance  for  the  less  developed  countries  is 
discussed  below. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  Fund 

The  tempo  of  the  development  of  the  Fund's 
activities  and  policies  has  picked  up  markedly 
in  response  to  changes  in  the  status  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  industrialized  countries  and  the 
increased  attention  that  the  world  is  giving  to 
the  problems  of  the  less  developed  areas.  The 
restoration  of  the  external  convertibility  of  the 
main  Western  European  currencies  at  the  end 
of  1958  may  be  marked  as  a  critical  point  in 
the  evolution  of  postwar  monetary  affairs. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Fund  decided  to 
go  forward  with  a  study  of  the  desirability  of 
an  expansion  in  the  size  of  member  quotas  to 
meet  prospective  needs  for  international  liquid- 
ity. This  study  was  promptly  followed  by 
positive  action;  Fund  quotas  were  increased 
from  about  $9  billion  in  1958  to  $14  billion  in 
1959  and  to  over  $15  billion  a  year  later. 
Quotas  were  generally  raised  by  50  percent, 
with  the  quotas  of  certain  countries  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  an  extra  measure  of  support  to 
the  Fund— Canada,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  Japan — raised  by  an  even  greater 
percentage.  Special  increases  were  also  made 
available  to  members  with  small  quotas.  By 
this  forehanded  action  the  Fund  was  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  new  problems  that  arose  for 
the  monetary  system  when,  following  the  res- 
toration of  convertibility,  traders  and  investors 
began  to  move  funds  internationally  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  monetary  system  was  put  to  repeated 
tests  of  its  resiliency  after  1959.  In  1960,  for 
example,  the  United  States  suffered  its  largest 
annual  payments  deficit  and  an  exceptionally 
heavy  gold  outflow  that  was  accompanied  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  by  an  extraordinary  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold  in  the  free  market  in 
London.  In  the  spring  of  1961  sterling  ex- 
perienced severe  pressures;  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1962,  the  Canadian  dollar  was  hard-pressed. 
Though  all  of  these  disturbances  were  success- 
fully dealt  with— in  some  instances  with  the 
assistance  of  drawings  on  the  Fund— it  became 
clear  by  1961  that  additional  measures  were 
needed  to  assure  that  the  Fund  could  play  its 
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proper  role  in  absorbing  shocks  to  the  mone- 
tary system  and,  by  its  manifest  strength,  dis- 
courage speculative  forays  against  the  curren- 
cies that  play  a  significant  role  in  the  system. 

After  extensive  negotiations  within  the  Fund 
and  with  the  countries  particularly  interested, 
the  Fund  in  January  1962  formulated  arrange- 
ments with  10  member  countries  7  whereby  it 
could  borrow  up  to  the  equivalent  of  $6  billion, 
including  $2  billion  from  the  United  States, 
when  it  needed  supplementary  resources  to  fore- 
stall or  cope  with  an  impairment  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  in  the  new  conditions 
of  widespread  convertibility,  including  greater 
freedom  for  short-term  capital  movements. 

These  general  borrowing  arrangements  do  not 
provide  for  enlarged  quotas  for  the  members; 
however,  by  establishing  the  Fund's  access  to 
additional  resources,  they  provide  assurance 
that  the  Fund  will  be  able  to  meet  its  needs  for 
usable  currencies  to  honor  fully  the  drawing 
rights  under  existing  quotas.  This  assurance  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  United  States 
in  view  of  the  size  of  its  quota,  which  is  more 
than  double  the  second  largest  quota  in  the 
Fund. 

Compensatory  Financing 

The  recent  progress  of  the  Fund  has  not  been 
confined  to  matters  of  mere  size.  In  the  past 
few  years  its  framework  of  policy  and  proce- 
dure has  been  improved  and  elaborated  in  a 
number  of  important  respects  in  response  to 
the  requirements  of  the  evolving  world  econ- 
omy. One  of  the  innovations  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  less  developed  countries.  In  March 
of  this  year,  following  detailed  studies  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  the  Fund  itself,  the  Fund  created 
new  compensatory  financing  arrangements  sup- 
plementary to  its  policies  on  drawings  described 
above,  designed  to  broaden  its  balance-of- 
payments  support  to  member  countries  that 
rely  heavily  on  the  export  of  primary  products. 

Under  its  established  practices  the  Fund  has 
in  the  past  financed  deficits  resulting  from  de- 
clines in  export  earnings,  and  frequent  draw- 
ings have  been  made  for  this  purpose.    The  new 

7  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962, 
p.  187. 


facility,  which  would  not  normally  exceed  2 
percent  of  a  member's  quota,  would  be  availabl 
when  the  Fund  is  satisfied  that  a  member 
experiencing  a  temporary  export  shortfall  ai 
tributable  largely  to  circumstances  beyond  it 
control.  The  Fund  must  also  be  satisfied  tha 
the  member  will  cooperate  with  the  Fund  it! 
an  effort  to  find,  where  required,  appropriat 
solutions  to  its  payments  difficulties.  The  Fun 
is  prepared  to  authorize  a  drawing  under  th, 
new  facility  even  if  it  should  require  a  waivt 
of  the  200-percent  limitation  described  abovi 

United  States  Interest  in  the  Fund 

The  United  States  has  had  a  deep  and  cor 
tinuing  interest  in  the  International  Monetar 
Fund  from  the  first  days  of  its  planning.  Th 
U.S.  Government  saw  in  the  nationalistic  an 
aggressive  economic  policies  that  characterize 
much  of  the  interwar  period  the  breedin. 
ground  of  international  discord  and  even  wai 
or  at  best  a  source  of  economic  weakness  ant 
instability.  The  United  States  believed  that  it 
own  interest  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperou 
world  could  be  served  only  by  an  internationa 
system  that,  by  and  large,  was  based  on  the  de 
centralized  competition  of  the  marketplace  pui 
sued  according  to  general  rules  of  nondiscrimi 
nation  and  fair  play.  This  was  the  concept  a 
the  heart  of  Cordell  Hull's  reciprocal  trad 
agreements  program;  broadly  applied  in  post 
war  financial  planning,  it  shaped  the  funda 
mental  character  of  the  Fund. 

If  this  were  the  only  link  between  the  Unite 
States  and  the  Fund,  the  relationship  betwee 
the  two  would  nevertheless  be  strong,  but  thei 
are,  of  course,  many  other  factors  of  signif 
cance  to  be  considered.  As  the  Fund  membe 
with  the  largest  quota,  the  United  States  ha 
held  a  leading  position  in  the  Fund's  affairs 
This  position  has  been  enhanced  by  the  pro 
foundly  important  fact  that  until  1961  the  Ui 
dollar  was  the  only  major  currency  that  wa 
convertible  under  the  Fund  Articles.  (Aboi 
2  years  elapsed  between  the  restoration  of  th 
external  convertibility  of  Western  Europea 
currencies,  in  practice,  and  the  establishment  c 
their  broader  convertibility  in  the  sense  of  th 
Fund  Articles.)  This  meant  that  the  busines 
of  the  Fund  was  done  mainly  in  U.S.  dollar; 
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With  only  a  few  exceptions,  drawings  were 
made  in  dollars  as  a  matter  of  choice;  repur- 
chases were  made  in  dollars  as  a  matter  of  law 
since,  under  the  Articles,  repurchases  may  not 
Uv  made  with  an  inconvertible  currency. 

U.S.  Standby  Arrangement 

Over  the  years  drawings  in  U.S.  dollars  (net 
of  repayments  and  other  transactions)  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  Fund's  dollar  holdings  by 
1959  to  about  $800  million  or  about  30  percent 
of  the  U.S.  quota  at  the  time.  This  provided 
the  United  States  with  a  large  creditor  posi- 
tion in  the  Fund,  usable  as  a  cushion  against 
market  pressure  later  on.  In  the  period  1960- 
69  the  Fund  received  about  $1,000  million  (net) 
through  heavy  transfers  of  dollars  to  the  Fund 
in  repurchase  operations.  These  transfers 
meant  that  there  were  fewer  dollars  owned  by 
other  holders  who  might  offer  them  for  sale  in 
the  exchange  markets,  adding  to  pressure  on  the 
dollar,  or  use  them  to  acquire  gold  from  the 
UJ&.  Treasury. 

By  the  beginning  of  1963,  however,  this  form 
of  relief  to  the  dollar  ended  as  the  Fund's  hold- 
ings of  dollars  approached  75  percent  of  the 
United  States  quota.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
Fund  may  not  accept  a  currency  in  a  repur- 
chase operation  when  the  75-percent  level  has 
been  reached.  In  these  circumstances  a  mem- 
ber holding  U.S.  dollars  could  not  use  them  to 
make  a  repurchase  from  the  Fund.  To  obtain 
the  means  to  pay  the  Fund,  the  member  would 
have  to  sell  its  dollars  in  the  market  for  another 
convertible  currency,  perhaps  at  a  discount 
from  par,  or  present  them  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
in  exchange  for  gold.  To  avoid  this  inconven- 
ience to  other  countries  and  the  potential,  un- 
necessary drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  stock,  the 
United  States  in  July  1963  requested  and  re- 
vived approval  for  a  standby  arrangement 
svith  the  Fund  under  which  the  United  States 
may  draw  up  to  $500  million  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies over  the  ensuing  12  months.8 

Drawings  under  the  standby  arrangement  are 
o  be  made  primarily  to  obtain  other  convertible 
-■urrencies  that  will  be  sold  at  par  for  dollars  to 
•ountries  about  to  make  repurchases  of  their 
>wn  currencies  from  the  Fund.    These  countries 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  258. 


will  then  be  able  to  make  their  repurchases  with 
the  currencies  bought  from  the  United  States. 
In  this  way  the  dollar  will  continue  to  be  readily 
available  to  carry  out  one  of  its  functions  as  a 
key  currency. 

The  standby  arrangement  is  of  considerable 
interest  technically;  but  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance is  its  opening  up  of  a  new,  fundamental 
aspect  of  United  States  relations  with  the 
Fund.  It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  and  able  to  call  upon 
the  Fund's  resources  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances. 

The  standby  arrangement  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Fund,  even  if  wholly  utilized, 
will  cover  only  about  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
drawing  rights  within  the  200-percent  limita- 
tion described  above.  As  the  result  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  Fund  through  the  general 
borrowing  arrangements  of  last  year,  the  Fund 
is  in  a  position  to  organize  the  resources  for  a 
much  larger  drawing  than  the  United  States 
may  make  under  the  standby  or  would  expect 
to  request  otherwise.  The  existence  of  this  re- 
serve of  strength  for  the  Fund  adds  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem in  general,  and  the  U.S.  dollar  in  particu- 
lar, to  withstand  the  pressures  that  arise  from 
time  to  time  in  the  exchange  markets  whether 
because  of  speculation,  international  differences 
in  interest  rates,  or  other  factors. 

Various  gold  transactions  of  the  Fund  have 
been  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  paid  to  the  Fund  more 
than  $1  billion  in  gold  as  part  of  its  subscrip- 
tion. In  the  other  direction  the  Fund  has  sold 
gold  amounting  to  $750  million  to  the  United 
States  to  replenish  its  dollar  holdings.  The 
Fund  has  also  utilized  $800  million  of  its  gold 
holdings  to  invest  in  U.S.  Treasury  bills  in 
order  to  augment  its  income  and  build  up  its 
reserve  account  under  an  arrangement  which 
permits  the  Fund  to  reacquire  the  same  amount 
of  gold  as  it  invested.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, the  gold  so  invested  is  part  of  the  gold 
stock  of  the  United  States. 

The  Fund  has  exercised  an  influence  on  trade 
and  financial  policy  that  has  been  of  substantial 
value  to  traders  and  business  firms  around  the 
world  and,  in  some  ways,  of  exceptional  sig- 
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nificance  to  United  States  firms.  As  indicated 
earlier,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Fund  to  facili- 
tate the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  multilateral  system 
of  payments  and  the  elimination  of  foreign 
exchange  restrictions.  The  Fund  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  success  in  the  furtherance  of  these 
objectives. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  U.S.  dollar  was  vir- 
tually the  only  important  currency  that  was 
convertible.  The  United  States  therefore  was 
not  only  adversely  affected  by  the  trade  and 
currency  restrictions  of  other  countries  but  suf- 
fered the  sharper  edge  of  the  sword  when  such 
restrictions  were  applied  in  a  discriminatory 
manner.  Thus,  though  the  Fund's  success  in 
promoting  freer  trade  and  payments  benefited 
the  free  world  in  general,  it  had  certain  extra, 
incidental  benefits  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  other  countries  of  the  so-called  dollar 
area  in  helping  to  rid  their  trade  and  financial 
relations  of  the  discriminatory  barriers  imposed 
by  other  countries. 

Help  to  Less  Developed  Countries 

The  Fund's  work  has  also  been  of  interest 
to  the  United  States  in  the  way  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  solution  of  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  countries  to  which  the  United  States 
has  provided  economic  development  assistance. 
Although  for  temporary  periods  economic  de- 
velopment and  currency  stability  may  appear 
to  be  competing  objectives  in  a  particular  coun- 
try, in  the  longer  run  they  are  partners  in  the 
sense  that  sustained  economic  growth  is  de- 
terred rather  than  stimulated  when  a  country's 
money  no  longer  commands  the  respect  of  the 
saver  and  the  entrepreneur  at  home  and  the 
investor  abroad. 

The  Fund,  through  its  technical  missions  and 
its  periodic  consultations  with  members,  has 
provided  guidance  on  financial  policy  and  train- 
ing in  financial  techniques  that  have  supported 
the  formulation  and  maintenance  of  responsible 
fiscal  programs  and  monetary  standards.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  serious  political  and  ad- 
ministrative barriers  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
moderate  financial  policies,  and  the  existence  of 
a  disinterested  body  like  the  Fund,  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  giving  difficult 


advice,  has  been  of  crucial  importance  to  th« 
officials  of  many  countries.  In  addition,  in 
provision  of  standby  arrangements  and  draw- 
ings of  foreign  exchange,  the  Fund  has  assisted 
a  number  of  the  less  developed  countries  ii 
balance-of -payments  difficulties  to  avoid  inter 
ruptions  in  their  economic  development  pro- 
grams that  might  otherwise  have  been  virtually 
inevitable. 

In  these  respects  the  work  of  the  Fund  ha 
helped  to  reinforce  programs  of  economic  as 
sistance  financed  by  the  United  States  and  othe 
industrialized  nations.  In  some  countries,  in, 
fact,  financial  stabilization  programs  have  beei 
jointly  financed  by  the  country  concerned  anc 
the  Fund,  along  with  governmental  bodies  anc 
commercial  banks  in  Western  Europe  and  th 
United  States. 

The  Future  of  the]Fund 

The  18  years  since  the  war  have  witnesse< 
profound  changes  in  the  political  and  economi 
environment  in  which  the  Fund  must  functior 
This  period  has  been  marked  by  the  emergenc 
of  dozens  of  new  sovereign  nations  as  colonia 
structures  have  been  dismantled.  Political  in 
dependence  has  brought  with  it  a  deep  desir 
for  rapid  economic  development,  often  accoro 
panied  by  a  strong  sense  of  economic  national 
ism.  At  the  same  time,  the  world  has  witnesse 
the  remarkable  recovery  of  the  economies  o 
"Western  Europe  and  the  unprecedented  movf 
ment  toward  their  integration.  And  the  worl 
has  been  experiencing  the  phenomenon  of 
large  and  prolonged  deficit  in  the  United  State 
balance  of  payments  which,  along  with  th 
measures  that  are  being  employed  to  reduc 
the  deficit,  has  necessarily  had  important  n 
percussions  outside  the  United  States. 

These  developments  have  made  their  mark  o 
the  international  monetary  system — on  the  pol 
cies  of  the  Fund  and  other  international  inst 
tutions;  on  the  forms  and  scope  of  monetar 
cooperation ;  on  the  strength  and  convertibilit 
of  national  currencies  and,  in  particular,  on  th 
position  of  the  main  reserve  currencies,  the  do 
lar  and  the  pound  sterling;  on  the  functionin 
of  the  foreign  exchange  and  gold  markets;  an 
on  the  conceptions  of  what  is  and  what  is  n( 
appropriate,  sound,  and  timely  in  national  an 
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international  financial  policy.  Though  we  can 
perceive  that  far-ranging  changes  in  the  mone- 
tary system  have  already  been  produced  by  the 
underlying  political  and  economic  forces  of  the 
postwar  period,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  transformation  of  the  system  is  fin- 
ished. A  significant  lag  between  cause  and 
necessary  effect  is  a  norm  in  human  affairs; 
finance,  a  conservative  discipline,  is  more  likely 
to  follow  the  norm  than  to  be  an  exception  to 
it.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  the  con- 
tinuation of  significant  change  in  the  financial 
system  even  after  the  pace  of  political  and 
economic  change  slows  down. 

The  character  of  the  international  monetary 
-vstem  is  fundamentally  affected  by  the  way  in 
which  countries  maintain  their  monetary  re- 
vives. In  the  postwar  period,  with  a  slow 
growth  in  the  reserves  of  monetary  gold  and 
with  the  dollar  commonly  used  for  private  in- 
ternational business  transactions  outside  the 
sterling  area,  banks,  business  firms,  and  official 
financial  institutions  have  depended  heavily  on 
the  accumulation  of  dollars  to  meet  their  needs 
for  reserves  and  working  balances.  The  dollars 
acquired  for  these  purposes  have  come  from, 
or  have  contributed  to,  the  deficits  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  which  continued  through- 
out the  1950's  (with  the  exception  of  1957)  even 
when  the  world  was  talking  about  the  "dollar 
shortage." 

The  restoration  of  the  external  convertibility 
of  sterling  and  the  other  currencies  of  Western 
Europe  at  the  end  of  1958  produced  a  basic 
change  in  the  significance  of  the  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments.  The  European 
countries,  by  their  joint  actions,  acknowledged 
that  they  had  achieved  a  major,  if  not  the  cen- 
tral, objective  in  the  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  finances  that  they  had  sought  since 
the  start  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  From  this 
point,  the  U.S.  payments  deficit  began  to 
iange  from  a  boon— at  least  for  the  countries 
?ager  for  additional  liquidity— to  a  problem. 
When  the  United  States  recognized  that  this 
stage  of  postwar  economic  progress  had  been 
cached,  it  became  necessary  to  devote  deliber- 
:«  attention  to  the  reduction  and  elimination 
>f  the  deficit. 

The  United  States'  determination  to  achieve 


payments  equilibrium,  though  generally  wel- 
comed as  necessary  and  desirable  and  though 
still  short  of  fulfillment,  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
concern:  the  possibility— some  would  say  cer- 
tainty—that the  world's  needs  for  additional 
liquidity  may  run  ahead  of  the  liquidity  pro- 
vided by  gold  (new  supplies  from  free-world 
gold  production,  sales  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
dishoarding) .  As  a  consequence,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  liquidity  in  the  form  of  dollars  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  payments  deficits,  the  growth  of 
the  world's  production  and  trade  would  be  seri- 
ously inhibited,  to  the  detriment  of  both  the 
industrialized  and  the  less  developed  countries. 
Yet  it  is  recognized  that,  in  time,  continued 
U.S.  deficits  would  so  increase  liquid  foreign 
claims  against  the  dollar  as  to  undermine  con- 
fidence in  its  strength  and  stability.  Thus  is 
the  liquidity  dilemma  posed  and  debated  by  fi- 
nancial specialists  in  and  outside  governments. 

Proposals  for  Solving  Liquidity  Problem 

Although  the  general  debate  seems  to  be  pro- 
ducing a  consensus  on  some  questions,  many 
deep-seated  differences  of  opinion  are  evident, 
particularly  among  the  nongovernmental  ex- 
perts. There  is  an  apparent  consensus  that  the 
world  does  not  suffer  from  a  general  shortage 
of  international  liquidity  at  present  and  is  not 
likely  to  in  the  immediate  future.  And  there  is 
a  growing  sense  of  uncertainty  whether  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  as  currently  con- 
stituted can  avoid  a  shortage  of  international 
liquidity  over  the  long  term.  Though  there  is 
no  consensus  on  the  probability  or  timing  of  the 
emergence  of  such  a  shortage,  a  general  sense 
of  uncertainty  or  unease  where  assurance  would 
be  highly  desirable  can  prove  to  be  a  forceful 
stimulus  to  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  crystal- 
lization of  expert  opinion  on  the  best  way  to 
act,  or  to  be  prepared  to  act,  in  advance  of  the 
emergence  of  a  liquidity  problem.  A  wide 
range  of  contradictory  proposals  has  been  pre- 
sented on  this  question,  mainly  by  experts  out- 
side of  official  circles.  A  few  that  have  at- 
tracted public  interest  will  be  briefly  described 
here. 

Some  of  the  experts  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  institutional  arrangements  as  they 
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are  about  other  aspects  of  the  monetary  system. 
In  this  area  proposals  have  been  made  to  in- 
crease international  liquidity  by  raising  the 
price  of  gold  to  a  new,  fixed  level.  A  step  of 
this  kind,  which  would  constitute  a  general  de- 
valuation of  currencies  in  terms  of  gold,  is  de- 
signed both  to  stretch  existing  gold  supplies 
and  to  stimulate  gold  production.  Some  of  its 
proponents  see  such  action  as  a  prerequisite  for 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard,  which  they  desire ; 
others,  however,  do  not  regard  that  objective  as 
realistic  or  desirable. 

Pointing  in  quite  a  different  direction,  pro- 
posals have  been  made  for  abandoning  fixed 
currency  values  and  operating  the  monetary 
system  with  flexible  exchange  rates.  Under 
such  a  system,  it  is  argued,  the  need  for  official 
reserves  would  be  largely  eliminated  since  pres- 
sures on  a  country's  payments  position  would 
rapidly  become  dissipated  through  their  effect 
on  the  exchange  rate  for  the  country's  currency. 
A  system  of  flexible  rates  is,  of  course,  incon- 
sistent with  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Fund's  charter,  and  its  introduction  would  im- 
ply a  fundamental  transformation  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  exchange  system  as  we  know  it 
today. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  debated  of  the  pro- 
posals that  look  toward  changes  in  the  institu- 
tional framework  of  the  monetary  system  are 
those  of  Professor  Robert  Triffin  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. His  early  writings  on  the  liquidity 
dilemma  did  much  to  precipitate  the  discussions 
of  the  past  several  years.  He  would  transform 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  by  empower- 
ing it  to  create  international  credit  (liquidity) 
in  amounts  determined  by  international  agree- 
ment. Countries  would  no  longer  hold  dollars, 
sterling,  or  other  currencies  in  their  reserves 
but  would  deposit  them,  including  the  large 
holdings  already  in  existence,  in  the  Fund  where 
they  would  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  exchange  markets.  A  part  of  a 
country's  gold  reserves  would  also  be  deposited 
with  the  Fund.  Thus,  under  the  Triffin  pro- 
posals, the  Fund  would  become  a  "central  bank 
of  central  banks,"  standing  in  relation  to  the 
central  banks  of  member  countries  roughly  in 
the  way  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  stand  in  re- 
lation to  the  commercial  banks  in  the  United 


States.  The  assignment  of  such  power  to  a; 
international  institution  is  one  of  the  most  con 
troversial  features  of  the  Triffin  proposals. 

A  different  approach  to  the  modification  o 
the  Fund  has  been  presented  by  I"2dward  M 
Bernstein,  formerly  director  of  the  Researcl 
Department  at  the  Fund.  Mr.  Bernstein  woul< 
strengthen  the  monetary  system  by  providing 
for  a  "reserve  settlement  account"  in  the  Fun( 
to  be  used  to  offset  the  effects  of  capital  move 
ments  and  by  incorporating  into  the  monetar 
reserves  of  members  their  rights  to  draw  on  th< 
Fund.  The  reserve  settlement  account  woulc 
be  financed  by  borrowing  from  the  member 
(i.e.  selling  them  Fund  debentures) ;  the  in 
tegration  of  drawing  rights  into  national  re 
serves  would  follow  from  the  establishment  o 
much  greater  automaticity  in  the  Fund's  lend 
ing  operations  than  exists  today. 

Another  suggestion  of  special  interest  wa 
presented  at  last  year's  meeting  of  the  Boarc 
of  Governors  of  the  Fund  by  Reginald  Maud 
ling,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Governo 
of  the  Fund  for  the  United  Kingdom.  He  pro 
posed  that  study  could  usefully  be  given  to  thr 
development  of  a  system  of  cooperation  amonj 
the  leading  trading  countries  in  the  form  of  ; 
mutual  currency  account  in  the  Fund.  He  in 
dicated  that  he  had  in  mind  a  multilatera 
arrangement  under  which  a  country  enjoying 
a  payments  surplus  could  deposit  its  net  re 
ceipts  of  foreign  currencies  in  a  special  Fun( 
account,  thereby  acquiring  claims  which  it  coulc 
use  when  its  own  payments  position  turned  ad 
verse.  The  Chancellor  made  clear  that  his  sug 
gestions  were  not  intended  to  represent  the  fina 
views  of  his  Government  or  to  preclude  th< 
development  or  consideration  of  other  ideas.  I* 
seems  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Britisl 
Government  may  present  new  or  additiona 
conceptions  as  its  study  of  these  questions 
progresses. 

U.S.  Position  on  Long-Term  Liquidity 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  long 
term  liquidity  issues  has  been  stated  most  com 
prehensively  by  the  President  in  his  messagi 
of  July  18, 1963, 9  as  follows : 


'Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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Our  efforts  to  strengthen  these  defenses  [i.e.  the 
defenses  of  the  international  monetary  system  against 
raids  on  a  major  currency]  will  continue.  While  this 
process  is  taking  place,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  study  and  discuss  with  other  countries  meas- 
ures which  might  he  taken  for  a  further  strengthening 
>f  the  international  monetary  system  over  the  longer 
run.  The  U.S.  interest  in  the  continuing  evolution  of 
the  system  inaugurated  at  the  time  of  Bretton  Woods 
la  not  a  result  of  our  current  payments  deficit — rather 
it  reflects  our  concern  that  adequate  provision  be  made 
for  the  growth  of  international  liquidity  to  finance 
spurting  world  trade  over  the  years  ahead.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  reasons  that  new  sources  of  liquidity  may 
well  be  needed  is  that,  as  we  close  our  payments  gap, 
we  will  cut  down  our  provision  of  dollars  to  the  rest 
if  the  world. 

As  yet,  this  Government  is  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend any  specific  prescription  for  long-term  improve- 
ment of  the  international  monetary  system.  But  we 
ire  studying  the  matter  closely ;  we  shall  be  discussing 
•ossible  improvements  with  our  friends  abroad;  and 
mr  minds  will  be  open  to  their  initiatives.  We  share 
heir  view  that  the  problem  of  improving  the  payments 
nechanism  is  one  that  demands  careful  joint  delibera- 
iou.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  pretend  that  talk 
^f  long-range  reform  of  the  system  is  any  substitute 
'"r  the  actions  that  we  ourselves  must  take  now. 

The   defenses  mentioned   by  the   President 
been  developed  over  the  past  2  years  by 
he  United  States  in  cooperation  with  a  num- 
>er  of  other  countries.     They  include  the  $6 
ullion  borrowing  arrangement  for  the  Fund 
is  well  as  techniques  of  more  limited  scope. 
•V  example,  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
ries  have  been  effectively  carrying  out  joint 
operations  through  the  Bank  of  England  to 
■aintain  stability  in  the  London  gold  market. 
The  Federal  Eeserve  Bank  of  New  York,  acting 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  for  the 
Treasury,  now  actively  intervenes  in  dollar  ex- 
hange  markets,  forward  and  spot,  in  order  to 
esist  speculative  disturbances  and  promote  or- 
arly  market  conditions.    The  Federal  Reserve 
ystem  has  established  a  network  of  swap  ar- 
angements  with  most  of  the  major  foreign 
entral  banks  which  provide  ready  access,  on  a 
eciprocal  basis,  to  specified  amounts  of  short- 
?rm  credit  in  foreign  currencies  aggregating 
lore  than  $1.5  billion.    And  the  Treasury  has 
Produced,  on  an  experimental  but  nevertheless 
ubstantial   scale,   new    forms   of   U.S.   Gov- 
rnment    securities— including   nonmarketable 
ledium-term  certificates  denominated  in  for- 


eign currencies— that  have  been  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  foreign  central  banks  and  have 
thus  proved  useful  in  reducing  the  possibility 
of  calls  on  the  U.S.  gold  stock. 

The  United  States  includes  in  its  interna- 
tional reserves  the  convertible  foreign  curren- 
cies acquired  by  these  and  other  means.  To 
the  extent  that  the  acquisition  of  such  curren- 
cies may  properly  be  enlarged  when  the  present 
payments  deficit  is  ended,  the  United  States 
could  avoid  curtailing  the  supply  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  now  provided  by  the  deficit. 
This  approach  to  meeting  the  liquidity  needs  of 
an  expanding  world  economy  was  indicated  by 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  in  its  au- 
thorization of  February  1962  for  the  foreign 
exchange  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  practical  exploration  of  its  po- 
tential scope  will  necessarily  await  a  reversal 
in  the  U.S.  payments  position. 

Although,  aside  from  the  long-term  aspects 
of  the  foregoing  measures,  the  United  States 
has  not  made  any  proposals  for  the  reform  of 
the  monetary  system  over  the  long  run,  U.S. 
officials  have  made  it  plain  that  they  regard 
certain  proposals  to  be  unacceptable.    In  a  cur- 
rent statement,  for  example,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
Robert  V.  Roosa,  has  explained  once  again  why 
the  U.S.  Government  is  convinced  that  neither 
a  change  in  the  price  of  gold  nor  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  flexible  exchange  rates  would 
contribute  to  a  strengthening  of  the  monetary 
system.10    In  the  conclusion  of  this  statement 
Mr.  Roosa  has  summarized  the  main  lines  of 
probable  inquiry  for  future  governmental  study 
of  the  reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system.    There  is  one  common  feature  of  the 
several  alternatives  for  reform  that  he  enumer- 
ates, namely,  an  enlargement  of  the  resources 
or  of  the  powers  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

As  Mr.  Roosa  indicates,  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  whether  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  world  through  the  ordinary  evolution  of  its 
present  principles  and  institutions  or  whether 

10  See  "Reforming  the  International  Monetary  Sys- 
tem," Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  42,  no.  1,  Oct.  1963,  pp. 
107-122. 
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governments  will  eventually  conclude  that  a 
more  decisive  reshaping  of  the  system  is  needed. 
But  whatever  the  outcome,  the  world — both  the 
industrialized  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries— will  surely  require  more  rather  than  less 
monetary  cooperation  and  will  probably  need, 
in  time,  enlarged  access  to  a  centralized  source 
of  international  liquidity.  To  follow  the  logic 
of  the  argument  is  to  conclude  that  the  world 
will  place  increasing  responsibility  on  the  Fund 
over  the  years  and  that,  important  as  the  Fund 
has  been  in  influencing  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  free  world  in  the  past,  it  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  important  in  the  future. 

President  Kennedy  and  General  Clay 
Urge  Restoration  of  Aid  Funds 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  remarks  made  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the 
Security  of  the  Free  World,  at  a  news  confer- 
ence held  at  Squaw  Island,  Hyannis  Port, 
Mass.,  on  August  30. 

White  House  press  release  (Hyannis,  Mass.)  dated  August  30 

President  Kennedy:  Good  morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  General  Clay  and  Mr.  [David 
E.]  Bell,  the  Director  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  and  I  have  met  this  morning  to  con- 
sider what  actions  we  could  take  to  strengthen 
the  mutual  security  program  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  adequately  financed  and  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  assure  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  for- 
eign policy  will  be  maintained  in  the  coming 
months. 

This  matter  is  now  before  the  Congress 1  but, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  before  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

This  program  of  mutual  security  has  helped 
protect  the  independence  of  dozens  of  countries 
since  1945.    Most  importantly,  it  has  protected 


1  For  a  statement  made  by  President  Kennedy  at  his 
news  conference  on  Aug.  20,  together  with  the  text  of 
a  letter  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  and  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Rusk 
on  Aug.  23  following  action  by  the  House  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  9,  1963,  p.  399. 


the  security  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Unite* 
States.  This  effort  is  by  no  means  over.  W 
are  going  to  have  a  difficult  struggle  in  th 
19C0's.  The  peaceful  coexistence  which  is  fre 
quently  talked  about  will  be  very  intense  i 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  Ameria 
This  struggle  is  going  on  every  day,  and  I  thin 
that  the  United  States  has  a  part  in  it,  as  d 
other  countries,  and  I  am  confident  the  Amei 
ican  people  will  recognize  this  effort  involve 
their  security,  the  maintenance  of  freedom,  an 
our  peace. 

I  am  particularly  glad  General  Clay  came  u 
this  morning,  as  he  studied  this  program  ver 
carefully  and  he  continues  to  be  head  of  th 
committee  which  oversees  the  aid  program  an 
advises  with  us  on  it.2  He  might  have  a  wor 
to  say  on  the  matter. 

General  Clay:  We  are,  of  course,  fully  awax 
of  the  action  that  has  been  taken  with  respec 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  We  on  the  committee  ar 
greatly  concerned  in  two  fields  particularly- 
it  has  endangered  the  whole  program — and  tha 
is  in  the  reduction  of  the  funds  available  fo 
our  military  aid  and,  further,  in  the  reduction 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  think  thes 
reductions  in  the  authorization  have  gone  to 
far  and  that  they  could  seriously  endanger  thes 
programs. 

We  are  certainly  most  anxious  that  thes 
programs  continue;  that  there  be  sufficient  an 
thorization  for  the  appropriations  to  permi 
the  jobs  to  be  done.  Above  all,  we  hope  tha 
they  will  be  considered  as  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  people  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
It  is  to  this  end  that  certainly  we  on  the  com 
mittee  are  going  to  work,  Mr.  President. 

President  Kennedy:  Thank  you  very  mucl 
General. 

The  Press:  Mr.  President,  what  strategy  ar 
you  going  to  try  to  use  to  get  the  total  amoun 
increased  now? 

President  Kennedy:  It  is  not  a  question  o 
strategy.  We  are  trying  to  point  out  ver 
clearly  how  significant  these  programs  are. 

General  Clay  has  already  pointed  out  the  ei 
feet  of  these  cuts  on  Latin  America,  which  i 


2  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  31,  1962,  p.  1007 
Mar.  4,  1963,  p.  329 ;  Mar.  25,  1963,  p.  431 ;  and  Apr.  l«r 
1963,  p.  574. 
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perhaps  the  most  critical  area  in  the  world  to- 
lay,  the  effects  on  our  military  assistance  pro- 
;r;iins  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  South 
Het-Xam,  Thailand,  South  Korea. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  the  Ameri- 
■an  people  understand  that  this  is  a  matter 
vhich  involves  the  security  and  the  balance  of 
)ower  all  over  the  world.  So  we  are  going  to 
'ontinue  to  work  with  the  Congress. 

General  Clay  and  his  committee  will  continue 
0  make  an  effort  to  bring  this  home  to  the 
Vmerican  people  as  well  as  to  the  Members  of 
^ongress. 

This  is  a  matter  which  involves  very  greatly 
he  security  of  our  country.  This  is  the  same 
that  was  held  by  President  Eisenhower, 
he  same  view  that  was  held  by  President  Tru- 
nan,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  three  Presidents 
n  a  row,  sitting  where  they  do  and  bearing 
^articular  constitutional  responsibilities  for 
oreign  policy,  should  all  feel  that  this  program 
s  most  important,  most  effective,  most  essen- 
lal,  and  we  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
ome  to  share  that  view. 

The  Press:  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  there 
as  been  a  significant  swing  in  the  public's 
love  away  from  support  for  foreign  aid  ? 

President  Kennedy:  I  don't  think  people  en- 
oy  carrying  this  burden.  I  never  thought  they 
id.  I  always  thought  in  the  forties  and  the 
fties  and  the  sixties  that  there  were  reserva- 
ons  about  it,  I  think  that  is  quite  obvious, 
tit  I  think  in  the  final  analysis  most  of  them 
^alize  that  it  is  as  essential  a  part  of  our  effort 
;  the  appropriations  for  national  defense, 
'his  money  is  spent,  nearly  all  of  it,  in  the 
nited  States,  and  it  helps  keep  the  freedom 
t  this  country  of  ours.  It  represents  much 
*s  of  a  percentage  of  our  wealth  than  it  did 
iring  the  Marshall  Plan  days.  I  think  the 
merican  people  realize  that  freedom  does  not 
>me  cheaply  or  easily. 

The  Press:  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Foreign 
elations  Committee  has  not  completed  its  ae- 
on on  the  authorization  bill.  Is  there  any 
*5Sibility  of  getting  a  higher  figure  and  then 
it  of  conference  getting  a  fairly  reasonable 
w? 

President  Kennedy:  We  hope  so. 

The  Press:  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to 


seek  the  restoration  of  the  entire  amount  cut 
by  the  House  from  the  Senate,  or  is  there  some 
new  figure  that  you  gentlemen  have  agreed 
upon  ? 

President  Kennedy:  No,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  get  a  figure  as  close  to  the  recommendations. 
Obviously,  we  won't  get  all  the  recommenda- 
tions but  as  close  to  the  recommendations  as  we 
can  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
in  the  Senate.  Then  there  must  be  a  confer- 
ence. After  that,  there  must  be  consideration 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  So  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  Senate  give  us  as  much 
help  as  it  can  in  this  program. 

The  Press:  Mr.  President,  does  this  program 
look  differently  to  you  now  that  you  are  in  the 
White  House  than  it  did  when  you  were  in 
Congress  ? 

President  Kennedy:  No.  I  supported  it  very 
strongly  in  the  Congress  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Obviously,  a  President  has  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  as  I 
have  said,  constitutionally.  Therefore,  as  I 
see  very  clearly  how  vital  this  program  is  in 
all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America — you  can 
see  it  week  in  and  week  out — as  well  as  in  these 
other  countries,  I  perhaps  feel  it  more  strongly 
in  the  same  sense  that  General  Eisenhower  did. 
But  I  supported  this  program  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  it  is  essential.  I  think  it  is  essential. 
I  think,  as  I  say,  I  put  it  right  alongside  of  our 
defense  appropriation. 

The  Press:  Mr.  President,  in  your  meeting 
this  morning  was  there  any  discussion  of  re- 
vamping the  program  in  terms  of  what  the 
House  has  done? 

President  Kennedy:  No.  This  program  we 
set  up.  Then  General  Clay  and  his  group, 
which  included  Mr.  Eugene  Black  of  the  World 
Bank,  Mr.  [Robert  A.]  Lovett,  and  others, 
looked  at  it.  They  made  some  proposals.3  We 
reduced  our  request  of  the  authorization  after 
their  report  came  in.     They  recommended  a 

3  The  Scope  and  Distribution  of  United  States  Mili- 
tary and  Economic  Assistance  Programs:  Report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  The  Committee  to 
Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free  World,  March  20, 
1963;  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402  (price  15  cents). 
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figure  of  over  $4  billion.  This  figure  now,  of 
course,  in  the  House  is  almost  $600  million  less 
than  that. 

As  I  say,  we  have  not  even  gone  through  the 
appropriating  procedure,  which  is  usually  less 
than  the  authorization.  This  will  mean,  as  Mr. 
Bell  pointed  out,  that  the  United  States  will 
not  fulfill  its  commitments  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  we  are  going  to  say  to  the 
Latin  American  people  that  we  are  not  going 
to  do  what  we  said  we  were  going  to  do.  It  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  cut  back  on  our  mili- 
tary assistance  to  countries  which  are  right  on 
the  firing  line,  and  it  will  mean  that  a  good 
many  of  these  programs  in  countries  of  long- 
term  development  loans  will  come  to  an  end. 
I  think  it  will  limit  very  much  our  ability  to 
influence  events  in  these  areas.  That  is  why  I 
am  very  anxious  to  see  the  program  restored. 

The  Press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


United  States  Tariff  Schedules 
Made  Effective  by  President 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  I  have  caused  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  " 
in  conformity  with  Section  101(d)  of  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962  (P.L.  87-456,  76  Stat.  72)  ; 

Whereas  I  have  taken  such  action  as  I  deem  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  United  States  schedules  annexed  to 
foreign  trade  agreements  into  conformity  with  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  as  provided  for 
in  Section  102  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended  (P.L.  87-456,  76  Stat.  72,  as  amended  by 


1  No.  3548 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  9279. 

2  Part  II,  F.R.  of  Aug.  17,  1963,  28  F.R.  8599,  as  cor- 
rected by  F.R.  of  Aug.  20,  1963,  28  F.R.  9131.  [Foot- 
note in  original.]  The  schedules,  annotated  for  statis- 
tical purposes,  are  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402,  at  a  subscription  price  of  $5.00 
($1.25  additional  for  foreign  mailing).  The  subscrip- 
tion price  includes  supplementary  material  for  an  in- 
definite period. 


Section  257(g)  of  P.L.  87-794,  76  Stat.  882)  ;  and 

Whereas  I  have  determined  that  the  rates  ai 
provisions  proclaimed  in  paragraph  1  of  this  procl 
mation  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  t< 
eign  trade  agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
a  party : 

Now,  Therefore,  I  John  F.  Kennedy,  President 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  auth( 
ity  of  the  Constitution  and  statutes,  including  Seeti< 
102  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  as  amende 
do  proclaim : 

1.  The  rates  of  duty  in  column  numbered  1  ' 
Schedules  1  to  8,  inclusive  (except  the  rates  for  t 
items  listed  in  Annex  A'  which  is  attached  and  ma> 
a  part  of  this  proclamation ) ,  and  the  other  provisio 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  which  i 
late  thereto ; 

2.  The  temporary  modifications  set  forth  in  Part 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Unit 
States ; 

3.  The  additional  import  restrictions   set  forth 
Part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  £ 
United  States ;  and 

4.  The  nations  or  areas  and  countries  set  forth  i 
general  headnote  3(d)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  t! 
United  States  (relating  to  the  treatment  of  produc 
of  certain  Communist-dominated  nations  or  areas). 

The  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  shall  t| 
come  effective  as  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrav 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  Augu 
31, 1963. 

As  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  war 
house,  for  consumption  on  or  after  August  31,  196 
the  provisions  of  all  prior  proclamations  which  pr 
vide  for  customs  treatment  inconsistent  with  the  Tari 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  supersede 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hai 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri< 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fir 

day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nin 

[6eal]     teen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  I 

dependence  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri< 

the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 


//fl*\  *  /ww/ 


/ 


By  the  President : 
George  W.  Ball, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


1  Not  printed  here ;  for  text,  see  28  Fed  Reg.  9280. 
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Vice  President  Johnson  Visits 
Five  North  European  Countries 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
August  31  (press  release  445  dated  August  29) 
that  Vice  President  Johnson  would  leave  Wash- 
ington on  September  2  to  pay  state  visits  to 
north  European  countries. 

The  Vice  President  will  represent  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Nation  on  a  15,000-mile  mis- 
sion to  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Iceland.  He  will  also  visit  Thule  Air  Force 
Base  in  Greenland  and  will  return  to  Washing- 
ton about  September  19. 

The  Vice  President  will  hold  private  talks 
with  the  prime  ministers  and  other  high-rank- 
ing officials  of  the  five  nations.  Discussions  are 
expected  to  center  primarily  around  the  effect 
that  new  world  trade  patterns  will  have  on 
Scandinavia. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
\  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as  those 
'sled  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
n  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
■e  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United 
nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 

ecurity  Council 

setter  dated  July  18,  1963,  from  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  trans- 
mitting an  OAS  Council  resolution  on  the  situation 
between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti.  S/5373 
July  26,  1963.     65  pp. 

'able  dated  July  28,  1963  from  the  President  of  the 
Conference  of  Heads  of  African  and  Malagasy  States 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
in  support  of  Afro-Asian  draft  resolution  on  libera- 
tion of  still  dependent  African  territories.  S/5376 
July  29, 1963.     1  p. 

otter  dated  July  31,  1963,  from  the  representative 
or  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  transmitting  a 
message  from  the  South  African  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  regarding  that  Government's  decision 
not  to  participate  in  the  Council's  discussion  of  South 
African  policy.  S/5381.  July  31,  1963.  3  pp 
etter  dated  August  2,  1963,  from  the  representatives 
r  Ghana,  Guinea,  Morocco,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
'  ouncil  on  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  S/ 
5382.     August  5, 1963.     9  pp. 

ram  dated  August  5,  1963,  from  the  Haitian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Caribbean,   S/5383  and  Corr.  1  and  2 
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August  6-7,  1903,  5  pp. ;  letter  dated  August  8,  1963, 
from  the  representative  of  Haiti  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  S/5391,  August  12 
1963,  2  pp. 


General  Assembly 

The  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  : 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General  enclosing  an  Inter- 
national   Labor   Organization   document  concern- 
ing South  African  participation  in  ILO.     A/5454 
July  23, 1963.    44  pp. 
Note  verbale  dated  July  24,  1963,  from  the  repre- 
sentative  of   Nepal   addressed   to   the   Secretary- 
General.     A/5457.     July  25,  1963.     2  pp. 
Letter  dated  July  25,  1963,  from  the  representative 
of  Yugoslavia  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General. 
A/5458.     July  26, 1963.     2  pp. 
Comments   received   from   governments   and    interna- 
tional organizations  and  institutions  regarding  the 
technical  assistance  to  promote  the  teaching,  study, 
dissemination   and   wider   appreciation   of   interna- 
tional law.     A/5455.     July  25,  1963.     65  pp. 
Reports  of  the  Special  Committee  on   the   Situation 
With  Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries     and     Peoples.       South     West     Africa, 
A/5446/Add.2,    July    26,    1963,    72    pp.;     Southern 
Rhodesia,  A/5446/Add.3,  July  30,  1963,  and  Corr.  1, 
August  3, 1963, 114  pp. 
Draft  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial    Discrimination.      Notes   by    the    Secretary- 
General  :  A/5459,  July  29,  1963,  6  pp. ;  A/5460,  July 
29, 1963, 2  pp.  '         ' 

Draft  Declaration  on  the  Right  of  Asylum.  Note  by 
the  Secretary-General.  A/5461.  July  29, 1963.  1  p. 
Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights. 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/5462.  July  29, 
1963.  3  pp. 
Measures  To  Accelerate  the  Promotion  of  Respect  for 
Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms:  Report 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Note  by  the 
Secretary-General.     A/5463.     July  30,    1963.     2   pp. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament. 
Reply  of  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public, E/3736/Add.  4,  June  4,  1963,  2  pp. ;  reply  of 
the  Government  of  France,  E/3736/Add.  7,  June  25, 
1963,  1  p. ;  reply  of  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
E/3736/Add.8,  3  pp. 

World  Economic  Trends:  Economic  Projections  and 
Development  Planning.  Progress  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General including  a  work  programme  for  the 
Economic  Projections  and  Programming  Centre  of 
the  Bureau  of  General  Economic  Research  and  Poli- 
cies.    E/3764.     June  5,  1963.     29  pp. 

Proposals  for  a  Priority  Programme  of  Co-ordinated 
Action  in  the  Field  of  Water  Resources  Within  the 
Framework  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Dec- 
ade. Report  of  the  United  Nations  Water  Resources 
Development  Centre.     E/3760.     June  6, 1963.     25  pp. 

Decentralization  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Activities 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Strengthening  of  the  Re- 
gional Economic  Commissions.  Report  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General.    E/3786.     June    10,   1963.     28  pp. 

United  Nations   Conference   on   International   Travel 
and  Tourism : 
Facilitation  of  Governmental  Formalities  Regarding 
Travel.     Report  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization,  giving  an  account  of  the  perti- 
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nent  conclusions  reached  at  the  sixth  session  of 
its  Facilitation  Division,  Mexico  City,  March  19- 
April  3, 1963.     E/CONF.47/10.     June  10, 1963.     37 
pp. 
Reports  prepared  by  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  and  the   United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa.     E/CONF.47/11. 
June  11,  1963.     36  pp. 
Definition  of  "Tourist"  or  "Temporary  Visitor."     Re- 
port submitted  by  the  International  Union  of  Offi- 
cial Travel  Organisations.     E/CONF.47/12.    June 
12,  1963.     32  pp. 
Financing  of  Economic  Development:  United  Nations 
Capital  Development   Fund.     Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General regarding  views  expressed  by  various 
governments.     E/3790.     June  14,  1963.     24  pp. 
World  Economic  Survey,  1962,  Part  II :  Current  Eco- 
nomic Developments.     Introduction,  E/3761,  June  20, 
1963,  14  pp. ;  chapter  1,  Recent  Trends  in  Industrial 
Countries,  E/3761/Add.l,  May  27, 1963,  63  pp. ;  chap- 
ter  3,    Recent   Trends    in    the   Centrally    Planned 
Economies,  E/3761/Add.3,  June  7,  1963,  71  pp. 
Committee  for  Industrial  Development:  Questionnaire 
on  Industrial  Planning  and  Development.     Reply  of 
the     Government     of    Portugal.     E/C.5/24/Add.35. 
July  15,  1963.    62  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  Mexico  Sign  Convention 
Settling  Chamizal  Boundary 


Press  release  448  dated  August  29 
DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 


vice  and  consent  to  ratification.  If  it  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  two  Senates,  the  D< 
partment  will  seek  enabling  legislation  an 
appropriations  from  the  United  States  Cor 
gress  to  provide  for  execution  of  its  terms  so  fs 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  Thereafte 
in  accordance  with  the  convention,  the  Unite 
States  Section  of  the  International  Boundar 
and  Water  Commission  would  proceed  to  su 
quire  the  lands  and  structures  to  be  transferre 
to  Mexico,  and  when  the  lands  have  been  eva< 
uated,  and  the  structures  passing  intact  1 
Mexico  have  been  paid  for  by  a  Mexican  banl 
ing  institution,  these  lands  and  structun 
would  be  transferred  to  Mexico.  The  Mexica 
Government  would  at  the  same  time  transfer  i 
the  United  States  approximately  one-half  < 
Cordova  Island,  a  Mexican  enclave  north  of  tl 
present  channel  of  the  Eio  Grande.  The  Inte 
national  Commission  would  then  relocate  tl 
Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso  so  that  all  Mexican  te 
ritory  in  that  area  would  be  south  of  the  ne 
river  channel. 

This  is  the  first  bilateral  treaty  conclude 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  since  1949  ar 
the  first  major  boundary  agreement  reach* 
since  1933.  The  Department  of  State  loo) 
upon  the  Chamizal  convention  as  a  notab 
achievement  in  inter- American  relations  and  | 
a  major  contribution  in  the  peaceful  settleme) 
of  boundary  disputes. 


A  Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  for  the 
Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the  Chamizal  was 
concluded  at  Mexico  City  on  August  29.  Am- 
bassador Thomas  C.  Mann  signed  for  the 
United  States,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Mexico,  Manuel  Tello,  signed  for  Mexico.  A 
copy  of  the  English  version  of  the  convention  is 
attached. 

This  convention  comprises  essentially  the 
proposed  terms  of  settlement  announced  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Mexican  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Relations  on  July  18  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Presidents  of  the  two  countries.1 

The  convention  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
respective  Senates  of  the  two  countries  for  ad- 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1963,  p.  199. 


TEXT  OF  CONVENTION 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATI 

OF    AMERICA    AND    THE    UNITED    MEXICA 

STATES  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PRO 

LEM  OF  THE  CHAMIZAL 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Me: 
can  States: 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  good-neighborliness  whi 
has  made  possible  the  amicable  solution  of  vario 
problems  which  have  arisen  between  them ; 

Desiring  to  arrive  at  a  complete  solution  of  the  pr< 
lem  concerning  El  Chamizal,  an  area  of  land  situat 
to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  El  Paso-Ciud 
Juarez  region; 

Considering  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Depa 
ment  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ministry 
Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico  of  July  17,  1963,  ha 
been  approved  by  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Republic 

Desiring  to  give  effect  to  the  1911  arbitration  awa 
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i  today's  circumstances  and  in  keeping  with  the  joint 

mimunique  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
f  Mexico  issued  on  June  30, 1962 ; 3  and 

Convinced  of  the  need  for  continuing  the  program 
t  rectification  and  stabilization  of  the  Rio  Grande 

hich  has  been  carried  out  under  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
ention  of  February  1,  1933,"  by  improving  the  channel 
i  the  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez  region, 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  and  for  this 
urpose  have  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
"nomas  C.  Mann,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
jnerica  to  Mexico,  and 

The  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  Manuel 
'ello,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Relations, 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  re- 
>ective  Full  Powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due 
>rm,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 
In  the  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez  sector,  the  Rio  Grande 
mil  be  relocated  into  a  new  channel  in  accordance 
ith  the  engineering  plan  recommended  in  Minute  No. 
4  of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
ission,  United  States  and  Mexico.  Authentic  copies 
'  the  Minute  and  of  the  map4  attached  thereto,  on 
hich  the  new  channel  is  shown,  are  annexed  to  this 
invention  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Article  2 
The  river  channel  shall  be  relocated  so  as  to  trans- 
r  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  a 
net  of  823.50  acres  composed  of  366.00  acres  in  the 
bamizal  tract,  193.16  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
srdova  Island,  and  264.34  acres  to  the  east  of  Cor- 
>va  Island.  A  tract  of  193.16  acres  in  the  northern 
irt  of  Cordova  Island  will  remain  to  the  north  of  the 
ver. 

Article  3 
The  center  line  of  the  new  river  channel  shall  be  the 
ternational  boundary.  The  lands  that,  as  a  result 
the  relocation  of  the  river  channel,  shall  be  to  the 
'rth  of  the  center  line  of  the  new  channel  shall  be 
e  territory  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
nds  that  shall  be  to  the  south  of  the  center  line  of 
e  new  channel  shall  be  the  territory  of  the  United 
exican  States. 

Article  4 
-No  payments  will  be  made,  as  between  the  two  Gov- 
nments,  for  the  value  of  the  lands  that  pass  from  one 
untry  to  the  other  as  a  result  of  the  relocation  of  the 

1  Ibid.,  July  23, 1962,  p.  135. 
'  48  Stat.  1621. 
'  Not  printed  here. 


international  boundary.  The  lands  that,  upon  reloca- 
tion of  the  international  boundary,  pass  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other  shall  pass  to  the  respective  Govern- 
ments in  absolute  ownership,  free  of  any  private  titles 
or  encumbrances  of  any  kind. 

Article  5 

The  Government  of  Mexico  shall  convey  to  the  Banco 
Nacional  Hipotecario  Urbano  y  de  Obras  Publicas,  S.A., 
titles  to  the  properties  comprised  of  the  structures 
which  pass  intact  to  Mexico  and  the  lands  on  which 
they  stand.  The  Bank  shall  pay  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  the  value  of  the  lands  on  which  such  struc- 
tures are  situated  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  estimated  value  to  Mexico  of  the  said 
structures. 

Article  6 

After  this  Convention  has  entered  into  force  and  the 
necessary  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  carrying  it 
out,  the  two  Governments  shall,  on  the  basis  of  a  rec- 
ommendation by  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  determine  the  period  of  time  appropriate 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  complete 
the  following: 

( a )  The  acquisition,  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  of 
the  lands  to  be  transferred  to  Mexico  and  for  the 
rights  of  way  for  that  portion  of  the  new  river  channel 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States ; 

(b)  The  orderly  evacuation  of  the  occupants  of  the 
lands  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a). 

Article  7 

As  soon  as  the  operations  provided  in  the  preceding 
article  have  been  completed,  and  the  payment  made  by 
the  Banco  Nacional  Hipotecario  Urbano  y  de  Obras 
Publicas,  S.A.,  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  Article  5,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  so  inform  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
The  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
shall  then  proceed  to  demarcate  the  new  international 
boundary,  recording  the  demarcation  in  a  Minute.  The 
relocation  of  the  international  boundary  and  the  trans- 
fer of  lands  provided  for  in  this  Convention  shall  take 
place  upon  express  approval  of  that  Minute  by  both 
Governments  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  estab- 
lished in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  25  of  the 
Treaty  of  February  3,  1944.° 

Article  8 

The  costs  of  constructing  the  new  river  channel  shall 
be  borne  in  equal  parts  by  the  two  Governments.  How- 
ever, each  Government  shall  bear  the  costs  of  compen- 
sation for  the  value  of  the  structures  or  improvements 
which  must  be  destroyed,  within  the  territory  under 
its  jurisdiction  prior  to  the  relocation  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  in  the  process  of  constructing  the  new 
channel. 


1 59  Stat.  1219. 
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Article  9 

The  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
is  charged  with  the  relocation  of  the  river  channel,  the 
construction  of  the  bridges  herein  provided  for,  and 
the  maintenance,  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
new  channel.  The  Commission's  jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibilities, set  forth  in  Article  XI  of  the  1933  Con- 
vention for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Rectification  Project,  are  extended  up- 
stream from  that  part  of  the  river  included  in  the 
Project  to  the  point  where  the  Rio  Grande  meets  the 
land  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 

Article  10 
The  six  existing  bridges  shall,  as  a  part  of  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  river  channel,  be  replaced  by  new  bridges. 
The  cost  of  constructing  the  new  bridges  shall  be  borne 
in  equal  parts  by  the  two  Governments.  The  bridges 
which  replace  those  on  Stanton-Lerdo  and  Santa  Fe- 
Juarez  streets  shall  be  located  on  the  same  streets. 
The  location  of  the  bridge  or  bridges  which  replace  the 
two  Cordova  Island  bridges  shall  be  determined  by  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  The 
agreements  now  in  force  which  relate  to  the  four  exist- 
ing bridges  between  El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez  shall 
apply  to  the  new  international  bridges  which  replace 
them.  The  international  bridge  or  bridges  which  re- 
place the  two  Cordova  Island  bridges  shall  be  toll 
free  unless  both  Governments  agree  to  the  contrary. 

Article  11 
The  relocation  of  the  international  boundary  and 
the  transfer  of  portions  of  territory  resulting  there- 
from shall  not  affect  in  any  way : 

(a)  The  legal  status,  with  respect  to  citizenship 
laws,  of  those  persons  who  are  present  or  former  resi- 
dents of  the  portions  of  territory  transferred ; 

(b)  The  jurisdiction  over  legal  proceedings  of  either 
a  civil  or  criminal  character  which  are  pending  at  the 
time  of,  or  which  were  decided  prior  to,  such  reloca- 
tion; 

(c)  The  jurisdiction  over  acts  or  omissions  occurring 
within  or  with  respect  to  the  said  portions  of  territory 
prior  to  their  transfer ; 

(d)  The  law  or  laws  applicable  to  the  acts  or  omis- 
sions referred  to  in  paragraph  (c). 

Article  12 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  Mex- 
ico City  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  present  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Done  at  Mexico  City  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August, 
nineteen  sixty  three,  in  the  English  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, each  text  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  For  the  Government 

of  the  United  States  of  the  United 

of  America,  Mexican  States, 

Thomas  C.  Mann  Manuel  Tello 


TEXT  OF  MINUTE 

INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER 

COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 

Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua, 

Aurjust  28, 196S. 
minute  no.  214 

Engineering  Considerations  Relating  to  Reloc 
tion  of  the  rlo  grande  at  el  paso,  texas,  ai 
Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua. 

The  Commission  met  at  the  Offices  of  the  Mexia 
Section,  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  on  August  i 
1963  at  10 :00  a.m.,  to  consider  the  engineering  criter 
and  plans  required  to  put  into  effect  the  joint  recoi 
mendations  for  relocation  of  the  channel  of  the  B 
Grande  at  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez,  referred  to  in  t" 
Memoranda  of  July  17,  1963  entitled  "Recommend 
tions  to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Minist 
of  Foreign  Relations  for  a  Complete  Solution  of  tl 
Chamizal  Problem".6 

The  Commissioners  reviewed  the  engineering  aspec 
of  the  new  channel  of  the  river  recommended  in  tli 
Memoranda  under  reference,  and  the  studies  and  coi 
putations  which,  under  instructions  from  their  respe 
tive  Governments,  they  made  of  those  aspects  durii 
the  preparation  of  the  Memoranda.  They  review* 
the  "Preliminary  Plan,  Relocation  of  Rio  Grande,  ! 
Paso,  Texas-Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua",  which  is  a 
tached  to  this  Minute  as  an  Exhibit 7  and  forms  pa 
hereof,  as  well  as  the  engineering  studies  and  criter 
on  which  it  is  based  and  the  preliminary  cost  estimat 
of  the  new  channel  and  of  the  bridges  which  are 
replace  those  presently  in  service. 

They  noted  that  the  centerline  of  the  proposed  ne 
channel  would  diverge  from  the  centerline  of  the  pre 
ent  channel  at  point  "A"  shown  on  the  Exhibit.  B 
ginning  at  that  point,  the  centerline  is  described  i 
follows,  with  distances  approximate :  It  would  1 
aligned  easterly  along  a  curve  of  2,300-foot  radius  ar 
0.44  mile  in  length,  and  a  tangent  of  0.62  mile,  approx 
mately  parallel  to  the  present  channel  and  from  6( 
to  900  feet  to  the  north  of  it;  thence  northeaster 
along  a  curve  of  1,640-foot  radius  and  0.32  mile 
length,  and  a  tangent  of  0.22  mile;  thence  easter 
along  a  curve  2,080  feet  in  radius  and  0.35  mile 
length  and  a  tangent  of  0.62  mile,  crossing  the  we 
boundary  of  Cordova  Island  at  a  point  200  feet 
the  south  of  Monument  No.  3  and  approximately  1,0( 
feet  to  the  south  of  the  north  boundary  of  said  Islar 
and  3,500  feet  to1  the  north  of  the  present  channel  < 
the  river ;  the  line  would  continue  to  the  southea: 
along  a  curve  1,910  feet  in  radius  and  0.38  mile  I 
length,  which  would  cross  the  east  boundary  of  Co 
dova  Island  330  feet  to  the  east  of  Monument  No.  : 
and   thence  also  southeasterly  along  a   tangent  0.! 


0  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5, 1963,  p.  201. 
7  Not  printed  here. 
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rile;  thence  easterly  along  a  curve  of  5,730  feet  in 
idlus  and  0.53  mile  in  length  to  connect  with  the 
reaent  channel.  The  total  length  of  the  new  channel 
•ould  be  approximately  4.3  miles. 
The  Commissioners  found  that  the  hydrologic  studies, 
>gether  with  the  consideration  that  the  business  dis- 
uts  of  the  two  cities  require  a  high  degree  of  flood 
rotection,  support  the  criterion  that  the  new  river 
aannel  should  be  designed  to  carry  a  flood  of  18,000 
jbic  feet  per  second  with  3.3  feet  of  freeboard,  as 
aown  on  the  preliminary  plan.  They  found  that  the 
roposed  alignment  of  the  new  concrete-lined  channel 
ould  be  free  of  abrupt  turns  which  might  cause  a 
iimlflcant  rise  in  flood  stages;  that  notwithstanding 
ie  fact  that  the  new  channel  would  have  a  greater 
>ngth  and  curvature  than  the  present  channel,  water 
evations  for  the  design  flood  would  be  lower  in  the 
fif  channel  because  of  reduction  in  friction  losses 
ue  to  its  concrete  lining;  that  the  lined  channel  re- 
uires  considerably  less  width  of  right-of-way  through 
ie  high-cost  urban  areas,  with  substantial  savings  in 
>sts  of  land  and  improvements  for  right-of-way  and  in 
instruction  of  new  bridges ;  and  that  the  preliminary 
Ian  a'so  provides  for  inlet  works  to  allow  entrance 
f  storm  drainage,  and  for  check  structures  in  the  new 
aannel  to  be  able  to  provide  a  water  depth  of  six  feet 
r  more. 

The  two  Commissioners  noted  that  the  relocation  of 

ae  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez  requires  ap- 

roval  of  a  Convention  by  the  two  Governments. 

The  Commission  then  adopted  the  following  resolu- 

on,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  two  Governments : 

A.  The  Commission  finds  engineeringly  sound  the 
BW  location  of  the  river  at  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez 
J  recommended,  and  as  shown  on  the  Exhibit,  and  ap- 
-oves  the  preliminary  plan  and  cost  estimates  shown 
lereon,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  Commis- 
on  may  agree  upon  in  final  design  and  construction. 

B.  The  Commission  specifically  approves  the  follow- 
ig  findings  of  the  preliminary  plan : 

1)  The  precise  areas  which  would  be  affected  by 
■location  of  the  river,  which  in  the  aforementioned 
emoranda  and  the  maps  attached  thereto  are  given 
■proximately  to  the  nearest  acre  and  hectare,  are  as 
Hows :  South  of  the  centerline  of  the  relocated  chan- 
1  and  north  of  the  present  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande 
ere  would  be  a  tract  of  823.50  acres  comprised  of 
£.00  acres  in  the  Chamizal  Tract,  193.16  acres  in  the 
utherly  part  of  Cordova  Island,  and  264.34  acres  to 
e  east  of  the  Island.  North  of  the  centerline  of  the 
located  channel  would  be  a  tract  of  193.16  acres 
hich  presently  is  the  northerly  part  of  Cordova  Island. 

2)  The  new  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  shown  on 
e  Exhibit  would  be  concrete-lined,  with  cross-section 

narrow  as  compatible  with  the  capacity  required  to 
rry  the  design  flood. 

3)  The  new  channel  would  provide  a  high  degree  of 
od  protection  and  a  stable  channel  which  could  be 
operly  operated  and  maintained  by  the  two  Govern- 
enfcl  through  their  respective  Sections  of  the  Commis- 


sion. The  new  lined  channel  would  provide  a  stable 
international  boundary,  would  permit  more  effective 
sanitary  control  of  the  river,  and  would  contribute  to 
improvement  and  beautifieation  of  the  border  between 
the  two  countries  at  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez. 

C.  The  Commission  recommends  the  following  joint 
measures  by  the  two  Governments  to  implement  the 
plan: 

1)  That  when  the  Convention  relating  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  river  comes  into  force,  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission : 

a)  Make  the  necessary  topographic  surveys  for 
demarcation  of  the  new  boundary. 

b)  Prepare  detail  plans  and  perform  all  other 
engineering  work  preliminary  to  and  preparatory  for 
relocation  of  the  river  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Convention. 

c)  Undertake,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
the  construction  of  the  new  bridges  required  to  re- 
place the  six  existing  bridges  and  such  portions  of 
the  new  river  channel  as  might  be  feasible  and 
desirable  as  determined  by  the  Commission.  The 
bridge  or  bridges  required  to  replace  the  two  existing 
Cordova  Island  bridges  shall  be  located  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  and  each  Section  of  the 
Commission  shall  assume  responsibility  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  portion  of  such  bridge 
or  bridges  in  its  country,  with  the  understanding 
that  each  Section  may  make  arrangements  if  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  with  local  authorities  of  its 
country  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  its  part 
of  such  bridge  or  bridges  or  for  repayment  of  costs 
of  said  operation  and  maintenance. 

2)  That  when  such  prerequisite  measures  as  are  set 
forth  in  the  Convention  have  been  effected : 

a)  Each  Government,  in  the  territory  under  its 
jurisdiction,  remove  all  structures  from  the  right- 
of-way  for  the  new  channel  as  delineated  by  the 
Commission. 

b)  The  Commission  demarcate  the  new  boundary 
line. 

c)  The  Commission,  after  the  two  Governments 
have  approved  the  new  boundary  line,  proceed  to 
complete  the  relocation  of  the  river  channel  and 
all  related  engineering  operations. 

D.  The  Commission  recommends  that  the  equal  di- 
vision between  the  two  countries  of  total  costs  of  con- 
structing the  new  channel  and  bridges,  as  recommended 
in  the  Memoranda  of  July  17,  1963,  be  effected  by  each 
Government  performing,  through  its  Section  of  the 
Commission,  a  portion  of  the  construction  work  cor- 
responding to  one-half  of  the  total  cost. 

E.  The  Commission  recommends  that  in  carrying  out 
the  construction  of  works  allotted  to  it,  each  Section 
of  the  Commission  may  make  use  of  any  competent 
public  or  private  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  its  country. 

F.  It  is  recommended  that  each  Section  of  the  Com- 
mission observe,  in  the  works  which  it  may  have  to 
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execute  in  the  other  country,  the  laws  of  that  country, 
with  the  exemptions  and  facilities  hereinafter  stated : 

1)  All  materials,  implements,  equipment  and  repair 
parts  intended  for  the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  works  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxes  relating  to  imports  and  exports.  For  this  pur- 
pose, each  Section  of  the  Commission  shall  furnish 
verification  certificates  covering  all  materials,  imple- 
ments, equipment  and  repair  parts  intended  for  such 
works. 

2)  The  personnel  employed  either  directly  or  in- 
directly on  the  construction,  operation  or  maintenance 
of  such  works  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  freely  from 
one  country  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
and  from  the  place  of  location  of  the  works,  without 
any  immigration  restrictions,  passports,  or  labor  re- 
quirements. For  this  purpose,  each  Section  of  the 
Commission  shall  furnish  adequate  means  of  identi- 
fication to  the  personnel  employed  by  it  on  the  afore- 
said works. 

G.  The  Commission  recommends  that  construction 
of  the  works  built  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  not  confer  upon  either  of  the  two  coun- 
tries any  rights  either  of  property  or  of  jurisdiction 
over  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  territory  of  the  other, 
and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  each  country  be  limited  by 
the  international  boundary,  which  would  be  marked  on 
the  works. 

H.  The  Commission  recommends  that  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  each  Government 
through  its  respective  Section  of  the  Commission  ob- 
tain and  retain  direct  ownership,  control  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  part  of  the  new  channel  of  the  river  and 
the  right-of-way  in  its  own  territory  as  shown  on  the 
Exhibit,  the  structures  and  improvements  located  there- 
in except  for  the  new  bridges  to  replace  the  four  that 
presently  exist  between  El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  as 
well  as  over  such  other  rights-of-way  as  each  Govern- 
ment may  require  in  its  territory. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

J.  F.  Feiedkin 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States 

D.  Heereba 
Commissioner  of  Mexico 

J.  D.  Walstkom 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Section 

Fernando  Rivas  S. 
Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Section 


Ratifications  of  FEN  Treaty 
Exchanged  With  Belgium 

Press  release  452  dated  September  3 

Instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
friendship,  establishment  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 


Belgium  were  exchanged  on  September  3.  T 
exchange  was  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  arid  t 
Belgian  Ambassador,  Louis  Scheyven,  at 
brief  formal  ceremony.  This  action  cornpler 
the  procedures  required  for  bringing  the  trea 
into  force.  By  its  terms  the  treaty  will  ent 
into  force  on  October  3,  1  month  after  the  d: 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Brussels  ( 
February  21,  1961,  has  been  approved  by  t 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  Belgian  Parliament, 
will  supersede  upon  its  entry  into  force  a  brie 
er  and  less  detailed  treaty  entered  into  in  187 

The  new  treaty  is  one  of  a  series  of  more  th; 
20  similar  treaties  that  have  been  negotiated  I 
the  United  States  in  recent  years.  Its  princip 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  leg 
basis,  framed  in  modern  terms  and  responsr 
to  modern  conditions,  for  the  further  develo 
ment  of  general  economic  and  other  relatioi 
between  the  two  countries. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmc 
phere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.1 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Ivory  Coast,  Se 
tember  5,  1963 ;  Luxembourg,  September  3,  196; 
Nigeria,  September  4,  1963 ;  Western  Samo 
Yemen  Arab  Republic,  September  6,  1963. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  tl 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954  (TIA 
4900).    Done  at  London  April  11,  1962.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Liberia,  August  21,  1963. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  se 
1960.    Done  at  London  June  17,  I960.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Cuba,  August  22,  1963. 

Trade 

Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Tra( 
embodying  results  of  the  1960-61  tariff  conferenc 
Done  at  Geneva  July  16,  1962.  Entered  into  for< 
for  the  United  States  December  31,  1962.  TIAS  525 
Acceptance  deposited:  Tanganyika,  July  1,  1963. 

Proces- verbal  extending  the  period  of  validity  of  tl  t 
declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  1 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  N 
vember  18,  1960.  Done  at  Geneva  November  7,  196 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1963.  TIAS  5266. 
Signatures:  Brazil,  July  8,  1963;  Yugoslavia  (sul 
ject  to  ratification),  August  6,  1963. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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, 


locol  for  the  accession  of  Spain   to  the  General 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva 

April  30,  1903.    Entered  into  force  August  29,  1963 

Siffnaturex:  Austria,2  July  29,  1963;  Canada,  August 

22, 1963 ;  Denmark,  July  19, 1963 ;  Federal  Republic 

of  Germany,2  July  16, 1963 ;  Italy,8  August  23, 1963  ; 

Sweden,  July  30,  1963 ;  Switzerland,  July  26,  1963 


BILATERAL 


H. 


consulate     general.       Consul     general     William 
Christensen  will  continue  in  charge  at  Calgary. 

On  the  closing  of  the  consulate  at  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,1  the  Edmonton  consular  district  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Calgary,  effective  September  7.  The  new 
district  for  the  consulate  general  at  Calgary  will  be 
the  Province  of  Alberta  and  the  District  of  Mackenzie 
(Northwest  Territories). 


jlgium 

reaty  of  friendship,   establishment  and  navigation, 
and  protocol.    Signed  at  Brussels  February  21,  1961. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  September  3,  1963. 
Enters  into  force:  October  3,  1963. 

i  pan 

zreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  11 
1958,  as  amended  (TIAS  3982,  4635),  for  financing 
t-ertain  educational  exchange  programs.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  August  23,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  August  23,  1963. 
nderstandings  with  regard  to  export  of  zipper  chain 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Washington  August  28,  1963 
Entered  into  force  August  28,  1963. 

Iiraguay 

rreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Asuncion  August  20,  1963 
Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  notification  from 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  that  the  agreement 
has  been  ratified  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes. 

!ain 

rreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  21, 
1952  (TIAS  2471),  relating  to  the  reciprocal  waiver 
C  visa  fees  for  nonimmigrants.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Madrid  May  11  and  July  5,  1963 
Entered  into  force  July  5,  1963. 

Iiited  Kingdom 

.rreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May  10  and  13 
19o7  as  amended  (TIAS  3843,  4156,  4895),  relating 
to  the  disposition  of  equipment  and  materials  to  in- 
•lude  machine  tools.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
t  London  August  28,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Au- 
gust 28,  1963. 
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Effective  August  21  the  American  consulate  at  Cal- 
?7,  Alberta,  Canada,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 

Subject  to  ratification. 
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*For  an  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  26. 
1963,  p.  328. 
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lie    of    the    Congo.     Exchange    of    notes — Sighed 
Leopoldville  October  25  and  November  17,  1902.    E 
tered  into  force  November  17,  1962.     TIAS  5308. 
pp.      10*. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Deelarati< 
on  Provisional  Accession  of  the  United  Arab  Repub) 
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Okinawa,  January  22,  and  at  Washington  February 
1963.  Entered  into  force  February  6,  1963.  Wi 
memorandum  of  understanding.  TIAS  5310.  6  i 
5*. 

Migratory  Workers— Mexican  Agricultural  Workei 
Agreement  with  Mexico,  amending  the  agreement 
August  11,  1951,  as  amended  and  extended.     Exchan 
of  notes — Signed  at  Mexico  January  10  and  Februa 
25,  1963.     Entered  into  force  February  25,  1963.    TU 

5311.  4  pp.     5*. 

Statutes  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Educatic 
Adopted  at  Geneva  July  25,  1929.  Entered  into  for 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  July  12,  1958.    TL? 

5312.  10  pp.     10*. 

Defense — Polaris  Sales.  Agreement  with  the  Unit 
Kingdom.  Signed  at  Washington  April  6,  1963.  E 
tered  into  force  April  6,  1963.  TIAS  5313.  11  i 
10*. 

Highways — Termination  of  Development  of  Transpo 
tation  Facilities  Agreement  of  January  2  and  6,  191 
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appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
442  of  August  27  and  445  and  448  of  August  29. 

No.        Date  Subject 

452    9/3     Ratifications    exchanged    with    Bel- 
gium on  FEN  treaty. 
*453    9/3     Anderson  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Portugal    (biographic  details). 
*455    9/5     Harriman:   Economic  Club,  Detroit 

(excerpts). 
456     9/6     Rusk :  ninth  anniversary  of  SEATO. 
f457    9/5     Office    of    Special    Representational 
Services  established  (rewrite). 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Unfinished  Business 


Address  by  Secretary  Rusk  1 


Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  some  unfin- 
ished business  of  vital  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  a  central  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  old  notion  that  the 
diplomats  handled  affairs  in  time  of  peace  and 
the  military  took  over  in  time  of  war  is  in- 
compatible with  the  harsh  realities  of  the  world 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Today 
the  military  men  and  the  diplomats  work  to- 
gether in  the  closest  cooperation  to  protect  the 
safety  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Incidentally,  I  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  Army  for  25  years,  including 
more  than  5  years  of  active  duty.  As  for  the 
striped  pants,  I  wore  them  on  Inauguration 
Day — and  I  can't  recall  that  I  have  worn  them 
since.  We  are  long  past  the  day  when  most  of 
our  diplomats  and  Foreign  Service  officers  and 

1  Made  before  the  American  Legion  Convention  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Sept.  10  (press  release  464 ;  as- 
delivered  text). 


State   Department    officials    were    well-heel 
socialites — with  or  without  degrees  from  e 
elusive  colleges.     Today  they  come  from  I 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  all  walks  of  li: 
In  fact,  of  the  three  highest  ranking  care: 
officers  now  on  duty  in  the  Department,  o,i 
was  born  in  Colorado  and  two  were  born 
rural  Kansas.     One  graduated  from  the  Ui 
versity  of  Colorado,  one  from  Occidental  C« 
lege  in  California,  and  one  from  the  Universi 
of  Nebraska. 

Appointments  to  our  Foreign  Service  are  , 
the  basis  of  severe  competition,  and  promoti 
is  for  demonstrated  competence  and  hard  woi. 

We  have  a  great  many  war  veterans  in  t* 
Department  of  State  and  in  our  Foreign  Sei 
ice.    And  we  have  a  vigorous  Legion  Post,  r 
which  I  am  proud  and  glad  to  be  a  memb. 
We  have  our  full  share  of  dedicated  men  a . 
women  serving  with  gallantry  in  many  a  f; 
off  and  disagreeable  and,  often  these  days, 
dangerous  post. 

I  understand  that  some  of  your  posts  h.a> 
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The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a 
weekly  publication  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, provides  the  public  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  with  informa- 
tion on  developments  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  Bulletin  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Department, 
and  statements  and  addresses  made  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 


ment, as  well  as  special  articles  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  international  affairs  and 
the  functions  of  the  Department.  Infor- 
mation Is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  United 
Nations  documents,  and  legislative  mate- 
rial In  the  field  of  international  relations 
are  listed  currently. 

The  Bulletin  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent  of    Documents,    U.S.    Govern- 


ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  I. 
20402.  Price  :  52  issues,  domestic  $8  , 
foreign  $12.25  ;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  of  this  r 
lication  approved  by  the  Director  of  » 
Bureau    of    the    Budget     (January    . 
1961). 

note  :  Contents  of  this  publication  ' 
not  copyrighted  and  Items  contal  I 
herein  may  be  reprinted.  Citation  of  * 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  as  '■ 
source  will  be  appreciated.  The  Bull 
Is  indexed  In  the  Readers'  Guide » 
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joposed  resolutions  asking  for  congressional 
nest igat ion  of  the  Department  of  State.  It's 
it  a  bad  idea.  In  fact,  it's  such  a  good  idea 
tat  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  committees  and  sub- 
unmittees  of  Congress  are  looking  us  over  all 
ta  time  and  in  great  detail.  Therefore  I  think 
have  a  better  idea  for  the  American  Legion, 
Midi  I  shall  propose  to  your  National  Com- 
nnder.  Come  and  look  at  us  yourself.  Come 
ad  do  this  job  yourself.  Let  the  appropriate 
rrsons  representing  the  Legion  come  in  and 
bk  us  over  in  great  detail,  just  as  much  as  you 
lve  interest  in,  or  time  for,  because  I  am  quite 
s-e  that  both  of  us  could  benefit  by  becoming 
Her  acquainted. 

We  have  some  real  problems.  We're  dealing 
kh  112  countries.  Did  you  know  that  in  this 
J'endar  year  there  will  be  changes  of  govern- 
r>nt— most  of  them  scheduled,  some  of  them 
nt  scheduled— in  perhaps  40  of  those  112 
cintries?  And  of  course  we  have  some  real 
sunty  problems,  as  every  foreign  office  of 
e>ry  great  power  throughout  the  world  has, 
fause  we  are  the  targets  of  attempts  to  pene- 
Ute  us  all  the  time.  And  the  vigilance  is  never- 
sihng  in  order  to  resist  this  attempt  to  pene- 
Hte  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


id  for  Powerful  Military  Defenses 

is  advocates  of  powerful  military  defenses, 

m  the  Department  of  State  are  second  to 
He— and  the  record  since  World  War  II  will 
>'ve  it.    It  is  essential  that  we  maintain  stra- 

ic  deterrents  so  strong  that  sane  men  would 
ner  dare  attack  us  or,  if  insanity  prevails,  to 
ore  the  destruction  of  the  aggressor.  It  is 
cally  essential,  of  course,  that  our  adversaries 
*w  that  we  have  the  will  to  use  these  forces  in 
«nse  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  free  world. 
I  also  important  that,  with  our  allies,  we  have 
:-erful  and  flexible  and  mobile  conventional 

«s.  And  it  is  important  to  continue  to  in- 
*se  the  capabilities  of  the  free  world  to  deal 
fo  guerrilla  warfare. 

resident  Kennedy,  in  recognition  of  the 
i  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
N  modern  world,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
egress,  has,  as  the  Legion  knows,  substan- 
ay  increased  our  defense  forces :  a  20-percent 
•ease  in  the  defense  budget-making  it  pos- 


sible to  add  100  percent  to  the  warheads  and 
the  strategic  nuclear  alert  force,  a  60-percent 
increase  in  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Western  Europe  alone,  and  a  200-percent  in- 
crease in  our  counterinsurgency  forces. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  enhance  or  even  to 
preserve  the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
military  means  alone.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
security  for  anyone  in  an  unlimited  arms  race. 
^  Since  1947  the  defense  budget  of  the  United 
States  has  necessarily  increased  by  more  than 
four  times.  And  yet  we  cannot  truthfully  say 
that  we  are  safer  today  than  we  were  at  that 
time,  however  necessary  those  increases  were. 
And  therefore  we  must  find  a  way,  if  possible, 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  our  vital  inter- 
ests by  means  short  of  war. 

Two  Recent  Agreements  With  Soviet  Union 

Recently  we  have  reached  two  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  One  was  on  the  so-called 
"hot  line"— a  direct  line  between  the  Kremlin 
and  the  White  House,  for  use  in  emergency.2 
The  need  for  reliable  and  direct  and  rapid  con- 
tact was  underscored  during  the  crisis  over  Cuba 
last  fall,  when  events  began  to  outrun  the  ability 
of  our  two  Governments  to  communicate  by 
ordinary  means.  We  hope  there  will  be  no  crisis 
requiring  the  "hot  line,"  but  in  a  fast-moving 
and  dangerous  situation  it  might  prevent  mis- 
calculation or  a  fateful  misunderstanding. 

The  second  agreement  is,  of  course,  the  treaty 
banning  atomic  tests  in  the  air,  in  space,  and 
under  water.  The  hearings  on  it  conducted 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  explored  thoroughly  every 
relevant  question.  And  yesterday  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  took  up  that  debate.3 

I  am  convinced  myself  that  this  treaty  safe- 
guards fully  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
1  his  conviction  is  supported  by  the  great  weight 
of  testimony  of  our  scientific  and  military  lead- 
ers, including  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  concluded  that 
the  military  risks  in  the  treaty  are  acceptable. 
We  know  that  we  hold  in  this  country  an 
overall  superiority  in  nuclear  weapons,  that  the 

2  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1963,  p.  50. 
'  See  p.  496. 
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formidable  military  power  represented  by  these 
and  other  weapons  is  ever-increasing,  and  that 
we  have  and  will  maintain  the  strongest  military 
arsenal  in  the  world. 

We  know  that  since  1945  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  has  increased.  With  this  in- 
crease in  danger  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  destructive  power  of  modern  weapons.  For 
almost  two  decades,  beginning  with  the  moment 
of  the  use  of  the  first  bomb,  we  have  diligently 
searched  for  an  alternative  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Now  within  our  grasp  lies  at  least  a  small 
opportunity  to  begin  a  reversal  if  possible  of  the 
trend  of  the  race  itself. 

We  are  confident  in  the  adequacy  of  our 
nuclear  forces  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack  and  to 
inflict  a  devastating  damage  against  anyone 
who  might  attack  us  or  our  allies.  Given  our 
present  nuclear  capabilities,  now  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  restrict  further  nuclear  testing, 
at  least  in  those  environments  in  which  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
likewise. 

We  know  the  effect  this  treaty  can  have  on 
potential  nuclear  powers.  A  dozen  nations 
have  the  capability  of  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons within  the  next  decade.  Yet  all  but  one, 
Ked  China,  are  among  the  some  90  signatories 
not  yet  nuclear  powers  who  have  signed  the 
agreement.  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty  most  of 
them  probably  would  feel  obliged  to  elect  an- 
other course  for  themselves. 

We  will  continue  a  testing  program  under 
ground.  More  than  90  underground  tests  have 
provided  the  most  significant  information.  The 
treaty  is  self-policing.  Our  own  detection  sys- 
tem will  monitor  the  ban.  As  additional  insur- 
ance, our  testing  facilities  affected  by  the  treaty 
will  be  maintained  on  an  alert  standby  basis. 
And  if  the  interests  of  our  country  are  jeop- 
ardized, we  can  withdraw  from  the  treaty — 
promptly  if  need  be.  These  are  safeguards 
based  on  practical  requirements.  And  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  treaty  does  not  rest  upon 
trust  and  confidence. 

We  must  consider  also  the  consequences  of  a 
rejection  of  the  treaty.  In  my  judgment  they 
would  be  extremely  grave,  both  for  our  position 
in  the  world  and  for  the  prospects  for  peace. 
The  possibility  of  exercising  any  control  over 


armaments  would  almost  certainly  vanish.  Tl 
possibility  of  settling  dangerous  political  pro 
lems  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Our  rejection  would  lend  weight  to  the  Ch 
nese  Communist  contention  that  peaceful  coe 
istence  with  the  West  is  impossible.    It  wou 
cost  us  the  confidence  of  many  countries  in  tfl 
free  world — allies  and  nonalined  alike. 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has  be 
aptly  characterized  by  President  Kennedy  as 
step  toward  peace  and  away  from  war.4  Tl 
is  a  step  which  I  believe  that  we  should  take,  f  I 
rejection  of  the  treaty  would  lead  to  more  inte 
sive  rounds  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphei 
an  upward  surge  in  the  arms  race  spiral,  ft 
ther  pollution  of  the  air,  increased  tensions  ai 
distrust,  and  increased  prospects  of  a  war 
which  Khrushchev  said  to  the  Chinese  the  si 
vivors  would  envy  the  dead. 

Other  Possible  Agreements 

Eealistically,  what  do  we  hope  to  accompb 
through  any  further  discussions  with  the  Sov 
Union  ? 

There  can  be  no  assured  and  lasting  pea 
until  Communist  leaders  abandon  their  goal 
a  world  revolution.  They  are  quite  frank 
declaring  that  they  don't  intend  to  do  that. 

After  the  test  ban  treaty  was  signed,  Cha 
man  Khrushchev  said  again  that  there  can  > 
"no  coexistence  in  ideology — that  conflict," 
says,  "goes  on."    His  proclaimed  objective  si. 
is  to  "bury"  all  non-Communist  societies.    Jj 
used  this  phrase  again  in  a  speech  on  June 
of  this  year.    He  made  it  plain  that  he  was  i 
speaking  just  of  an  alleged  historical  inevi- 
bility. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Communists,  as  well  as  I 
Chinese  Communists,  remain  committed  » 
Communist  domination  of  the  world.  Inde , 
they  have  indicated  that  they  will  try  to  inn- 
sify  the  struggle,  at  least  in  its  nonmilitary 
pects,  and  the  present  quarrel  between  th'i 
started  over  an  argument  about  how  best  to  - 
complish  this  result. 

But  we  think  the  Soviet  leaders  realize  tit 
it  would  be  disastrous  for  them  to  try  to  "bui ' 
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I  by  military  means.  Nor  do  we  ourselves 
iant  war,  nor  need  it  to  insure  success  for  the 
.use  of  freedom.  We  believe  that  the  Soviet 
nion  and  the  United  States  therefore  have  a 
;utual  interest  in  avoiding  a  war  of  total  dev- 
iation.   And  we  think  that  the  Soviet  leaders 

eginning  to  recognize  this. 
So  we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reach 
i;reements  on  possible  other  safeguards  against 
ijir  by  accident,  or  miscalculation,  or  surprise 
rack— limited  steps— as  yet  no  agreement  in 
s;ht.  We  favor  also,  though  this  will  be  more 
cftcult  to  achieve,  some  possible  slowing  down 
c  arms  production  and  reductions  in  level  of 
anaments— with  fully  adequate  safeguards 
od  inspection.  We  and  our  allies  are  of  course 
i  erested  in  eliminating  or  reducing  the  crisis 
I tential  of  Berlin  and  other  points  of  friction. 
M  we  think  the  Soviet  Union  could  serve  its 
kger  interests,  as  well  as  ours,  by  joining  us  in 
t's  ^  peacemaking  activities  of  the  United 
I  tions. 

We  are  prepared  to  explore  the  possibilities 
ola  freer  flow  of  both  information  and  peoples 
b  ween  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Eastern  Eu- 
nean  countries   generally,   and   the  United 
Sites.    We  would  like  to  expand  existing  ex- 
inge  agreements.    And  we  would  hope  that 
ire  people  and  information  might  move  back 
ijl  forth  in  a  natural  and  normal  way,  because 
)  ,'ning  up  the  doors  of  that  society  can  be  in 
Jj  most  profound  interests  of  freedom.    In  this 
ijnection,  we  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
ring  the  last  3  months  the  Soviets  have  not 
fimed  broadcasts  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  Voice 
•America  or  by  the  BBC. 
Ve  would  also  join  with  the  U.S.S.K.  in  un- 
it takings  to  serve  our  own  and  all  other  peo- 
i  in  the  unending  battle  against  disease  and 
tar  hazards  of  nature,  against  poverty  and 
prance.     We  believe  that  good  can  come 
in  pooling  efforts  on  various  frontiers  of  sci- 
J  including  the  peaceful  potentialities  of 
pee  and  nuclear  energy, 
'hese  are  not  bilateral  issues  between  us  and 
Soviet  Union ;  they  involve  our  allies  and 
i  uncommitted  countries  as  well.    These  other 
Jtries  must  play,  and  they  do  play,  a  large 
J  in  such  discussions— in  the  United  Nations, 
iNATO,  at  Geneva,  and  in  other  forums. 


Communist  World  Ambitions 

In  seeking  understandings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  along  the  several  lines  I  have  indicated, 
we  do  not  expect  to  effect  a  miraculous  change  in 
Soviet  intentions  toward  us.  Our  aim  is  to  keep 
the  conflict  within  tolerable  bounds— to  defend 
and  build  freedom  if  possible  without  a  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

However,  it  must  be  an  object  of  policy  to 
move  the  Communist  world  by  all  available 
means  to  abandon  their  program  of  world  dom- 
ination. It  is  evident  that  Communist  ambi- 
tions entail  severe  costs  and  risks  for  the  Soviet 
Government  and  people.  Even  now  we  see 
some  suggestive  signs  of  restiveness  about  the 
burdens  and  risks  of  their  commitments  to  the 
world  Communist  movement — which,  inciden- 
tally, no  single  government  can  now  fully 
control. 

Herein  lies,  perhaps,  the  greatest  significance 
of  the  schism  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communists.    I  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  we  should  not  take  cheap  comfort  from 
that  historic  break.    It  eliminates  none  of  the 
dangers  that  hang  over  us  and  makes  none  of  our 
immediate  tasks  appreciably  easier.     But  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  brought  emphati- 
cally to  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  people  the  sharp  conflict  that  exists  between 
the  requirements  of  the  Communist  world  revo- 
lution and  Soviet  national  interests.    The  Chi- 
nese Communists  insist  that  Communist  world 
ambitions,  as  interpreted  by  themselves,  must 
come  first,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  including 
the  destruction  of  the  present  Soviet  leader- 
ship— and  even  the  thermonuclear  devastation 
of  the  Soviet  Union.    The  Soviet  leaders  have 
drawn  back  from  the  abyss  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  prepared  for  them.    We  would 
hope  that  they  would  go  on  from  there,  by  put- 
ting aside  the  illusion  of  that  eventual  Com- 
munist triumph. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple are  more  interested  in  improving  their  liv- 
ing standards  than  in  Communist  world 
ambitions.  And  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
in  other  Communist  states  of  Eastern  Europe, 
we  see  the  stirrings  of  desire  for  more  individual 
freedom.     Processes  of  evolution  are  at  work. 
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In  the  long  run  they  favor  the  great  ideas  of 
freedom,  of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, of  individual  rights  and  dignity. 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  what 
we  hope  will  happen  with  the  actual  situation 
now  before  us.  For  nothing  has  happened  yet 
to  justify  us  in  relaxing  even  in  the  slightest. 
We  must  carry  on  energetically  with  all  of  our 
unfinished  business:  such  as  building  and 
improving  the  Atlantic  partnership  and  all  that 
this  entails  in  going  forward  with  trade  nego- 
tiations, and  with  political  and  military  coop- 
eration, including  the  proposed  multilateral 
nuclear  force;  with  helping  the  newly  inde- 
pendent and  other  less  developed  countries  to 
find  firm  political  and  economic  footing;  and 
we  must  maintain  unfailingly,  with  our  allies, 
the  means  to  defend  the  free  world  against 
aggression  by  whatever  means  are  required. 

The  Cuban  Problem 

One  of  the  items  of  unfinished  business  about 
which  all  of  us  are  especially  concerned  is  Cuba. 
The  emergence  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
has  been  unanimously  rejected  by  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere.  When  the  introduction  of 
strategic  missiles  into  Cuba  directly  threatened 
our  security,  President  Kennedy  moved 
promptly  to  remove  that  threat.  But  Cuba 
remains  a  major  obstacle  to  normal  relations 
between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  because,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  said,  the  political  or  mili- 
tary intrusion  of  Moscow  into  this  hemisphere 
and  the  continued  ambition  of  Castro  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere are  neither  acceptable  nor  negotiable. 

A  series  of  actions  have  been  taken  to  support 
this  policy.  Our  Armed  Forces  have  been  given 
missions  to  insure  that  Cuba  not  become  a  mili- 
tary threat  to  us  or  to  any  other  of  its  neighbors. 
We  have  been  working  successfully  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  hemisphere  on  measures 
to  block  the  movement  of  Castro  subversives. 
Cuba's  economic  and  political  links  with  the 
Western  World  have  been  dramatically  reduced, 
and  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  present 
regime  in  Cuba  is  a  growing  burden  for  the 
Cuban  people  as  well  as  for  those  elsewhere  who 
try  to  sustain  it  in  power. 


. 


Disillusionment  with  the  Castro  regime  <■ 
tinues  to  spread  both  within  Cuba  and  amoi 
Castro's  former  admirers  in  other  countru 
The  example  of  Castro's  Cuba  is  not  one  whi< 
any  sane  person  who  wishes  a  better  life  f 
his  own  people  can  any  longer  think  of  imita 
ing.  Moreover,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  bra 
and  talented  people  who  inhabit  Cuba  w 
long  endure  this  subjection  into  which  they  ha 
been  betrayed  by  a  fanatical  minority. 

There  are  some  who  have  urged  that  t 
Cuban  problem  be  solved  quickly  by  acts  of  w 
against  that  island.  If  such  proposals  are  ma 
with  a  readiness  to  accept  the  total  com 
quences — in  Cuba,  here,  throughout  the  re 
of  the  world — of  such  actions,  the  proposal  h 
at  least  the  virtue  of  consistency.  But  if  t  i 
proposal  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  t 
other  side  would  simply  collapse,  the  propo< 
has  no  roots  in  reality.  Those  who  carry  t 
full  responsibility  must  determine  the  natu 
of  any  such  threat  and  take  the  measures  appi 
priate  to  the  threat  itself.  We  saw  last  ye 
in  Cuba  a  threat  which  required  us  to  face  t 
immediate  prospect  of  war.  The  eliminati 
of  that  threat  gives  us  a  chance  to  pursue 
other  means  the  unanimous  determination 
the  hemisphere  that  a  free  Cuban  people  w 
take  their  place  again  in  the  family  of  tl 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Foreign  Aid 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  weakness  in  o 
national  security  at  the  present  time  is  the  la 
of  understanding  of  our  stake  in  the  develo 
ing  countries  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  ha 
tended,  I  think,  too  long  and  too  much  to  thi; 
of  our  help  to  these  countries  as  largess, 
"moral  responsibility,"  or  do-goodism,  or  d 
pensable  waste.  The  blunt  truth  is  that  o 
own  security  is  directly  involved  in  the  succt 
of  these  countries  in  preserving  their  indepen 
ence,  which  in  turn  requires  economic  a 
social  progress  as  well  as  the  will  to  renw 
independent.  Our  assistance — military,  e( 
nomic,  and  technical — to  these  countries 
many  cases  is  indispensable  to  their  very  si 
vival.  The  Kremlin  understands  this.  Soi» 
years  ago  it  paid  U9  the  high  compliment 
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■ving  to  imitate  our  foreign  aid  programs — 
id  in  some  instances  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
'ne  of  the  main  features  of  the  Communist 
gn  for  world  domination  is  the  separation 
id  alienation  of  the  developing  countries  from 
le  West,  and  particularly  from  the  United 
tates. 

An  undeviating  Communist  objective  in 
sia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
id  Europe  can  be  summed  up  in  three  words : 
ranks,  go  home." 

Why  the  Communists  want  us  to  come  home 
perfectly  obvious.  But  why  Americans  want 
3  to  come  home,  surrendering  the  field  to  the 
ommunists,  taxes  my  understanding.  Yet  that 
what  those  who  advocate  deep  cuts  in  our 
)reign  aid  would  have  us  do. 
In  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live,  we  can 
>fend  the  United  States  itself  only  if  we  pre- 
snt  the  absorption  of  one  free  country  after 
lother  by  a  movement  dedicated  to  our  de- 
ruction. 

Since  President  Truman's  special  message  to 
ongress  in  March  1947,5  it  has  been  the  bi- 
irtisan  policy  of  this  country  to  prevent  Com- 
unist  expansion  by  assisting  free  peoples  who 
e  trying  to  preserve  their  independence.    We 
jved  Greece  and  Turkey  without  fighting  a 
jajor  war.    And  then,  through  the  Marshall 
Ian  and  related  programs,  we  and  the  West 
uropeans  went  on  to  win  one  of  the  greatest 
ad  most  decisive  victories  in  history.    It  was 
Jiso  one  of  the  least  costly,  for,  even  in  dollars, 
cost  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  we  spent  to 
•erate  Europe  in  the  Second  World  War.  And 
:  was  a  bloodless  victory. 
We  stand  to  win  or  lose  an  equally  important 
jctory  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.    If 
'  have  the  good  sense  to  carry  on  with  this 
'idertaking,  not  for  just  a  year  or  two  but  for 
1  latever  time  it  takes,  we  will  guarantee  f ree- 
<m  in  this  hemisphere  more  surely  than  we 
(uld  through  military  efforts  alone. 
Would  the  Americans  who  want  to  abandon 
te  Alliance  for  Progress,  or  starve  it  out  of 
(istence,  favor  our  standing  aside  if,  for  ex- 
smle,  Venezuela  were  invaded  by  Communist 
Irces  ?    It  is  cheaper  in  dollars— and  infinitely 
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cheaper  in  lives — to  save  countries  by  helping 
them  to  develop  the  strength  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

A  considerable  part  of  our  foreign  aid  goes 
to  build  and  maintain  the  defenses  of  countries 
on  the  frontlines  of  the  free  world.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  has  testified  that  a  $225 
million  cut  in  military  assistance  would  be  a 
more  serious  blow  to  our  national  security  than 
a  comparable  cut  in  our  defense  budget.  Do 
the  advocates  of  heavy  cuts  want  us  to  abandon 
or  weaken  Korea,  in  which  we  have  so  heavy 
an  investment  in  blood  and  treasure  ?  Or  For- 
mosa? Or  Southeast  Asia?  Or  Pakistan  or 
India? 

Our  security  is  intimately  involved  in  the  po- 
litical stability — hence  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial progress— of  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries which  are  not  immediately  threatened 
around  the  rim  of  the  Communist  world.  But 
we  can't  say  to  the  Communists :  "Yes,  you  can 
have  the  world,  so  long  as  you  do  not  win  it  by 
military  means."  Yet  that  would  be  the  effect 
of  deep  cuts  in  our  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance programs. 

There  has  been  talk  about  waste  in  our  for- 
eign aid.  Undoubtedly  there  has  been  some.  I 
must  confess  that  the  battle  against  waste  is 
real— and  must  never  end.  But  you  can't  ex- 
pect every  dollar  to  be  spent  frugally  in  a  coun- 
try that  is  defending  itself  against  Communist 
aggression — that  is  struggling  with  Communist 
guerrillas — or  especially  if  it  is  a  country  with 
relatively  few  experienced  administrators  and 
technicians.  And  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  if  we 
do  not  succeed,  is  the  frightful  waste  of  war 
itself. 

There  is  talk  about  ingratitude.  But  we  do 
not  seek  gratitude.  We  seek  security  for  the 
United  States,  which  requires  that  other  coun- 
tries be  able  to  maintain  their  independence. 

Experience  has  taught  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  effective  planning  and  execution  of  foreign 
aid.  And  the  program  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  both  highly  competent  and  mindful  of 
the  value  of  a  dollar.  The  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President  was  close  to  rock- 
bottom  to  meet  essential  needs.  A  deep  cut  in 
the  total  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  reckless  act 
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of  unilateral  disarmament  on  our  part — a  great 
victory  for  the  Communists,  one  of  their  most 
important  victories  in  many  years. 

'The  Consent  of  the  Governed" 

I  would  like  to  comment  very  simply  in  con- 
clusion on  two  or  three  additional  matters. 
About  one  out  of  every  seven  Americans  is  a 
veteran.  This  brings  foreign  policy  into  every 
home  in  the  country.  We  have  about  a  million 
men  in  uniform,  perhaps  slightly  less,  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  in  every  con- 
tinent, carrying  their  share  of  this  great 
struggle  for  freedom.  Those  men  deserve 
our  backing  and  support.  And  that  backing 
and  support  is  more  than  defense  budgets,  more 
than  volunteer  contributions  to  USO  and  Red 
Cross,  however  important  those  are ;  it  includes 
also  the  resources  we  need  to  get  the  job  done  if 
possible  without  committing  those  men  to  com- 
bat.   This  is  where  foreign  aid  comes  in. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  you  that  a  simple 
notion  that  governments  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  still  the 
most  explosive  political  force  in  the  world 
today,  making  itself  felt  in  every  country  and 
regardless  of  political  system — making  itself 
felt  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  the  uncom- 
mitted world,  and,  of  course,  in  the  great  free 
world  with  which  we  are  allied.  This  notion 
is  one  to  which  we  ourselves  are  deeply  attached. 
It  is  a  notion  that  gives  us  kinsmen  among  the 
ordinary  men  and  women  throughout  the  earth, 
who  wish  us  well  and  who  at  times  of  crisis  are 
not  half  so  neutral  as  you  might  suppose,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  common  dedication  to  a 
notion  that  is  as  self-evident  as  that  a  human 
being,  a  child  of  God,  simply  does  not  want  to  be 
pushed  around  too  much. 

Now  this  central  political  idea  which  we  share 
with  so  many  others  is  as  strong  as  our  nuclear 
forces,  as  our  economic  might,  and  gives  us 
allies  in  every  country.  Therefore  I  would  urge 
every  citizen  and  every  organization,  when  con- 
sidering an  attitude  toward  any  of  our  great 
public  issues  involving  our  foreign  relations,  to 
try  to  ask  themselves  a  relatively  simple  ques- 
tion :  Does  my  attitude  on  this  subject  strength- 
en and  support  and  promote  the  great  struggle 
of  freedom,  which  is  the  motion  of  history  for 


the  past  several  centuries?  Is  what  I  am  doiii 
helping  in  that  struggle  in  the  world  in  whk 
we  live,  or  does  my  attitude  mean  that  I  ai 
ready  to  quit? 

Now  these  are  the  issues  which  we  must  fai 
today.  Are  we  ready  to  stay  with  it  at  a  tin 
when  we  are  on  the  forward  edge  of  gre: 
events — when  there  is  great  change  in  the  yea: 
ahead  of  us,  behind  the  bloc,  in  the  free  worl 
in  the  direction  of  freedom?  This  is  a  que 
tion  we  must  ask  ourselves  because  we  dare  n< 
lose  this  struggle.  We  are  not  losing  th 
struggle — and  the  peoples  of  the  earth  c 
not  wish  to  see  this  struggle  lost.  This 
not  the  time  to  quit.  This  is  a  time  to  stay  wil 
it,  and,  staying  with  it,  we  and  our  children  cs 
walk  the  earth  in  confidence  and  courage  ar 
live  up  to  the  great  tradition  to  which  tl 
Legion  itself  has  contributed  so  much. 


President  Urges  Senate  Approval 
of  Test  Ban  Treaty 

LETTER  TO  SENATE  LEADERS 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  11 

September  11,  1963. 
Dear  Senator  Mansfield  and  Senat< 
Dirksen:  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  tl 
suggestion  which  you  made  to  me  on  Monds 
morning  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have 
further  clarifying  statement  about  the  polk 
of  this  Administration  toward  certain  aspec 
of  our  nuclear  weapons  defenses,  under  tl 
proposed  test  ban  treaty  now  before  the  Senate 
I  share  your  view  that  it  is  desirable  to  disp 
any  fears  or  concerns  in  the  minds  of  Senato 
or  of  the  people  of  our  country  on  these  ma 
ters.  And  while  I  believe  that  fully  adequa 
statements  have  been  made  on  these  matte 
before  the  various  committees  of  the  Senate  I 
the  Secretary  of  State,2  the  Secretary  of  D 


1  For  background  and  text  of  treaty,  see  Bullet: 
of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  234 ;  for  the  President's  messa] 
transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  2 
1963,  p.  316. 

3  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  before  tl 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  see  ibii 
Sept.  2,  1963,  p.  350. 
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mse,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
hairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
:ul  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  nevertheless  I  am 
ippy  to  accept  your  judgment  that  it  would 
I  helpful  if  I  restated  what  has  already  been 
id  so  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension. 
In  confidence  that  the  Congress  will  share 
id  support  the  policies  of  the  Administration 

this  field,  I  am  happy  to  give  these  unquali- 
\\  and  unequivocal  assurances  to  the  members 

the  Senate,  to  the  entire  Congress,  and  to  the 
untry : 

1.  Underground  nuclear  testing,  which  is 
rmitted  under  the  treaty,  will  be  vigorously 
id  diligently  carried  forward,  and  the  equip- 
?nt.  facilities,  personnel  and  funds  necessary 
r  that  purpose  will  be  provided.  As  the  Sen- 
e  knows,  such  testing  is  now  going  on.  While 
I  must  all  hope  that  at  some  future  time  a 
>re  comprehensive  treaty  may  become  pos- 

le  by  changes  in  the  policies  of  other  nations, 
til  that  time  our  underground  testing  pro- 
am  will  continue. 

2.  The  United  States  will  maintain  a  posture 
readiness  to  resume  testing  in  the  environ- 

ttte  prohibited  by  the  present  treaty,  and  it 
U  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  safeguard 
r  national  security  in  the  event  that  there 
)uld  be  an  abrogation  or  violation  of  any 
aty  provision.     In  particular,  the  United 
ites  retains  the  right  to  resume  atmospheric 
ting  forthwith  if  the  Soviet  Union  should 
lduct  tests  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 
5.  Our  facilities  for  the  detection  of  possible 
■lations  of  this  treaty  will  be  expanded  and 
proved  as  required  to  increase  our  assurance 
rinst  clandestine  violation  by  others. 
•  In  response  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
»sident  Eisenhower  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
nmittee  on  August  23, 1963,  and  in  conform- 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
partment  of  State,  set  forth  in  the  report 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,3  I  am 
d  to  emphasize  again  that  the  treaty  in  no 
limits  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in- 
ief  to  use  nuclear  weapons  for  the  defense 
he  United  States  and  its  allies,  if  a  situation 

*ear  Test   Ban   Treaty:   Hearings  Before  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Executive 

Kth  Congress,  1st  Session,  Aug.  12-27,  196S,  p.  76. 


should  develop  requiring  such  a  grave  decision. 
Any  decision  to  use  such  weapons  would  be  made 
by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  its 
Constitutional  processes  and  would  in  no  way 
be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

5.  While  the  abnormal  and  dangerous  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Cuba  is  not  a  matter  which  can 
be  dealt  with  through  the  instrumentality  of 
this  treaty,  I  am  able  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
if  that  unhappy  island  should  be  used  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  circumvent  or  nullify 
this  treaty,  the  United  States  will  take  all  nec- 
essary action  in  response. 

6.  The  treaty  in  no  way  changes  the  status 
of  the  authorities  in  East  Germany.  As  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  made  clear,  "We  do  not 
recognize,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  recognize, 
the  Soviet  occupation  zone  of  East  Germany  as 
a  state  or  as  an  entity  possessing  national  sover- 
eignty, or  to  recognize  the  local  authorities  as 
a  government.  Those  authorities  cannot  alter 
these  facts  by  the  act  of  subscribing  to  the  test 
ban  treaty."  4 

7.  This  Government  will  maintain  strong 
weapons  laboratories  in  a  vigorous  program 
of  weapons  development,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  have  in  the 
future  a  strength  fully  adequate  for  an  effective 
national  defense.  In  particular,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  made  clear,  we  will  main- 
tain strategic  forces  fully  ensuring  that  this 
nation  will  continue  to  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
stroy any  aggressor,  even  after  absorbing  a  first 
strike  by  a  surprise  attack. 

8.  The  United  States  will  diligently  pursue 
its  programs  for  the  further  development  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
underground  tests  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  and  when  such  developments 
make  possible  constructive  uses  of  atmospheric 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  the 
United  States  will  seek  international  a<rree- 
ment  under  the  treaty  to  permit  such  explosions. 

I  trust  that  these  assurances  may  be  helpful 
in  dispelling  any  concern  or  misgivings  which 
any  member  of  the  Senate  or  any  citizen  may 

4  Bulletin  of  Sept.  2, 1963,  p.  350. 
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have  as  to  our  determination  to  maintain  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  only  safe  but  necessary,  in  the  interest 
of  this  country  and  the  interest  of  mankind, 
that  this  treaty  should  now  be  approved,  and 
the  hope  for  peace  which  it  offers  firmly  sus- 
tained, by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Once  more,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  both  for  your  visit  and  for  your  sugr 
gestions. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield 

The  Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 

United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 


oughly  considered  by  our  military,  scientific, 
legal,  and  foreign  policy  leaders  before  the 
treaty  was  signed.  This  nation  has  sought  to 
bring  nuclear  weapons  under  international  con- 
trol since  1946.  This  particular  kind  of  treaty 
has  been  sought  by  us  since  1959.  If  we  are 
to  give  it  now  only  grudging  support,  if  this 
small,  clearly  beneficial  step  cannot  be  approved 
by  the  widest  possible  margin  in  the  Senate, 
then  the  Nation  cannot  offer  much  leadership  or 
hope  for  the  future. 

But  if  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Senate  can  demonstrate  that  we  are  as  deter- 
mined to  achieve  a  peace  and  a  just  peace  as  we 
are  to  defend  our  freedom,  I  think  future  gen- 
erations will  honor  the  action  that  we  took. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  STATEMENT  6 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
want  to  stress  again  how  important  it  is  that 
the  United  States  Senate  approve  the  pending 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  It  has  already  been 
signed  by  more  than  90  governments,  and  it  is 
clearer  now  than  ever  that  this  small  step  to- 
ward peace  will  have  significant  gains,  and  I 
want  to  commend  to  the  American  people  the 
two  distinguished  and  outstanding  speeches  by 
Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Dirksen,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  who  in  the  great 
tradition  of  American  bipartisanship  and  na- 
tional interest  I  think  put  the  case  most  ef- 
fectively. 

This  treaty  will  enable  all  of  us  who  inhabit 
the  earth,  our  children  and  children's  children, 
to  breathe  easier,  free  from  the  fear  of  nuclear 
test  fallout.  It  will  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries,  thereby  holding  out 
hope  for  a  more  peaceful  and  stable  world. 
It  will  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms  race  with- 
out impairing  the  adequacy  of  this  nation's 
arsenal  or  security,  and  it  will  offer  a  small  but 
important  foundation  on  which  a  world  of  law 
can  be  built. 

The  Senate  hearings  and  debate  have  been  in- 
tensive and  valuable,  but  they  have  not  raised 
an  argument  in  opposition  which  was  not  thor- 


8  Made  by  President  Kennedy  at  the  opening  of  his 
regular  news  conference  on  Sept.  12. 


President  Discusses  Viet-Nam 
on  CBS  and  NBC  News  Programs 

President  Kennedy  was  interviewed  on  Sep- 
tember 2  by  Walter  Cronkite  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  on  September  9  by 
David  Brinkley  and  Chet  Huntley  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company.  Following  are 
transcripts  of  portions  of  each  program  in 
which  the  President  discussed  the  situation  in 
Viet-Nam. 

CBS  INTERVIEW,  SEPTEMBER  2 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  2 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  President,  the  only  hot 
war  we've  got  running  at  the  moment  is  of 
course  the  one  in  Viet-Nam,  and  we  have  our 
difficulties  there,  quite  obviously. 

President  Kennedy:  I  don't  think  that  unless 
a  greater  effort  is  made  by  the  Government  to 
win  popular  support  that  the  war  can  be  won 
out  there.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers, 
but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people  of  Viet- 
Nam — against  the  Communists.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  assist  them,  but  I  don't 
think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless  the  people 
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Ipport  the  effort,  and,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 

at  -2  months  the  Government  has  gotten  out  of 

Inch  with  the  people. 

The  repressions  against  the  Buddhists,  we 

it,  were  very  unwise.  Now  all  we  can  do  is  to 
nke  it  very  clear  that  we  don't  think  this  is 
tp  way  to  win.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  will 
loome  increasingly  obvious  to  the  Government, 
tat  they  will  take  steps  to  try  to  bring  back 
j  pular  support  for  this  very  essential  struggle. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Do  you  think  this  Government 
Is  time  to  regain  the  support  of  the  people? 

lent  Kennedy:  I  do.  With  changes  in 
rlicy  and  perhaps  with  personnel,  I  think  it 
cp.  If  it  doesn't  make  those  changes,  I  would 
t  nk  that  the  chances  of  winning  it  would  not 
I  very  good. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Hasn't  every  indication  from 
Sigon  been  that  President  Diem  has  no  inten- 
t  n  of  changing  his  pattern  ? 

"resident  Kennedy:  If  he  does  not  change  it, 
o  course,  that  is  his  decision.  He  has  been 
tire  10  years,  and,  as  I  say,  he  has  carried  this 
brden  when  he  has  been  counted  out  on  a  num- 
b-  of  occasions. 

)ur  best  judgment  is  that  he  can't  be  success- 
fi  on  this  basis.  We  hope  that  he  comes  to  see 
iHt;  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  people 
ill  the  Government  itself  who  have  to  win  or 
j  this  struggle.  All  we  can  do  is  help,  and 
v  are  making  it  very  clear.  But  I  don't  agree 
eh  those  who  say  we  should  withdraw.  That 
nld  be  a  great  mistake.  That  would  be  a 
mt  mistake.  I  know  people  don't  like  Amer- 
ja  to  be  engaged  in  this  kind  of  an  effort. 
r  ty-seven  Americans  have  been  killed  in  com- 
i  with  the  enemy,  but  this  is  a  very  important 
t  iggle  even  though  it  is  far  away. 

7e  took  all  this— made  this  effort  to  defend 
!  -ope.  Now  Europe  is  quite  secure.  We  also 
ae  to  participate— we  may  not  like  it— in  the 
e>nseof  Asia. 


l>  INTERVIEW,  SEPTEMBER  9 

U  House  press  release  dated  September  9 


t.  Huntley:  Mr.  President,  in  respect  to  our 
:ulties  in  South  Viet-Nam,  could  it  be  that 


is 


our  Government  tends  occasionally  to  get  locked 
into  a  policy  or  an  attitude  and  then  finds  it 
difficult  to  alter  or  shift  that  policy  ? 

The  President:  Yes,  that  is  true.    I  think  in 
the  case  of  South  Viet-Nam  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  a  Government  which  is  in  control,  has 
been  in  control  for  10  years.    In  addition,  we 
have  felt  for  the  last  2  years  that  the  struggle 
against    the    Communists    was    going    better. 
Since  June,  however — the  difficulties  with  the 
Buddhists — we  have  been  concerned  about  a  de- 
terioration, particularly  in  the  Saigon  area, 
which  hasn't  been  felt  greatly  in  the  outlying 
areas  but  may  spread.    So  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  wanting  to  protect  the  area  against 
the  Communists.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  Government  there.    That  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  ambivalence  in  our  efforts  which 
exposes  us  to  some  criticism.    We  are  using  our 
influence  to  persuade  the  Government  there  to 
take  those  steps  which  will  win  back  support. 
That  takes  some  time,  and  we  must  be  patient, 
we  must  persist. 

Mr.  Hwntley:  Are  we  likely  to  reduce  our  aid 
to  South  Viet-Nam  now? 

The  President:  I  don't  think  we  think  that 
would  be  helpful  at  this  time.  If  you  reduce 
your  aid,  it  is  possible  you  could  have  some  ef- 
fect upon  the  government  structure  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  might  have  a  situation 
which  could  bring  about  a  collapse.  Strongly 
in  our  mind  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
China  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  where 
China  was  lost — a  weak  government  became  in- 
creasingly unable  to  control  events.  We  don't 
want  that. 

Mr.  Brinkley:  Mr.  President,  have  you  had 
any  reason  to  doubt  this  so-called  "domino  the- 
ory," that  if  South  Viet-Nam  falls,  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  will  go  behind  it  ? 

The  President:  No,  I  believe  it.  I  believe  it. 
I  think  that  the  struggle  is  close  enough.  China 
is  so  large,  looms  so  high  just  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers, that  if  South  Viet-Nam  went,  it  would 
not  only  give  them  an  improved  geographic  po- 
sition for  a  guerrilla  assault  on  Malaya  but 
would  also  give  the  impression  that  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  Southeast  Asia  was  China  and  the 
Communists.    So  I  believe  it. 
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Mr.  Brinkley:  In  the  last  48  hours  there  have 
been  a  great  many  conflicting  reports  from 
there  about  what  the  CIA  [Central  Intelligence 
Agency]  was  up  to.  Can  you  give  us  any  en- 
lightenment on  it? 
The  President:  No. 

Mr.  Huntley:  Does  the  CIA  tend  to  make  its 
own  policy  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  debate  here. 
The  President:  No,  that  is  the  frequent 
charge,  but  that  isn't  so.  Mr.  [John  A.]  Mc- 
Cone,  head  of  the  CIA,  sits  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
meetings  in  the  past  few  days  about  events  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  Mr.  McCone  participated  in 
every  one,  and  the  CIA  coordinates  its  efforts 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Brinkley:  With  so  much  of  our  prestige, 
money,  so  on,  committed  in  South  Viet-Nam, 
why  can't  we  exercise  a  little  more  influence 
there,  Mr.  President? 

The  President:  We  have  some  influence.    We 
have  some  influence,  and  we  are  attempting  to 
carry  it  out.    I  think  we  don't — we  can't  expect 
these  countries  to  do  everything  the  way  we 
want  to  do  them.    They  have  their  own  interest, 
their  own  personalities,  their  own  tradition. 
We  can't  make  everyone  in  our  image,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  people  who  don't  want  to  go 
in  our  image.     In  addition,  we  have  ancient 
struggles  between  countries.     In  the  case  of 
India  and  Pakistan,  we  would  like  to  have  them 
settle  Kashmir.    That  is  our  view  of  the  best 
way  to  defend  the  subcontinent  against  com- 
munism.   But  that  struggle  between  India  and 
Pakistan  is  more  important  to  a  good  many 
people  in  that  area  than  the  struggle  against 
the  Communists.    We  would  like  to  have  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  and  South  Viet-Nam  all  in 
harmony,  but  there  are  ancient  differences  there. 
We  can't  make  the  world  over,  but  we  can  influ- 
ence the  world.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  and 
SEATO    [Southeast   Asia   Treaty    Organiza- 
tion], Southeast  Asia  and  indeed  all  of  Asia 
has   been    maintained   independent   against   a 
powerful     force,    the    Chinese     Communists. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  Americans 


will  get  impatient  and  say,  because  they  d 
like  events  in  Southeast  Asia  or  they  don't 
the  Government  in  Saigon,  that  we  she 
withdraw.  That  only  makes  it  easy  for 
Communists.  I  think  we  should  stay, 
should  use  our  influence  in  as  effective  a  wa; 
we  can,  but  we  should  not  withdraw. 


Soviet  Charge  on  Introduction 
of  Aircraft  Into  Laos  Rejected 

Department  Statement1 

This  Soviet  charge  released  by  Tass  I 
tember  6,  that  the  United  States  has  viol 
the  Geneva  Accords2  by  introducing  aire 
into  Laos  illegally,  is  false.  The  Royal 
Government  itself  issued  a  communique 
August  30  branding  the  charge,  which  ha< 
ready  been  made  by  the  Pathet  Lao  factioi 
"pure  propaganda." 

The  United  States  has  provided  the  Got 
ment  of  Laos,  at  the  request  of  Prime  Min 
Souvanna  Phouma,  six  T-28  aircraft  as  rep 
ments  for  six  T-6  aircraft  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  which  had  become  worn  out.  1 
T-28  aircraft  are  propeller-driven.  This 
tary  equipment  was  furnished  to  the  Royal 
Government  in  full  accordance  with  article 
the  Geneva  Protocol.3 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Soviet  Governmeni 
chosen  to  publicize,  in  its  capacity  as  cod 
man  of  the  Geneva  conference,  a  charge  i 
by  the  leader  of  the  Pathet  Lao  faction. 
June  20  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma 
message  to  the  cochairmen  specifically  cha 
that  North  Vietnamese  troops  were  prese: 
Laos  and  military  supplies  to  support  P 
Lao  forces  were  being  received  from  £ 
Viet-Nam.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
spicuously  silent  on  this  matter. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Sept.  6  by  Ri 
I.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 
1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  259. 
*  IUd.,  p.  261. 
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he  18th  General  Assembly:  A  Testing  Ground  of  Hopes  and  Opportunities 


by  Richard  N.  Gardner 

Di  puty  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


The  ISth  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
al  Assembly  opens  next  week.     It  is  the  first 
ssembly  since  the  conclusion  of  the  partial  test 
n  agreement,    Men  and  women  around  the 
>rld  are  looking  to  their  representatives  at  the 
lited  Nations  to  consolidate  and  extend  this 
peful  beginning:  to  defrost  the  frozen  issues 
the  world's  agenda,  to  settle  irritating  and 
ace-threatening  disputes,  to  exploit  opportu- 
ies  for  international  cooperation,  and  to  ac- 
erate  the  orderly  modernization  and  develop- 
it  of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world, 
rhe  United  States  will  do  its  best  to  vindicate 
>se  hopes.    It  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
tain  the  momentum  of  the  test  ban  agree- 
nt,  to  demonstrate  that  despite  their  differ- 
«s  all  U.N.  members  share  common  interests 
peace  and  welfare,  and  to  increase  the  incen- 
es  on  the  Soviet  leadership  to  pursue  a  policy 
genuine  peaceful  coexistence, 
rhis  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  next 

s  General  Assembly.    But— and  this  is  a 

ering    "but"— none    of    us    really    knows 

ether  the  slightly  warmed  atmosphere  will 

ng  us  nearer  to  solutions  of  the  chronic  prob- 

1  whether  during  the  next  3  months  at 

'•N.  we  will  find  it  possible  to  take  quantum 

toward  realistic  and  acceptable  solutions 

the  big  problems.    This,  frankly,  still  re- 

ns  to  be  tested. 

loreover,  we  must  recognize  that  the  job  of 

ring  UP  the  test  ban  is  largely  one  for 

ddress  made  before  a  regional  foreign  policy  con- 

I  held  by  the  Department  of  State  in  cooperation 

e  World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston  at  Boston, 

»•.  on  Sept.  11  (press  release  465  dated  Sept.  10). 


quiet  diplomacy.  The  Assembly  will  probably 
be  more  important  this  year  as  a  center  of  com- 
munication—as a  place  where  quiet  talks  can 
take  place  between  foreign  ministers— than  as 
an  instrument  where  significant  substantive  ac- 
tions are  taken. 

So  perhaps  the  best  way  to  approach  next 
week's  General  Assembly  is  in  a  pragmatic 
mood :  in  the  mood  of  political  exploration. 

Today  I  should  like  briefly  to  review  with  you 
in  candid  and  realistic  terms  the  issues  and 
problems  that  we  will  face  next  week  and  for 
the  next  3  months  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
I  believe  there  are  opportunities,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  that  we  can  make  great  headway. 

Some  enthusiasts  for  the  U.N.  think  of  U.N 
issues  and  of  the  people  who  handle  them  as 
somehow  purer  and  more  open  to  reason  than 
hard-shell  diplomats.    Some  people  like  to  be- 
lieve that  foreign  policy  issues  somehow  are 
transmuted  in  the  U.N.  atmosphere,  that  they 
are  purified  of  nationalist  pressures  and  preju- 
dices.    If  we  are  really  to  make  progress  on 
these   subjects,   I   cannot   emphasize   strongly 
enough  what  should  be  a  truism  but  is  often 
overlooked:  that  the  foreign  policy  "stuff"  that 
Under  Secretary  Harriman  and  my  other  col- 
leagues have  just  described  to  you  is  the  self- 
same "stuff"  that  we  deal  with  in  the  Bureau  of 
International   Organization  Affairs.     We  are 
not  a  sanitized  and  morally  superior  enclave  in 
the  Department  of  State  that  concerns  itself 
with  lifting  up  these  issues  to  a  more  sublimated 
sphere.    We  are  concerned  with  what  contribu- 
tion the  international  organizations,  especially 
the  U.N.,  can  make  to  the  achievement  of  the 
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purposes  of  our  foreign  policy— which  I  regard 
as  uplifting  enough. 

The  U.N.,  and  specifically  the  General  As- 
sembly, is  an  arena  of  practical  politics.  If  it 
were  not,  very  few  people  would  pay  attention 
to  it.  The  U.N.  offers  us  a  repertory  of  instru- 
mentalities for  influencing  world  opinion,  for 
mediation  and  quiet  diplomacy,  for  putting  a 
"third  man"  into  the  middle  of  contentious 
issues,  for  helping  along  the  orderly  process  of 
transferring  political  power  in  dependent  areas, 
for  channeling  skills  and  resources  into  nations 
that  badly  need  them. 

The  U.N.  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  exercise 
of  national  power;  it  is  only  a  new  arena  in 
which  that  power  is  exercised.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  national  interest;  it  is  a  place  where 
nations  work  together  to  promote  their  national 
interests  on  those  matters  where  they  cannot  get 
adequate  results  by  acting  alone. 

The  U.N.  has  no  mysterious  power  of  its  own 
that  transforms  issues— whether  these  are  East- 
West  issues  or  North-South  issues— and  what  it 
produces  is  the  end  result  of  the  input  of  its 
members. 

If  nothing  else,  the  financial  crisis  in  the  U.N. 
should  bring  home  to  us  the  immutable  fact : 
The  U.N.  machine  is  not  self-propelling.  It 
must  be  fueled  by  the  political  and  financial 
commitments  of  its  members. 

With  these  sobering  thoughts  in  mind,  we  can 
regard  this  forthcoming  Assembly  as  a  testing 
ground  of  hopes  and  opportunities.  And  that 
is  how  we  propose  to  use  it— honestly  and  realis- 
tically. 

We  will  be  testing  to  see  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ready  to  depart  from  previous  rigid 
positions  and  commit  itself  to  constructive 
courses  of  action  which  will  concretely  advance 
the  settlement  of  problems  to  our  mutual 
advantage. 

We  will  be  watching  for  the  moments  when 
members  in  arrears  reach  for  the  checkbook  as 
well  as  the  script  of  their  speeches. 

We  will,  above  all,  test  progress  by  whether 
the  Assembly  concentrates  on  the  rhetoric  of 
ringing  resolutions  which  try  to  outdo  each 
other  in  defining  Utopia  or  on  the  commitment 
of  practical  steps  toward  disarmament  and  de- 
colonization and  development  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  fundamental  freedoms. 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  issues  and  items  on 
agenda. 

An  academic  friend  of  mine,  who  has  be 
closely  observing  the  doings  of  the  Genei 
Assembly  since  its  creation,  recently  remark 
that  he  could  not  recall  a  single  item  that  hi 
ever  been  removed  from  the  agenda.  This  if 
slight  exaggeration,  but  it  is  true  as  a  genei 
proposition  that  most  chronic  issues  remain  a 
new  ones  are  added  each  year.  The  Gene) 
Assembly  has  been  enlarging  its  scope  of  ink 
est  and  will  be  debating  this  year  an  amazi 
number  and  variety  of  subjects.  Last  year  t 
General  Assembly  passed  124  resolutions,  whi 
ranged  from  an  appointment  to  fill  a  vacan 
on  the  Board  of  Auditors  to  a  four-part  reso 
tion  on  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  This  yt 
there  are  already  inscribed  about  100  items  a 
the  plate  is  not  yet  out  of  the  kitchen.  Let  us  I 
if  we  can  discern  some  order  in  this  collecti 
and  at  the  same  time  try  to  preview  what  Unit 
States  foreign  policy  will  face  in  wrestling  w: 
it. 

The  business  of  the  18th  General  Asseml 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  seven  big  issues. 


Disarmament  and  Nuclear  Issues 

First,  this  Assembly  will  he  discussing  d 
armament  and  nuclear  issues  in  a  more  prom 
ing  atmosphere  than  has  prevailed  for  a  nu 
ber  of  years. 

Installation  of  the  "hot  line"  between  Was 
ington  and  Moscow  2  and  the  conclusion  of  t* 
partial  test  ban  agreement 3  has  set  the  stage  \ 
a  new  look  at  old  issues. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  seek  t 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  c( 
taining  appropriate  safeguards  and  secured 
international  institutions  capable  of  preservi 
the  peace,  as  contained  in  the  United  States  oi 
line  of  a  disarmament  treaty.4    But  in  view 
recent  Soviet  statements  and  recent  discussic 
in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Conf  • 
ence  the  focus  of  attention  will  be  next  stj 
after  the  partial  test  ban  that  could  help  fo 
down  the  arms  race  and  reduce  the  risks  of  w 


'  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8, 11 

p.  50. 

■  IM'd.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  234,  and  Aug.  26, 1963,  p.  < 
*7&td.,May7, 1962,  p.  747. 
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On  these  matters  the  General  Assembly  can 
serve  most  usefully  as  a  forum  to  encourage 
andersl  finding  of  basic  issues.  It  can  guide  and 
endorse,  but  it  is  primarily  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  which  is  the  work- 
shop for  negotiation. 

Peacekeeping 

Second,  the  General  Assembly  will  inevitably 

I  concerned  with  measures  to  improve  the 
United  Nations9  peacekeeping  role. 

The  link  between  disarmament  and  peace- 
keeping is  obvious:  The  fact  is  that  nations 
will  never  be  willing  to  eliminate  their  arms 
until  they  have  some  substitute  means  of  pro- 
jecting their  territorial  integrity  and  vital 
interests. 

The  United  States  outline  of  a  disarmament 
reaty  recognizes  the  inescapable  relationship 
between  peacekeeping  and  disarmament  when 
t  states  at  the  outset  that  the  objective  of  the 
reaty  is  to  insure  that  disarmament  is  accom- 
panied "by  the  establishment  of  reliable  pro- 
edures  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  by 
•ffective  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
>eace  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
"barter  of  the  United  Nations." 
The  outline  goes  on  to  specify  a  number  of 
neasures  for  the  development  of  the  U.N.'s 
Peacekeeping  role— among  them,  the  acceptance 
f  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
lonal  Court  of  Justice,  the  improvement  of 
onjudicial  methods  of  peaceful  settlement,  the 
stablishment  of  a  U.N.  peace  observation  corps 
or  information  and  factfinding,  and  the  build- 
up by  the  end  of  the  disarmament  process  of  a 
'.N.  peace  force  with  "sufficient  armed  forces 
nd  armaments  so  that  no  state  could  challenge 

It  is  an  unhappy  fact  of  life  that  the  Soviet 
Tnion  has  never  accepted  this  concept  of  a  dis- 
~med  world  under  law.  A  highly  publicized 
ifference  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets 

s  been  on  the  subject  of  inspection.    But  our 

fference  on  the  peacekeeping  role  of  the 
nited  Nations  has  been  no  less  wide  and  no 
ss  fundamental. 

Recently  Chairman  Khrushchev  stated  that 
i  "passionately  wishes  the  U.N.  to  .  .  .  de- 
>lop  as  an  instrument  of  strengthening  peace 


and  organizing  cooperation  between  states."   In 
the  months  ahead  we  will  be  watching  to  see 
whether  these  words  are  matched  by  deeds. 
The   real    long-term    interests   of   the   Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  served  by  a  stronger  U.N.  which  could  help 
promote  great-power  disengagement  from  dan- 
gerous confrontations  and  prevent  brush-fire 
conflicts  from  triggering  a  thermonuclear  war. 
In  an  age  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  in  their  arsenals  weapons 
each  of  which  has  the  destructive  power  of  all 
the  bombs  dropped  in  the  Second  World  War, 
m  an  age  when  no  matter  how  many  weapons 
one  side  may  build  neither  side  can  escape  un- 
imaginable destruction  in  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
in  an  age  when  the  danger  of  war  by  accident 
or  miscalculation  grows   with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  weapons  systems— in  such  an  age 
there  is  no  rational  alternative  for  both  sides 
but  to  develop  a  civilized  system  of  peacekeep- 
ing under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  coming  months  the  United  States  will 
seek  support  for  a  number  of  specific  measures 
to  strengthen  the  U.N.  as  a  peacekeeping  in- 
stitution: enhancement  of  the  political  and 
mediatory  role  of  the  Secretary-General,  ap- 
pointment of  conciliators  in  contentious  cases, 
greater  use  of  U.N.  observers,  broadened  re- 
course to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
both  advisory  and  adversary  proceedings.  The 
Congo  experience  also  underlines  the  need  to 
improve  the  U.N.'s  policing  resources:  The 
Secretary-General  needs  an  enlarged  and  more 
diversified  military  staff,  and  we  would  hope 
to  see  more  countries  follow  the  example  of  the 
Scandinavians,  who  are  taking  steps  to  earmark 
and  train  national  forces  to  be  available  for 
U.N.  service  on  a  standby  basis. 

The  U.N.  is  now  fielding  three  major  peace- 
keeping operations— in  the  Congo,  on  the 
Israel-U.A.R.  border  and  demarcation  line,  and 
in  Yemen.  On  the  first  two  of  these  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  take  action.  The  U.N.  Op- 
eration in  the  Congo  (ONUC)  is  scheduled  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo,  supported  by  many  of  its 
neighbors,  has  asked  that  the  U.N.  Force  re- 
main, perhaps  in  reduced  numbers,  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months  or  so.    The  problem  is  to  find 
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the  necessary  political  and  financial  support  in 
the  General  Assembly  to  approve  the  extension 
of  the  U.N.  Force  and  to  provide  for  an  ac- 
ceptable formula  of  financing. 

The  continuation  of  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  in  the  Middle  East  will  require  an  As- 
sembly resolution  assessing  UNEF's  anticipated 
costs  for  1964,  which  may  go  as  high  as  $20 
million.  There  is  a  general  consensus  that  this 
Force,  which  polices  the  line  between  Israel 
and  Egypt,  is  performing  an  effective  job  and 
that  it  should  be  retained. 

The  200-man  U.N.  observation  mission  in 
Yemen,  which  is  observing  the  disengagement 
agreement  between  the  U.A.R.  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  has  not  been  a  matter  of  formal  con- 
cern of  the  General  Assembly  since  its  costs  are 
being  met  by  the  parties  concerned.  But  as  a 
major  peacekeeping  operation  of  the  U.N.,  the 
success  of  the  mission  in  facilitating  the  disen- 
gagement agreement  will  be  watched  with  close 
attention.  While  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary-General has  reported  that  the  progress  of 
this  operation  has  not  been  encouraging,  he  has 
also  stated  that  both  parties  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  good  faith  with  the 
United  Nations  mission  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  done  so.  Recently,  they  have  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  mission  for  2  more 
months.  Since  the  U.N.'s  role  has  been  limited 
to  observing  and  not  policing  the  disengage- 
ment agreement,  the  responsibility  for  a  suc- 
cessful outcome  rests  squarely  on  the  parties 
concerned. 

The  Financial  Crisis 

Third,  the  General  Assembly  can  hardly  fail 
to  he  concerned  with  the  U.NJs  financial  crisis. 

The  refusal  of  some  members  to  pay  their 
assessments  for  meeting  the  costs  of  the  expen- 
sive peacekeeping  operations  is  at  the  core  of  the 
difficulty.  The  International  Court  has  ruled 
that  these  assessments  are  binding  upon  mem- 
bers as  "expenses  of  the  organization,"  and  the 
General  Assembly  last  year  "accepted"  this  rul- 
ing by  an  overwhelming  vote.5  The  fourth 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  this 
past  June  called  for  collection  of  arrears  and 
assessed  members  for  the  costs  of  the  two  main 


peacekeeping  operations  for  the  last  6  montb 
of  1963.8 

Nevertheless,  some  $100  million  in  peacekeep 
ing  assessments  remain  to  be  paid.  Let  th« 
members  vote  with  their  pocketbooks  on  wha 
kind  of  U.N.  they  want,  in  the  choices  so  dra 
matically  defined  by  Dag  Hammarskjold  ii 
his  last  report:  a  static  conference  machiner 
serving  solely  as  the  instrument  for  discussion 
or  as  a  dynamic  organism  with  the  capacity  t 
take  executive  action  in  peacekeeping  an< 
nation  building. 

The  United  States  position  on  this  point  i 
crystal  clear.  We  believe  the  legality  of  thes 
assessments  has  been  established  beyond  ques 
tion.  We  believe  further  that,  apart  fror 
legalities,  the  organization  cannot  thrive  or  eve 
operate  at  a  satisfactory  level  of  horsepowe 
unless  all  members  (and  the  Soviet  bloc  is  no 
the  only  culprit  in  this  respect)  accept  the  obli 
gation  of  collective  financial  responsibility 
Members  cannot  order  from  the  menu  offere 
by  the  U.N.  and  turn  away  when  the  check  i 
presented.  We  also  believe  that  there  is  n 
question  about  the  automatic  application  o 
article  19,  which  deprives  a  member  more  tha 
2  years  in  arrears  of  its  vote  in  the  Genen 
Assembly.  Application  of  article  19  to  a  nun 
ber  of  countries,  including  those  in  the  Sovi( 
bloc,  comes  up  next  year,  unless  payments  ai 
made  on  arrears,  and  the  issue  is  bound  to  hovt 
over  this  year's  session. 

Colonial  and  Racial  Issues 

The  fourth  principal  focus  of  the  Assembly 
concern  embraces  colonial  and  racial  issue 
although  the  two  should  be  clearly  disth 
guished. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  some  50  m 
tions  have  achieved  their  independence.  F< 
the  most  part,  this  independence  has  bet 
gained  without  large-scale  violence,  and  m 
one  of  these  new  nations  has  succumbed  to  Cor 
munist  totalitarianism.  The  existence  of  tl 
United  Nations  has  helped  fill  the  vacuu 
created  by  the  withdrawal  of  old  coloni 
regimes  and  has  assisted  orderly  progre 
toward  independence  and  responsible  self-go 
ernment.    While  the  record  has  been  far  fro 


'  Ibid.,  Jan  7, 1963,  p.  30. 


'Ibid.,  July  29,  1963,  p.  178. 
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>erfect,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  better 
khan  it  would  have  been  had  the  United  Nations 
never  existed. 

With  all  but  2  percent  of  its  population  now 
freed  from  Western  colonial  rule,  the  world 
finds  itself  confronted  with  the  last  "hard  core" 

olonial  problems.  The  drive  to  liquidate  the 
remnants  of  dependency,  particularly  in  Africa, 
animates  the  leaders  of  recently  formed  Afri- 

an  states.  The  most  proximate  target  is  the 
Portuguese  territories. 

Just  G  weeks  ago  the  frictions  generated  by 
this  problem  produced  heated  discussions  in  the 
Security  Council  and  culminated  in  a  resolu- 
which  deprecated  the  continued  refusal  of 
Portugal  to  implement  previous  General  As- 
sembly and  Security  Council  resolutions  call- 
ing for  self-determination  in  Portugal's 
African  territories,  determined  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  territories  seriously  disturbed  the 
>eace  and  security  of  Africa,  called  on  Portu- 
gal to  take  measures  to  bring  about  self-deter- 
■nination  "with  a  view  to  the  transfer  of  power 
o  political  institutions  freely  elected,"  and 
requested  all  states  to  refrain  from  assisting 
Portugal  in  its  repression  and  to  prevent  the 
ale  of  arms  and  military  equipment  for  this 
)urpose.7  If  the  Secretary-General  is  unable 
o  report  progress  in  the  implementation  of 
hese  provisions  by  October  31,  the  deadline  set 
y  the  resolution,  it  is  certain  that  the  issue, 
urther  inflamed,  will  engage  the  attention  of 
he  General  Assembly. 

What  is  the  United  States  view  ?  We  believe 
hese  territories  are  non-self-governing  within 
he  meaning  of  the  charter.  We  have  also  come 
>ut  clearly  for  the  application  of  the  right  of 
elf-determination  to  these  territories  and  for 
ccelerated  political,  economic,  and  social  ad- 
•ancement  of  their  inhabitants.  We  believe 
hat  the  U.N.  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  facilita- 
ing  a  meaningful  dialog  between  Portugal  and 
ppropriate  African  leaders.  Moreover,  the 
J.S.  has  been  following  a  policy  of  providing 
to  arms  to  Portugal  for  use  in  these  territories. 

Vt  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  has  emphasized 
hat  change  in  this  situation  must  be  brought 
bout  peacefully,  in  accordance  with  principles 
nd  processes  defined  in  the  charter,  and  that 

7  Hid.,  Aug.  19, 1963,  p.  303. 


we  must  relentlessly  strive  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem  through  the  creative  paths  of  peace, 
difficult  though  these  paths  may  often  seem. 

Another  intractable  issue  in  this  area,  of 
course,  is  that  of  South  African  racial  policies. 
Here  the  General  Assembly  debate  is  likely  to 
be  even  more  heated  should  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral on  October  30  report  no  progress  on  imple- 
menting the  Security  Council's  resolution  of 
last  month.8  This  resolution,  which  we  sup- 
ported, strongly  deplored  the  policies  of 
apartheid  and  racial  discrimination  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  charter 
and  contrary  to  obligations  of  member  states 
and  called  on  all  states  to  cease  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  types 
of  military  vehicles  to  South  Africa. 

The  United  States  view  on  this  issue  is  clear 
and  consistent,  as  Ambassador  Stevenson  noted 
in  the  Security  Council  last  month.  We  have 
often  affirmed  our  belief  that  apartheid  is  abhor- 
rent and  incompatible  with  the  constitutional 
and  moral  foundations  of  our  society.  We 
believe  this  matter  is  of  proper  and  legitimate 
concern  to  the  U.N.  We  believe  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  properly  consider  questions 
of  human  rights  which  are  a  member's  official 
policy  and  are  inconsistent  with  obligations  of 
that  member  under  articles  55  and  56  of  the 
charter.  Moreover,  as  we  stated  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  that  apartheid  policy  has  led  to  a 
situation  the  continuation  of  which  is  likely  to 
endanger  international  peace  and  security.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  made  repeated  repre- 
sentation to  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
to  take  steps  to  reconsider  and  revise  its  racial 
policies.  We  have  appealed  to  the  Government 
to  change  course  and  embark  on  a  policy  of 
national  reconciliation  and  emancipation.  We 
repeat  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  will  have  a  change  of  heart  so  that 
this  agonizing  problem  can  be  solved  through 
the  ways  of  peaceful  change. 

Human  Rights 

Fifth,  the  General  Assembly  will  he  involved 
in  fundamental  issues  of  human  rights. 

The  issues  of  decolonization  and  apartheid 
are  not  only  political.     They  are  better  appre- 

•  IMd.,  Aug.  26, 1963,  p.  333. 
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ciated  as  aspects  of  the  politicomoral  realm,  of 
those  human  relationships  which  constitute  the 
bedrock  of  all  free  societies  and  which  in  the 
U.N.  go  under  the  rubric  of  "human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms."  These  are  often  dis- 
missed as  marginal  concerns  in  the  nuclear  age. 
But  President  Kennedy  summed  up  the  opera- 
tive link  between  these  relationships  and  the 
primary  concern  of  the  world  of  the  charter  in 
his  American  University  speech  last  June  when 
he  asked,  "And  is  not  peace,  in  the  last  analysis, 
basically  a  matter  of  human  rights.  .  .  .?"9 

Although  "human  rights"  is  formally  entered 
on  the  General  Assembly  agenda  in  just  a  few 
items,  the  issue  of  human  rights  may  be  a 
cardinal  concern  of  the  Assembly.  It  will  per- 
vade the  deliberations  of  every  committee. 
Our  own  struggle  here  at  home  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  freedom  for  all  our  citizens  and  to  make 
emancipation  real  will  be  followed  by  every 
delegate.  The  charter  makes  the  advancement 
of  human  rights  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
organization,  and  in  articles  55  and  56  members 
specifically  assume  the  obligation  to  take  action 
to  promote  universal  respect  for  and  observance 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
and  religion.  But  beyond  this,  members  have 
come  to  recognize  that  the  denial  of  human 
rights  tends  to  spill  over  borders  and,  if  not 
remedied,  to  disturb  international  peace  and 
security. 

Quite  apart  from  specific  human  rights  prob- 
lems, the  General  Assembly  will  have  before  it 
a  proposed  draft  declaration  on  the  elimination 
of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  This 
declaration  condemns  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion; calls  on  states  to  revise  governmental 
practices  which  have  the  effect  of  creating  or 
perpetuating  racial  discrimination ;  declares  the 
right  of  every  person  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  and  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions; and  declares  that  the  U.N.  and  the 
specialized  agencies  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  insure  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  or  ethnic  ori- 
gin. "We  expect  to  support  this  declaration 
with  minor  modifications  to  make  it  a  more  ap- 
propriate international  instrument. 


The  United  States  Government  has  embarked 
on  a  new  policy  of  considering  U.N.  human 
rights  conventions  on  their  merits.  The  Presi- 
dent recently  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  three  U.N.  con- 
ventions dealing  with  forced  labor,  practices 
akin  to  slavery,  and  political  rights  of  women.10 
Each  of  these  deals  with  an  important  human 
right  already  guaranteed  by  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  by  existing  Federal  law.  We  be- 
lieve their  ratification  can  play  a  significant 
part  in  cultivating  an  international  environ- 
ment congenial  to  American  interests. 

The  U.N.  cannot  replace  national  codes  and 
national  commitments  to  human  rights  with; 
international  codes  and  international  pressures. 
Obviously  only  rules  that  are  internalized  in 
each  society  can  evoke  meaningful  practices. 
But  the  U.N.  can  play  a  vital  role  in  defining 
standards,  in  clarifying  experiences,  in  exposing 
to  the  conscience  of  the  world  denials  of  those 
rights  that  should  be  the  heritage  of  all  human 
beings.  The  U.N.  can  also  help  the  newly  de- 
veloping countries  in  building  their  constitu- 
tions to  serve  and  extend  human  rights. 

Cooperation  in  Outer  Space 

A  sixth  area  in  which  we  can  realistically  test 
our  hopes  is  that  of  cooperation  in  outer  space. 

During  the  past  year  we  can  record  both 
progress  and  stalemate.  In  bilateral  talks  we 
have  agreed  with  the  U.S.S.R.  to  cooperate  in 
the  coordinated  launching  of  weather  satellites, 
a  geomagnetic  survey,  and  space  communica- 
tions experiments.11  Following  creation  of  the 
United  States  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration, we  discussed  with  European  nations 
the  project  for  a  global  satellite  communicatior 
system  with  broad  sharing  of  ownership  anc 
management.  The  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization (WMO)  inaugurated  an  inter 
national  weather  research  and  forecasting 
program.12 

Contrasted  with  such  progress  in  the  scien 
tific  and  technical  field  is  the  lean  record  o: 
accomplishment  by  the  U.N.  Committee  01 
Outer  Space  in  the  development  of  space  law 


'Ibid.,  July  1,1963,  p.  2. 


10  Ibid.,  Aug.  26,  1963,  p.  320. 

11  Ibid.,  Sept.  9,  1963,  p.  404. 

u  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  13,  1963,  p.  740. 
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The  Committee  has  been  frustrated  by  the  "all 
or  nothing"  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union— the 
insistence  that  agreement  on  such  questions  as 
liability  for  space  accidents  and  assistance  to 
Mtronauts  must  be  held  up  pending  agreement 
on  controversial  political  questions.  If  we  are 
indeed  in  a  new  political  climate,  we  should  now 
find  it  possible  to  move  beyond  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  16th  General  Assembly,13  which 
•iffirmed  that  international  law  applies  to  outer 
-pace  and  that  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies 
ire  free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  and  not 
subject  to  national  appropriation. 

Economic  and  Technical  Programs 

Seventh,  the  Assembly  will  he  concerned  with 

xtending  the  U.NSs  economic  and  technical 
orograms. 

We  are  entering  the  third  year  in  that  imag- 
native  complex  of  technical  and  economic  and 
social  programs  which  we  inspired  two  Assem- 
blies ago  under  the  name  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Decade.  U  Thant  well  summed 
lp  the  importance  of  this  work  by  characteriz- 
ng  it  as  "second  only  to  safeguarding  peace 
tself."  Most  of  the  energies  of  the  U.N.  and 
he  bulk  of  its  employees  are  engaged  in  the 
conomic,  social,  and  technical  work  of  the  U.N. 
tself  and  of  its  specialized  agencies. 

The  General  Assembly  will  be  talking  about 
he  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
cheduled  for  next  spring14  and  about  U.N. 
echnical  aid  and  preinvestment  programs  in 
early  100  countries  throughout  the  world.  Let 
ie  say  a  word  about  the  promise  that  lies  in 
ach  of  these. 

No  new  action  is  required  by  the  General 
.ssembly  in  preparation  for  the  Trade  and 
)evelopment  Conference,  but  the  eyes  of  many 
elegates  will  be  focused  on  it.  The  developing 
mntries  seek  growing  markets  and  improved 
nd  stable  prices  for  their  exports.  We  believe 
ie  U.N.  can  play  a  more  effective  role  in  help- 
ig  these  countries  deal  with  the  internal  and 
eternal  obstacles  to  expanding  their  export 
ade. 


aU.N.  doc.  A/RES/1721  (XVI)  ;  for  text,  see  ibid., 
in.  20,  1962,  p.  185. 

"  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  29,  1963,  p.  173. 


U.N.  assistance  to  economic  development  has 
grown  steadily.  The  U.N.  system  is  spending 
some  $300  million  a  year  in  feeding  the  hungry, 
healing  the  sick,  teaching  the  illiterate,  training 
key  personnel,  and  helping  countries  draw  up 
rational  development  plans.  And  the  U.N.  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  lending  over  $1  billion 
a  year  for  productive  development  projects. 

These  activities  of  the  U.N.  are  a  useful  sup- 
plement to  our  bilateral  assistance  program: 
They  secure  financial  contributions  from  other 
countries  and  facilitate  recruitment  of  foreign 
experts  who  may  be  more  suited  to  the  needs 
of  developing  countries.  And  in  certain  situa- 
tions aid  and  advice  may  have  a  greater  impact 
on  the  recipient  if  it  comes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Yet  despite  impressive  achievements,  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  improving  the  U.N.  as- 
sistance programs.  The  combined  $150  million 
target  set  2  years  ago  for  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  Special 
Fund  remains  unfulfilled.  OPEX— the  pro- 
gram to  supply  operational  and  executive  per- 
sonnel to  developing  countries— badly  needs  to 
be  expanded.  The  activities  of  the  U.N.  and 
specialized  agencies  need  to  be  better  coordi- 
nated and  focused  on  the  most  urgent  require- 
ments of  the  developing  countries.  The  forth- 
coming Assembly  can  make  itself  heard  on  these 
and  other  practical  questions  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Development  Decade. 

If  these  seven  subjects  on  the  Assembly's 
agenda  which  I  have  just  previewed  sound  a  bit 
mundane  and  workaday,  if  they  seem  to  promise 
little  drama  or  the  kind  of  antics  which  so  de- 
lighted the  Sunday  supplements  in  previous 
years,  this  is  all  to  the  good.  If  the  U.N.  has 
grown  up  to  its  18th  birthday,  it  will  prove  its 
maturity  by  dealing  with  these  matters  in  a 
serious  and  businesslike  manner. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  displeased  if 
the  Assembly  produces  no  juicy  quotes  or  sen- 
sational headlines.  We  would  rather  it  pro- 
duced a  record  of  accomplishment— of  resolve 
to  undertake  practical  disarmament  measures, 
of  the  strengthening  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, of  commitments  to  financial  responsi- 
bility, of  peaceful  change  in  dependent  terri- 
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tories,  of  the  enlargement  of  the  frontiers  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  of 
the  launching  of  new  legal  principles  for  outer 
space,  and  of  cooperative  endeavors  in  aid  to 
developing  nations. 


We  on  our  part  are  prepared  to  approach  the 
18th  General  Assembly  in  this  spirit.  We  do 
not  underestimate  the  difficulties.  But  we  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  test  man's  hopes  and 
opportunities. 


The  International  Aviation  Policy  of  the  United  States 


by  G.  Griffith  Johnson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs x 


In  asking  me  to  talk  to  you  about  our  inter- 
national aviation  policy,  Mr.  Wilburn  [Ray- 
mond Wilburn,  executive  director,  Bureau  of 
Conferences  and  Institutions,  New  York  Uni- 
versity] was  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  lati- 
tude to  decide  upon  what  particulars  I  should 
focus.  As  you  know,  we  do  have  a  more  or  less 
formal  exposition  of  governmental  aviation  pol- 
icy set  forth  in  a  statement  by  the  President  on 
April  24.2  You  have  all  read  the  President's 
statement,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I 
should  dwell  in  detail  on  every  aspect  of  it. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  this  morn- 
ing to  devote  myself,  first,  to  the  background  of 
the  policy  statement  and  next  to  talk  about  the 
organization  within  the  Federal  Government 
for  carrying  out  the  President's  policy.  Then, 
finally,  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  about  routes, 
rates,  and  capacity. 

Background  of  Policy  Statement 

From  its  beginnings  and  by  its  very  nature, 
international  aviation  has  been  bound  up  with 
fundamental  issues  of  national  sovereignty 
and  with  international  relationships  generally. 
During  and  immediately  after  World  War  II 
there  was  established  a  framework  of  interna- 
tionally accepted  principles  within  which  gov- 


1  Address  made  before  the  New  York  University  Air 
Transport  Conference  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  10 
(press  release  462  dated  Sept.  9) . 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1963, 
p.  784. 


ernments  and  airlines  were  to  operate.  The 
Chicago  Convention,3  and  the  Bermuda  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,4  laid  down  a  basic  pattern  of  under- 
standings and  guidelines  which  for  the  most 
part  still  obtains. 

In  retrospect,  we  must  agree  that  the  framers 
of  Chicago  and  Bermuda  were  gifted  with  un- 
usual wisdom  and  foresight.  The  principles 
they  established  have  been  flexible  enough  to 
allow  the  international  industry  to  expand  rap- 
idly and  precise  enough  to  permit  governments 
to  negotiate  within  them.  Even  so,  no  amount 
of  human  wisdom  could  have  devised  the  means 
to  reconcile  all  of  the  forces  that  play  upon  in- 
ternational aviation.  For  one  thing,  although 
the  industry  is  worldwide,  one  market,  the 
United  States,  is  overwhelmingly  important. 
Our  large  population  and  our  relatively  high 
income  levels  make  it  inevitable  that  we  will 
provide  more  passengers  and  more  cargo  than 
any  other  national  unit.  But  we  are  sovereign 
only  over  our  own  airspace.  If  we  wish  to  fly 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  then  we  must  get  per- 
mission from  other  sovereign  states.  Typically, 
the  other  sovereigns  consider  that  rights  to  en- 
ter their  airspaces  should  be  exchangeable  foi 
reciprocal  rights  into  the  United  States. 

Even  this  requirement  for  the  exchange  of 
rights  between  basically  unequal  trading  part- 
ners might  have  been  fully  adjusted  to,  had  th( 


8  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1591 
1  TIAS  1507, 1640,  1714,  3338,  3675,  3719. 
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ndustry's  technology  stood  still.  In  fact,  how- 
ver,  aviation  has  been  characterized  by  so  dy- 
amie  a  technology  that  it  has  never  been  possi- 
le  for  the  adjustment  processes  to  be  worked 
ut  in  full. 

In  large  part  because  of  rapid  technological 
hange,  particularly  the  introduction  of  jets, 
overnmental  operations  and  policymaking  in 
iternational  aviation  were  in  serious  trouble  in 
he  late  1950  s.    By  the  end  of  the  decade,  our 
Briers   were  unhappy— perhaps   that   is   an 
nderstatement — with    what    they    considered 
nwise   governmental   actions,   other   govern- 
ments were  unhappy  with  us  and  with  one  an- 
ther, and  our  own  policymaking  and  operating 
guides  were  unhappy  with  other  governments 
nd  with  one  another.    In  this  situation,  for- 
ard  movement  on  the  governmental  front  was 
irtually  impossible.   Bilateral  issues  were  piled 
p,  negotiations  were  stalemated,  and  tempers 
)se,  in  many  cases,  to  dangerously  high  levels. 
Against  this  background,  the  new  administra- 
on  in  1961  decided  we  had  better  take  a  new 
>ok  at  international  aviation.    This  was  done 
ith  considerable  care  and  thoroughness.     A 
rivate  contractor  was  engaged  to  undertake 
basic  study  of  policy  issues  and  policy  alter- 
Uives.     He  turned  in  a  report  of  two  very 
ibstantial    volumes.      Then    an    interagency 
>mmittee,  representing  the  several  departments 
id  agencies  concerned  with  aviation  policy,  set 
it  to  frame  recommendations  for  the  President, 
ing  the  contractor's  report  as  a  part  of  its 
ickground  material.    The  steering  committee 
as  in  session  over  a  period  of  7  or  8  months, 
s  internal  deliberations  were  supplemented  by 
•nsultations  with  industry  and  labor.    After 
immense  amount  of  discussion  and  argumen- 
1  tion,  it  agreed  on  the  recommendations  which 
'  e  President  accepted  and  restated  in  his  April 
j  statement. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  statement  has  helped 
jeatly  to  clear  the  air  and  to  permit  us  to  go 
irward  again  with  governmental  business  in 
te  field  of  international  aviation.  Strictly 
leaking,  the  statement  does  not  strike  out  in 
iw  or  revolutionary  directions.  It  accepts  the 
ulity  that  international  aviation  will  not  be 
sowed  to  operate  in  a  wholly  unregulated 
evironment,  but  it  rejects  the  proposition  that 


we  should  therefore  adopt  a  system  of  thorough- 
going governmental  restriction  and  control.  In 
fact  it  is  fair  to  interpret  the  policy  statement 
as  falling  strongly  on  the  side  of  giving  com- 
petitive forces  freedom  to  operate. 

After  looking  at  the  alternatives,  in  effect, 
the  statement  harks  back  to  Bermuda  and  to 
Chicago  and  finds  the  policymakers  of  those 
days  were  in  the  main  on  the  right  track.  It 
restates  the  basic  objectives  of  the  United  States 
policy  in  terms  that  the  negotiators  at  Bermuda 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  found  acceptable.  That 
restatement  is  as  follows :  "to  develop  and  main- 
tain an  expanding,  economically  and  technolog- 
ically efficient  international  air  transport 
system  best  adapted  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
Free  World,  and  to  assure  air  carriers  of  the 
United  States  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  in  world  aviation  markets  so  as  to 
maintain  and  further  develop  an  economically 
viable  service  network  wherever  a  substantial 
need  for  air  transportation  develops." 

Interagency  Relationships 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion and  interagency  relationships  in  this  area. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  written  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  directing  him,  in  the 
President's  words,  "to  provide  ...  a  focus  of 
leadership  for  this  vital  area  of  foreign 
policy."  5  The  President's  directive  to  the  Sec- 
retary expressed  his  wish  that  the  Secretary 
take  the  lead  within  the  executive  branch  in 
identifying  emerging  aviation  problems,  in 
advising  the  President  about  them,  in  giving 
continuing  attention  to  international  aviation 
policy,  and  in  assuring  necessary  followup 
actions. 

In  making  clear  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  in  this  field,  the  President  made  it 
equally  clear  that  the  Department  of  State 
would  be  expected  to  consult  with  and  work  in 
collaboration  with  the  other  agencies  concerned. 
He  mentioned  by  name  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Commerce,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

6  For  text  of  a  letter  of  June  22, 1963,  from  President 
Kennedy  to  Secretary  Rusk,  see  Bulletin  of  July  29, 
1963,  p.  160. 
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There  has  been  established,  pursuant  to  the 
President's  directive,  a  new  interagency  com- 
mittee on  international  aviation  policy.  Sec- 
retary Eusk  has  made  Under  Secretary  Harri- 
man  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  while 
Najeeb  Halaby  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
serves  as  its  vice  chairman. 

Within  the  Department  we  have  made  some 
organizational  changes,  the  most  important  of 
which  has  been  to  establish  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Aviation  as  a  separate  unit  within  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs.  Mr.  Allen  Fergu- 
son has  come  in  from  the  Eand  Corporation  to 
head  the  new  office,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
a  modest  expansion  of  staff. 

All  of  these  I  would  characterize  as  tidying- 
up  and  clarifying  actions.  The  place  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  international  aviation 
policy  derives  directly  from  his  role  as  the 
President's  chief  foreign  policy  adviser.  In- 
ternational aviation  is  a  piece  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  the  Secretary  must  have  a  close 
concern  for  it  if  he  is  to  discharge  his  general 
responsibilities  to  the  President. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  Department  fully 
recognize  that  international  aviation  affairs 
should  not  be  and  cannot  be  an  exclusive  foreign 
policy  preserve.  Other  agencies,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  are  obliged 
by  statute  to  participate  intimately  in  the  devel- 
opment and  conduct  of  international  aviation 
policy.  Even  where  there  are  no  statutory  re- 
quirements, we  are  very  much  aware  that  other 
agencies  have  capabilities  and  interests  that 
bring  them  into  the  field  of  international  avia- 
tion policy.  The  task  the  President  has  laid  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  lead,  not  to  preempt. 
We  intend  to  operate  according  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  President's  directive. 

Routes,  Rates,  and  Capacity 

Let  me  take  up  now  some  of  the  substance  of 
policy,  in  the  way  of  routes,  rates,  and  capacity. 

The  existing  structure  of  air  routes  around 
the  world  has  been  built  up,  sometimes  pain- 
fully, mainly  through  the  negotiation  of  bi- 
lateral air  agreements.  The  United  States  has 
been  a  leader  in  creating  the  existing  route 
structure.    On  the  whole  we  have  succeeded 


fairly  well  in  establishing  our  own  flag  lines  on 
the  main  traffic  arteries  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that  our  industry,  or  parts  of  the 
industry,  have  not  always  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  route  exchanges  that  have  been  nego- 
tiated. I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  we  have 
bargained  badly,  in  the  first  place,  and,  more- 
over, that  the  United  States  Government  often 
has  given  up  valuable  traffic  rights  in  order  to 
advance  other  international  policies.  During 
the  reexamination  of  our  policy,  this  subject  was 
given  very  close  scrutiny.  We  found  precious 
little  to  support  the  proposition  that  we  had 
been  outbargained  or  that  your  Government  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  away  aviation  inter- 
ests to  achieve  other  objectives. 

Our  conclusion  was  rather  that  American 
negotiators  had  done  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
job  of  placing  our  carriers  on  the  routes  that 
we  needed  to  build  an  adequate  system  of  inter- 
national civil  air  communications.  Obviously, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  United  States  has 
always  bargained  from  a  position  of  being  the 
largest  single  source  of  traffic  in  the  world.  If 
we  had  insisted  on  absolute  economic  equiva- 
lence in  all  of  our  bilateral  agreements,  we 
would  have  had  very  few  agreements,  or  routes. 
What  we  set  out  to  get,  and  what  we  did  get,  is 
a  network  of  rights  for  our  flag  carriers  which 
makes  it  possible  for  an  American  traveler  to  go 
by  air  in  an  American-owned  and  -operated  air- 
craft to  most  of  the  places  in  the  world  that  he 
is  likely  to  wish  to  visit. 

Now,  in  any  event,  we  have  this  rather  fully 
developed  system  of  routes.  The  statement  of 
aviation  policy  says  that  we  should  go  cau- 
tiously in  expanding  it.  In  particular,  the 
statement  warns  against  adding  more  carriers 
to  the  North  Atlantic  route  and  against  pro- 
liferating the  number  of  carriers  over  thin 
routes. 

The  guidance  of  the  policy  statement  is  un- 
exceptionable in  principle.  In  practice,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
difficult  time  ahead.  Even  though  the  principal 
route  network  is  fairly  well  developed,  we  have 
some  unfinished  business  so  far  as  our  own  car- 
riers are  concerned.  We  also  have  left  over, 
from  the  past,  route  exchanges  in  which  rights 
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have  boon  accorded  but  not  exercised.  These 
ire  commitments  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
ire  going  to  have  to  honor  them  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

In  the  case-by-case  operation  of  route  policy, 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  hard  choices.  In 
working  within  the  policy  guidelines  laid  down, 
we  will  not  have  an  easy  time  obtaining  traffic 
rights  that  American  carriers  would  like  to  have 
ind  that  we  would  like  to  get  for  them.  One 
an  predict  that  there  are  going  to  be  instances 
where  carriers  and  government  negotiators  are 
joing  to  be  pulled  in  one  direction  by  our  broad 
>olicy  interests  and  in  another  by  the  immediate 
lesires  and  interests  of  our  flag  lines.  I  hope 
hat  we  can  find  imaginative  and  successful 
-olutions  to  the  tough  cases.  But  I  have  been 
iround  long  enough  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
jccasions  when  we  will  have  to  make  decisions 
>n  routes  that  will  not  please  our  industry. 

Next  for  rates. 

I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  Department 
)f  State  does  not  intend  to  become  a  ratemak- 
ng  agency.  We  do  not  have  a  statutory  man- 
late  to  substitute  for  the  CAB,  nor  do  we  have 
he  staff  or  the  expertise  to  do  the  Board's  job. 
•Ve  do  have  an  interest  in  rates,  however,  not 
nly  because  they  bear  on  the  health  of  the  in- 
lustry  but  also  because  international  air  rates 
'ear  upon  relations  with  other  governments, 
need  only  recall  to  your  mind  the  fare  dispute 
f  last  spring  to  make  the  point  that  the  Secre- 
ary  of  State  can  come  to  have  a  lively  concern 
ndeed  with  the  way  in  which  fares  on  inter- 
ational  air  carriers  are  established  or  not  es- 
ablished. 

Now,  the  Department  agreed  with  the  Civil 
aeronautics  Board  last  spring  that  the  Chan- 
ler  fares 8  were  unnecessarily  high.  We  par- 
icipated  with  the  Board  in  subsequent  inter- 
overnmental  talks  about  the  Chandler  rate 
ecisions.  We  have  joined  with  the  Board  in 
jpporting  legislation  that  would  give  the  CAB 
ower  to  control  international  air  rates.  We 
elieve  that  the  legislation  requested  by  the 
dministration  is  a  necessity  if  your  Govern- 
lent  is  to  be  able  to  operate  with  full  effective- 

'The     International     Air     Transport     Association 
ached  a  rate  agreement  at  Chandler,  Ariz.,  in  1962. 


ness  in  this  area  of  international  relations. 
So  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned, 
we  accept  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  judg- 
ment that  lower  fares,  especially  on  the  North 
Atlantic,  are  justified  in  the  light  of  cost  con- 
siderations and  in  terms  of  market  development. 
It  seems  to  us  also  that  experiments  with  lower 
fares  on  the  North  Atlantic  will  move  the  ca- 
pacity problem  to  a  solution  faster  than  any- 
thing else.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our 
balance  of  payments,  we  would  be  interested  in 
a  fare  structure  that  would  contribute  to  an 
increasing  flow  of  tourists  to  the  United  States. 
With  the  New  York  World's  Fair  just  around 
the  corner,  now  would  be  an  especially  apt  time 
for  designing  promotional  fares  that  would 
facilitate  tourism  into  this  country. 

The  President's  policy  statement  deals  with 
the  rate  question.  It  accepts  the  IATA  mecha- 
nism as  the  most  practical  means  available  for 
developing  rate  proposals.  But  it  stresses  that 
our  Government  in  accepting  the  IATA  mecha- 
nism is  not  prepared  to  abdicate  its  responsibili- 
ties for  assuring  reasonable  rates  for  the  air 
traveler  and  the  shipper  of  air  cargo.  We  have 
told  other  governments  that  we  interpret  the 
President's  guidance  to  mean  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  take  an  active  and  even 
an  aggressive  part  in  seeking  to  assure  that 
rates  are  in  fact  reasonable. 

Since  our  own  carriers  have  made  clear  that 
they  stand  for  lower  international  fares,  there 
should  be  no  difference  between  industry  and 
Government  on  the  rate  issue.  I  take  it  that  we 
both  hope  and  wish  that  the  decisions  taken  in 
Salzburg 7  will  be  ones  that  the  CAB  can  read- 
ily approve.  A  number  of  European  govern- 
ments have  expressed  approval  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  lower  fares,  and  this  is  a  heartening  sign. 
If  our  hopes  are  disappointed,  however,  then 
you  may  be  justified  in  expecting  that  your 
Government  will  be  consulting  urgently  with 
other  aviation  powers  to  see  what  can  be  done 
about  getting  a  more  acceptable  answer. 
This  brings  me  to  the  capacity  question. 
In  our  policy  review,  we  looked  most  care- 
fully at  possible  alternatives  to  the  capacity 

TThe  International  Air  Transport  Association  Con- 
ference convened  at  Salzburg  on  Sept.  9. 
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guidelines  laid  down  in  the  basic  Bermuda 
Agreement.  We  considered  at  great  length, 
also,  the  possibility  of  suggesting  that  legisla- 
tion be  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  permit  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  capac- 
ity offerings  of  foreign  carriers  serving  United 
States  gateways.  In  the  end,  we  recommended 
to  the  President  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  base  its  policies  on  the  Bermuda 
capacity  principles.  We  did  not  recommend 
legislation  to  give  the  CAB  authority  control 
over  foreign  air  carrier  capacity. 

I  believe  that  we  were  right.  The  Bermuda 
rules,  with  all  their  ambiguities  and  all  the  room 
they  leave  for  differing  interpretations,  still 
provide  a  set  of  principles  compatible  with  the 
objective  of  an  expanding  international  avia- 
tion industry.  As  for  capacity  legislation,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  mis- 
take for  the  United  States  to  provide  an  ex- 
ample which  could  be  taken  to  justify  restric- 
tionism  by  other  national  governments. 

Much  of  the  argument  on  capacity  has  been 
over  the  kinds  of  capacity  being  offered  by  inter- 
national carriers.  There  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  discussion  about  fifth-freedom  ca- 
pacity and,  as  a  further  refinement,  sixth-free- 
dom capacity.  Disputes  over  fifth-  and  sixth- 
freedom  questions  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
arise,  even  though  the  jet  airplane  has  altered 
greatly  the  condition  under  which  at  least  the 
sixth-freedom  question  came  into  being.  At 
the  same  time,  the  more  difficult  and  the  more 
persistent  capacity  problem  of  the  remaining 
years  of  the  subsonic  jet  age  is  likely  to  involve 
allegations  of  disproportionately  large  capacity 
offerings,  without  regard  for  the  freedom  classi- 
fication of  the  traffic. 

It  has  always  been  our  governmental  policy, 
and  it  continues  to  be  our  policy,  to  insist  that 
carriers  should  be  given  a  maximum  amount  of 
management  freedom  to  decide  in  the  first  in- 
stance their  own  capacity  offerings.  It  has 
been  our  position  that  if  a  carrier  considers  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  its  capacity  will  help 
earnings,  either  on  a  short-  or  long-term  basis, 
then  the  carrier  should  be  permitted  to  make  its 
own  decision,  subject  to  intergovernmental  re- 
view after  an  appropriate  period  of  operating 


experience.  We  have  argued — and  I  think  oo 
rectly — that  added  capacity  tends  to  brii 
added  demand  and  that,  in  any  case,  gover 
ments  should  not  substitute  their  judgments  f 
those  of  management  about  what  traffic  may 
available. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  o 
philosophy  has  been  fully  accepted  around  t 
world,  even  though  our  practice  has  general 
been  allowed.  The  future,  however,  is  like 
to  bring  more  strenuous  challenges  to  our  po 
tion.  There  is  an  important  body  of  opini 
in  parts  of  the  international  aviation  communi 
that  favors  arrangements  for  market  shari 
and  for  advance  agreement  on  capacity  i 
creases.  I  do  not  expect  that  this  point  of  vi( 
will  disappear.  Rather,  I  anticipate  that  soi 
lively  discussions  will  be  arising  from  it. 

So  far  as  our  policy  is  concerned,  the  Pre 
dent's  statement  gives  no  color  of  support  i 
the  division  of  markets  or  for  intercarrier 
intergovernmental  arrangements  to  control  < 
pacity  offerings  in  advance.  Our  writ, 
course,  does  not  run  beyond  our  own  carri< 
and  our  own  bilateral  agreements.  If  forei 
carriers  and  foreign  governments  choose  to  < 
periment  with  market  sharing  beyond  the  i 
rangements  already  in  being,  we  probably  v, 
normally  have  only  an  onlooker's  interest.  E 
we  are  not  prepared  to  become  an  active  parti 
pant  in  a  system  which  we  believe  would  ha 
the  effect  of  dampening  down  the  very  dynan 
qualities  that  have  made  international  civil  a 
ation  the  burgeoning  industry  that  it  has  bei 

The  Air  Transport  Industry  and  the  Governmc 

Let  me  close  with  a  word  about  the  relatic 
ships  between  your  industry  and  Governmen 

I  suppose  that  nobody  nowadays  would  arg 
seriously  that  there  should  be  no  governmen 
interest  in  a  public  utility  operating  in  an  info 
national  environment.  There  is  a  constii 
tional  requirement  that  the  executive  branch 
concerned  with  the  agreements  under  which  : 
carriers  conduct  their  business  abroad.  Th< 
is  an  obvious  element  of  public  interest  in 
industry  in  which  only  a  limited  number  of  cs 
riers  can  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  business 
international  air  transportation. 
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The  case  for  the  intervention  of  the  Govern- 
lent  thus  is  perfectly  clear.  On  the  other 
and,  it  is  implicit  in  our  system  that  the  de- 
isionmaking  role  of  the  Government  ought  to 
e  circumscribed.  Government  officials  need 
instantly  to  remind  themselves  that  even  in- 
ustrics  touched  heavily  with  a  public  interest 
ave  managements  and  stockholders  who  have 
;sponsibilities  and  interests  too. 

Unhappily  these  generalizations  do  not  pro- 
ide  much  guidance  in  particular  cases.  When 
e  negotiate  a  bilateral  air  agreement,  we  in- 
ritably  touch  on  the  basic  concerns  of  the 
eople  who  manage  and  own  our  carriers, 
rovernmental  decisions  need  to  reflect  these 
>ncems  as  well  as  considerations  of  inter- 
itional  policy  and  domestic  welfare.  For 
lis,  there  is  no  substitute  for  close  communica- 
on  between  industry  and  government. 
Traditionally,  our  carriers  have  been  kept 
ell  informed  about  the  progress  of  the  Gov- 
•nment's  business  in  international  aviation. 
1  our  negotiations,  a  carrier  representative  has 
istomarily  been  at  hand  to  advise  the  Govern- 
ent  negotiators.    I  see  no  reason  for  change 

this  respect.  We  are  not  always  going  to 
Tee  with  one  another.  Probably  it  would  not 
en  be  desirable  for  us  to  aim  at  constant 
Teement.  But  we  do  need  to  know  pretty 
lly  what  the  other  party  to  the  relationship 
doing  or  thinking  and  why.  I  can  speak  for 
e  Department  of  State— and  I  think  for  the 
lole  of  the  executive  branch — when  I  say  that 
)  intend  for  our  part  to  keep  the  lines  of  com- 
mication  with  the  industry  open. 


■S.  To  Conduct  Inspection 
Antarctica 

'partment  Statement 

•*»  release  469  dated  September  13 

The  United  States  will  conduct  an  inspection 
Antarctica  during  the  1963-1964  austral 
nmer  season  ( November-March ) .  Planning 
f  the  conduct  of  such  an  inspection  has  been 
der  way  for  some  time,  and  the  United  States 
B  advised  the  other  signatory  powers  of  its  in- 
ition  to  inspect. 


The  inspection  is  in  keeping  with  provisions 
of  the  12-power  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  on 
December  1, 1959,1  which  was  subsequently  rati- 
fied by  the  12  powers  and  entered  into  force  on 
June  23,  1961.  The  treaty  stipulates  that 
"Antarctica  shall  be  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only."  Article  VII  provides  for  inspec- 
tion "to  promote  the  objectives  and  ensure  the 
observance"  of  the  treaty. 

This  inspection  is  not  based  on  any  anticipa- 
tion that  there  have  been  treaty  violations  by 
any  signatory  power.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  believes  that  any  inspection  conducted 
under  the  treaty,  whether  by  the  U.S.  or  any 
other  signatory  power,  will  in  fact  reinforce  the 
basis  of  mutual  confidence  that  prevails  in  Ant- 
arctica. In  this  respect  the  United  States  has 
informed  the  other  signatory  powers  that  it  will 
welcome  inspection  of  its  stations. 

The  12  powers  to  the  treaty  are  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Cleveland  Discusses  U.N. 
Affairs  at  NATO  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 9  (press  release  463)  that  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  would  take  part  in  special 
consultations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at 
Paris  on  September  10  and  11. 

Consultations  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
United  Nations  matters.  This  NATO  session 
is  another  part  of  the  broad  process  through 
which  the  United  States  consults  with  other 
U.N.  members  about  the  agenda  of  the  upcom- 
ing United  Nations  General  Assembly,  which 
opens  at  New  York  on  September  17. 

Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  accompanied  by  Elmore 
Jackson,  Special  Assistant  for  Policy  Planning 
in  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization 
Affairs. 


1  For  background  and  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21, 
1959,  p.  911. 
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Some  Perspectives  on  the  Current  Debates  on  Aid 


by  Frank  M.  Coffin 

Deputy  Administrator  for  Operations,  Agency  for  International  Development1 


In  addressing  this  distinguished  foreign 
policy  conference  I  shall  not  try,  in  15  minutes, 
to  say  everything  that  should  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  aid.  I  recognize  that  all  of  you  pos- 
sess more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  foreign 
policy,  or  you  would  not  be  here.  I  therefore 
view  my  role  as  that  of  adding  some  perspec- 
tives to  the  current  debates  on  aid. 

Perspective  is  perhaps  most  difficult  to 
achieve  when  we  are,  as  at  present,  in  the  throes 
of  our  annual  decision.  It  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult when  such  issues  as  the  test  ban  treaty  and 
civil  rights  claim  the  interest  and  passions  of 
the  Nation. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  perspective  may 
be  squeezed  out  of  major  policy  determinations 
that  it  is  important  for  groups  such  as  this  to 
maintain  the  ability  to  look  through  passing 
events,  moods,  and  personalities  to  some  under- 
lying and  dominant  facts  and  purposes.  After 
all,  the  words  "look  through"  are  the  root 
words  of  "perspective." 

Let  us,  therefore,  pause  to  look  through  some 
of  the  realities  of  the  day. 

The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  that  aid  "is  in 
trouble"  in  Congress. 

To  say  this  does  not  require  such  access  to 
inside  information  as  to  qualify  one  as  a  legis- 
lative expert.  But  there  are  one  or  two  things 
which  can  appropriately  be  said  to  such  a  con- 
ference as  this  about  the  kind  of  trouble  we  face. 

First,  since  most  of  us  obtain  most  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  aid  debates  from  the  news- 


1  Address  made  before  a  regional  foreign  policy  con- 
ference held  by  the  Department  of  State  in  cooperation 
with  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Sept.  11. 


papers,  radio,  or  TV,  it  is  useful  to  go  to  t] 
primary  source  and  look  at  some  of  the  sent 
ments  one  hears  expressed.  The  vigor  of  the 
remarks  underscores  the  intensity  of  feelir 
about  aid. 

A  scanning  of  the  Congressional  Record  r 
veals  these  opinions  from  the  Senate,  which 
quote  exactly : 

— Why  should  this  country,  which  stood  so  firm 
against  the  nationalization  of  industries,  now  pour  o 
money  for  the  aid  of  a  government  which  has  declar 
itself  bent  upon  going  further  into  the  nationalizatii 
of  industries? 

— We   have   no   basic  International  policy,   havii 
definitely  ignored  the  125-year-old  Monroe  Doctrii 
...    In  its  place  has  been  substituted  a  hodge-podj 
of  executive  orders  and  gifts  of  large  sums  of  money 
foreign  nations,  founded  upon  no  principle  at  all.  .  . 

— It  is  the  road  to  bankruptcy,  and  not  a  very  loi 
road  at  that. 

— If  I  believed  the  expenditure  of  this  amount 
money  would  stop  the  spread  of  communism,  I  wou 
support  it.  .  .  .     But  in  the  light  of  history,  in  tbe  ligi 
of  facts,  how  can  any  Senator  rise  on  this  floor  and  si 
it  will  stop  communism  .  .  .? 

Even  stronger  statements  have  been  voice 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  where  the! 
statements  have  been  made : 

— They  are  deliberately  selling  America  short.  .  . 
Our  Uncle  (Sam)  in  his  flirtations  has  become  theeas 
prey  of  foreign  and  domestic  grafters,  vampires,  ai 
gold  diggers. 

— In  place  of  governing  ourselves,  in  place  of  lookii 
after  our  own  people,  we  are  now  trying  to  bribe  ai 
govern  the  world. 

— Congress  is  lost  in  the  dismal  swamps  of  foreij 
intrigue. 

Yes,  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to  sa 
there  is  rough  sledding  ahead.  Now  there  is  or 
other  fact  you  should  know  about  these  remark 
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I  have  quoted  from  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  remarks  in  the  Senate  were  not  made  in 
1963.  They  were  made  in  1948,  during  the 
Marshall  Plan  debate,  by  former  Senators 
[George  W.]  Malone  and  [Chapman]  Rever- 
comb.  The  House  quotes  were  taken  from 
Congressman  [William]  Lemke's  remarks  in 
the  1950  debate  nn  Point  4. 

The  lesson  is  plain.    Aid  has  always  been  "in 

trouble"  in  the  sense  that  not  even  the  programs 

which  today  are  acknowledged  as  overwhelming 

ses  have  escaped  the  hot  crucible  of  pro- 

iOnf;d  and  acrimonious  debate. 

The  fact  of  controversy  is  dangerous  only  if 
tre  forget  the  past  and  assume  that  it  is  a  new 
phenomenon,  a  sea  change  of  American  opinion, 
[t  is  healthy  to  remember  the  arguments  of  the 
past  It  is  reassuring  to  recall  how  wrong  they 
irere.  And  it  is  pertinent,  for  the  same  argu- 
nenJs  parade  the  parapets  today.  No  one  is  a 
tatter  witness  to  the  lineage  of  today's  argu- 
nents  than  your  luncheon  speaker,  Under  Sec- 
tary [W.  Averell]  Harriman.  For  he  not 
>nly  chaired  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
:ase  for  the  Marshall  Plan,  but  he  was  its  key 
>fficial  abroad  in  its  critical  years. 

rhe  Aid  Program  Today 

There  is  another  perspective  to  add  to  the 
urrent  controversy.  While  we  assume  that  con- 
roversy  is  new,  when  it  is  not,  we  also  approach 
.id  today  as  if  it  had  not  changed,  when  it  has. 

How  often  have  we  read  the  sage  comment  of 
i  columnist  that,  while  he  agrees  with  the  basic 
>olicy  of  aid,  the  basic  problem  is  how  it  is 
dministered.  He  predictably  concludes  that 
i"hat  is  needed  is  a  massive  reappraisal.  The 
ist  time  I  came  across  this  wisdom  was  last 
'■eek.  As  for  Congress,  it  wearily  assumes  that 
1  is  dealing  with  the  same  program  it  has  re- 
iewed  for  15  years. 

The  fact  is  that  aid  today  is  not  what  it  was 
0  years  ago,  or  even  5  years  ago.  There  is  no 
unction  of  government  which  has  been  so 
tudied  and  reorganized.  It  has  passed  through 
;ven  structural  changes  and  no  fewer  than 
ight  Presidential  committees.  These  commit- 
ies,  headed  by  such  men  as  Gordon  Gray,  Nel- 
)n  Rockefeller,  Clarence  Randall,  Benjamin 
airless,    the    late    Eric    Johnston,    William 


Draper,  and— most  recently— General  [Lucius 
D.]  Clay,  have  not  essentially  differed  on  the 
why,  what,  when,  and  how  of  aid.  They  have 
laid  the  basis  for  a  national  consensus  on  aid : 
one  integrated  organization  with  overall  re- 
sponsibility, development  based  on  programs 
tailored  to  each  country,  emphasis  on  loans  over 
grants,  increased  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States,  meaningful  con- 
centration among  countries,  aid  geared  to  self- 
help,  a  broader  role  for  private  enterprise,  and 
termination  of  aid  when  countries  become  able 
to  maintain  their  own  momentum. 

Here  is  the  record.  Aid  is  now  planned  and 
largely  administered  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  1961  is  now  completed.  Planning  is  now 
done  on  a  country  rather  than  a  project-by- 
project  basis.  Loans  have  increased  from  10 
percent  to  60  percent  of  economic  aid.  Loan 
terms,  now  all  repayable  in  dollars,  have  hard- 
ened for  a  number  of  countries.  U.S.  procure- 
ment has  increased  from  about  40  percent  to 
over  80  percent,  with  aid-financed  exports  trip- 
ling from  $600  million  in  1962  to  $2  billion  in 
1964.  Military  and  supporting  assistance  have 
decreased  by  one-half. 

As  for  concentration,  80  percent  of  economic 
assistance  goes  to  20  countries;  80  percent  of 
military  assistance  goes  to  10  countries.  Proj- 
ects and  programs  are  increasingly  tied  to  self- 
help.  Investment  guaranty  agreements  have 
been  signed  with  almost  20  additional  countries 
in  the  past  2  years,  with  guaranties  themselves 
running  at  three  times  the  rate  of  2  years  ago. 
A  number  of  missions  in  the  field  have  been 
consolidated  with  embassies.  Procedures  are 
being  updated  and  simplified.  At  least  half  the 
missions  have  had  an  infusion  of  new  executive 
leadership.  Increasing  use  is  being  made  of 
land-grant  colleges,  cooperatives,  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Instead  of  helping  European 
countries,  these  same  countries  are  now  furnish- 
ing 40  percent  of  free- world  aid. 

The  irony  is  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
planning  and  execution  of  aid  is  better  than 
ever  before,  the  general  view  is  that  nothing 
has  changed  in  10  years.  The  historic  fact  is 
that  U.S.  aid  has  steadily  evolved  through  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  acquiring  new  tools, 
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finishing  the  job  in  many  countries,  moving  to 
new  areas  of  concern  to  the  United  States,  and 
developing  new  principles.  It  is  now  ready, 
given  steady  support  from  the  people  and  the 
Congress,  to  play  a  major  foreign  policy  role 
in  the  formative  years  of  the  uncommitted  one- 
third  of  the  globe. 

Development  Assistance 

The  timing  could  not  have  been  better.  De- 
velopment assistance  will  play  an  even  more 
important  part  in  terms  of  our  leadership,  re- 
spect, and  influence  should  there  be  a  genuine 
lessening  of  world  tensions.  In  this  we  shall 
not  be  alone.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Oceania  have  also  moved 
into  this  field,  almost  equaling  our  capital  aid 
and  maintaining  14  times  as  many  technicians 
abroad  as  we  do.  Their  increasing  participation 
depends  on  our  steady  support  of  what  is  be- 
coming truly  a  free-world  aid  movement. 

The  field  will  not  be  uncontested.  Already 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  over  10,000  nationals 
abroad  in  aid  work  in  over  30  countries.  Even 
more  to  the  point  are  the  new  efforts  and  incen- 
tive of  Red  China,  which  has  shown  its  determi- 
nation to  extend  its  influence,  not  only  from 
Korea  westerly  to  India  and  Pakistan  but  even 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  point  to  a  concrete 
record  of  achievement  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  development  assistance  has  been 
made  available  in  any  substantial  amount. 

Politically,  we  can  cite  two  kinds  of  achieve- 
ments. Either  by  generating  rapid  economic 
growth  from  within  or  by  resisting  aggression 
from  without,  we  helped  to  bring  about  the  re- 
birth of  Europe,  the  survival  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  emergence  of  a  free  and  prosperous 
Japan,  the  rapid  building  of  Taiwan  and 
Israel,  and  continued,  if  contested,  independ- 
ence throughout  the  Far  East.  There  has  been 
a  second  kind  of  achievement,  less  precise  but 
no  less  real.  By  offering,  through  assistance, 
an  alternative  to  either  the  extreme  right  or  left, 
we  have  exerted  a  continuing  and  growing  in- 
fluence on  development.  In  Africa  it  can  be 
seen  in  the  rejection  of  reliance  on  Communist 
economic  ideology  by  the  very  nations  which 
have  experimented  with  it.    In  Latin  America 


we  can  point  with  hope  to  the  dramatic  reduc- 
tion of  juntas  and  dictators  which  has  taken 
place  over  the  past  decade.  In  view  of  the 
worldwide  confrontation  of  ways  of  life,  it  is 
remarkable  that  of  the  46  nations  that  have 
won  their  independence  since  World  War  II, 
not  one  has  elected  to  become  a  bloc  satellite. 

The  Record  on  Economic  Development 

What  about  economic  development?  There 
are  some  who  would  say  aid  should  frankly  be 
used  only  for  short-run  political  purposes,  be- 
cause real  development  is  a  hopeless  task.  Let's 
look  at  the  record. 

Of  the  41  major  aid-receiving  countries  we 
have  helped  since  1945,  these  are  the  results : 

—Fourteen— Western  Europe,  Japan,  Spain, 
and  Lebanon — have  not  only  reached  a  satis- 
factory growth  rate  of  at  least  1.5  percent  for 
5  successive  years  but  are  no  longer  dependent 
on  aid. 

— Ten  more  have  reached  this  record  of 
growth,  have  made  progress  in  limiting  depend- 
ence on  aid;  and  several,  such  as  Israel,  Greece, 
and  Taiwan,  will  soon  be  independent  of  ex- 
ternal aid. 

— Nine  more  countries  have  attained  a  satis- 
factory growth  rate  but  will  continue  to  depend 
on  substantial  aid. 

— Only  eight  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth.  Seven  of  these 
are  in  Latin  America,  where  aid  in  substantial 
amounts  has  only  just  begun. 

What  about  social  and  political  progress  in 
these  countries ?  Does  aid  help  or  hinder?  In 
virtually  all  of  the  24  countries  in  the  first  two 
groups  democratic  institutions  have  been 
strengthened  or  less  democratic  regimes  have 
been  liberalized. 

We  should  not  claim  too  much.  The  devel- 
opment of  nations  with  free  institutions,  with 
the  capacity  to  manage  effectively,  is  a  long  and 
arduous  process,  with  many  unpredictable  turns 
in  the  road.  But  it  is  clear  that  United  States 
aid  has  already  built  a  record  of  significant 
achievement. 

We  can  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the 
graduation  to  self-sufficiency  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  countries.  The  transition  from  depend- 
ence on  aid  has  started  with  loan  terms  being 
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such  as  to  make  the  element  of  U.S.  subsidy 
minimal.  These  same  nations  are  already  be- 
ginning to  assist  others. 

The  international  coordination  of  aid  is  be- 
coming increasingly  effective  through  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  in  Paris,  the 
World  Hank  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  consortia  arrange- 
ments for  such  countries  as  Pakistan,  India, 
Greece,  and  Turkey. 

This  very  moment  of  time,  therefore,  is  char- 
acterized on  the  one  hand  by  the  evolving  com- 
petence of  the  U.S.  aid  effort,  the  increased  ef- 
forts of  our  allies,  and  a  record  of  demonstrable 
achievement,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  economic  arena  with  a 
release  of  tensions,  a  focusing  of  efforts  on  de- 
velopment by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites, 
and  stepped-up  probings,  economic  and  mili- 
tary, by  Red  China. 

This  Year's  Congressional  Action 

This  is  the  backdrop  against  which  to  meas- 
ure the  implications  of  congressional  action  this 
year.  If  not  substantially  modified,  the  cuts 
already  made  will  be  tantamount  to  a  policy  of 
withdrawal  at  the  very  moment  in  history  when 
we  have  so  much  to  gain  by  a  posture  of  steadi- 
ness. 

Let  me  rehearse  what  has  happened  in  Con- 
gress this  year.  The  pattern  of  other  years  was 
varied  this  year  in  a  significant  way.  After 
President  Kennedy  reviewed  the  findings  of  the 
Clay  Committee,  he  voluntarily  reduced  his  re- 
quest of  Congress  by  over  $400  million.2  The 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  for 
the  past  4  years  has  averaged  a  cut  of  only  $200 
million,  made  a  further  cut  of  $438  million — 
notwithstanding  the  President's  earlier  action. 
At  this  point  the  aid  request  had  been  slashed 
four  times  as  much  as  at  the  same  stage  in  an 
average  year. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatives  then  pro- 
ceeded to  debate  the  bill.  On  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 22,  it  debated  and  voted  until  late  at  night, 
having  more  teller  votes  than  any  aid  bill  has 

'  For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  foreign  aid,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  19G3, 
p.  591. 


seen  in  recent  history.  All  cuts  were  fought 
off  by  separate  votes  after  separate  debates. 
On  what  is  already  being  called  Black  Friday, 
major  policy  was  made  by  the  simple  device  of 
adding  up  all  of  the  amounts  of  cuts  which  had 
been  defeated,  except  one,  and  making,  in  effect, 
a  motion  to  cut  it  by  that  total  figure.  The  mo- 
tion carried,  for  a  further  cut  of  $585  million. 
The  bill  had  been  pared  by  almost  $1.5  billion, 
or  nearly  30  percent — including  the  President's 
reduction — and  all  this  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  had  acted.3  When  one  re- 
flects that  the  average  cut  made  over  the  past  4 
years  by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  been  an  additional  $1.1  billion,  the 
significance  of  this  surgery  becomes  apparent. 

What  was  the  policy  that  was  made  by  the 
catchall  motion  to  cut  ?  Bear  in  mind  that  these 
were  cuts  that  went  beyond  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  had  been 
individually  turned  down  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives itself. 

The  policy  implicit  in  the  cuts — whether  rec- 
ognized or  not — was  just  as  clear  as  if  the  House 
had  said  four  things : 

First,  by  bringing  the  authorized  level  for 
military  assistance  down  to  about  70  percent  of 
the  President's  request  and  75  percent  of  what 
was  actually  appropriated  last  year,  the  House 
was  really  saying  that  conventional  defensive 
strength  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border  from 
Greece  to  Korea  should  be  diminished  by  as 
much  as  one-third  in  a  number  of  key  countries. 

Second,  by  bringing  the  contingency  fund 
down  to  one-half  the  request  of  $300  million, 
and  60  percent  of  what  was  actually  appro- 
priated last  year — the  lowest  since  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  fund  in  1959 — the  House 
was  adopting  a  policy  of  much  more  sharply 
limited  Presidential  flexibility  to  deal  with  the 
political  and  economic  crises  of  a  fast-changing 
and  unpredictable  world. 

Third,  by  cutting  Alliance  for  Progress  lend- 
ing authority  25  percent,  to  a  level  $75  million 
below  what  was  actually  appropriated  a  year 
ago,  the  House  signaled  a  curtailing  of  incen- 
tive at  the  very  time  when  many  of  the  Latin 


'  For  remarks  by  President  Kennedy  and  General 
Clay  at  a  news  conference  on  Aug.  30,  see  ibid.,  Sept 
23, 1963,  p.  476. 
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American  countries  had  readied  themselves  to 
comply  with  the  alliance  requirements  of  plan- 
ning and  self-help  and  when  Peru  and  Argen- 
tina have  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to 
make  dynamic  progress. 

Fourth,  by  reducing  the  authorization  of 
development  loans  for  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
15  percent,  to  $900  million,  the  House  was  say- 
ing in  effect :  Fulfill  our  lending  commitments 
to  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Nigeria,  and 
Tunisia,  but  do  little  or  nothing  more.  The  cut 
of  $160  million  is  equivalent  to  all  of  the  loans 
made  last  year  to  all  of  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 
Can  it  be  argued  that  these  implicit  policy 
determinations  strengthen  the  forces  of  free- 
dom— or  are  we  to  assume  that  there  is  such  a 
thaw  in  the  cold  war  that  we  can  unilaterally 
lead  the  way  ? 

Is  this  consistent  with  the  concern  being 

manifested  by  opponents  of  the  test  ban  treaty  ? 

Does  this  improve  or  hinder  our  chances  of 

seeing  the  developing  world  grow  in  freedom  ? 

Does  anyone  think  that  this  will  reinforce 

the  will  of  our  allies  to  enlarge  their  efforts  ? 

Would  anyone  contend  that  this  will  increase 
the  deterrence  to  Communist  Chinese  expan- 
sionism ? 

If  we  are  still  concerned  about  Latin  America, 
can  one  seriously  claim  that  this  increases  our 
chance  of  success  ? 

Obviously  all  of  these  questions  are  rhetorical. 
The  answer  to  all  is  no.  If  this  is  so,  what  would 
be  achieved  by  this  set  of  Black  Friday  policies  ? 
Will  it  help  our  balance  of  payments?  Per- 
haps many  voted  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would.  But  new  military  assistance  and  de- 
velopment lending,  accounting  for  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  cut,  are  almost  completely  tied  to 
U.S.  procurement.  As  AID  Administrator 
David  E.  Bell  has  pointed  out,  the  particular 
cuts  made  would  have  almost  no  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments. 

But  U.S.  exports  would  be  reduced  by  almost 
the  total  amount  of  the  cut,  over  half  a  billion 
dollars.  Where  lies  the  U.S.  interest  in  this 
kind  of  action,  if  it  strengthens  us  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad? 

The  answer,  I  think,  lies  in  an  attitude  of 
frustration  that  the  countries  we  are  helping 
do  not  do  everything  we  would  like  to  see  them 


do— and  immediately.  It  stems  from  an  exag 
gerated  expectation  of  the  power  of  aid,  whicl 
in  most  cases  is  between  1  percent  and  3  percen 
of  a  country's  gross  national  product.  Yet  thii 
is  the  lever  which  is  expected  to  bring  about 
overnight,  in  each  developing  country,  a  solu 
tion  to  border  disputes,  the  abandonment  of  2 
posture  of  nonalinement,  a  full  range  of  so- 
phisticated monetary,  fiscal,  and  social  policies 
the  institution  of  full-fledged  democracy,  favor- 
able votes  in  the  United  Nations,  and  a  host  oi 
other  equally  desirable  objectives. 

The  Basic  Purpose  of  Foreign  Aid 

Just  because  of  our  frustrations,  perspective 
is  most  critically  needed  to  keep  our  eye  on  our 
basic  purpose.    Aid  is  a  limited  but  important 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.    It  accounts 
for  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  prod- 
uct, and  one-twelfth  of  our  budget  for  defense 
and  security.    It  is  far  less,  both  absolutely  and 
proportionately,  than  what  we  were  willing  to 
commit  in  the  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  when 
we  were  less  than  half  as  rich  as  we  are  today. 
But  it  is  an  important  instrument  of  security 
and  freedom.    In  the  world  in  which  we  live 
there  are  no  guarantees  for  either.     But  one 
thing  is  sure.    So  long  as  we  remain  in  the  con- 
test, so  long  as  we  are  involved,  there  is  the 
chance  of  success  with  which  history  has  re- 
warded our  perseverance  in  the  past.    Equally 
certain  is  it  that  when  we  withdraw  from  any 
area  of  the  world,  when  we  furl  the  banner  of 
freedom  and  retreat,  we  have  foreclosed  the 
chance  for  victory.    We  have  made  an  irrevers- 
ible decision.    We  may  save  some  money  for 
the  time  being,  but  we  will  have  paid  a  price. 
It  is  this  facing  of  alternatives  that  is  the 
highest  task  of  diplomacy  today.    One  seldom 
hears  it  discussed  by  the  ardent  foes  of  aid.   But 
there  have  been  eloquent  voices  raised.    Let  us 
hear  them  now.    They  were  not  partisan  voices. 
One  was  that  of  a  Democrat,  the  other  a  Re- 
publican. 

One  voice  said: 

The  United  States— the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  all  peoples,  a  nation  committed  to  the  independence 
of  nations  and  to  a  better  life  for  all  peoples— can  no 
more  stand  aside  in  this  climactic  age  of  decision  than 
we  can  withdraw  from  the  community  of  free  nations. 
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The  other  voice  said : 

Tlu-  greatest  nation  on  earth  either  justifies  or  sur- 
iitlers  Its  leadership.  We  must  choose.  There  are 
t  blueprints  to  guarantee  results.  We  are  entirely 
[•rounded  by  calculated  risks  .  .  .  those  who  disagree 
.  have  not  escaped  to  safety  by  rejecting  or  sub- 
rtlng  this  plan.  They  have  simply  fled  to  other 
iks,  and  I  fear  far  greater  ones. 

The  first  voice  was  that  of  President  Kennedy 
April  1963.  The  second  was  that  of  Senator 
Vrthur  II.]  Vandenberg  as  he  closed  debate  on 
e  Marshall  Plan  in  the  spring  of  1948. 
These  statements  reflect  the  makings  of  a 
Dflensus.  But  they  are  statements  separated 
r  a  decade  and  a  half.  Can  we,  in  19G3,  syn- 
ronize  the  voice  of  the  past  with  the  voice 
the  present?  Can  Congress  today  pursue 
ith  steadiness  a  program  which  faith  initiated, 
story  has  vindicated,  and  the  times  now  so 
gently  require? 


orth  Pacific  Fishery  Conference 
eld  at  Tokyo 

atement  by  President  Kennedy 

lite  House  press  release  dated  September  10 

Ambassador  Benjamin  A.  Smith  II  will  lead 
lelegation  being  sent  to  Japan  to  discuss  with 
pan  and  Canada  international  arrangements 
r  the  conservation  and  use  of  fishing  resources 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  discussions, 
lich  are  scheduled  to  begin  on  September  16, 
present  the  second  attempt  to  reach  agree- 
:nt  on  the  questions  raised  by  Japan  about  the 
;trictions  upon  its  rights  under  an  existing 
ivention  relating  to  fishing  in  the  North  Pa- 
ic.1  The  first  attempt  was  made  last  June.2 
The  abstention  principle,  which  calls  for  the 
hing  restrictions  when  certain  criteria  occur, 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2786 
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will  be  the  central  issue  in  the  new  discussions. 
I  believe  this  principle  is  sound  and  reasonable. 
Without  restraints  of  this  nature  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  run  serious  risks  of  deplet- 
ing fisheries.  We  have  already  seen  Atlantic 
halibut  fisheries  decline  from  13,500,000  pounds 
to  300,000  pounds.  In  Bristol  Bay,  the  record 
catch  of  24.7  million  salmon  in  1938  has  fallen 
to  a  level  of  2.8  million.  On  the  other  hand, 
research  and  careful  regulation  have  restored 
depleted  Pacific  halibut  fisheries  from  a  low 
of  40  million  pounds  in  1923  to  an  annual  aver- 
age of  70  million  pounds. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  international  conser- 
vation agreements  are  strictly  enforced  there 
is  grave  danger  of  permanent  injury  to  our 
ocean  resources.  I  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  im- 
plement Senate  Resolution  392,  which  called 
for  an  international  fishery  conference  so  that 
such  damage  can  be  avoided. 

In  dealing  with  the  North  Pacific  fisheries 
problems  we  shall  be  mindful  of  our  responsi- 
bility for  the  preservation  of  vital  fishing  re- 
sources. When  the  convention  criteria  called 
for  the  removal  of  Bering  Sea  halibut  from  ab- 
stention, this  was  done  despite  the  disadvantage 
to  American  fishermen.3  We  shall  hope  for  the 
same  understanding  from  other  nations — to  re- 
tain the  abstention  principle  when  appropri- 
ate— for  only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to 
reach  agreement  in  the  common  world  interest. 


William  Matson  Roth  Confirmed 
Deputy  for  Trade  Negotiations 

The  Senate  on  September  9  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  William  Matson  Roth  to  be  a 
Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  For 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  re- 
lease dated  July  30. 


*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1963,  p.  574. 
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Soviet  Union  Vetoes  U.S.-U.K.  Resolution  in  Security  Council 
on  Israel  and  Syrian  Complaints 


Following  are  statements  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representatives  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  and  Charles  W.  Yost,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  STEVENSON,  AUGUST  28 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4237 

The  first  order  of  business  for  us  today  is  to 
consider  Israel's  complaint1  regarding  the 
wanton  murder  of  two  of  its  citizens.  The  pic- 
ture of  two  innocent  farmers,  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  a  raiding  party  which  struck  them 
down  at  work  in  their  own  fields,  must  distress 
us  all. 

^  We  can  sympathize  with  the  sense  of  outrage 
felt  by  the  people  of  Israel,  especially  since  this 
slaughter  follows  so  close  upon  the  Syrian  ab- 
duction of  three  Israeli  subjects,  including  two 
young  girls,  who  were  boating  on  Lake  Tiberias. 
The  United  States  deeply  deplores  these  inci- 
dents. 

The  evidence  cited  in  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization2  is 
admittedly  circumstantial,  but  its  implications 
are  clear  enough.  The  testimony  of  the  survivor 
of  the  attack  who  saw  the  uniformed  men  shoot- 
ing down  his  companions;  the  tracks  which  the 
United  Nations  officials  found  leading  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime  and  continuing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Syria;  the  spent  bullets,  cartridge  cases, 

1  U.N.  docs.  S/5394  and  S/5396. 
*  U.N.  docs.  S/5401  and  Adds.  1-4. 


and  grenade  fragments  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  attack ;  and  the  departure  afterward  in 
the  same  direction,  all  add  up  to  a  clear  picture 
which  permits  objective  observers  to  draw  the 
same  conclusions  about  the  origin  of  the  attack. 
Also  we  have  before  us  a  Syrian  countercom- 
plaint8  about  incidents  of  August  19,  1963, 
which  the  U.N.  investigation  has  not  corrob- 
orated. 

As  the  Security  Council  is  well  aware,  these 
incidents  are  the  latest  in  a  long  history  of  un- 
rest and  bloodshed  on  these  frontiers. 

Difficulties  on  the  Syrian-Israeli  frontiers 
have  broken  out  periodically  ever  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement  back 
in  1948.  Indeed  this  Council  has  devoted  nearly 
200  sessions— one-fifth  of  all  its  meetings— to 
this  subject.  The  nature  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement  varies  somewhat  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
difficulties  remains  the  same;  it  springs  from 
the  failure  of  the  two  parties  to  live  in  peaceful 
— if  armed — truce  in  accordance  with  the  armi- 
stice agreement.  This  failure  is  at  the  cost- 
now  as  in  the  past — of  human  lives  lost  and 
continuing  threats  to  peace.  Although  we  find 
ourselves  back  in  session  again  on  the  same  gen- 
eral issue,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  does  not  consider  either  past  or 
present  efforts  of  this  Council  to  be  vain.  Above 
all,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  consider  any  other 
remedy  for  these  difficulties  than  resort  to  the 
United  Nations  to  be  dangerous  to  peace  and 
intolerable  to  the  international  community. 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/5395. 
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In  the  present  connection  we  believe  there 
re  some  hopeful  signs.  During  the  debate  in 
he  Security  Council  on  the  Tiberias  incident 
\  the  spring  of  19G2,4  the  United  States  repre- 
antative  stressed  repeatedly  the  necessity  for 
banning  direct  unilateral  action  in  the  face  of 
revocation  and  for  appealing  to  this  body  to 
ope  with  threats  to  the  peace.  We  are  grad- 
ed to  note  that  these  new  complaints  have  been 
rooght  to  the  Security  Council.  Of  course, 
n  also  continue  to  believe  that  fuller  recourse 
hould  be  had  to  United  Nations  machinery 
•rovided  locally  for  dealing  with  such 
omplaints. 

Now  that  the  Council  has  been  summoned  to 
ct,  it  must  accept  its  responsibilities  and  act 
•ith  courage  and  wisdom  in  the  light  of  the 
est  evidence  available  to  it.  For  us  the  course 
Inch  this  body  should  follow  is  clear.  In  all 
istico  and  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order 
i  international  affairs,  we  believe  this  repre- 
ensible  act  of  murder  on  August  19  deserves 
le  strongest  condemnation.  Only  then  can  it 
e  made  clear  that  outrages  of  this  kind  cannot 
ass  without  the  stern  disapproval  of  the  inter- 
ational  community. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  case  we  are  for- 
mate to  have  before  us  the  report  submitted 
y  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations 
'race  Supervision  Organization.  We  all  here 
ive  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  new  Chief  of 
taff  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision 
rganization,  Lieutenant  General  Odd  Bull, 
id  to  other  United  Nations  officials,  for  the  ex- 
>llent  work  they  are  doing  in  this  area.  Gen- 
•al  Bull's  skill  and  tact  in  obtaining  the  agree- 
ent  of  both  parties  to  observe  a  cease-fire  and 
»  permit  visits  by  the  United  Nations  Truce 
upervision  Organization  to  both  the  demili- 
irized  zone  and  defensive  areas  are  highly 
)mmendable. 

This  brings  me  to  what  we  regard  as  the  heart 
:  the  troubles  which  have  erupted  so  often  on 
ie  Israel-Syrian  frontier.  It  is  evident  that, 
rgely  as  a  result  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
ie  two  parties  and  the  varying  interpretations 
hich   they   have  chosen  to  place  upon   the 

*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30, 1962,  p.  735. 


meaning  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement, 
the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  machinery  is 
unable  to  function  as  effectively  as  was  orig- 
inally intended  and  expected.  This  problem 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
during  its  meetings  on  this  subject  in  April  of 
1962,  and  you  will  recall  that  the  resolution  of 
April  9,  1962,s  endorsed  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  then  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organi- 
zation in  its  tasks  of  maintaining  and  restoring 
the  peace  and  detecting  and  deterring  future 
incidents  and  called  upon  the  Israeli  and  Syrian 
authorities  to  assist  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  their 
early  implementation.  Unfortunately  no  no- 
table progress  resulted  from  that  section  of 
the  resolution. 

We  now  have  before  us  some  recommenda- 
tions which  General  Bull  has  in  mind  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  machinery.  These 
recommendations  have  been  proposed  by 
General  Bull  in  the  light  of  his  3  months' 
study  of  the  problem.  We  believe  the  pro- 
posals are  wise  ones  and  have  been  advanced 
in  full  appreciation  of  the  special  points  of  view 
of  the  two  sides.  We  believe  that  one  element  in 
his  proposals  is  absolutely  vital.  Without  it 
none  of  the  others  is  likely  to  be  very  meaning- 
ful. I  refer  to  paragraph  41  in  the  report.  In 
it  General  Bull  calls  for  the  parties  to  "comply 
fully  with  the  order  contained  in  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  11  August  1949  to  observe 
an  unconditional  cease-fire  and  should  also  ab- 
stain from  any  acts  of  hostility  as  provided  in 
the  General  Armistice  Agreement."  General 
Bull  adds  (and  we  fully  endorse  his  statement) : 
"I  cannot  therefore  subscribe  to  any  policy  by 
the  parties  based  on  the  use  of  force,  nor  can  I 
condone  any  firing  for  whatever  purpose  across 
the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line." 

We  believe  details  of  the  plan  for  strength- 
ening the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  should  be  worked  out  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  in  consultation  with  the  Governments  of 
Israel  and  Syria.  What  is  vital  is  the  full 
and  willing  cooperation,  without  reservation,  of 
the  two  sides  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  what  he 


;  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  737. 
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is  trying  to  accomplish.  He  will  be  able  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  only  if  the  two  sides  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  efforts. 
Ultimately  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  can  only  be  as  useful  as  the 
two  sides  want  it  to  be. 

Our  belief  is  that  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping organization,  strengthened  by  such 
measures  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  proposes,  could 
prevent  many  of  the  kinds  of  incidents  which 
both  sides  in  this  controversy  are  complaining 
about  to  the  Security  Council  today.  And  if 
these  incidents  can  be  avoided,  surely  the  ten- 
sion which  has  gripped  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Israel  can  be  relaxed  and  the  danger  of 
raids  and  retaliation  significantly  reduced. 
This  would  be  in  the  interests  of  both  Israel 
and  Syria  and  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anybody  can  lightly 
refuse  to  extend  his  full  cooperation.  The 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  area 
depend  too  much  upon  it.  The  judgment  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  world  community  is 
based  upon  it.  In  the  interests  of  all  we  be- 
speak that  cooperation  vital  to  the  success  of 
our  efforts  here  today  in  behalf  of  interna- 
tional peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  YOST,  SEPTEMBER  3 

U.S./tJ.N.  press  release  4239 

I  have  asked  for  the  floor  to  explain  briefly 
the  United  States  position  on  the  amendments 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
Morocco  [Dey  Ould  Sidi  Baba]  contained  in 
document  S/5410  to  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  my  own  delegation. 
We  understand  the  spirit  which  has  prompted 
the  Moroccan  delegation  in  putting  forward 
these  amendments,  and  we  have  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  them.  However,  our 
conclusion  is  that  we  cannot  support  them. 

The  first  two  amendments  in  our  view  sig- 
nificantly change  the  meaning  and  the  balance 
of  our  resolution.  We  consider  that  they  fail 
to  take  into  account  the  evidence  surrounding 
the  incident  at  Almagor  as  presented  to  the 


Council  in  the  Secretary-General's  report,  ar 
by  this  omission,  if  adopted,  would  cause  t) 
resolution  to  fail  to  deal  with  the  first  cor 
plaint  which  the  Council  is  meeting  to  conside 

The  distinguished  representative  of  Morocc 
has  given  us  today  a  rather  detailed  interpret: 
tion  of  the  events  at  Almagor.  Frankly,  v 
have  not  felt  justified  in  engaging  in  an  inte 
pretation  of  these  events  but  have  felt  it  wis< 
for  the  Council  simply  to  limit  itself  to  the  fac 
as  set  forth  in  the  Secretary-General's  repoi 
That  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  par: 
graphs  1  and  2  of  our  resolution.  The  propose 
revisions  of  these  paragraphs  would,  in  oi 
opinion,  simply  leave  this  whole  incident  penc, 
ing  in  the  air.  We  do  not  believe,  therefor 
that  these  amendments  would  be  compatih 
with  our  resolution. 

We  cannot  support  the  third  amendment  su£ 
gested  by  the  representative  from  Morocco.  M' 
delegation  certainly  regrets  any  infringemer 
of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement,  but  we  b( 
lieve  the  more  useful  and  significant  action  fc 
the  Council  to  take  in  this  connection  is,  as  pre 
posed  in  paragraph  3  of  the  United  Kingdoi 
and  United  States  draft,  to  note  that,  whil 
there  was  an  exchange  of  fire  on  August  2( 
there  was  not  a  substantial  and  menacing  she* 
of  force  in  the  demilitarized  zone  as  had  bee: 
claimed. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  amendment  pro 
posed,  the  United  States  had  repeatedly  ex 
pressed  its  regret  that  the  Armistice  Commis 
sion  has  not  functioned  as  envisaged  in  th' 
General  Armistice  Agreement.  However,  ii 
this  case,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.N.  True* 
Supervision  Organization  proposed  a  numbe 
of  measures  which,  in  his  estimation,  could  leac 
to  the  alleviation  of  tension  and  restoration  o: 
tranquillity  in  the  area.  We  do  believe  it  im 
portant  for  the  Security  Council  to  support  th< 
Chief  of  Staff  in  his  efforts,  but  we  would  noi 
consider  it  helpful  to  him  if  the  Council  wen 
to  single  out  for  special  emphasis  only  on< 
aspect  of  his  suggestions — suggestions  which  1« 
made  as  a  whole  to  the  parties  concerned  anc 
which  depend  for  implementation  on  the  par 
ties  concerned.  We  believe  the  most  effective 
approach  for  the  Council  is  to  support  the  need 
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or  measures  such  as  those  proposed  by  the 
Jhiei  of  Staff,  to  call  upon  the  parties  to  co- 
perate  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  but  at  the  same 
line  to  allow  him  full  discretion  in  his  con- 
ultations  with  the  parties  concerned.  This  we 
eel  is  the  better  way  to  achieve  progress  rather 
h:m  attempting  to  prejudge  which  issue  or 
ssues  should  receive  the  most  or  the  first 
ttention. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Mates  will  abstain  on  the  amendments  sub- 
rutted  in  document  S/5410.6 

EXT  OF  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  ' 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  representatives 
f  Israel  and  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic, 

Taking  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
iry-General  dated  24  August  1963, 

1.  Condemns  the  wanton  murder  at  Almagor  in  Is- 
ael  territory  of  two  Israel  citizens  on  19  August  1963 ; 

2  Calls  the  attention  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  to 
vidence  in  the  Secretary-General's  report  to  the  effect 
hat  those  responsible  for  the  killings  appear  to  have 
een  an  armed  group  who  entered  Israel  territory 
rom  the  direction  of  the  Jordan  River  and  afterwards 
;ft  in  the  same  direction ; 

3.  Xotes  with  satisfaction  that  the  report  of  the 
ecretary-General  indicates  that,  although  there  was 
n  exchange  of  fire,  there  was  no  substantial  show  of 
)rce  in  the  demilitarized  zone  on  20  August  1963; 

4.  Appeals  to  the  parties  to  co-operate  in  the  early 
ichange  of  prisoners  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
on  contained  in  paragraph  49  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
ral's  report ; 

•").  Wotea  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
lat  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations  Truce 
upervision  Organization  has  proposed  to  the  parties 
ancerned  certain  measures  to  alleviate  tension  and 
estore  tranquillity  in  the  area ; 

6.  Calls  upon  the  parties  to  offer  to  the  Chief  of 
taff  all  possible  co-operation  in  the  pursuit  of  this  end 
l  conformity  with  the  General  Armistice  Agreement ; 

7.  U<  quests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the 
eenrity  Council  by  31  December  1963  on  the  progress 
lade  in  regard  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Chief 
t  Staff. 


'  The  Moroccan  amendments  were  defeated  on  Sept.  3 
7  a  vote  of  2  to  0,  with  9  abstentions. 

'  UN.  doc.  S/5407 ;  not  adopted,  owing  to  the  nega- 
ive  vote  of  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council.  The 
ote  on  Sept.  3  was  8  to  2  (Morocco,  U.S.S.R.),  with 

abstention  (Venezuela). 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

M imcographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as  those 
listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United 
Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 

Security  Council 

Telegram  dated  August  21,  1963,  from  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  ad- 
dressed  to  the  U.N.    Secretary-General   concerning 
OAS  action  taken  with  regard  to  Haiti  situation. 
S/5398.     August  21,  1963.     1  p. ;  letter  dated  August 
16,  1963,  from  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  resolution  approved  by  the  OAS 
in  connection  with  situation  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti,  S/5399,  August  23,  1963,  2  pp. 
Syria-Israel  dispute: 
Letter  dated  August  20,  1963,  from  the  acting  per- 
manent representative  of  Israel  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council.     S/5394.    Au- 
gust 21, 1963.    2  pp. 
Letter  dated  August  21,  1963,  from  the  permanent 
representative  of  Syria  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council.     S/5395.     August  21, 1963. 
lp. 
Letter  dated  August  21,  1963,  from  the  permanent 
representative  of  Israel  addressed  to  the  President 
of    the    Security    Council.     S/5396.     August    22, 
1963.     6  pp. 
Report  by  the  Secretary-General  concerning  recent 
incidents  in  and  near  the  demilitarized  zone  cre- 
ated by  article  V,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Israel-Syria 
armistice  agreement,  S/5401,  August  24,  1963,  47 
pp. ;  Add.  1  and  Corr.  1,  August  26,  1963,  11  pp. ; 
Add.  2,  August  26,  1963,  13  pp. ;  Add.  3,  August  27, 
1963,  12  pp. ;  Add.  4,  August  27, 1963,  4  pp. 

General  Assembly 

Letters  dated  July  29  and  30,  1963,  from  the  alter- 
native representative  of  Mexico  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  regarding  Mexico's  intention  to 
sign  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  A/5469. 
July  31, 1963.     2  pp. 

Comments  received  from  governments  regarding  con- 
sideration of  principles  of  international  law  con- 
cerning friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among 
states  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  A/5470,  August  7,  1963,  47  pp.,  and 
Add.  1,  September  6, 1963, 5  pp. 

Policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa.  Letter  dated  August  2,  1963, 
from  the  representative  of  Guinea  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General,  A/5472,  August  2,  1963,  2  pp.; 
letter  dated  July  25,  1963,  from  the  representative 
of  Mali  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General,  A/5474, 
August  8,  1963,  2  pp. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  manifestations  of 
racial  prejudice  and  national  and  religious  intoler- 
ance.    A/5473.     August  9, 1963.     77  pp. 

Note  verbale  dated  August  7,  1963,  from  the  permanent 
mission  of  Bulgaria  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral concerning  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
A/5475.     August  9, 1963.     4  pp. 

Note  verbale  dated  August  5, 1963,  from  the  representa- 
tives of  Ethiopia,  Nigeria,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  concern- 
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ing  cessation   of   nuclear   weapon   tests.     A/5476.         Nuclear  Test  Ban 

August  12,  1963.     5  pp. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

United  Nations  conference  on  trade  and  development. 
Report  of  the  group  of  experts,  E/3756,  June  27, 
1963,  107  pp. ;  report  of  the  preparatory  committee 
on  its  second  session,  E/3799,  July  5,  1963,  131  pp., 
and  Corr.  1,  July  11,  1963,  5  pp.;  statement  of 
financial  implications  submitted  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  E/3818,  July  17, 1963,  14  pp. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  E/3806. 
July  8,  1963.     10  pp. 

Communication  from  the  head  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  requesting  inclusion  in  the  agenda 
of  the  36th  session  an  item  entitled  "The  policy  of 
genocide  which  is  being  pursued  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Iraq  against  the  Kurdish  people." 
E/3809.     July  9,  1963.     5  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

International   coffee  agreement,   1962,  with   annexes. 

Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 

New  York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962. 

Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  1963. 

Notifications  received  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance:  Congo  ( Leopold ville),  Costa 
Rica,  July  25,  1963 ;  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
July  19,  1963 ;  Haiti,  July  25,  1963 ;  Spain,  July  9, 
1963 ;  Switzerland,  July  25,  1963 ;  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  July  26, 1963. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.    Done  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  July  16,  1963. 

Cultural 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.     Done  at  Lake 
Success  November  22,  1950.     Entered  into  force  Mav 
21,  1952.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  July  19,  1963. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.     Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 27,  1945.     Entered  into  force  December  27  1945 
TIAS  1501. 
Signatures:  Gabon,  Mauritania,  September  10,  1903. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and   Development.     Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  December  27,  1945.     Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 
Signatures:  Gabon,  Mauritania,  September  10,  1963. 


Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  the  atmo 
phere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  t 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.' 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Gabon,  Septeinbe 
10,  1963 ;  Austria,  Sierra  Leone,  September  1 
1963 ;  Mauritania,  September  13, 1963. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  tb 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954  (TLA 
4900) .     Done  at  London  April  11, 1962.' 
Acceptance  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  August  2! 
1963. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1958.     Done  at  Londo 
December  1,  1958.     Entered  into  force  January  ] 
1959 ;  for  the  United  States  October  9,  1959.    TIAi 
4389. 
Extension  to:  Swaziland,  July  12, 1963. 

Trade 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Argentim 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Done  at  Geneva  November  18,  1960.  Entered  lnt< 
force  October  14,  1962. 

Signature:  Yugoslavia  (subject  to  ratification),  Au 
gust  6,  1963. 
Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Yugoslav^ 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Done  at  Geneva  November  13,  1962.  Entered  int( 
force  April  27,  1963.1 

Signatures:  Austria  (subject  to  ratification),  Jun< 
20,  1963 ;  Brazil,  July  8,  1963 ;  Tanganyika,  July  1 
1963 ;  United  Arab  Republic,  June  24,  1963. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15, 1962 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1962,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
5115. 
Accessions    deposited:   Brazil,    September   6,   1963; 

Guatemala,  August  29,  1963;  Iceland,  September 

10,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  March  15,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5061  and  5333).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  August  22,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
August  22,  1963. 

India 

Agreement  relating  to  the  exemption  of  United  States 
military  aircraft  from  landing  and  housing  fees. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  New  Delhi  March  5 
and  July  22,  1963.     Entered  into  force  July  22, 1963. 

Iraq 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454 ;  73  Stat.  610; 
7  U.S.C.  1731-1736),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed 
at  Baghdad  August  27,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
August  27,  1963. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
*  Not  in  force. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


onfirmations 

The  Senate  on  September  9  confirmed  the  following 
>  initiations: 

Henry  A.  Byroade  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union 
Burma.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
tate  press  release  470  dated  September  13.) 
William  O.  Hall  to  be  Assistant  Administrator  for 
dministration,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ent  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press 
lease  dated  August  20.) 

Graham  A.  Martin  to  be  Ambassador  to  Thailand. 
Por  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
lease  477  dated  September  17.) 

Ger.  Herbert  B.  Powell,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  to  be 
mbassador  to  New  Zealand.  (For  biographic  de- 
ils,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  466  dated 
jptember  11.) 

oreign  Service  Selection  Boards  Meet 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  September 
(press  release  468)  that  the  1963  Foreign  Service 
Beer  Selection  Boards  had  convened  on  that  day  to 
nsider  promotions  for  Foreign  Service  officer  and 
Jreign  Service  Reserve  officer  personnel. 
Some  4,000  officers  whose  performance  files  will  be 
viewed  staff  the  more  than  300  embassies,  legations, 
id  consulates  located  in  over  a  hundred  countries 
ith  whom  the  United  States  conducts  foreign  rela- 
3ns.  In  addition  these  officers  serve  in  Washington 
the  Department  of  State  and  other  executive  agen- 
ts,  Including  AID,  ACDA,  Commerce,  Defense,  Labor, 
■easury,  and  USIA. 

The  Boards  are  expected  to  complete  their  review 
ithin  2  months. 

Members  of  the  eight  Selection  Boards  include  For- 
go Service  officers,  public  members  drawn  from  pri- 
ite  life,  and  members  and  observers  from  other  execu- 
te agencies  which  have  significant  foreign  affairs 
terests. 

In  recognition  of  the  purpose  and  importance  of  the 
lection  system  the  Department  has  called  on  a  num- 
t  of  ambassadors  to  serve  on  the  Boards.  Among 
e  Boards'  chairmen  are  John  O.  Bell,  Ambassador  to 
aatemala;  Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  Ambassador  to 
mguay;  Thomas  S.  Estes,  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
iblic  of  Upper  Volta  ;  Raymond  A.  Hare,  Ambassador 
Turkey;  Robinson  Mcllvaine,  Ambassador  to  Da- 
»mey ;  Murat  W.  Williams,  Ambassador  to  El  Salva- 


dor; Bernard  A.  Gufler,  former  Ambassador  to 
Finland ;  and  Thomas  W.  McElhiney,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission,  Khartoum. 

Also  serving  on  the  Boards  are  David  K.  E.  Bruce, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  Philip  M.  Kaiser, 
Ambassador  to  Senegal  and  Mauritania  ;  Philip  Bonsai, 
former  Ambassador  to  Morocco;  and  Elbert  G. 
Mathews,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter-African  Af- 
fairs and  former  Ambassador  to  Liberia. 

The  public  members  are  Charles  N.  Hall,  industrial 
engineer,  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO; 
William  Figy,  insurance  executive,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Jerome  Keithley,  City  Manager  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif. ; 
Russell  M.  Stephens,  president,  American  Federation 
of  Technical  Engineers;  and  Harold  F.  Wendell, 
department  store  executive,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Voting  members  from  other  executive  agencies  are 
Oliver  Bongard,  director,  Exhibits  Participation  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce ;  G.  Huntington  Damon, 
public  affairs  officer,  USIA,  Seoul,  Korea ;  George  Day, 
foreign  agricultural  marketing  specialist,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Kenneth  Douty,  European  area  spe- 
cialist, Labor  Department ;  and  Harold  Heck,  director, 
International  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Observers  serving  on  the  Boards  are  Herbert  J. 
Cummings,  director,  Performance  Evaluation  Division, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Edwin  H.  Bryant,  Consul- 
tant to  the  director,  Office  of  Commercial  Services, 
Department  of  Commerce ;  Lowell  B.  Kilgore,  business 
analyst,  Department  of  Commerce;  William  R.  Hay- 
den,  chief,  Program  and  Facilities  Evaluation  Section, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Edward  Sylvester,  deputy 
bureau  administrator.  Department  of  Labor;  James 
D.  Hoover,  Far  Eastern  area  specialist,  Department 
of  Labor;  Patrick  S.  Cooney,  chief,  Overseas  Service 
Branch,  Department  of  Labor ;  and  Mary  Cannon,  inter- 
national relations  officer,  Department  of  Labor. 


Department  Sets  Up  Office  for  Special 
Representational  Services 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  September  5 
(press  release  457)  the  establishment  of  the  Office  for 
Special  Representational  Services  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Special  Protocol  Services  Section.  The  new  office, 
directed  by  Pedro  A.  Sanjuan,  will  perform  virtually 
the  same  functions  formerly  discharged  by  the  abol- 
ished section— also  headed  by  Mr.  Sanjuan.  In  the 
organizational  change,  the  new  office  will  report  di- 
rectly to  William  J.  Crockett,  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Administration. 

The  change  reflects  the  Department's  need  to  pro- 
vide many  special  services  to  the  Washington  diplo- 
matic community,  which  has  expanded  rapidly  during 
the  past  few  years.  A  new  responsibility  given  the 
new  office  is  the  development  of  guidelines  on  civil 
rights  for  use  in  the  Department  and  at  overseas  posts. 
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Other  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Special  Repre- 
sentational Services  will  include: 

— providing  assistance  to  diplomatic  missions  in 
Washington  regarding  such  matters  as  orientation  in 
the  United  States,  housing  and  schooling,  and  travel ; 

— handling  matters  relating  to  the  establishment, 
expansion,  or  relocation  of  diplomatic  missions  in 
Washington,  including  questions  of  zoning; 

— handling  complaints  and  incidents  involving  for- 
eign government  representatives,  whether  received  di- 
rectly or  referred  by  the  Office  of  Protocol  or  regional 
bureaus,  including  those  which  might  result  from 
racial  discrimination ; 

— helping  coordinate  arrangements  for  travel  for 
foreign  dignitaries  and  for  foreign  visitors  who  come 
to  the  United  States  under  Federal  sponsorship. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20^02.  Ad- 
dress requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State. 

Health  and  Sanitation — Cooperative  Program.  Agree- 
ment with  El  Salvador,  extending  the  Program  Agree- 
ment of  February  29,  1944,  as  extended  and  supple- 
mented. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  San  Salvador 
June  17  and  27,  1960.  Entered  into  force  June  27, 
1960.     TIAS  5315.     3  pp.     50. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Israel  relat- 
ing to  the  agreement  of  August  7  and  8,  1952,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  and 
Jerusalem  February  5  and  20, 1963.  Entered  into  force 
February  20, 1963.     TIAS  5316.     3  pp.     50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  India 
amending  the  agreement  of  November  26,  1962.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  New  Delhi  April  1,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  April  1,  1963.  TIAS  5317.  2  pp. 
50. 

Claims— Settlement  of  Certain  Claims  Against  Mem- 
bers of  United  States  Armed  Forces  (Including  De- 
pendents) Insured  by  Brandaris  Insurance  Company 
in  Germany.  Agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Exchange  of  letters— Signed  at  Bonn/ 
Bad  Godesberg  and  Bonn  February  28  and  March  14, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  March  14, 1963.  TIAS  5318. 
5  pp.    5^. 

Naval  Matters— Furnishing  of  Certain  Supplies  and 
Services  to  Naval  Vessels.  Agreement  with  Aus- 
tralia, amending  the  agreement  of  December  19  and 
31,  1950.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Canberra 
March  28,  1963.  Entered  into  force  March  28,  1963. 
TIAS  5319.    2  pp.     50. 


Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bolivia, 
amending  the  agreement  of  February  12  1962  «8 
o^^-  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  La  Paz  March 
29,  1963.  Entered  into  force  March  29,  1963.  TIAS 
5320.     3  pp.     50. 

Education— Educational  Foundation  and  Financing  of 
Exchange  Programs.  Agreement  with  the  Philippines 
Signed  at  Manila  March  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
March  23,  1963.     TIAS  5321.     6  pp.     50. 

Trade.  Agreement  with  Paraguay,  postponing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  agreement  of  September  12  1946  as 
postponed  and  brought  up  to  date.  Exchange'  of 
^aaf^t^^  Asunci°n  February  27  and  March  29, 
I9to.     Entered  into  force  March  29,  1963.     TIAS  5322 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  9-15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  September  9  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No  457 
of  September  5. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*458    9/9      U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

*459    9/9      Delegation  to  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly (biographic  details). 
460    9/9      Cleveland  :  "The  Uses  of  Diversity" 
(revised)  ;  see  Bulletin  of  Sept. 

t461  9/9  Deadline  for  claims  under  Austrian 
persecutee  fund. 

462  9/9      G.  Griffith  Johnson  :  "The  Interna- 

tional   Aviation    Policy    of    the 
United  States." 

463  9/9      Cleveland   participating   in   NATO 

consultations  (rewrite). 

464  9/10    Rusk:   "Unfinished  Business"    (as- 

delivered  text). 

465  9/10    Gardner :  "The  18th  General  Assem- 

bly: A  Testing  Ground  of  Hopes 

and  Opportunities." 
*466    9/11    Powell  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

New     Zealand      (biographic 

details). 
*467    9/11    Harriman:  regional  foreign  policy 

conference,  Boston   (excerpts). 

468  9/11     Foreign    Service    Officer    Selection 

Boards  (rewrite). 

469  9/13    Decision  to  conduct  Antarctica  in- 

spection. 

*470  9/13  Byroade  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Burma  (biographic  details). 

t471  9/14  G.  Griffith  Johnson:  "The  Climate 
of  World  Trade  and  United 
States-Canadian  Trade  Rela- 
tions." 

t472  9/14  Cleveland:  "The  18th  General  As- 
sembly: Fair  and  a  Little 
Warmer,  With  Scattered  Thun- 
dershowers." 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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New  Opportunities  in  the  Search  for  Peace 


Address  by  President  Kennedy  1 


Mr.  President— as  one  who  has  taken  some 
interest  in  the  election  of  Presidents,  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  election  to  this  high 
0ffice  2_Mr.  Secretary-General,  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

We  meet  again  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

Twenty-four  months  ago,  when  I  last  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  this  body,  the  shadow  of 
fear  lay  darkly  across  the  world.  The  freedom 
of  West  Berlin  was  in  immediate  peril.  Agree- 
ment on  a  neutral  Laos  seemed  remote.  The 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo 
was  under  fire.  The  financial  outlook  for  this 
organization  was  in  doubt.  Dag  Hammarskj  old 
was  dead.  The  doctrine  of  troika  was  being 
pressed  in  his  place,  and  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests  had  been  resumed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


1Made  before  the  18th  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  at  the  United  Nations,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  20 
(White  House  press  release  (New  York,  N.Y.)  ;  as- 
delivered  text). 

2  Carlos  Sosa  Rodriguez,  of  Venezuela,  was  elected 
President  of  the  18th  session  on  Sept.  17. 


Those  were  anxious  days  for  mankind,  and 
some  men  wondered  aloud  whether  this  orga- 
nization could  survive.  But  the  16th  and  17th 
General  Assemblies  achieved  not  only  survival 
but  progress.  Rising  to  its  responsibility,  the 
United  Nations  helped  reduce  the  tensions  and 
helped  to  hold  back  the  darkness. 

Today  the  clouds  have  lifted  a  little  so  that 
new  rays  of  hope  can  break  through.  The 
pressures  on  West  Berlin  appear  to  be  tempo- 
rarily eased.  Political  unity  in  the  Congo  has 
been  largely  restored.  A  neutral  coalition  in 
Laos,  while  still  in  difficulty,  is  at  least  in  being. 
The  integrity  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
has  been  reaffirmed.  A  United  Nations  Decade 
of  Development  is  under  way.  And,  for  the 
first  time  in  17  years  of  effort,  a  specific  step 
has  been  taken  to  limit  the  nuclear  arms  race 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  treaty  to  ban  nucleai 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  undei 
water,  concluded  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  anc 
already  signed  by  nearly  100  countries.    It  ha* 
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hhmi  hailed  by  people  the  world  over  who  are 
hank ful  to  be  free  from  the  fears  of  nuclear 
'allout,  and  1  am  confident  that  on  next  Tues- 
iay  at  10:30  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  will  re- 
vive the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  world  has  no!  escaped  from  the  dark- 
ess.  The  long  shadows  of  conflict  and  crisis 
nvelop  us  still.  But  we  meet  today  in  an  at- 
KMphere  of  rising  hope  and  at  a  moment  of 
omparative  calm.  My  presence  here  today  is 
gn  of  crisis,  but  of  confidence.  lam  not 
ere  to  report  on  a  new  threat  to  the  peace  or 

I  signs  of  war.     I  have  come  to  salute  the 
mted  Nations  and  to  show  the  support  of  the 
jnarican  people  for  your  daily  deliberations. 
For  the  value  of  this  body's  work  is  not  de- 
endent  on  the  existence  of  emergencies— nor 
in   the    winning   of   peace    consist   only   of 
nun  itic  victories.    Peace  is  a  daily,  a  weekly, 
monthly  process,  gradually  changing  opin- 
es, slowly  eroding  old  barriers,  quietly  build- 
if  new  structures.    And  however  undramatic 
ie  pursuit  of  peace,  that  pursuit  must  go  on. 
Today  we  may  have  reached  a  pause  in  the 
'Id  war,  but  that  is  not  a  lasting  peace.   A  test 
IB  treaty  is  a  milestone,  but  it  is  not  the  mil- 
nnuun.    We  have  not  been  released  from  our 
•ligations ;  we  have  been  given  an  opportunity, 
nd  if  we  fail  to  make  the  most  of  this  moment 
id  this  momentum,  if  we  convert  our  new- 
und  hopes  and  understandings  into  new  walls 
d  weapons  of  hostility,  if  this  pause  in  the 
Id  war  merely  leads  to  its  renewal  and  not  to 
i  end,  then  the  indictment  of  posterity  will 
rhtly  point  its  finger  at  us  all.     But  if  we 
n  stretch  this  pause  into  a  period  of  coopera- 
O,  if  both  sides  can  now  gain  new  confidence 
d  experience  in  concrete  collaborations  for 
ace,  if  we  can  now  be  as  bold  and  farsighted 
the  control  of  deadly  weapons  as  we  have 
m  in  their  creation,  then  surely  this  first  small 
p  can  be  the  start  of  a  long  and  fruitful 
lrney. 

»ce,  an  Undertaking  for  All  Nations 

rhe  task  of  building  the  peace  lies  with  the 
ders  of  every  nation,  large  and  small.  For 
i  great  powers  have  no  monopoly  on  conflict 
ambition.    The  cold  war  is  not  the  only  ex- 


pression of  tension  in  this  world,  and  the  nuclear 
race  is  not  the  only  arms  race.  Even  little  wars 
are  dangerous  in  a  nuclear  world.  The  long 
labor  of  peace  is  an  undertaking  for  every  na- 
tion, and  in  this  effort  none  of  us  can  remain 
unalined.  To  this  goal  none  can  be  un- 
committed- 

The  reduction  of  global  tension  must  not  be  an 
excuse  for  the  narrow  pursuit  of  self-interest. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  with 
all  of  their  global  interests  and  clashing  com- 
mitments of  ideology,  and  with  nuclear  weapons 
still  aimed  at  each  other,  today  can  find  areas 
of  common  interest  and  agreement,  then  surely 
other  nations  can  do  the  same— nations  caught 
m  regional  conflicts,  in  racial  issues,  or  in  the 
death  throes  of  old  colonialism. 

Chronic  disputes  which  divert  precious  re- 
sources from  the  needs  of  the  people  or  drain 
the  energies  of  both  sides  serve  the  interests  of 
no  one,  and  the  badge  of  responsibility  in  the 
modern  world  is  a  willingness  to  seek  peaceful 
solutions. 

It  is  never  too  early  to  try,  and  it's  never  too 
late  to  talk;  and  it's  high  time  that  many  dis- 
putes on  the  agenda  of  this  Assembly  were  taken 
off  the  debating  schedule  and  placed  on  the 
negotiating  table. 

Basic  Differences  Between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  United  States,  as 
a  major  nuclear  power,  does  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  the  world.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  three- 
fold responsibility— a  responsibility  to  our  own 
citizens,  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  world  who  are  affected  by  our  decisions, 
and  to  the  next  generation  of  humanity.    We 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  also  has  these  special 
responsibilities  and  that  those  responsibilities 
require  our  two  nations  to  concentrate  less  on 
our  differences  and  more  on  the  means  of  re- 
solving them  peacefully.    For  too  long  both  of 
us  have  increased  our  military  budgets,  our  nu- 
clear stockpiles,  and  our  capacity  to  destroy  all 
life  on  this  hemisphere— human,  animal,  vege- 
table—without any  corresponding  increase  in 
our  security. 

Our  conflicts,  to  be  sure,  are  real.  Our  con- 
cepts of  the  world  are  different.  No  service 
is  performed  by  failing  to  make  clear  our  dis- 
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agreements.  A  central  difference  is  the  belief 
of  the  American  people  in  self-determination 
for  all  people. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Germany  and 
Berlin  must  be  free  to  reunite  their  capital  and 
their  country. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Cuba  must  be 
free  to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  that 
has  been  betrayed  from  within  and  exploited 
from  without. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  all  the  world — in 
eastern  Europe  as  well  as  western,  in  southern 
Africa  as  well  as  northern,  in  old  nations  as 
well  as  new — that  people  must  be  free  to  choose 
their  own  future,  without  discrimination  or  dic- 
tation, without  coercion  or  subversion. 

These  are  the  basic  differences  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and  they 
cannot  be  concealed.  So  long  as  they  exist,  they 
set  limits  to  agreement  and  they  forbid  the 
relaxation  of  our  vigilance.  Our  defense 
around  the  world  will  be  maintained  for  the 
protection  of  freedom,  and  our  determination 
to  safeguard  that  freedom  will  measure  up  to 
any  threat  or  challenge. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  their  people,  that  if  either  of 
our  countries  is  to  be  fully  secure,  we  need  a 
much  better  weapon  than  the  H-bomb — a  weap- 
on better  than  ballistic  missiles  or  nuclear  sub- 
marines— and  that  better  weapon  is  peaceful 
cooperation. 

We  have,  in  recent  years,  agreed  on  a  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  on  an  emergency  communica- 
tions link  between  our  capitals,  on  a  statement 
of  principles  for  disarmament,  on  an  increase 
in  cultural  exchange,  on  cooperation  in  outer 
space,  on  the  peaceful  exploration  of  the  Ant- 
arctic, and  on  tempering  last  year's  crisis  over 
Cuba. 

New  Steps  Toward  Peaceful  Cooperation 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  together  with  their  allies, 
can  achieve  further  agreements — agreements 
which  spring  from  our  mutual  interest  in  avoid- 
ing mutual  destruction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  agenda  of 
further  steps.  We  must  continue  to  seek  agree- 
ments  on  measures  which  prevent  war  by  acci- 


dent or  miscalculation.    We  must  continue 
seek  agreement  on  safeguards  against  surpri 
attack,    including    observation    posts    at    k 
points.    We  must  continue  to  seek  agreeme 
on  further  measures  to  curb  the  nuclear  an 
race,  by  controlling  the  transfer  of  nucle 
weapons,   converting   fissionable  materials 
peaceful  purposes,  and  banning  undergroui 
testing,  with  adequate  inspection  and  enfon 
ment.    We  must  continue  to  seek  agreement 
a  freer  flow  of  information  and  people  frc 
East  to  West  and  West  to  East. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  agreement,  encoi 
aged  by  yesterday's  affirmative  response 
this  proposal  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministi 
on  an  arrangement  to  keep  weapons  of  ms 
destruction  out  of  outer  space.  Let  us  get  o 
negotiators  back  to  the  negotiating  table 
work  out  a  practicable  arrangement  to  this  ei 

In  these  and  other  ways,  let  us  move  up  t 
steep  and  difficult  path  toward  comprehensi 
disarmament,  securing  mutual  confider 
through  mutual  verification  and  building  t 
institutions  of  peace  as  we  dismantle  the  ( 
gines  of  war.  We  must  not  let  failure  to  agi 
on  all  points  delay  agreements  where  agreeme 
is  possible.  And  we  must  not  put  forward  pi 
posals  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Finally,  in  a  field  where  the  United  Sta 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  special  capacity 
in  the  field  of  space — there  is  room  for  new  < 
operation,  for  further  joint  efforts  in  the  regu 
tion  and  exploration  of  space.  I  include  amo 
these  possibilities  a  joint  expedition  to  the  mo< 
Space  offers  no  problems  of  sovereignty; 
resolution  of  this  Assembly,3  the  members 
the  United  Nations  have  forsworn  any  claim 
territorial  rights  in  outer  space  or  on  celest 
bodies  and  declared  that  international  law  a 
the  United  Nations  Charter  will  apply.  Wl 
therefore,  should  man's  first  flight  to  the  mc 
be  a  matter  of  national  competition?  W 
should  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unii 
in  preparing  for  such  expeditions,  become 
volved  in  immense  duplications  of  resear 
construction,  and  expenditure?  Surely 
should  explore  whether  the  scientists  and  ast 
nauts  of  our  two  countries — indeed,  of  all  I 
world — cannot  work  together  in  the  conqu 


•  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  185. 
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Df  space,  sending  some  day  in  this  decade  to  the 
noon  not  the  representatives  of  a  single  nation 
nit  the  representatives  of  all  of  our  countries. 
All  these  and  other  new  steps  toward  peace- 
ful  cooperation  may  be  possible.  Most  of  them 
vill  require  on  our  part  full  consultation  with 
>ur  allies,  for  their  interests  are  as  much  in- 
ched as  our  own  and  we  will  not  make  an 
greoment  at  their  expense.  Most  of  them  will 
equire  long  and  careful  negotiation.  And  most 
f  them  will  require  a  new  approach  to  the  cold 
rar— a  desire  not  to  "bury"  one's  adversary  but 

0  compete  in  a  host  of  peaceful  arenas,  in  ideas, 

1  production,  and  ultimately  in  service  to  all 
lankind. 

The  contest  will  continue — the  contest  be- 
ireen  those  who  see  a  monolithic  world  and 
lose  who  believe  in  diversity— but  it  should 
b  a  contest  in  leadership  and  responsibility  in- 
ead  of  destruction,  a  contest  in  achievement 
istead  of  intimidation.  Speaking  for  the 
nited  States  of  America,  I  welcome  such  a 
>ntest.  For  we  believe  that  truth  is  stronger 
ian  error  and  that  freedom  is  more  enduring 
ian  coercion.  And  in  the  contest  for  a  better 
fe,  all  the  world  can  be  a  winner. 

iproving  the  Conditions  of  Man 

The  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  man, 
'wever,  is  not  a  task  for  a  few.  It  is  the  task 
all  nations— acting  alone,  acting  in  groups, 
ring  in  the  United  Nations— for  plague  and 
stilence,  and  plunder  and  pollution,  the  haz- 
is  of  nature,  and  the  hunger  of  children  are 
i  foes  of  every  nation.  The  earth,  the  sea, 
d  the  air  are  the  concern  of  every  nation, 
•nee,  technology,  and  education  can  be 
1  ally  of  every  nation. 

Sever  before  has  man  had  such  capacity  to 
itrol  his  own  environment— to  end  thirst  and 
nzor,  to  conquer  poverty  and  disease,  to  ban- 
illiteracy  and  massive  human  misery.  We 
re  the  power  to  make  this  the  best  genera- 
te of  mankind  in  the  history  of  the  world— 
o  make  it  the  last. 

rhe  United  States  since  the  close  of  the  war 
i  sent  over  $100  billion  worth  of  assistance 
nations  seeking  economic  viability.  And  2 
rs  ago  this  week  we  formed  a  Peace  Corps 
help  interested  nations  meet  the  needs  for 


trained  manpower.  Other  industrialized  na- 
tions whose  economies  were  rebuilt  not  so  long 
ago  with  some  help  from  us  are  now  in  turn 
recognizing  their  responsibility  to  the  less  de- 
veloped nations. 

The  provision  of  development  assistance  by 
individual  nations  must  go  on.  But  the  United 
Nations  also  must  play  a  larger  role  in  helping 
bring  to  all  men  the  fruits  of  modern  science 
and  industry.  A  United  Nations  conference  on 
this  subject,  held  earlier  this  year  at  Geneva, 
opened  new  vistas  for  the  developing  countries. 
Next  year  a  United  Nations  conference  on  trade 
will  consider  the  needs  of  these  nations  for  new 
markets.  And  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire United  Nations  system  can  be  found  today 
mobilizing  the  weapons  of  science  and  tech- 
nology for  the  United  Nations  Decade  of 
Development. 
But  more  can  be  done : 

— A  world  center  for  health  communications 
under  the  World  Health  Organization  could 
warn  of  epidemics  and  the  adverse  effects  of 
certain  drugs,  as  well  as  transmit  the  results 
of  new  experiments  and  new  discoveries. 

— Begional  research  centers  could  advance 
our  common  medical  knowledge  and  train  new 
scientists  and  doctors  for  new  nations. 

—A  global  system  of  satellites  could  provide 
communication  and  weather  information  for 
all  corners  of  the  earth. 

—A  worldwide  program  of  conservation 
could  protect  the  forest  and  wild  game  pre- 
serves now  in  danger  of  extinction  for  all  time, 
improve  the  marine  harvest  of  food  from  our 
oceans,  and  prevent  the  contamination  of  air 
and  water  by  industrial  as  well  as  nuclear  pol- 
lution. 

— And  finally,  a  worldwide  program  of  farm 
productivity  and  food  distribution,  similar  to 
our  country's  Food  for  Peace  program,  could 
now  give  every  child  the  food  he  needs. 

"Human  Rights  Are  Indivisible" 

But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and 
members  of  this  organization  are  committed  by 
the  charter  to  promote  and  respect  human 
rights.  Those  rights  are  not  respected  when  a 
Buddhist  priest  is  driven  from  his  pagoda, 
when  a  synagog  is  shut  down,  when  a  Protestant 
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church  cannot  open  a  mission,  when  a  cardinal 
is  forced  into  hiding,  or  when  a  crowded  church 
service  is  bombed.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  opposed  to  discrimination  and  persecution 
on  grounds  of  race  and  religion  anywhere  in  the 
world,  including  our  own  nation.  We  are  work- 
ing to  right  the  wrongs  of  our  own  country. 

Through  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tion, through  moral  and  legal  commitment,  this 
Government  has  launched  a  determined  effort 
to  rid  our  nation  of  discrimination  which  has 
existed  too  long — in  education,  in  housing,  in 
transportation,  in  employment,  in  the  Civil 
Service,  in  recreation,  and  in  places  of  public 
accommodation.  And  therefore,  in  this  or  any 
other  forum,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  ra- 
cial or  religious  injustice,  whether  committed  or 
permitted  by  friend  or  foe. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  have  experienced 
discrimination  in  this  country.  But  I  ask  you 
to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  this  is  not  the 
wish  of  most  Americans — that  we  share  your  re- 
gret and  resentment  and  that  we  intend  to  end 
such  practices  for  all  time  to  come,  not  only  for 
our  visitors  but  for  our  own  citizens  as  well. 

I  hope  that  not  only  our  nation  but  all  other 
multiracial  societies  will  meet  these  standards 
of  fairness  and  justice.  We  are  opposed  to 
apartheid  and  all  forms  of  human  oppression. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  rights  of  black  Afri- 
cans in  order  to  drive  out  white  Africans.  Our 
concern  is  the  right  of  all  men  to  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law — and  since  human  rights  are 
indivisible,  this  body  cannot  stand  aside  when 
those  rights  are  abused  and  neglected  by  any 
member  state. 

New  efforts  are  needed  if  this  Assembly's 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  now  15  years 
old,  is  to  have  full  meaning.  And  new  means 
should  be  found  for  promoting  the  free  expres- 
sion and  trade  of  ideas — through  travel  and 
communication  and  through  increased  ex- 
changes of  people  and  books  and  broadcasts. 
For  as  the  world  renounces  the  competition  of 
weapons,  competition  in  ideas  must  flourish — 
and  that  competition  must  be  as  full  and  as  fair 
as  possible. 

The  United  States  delegation  will  be  prepared 
to  suggest  to  the  United  Nations  initiatives  in 


the  pursuit  of  all  the  goals.  For  this  is  an  <* 
ganization  for  peace,  and  peace  cannot  cod 
without  work  and  progress. 

Support  for  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Operations 

The  peacekeeping  record  of  the  United  N 
tions  has  been  a  proud  one,  though  its  tasks  a 
always  formidable.  We  are  fortunate  to  ha' 
the  skills  of  our  distinguished  Secretary-Ge 
eral  and  the  brave  efforts  of  those  who  have  be- 
serving  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Congo,  in  tj 
Middle  East,  in  Korea  and  Kashmir,  in  W( 
New  Guinea  and  Malaysia.  But  what  tl 
United  Nations  has  done  in  the  past  is  less  n 
portant  than  the  tasks  for  the  future.  We  ca 
not  take  its  peacekeeping  machinery  f 
granted.  That  machinery  must  be  soundly 
nanced — which  it  cannot  be  if  some  membc- 
are  allowed  to  prevent  it  from  meeting  its  ob 
gations  by  failing  to  meet  their  own.  T 
United  Nations  must  be  supported  by  all  the 
who  exercise  their  franchise  here.  And 
operations  must  be  backed  to  the  end. 

Too  often  a  project  is  undertaken  in  the  e 
citement  of  a  crisis,  and  then  it  begins  to  lose 
appeal  as  the  problems  drag  on  and  the  bills  p 
up.  But  we  must  have  the  steadfastness  to  i 
every  enterprise  through. 

It  is,  for  example,  most  important  not  to  jeo 
ardize  the  extraordinary  United  Nations  gai 
in  the  Congo.    The  nation  which  sought  tl 
organization's  help  only  3  years  ago  has  n< 
asked  the  United  Nations  presence  to  remair 
little  longer.    I  believe  this  Assembly  shou 
do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  gains 
ready  made  and  to  protect  the  new  nation  in 
struggle  for  progress.    Let  us  complete  what 
have  started,  for  "No  man  who  puts  his  hand 
the  plow  and  looks  back,"  as  the  Scriptures  t 
us — "No  man  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  a 
looks  back  is  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

I  also  hope  that  the  recent  initiative  of  s( 
eral  members  in  preparing  standby  peace  for< 
for  United  Nations  call  will  encourage  simil 
commitments  by  others.  This  nation  remai 
ready  to  provide  logistic  and  other  material  sv 
port. 

Policing,  moreover,  is  not  enough  withe 
provision  for  pacific  settlement.    We  shoi 
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increase  the  resort  to  special  missions  of  fact- 
finding and  conciliation,  make  greater  use  of  the 
Later-national  Court  of  Justice,  and  accelerate 
[lie  work  of  the  International  Law  Commission. 
The  United  Nations  cannot  survive  as  a  static 
nganization.  Its  obligations  are  increasing 
ell  as  its  size.  Its  charter  must  be  changed 
is  well  as  its  customs.  The  authors  of  that 
barter  did  not  intend  that  it  be  frozen  in  per- 
•hm  uity.  The  science  of  weapons  and  war  has 
made  us  all,  far  more  than  18  years  ago  in  San 
Francisco,  one  world  and  one  human  race,  with 
me  common  destiny.  In  such  a  world  absolute 
sovereignty  no  longer  assures  us  of  absolute 
security.  The  conventions  of  peace  must  pull 
ibreast  and  then  ahead  of  the  inventions  of  war. 
rhe  United  Nations,  building  on  its  successes 
md  learning  from  its  failures,  must  be  devel- 
>ped  into  a  genuine  world  security   system. 

*  Lever  To  Move  the  World 

But  peace  does  not  rest  in  the  charters  and 
ovenants  alone.  It  lies  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
>f  all  people.  And  in  this  world  out  here  no 
et,  no  pact,  no  treaty,  no  organization  can 
lope  to  preserve  it  without  the  support  and  the 
rholehearted  commitment  of  all  people.     So 

t  us  not  rest  all  our  hopes  on  parchment  and 
■n  paper;  let  us  strive  to  build  peace,  a  desire 
or  peace,  a  willingness  to  work  for  peace,  in 
lie  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  our  people.  I 
elieve  that  we  can.  I  believe  the  problems  of 
uman  destiny  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
uman  beings. 

Two  years  ago  I  told  this  body  that  the  United 
tates  had  proposed,  and  was  willing  to  sign, 

limited  test  ban  treaty.  Today  that  treaty 
as  been  signed.    It  will  not  put  an  end  to  war. 

will  not  remove  basic  conflicts.  It  will  not 
«ure  freedom  for  all.  But  it  can  be  a  lever, 
id  Archimedes,  in  explaining  the  principles 
f  the  lever,  was  said  to  have  declared  to  his 
lends :  "Give  me  a  place  where  I  can  stand,  and 
shall  move  the  world." 

My  fellow  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  let  us 
ke  our  stand  here  in  this  Assembly  of  nations. 
nd  let  us  see  if  we,  in  our  own  time,  can  move 
e  world  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


King  of  Afghanistan 
Visits  United  States 

Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Af- 
ghanistan made  a  state  visit  to  the  United 
States  September  4-16.  Following  is  the  text  of 
a  joint  communique  betxoeen  President  Ken- 
nedy and  King  Mohammed  Zaher  issued  on 
September  7  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Washing- 
ton portion  of  the  visit,  September  5-7. 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  7 

At  the  invitation  of  President  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, Their  Majesties  King  Mohammed  Zaher 
and  Queen  Homaira  of  Afghanistan  are  paying 
a  state  visit  to  the  United  States.  They  have 
just  completed  the  Washington  portion  of  their 
visit. 

His  Majesty  was  accompanied  by  the  Court 
Minister  and  Chief  of  the  Koyal  Secretariat 
His  Excellency  Ali  Mohammed,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance  His 
Excellency  Abdullah  Malikyar  and  the  Min- 
ister for  Press  and  Information  His  Excel- 
lency Sayyid  Kasem  Kishtiya. 

During  the  course  of  the  visit  His  Majesty 
had  an  exchange  of  views  with  President  Ken- 
nedy on  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  Afghan- 
istan and  the  United  States  and  on  the  current 
world  situation.  The  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed with  interest  and  sympathy  the  efforts 
being  made  by  Afghanistan,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  His  Majesty,  to  achieve  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  progress.  President  Ken- 
nedy assured  His  Majesty  of  the  continuing 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
Afghanistan  in  economic  and  technical  fields 
and  by  so  doing  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  efforts  which  Afghanistan  is  making  to  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  its  people. 

In  international  relations  both  countries  are 
dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  to  efforts  designed  to  bring 
about  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  tensions 
between  nations.  They  are  deeply  convinced 
of  the  indispensable  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  peace  and  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  its  efforts  directed  to 
this  end.  It  was  noted  that  Afghanistan's  tra- 
ditional policy  is  the  safeguarding  of  its  na- 
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tional  independence  through  nonalignment, 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  all  countries. 
The  United  States  for  its  part  places  great  im- 
portance on  Afghanistan's  continued  independ- 
ence and  national  integrity. 


Both  sides  agreed  that  the  visit  of  His  Maj 
esty  has  contributed  to  better  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  Afghanistai 
and  to  a  strengthening  of  the  already  friendh 
relations  existing  between  the  two  countries. 


The  Role  of  Germany  in  the  Evolution  of  World  Politics 


by  W.  W.  Rostow 

Counselor  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council 1 


I  have  come  here  today  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  role  of  Germany  in  the  evolution  of  world 
politics. 

If  one  looks  at  contemporary  Germany  and 
thinks  back  over  the  history  of  this  century,  it 
is  clear  that  the  internal  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  its  role  on  the 
world  scene  represent  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment— certainly  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  postwar  generation. 

I  am  not  referring  here  simply  to  the  miracle 
of  German  economic  recovery,  in  which  a 
devastated  nation,  with  an  important  part  of 
its  territory  temporarily  withdrawn,  absorbed 
some  11  million  refugees  and  then  went  on  to 
rebuild  itself  and  to  create  new  levels  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  for  all  its  people. 

I  am  thinking,  rather,  of  the  emergence  of 
a  stable,  democratic  government,  rooted  in  a 
broad  national  consensus  on  foreign  and  domes- 
tic affairs  transcending  the  major  parties,  freed 
of  much  of  the  bitterness  and  fragmentation 
which  have  marked  democratic  politics  in  parts 
of  Europe  in  the  past. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  steady  loyalty  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  concepts 
of  both  European  integration  and  the  Atlantic 
partnership. 


1  Address  made  at  the  University  of  Dayton,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  on  Sept.  18  (press  release  475  dated  Sept.  17). 


I  am  thinking  of  the  expanding  role  of  Ger 
many  as  a  constructive  force  in  many  parts  o 
the  world  outside  of  Europe. 

And  I  am  thinking,  too,  of  the  combinatioi 
of  poise  and  determination  with  which  the  Ger 
man  people  look  to  their  ultimate  reunificatioi 
by  peaceful  means  in  the  face  of  steady  Com 
munist  provocation  and  the  Communist  attemp 
to  portray  their  just  concern  for  their  fellow 
and  their  just  aspiration  for  national  self 
determination  as  a  desire  for  bloody  revenge  fo: 
defeat  in  the  Second  World  War. 

History  of  Modern  Germany 

To  understand  the  scale  of  this  achievemen 
one  must  look  back  at  the  history  of  moden 
Germany  and  the  four  major  elements  whicl 
converged  to  make  that  history  difficult — diffi 
cult  for  Germany,  for  its  neighbors,  and  for  thi 
world. 

First,  Germany  was  formed  late  among  th< 
modern  nations.  France,  Britain,  Russia,  evei 
the  United  States,  had  acquired  a  clear  sens< 
of  national  identity  and  nationhood  when  thi 
German  peoples  were  still  struggling  in  tin 
mid-19th  century  to  form  an  effective  union 
This  accident  of  history  tended  to  give  Ger 
many  a  sense  that  it  had  a  lot  to  make  up  ii 
a  hurry  before  it  could  assume  its  rightful  placi 
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in  Europe  and  on  the  world  scene.  It  made 
Germany  at  once  less  certain  and  more  assertive 
in  defining  its  national  destiny. 

Second,  in  its  initial  phase,  German  unity  was 
lominated  by  the  province  of  Prussia.  That 
Mrtheastern  region  had  an  old  history  of  mili- 
arism,  and  it  had  been  somewhat  distant  from 

he  liberal  currents  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  ran  through  Western  Europe,  including 
Western  Germany,  in  the  late  18th  century  and, 
'specially,  during  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
iftermath.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  contem- 
>orary  Germany  represents  the  victory— and  I 
>elieve  the  final  victory— of  the  men  who  or- 
ranized  the  liberal  Frankfurt  Parliament  in 
.  although  the  revolution  of  1848  was  at 
he  time  captured  by  Prussia  and  the  German 
nationalists. 

Third,  there  is  the  simple  fact  of  German 
nergy,  competence,  and  will  to  express  its  na- 
ional  feeling  and  identity  in  a  large  way  on  the 
rorld  scene.  In  the  context  of  European  power 
.olitics  between,  say,  1860  and  1945,  this  thrust 
-eriodically  created  the  greatest  problems,  since 
Barman  ambitions  clashed  head-on  with  the  vi- 
d  interests  of  other  nations,  although  there 
ere  substantial  intervals  when  Germany  found 
jeaceful  channels  for  the  expression  of  its  talent 
nd  national  ambitions,  enriching  international 
fe  in  many  directions— for  example,  in  science, 
lucation,  literature,  and  every  other  dimension 

"Western  cultural  life. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fact  of  geography:  Ger- 
any  is  located  astride  the  balance  of  power  in 
urope.  It  represents  a  critically  important 
-ea,  population,  and  concentration  of  resources 
'tween  the  East  and  the  West.  In  the  past 
me  Germans  have  been  able  to  dream  of  using 

>t  position  to  dominate  Europe.  From  the 
ommunist  point  of  view,  in  the  pursuit  of 
orld  power  Germany  remains  the  greatest  pos- 
hle  prize. 

Taken  together,  these  elements  of  history,  na- 
pnal  gifts,  and  geography  have  been  the  cause 
"  severe  difficulty;  but  in  the  postwar  years 
Je  lessons  of  experience,  painfully  learned, 
ive  been  given  a  constructive  turn  by  the  Ger- 
'pa  people  themselves,  by  their  Western  Euro- 
«ui  neighbors,  and,  to  a  degree,  by  ourselves. 


Building  the  Atlantic  Community 

For  we  in  the  United  States  made  important 
mistakes  in  our  European  policy  between  the 
two  world  wars  and  also  had  painful  lessons  to 
learn  and  to  apply.     By  not  joining  the  League 
of  Nations  and  by  not  making  our  presence  and 
military  potential  a  steady  factor  in  European 
security  calculations,  we  helped  create  a  situa- 
tion which  made  it  possible  for  Hitler  to  dream 
of  German  domination  of  Europe  and  Euro- 
pean domination  of  the  world.    As  I  recall  the 
diaries  of  Count  Ciano,  with  their  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Axis  in  the  1930's, 
there  were  virtually  no  references  to  the  United 
States.    Hitler  and  Mussolini  dreamed  their 
dreams  and  made  their  plans  as  if  the  United 
States  did  not  exist  as  a  factor  in  Europe's 
power  balance.     Our  isolationism  between  the 
wars  helped  encourage  this  tragic  parochialism. 
Reading  this  lesson  in  the  immediate  postwar 
days,  the  American  Government  sought  to  make 
a  policy  toward  the  European  Continent  which 
would  avoid  the  mistakes  of  earlier  times. 

As  it  became  clear  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1946  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  permit 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  Europe  on  the 
basis  of  political  freedom,  we  began  to  shape  a 
policy  that  still  stands ;  namely,  a  policy  of  help- 
ing to  build  a  prosperous  and  united  Western 
Europe  which  would  be  closely  linked  in  mili- 
tary and  other  great  affairs  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  which  would  move  back  onto 
the  world  scene  as  a  great  power,  broadly  in 
concert  with  North  America. 

Four  elements  converged  to  produce  this 
policy. 

First,  there  was  Germany.  It  was  judged 
essential  that  we  create  a  strong,  integrated 
European  structure  which  could  receive  as  an 
equal  partner  a  Germany  that  was  likely  to  be 
split  for  some  time  to  come,  a  structure  which 
would  give  to  Germans  an  opportunity  to  mo- 
bilize their  great  energy  and  resources  along 
constructive  lines  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable 
strains  that  history  and  geography  have  placed 
upon  them.  Chancellor  Adenauer  has  well  said 
that  German  membership  in  an  integrated  Eu- 
ropean Community  is  the  best  assurance  against 
a  revival  of  nationalist  tendencies  in  Germany. 
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Second,  there  was  Moscow.  Europe  faced  a 
unified  adversary  consolidating  his  empire  up  to 
the  Elbe,  seeking  to  exploit  every  schism  or 
lesion  he  could  find  in  the  West.  A  united 
Europe  linked  to  the  United  States  appeared 
the  only  tolerably  safe  framework  of  organiza- 
tion to  deal  with  this  centralized,  increasingly 
powerful  locus  of  active  hostility. 

Third,  there  was  the  perception  to  which 
many  men  had  come  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic as  the  major  historic  lesson  of  the  Second 
World  War;  namely,  that  in  the  world  of  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century  the  individual 
nation-states  of  Europe  could  only  execute  effec- 
tively a  major  role  on  the  world  scene  if  they 
were  to  unite,  and  if  that  unity  were  to  take  the 
form  of  genuine  integration  rather  than  a  loose 
grouping  of  wholly  sovereign  states.  The  arena 
of  world  affairs  had  widened  out  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  planet ;  and  the  technology  of  effec- 
tive power  had  outstripped  the  scale  of  the  old 
states  of  Europe.  The  historic  competition  for 
power  and  status  among  them  could  only  be 
pursued  at  the  cost  of  their  common  effectiveness 
as  a  voice  in  world  affairs,  as  well  as  at  the  risk 
of  their  common  security. 

And,  finally,  there  was  the  economic  argu- 
ment: The  full  economic  potentialities  of 
Europe  could  only  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  a  spacious,  highly  competitive,  continental 
market. 

As  a  minor  official  in  the  Department  of  State 
when  these  matters  were  first  debated,  early  in 
1946,  I  can  recall  vividly  that  the  dangers  of 
this  policy  for  the  United  States  were  laid  on  the 
table:  How  could  we  be  sure  that  a  united 
Europe  would,  in  fact,  pursue  policies  conso- 
nant with  American  interests  ?  Would  it  not  be 
safer  to  conduct  a  bilateral  set  of  relations  with 
Europe  which,  given  the  potentialities  of  our 
bargaining  power,  might  permit  us  to  assure 
United  States  influence  in  European  affairs 
over  a  longer  period  ? 

We  decided  that  the  larger  interests  should 
prevail.  And  we  went  forward  in  support  of 
European  integration.  Behind  this  decision 
was  an  act  of  faith — faith  that  the  ultimate 
logic  of  the  Atlantic  connection,  already  tested 
in  two  world  wars  and  then  under  a  third  test 
by  Stalin,  would  prevail  and  that  a  united 
Europe  would  build  its  policy  on  the  funda- 


mental overlap  in  our  respective  interests,  not 
on  the  potential  cross-purposes  and  divergen- 
cies^— which  were,  and  are,  evident  enough. 

It  was  on  this  view  of  the  problem  of  Europe 
and  Germany  that  we  built  the  Marshall  Plan. 
We  played  our  part  in  constructing  NATO ;  we 
backed  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and 
EURATOM;  and  we  supported  the  Common 
Market.  It  was  within  this  policy,  to  which 
German  leadership  creatively  responded,  that 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  found 
its  way  back  to  a  role  of  dignity,  equality,  and 
leadership  within  Western  Europe  itself,  in  the 
councils  of  the  Atlantic  community,  and  on  the 
world  scene. 

The  Unity  of  Europe 

I  believe  the  German  people  and  their  politi- 
cal leaders  understand  better  than  most  that 
the  real  problems  they  confront  and  we  in  the 
West  confront  can  only  be  solved  by  integrated 
European  action  and  Atlantic  partnership. 

In  terms  of  history,  they  have — with  authen- 
tic insight  and  sincerity — put  aside  the  old 
rivalry  with  France  and  made  the  Franco- 
German  rapprochement  a  major  long-term 
object  of  policy,  to  be  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  an  integrated  European  Com- 
munity and  sound  Atlantic  partnership. 

In  military  affairs  the  Germans  live,  after  all, 
on  an  exposed  frontier  of  the  free  world.  They 
understand  that  the  protection  of  that  frontier 
and  of  West  Berlin  has  been  achieved  over  the 
years,  not  by  gestures  or  by  self-imposed  Com- 
munist restraint,  but  by  a  massive  mobilization 
of  military  resources  and  an  evident  will  to  use 
them.  They  understand  that  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States — in  underground 
silos,  in  Polaris  submarines  under  the  seas,  on 
aircraft  carriers,  alert  on  airbases  all  over  the 
world,  standing  in  ready  reserve  in  the  United 
States — is  a  critical  and  irreplaceable  compon- 
ent of  their  security,  along  with  the  United 
States  garrison  in  Berlin  and  United  States 
troops  side  by  side  with  their  own  on  German 
soil,  and  with  all  the  other  contingents  and  com- 
mitments that  NATO  represents. 

With  their  economic  life  interwoven  inti- 
mately with  that  of  every  part  of  Europe,  they 
understand  that  their  prosperity  hinges  on  an 
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>ut ward-looking  policy  of  trade,  with  policies 
hat  widen  rather  than  narrow  the  areas  em- 
>raced  within  a  low-tariff  trading  system. 
'hey  have  supported  the  concept  of  genuine 
conomie  integration  in  Europe — common  or- 
gans with  substantial  powers  of  decision— and 
Lave  been  willing  to  make  substantial  sacrifices 

0  make  it  work. 

They  have,  moreover,  seen  economic  integra- 
ion  as  a  way  station  to  other  forms  of  Euro- 
pean unity,  involving  political  as  well  as  eco- 
;omic  relations  among  the  other  European 
ates. 

Shorn  of  colonies  by  history,  and  freed  in  this 
eneration  from  the  responsibilities  and  bur- 
ens  of  helping  manage  the  great  transition 
pom  colonialism,  Germany  has  been  able  to 
pproach  the  problems  of  the  underdeveloped 
juntries  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  with  a  fresh 
>ion  of  the  task  and  its  opportunities. 
With  some  quarter  of  a  million  American 
oops  located  in  Germany  for  the  defense  of 

1  essentially  common  frontier,  the  German 
overnment  has  understood  the  strain  on  our 
ilance  of  payments  imposed  by  our  commit- 
ent  to  the  collective  defense  of  the  free  world 
»d  has  been  sympathetic  and  helpful  in  cush- 
ining  some  of  its  consequences. 

Finally,  looking  to  the  East  and  to  those  18 
illion  Germans  still  held  against  their  will 
ithin  an  essentially  occupation  regime,  but 
derstanding  also  the  nature  of  the  nuclear 
e,  the  Germans  have  pursued  the  struggle 
r  self-determination  and  for  national  unity 
peaceful  means  and  as  part  of  the  Western 
ilition. 

In  short,  reading  the  lessons  of  their  ex- 
rience  and  the  common  experience  of  this 
ltury,  looking  soberly  at  their  problems  as 
lation,  studying  modern  military  technology 
1  the  nature  of  modern  communications,  the 
rmans  have  understood  that  none  of  us  in 
West— including,  of  course,   the  United 
ites— can  solve  our  problems  unless  we  make 
omon  cause,  unless  we  build  policies  on  a 
nmon  loyalty  to  Western  values  and  the  great 
stern  tradition  of  which  we  are  all  a  part, 
ey  have  understood  that  the  task  with  which 
have  been  confronted  since  1945,  and  which 
still  confront,  includes,  but  transcends,  older 


concepts  of  nationalism,  national  defense,  and 
national  destiny. 

The  United  States  and  Germany 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cast  of  German  policy  is  firmly  set  in  all  the 
major  political  parties  and  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  German  people — including  the 
younger  generation  now  emerging,  which  never 
really  knew  the  days  of  Hitler.  But  the  mod- 
ern world  is  so  intimately  interwoven  that  we 
in  the  United  States  bear  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  the  continuity  of  Ger- 
man policy. 

First,  we  must  remain  not  merely  a  reliable 
ally  to  Germany  but  a  true  partner  with  Ger- 
many in  helping  maintain  within  NATO  the 
defense  of  the  Western  frontier,  including  West 
Berlin.    The  German  contribution  to  its  own 
and  to  Western  defense  has  expanded  and  ma- 
tured.   We  are  both  engaged,  with  some  of 
our  NATO  allies,  in  exploring  the  setting  up 
within  NATO  of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force, 
which    would    offer    European    nations    self- 
respecting  participation  in  nuclear  deterrence 
without  leading  to  national  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion.   We  are  both  engaged  with  all  our  NATO 
allies  in  refining  our  strategic  doctrine,  in  mov- 
ing toward  an  agreed  NATO  defense  policy  for 
the  nuclear  age,  and  in  designing  the  courses 
which    would    make    that    doctrine    steadily 
effective. 

The  stability  of  German  policy  hinges  on  the 
continued  success  of  the  collective  defense  of 
Western  Europe  and  on  Germany's  role  as  a 
respected  senior  partner  in  that  effort. 

We  have  demonstrated  in  the  past  2  years 
in  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises  that  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  collective  de- 
fense has  survived  the  Soviet  acquisition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  Soviet  ability  to  damage 
the  United  States  grievously  in  a  nuclear  war. 
The  Soviet  tactics  of  nuclear  blackmail  mounted 
in  1958  against  Berlin,  and  pursued  down  to 
1962,  failed.  The  first  condition  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  West  is  that  such  tactics  continue 
to  fail,  should  they  be  again  attempted. 

Second,  in  a  period  when  we  are  seeking  to 
reduce  the  dangers  and  tensions  of  the  cold  war 
and  to  establish  how  far  we  can  move  safely 
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toward  the  control  of  armaments,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  consult  in  greatest  intimacy  with 
our  allies  where  their  interests  may  be  involved. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  resisted  in  Mos- 
cow all  pressures  to  link  the  nuclear  test  ban  to 
a  nonaggression  pact  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  powers.  The  Atlantic  partnership  is 
more  than  a  defensive  alliance.  It  is  a  group 
of  nations  with  a  common  heritage  and  large 
abiding  common  interests.  We  are  evidently 
prepared  to  fight  together.  But  we  must  learn 
to  work  with  equal  intimacy  in  exploring  the 
opportunities  for  moving  gradually  toward  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

We  consulted  almost  daily,  in  the  greatest 
operational  detail,  in  dealing  with  the  Berlin 
crisis  of  1961-62.  We  intend  to  consult  with 
equal  intimacy  in  exploring  the  possibilities 
which  may  open  up  in  the  months  ahead  for 
easing  the  dangers  and  tensions  of  the  cold  war. 
And  in  these  consultations  the  issue  of  Germany 
still  split,  its  people  still  denied  the  rights  of 
self-determination,  must  be  dealt  with  by  Ger- 
many and  Germany's  allies  with  the  greatest 
concern  and  seriousness. 

Third,  we  must  support  Germany,  within 
whatever  degree  of  unity  Europe  comes  to 
achieve,  to  play  a  maximum  role  in  all  the  great 
creative  enterprises  of  the  free  world,  already 
extensive  but  still  expanding :  in  the  adventure 
of  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries;  in  de- 
signing policies  of  trade,  not  merely  within 
Europe  and  as  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  but  on  a  world  basis,  where  all  of  us 
must  find  ways  of  creating  a  trade  framework 
beneficial  at  once  to  the  more  developed  and  less 
developed  nations  of  the  free- world  community ; 
and  in  monetary  affairs,  where  we  must  fashion 
in  the  1960's  new  ways  of  underpinning  a  flow 
of  trade  and  capital  movements  which  is  in- 
creasing much  faster  than  the  world's  gold 
supply. 

The  Larger  Vision  of  World  Peace 

Although  our  bilateral  relations  with  Ger- 
many are  intimate  and  intensive — and  they 
should  be,  since  together  we  bear  a  very  high 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  European  de- 
fense— we  are  ultimately  bound  together  by 
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loyalty  to  a  larger  vision.  The  vision  has  three 
parts:  the  unity  of  Europe;  the  building  of 
the  Atlantic  community;  and  the  systematic 
deployment  of  the  energies  and  the  resources  of 
the  Atlantic  community  for  the  larger  purposes 
of  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  vision  is  evidently  still  incomplete.  Eu- 
ropean unity  is  in  an  interval  of  pause  and 
debate — by  no  means  the  first  such  interval 
since  1945.  Involved  in  this  debate  is,  of  course, 
Britain's  longrun  relationship  to  the  European 
Continent.  Partly  because  the  European  debate 
also  concerns  the  appropriate  longrun  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  a  united  Europe, 
certain  issues  in  the  transatlantic  partnership 
remain  stalled,  although  there  is  more  quiet 
progress  forward  than  the  newspapers  record. 

It  should  neither  surprise  nor  dismay  us  that 
movement  toward  these  goals — supported 
equally  by  all  three  of  our  postwar  Presidents- 
should  be  slow.  This  is  the  biggest  piece  of 
international  architecture  ever  undertaken  at  a 
time  of  peace  by  sovereign  nations.  Great  issues 
are  at  stake  in  each  country,  reaching  deep  into 
both  their  history  and  their  current  politics. 

But  as  President  Kennedy  made  clear  on  his 
trip  to  Europe  in  June  of  this  year,2  we  remain 
firmly  committed  to  support  the  highest  degree 
of  European  unity  Europeans  themselves  can 
organize,  within  the  larger  framework  of  an 
Atlantic  partnership. 

We  remain  loyal  to  this  vision — now  em- 
bedded in  United  States  policy  for  almost  a 
generation — not  because  of  inertia  and  not  with- 
out understanding  the  difficulties  inherent  in  its 
pursuit.  We  remain  committed  to  it  because  it 
best  serves  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
the  interests  of  Europe,  and  the  interests  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

Although  this  policy  took  shape  in  response 
to  Stalin's  immediate  postwar  effort  to  take  over 
an  impoverished  and  disheartened  Western  Eu- 
rope, it  is  not  dependent,  in  our  judgment,  on 
the  persistence  of  active  Soviet  thrusts  against 
the  West  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  for  example, 
over  Berlin  in  the  period  1958-1962.  We  need 
a  unified  Europe  working  in  partnership  across 
the  Atlantic  for  reasons  that  go  deeper  into  the 
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times  in  which  we  live  and  the  problems  we 
shall  face. 

The  nature  of  military  technology— and  Com- 
munist nuclear  capabilities— decrees  that  the 
Atlantic  community  is  about  the  smallest  unit 
which  can  organize  a  rational  and  effective  de- 
fense of  Europe.  The  problem  of  organizing  a 
immunity  of  independent  nations  embracing 
)oth  the  advanced  nations  of  the  northern  part 
jf  the  free  world  and  the  rapidly  emerging 
nations  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  equally  requires  that  we  work 
n  concert  across  the  Atlantic.  The  problems 
x)sed  for  us  by  negotiations  with  Moscow  look- 
ng  toward  control  of  atomic  weapons  touch 

ital  interests  of  each  nation  of  the  Atlantic 
•ommunity,  which  require  resolution  within  the 
"amily;  and  so,  ultimately,  does  the  problem 
>f  Communist  China,  its  present  aggressive  dis- 
wsition  and  its  future,  notably  when  Commu- 
list  China  acquires  a  nuclear  capability. 

Peering  ahead  with  all  the  imagination  of 
rhich  we  are  capable  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
ime  relevant  to  current  planning  in  which  it 
rould  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  Europe  to 
nite  and  to  work  in  concert  with  North  Amer- 
:a.  Put  another  way,  we  can  see  nothing  but 
anger  to  us  all  if  Europe  should  separate  itself 
rom  the  United  States  or  if  it  should  regard 
s  great  prosperity  and  the  recent  easing  of 
msions  with  Moscow  as  an  occasion  in  which 
Id-fashioned  nationalism  can  again  be  given 
*ee  rein. 

Communist  authorities  have  said  two  things 
hich  are  worth  noting  about  the  recent  period 
f  relaxed  tension.  First,  that  there  shall  be  no 
leological  coexistence.  This  means  that  they 
mceive  of  the  present  negotiations  as  limited 
•  one  phase — one  important  phase — of  the  cold 
ar;  namely,  efforts  to  reduce  the  danger  that 
nuclear  war  might  come  about  which  would 
J  neither  to  their  interests  nor  to  ours.  It 
eans  also  that  the  Communists  intend  to  per- 
st,  with  every  other  means  at  their  disposal, 

press  for  the  expansion  of  Communist  power 
id  influence.  All  the  information  at  the  com- 
and  of  the  Government,  watching  the  behavior 

Communists  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
ggests  that  they  have  in  no  way  reduced  their 


efforts  to  expand  their  power  and  influence  at 
the  expense  of  the  West. 

The  second  thing  they  have  said  is  that  they 
hope  and  expect  in  a  period  of  slackened  tension 
that  what  they  call  the  "inherent  contradic- 
tions" of  the  West  will  increasingly  assert  them- 
selves. They  hope  and  expect  that,  with  the 
crises  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  somewhat  less 
acute,  we  in  the  West  will  not  have  the  wit  to 
stick  together;  and  they  evidently  intend  to 
exploit  any  schisms  among  us  that  might  open 
up. 

These  are  warnings  we  should  take  seriously ; 
and  they  relate  to  the  maintenance  within  Ger- 
many of  the  kind  of  politics  and  policy  which, 
as  I  said  earlier,  represent  one  of  the  greatest 
collective  achievements  of  the  postwar. 

I  am  confident  that  Germans  and  German 
policy  will  remain  loyal  to  the  concepts  of 
European  unity  and  the  Atlantic  partnership 
and  to  the  collective  defense  of  the  values  of 
Western  civilization  which  underlie  that  policy. 
But  this  means  that  Germany's  allies  in  Europe 
and  North  America  must  also  remain  actively 
committed  to  this  policy. 

The  issues  on  our  common  agenda  in  the  West 
have  changed  in  recent  months,  as  indeed  they 
have  often  changed  over  the  period  since  about 
1947,  when  the  present  policy  was  launched. 
The  policies  of  the  Atlantic  nations  have  ex- 
hibited in  these  two  decades  a  great  resilience. 
We  have  survived  problems  and  crises  of  many 
kinds,  leaving  the  bone  structure  of  NATO  still 
intact  and  the  impulse  toward  European  unity 
still  vital.    We  have  dealt  with  problems  of 
economic  reconstruction  in  Europe  and  foreign 
aid  in  the  developing  nations,  with  a  wide  range 
of  issues  in  trade  and  monetary  affairs.    We 
have  dealt  with  thrusts  against  Turkey  and 
Greece  and  twice  with  major  thrusts  against 
Berlin.    We  have  adjusted  our  common  strat- 
egy from  a  time  when  the  major  threat  was  the 
Eed  Army  on  the  ground  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  an  era  when  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
manded a  nuclear  arsenal  and  the  means  to 
deliver  it  with  missiles.    We  are  in  the  process 
of  moving  from  a  time  of  U.S.  nuclear  monop- 
oly to  one  where  the  burdens  and  responsibili- 
ties of  nuclear  defense  are  increasingly  shared. 
We  have  seen  moments  close  to  war  and  have 
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had  substantial  intervals  of  relatively  relaxed 
tension  between  Moscow  and  the  West.  We 
have  seen  relations  between  the  West  and  East- 
ern Europe  move  from  the  black  despair  of 
Stalin's  time  to  a  period  where  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  can  look  forward  with 
greater  hope  to  increasing  degrees  of  national 
independence  and  human  freedom  in  the  East, 
and  to  rebuilding  old  lines  of  connection  that 
derive  from  the  common  religions  and  cultural 
basis  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  We 
have  seen  Western  Europe  survive  a  series  of 
difficult  crises  in  the  old  colonial  areas  and 
move  toward  new  relations  of  association  and 
partnership  with  the  former  colonies  and  with 
other  nations  now  emerging  into  the  world 
under  the  bamiers  of  national  independence  and 
modernization. 

All  of  these  adjustments  have  not  gone 
easily;  and  being  democratic  societies,  the 
difficulties  have  been  there  for  all  to  see. 
Our  debates  are  out  in  the  open.  But  we  have 
every  reason  for  faith  that  the  policies,  ma- 
chinery, and  attitudes  of  mind  built  up  in  the 
past  generation  will  evolve  in  ways  which  will 
enhance  the  unity  of  the  West— not  fragment 
it. 

To  this  end  Germany  has  now  a  great  role  to 
play.  No  nation  has  a  greater  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  collective  policy  in  the  West  or  more 
capacity  to  give  it  substance.  Germany's  post- 
war security,  prosperity,  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  growing  stature  on  the  world  scene  are 
rooted  in  that  policy;  and  what  Germans  and 
Germany  have  already  achieved  now  makes  it 
possible  for  them  actively  to  lead  in  carrying  it 
forward  into  the  next  phase  of  Western  history. 
But  so  interconnected  is  the  world  in  which  we 
live  that  the  steadfastness  of  one  is  dependent 
on  the  steadfastness  of  all.  In  particular,  we 
in  the  United  States — still  the  inescapable 
leaders  of  the  West — must  remain  steadily  on 
course. 

If  we  retain  as  a  nation  our  loyalty  to  the 
large  objectives  of  European  unity  and  the 
Atlantic  partnership — which  the  President  so 
strongly  reaffirmed  on  his  trip  to  Europe  in 
june — we  can  feel  confident  not  merely  of  the 
stability  of  German  policy  but  of  the  steady 
progress  of  the  cause  of  freedom  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


U.S.  Comments  on  U.N.  Secretary 
General's  Findings  on  Malaysia 

Department  Statement * 

The  Department  of  State  has  noted  the  report 
issued  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Uniteo 
Nations  which  concludes  that  the  majority  oi 
the  people  of  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  and  Sara- 
wak desire  the  inclusion  of  their  two  states  ir 
Malaysia,  to  be  proclaimed  on  September  16 
The  United  States  welcomes  Malaysia  and  look' 
forward  to  close  and  cordial  relations  betweer 
our  two  nations. 

The  initiative  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary- 
General  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  peoplt 
of  Sabah  and  Sarawak  as  set  forth  in  the  Ma- 
nila Agreement  is  indicative  of  the  confidence 
we  all  share  in  the  United  Nations  as  an  instru- 
ment for  promoting  harmony  among  nations 
and  for  helping  peoples  achieve  their  independ- 
ence. 

Now  that  the  Secretary-General  has  issued 
his  findings,  we  believe  that  all  concerned 
should  direct  their  national  efforts  toward  mu- 
tually beneficial  goals  in  the  wider  interest  oi 
stability  and  economic  progress  in  the  area. 

Edward  Gudeman  Named 

to  Business  Advisory  Committee 

Under  Secretary  Ball  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 18  (press  release  479)  the  appointment  oi 
Edward  Gudeman,  a  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Business  Problems. 

The  Committee,  chaired  by  Clarence  B. 
Eandall,  will  advise  the  Secretary  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  the  handling  of  specific  busi- 
ness problems  confronting  American  firms 
abroad.  The  public  members  previously  an- 
nounced are  Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  Jacob  Blau- 
stein,  and  C.  Daggett  Harvey.2 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Sept.  14  by  Rich- 
ard I.  Phillips,  director  of  the  Office  of  News. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1963,  p.  540.    Lloyd  N.  Cutler 
resigned  in  June  19G3. 
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Hie  Climate  of  World  Trade  and  U.S.-Canadian  Trade  Relations 


by  G.  Griffith  Johnson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


You  have  requested  that  I  discuss  with  you 
lis  evening  the  climate  of  world  trade  in  which 
ommerce  between  Canada  and  the  United 
itates  must  develop.  The  choice  of  this  sub- 
jet  is  clear  evidence  of  recognition  that  the 
evelopment  of  closer  United  States-Canadian 
rade  relations  must  take  place  within  the  larger 
■text  of  our  trading  relationships  with  other 
ations.  This  is  a  large  subject,  for  it  must  also 
ike  into  account  the  overall  relations  of  our 
ro  countries  with  one  another  and  with  the 
'St  of  the  world. 

Looking  at  the  international  economic  picture 
>day,  one  is  struck  by  the  extent  to  which 
tention  and  activity  is  being  focused  through- 
it  the  world  on  international  trade  policies  and 
Tangements.    In  the  19th  century  there  were 
;rhaps  times  when  this  was  similarly  true, 
it  during  the  last  generation  the  problems  of 
spression  and  war  and  reconstruction  have 
nded  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.    Now 
3  are  in  a  period  when,  fortunately,  through- 
it  much  of  the  Western  World  these  problems 
ive  faded  into  the  background  and  we  can  once 
ore  concentrate  on  issues  relating  to  the  nor- 
al  commercial  intercourse  among  nations. 
The  increasing  attention  to  this  area  is  not  a 
vtter  of  theory  or  doctrine  but  is  rooted  in  the 
snomic  realities  of  the  postwar  world.    I  am 
re  I  don't  need  to  refer  to  the  classical  argu^ 
mts  regarding  comparative  advantage  and  the 
vantages  of  freer  trade  which  have  com- 
snded  themselves  to  college  students  over  the 

Address  made  before  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trade 
Jociation  at  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  British  Columbia, 
aada,  on  Sept  15  (press  release  471  dated  Sept.  14)'. 


years.  In  the  present  world,  however,  there  are 
two  aspects  which  are  of  unusually  compelling 
importance— perhaps  more  so  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  necessity  of  having  a 
mass  market  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
modern  technology.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  our  geographic 
character,  been  somewhat  used  to  the  mass-mar- 
ket psychology,  but  a  large  part  of  the  world 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  this.  Only  since  the 
war  has  the  great  pressure  of  technology  been 
felt,  in  this  sense,  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  world.  And  this  pressure  of  modern  tech- 
nology, this  need  for  mass  markets,  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  behind  the  efforts  for  regional 
development,  such  as  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  Latin  American  free-trade 
area. 

The  other  aspect  of  importance  to  be  noted 
m  connection  with  the  role  of  trade  policy  to- 
day is  that  the  f  reeing-up  of  international  trade 
channels  is  one  of  the  few,  and  also  one  of 
the   most   effective,   methods   of  maintaining 
competitive  pressures  in  the  face  of  the  large 
industrial  combines  which  are,  for  technologi- 
cal or  other  reasons,  so  characteristic  of  modern 
industry.     This  is  more  than  a  theoretical  ad- 
vantage.   Sometime  ago  the  London  Econo- 
mist, in  commenting  on  the  remarkable  progress 
of  recent  years  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, made  the  remark  that  this  was  an  "export- 
led"  expansion  and  therefore  an  "efficiency-led" 
expansion.    It  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent in  recent  years  that  industries  operating 
behind   high   tariff   walls   and   with   limited 
markets  are,  generally  speaking,  inefficient  in- 
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dustries  and  sources  of  weakness  to  the  coun- 
tries involved. 

These  are  of  course  primarily  economic  as- 
pects. I  need  not  mention  the  compelling  po- 
litical imperatives  which  require  us  to  work 
toward  a  more  closely  knit  world  at  a  time  when 
the  jet  age  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  the  super- 
sonic age. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  reducing  restrictions, 
in  lowering  tariff  barriers,  and  generally  free- 
ing up  the  channels  of  international  trade. 
The  enormous  growth  in  the  volume  of  world 
trade  is  witness  to  this  fact,  and  this  in  turn 
has  been  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomenal rise  in  living  standards.  We  should 
recognize,  however,  that  underlying  this  prog- 
ress in  the  trade  field  has  been  increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle — which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  long  accepted — that  in- 
ternational trade  should  be  conducted  on  a  non- 
discriminatory, multilateral  basis,  with  a 
minimum  of  restrictions  and  with  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  all.  Under  this  principle  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  notable  progress  has 
been  made  in  reducing  impediments  to  world 
trade,  and  in  fact  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
alternative  principle  could  have  made  possible 
the  same  degree  of  progress. 

Challenges  to  World  Trade  Structure 

Now,  however,  we  should  frankly  recognize 
that  there  are  several  developments  in  the 
world  scene  which,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
threaten  this  principle,  at  least  require  a  care- 
fully thought-out  structure  of  relationships  in 
order  to  permit  further  progress  along  the  lines 
achieved  in  the  past.  I  should  like  to  mention 
specifically  three  of  these  current  challenges 
to  the  structure  of  free- world  multilateral  trade 
which  present  special  difficulties  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is,  first,  the  growth  of  regional  economic 
organizations  such  as  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association.  To  the  extent  that  such  entities 
develop  as  outward-looking,  liberal-trading  or- 
ganizations, they  can  make  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  further  advancement  of  mutually 
advantageous     international     trade.     But     if 


these  regional  groups  are  inward-turning  an< 
protectionist,  the  work  of  many  years  in  liberal 
izing  world  trade  could  be  undone.  The  diffi 
culties — and  dangers — involved  in  this  mattei 
are  emphasized  by  the  discrimination  agains 
third  countries  which  is  inherent  in  a  customs 
union  type  of  arrangement.  In  the  case  of  thi 
European  Community  this  inherent  discrimi 
nation  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  mathemati 
cal  method  used  in  computing  the  commoi 
external  tariff.  It  will  require  conscious  an< 
conscientious  efforts  to  adjust  these  new  ar 
rangements  to  the  requirements  of  the  worli 
trading  system. 

A  second  major  challenge  to  the  world  trad 
structure  arises  from  the  trade  problems  of  th 
less  developed  countries  and  from  certain  o 
the  measures  which  are  being  suggested  fo 
dealing  with  them.  Although  these  problem 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  new,  the  fact  i 
that  they  have  long  been  with  us,  though  un 
fortunately  largely  neglected.  Wiat  is  nei 
is  the  recognition  that  the  industrialized  coun 
tries  of  the  free  world  must,  in  their  own  inter 
est,  help  the  less  developed  countries  to  partici 
pate  more  effectively  in  international  trade  ii 
order  that  they  can  advance  economically  am 
politically  and  contribute  increasingly  to  free 
world  strength.  At  the  same  time,  also  ne\ 
is  the  energy  and  ingenuity  with  which  effort 
and  emotions  are  being  directed  toward  illu 
sory  or  self-defeating  policies.  The  problem 
involved  in  development  are  difficult — indee< 
at  times  frustrating — but  they  cannot  be  solve* 
by  slogans. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  trade  offensive,  the  thin 
new  aspect  of  the  international  trade  picture 
is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  multilateral  tradinj 
system  of  the  free  world.  Conducting  thei: 
trade  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  bargaining,  th 
Soviets  offer  tempting  arrangements  which  th 
less  developed  countries,  in  particular,  fre 
quently  find  it  difficult  to  resist.  Yielding  ti 
the  lure  of  close  trade  ties  with  the  Soviets 
such  countries  may  find  their  political  as  wel 
as  their  economic  freedom  threatened.  Thu 
consideration,  of  course,  greatly  increases  th< 
urgency  of  finding  solutions  to  the  trade  prob 
lems  of  these  countries — and  to  do  this  in  a  wa] 
which  avoids  the  proliferation  of  bilateral,  bar 
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special  preferential  arrangements. 
Throughout  the  free  world  the  problem  of 
kblishing  a  climate  in  which  international 
■amerce  can  best  thrive  and  flourish  is,  as  I 
tve  observed,  receiving  unprecedented  atten- 
>n  today.  It  is  being  studied  by  private 
pops  organized  on  a  national  basis,  by  bi- 
tional  organizations  such  as  your  Pacific 
prthwesl  Trade  Association,  and  by  still 
hers  which  are  organized  on  a  multinational 
sis.  At  every  level  of  government  in  most 
tions  of  the  world  and  in  a  wide  range  of 
ernat  tonal  organizations  and  regional  group- 
is  problems  are  being  discussed,  policies  are 
kg  developed,  and  actions  are  being  taken 

-nit ion  of  the  vital  role  of  foreign  trade 
the  overall  relations  of  the  nations  of  the 
rid. 

text  week  in  Washington,  at  the  eighth  an- 
al meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
kadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
fairs.  Cabinet  officers  of  both  Governments 
II  consider  economic  and  trade  matters  of 
nmon  concern  to  the  two  countries.2 
within  the  broad  spectrum  of  United  States- 
nadian  economic  relations,  the  Joint  Com- 
ttee  is  certain  to  consider  the  trade  negotia- 
te conference  convening  in  May  of  next  year 
ler  the  aegis  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
riffs  and  Trade.  On  the  part  of  both  Gov- 
ments,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  world, 
re  is  full  appreciation  that  the  results  of 
3  new  conference  can  substantially  influence 
climate  in  which  world  trade  will  operate 
he  years  ahead. 

parations  for  New  Tariff  Negotiations 

lie  President  has  directed  that  optimum 
ization  be  made  of  the  unprecedented  tariff- 
ucing  authority  which  the  Congress  gave  to 
i  last  year  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Key 
uccessful  negotiations,  however,  will  be  the 
lin^ness  of  all  trading  countries  to  partici- 
i  in  negotiations  of  broad  scope.  The  GATT 
listers  reached  decisions  at  their  meeting  in 
feva  last  spring3  winch  prepared  the  way 
multilateral  negotiations  on  a  broad  basis, 

'or  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  p.  548. 
'or  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  24,  1963,  p.  995. 


but  much  work  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
conference  is  convened. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  ministers 
recognize  the  realities  of  today's  trading  pat- 
terns and  depart  from  the  time-honored  but 
outmoded  negotiation  procedures  used  by  the 
GATT  since  1947. 

The  basic  principle  for  the  tariff  negotiations 
will  be  substantial  equal  linear  reductions  with 
a  minimum  of  exceptions.  By  contrast,  former 
rounds  of  negotiations  involved  a  long,  labori- 
ous process  of  negotiating  tariff  concessions  on 
a  product-by-product  basis.  This  procedure  is 
not  adequate  for  the  broad  negotiations  now 
contemplated. 

For  the  first  time  nontariff  barriers  to  trade 
will  be  dealt  with  along  with  tariffs.  This  pro- 
vides insurance  against  frustration  of  the  bene- 
fits expected  from  tariff  concessions. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  the  trade  problems  of 
the  less  developed  countries  will  be  given  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  trade  negotiations. 

And,  confirming  the  broad  scope  of  this 
important  new  trade  conference,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  ministers  that  the  negotiations  will  cover 
trade  in  agricultural  products  as  well  as  indus- 
trial goods. 

You  will  appreciate  that  reaching  agreement 
on  these  principles  was  not  easy.  Some  of  the 
topics  dealt  with  by  the  ministers  brought  out 
a  diversity  of  points  of  view.  As  you  probably 
know,  there  was  extended  discussion  about  the 
problem  of  so-called  tariff  disparities  between 
the  tariffs  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  that  of  the  United  States  and  it 
was  agreed  that  special  rules  would  be  devel- 
oped to  make  sure  that  tariff  cuts  in  fact 
reflected  mutual  benefits  where  differences  in 
tariffs  between  the  two  parties  had  a  significant 
effect  on  trade. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  there  were  special 
circumstances  in  the  cases  of  certain  countries, 
for  example  those  whose  exports  are  largely  con- 
centrated on  a  narrow  range  of  products,  or 
those  whose  secondary  industries  may  still  need 
some  time  before  they  can  compete  strongly  in 
world  markets. 

We  have  now  moved  to  the  next  stage  of 
preparations.  Committees  established  by  the 
ministers  to  work  out  detailed  negotiating  rules 
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and  procedures  and  to  examine  particular  prob- 
lems in  detail  are  meeting  in  Geneva.  Some- 
time next  month  we  expect  to  begin  the  process 
of  public  discussion  and  review  of  our  tariffs. 
In  the  upcoming  negotiations  we  have  four 
principal  goals:  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
tariff  levels  among  the  principal  trading  areas ; 
progressive  elimination  of  nontariff  barriers; 
market  access  for  agricultural  commodities; 
and  the  expansion  of  trade  with  the  developing 
countries. 

Reductions  in  the  common  external  tariffs 
of  the  Common  Market  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  expansion  of  world  trade.  The 
formation  of  the  customs  union  of  the  Common 
Market  is  proceeding  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
that  set  in  the  Rome  Treaty,  and  the  accompa- 
nying change  in  trade  patterns  is  likewise  ac- 
celerated. In  the  two  sets  of  tariff  changes  in- 
volved— the  dismantling  of  tariffs  on  internal 
trade  among  the  member  states  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  external  tariff  toward 
outside  countries — the  process  is  now  60  per- 
cent complete.  At  the  end  of  the  transitional 
period,  probably  by  1970,  there  will  be  com- 
pletely free  trade  among  the  member  states, 
while  the  rates  in  the  common  external  tariff 
will  be  charged  on  imports  from  outside 
countries. 

On  industrial  goods,  take  as  an  example  ad- 
dressing machines,  where  the  Italian  rate  of 
duty  was  formerly  25  percent,  whether  the  im- 
ports came  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Germany,  or  any  other  of  the  countries  supply- 
ing this  product,  Now,  however,  the  rate  to 
Germany  and  other  EEC  member  states  has  al- 
ready been  reduced  to  10  percent  by  successive 
steps  and  will  reach  zero  in  a  few  years,  prob- 
ably by  1970.  At  the  same  time  Italy  will  have 
completed  the  process  of  making  the  transition 
to  the  common  external  tariff  rate  of  13  percent. 
This  13-percent  rate  is  the  result  of  tariff  bar- 
gaining between  the  United  States  and  the 
EEC  in  the  last  round  of  GATT  tariff  negotia- 
tions, in  which  the  EEC  agreed  to  a  reduction 
of  the  16-percent  rate  previously  set  in  the  com- 
mon external  tariff.  But  even  at  the  reduced 
rate  of  13  percent,  the  German  supplier  will 
have  a  $26  advantage  over  outside  suppliers  on 
every  $200  addressing  machine  imported  by 
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Italy.  Multiply  this  example  by  the  vast  nun 
ber  of  dutiable  products  in  which  the  Unite 
States  has  traditionally  had  a  supplier  posit* 
in  the  member  states,  and  the  reason  for  on 
concern  about  maintaining  and  expanding  on 
export  opportunities  in  the  Common  Mark< 
is  clear. 

The  results  achieved  in  the  new  negotiator 
will  also  have  major  significance  for  trade  bi 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Last  yes 
our  two  countries  exchanged  goods  valued  s 
more  than  $7  billion.  Each  is  the  other's  larj 
est  single  market  and  its  largest  source  of  in 
ports.  Canada  buys  almost  20  percent  of  U.i 
exports  and  provides  over  20  percent  of  U.i 
imports,  while  the  United  States  buys  slight] 
more  than  half  of  Canadian  exports  and  is  tl 
source  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  Canada's  in 
ports.  If  the  Geneva  negotiations  result  i 
substantial  reductions  in  tariffs  and  other  trac 
barriers  on  a  multilateral  basis,  further  growl 
can  be  expected  in  our  two-way  trade.  In  add 
tion,  there  will  be  new  opportunities  for  hot 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  expand  the 
markets  in  other  countries  around  the  world. 

I  know  that  your  association  has  given  sp 
cial  thought  to  the  effect  that  tariff  reductioi 
on  both  sides  might  have  on  Canadian-Unite 
States  trade  and  is  planning  to  continue  1 
study  this  subject  in  detail.  I  am  sure  that  yc 
have  heard,  and  will  continue  to  hear,  expre 
sions  of  concern  and  disquiet  on  both  sides  < 
the  border  at  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  lo: 
of  protection  against  import  competition.  Bi 
I  am  sure  there  is  also  general  recognition  th: 
increased  efficiency  must  be  stimulated  by  evei 
available  means,  including  exposure  to  ii 
creased  import  competition,  if  we  are  to  foci 
our  productive  efforts  in  the  most  effective  wa 
so  that  we  can  compete  in  the  markets  of  thii 
countries,  and  if  the  efficiency  of  our  own  econ< 
mies  is  to  be  stimulated. 

As  I  mentioned,  one  of  the  important  prii 
ciples  on  which  the  ministers  agreed  at  Gene's 
was  that  nontariff  barriers  were  to  be  dea 
with  in  the  trade  negotiations.  Previously  tl 
reduction  of  tariffs  was  the  sole  aim  sought  i 
the  GATT  multilateral  negotiating  confei 
ences.  But  the  progress  made  through  tl 
years  in  reducing  tariffs  and  in  removing  quai 
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tative  restrictions  imposed  for  balance-of- 
ayments  reasons  lias  highlighted  the  trade- 
npeding  effects  of  a  variety  of  regulations  and 
BKtices  which  have  become  established 
irough  the  years.  The  range  of  these  trade 
upediiig  effects  of  a  variety  of  regulations  and 
fc  So  long  as  impediments  of  this  kind  re- 
ain.  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  tariff 
ductions  alone  could  produce  the  trade  liber- 
ization  that  we  need. 

icstion  of  Agricultural  Exports 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  with 
lich   the   negotiators   will   have   to   deal   at 
neva  is  trade  in  agricultural  products.    Here 
ain  no  country  is  without  fault.    None  allows 
1  forces  of  a  free  market  to  work  on  agricul- 
"e.   Xone  has  solved  the  problems  accompany- 
l  the   remarkable   increases  in  agricultural 
xluctivity  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  im- 
>ved  technology.    Each  employs  some  system 
subsidies  and  supports  for  its  agriculture  and 
turn  insulates  its  agriculture  from  import 
^petition.       Thus     domestic     and     import 
icies  applicable  to  agriculture  are  closely 
(fctwined,  and  the  liberalizing  of  interna- 
lal  trade  in  agricultural  products  requires 
•allel  consideration  of  domestic  policies  in 
x>rting  as  well  as  exporting  countries.    The 
ited  States  lias  made  clear  that  it  is  willing 
have  its  own  domestic  policies  reviewed  in 

general  examination  of  national  agricul- 
il  policies. 

'or  the  farmers  of  both  the  United  States  and 
•da,  the  EEC  is  a  key  market  for  agricul- 
J  produce.  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
s  to  the  EEC  ran  at  the  rate  of  about  $1.2 
on  a  year,  nearly  a  quarter  of  total  U.S. 
cultural  exports.  Over  the  longer  run,  at 
t  a  third  of  these  exports  could  be  affected 
fie  common  agricultural  policies  of  the  EEC. 
tinned  access  to  this  important  market  is  of 
I  interest  to  agriculture  in  both  the  United 
es  and  Canada.  And  the  interests  of  the 
opeans,  it  can  be  argued,  would  be  best 
id  by  agricultural  policies  that  keep  food 
I  at  reasonable  levels  and  leave  reasonable 
lorn  of  access  to  their  markets  for  efficient 
lucers  outside  the  Common  Market  area. 

addition  to  our  concern  for  our  own  agri- 


cultural exports,  we  recognize  the  precarious 
position  of  major  agricultural  exporters  such  as 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  whose 
earnings  from  foreign  trade  depend  very  sub- 
stantially on  their  agricultural  exports.    Also, 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries  are  in  a 
similar  situation,  though  their  exports  are  gen- 
erally tropical  types  of  agricultural  produce 
rather  than  the  temperate  zone  products  of  prin- 
cipal concern  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  GATT  ministers  recognized  the  need  to 
examine  the  feasibility  of  special  arrangements 
for  international  trade  in  grains  as  well  as  meats 
and  dairy  products,  where  the  problems  are  com- 
plex and  difficult.    In  each  case,  a  special  work- 
ing group  has  been  instructed  to  explore  the 
situation  in  detail  and  to  recommend  solutions 
to  the  GATT  Contracting  Parties.    The  world 
trade  climate  will  be  fundamentally  affected  for 
better  or  for  worse  by  the  solutions  found  for 
agriculture.    The  difficulties  are  a  challenge  to 
the  ingenuity  and  good  will  of  the  countries 
that  will  be  participating  in  the  trade  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva. 

Trade  of  Less  Developed  Countries 

The  trade  of  the  less  developed  countries  is 
another  problem  area  which  the  GATT  minis- 
ters agreed  should  be  given  special  considera- 
tion. They  recommended  that  in  the  trade 
negotiations  every  effort  should  be  made  to  re- 
duce barriers  to  exports  of  the  less  developed 
countries  but  recorded  their  recognition  that 
the  developed  countries  cannot  expect  to  receive 
reciprocity  from  the  less  developed  countries. 
Thus  the  general  terms  have  been  outlined  for 
participation  of  the  less  developed  countries 
in  the  1964  negotiating  conference,  though  the 
specifics  remain  to  be  elaborated. 

Concern  about  the  acute  trade  and  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  less  developed  countries 
led  to  the  calling  of  a  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  to  convene  in 
Geneva  next  March.4  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
conference  is  to  examine  ways  in  which  interna- 
tional trade  can  be  made  a  more  effective  means 
of  promoting  the  development  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  For  the  first  time  the  United 
Nations  will  be  considering  at  one  time  and 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  29,  1963,  p.  173. 
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place  all  aspects  of  international  commerce  af- 
fecting the  trade  and  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  Complex  issues  of  trade 
policy  will  be  posed  for  all  the  major  trading 
countries.  Both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  now  engaged  in  preparations  for  the 
conference. 

The  economies  of  most  of  the  less  developed 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
are  still  geared  to  the  production  of  a  few  basic 
export  commodities.  Prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties in  world  trade  fluctuate  widely.  Demand 
for  some  is  declining  due  to  the  rise  of  synthet- 
ics and  other  technological  developments.  For 
others,  prices  are  declining  due  to  failure  of  con- 
sumption to  keep  pace  with  production.  The 
outlook  for  significant  expansion  of  export  earn- 
ings from  trade  in  primary  commodities  is  thus 
not  encouraging.  As  a  consequence,  the  plans 
and  aspirations  of  the  developing  countries  for 
economic  progress  are  jeopardized  with  severe 
repercussions  on  their  ability  to  maintain  politi- 
cal stability  and  independence.  Unless  these 
countries  are  helped  to  participate  more  effec- 
tively in  freer  world  trade,  the  aid  programs 
of  the  industrialized  countries  cannot  achieve 
their  aims  in  these  areas. 

In  special  instances  it  may  be  that  interna- 
tional commodity  arrangements  hold  some  pros- 
pect of  ameliorating  the  situation.  These  can 
succeed  only  where  substantial  agreement  can 
be  reached  on  a  global  basis  by  both  producing 
and  consuming  countries.  An  example  is  the 
new  coffee  agreements,  whose  purpose  is  to  sta- 
bilize international  market  until  solutions  can 
be  worked  out  for  the  basic  problems  of  over- 
production. Longrun  stability  in  commodity 
markets  depends  on  bringing  supply  and  de- 
mand into  reasonable  balance.  Commodity 
agreements  can  only  buy  time  in  which  to  bring 
this  about.  For  coffee  and  for  other  of  their 
export  products,  some  of  the  resources  which 
less  developed  countries  are  now  devoting  to 
the  production  of  surplus  commodities  must 
be  shifted  to  other  activities,  in  most  cases  proc- 
essing and  manufacturing. 

The  earnings  of  these  countries  from  exports 
of  their  primary  commodities  cannot  possibly 
meet  their  growing  import  needs  even  if  all 
present  barriers  to  trade  in  primary  products 
could  be  wiped  out  overnight.     The  exports  of 
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the  labor-intensive  manufactures  which  the  le 
developed  countries  are  now  beginning  to  pr 
duce  must  also  find  a  place  in  world  markel 
The  industrialized  countries  have  no  r<;aso 
able  choice  but  to  open  their  markets  to  increa 
ing  imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  tl 
less  developed  countries.  The  alternatives  a 
entirely  unacceptable — continuation  of  foreij 
aid  on  an  indefinite  and  ever  larger  basis, 
ignoring  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  le 
developed  countries  and  leaving  the  field  to  tl 
Communists. 

Unlike  the  climatic  conditions  imposed  1 
nature,  which  man  has  not  yet  succeeded 
influencing  in  the  slightest,  the  world  trai 
climate  is  in  large  measure  what  men  and  go 
ernments  make  it.  It  could  be  profoundly  i 
fluenced  by  the  outcome  of  major  intergover 
mental  undertakings  such  as  the  United  Natio: 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  and  ti 
GATT  trade  negotiating  conference.  It  is  a 
fected  for  better  or  for  worse  by  programs  ai 
actions  of  national  governments  and  of  region 
organizations.  And  it  is  responsive  to  effoi 
made  by  groups  such  as  yours  to  create  und( 
standing  and  to  promote  the  liberalization  - 
trade  between  our  two  neighboring  countrit 
The  geographical  proximity  of  Canada  ai 
the  United  States,  our  common  cultural  her 
age  and  ideals,  the  similarity  of  our  objc 
fives,  provide  both  the  circumstances  and  t! 
necessity  for  productive  collaboration  betwe 
us  on  these  matters. 


U.S.-Canada  Economic  Committee 
Concludes  Eighth  Meeting 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Joint  Unit 
States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Ec 
nomic  Affairs  was  held  at  Washington  Septet 
her  20  and  21.  Following  is  a  joint  comrwM 
que  released  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meetin 

Press  release  484  dated  September  21 

The  8th  Meeting  of  the  Joint  United  State; 
Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Econom 
Affairs  was  held  in  Washington,  September  i 
and  21, 1963. 
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■2.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
lv  since  January  L962.1  The  members,  there- 
di-o,  took  the  occasion  to  review  the  basic  eco- 
maic  relationship  between  the  two  countries, 
'ho  unique  nature  and  importance  of  this  rela- 
onship  wore  emphasized.  The  Committee COn- 
gfered  ways  of  further  strengthening  these 
lose  and  mutually  advantageous  trade  and  eco- 
omic  ties.  It  was  agreed  that  early  considera- 
m  would  be  given  by  the  two  Governments  to 
ie  best  means  of  elaborating  and  strengthen- 
ig  the  basic  principles  of  economic  coopera- 
on  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
•">.  A.s  background  to  the  discussions  on  trade 
id  economic  matters,  the  United  States  Sec- 
tary of  State  and  the  Canadian  Secretary  of 
tare  for  External  Affairs  reviewed  the  current 
iternational  situation. 

4.  The  Committee  noted  recent  favourable 
onomic  developments  in  both  countries  and 
e  encouraging  prospects  for  the  near  future, 
t  the  same  time  they  agreed  on  the  importance 
:  continuing  policies  which  will  further  stim- 
ate  economic  growth  and  provide  more  em- 
oyment. 

5.  The  Committee  discussed  the  balances  of 
lyments  of  both  countries  and  the  measures 
at  each  is  taking  to  reduce  its  deficit.  The 
nited  States  members  reviewed  recent  devel- 
•ments  in  some  detail  and  called  attention  to 
me  problems,  including  increased  exports  of 
Jg  term  private  portfolio  capital  for  which 
b  proposed  interest  equalization  tax  was  de- 
pied  as  a  partial  remedy. 

6.  Canadian  Ministers  stated  the  determina- 
»n  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  take  posi- 
e  and  constructive  measures  to  reduce  the 
betantial  deficit  in  Canada's  international 
ide  in  goods  and  services.  Meanwhile,  how- 
;r,  Canada  would  continue  to  need  net  cap- 
1  imports  to  offset  this  deficit.  There  was 
full  and  frank  discussion  of  the  proposed 
uted  States  interest  equalization  tax  and  the 
jposed  Canadian  investment  tax  measures. 
r.  The  Committee  established  a  technical 
rking  group  which  will  review  the  balances 

tents  of  the  two  countries. 
$.  The  members  of  the  Committee  empha- 
ed  the  importance  they  attached  to  the  suc- 

Bru  f.tin-  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  168. 


cess  of  the  forthcoming  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  They  agreed  that  satis- 
factory progress  in  reducing  barriers  to  world 
trade  in  agricultural  products  would  be  a  key 
element  in  these  negotiations. 

9.  It  was  noted  that  each  country  is  the  other's 
largest  export  market.  Canadian  Ministers 
urged  that  access  of  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States  market  should  not  be  obstructed 
by  special  measures.  In  this  connection  they 
referred  to  quota  restrictions  maintained  by  the 
United  States  on  imports  of  lead  and  zinc,  Ca- 
nadian matured  cheese  and  to  problems  of  access 
for  certain  other  products  of  importance  to 
Canadian  trade.  United  States  members  took 
note  of  these  points,  and  explained  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  access  for  U.S.  products  to 
the  Canadian  market,  and  their  concern  over 
any  possible  measures  which  might  adversely 
affect  such  access. 

10.  There  was  a  frank  discussion  of  the  views 
of  the  two  Governments  on  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  automobiles 
and  automotive  parts.  The  Canadian  members 
explained  their  view  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem in  relation  to  Canada's  balance  of  payments 
and  the  urgent  need  to  deal  with  it.  The  United 
States  members  expressed  concern  that  any 
measures  adopted  should  not  artificially  distort 
the  pattern  of  trade  in  this  industry  or  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  exercise  of  business  judg- 
ment. The  discussion  helped  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  two  Governments. 

11.  The  Committee  discussed  the  economical 
and  efficient  development  of  the  raw  material 
and  energy  resources  of  the  continent  and  agreed 
on  the  importance  of  a  better  utilization  of  these 
resources.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made 
for  a  working  group  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
examine  energy  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

12.  The  Committee  agreed  on  the  usefulness 
of  continuing  to  consult  closely  together  on  agri- 
cultural matters  of  common  interest  to  the  trade 
of  the  two  countries.  The  Committee  reaffirmed 
in  this  regard  the  value  of  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings on  wheat  and  related  matters  which  facili- 
tate effective  cooperation  in  respect  of  world 
trade  in  grain. 
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13.  The  Committee  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  continuing  to  assist  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  less  developed  countries.  Canadian 
Ministers  indicated  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment was  reviewing  its  aid  programmes  with 
the  aim  of  increasing  the  volume  of  its  economic 
assistance.  Both  countries  recognized  the  need 
for  international  action  to  expand  the  trading 
opportunities  of  less  developed  countries. 

14.  The  Committee  met  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  United  States  Secretary 
of  State. 

15.  The  Canadian  Delegation  included  Mr. 
Paul  Martin,  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs;  Mr.  Walter  Gordon,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance; Mr.  Mitchell  Sharp,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce;  Mr.  Harry  Hays,  Minister  of 
Agriculture ;  Mr.  C.  M.  Drury ,  Minister  of  In- 
dustry ;  the  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  C.  S.  A.  Ritchie;  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  Canada,  Mr.  L.  Rasminsky  and 
other  advisers. 

16.  The  United  States  Delegation  included 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Doug- 
las Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Mr. 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Mr. 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
Mr.  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State; 
Mr.  Christian  A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations;  Mr. 
John  M.  Kelly,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Can- 
ada, Mr.  W.  W.  Butterworth ;  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers ;  Mr.  Frank  Coffin,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  other  advisers. 


Deadline  for  Claims  on  Austrian 
Persecutee  Fund  Is  October  31 

Press  release  461  dated  September  9 

The  Department  of  State  calls  attention  to 
the  approaching  deadline  for  former  perse- 
cutees  in  Austria  to  file  claims  for  awards  under 
the  additional  $24  million  program  established 
by  the  Austrian  Government  in  1962. * 


Awards  will  be  made  for  occupational  oi 
professional  damage  suffered  as  a  result  of  Xaz 
persecution  and  for  damage  caused  by  the  ter 
mination  or  interruption  for  more  than  &/. 
years  of  occupational  (professional)  or  preoc 
cupational  (preprofessional)  training.  Award 
will  be  made  to  persons  persecuted  "on  polit 
ical  grounds  whatever  their  nature  (inte; 
alia,  also  because  of  origin,  religion  o: 
nationality)." 

Persons  who  were  Austrian  citizens  on  Marcl 
13,  1938,  or  who,  during  a  period  prior  t< 
March  13,  1938,  had  their  uninterrupted  plac 
of  domicile  and  permanent  residence  in  the  ter 
ritory  of  the  Republic  of  Austria,  may  appl; 
for  awards  under  the  fund.  In  addition,  per 
sons  who  on  March  13,  1938,  possessed  Germai 
nationality  and  emigrated  from  Austria  becaus 
of  political  persecution  may  also  apply. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  that  a 
of  July  31,  1963,  the  number  of  claims  whicl 
had  been  filed  amounted  to  31,397,  of  whicl 
15,341  had  been  filed  by  applicants  in  the  Unite* 
States. 

The  deadline  for  filing  claims  is  October  31 
1963.  Application  forms  are  available  fror 
the  Fonds  zur  Milfeleistung  an  Politisch  Vet 
folgte,  Taborstrasse  4-6,  Vienna  II,  Austria 
from  the  Austrian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C 
and  from  Austrian  consulates  throughout  th 
United  States. 


President  Proclaims  Protocol 
for  Spain's  Accession  to  GATT 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Proclamation  of  Protocol  for  the  Accession  of  Spai 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Table  of  Contents 
Part  I — Purposes 
Part  II — Identification  and  Justification 

(A)  Agreement  Supplementary  to  a  Prior  Trade  Agre 

ment 

(1)  Identification  of  Agreement 

(2)  Determination   that  It  Is  Required  or  Appr 
priate  that  Trade  Agreement  be  Supplements 

(B)  Termination  of  Prior  Trade  Agreement  Proclamatlc 
Part  III — Proclaiming  Part 

(A)  Agreement  Supplementary  to  a  Prior  Trade  Agre 

ment 

(B)  Termination  of  Prior  Trade  Agreement  Proclamatlc 


;  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24, 19G2,  p.  971. 


1  No.  3553 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  0859. 
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Part  I — Purposes 
The  purposes  at  this  proclamation  are: 

(a)  To  proclaim  an  agreement  for  the  accession  of 
Spain  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
iGATT).     (61  Stat,  (pt  5)  All)* 

(b)  To  terminate  in  part  a  proclamation  relating  to 
i  prior  trade  agreement  with  Spain. 

Part  II— Identification  and  Justification 
A)  Agreement  supplementary  to  GATT 

Hi  Identification  of  Agreement.  The  protocol  of 
u!y  l.  1963  for  the  accession  of  Spain  to  GATT,  con- 
aining  no  new  tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States, 
implements  provisions  of  GATT  which  have  been  pro^ 
laimed.  This  protocol  includes  a  schedule  to  GATT 
f  United  States  concessions  (hereinafter  referred  to 
s  "schedule  XX"  Spain— 1963)  which  comprises  the 
uncessions  provided  for  in  the  schedule  of  United 
tates  concessions  annexed  to  the  Interim  Agreement 
f  December  31,  1962,3  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
pain,  and  proclaimed  by  Part  III  (A)  of  Proclamation 
517  of  January  31, 1963  (2S  F.R.  1195) .  Schedule  XX 
Spain— 1963)  became  a  schedule  to  GATT  on  August 
i>.  1%3.  A  copy  of  the  protocol  of  July  1,  1963,  is 
nnexed  to  this  proclamation.' 

(2)  Determination  that  It  Is  Required  or  Appropriate 

t  GATT  be  Supplemented.  As  President,  I  have 
Hermined  that  it  is  required  or  appropriate,  on  and 
Sat  August  29,  1963,  that  those  provisions  of  GATT 
id  of  agreements  supplementary  thereto  which  have 
?retofore  been  proclaimed  be  applied  as  supplemented 

the  protocol  of  July  1, 1963  (identified  in  paragraph 
I)  of  this  subpart). 

3)  Termination   of   prior   trade   agreement   procla- 
mations 
As  President,  I  determine  that  on  and  after  August 
'.  1963  it  is  required  or  appropriate  that  Part  III  (A) 

Proclamation  3517  of  January  31,  1963  (28  F.R. 
»5)  be  terminated  in  part  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the 
terim  Agreement  of  December  31,  1962  (identified  in 
bpart  (A)(1)   of  this  part).     This  termination  re- 

'That  agreement  of  October  30,  1947,  has  been  pro- 
imed  by  Proclamation  2761A  of  December  16  1947 
I  Stat  (pt.  2)  1103)  which  proclamation  has  been 
?plemented  by  subsequent  proclamations.  [Footnote 
original.] 

For  a  Department  announcement  and  schedule  of 
1.  concessions,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1963,  p.  146. 
The  agreement  annexed  to  this  proclamation  has 
■  published  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
1  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  United  States 
es  agency  for  the  publications  of  which  is  the  Colum- 
University  Press.  The  English  text  of  the  general 
risions  of  this  agreement  and  the  schedule  of  United 
tes  concessions  will  be  published  in  Treasury  De- 
ons  (Customs)  with  this  proclamation.  The  agree- 
it  will  be  published  by  the  Department  of  State  in 
aties  and  Other  International  Act  Series  (TIAS) 
I  eventually  in  United  States  Treaties  (UST) 
wtnote  in  original.] 


suits  from  the  proclamation  in  Part  III  (A)  of  this 
proclamation  of  schedule  XX  (Spain-1963)  compris- 
ing the  same  concessions  as  were  proclaimed  by  the 
proclamation  of  January  31,  1963. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  under  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Constitution 
and  statutes,  including  section  350(A)  (6)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1351(a)(6)),  do 
proclaim  that : 

Part  III — Proclaiming  Past 

(A)  Agreement  supplementary  to  a  trade  agreement 
On  and  after  August  29,  1963,  those  provisions  of 

GATT  and  agreements  supplementary  thereto  which 
have  heretofore  been  proclaimed  shall  be  applied  as 
supplemented  by  the  protocol  relating  to  Spain  of 
July  1,  1963  (identified  in  Part  11(A)(1)  of  this 
proclamation). 

(B)  Termination    of    prior    trade    agreement  procla- 
mation 

On  or  after  August  29,  1963,  the  proclamation  of 
January  31, 1963  (identified  in  Part  11(B)  of  this  proc- 
lamation) is  terminated  in  part  as  specified  in  Part 
II  (B)  of  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixth  day  of 
September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred    and   sixty-three,   and   of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 


/(L* f£^j\ 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary   of  State. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Convention  Concerning  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 
Message  from  the  President  transmitting  the  con- 
vention concerning  the  abolition  of  forced  labor  (con- 
vention no.  105),  adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  40th  session,  Geneva,  June  25  1957 
S.  Ex.  K.     July  22, 1963.     9  pp. 

Wild  Birds  and  Wild  Animals.  Hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  H.R.  1839,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which 
are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United  States 
July  23, 1963.     41  pp. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Extension.  Conference  re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  3872.     H.  Rept.  578.     2  pp. 

Promoting  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  3198.  H.  Rept.  605.  July  30,  1963. 
19  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


D.F 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 

Scheduled  October  Through  December  1963 

OECD  Ministers  of  Science Paris    . 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  22d  Session Geneva 

GATT  Working  Group  on  Preferences Geneva 

U.N.  ECE  Timber  Committee:  21st  Session Geneva 

ICEM  Executive  Committee :  22d  Session Geneva 

ITU  CCITT  Study  Group  B  (Intercontinental  Automatic  Network) Melbourne 

ITU  CCITT  Study  Group  XI   (Telephone  Switching) Melbourne 

ITU  CCITT  Study  Group  XIII    (Automatic  Networks) Melbourne 

ITU  Extraordinary  Radio  Conference Geneva 

South  Pacific  Commission:  25th  Session Noumea 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party London 

ICEM  Council:  20th   Session    .    .    ,.    „ Geneva 

1MCO  Assembly:  3d   Session London 

11th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress - Mexico, 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Trade    .    , Geneva 

U.N.  ECA  Conference  on  African  Electric  Power  Problems Addis  Ababa 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade Geneva 

FAO  Working  Party  for  Rational  Utilization  of  Tuna  Resources  in  Atlantic  Rome   . 

Ocean. 

ICAO  Air  Traffic  Control  Automation  Panel :  3d  Meeting  .    „ ,     .  Montreal 

ICAO  Visual  Aids  Panel :  3d  Meeting   .    „    , Montreal 

IMCO  Council:  9th  Session , London 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee Paris    . 

IA-ECOSOC :  2d  Regular  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Expert  Level Sao  Paulo 

Consultative  Committee  for  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in  South  and  Bangkok 

Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan)  :  15th  Meeting. 

WMO  Regional  Association  VI  (Europe)  :  4th  Session Vienna 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  7th  Session    .     , Geneva 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  II  (Economic  Growth)     .     .  Paris    . 
U  N./FAO   Intergovernmental   Committee   on   the   World   Food   Program :   4th 

Session.  R°me   . 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  the  Transport  of  Geneva 

Dangerous  Goods. 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions Geneva 

ILO  Governing  Body:  157th  Session  (and  its  committees) Geneva 

ITU  CCITT  Working  Party  of  Study  Groups  V  and  XV Geneva 

FAO  Council :  41st  Session Rome   . 

ITU  CCITT  Study  Group  V   (Protection) Geneva 

IA-ECOSOC :  2d  Regular  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Ministerial  Level Sao  Paulo 

ITU  CCITT  Working  Party  of  Study  Group  XV  (Transmission  Systems)     .     .     .  Geneva 

NATO  Senior  Civil  Emergency  Planning  Committee Paris    . 

FAO  Conference:  12th  Session Rome   . 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Tonnage  Measurement London 

ICAO  Panel  of  Teletypewriter  Specialists :  5th  Meeting Montreal 

WHO/FAO/IAEA   Seminar  on  the  Protection  of  the  Public  in  the  Event  of  Geneva 

Radiation  Accidents. 

OECD  Ministerial  Meeting Pans    . 

ITU  CCITT  Working  Parties  of  Study  Groups  V  and  VI Geneva 

GATT   Contracting  Parties:  21st  Session Geneva 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Conditions  of  Work  of  Public  Servants Geneva 


Oct.  2- 
Oct.  2- 
Oct.  7- 


7- 
7- 


Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct.  7- 

Oct.  7- 

Oct.  7- 

Oct.  7- 

Oct.  10- 


October 
Nov.  4- 
Nov.  4- 

Nov.  4- 
Nov.  4- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Sept.  20, 1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations :  CCIR 
Comite  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Coinite  consultatif  international  telf- 
graphique  et  telophonique ;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  ;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  ■  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe ;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization ;  GATT,  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council ;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization ;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  ;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union ;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgam_ 
zation ;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development ;  U.N.,  United  Nations ;  WHO,  World 
Health'  Organization  ;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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ITU  CCIR/CCITT  Plan  Committee  for  the  Development  of  the  International 
Network. 


Rome Nov.  25- 


[£ Ai)  Airworthiness  Committee:  6th  Session Montreal  or  Pari c= 

12th  Pan  American  Child  Congress    ....  «£!!„!? 


FAO  Council:  42d  Session 


Rome 


Aires 


;.N.  KCAFE  Asian  Population  Conference    ...  '  '  Manili ' 

J"N"^S£melft™d  Transp°rt  Committee  =  Working  Party  on  Combined  Transport  Geneva 

3ECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee.     .     .     .  r™,i«r, 

s'ATO  Ministerial  Council  London 


Paris 


m  Economic  and  Social  Council:  36th  Session  (resumed)'    !!!!!!]      New' 


York 


November 
Dec.  1- 
Dec.  6- 
Dec.  10- 
Dec.  11- 

Dec.  16- 
Dec.  16- 
December 


rhe  18th  General  Assembly:  "Fair  and  a  Little  Warmer, 
Vith  Scattered  Thundershowers" 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


It's  the  new  season — for  school  and  college, 
:>r  opera  at  the  Met  and  situation  comedies 
a  TV,  for  the  legitimate  theater  and  that  other 
rama,  also  legitimate  we  hope,  called  foot- 
ill.  In  the  year-round  histrionics  of  foreign 
olicy  it's  a  new  season  too— a  time  for  hopes 
id  qualms,  for  euphoria  and  indigestion  and 
lain  hard  work.  In  other  words,  it's  time 
nin  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
ations. 

Our  children  are  leaving  for  college  this 
eekend,  checking  their  datebooks  and  their 
•ass  schedules— in  that  order.  Our  wives  are 
Joking  over  the  fall  show  bills,  and  wincing 
i  the  fall  due  bills.  And  the  members  of  the 
>tnerican  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly,2 
i  d  their  backstopping  colleagues  in  Washing- 
|n,  have  spent  the  past  several  weeks  exam- 
iing  the  show  bills  and  due  bills  for  the  seven- 
ng  drama  of  passion  and  procedure  in  the 
neatest  arena  of  politics  on  earth. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  official  agen- 

Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for 
United  Nations  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  15 
[•ess  release  472  dated  Sept.  14). 
See  p.  556. 


da 3  for  the  18th  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly— and  that  smaller  number  of  you  who  man- 
aged to  stay  awake  all  the  way  through  reading 
it — must  have  thought  you  were  reading  a 
Volkswagen  advertisement.  It's  the  same  de- 
sign, the  same  size,  the  same  shape  every  year. 
But  politicians  and  diplomats,  like  manufac- 
turers, practice  their  own  kind  of  built-in  ob- 
solescence. On  the  outside  General  Assemblies 
look  alike.  But  in  the  corridors  and  committee 
rooms  of  the  United  Nations  building  each  sea- 
son has  its  own  special  atmospherics. 

Last  year  the  United  Nations  met  under  the 
gathering  thunderheads  of  Bed  China's  attack 
on  India  and  lived  through  an  electrical  storm 
called  the  Cuba  missile  crisis.  This  year's  ses- 
sion meets  in  the  uncertain  sunlight  of  the  test 
ban  treaty,  and  most  of  the  heat  lightning 
around  is  produced  by  fission  in  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Political  weather  is  not  any  easier  to  predict 
than  the  meteorological  kind.  But,  as  of  this 
afternoon,  the  forecast  looks  like  "Fair  and  a 
little  warmer,  with  a  good  chance  of  scattered 
thundershowers."    The  United  States  delega- 

*  See  p.  556. 
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tion,  which  will  be  sworn  in  by  the  President 
in  Washington  tomorrow  noon,  will  be  coming 
to  New  York  in  its  shirtsleeves,  ready  to  work 
at  making  peace ;  but  they  provided  themselves 
with  sweaters  and  galoshes  just  in  case. 

The  Promising  Directions  of  Change 

The  agenda  of  a  General  Assembly  deals  with 
the  raw  stuff  of  human  affairs.  Since  the  stuff 
of  human  affairs  is  change,  the  sameness  of 
agenda  items  obscures  a  dynamic  process  in  the 
real  world  outside  the  U.N. 

First,  the  agenda  has  to  do  with  the  making 
and  keeping  of  peace — which  means  finding 
ways  for  change  to  happen  without  organized 
bloodshed. 

Second,  the  agenda  deals  with  the  building 
of  nations — which  is,  whether  in  growth  or  de- 
cline, a  process  of  change. 

Third,  the  agenda  deals  with  human  rights, 
the  evolving  story  of  man's  humanity  (or  other- 
wise) to  man — which  is  also  a  process  of 
change. 

The  beginning  of  a  political  process  may  be 
hidden  in  the  nature  of  man ;  its  end  may  be  ob- 
scured in  the  mystery  of  a  distant  future;  and 
its  evolution — though  predictably  erratic — is 
more  likely  to  be  marked  by  subtle  alteration 
than  by  radical  change.  Single  events  can,  of 
course,  have  a  profound  impact  on  world  af- 
fairs— mainly  by  tipping  the  scales  which  ac- 
celerate or  reverse  a  trend.  But  history  does 
not  record  as  many  "turning  points"  or  "water- 
sheds" as  get  mentioned  in  State  Department 
speeches  and  reported  in  the  breathless  seg- 
ments of  the  press. 

I  suppose,  nonetheless,  that  when  the  18th 
General  Assembly  opens  on  Tuesday  some  of 
us  will  be  smitten  with  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious expectation  that  some  fateful  de- 
cision, some  sudden  act,  some  auspicious  agree- 
ment will  untangle  the  troubles  of  this  tumultu- 
ous planet  and  trumpet  the  new  dawn  in  human 
affairs. 

And  I  suppose  others  will  nurse  the  fear  that 
if  this  issue  or  that  conflict  does  not  get  settled 
once  and  for  all,  our  world  will  plunge  inevi- 
tably down  the  slippery  slope  to  chaos,  war,  and 
the  end  of  civilization. 

Of  course,  the  General  Assembly  will  pro- 
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duce  no  apocalyptic  revelation;  nor  will  it  lea( 
to  Armageddon.    It  will  be  just  what  its  namJ 
says  it  is :  the  18th  annual  meeting — the  on«  ■ 
that  comes  between  the  17th  and  the  19th— of  ai ' 
important  political  organ  of  an  internationa  . 
organization  which  is  trying  to  deal  with  a  vasi 
range  of  problems  and  prospects  through  a  di 
versified    collection    of    institutions,   most  ojj 
which  work  around  the  year  and  many  of  whicl 
work  in  a  highly  practical  fashion  around  th< 
world. 

It  is  no  mean  achievement  for  the  United  Na 
tions  each  year  to  collect  together  in  the  sami 
room  a  great  variety  of  people  and  nations— 
and  live  to  tell  the  tale.  But  the  test  of  an  in-, 
stitution  is  not  whether  it  can  attract  a  bi£ 
crowd  to  talk  all  at  once  in  a  dialog  of  the  ar- 
ticulate deaf.  The  relevant  test  is  whether  tht 
institution  can  point  all  these  varied  delegates, 
with  their  many  conflicting  interests,  in  the  same 
direction — and  whether  that  direction  then  be- 
comes the  direction  of  history. 

What  Saint  Exupery  said  of  love  could 
equally  be  said  of  international  cooperation: 
"To  love  is  not  to  look  at  each  other,  but  to  look 
together  in  the  same  direction."  Given  our 
many  conflicting  aims  and  our  own  common  in- 
terest in  survival  and  growth,  it  is  not  very  use- 
ful for  us  to  agree  on  general  principles  and 
distant  aims.  What  counts  is  whether  we  can 
agree  on  next  steps,  on  actions  to  be  taken  in 
common.  (We  will  certainly  not  agree  as  to 
why  we  are  acting,  but  that  is  the  essence  of 
democratic  process :  to  act  together  for  reasons 
as  diverse  as  our  colors  and  our  cultures.) 

Taking  as  our  baseline  the  real  state  of  affairs 
right  now,  what  are  the  promising  directions  of 
change  in  the  General  Assembly  that  opens  on 
Tuesday? 

Disarmament 

The  world  asks,  after  the  test  ban,  "What?" 
A  couple  of  years  ago  we  agreed  to  stop  arguing 
about  ultimate  aims  since  the  ultimate  aim  of 
disarmament  was  obviously  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  That  agreement  on  prin- 
ciples left  us  free  to  tackle  the  really  difficult 
part  of  the  job — to  decide  together  what  first 
steps  to  take,  in  what  order,  on  what  schedule. 

Progress  in  the  business  of  arms  control  and 
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lisarmament  is  measured  not  in  golden  words 
>r  quantum  leaps  but  in  orderly  moves  that  are 
he  result  of  reams  of  technical  staff  work  and 
ang  professional  negotiations  among  experts. 

We  have  now  agreed  to  two  such  moves — the 
ban  4  and  the  "hot  line." 6  To  make  some 
lore  moves  in  this  direction  requires,  not  more 
wiemics  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  more 
urnl  work  behind  closed  doors  in  Geneva  and 
a  foreign  offices  and  defense  ministries  of  many 
ountries. 

The  General  Assembly's  contribution  to  this 
■rocess  will  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  noisy 
rgument  it  generates — in  direct  proportion  to 
■  mrtesy  and  restraint  we  all  exercise  during 
ie  disarmament  debate  and  the  speed  with 
hieh  these  important  matters  are  sent  back  to 
ie  negotiating  table. 

eacekeeping 

In  the  Middle  East  and  Yemen  the  U.N.'s 

atehful  eye  serves  to  keep  the  tenuous  peace 

•om  vanishing  in  a  headlong  clash  for  power. 

The  U.N.  Force  in  the  Congo  has  mastered 

iceessive  armed  challenges  in  its  noble  but  diffi- 

ilt  efforts  to  convert  chaos  into  order.     Now 

uit  it  nears  the  end  of  its  task,  the  U.N.'s  mem- 

ars  are  naturally  getting  impatient  to  close 

ywn  the  peace  force  and  end  the  U.N.'s  emer- 

^ncv  aid  to  the  Congo's  economy.    A  few  more 

onths  and  a  few  more  millions  of  dollars  will 

•obably  be  needed  to  secure  the  gains  so  dearly 

on.    But  it  is  false  economy  that  puts  the 

hole  house  on  the  block  to  evade  the  last  pay- 

:ent  on  the  mortgage. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  the  future 
J  the  U.N.  than  its  capacity  to  keep  the  peace, 
lat  capacity  will  surely  be  tested  again,  but 
'  th  finer  calipers,  in  other  crises.  The  orga- 
ization  must  meet  the  measure  by  fashioning 
:arper  and  better  tools  for  the  job. 
To  keep  the  peace  costs  money— a  fraction  of 
I  e  cost  of  war,  but  harder  by  far  to  raise.  The 
meral  Assembly  faces  the  problem  of  those 
ambers,  a  small  but  very  important  minority, 
110  have  adopted  as  their  financial  slogan  "Our 
iiy  or  no  pay."    We  would  all  like  to  have  our 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p. 
:  Aug.  26,  1963,  p.  314;  and  Sept.  2,  1963,  p.  350. 
Md.,  July  8, 1963,  p.  50. 


way  100  percent  and  pay  only  part  of  the  cost 
of  peace.  But  the  imperative  of  peace  in  the 
nuclear  century  is  more  complicated  than  that  : 
The  decisions  have  to  be  shared,  and  the  bills 
for  carrying  them  out  must  also  be  shared.  The 
alternative  is  too  close  to  the  jungle  for  comfort 
or  safety. 

Races  and  Rights 

Issues  of  racial  discrimination,  of  racial 
apartness,  and  of  the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples will  again  be  high  on  the  General  Assembly 
agenda.  And  in  these  matters  this  Assembly 
will  be  a  crucial  test  of  maturity — for  the 
United  Nations  Organization  itself  and  for 
important  groups  of  its  members. 

All  of  us  seek  basic  human  rights  for  others, 
and  all  of  us  still  have  unfinished  business  in 
our  own  countries  to  bring  the  rights  described 
in  the  charter  to  every  citizen.    The  maturity  of 
the  organization  will  be  measured  by  its  capac- 
ity to  effect  peaceful  change  in  the  direction  of 
"fundamental  freedoms" ;  neither  change  with- 
out peace  nor  peace  without  change  will  suffice. 
The  maturity  of  some  of  the  U.N.'s  members 
will  be  judged  by  their  ability  to  work  dispas- 
sionately toward  the  changes  they  most  pas- 
sionately desire  in  the  world.   And  the  maturity 
of  all  members  whose  governments  deny  funda- 
mental freedoms  to  their  own  people  will  be 
judged  by  the  vigor  of  their  efforts  to  modify 
law  and  practice  to  conform  to  the  sweep  of 
history— the  history  of  freedom  for  individual 
men  and  women. 

No  corner  of  our  world  can  reasonably  expect 
to  escape  the  winds  of  change,  and  the  direction 
of  those  winds  is  clearly  charted  for  all  to  see  in 
the  prescient  and  precious  words  of  the  pre- 
amble and  article  1  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  hardest  question  before  the  General 
Assembly— a  question  that  members  are  just 
beginning  to  ask— will  only  be  raised,  and  not 
answered,  in  the  18th  General  Assembly.  The 
question  is:  What  should  the  United  Nations 
be  doing,  besides  talking,  to  help  its  members 
carry  out  their  charter  obligations  to  promote 
"universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  .  .  ."? 

Let's  remember  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  the 
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charter,  like  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  is  fundamental 
freedoms  and  unalienable  rights,  not  for  some, 
but  for  all. 


U.S.  Policy  in  the  U.N. 

I  have  mentioned  three  kinds  of  issues  in  the 
new-model  General  Assembly :  the  sequel  to  the 
test  ban,  the  future  of  U.N.  peacekeeping,  the 
implications  of  an  awakening  world  interest 
in  human  rights.  There  are  half  a  hundred 
other  issues,  including  a  complex  of  decisions 
about  how  the  organization  can  get  on  faster, 
and  concentrate  its  efforts  better,  in  helping  the 
newly  developing  nations  with  that  familiar  yet 
still  mystic  process  called  development. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  about  to~be 
subjected  to  great  rivers  of  words — and  the 
American  delegates  will  contribute  at  least 
their  full  share  to  the  ceaseless  flow.  If  you 
want  a  measure  of  the  value  of  these  words,  I 
can  only  suggest  the  simplest  test  possible.  Are 
they  leading  to  action  by  the  organization  or 
merely  to  more  words  in  the  organization.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  rather  simple  after  all :  to  build  an  orga- 
nization that  can  act  for  peace,  for  development, 
and  for  human  rights. 

It  is  man's  capacity  to  organize  that  makes 
the  United  Nations  possible.  But  it  is  his  grow- 
ing capacity  to  create  trouble  and  commit  sui- 
cide that  makes  the  United  Nations  mandatory. 


Senate  Confirms  U.S.  Delegation 
to  18th  U.N.  General  Assembly 

The  Senate  on  September  13  confirmed  the 
following  to  be  representatives  and  alternate 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to  the  18th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than  December  31, 
1963: 

Representatives 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Edna  F.  Kelly 
William  S.  Mailliard 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
Charles  W.  Yost 


Alternate  Representatives 

Mercer  Cook 

Charles  C.  Stelle 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

Sidney  R.  Yates 

Mrs.  Jane  Warner  Dick 


For  biographic  details,  see  Department  o: 
State  press  release  459  dated  September  9. 


Agenda  of  the  18th  Regular  Session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 1 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  thi 
delegation  of  Pakistan. 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation. 

3.  Credentials  of  representatives  to  the  eighteentl 
session  of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

4.  Election  of  the  President. 

5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  electior 
of  officers. 

6.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 

7.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Artick- 
12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

8.  Adoption  of  the  agenda. 

9.  General  debate. 

10.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of 
the  Organization. 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

13.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

14.  Report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

15.  Election  of  five  members  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

16.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

17.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

18.  Election  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees. 

19.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force : 

( a )  Report  on  the  Force ; 

(b)  Cost  estimates   for   the  maintenance  of  the 
Force. 

20.  Agreement  between  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  concerning  West 
New  Guinea  (West  Irian)  :  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General. 


1  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  20  (U.N. 
doc.  A/5550). 
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L  Report  of  the  Committee  on  arrangements  for  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
Charter. 

L  Third  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation 
with  regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples. 

Report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  on  the  Inter- 
national Co-operation  Tear. 

>.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Methods  of  Work  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

5.  Question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament: 
report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Question  of  convening  a  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  signing  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weapons :  report 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

International  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space :  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space. 

The  Korean  question :  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation 
of  Korea. 

The  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa:  reports  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
replies  by  Member  States  under  General  Assembly 
resolution  1761  (XVII). 
Effects  of  atomic  radiation : 

(a)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the   Effects  of  Atomic   Radiation; 

(b)  Report  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion. 

If  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East. 

Economic  development  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries : 

(a)  Planning  for  economic  development:  report  of 
the  Secretary-General ; 

(b)  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of 
industrial  development :  report  of  the  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council ; 

(c)  Decentralization  of  the  economic  and  social 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  strength- 
ening of  the  regional  economic  commissions; 

(d)  Accelerated  flow  of  capital  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  countries :  report  of 

the  Secretary-General ; 

(e)  Establishment  of  a  United  Nations  capital  de- 
velopment fund:  report  of  the  Committee  on  a 
United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund 
and  comments  thereon  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 


34.  Conversion  to  peaceful  needs  of  the  resources  re- 
leased by  disarmament :  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

35.  United  Nations  training  and  research  institute :  re- 
port of  the  Secretary-General. 

36.  Progress  and  operations  of  the  Special  Fund. 

37.  United  Nations  programmes  of  technical  co-opera- 
tion: 

(a)  Review  of  activities ; 

(b)  Confirmation  of  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance; 

(c)  Technical  assistance  to  Burundi  and  Rwanda : 
report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

38.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees. 

39.  Co-operation  for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy 
throughout  the  world:  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. 

40.  Draft  Recommendation  on  Consent  to  Marriage, 
Minimum  Age  for  Marriage  and  Registration  of 
Marriages:  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

41.  Measures  to  accelerate  the  promotion  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms:  re- 
port of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

42.  Manifestations  of  racial  prejudice  and  national 
and  religious  intolerance :  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

43.  Draft  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination. 

44.  Draft  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms 
of  Religious  Intolerance. 

45.  Draft  Declaration  on  the  Right  of  Asylum. 

46.  Freedom  of  information : 

(a)  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information ; 

(b)  Draft  Declaration  on   Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion. 

47.  Measures  designed  to  promote  among  youth  the 
ideals  of  peace,  mutual  respect  and  understanding 
between  peoples. 

48.  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights. 

49.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations:  reports  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  of  the  Committee  on  Information  from 
Non-Self -Governing  Territories : 

(a)  Political  and  constitutional  information; 

(b)  Information    on    educational,    economic    and 
social  advancement ; 

(c)  General  questions  relating  to  the  transmission 
and  examination  of  information. 

50.  Dissemination  of  information  in  the  Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories  on  the  Declaration  on  the  grant- 
ing of  independence  to  colonial  countries  and 
peoples:  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
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51.  Offers  by  Member  States  of  study  and  training 
facilities  for  inhabitants  of  Non-SeLf-Governing 
Territories :  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

52.  Question  of  the  continuation  of  the  Committee  on 
Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 

53.  Election,  if  required,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories. 

54.  Special  training  programme  for  Territories  under 
Portuguese  administration :  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General. 

55.  Question  of  South  West  Africa : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples ; 

(b)  Special  educational  and  training  programmes 
for  South  West  Africa:  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General. 

56.  Financial  reports  and  accounts  for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  1962,  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations ; 

(b)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  ; 

(c)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East ; 

(d)  Voluntary  funds  administered  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

57.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year 
1963. 

58.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1964. 

59.  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo:  cost 
estimates. 

60.  Review  of  the  pattern  of  conferences :  report  of 
the  Secretary-General. 

61.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly: 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions ; 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions ; 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors; 

(d)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal; 

(e)  United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Committee. 

62.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions. 

63.  Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  special- 
ized agencies  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency : 

(a)  Earmarkings  and  contingency  allocations  from 
the  Special  Account  of  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gramme of  Technical  Assistance ; 

(b)  Earmarkings  and  allotments  from  the  Special 
Fund. 


64.  Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  of  til 
United  Nations  with  the  specialized  agencies  an 
the   International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Admii 
istrative  and  Budgetary  Questions; 

(b)  Inter-organizational  machinery  for  matters  < 
pay  and  personnel  administration :  report  ( 
the  Secretary-General. 

65.  Administrative  and  budgetary  procedures  of  (J 
United  Nations : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  admin! 
trative  and  financial  procedures  to  be  followe 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  time  peac 
keeping  operations  are  authorized ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  his  coi 
sulfations  concerning  the  desirability  an 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  peace  fund. 

66.  Personnel  questions : 

(a)  Geographical  distribution  of  the  staff  of  tt 
Secretariat:  report  of  the  Secretary-General 

(b)  Proportion  of  fixed- term  staff ; 

(c)  Other  personnel  questions. 

67.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pensic 
Board. 

68.  United  Nations  International  School :  report  of  tl 
Secretary-General. 

69.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  o 
the  work  of  its  fifteenth  session. 

70.  Question  of  extended  participation  in  general  mult 
lateral  treaties  concluded  under  the  auspices  < 
the  League  of  Nations. 

71.  Consideration  of  principles  of  international  la' 
concerning  friendly  relations  and  co-operatio 
among  States  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  ( 
the  United  Nations. 

72.  Technical  assistance  to  promote  the  teaching,  studi 
dissemination  and  wider  appreciation  of  intei 
national  law :  report  of  the  Secretary-General  wit 
a  view  to  the  strengthening  of  the  practical  appl 
cation  of  international  law. 

73.  Urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and  therm< 
nuclear  tests. 

74.  Denuclearization  of  Latin  America. 

75.  Question  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

76.  Means  of  promoting  agrarian  reform. 

77.  The  violation  of  human  rights  in  South  Viet-Nan 

78.  Question  of  Oman. 

79.  Designation  of  1968  as  International  Year  fo 
Human  Rights. 

80.  Restoration  of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  People' 
Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

81.  Question  of  the  composition  of  the  General  Com 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

82.  Question  of  equitable  representation  on  the  Sc 
curity  Council  and  the  Economic  and  Socia 
Council. 
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ecurity  Council  Considers 
outhern  Rhodesian  Question 

tatement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

.>'.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council1 

At  the  request  of  32  African  states,  the  Secu- 
iv  Council  is  considering  the  question  of 
uithern  Rhodesia.  On  the  fifth  of  August,  the 
ambers  of  the  Council  received  the  request2 
the  delegations  of  Ghana,  Guinea,  Morocco, 
id  the  United  Arab  Republic  that  the  Security 
mncil  consider  the  situation  in  Southern 
lodesia. 

At  that  time  we  studied  that  letter  carefully, 
d,  as  most  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
•uncil  no  doubt  know,  we  had  reservations, 
spite  the  contentions  set  forth  in  the  explan- 
■y  memorandum,  on  whether  the  situation 
Southern  Rhodesia  required  Council  action 
that  there  was  any  significant  change  in  the 
uation  since  it  had  been  considered  by  the 
mmittee  of  24. 

[n  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
nun  it  tee  of  24  on  the  20th  of  June 3  drew  the 
ention  of  the  Security  Council  to  what  it 
med  the  deterioration  of  an  explosive  situa- 
D  which  prevailed  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
'  delegation  did  not  support  that  decision  in 

Committee  of  24,  but  we  note  that  the 
nimittee  of  24  did  no  more  than  draw  the  at- 
tion  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  situation. 
lid  not  call  for  Security  Council  considera- 
i.    Despite  our  reservations  my  delegation 

not  oppose  Council  consideration  of  this 
n. 

lince  the  opening  of  this  discussion  we  have 
ened  with  care  and  attention  to  the  presenta- 
is  and  the  arguments  set  forth  by  the  dele- 
ions  of  Ghana,  Tanganyika,  Mali,  the  United 
tb  Republic,  and  Uganda.  We  believe  the 
roughness  and  detail  of  these  presentations 
facilitated  the  work  of  the  Council.  We 
e  studied  carefully  the  position  set  forth 
i  equal  clarity  by  the  representative  of  the 
ted  Kingdom,  which  has  such  particular  and 

lade  in  the  Council  on  Sept.  11  (U.S./U.N.  press 
ise  424')). 
FJT.  doc.  S/5382. 
N.  doc.  A/AC.  109/45. 


special  responsibility  vis-a-vis  Southern  Rho- 
desia. We  have  carefully  examined  the  pre- 
sentations of  the  four  African  delegations  in 
the  light  of  the  charter,  and  we  have  weighed 
their  views  as  to  why  Security  Council  action 
is  called  for  at  this  time.  In  so  doing  we  have 
attempted  to  determine  whether  there  are  any 
new  developments  in  the  situation  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  which  would  warrant  consideration 
or  action  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  representative  of  Ghana  and  the  other 
African  delegations  in  their  presentations  to  the 
Security  Council  argued  that  the  transfer  of 
certain  powers  to  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  Victoria  Falls  conference  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Federation,  in  particular, 
the  transfer  of  an  air  force  and  an  army,  con- 
stituted an  action  which  could  endanger  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  point  made  by  the  delegate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that,  strictly  speaking,  what  is  taking 
place  as  a  result  of  the  Victoria  Falls  agree- 
ment is  a  reversion  to  that  Government  of 
certain  powers  which  it  exercised  for  many  years 
before  1953,  which  in  that  year  were  transferred 
to  the  Federation,  and  which  with  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Federation  now  revert  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  This  reversion  of  powers  is  inti- 
mately involved  with  the  long-established  con- 
stitutional relationship  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  on  which  is 
based  of  course  such  powers  as  the  United  King- 
dom still  exercises  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a  related  factor 
which  we  must  carefully  consider  in  deciding 
whether  to  take  action  on  this  question.    The 
African  delegations  have  suggested  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  agreement  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Federation  reached  with  considerable 
difficulty  at  Victoria  Falls  should  be  nullified 
for  the  reasons  I  have  covered  earlier.    Regard- 
less of  whether  one  agrees  with  these  reasons, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  take  any  action  or 
recommend  any  action  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
visions must  necessarily  affect  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  agreement  reached  at  Victoria  Falls. 
This  agreement  involves,  as  the  members  of  the 
Council  know,  the  future  of  Nyasaland  and 
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Northern  Rhodesia.  No  one,  I  think,  could  con- 
tend that  the  dissolution  of  the  Federation  is 
unresponsive  to  the  will  of  those  two  peoples. 
To  suggest  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Victoria  Falls  agreement,  which  represents  the 
mechanism  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Federation, 
risks  upsetting  that  agreement  and  setting  back 
the  progress  toward  independence  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

Sir  Patrick  Dean,  the  United  Kingdom  rep- 
resentative, made  further  significant  and  re- 
assuring points  in  his  statement  to  the  Council 
yesterday.  He  pointed  out  that  reversion  of  the 
armed  forces  in  no  way  changed  the  degree  of 
control  exercised  by  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment over  those  forces.  In  other  words, 
their  deployment  and  use  either  outside  or  in- 
side the  territory  of  Southern  Rhodesia  was  not, 
in  fact,  changed  by  their  reversion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Thus  my  delegation  concludes  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  views  of  members  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  armed  forces,  there  has  in  fact  been  no 
factual  deterioration  in  the  situation  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  resulting  from  the  action  agreed 
upon  at  the  Victoria  Falls  conference  such  as 
would  require  Security  Council  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  responsibilities  under  the 
charter.  We  were  further  reassured  by  the 
statement  of  the  United  Kingdom  representa- 
tive that  his  Government  has  always  retained 
and  will  continue  to  retain,  until  such  time  as 
there  is  a  change  in  the  constitutional  relation- 
ship between  the  United  Kingdom  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  ultimate  responsibility  for  all 
external  relations  and  actions  of  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

We  are  confident  that  the  United  Kingdom 
will  exercise  its  full  authority  to  assure  that 
these  forces,  whether  nominally  pertaining  to 
the  Federation  as  they  are  now  or  pertaining 
to  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  will 
not  pose  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Southern 
Rhodesia's  neighbors  in  Africa  or  the  peace 
and  security  of  that  continent.  With  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  internal  security,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  responsibility  of  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  Government,  we  understand  from 
the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  that 
these  forces  "are  no  less  available  for  these  pur- 


poses under  existing  arrangements  than  tl 
will  be  when  they  revert  to  Southern  Rhodes 
control." 

The  United  Kingdom  representative  in 
statement  to  the  Council  also  gave  us  cert 
reassurances  on  the  possibility  of  Southern  R 
desia  becoming  independent  under  the  cun 
terms  of  franchise  or  under  conditions  not 
ceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Soi 
ern  Rhodesia.  First  of  all,  he  stated  categ 
ically  that  the  reversion  of  the  former  Fed< 
tion  powers  to  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Gov< 
ment  did  not  in  any  way  change  the  status  o 
the  constitutional  relationship  of  Southern  E 
desia  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  South 
Rhodesia  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  soven 
than  it  is  today,  and  its  relationship  with 
United  Kingdom  remains  unchanged.  He 
sured  us  there  were  no  pledges  "secret  or  ot! 
wise"  concerning  the  question  of  independi 
and  that  this  question  remains  completely  c 
for  further  discussion.  He  reiterated  that 
position  of  his  Government  was  that,  be: 
further  consideration  of  the  question  of  h 
pendence  was  possible,  the  Government 
Southern  Rhodesia  must  make  proposals 
amendments  of  its  constitution  which  woulc 
suit  in  broadening  the  basis  of  representa 
in  the  legislature  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  p 
ticable.  The  Southern  Rhodesian  Governm 
he  stated,  has  been  so  informed,  and  thi 
where  the  matter  lies. 

These  are  in  the  view  of  my  delegation 
central  issues  in  the  question  we  are  examin 
Other  contentious  issues  have  been  raised,  i 
as  the  precise  status  of  Southern  Rhodesi 
respect  to  article  73  of  the  charter  and  the  q 
tion  of  General  Assembly  resolutions.  TV 
they  concern  the  overall  question  of  Soutl 
Rhodesia,  they  do  not  touch  on  the  situa 
there  which  will  ensue  following  the  impler 
tation  of  the  Victoria  Falls  agreement,  TV 
out  passing  judgment  on  these  question! 
others  which  have  been  raised,  I  think  thai 
debate  so  far  has  revealed  three  signifi 
points: 

First,  that  the  projected  developments  rei 
ing  from  the  Victoria  Falls  conference  and 
dissolution  of  the  Federation,  specifically 
reversion  of  powers  to  the  Southern  Rhode 
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overmnent  and  in  particular  the  disposition  of 
Banned  forces,  will  not  produce  deterioration 
the  existing  factual  situation  in  Southern 
bodesia. 

d,  that  such  transfer  of  powers  in  no 
iv  affects  the  current  status  of  Southern  Rho- 
sia  or  the  constitutional  relationship  between 
e  United  Kingdom  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Third,  that  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
>nt  is  not  contemplating  independence  for 
uthern  Rhodesia  without  amendment  to  the 
istitution  which  would  significantly  broaden 
1  franchise. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  the  foregoing  consid- 
itions  should  be  construed  to  have  altered  the 
-reiterated  views  of  the  United  States  on 
una]  conditions  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Jn  June  22, 1962,4  again  on  October  26  of  that 
ir,"  and  most  recently  on  March  25  last,6 
lencan  spokesmen  expressed  identical  hopes 

the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
ited  States  desires  progressive  liberalization 
the  franchise  in  Southern  Rhodesia  to  per- 

the  emergence  of  a  government  that  derives 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  all  of  the 
•pies  it  governs.  The  United  States  desires 
end  to  racial  discrimination  in  Southern 
odesia  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
d  the  United  States  wants  full  and  free  self- 
ermination  for  Southern  Rhodesia  to  lead  to 
lquillity  between  its  peoples  at  home  and 
ceful  and  mutually  beneficial  relations  with 
neighbors. 

re  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  concern 
h  the  unsatisfactory  situation  prevailing  in 
thern  Rhodesia  as  well  as  our  concern  for 
rible  impact  of  the  situation  throughout 
African  Continent.  We  have  repeatedly 
ssed  the  need  for  increased  efforts  to  stimu- 

what  the   representative  of  the  United 


'or  text  of  a  statement  by  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
•nary  Bession  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  see 
Mta  of  Aug.  20.  1962,  p.  299. 
or  text  of  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Bingham 
ommittee  IV  (Trusteeship),  see  U.S.  delegation 
!  release  407.",  dated  Oct.  26,  1962. 
or  text  of  a  statement  by  Sidney  R.  Yates  in  the 
ial  Committee  on  the  Situation  With  Regard  to  the 
ementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
pendence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples,  see 
U.N.  press  release  4168  dated  Mar.  25,  1963. 


Kingdom  in  another  forum  has  referred  to  as  a 
"political  climate  favorable  to  liberal  and  or- 
derly constitutional  development."  Finally, 
we  have  repeatedly  voiced  our  anxiety,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  over  the  possibility  that  inde- 
pendence should  be  granted  before  a  more  sat- 
isfactory situation  has  been  achieved  within 
the  territory. 

We  have  taken  the  view  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  special  responsibilities  with  re- 
gard to  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  has  again  reasserted  its  ultimate  in- 
ternational responsibility  for  Southern  Rho- 
desia.   We  have  in  the  past  urged  and  we  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  United  Kingdom  to  use  its 
special  influence  toward  the  rapid  broadening 
of  the  franchise  and  the  rapid  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination.    We  believe  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  embarked  on  this  course,  a 
course  entirely  consistent  with  its  record  in 
other  territories,  which  has  already  been  ac- 
knowledged by  previous  speakers,  and  a  course 
which,  if  pursued  urgently  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  parties,  will  produce  the  solution  sought 
not  only  by  the  members  of  this  Council  but  first 
and    foremost    by    the    peoples    of    Southern 
Rhodesia. 

For  all  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
my  delegation  considers  that  the  Council  should 
take  no  action  on  this  item  at  this  time. 


U.S.  Continues  To  Oppose 
Capital  Development  Fund 

Statement  by  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  1 

The  general  debate  in  this  Committee  opened 
with  an  observation  that  the  question  of  a 
United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund  has 
been  under  consideration  for  12  years.  Subse- 
quent speakers  have  observed  that  there  are  two 
main  issues  involved  in  our  discussion ;  viz.,  the 
volume  of  assistance  and  methods  of  providing 
it. 


1  Made  in  the  Committee  on  the  United  Nations  Capi- 
tal Development  Fund  on  Sept.  9  (U.S./U.N.  press  re- 
lease 4242  dated  Sept.  10).  Mr.  Bingham  is  U.S. 
representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 
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By  both  standards  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  12  years.  The 
flow  of  capital  and  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  stood  at  $3.2  billion  12  years  ago.  By 
1960  it  had  more  than  doubled,  to  a  figure  ex- 
ceeding $7  billion.  During  that  year  the 
United  States  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  capital  and  donations  received  by 
the  35  developing  countries  for  which  data  were 
available.2 

Substantial  progress  has  also  been  made  with 
regard  to  methods.  First,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  international  insti- 
tutions. In  1951  loans  from  the  World  Bank 
to  the  developing  countries  were  relatively 
minor.  A  decade  later  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Development  Association  were 
lending  about  $1  billion  a  year,  almost  all  of  it 
to  the  developing  countries. 

Within  the  United  Nations  itself  a  remarka- 
ble increase  has  occurred  in  technical  coopera- 
tion activities.  From  a  level  of  $20  million  12 
years  ago,  these  resources  are  currently  more 
than  six  times  that  amount.  U.N.  activities  in 
the  field  of  technical  cooperation  have  expanded 
not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality  as  well.  The 
establishment  of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  4  years 
ago  brought  into  being  a  new  international  in- 
strument which  carried  the  concept  of  technical 
cooperation  a  long  step  forward  into  the  vital 
area  of  preinvestment. 

New  instruments  were  also  created  in  the  area 
of  financing.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  with  a  capital  of  over  $960  million 
and  a  social  progress  trust  fund  of  some  $394 
million,  was  established  in  1960.  The  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  was  also  estab- 
lished in  1960,  with  a  capital  of  almost  $1  bil- 
lion. IDA  provides  credits  for  up  to  50  years 
with  no  interest  charge  and  a  10-year  grace  pe- 
riod. This  type  of  credit  was  not  given  even 
bilaterally  in  1951,  and  now  there  is  an  inter- 
national institution  furnishing  such  credits. 
Loans  on  similar  terms  are  also  provided  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  of  the  United  States. 
Another  new  institution,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  brought  a  new  type  of  as- 


*  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  "International 
Flow  of  Long-Term  Capital  and  Official  Donations, 
1959-1961"  (U.N.  doc.  A/5195/Rev.  1). 


sistance  to  private  enterprise,  particularly 
entrepreneurs  in  the  developing  countries.  T. 
United  States  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  v 
either  singly  or  jointly  an  initiator  of  all  th 
new  advances. 

Representatives  of  developed  and  developi 
countries  can  agree  on  the  progress  made  o 
the  last  12  years.  We  regret  that  there  is  s 
some  disagreement  about  the  need  for  a  Uni 
Nations  Capital  Development  Fund.  As  : 
the  United  States,  we  continue  to  believe  tl 
the  establishment  of  such  a  new  fund  woi 
serve  no  useful  purposes.  The  existing  sp 
trum  of  international  institutions  covers  ev 
type  of  assistance  required  by  the  develop: 
countries  and  can  be  adapted  in  the  light 
any  new  requirements. 

We  can  understand  the  viewpoint  of  rep 
sentatives  of  developing  countries  who  des 
still  another  f und.  It  is  difficult  for  a  coun 
which  continues  to  need  assistance  to  oppose  i 
new  channel  or  any  new  window.  We  hope  t 
the  representatives  of  the  developing  count] 
will  also  understand  our  position.  The  Uni 
States  has  provided  massive  sums  of 
to  developing  countries,  despite  a  diffu 
balance-of-payments  position.  These  fir. 
have  come  from  taxpayers — from  farmers,  \ 
tory  workers,  teachers,  and  great  numbers 
people  who  do  not  find  it  easy  to  meet 
burdens.  The  Congress  of  the  United  Sta 
as  a  body  of  the  people's  representatives,  m 
react  to  and  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  the  t 
payers.  In  existing  circumstances,  it  would 
illusory  to  expect  acceptance  of  a  new  cap 
fund. 

Several  delegations  have  alluded  to  the  \ 
sibility  of  expanding  the  activities  of  the  S 
cial  Fund  to  include  the  financing  of  cap 
development  projects.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
consider  this  possibility  when,  as  yet,  the 
tial  target  for  the  Special  Fund  has  not  b 
met.  For  1963  only  about  75  percent  of 
target  has  been  pledged.  As  for  the  Uni 
States,  we  have  pledged  $60  million  toward 
joint  target  of  $150  million  for  the  Spe< 
Fund  and  the  Expanded  Program,  provii 
that  our  contribution  shall  not  exceed  40  perc 
of  total  contributions. 

The  need  for  more  resources  to  enable 
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pBoia]  Fund  to  fulfil]  its  present  mandate  in 

■  field  of  preinvestment  was  spelled  out  by 
k>  Secretary-General,  who  served  as  the  first 
lainnan  of  the  Committee  on  the  United 
ations  Capita]  Development  Fund.  In  the 
(traduction  to  his  annual  report  on  the  work 
r  the  organization  for  the  year  ending  15  June 
>63,3UThantsaid: 

The  Special  Fund,  for  its  part,  has  continued  to  ful- 
[  the  General  Assembly's  intention  that  it  be  "a  con- 
■uetive  advance  in  United  Nations  assistance  to  the 
s  developed  countries"  .... 

accomplishments  reflect  not  only  sound 
teria  on  the  part  of  Governments  and  wise  manage- 
■nt  principles  on  the  part  of  the  Special  Fund;  they 
I  also  the  result  of  effective  contributions  by  the 
lited  Nations  and  its  related  organizations  which 
Te  as  executing  agencies  for  the  Special  Fund, 
ere  is.  however,  one  major  disappointment  which 
ist  be  voiced:  governmental  pledges  to  enable  the 
nd  to  finance  new  projects  in  1963  were  some  25 

■  cent  below  the  $100  million  target.  It  is  therefore 
be  honed  that  aU  participating  Governments  will 
p  the  Fund  to  obtain  the  $100  million  it  urgently 
[Uires  in  1964.  The  scale  of  the  major  programme 
the  United  Nations  Development  Decade  must  be 
sed  somewhat  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  low- 
ome  countries,  more  closely  to  their  capacity  to 
»rb  its  assistance  and  more  closely  to  the  ability 
the  Special  Fund  and  the  executing  agencies  to  help 
:"t  those  needs. 

"he  need  for  more  multilateral  development  assist- 

■  is  very  real.  The  time  for  meeting  that  need  is 
idly  growing  shorter,  because  the  processes  of  de- 
ipment  are  inevitably  protracted— training  is  a  vast, 
S  and  difficult  as  well  as  essential  task,  social  and 
nomic  transformations  are  not  easily  prepared  nor 
edily  accomplished,  and  investment  on  the  scale 
aired  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  Development  Decade 
I  not  be  forthcoming  unless  pre-investment  work  is 
ipleted  in  time. 

Phus  the  Secretary-General  has  underlined 
urgency  of  providing  the  Special  Fund  with 
litional  resources  to  enable  it  to  proceed  with 
preinvestment  work  which  it  is  so  well  fitted 
indertake.  Surely  our  first  concern  must  be 
h  that  problem.  In  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
nrman,  it  is  clearly  premature  to  discuss  any 
posal  to  add  capital  financing  to  the  scope  of 
Special  Fund. 

t  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  organiza- 
i  of  the  IDA  be  modified  and  its  membership 
■eased  to  provide  greater  representation  for 

JJI.  doc.  A/5501/Add.  1. 


developing  countries.     I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  this  suggestion. 

IDA  has  77  members.  Sixteen  additional 
countries  have  applications  pending,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  will  in  all  likelihood  become  members 
within  a  month.  With  these  accessions,  IDA's 
membership  will  include  virtually  all  develop- 
ing countries  and  all  countries  which  make 
important  contributions  to  United  Nations  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  inherent  limitation  on  fur- 
ther growth.  We  seriously  doubt  whether 
revision  of  IDA's  charter  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested this  morning  would  enhance  its  accept- 
ability or  its  effectiveness.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  such  revision  might  jeopardize  current 
negotiations  to  provide  additional  resources  for 
IDA. 

The  present  organization  of  the  IBRD  and 
the  IDA  has  won  full  confidence  of  taxpayers 
in  the  United  States  and  other  major  contribu- 
tor countries.  Any  basic  changes  might  well 
jeopardize  the  support  of  these  countries,  which 
is  essential  for  IDA's  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bearing  in  mind  the  desires 
and  concerns  of  the  representatives  of  both  the 
developing  and  the  developed  countries,  we 
pledge  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
give  its  full  cooperation  to  continuing  consider- 
ation of  the  capital  requirements  of  developing 
countries.  We  shall  do  so  not  only  in  this 
forum  but  in  all  other  forums  where  a  practical 
contribution  can  be  made. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

IAEA  Meeting  on  Desalting  Water 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 16  (press  release  474)  that  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  James  K.  Carr  will  head 
a  special  team  of  experts  to  consider  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  to  desalt  sea  water  at  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
be  held  at  Vienna,  Austria,  beginning  Septem- 
ber 23.  Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  serve  as  co- 
chairman  with   Mr.   Carr  and   represent  the 
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Government's  nuclear  interests  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  2-day  panel  discussions  will  be  held  just 
prior  to  the  general  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Fourteen 
countries  will  participate  in  the  panel.  The 
scientists  will  review  the  latest  developments  in 
the  technology  of  desalting  water  by  using  nu- 
clear power  as  a  source  of  heat. 

Kepresentative  Chet  Holifield,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  who 
will  attend  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  conference  as  congressional  representa- 
tive, will  also  participate  in  the  panel  discus- 
sions. The  United  States  group  will  also  in- 
clude John  C.  Calhoun,  science  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  W.  Sherman  Gillam, 
research  director,  Office  of  Saline  Water,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior ;  and  Robert  W.  Ritz- 
mann,  senior  evaluation  engineer,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

General  Conference  of  IAEA 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 19  (press  release  481)  that  President 
Kennedy  had  appointed  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,1 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  seventh  regular 
session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 
The  conference  will  be  held  at  Vienna,  Septem- 
ber 24  to  October  4. 

The  IAEA  is  an  83-nation  body  established 
in  1957,  largely  on  U.S.  initiative,  to  encourage 
and  assist  research  and  development  and  prac- 
tical application  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
uses  throughout  the  world.  The  Agency  is 
headed  by  a  Director  General  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  with  the  approval  of  the 
General  Conference,  which  meets  annually  at 
Vienna,  the  Agency's  headquarters. 

The  President  also  appointed  the  following 
alternate  representatives :  * 

Henry  D.   Smyth,   U.S.  Representative  to  the  IAEA, 

Vienna 
Frank  K.  Hefner,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 

IAEA,  Vienna 


1  Confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  Sept.  13. 


John  G.  Palfrey,  Commissioner,  Atomic  Energy  Coi 

mission 
James  T.  Ramey,  Commissioner,  Atomic  Energy  Coi 

mission 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  are : 

Senior  Scientific  Adviser 

Isidor  I.  Rabi,  Consultant-at-Large  to  the  President 
Science  Advisory  Committee 

Congressional  Advisers 

Chet    Holifield,    vice   chairman,   Joint   Committee  ( 

Atomic  Energy 
Craig  Hosmer,  member,  Joint  Committee  on  Atom 

Energy 
Melvin    Price,   member,    Joint  Committee   on  Atom 

Energy 
Jack   Newman,  counsel,  Joint  Committee  on  Atom 

Energy 

Senior  Advisers 

R.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Charles  Wilson  Thomas,  Department  of  State 
Algie  A.  Wells,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Ashton  J.  O'Donnell,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  IAEA,  VIenn 

Advisers 

Raymond  C.  Ewing,  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  IAEA,  Vienn 

George  M.  Fennemore,  Department  of  State 

Betty  C.  Gough,  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  IAEA,  Vienna 

Carl  W.  Schmidt,  American  Embassy,  Vienna 

Robert  N.  Slawson,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Marvin  Sorkin,  U.  S.  Information  Service,  Vienna 

Irwin  M.  Tobin,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

William  Yeomans,  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  IAEA,  Vienn: 

Special  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Representative 
Arnold  R.  Fritsch,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

The  principal  items  to  be  considered  at  thi; 
session  include  the  extension  of  the  IAEA  safe 
guards  system,  which  has  since  1961  appliec 
only  to  reactors  having  power  outputs  of  les: 
than  100  megawatts  (thermal),  to  apply  to  re 
actors  of  all  types,  particularly  to  those  having 
large  power  outputs ;  the  amendment  of  article 
XIV  of  the  IAEA  statute  to  provide  for  the 
merging  of  the  present  administrative  budgei 
(financed  by  assessment  of  the  members)  anc 
the  present  operational  budget  (financed  bj 
voluntary  contributions)  into  a  single  budgei 
financed  by  assessment  of  the  members;  the 
program  and  budget  of  the  IAEA  for  1964: 
report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  for  1962-63: 
election  of  members  to  the  Board  of  Governors; 
applications  for  membership  in  the  IAEA ;  and 
the  relations  with  other  organizations  in  the 
United  Nations. 
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Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.     Entered  into 
force  July  29,  1957.    TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Libya,  September  9,  1963. 

Amendment  to  article  VI.A.3  of  the  Statute  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Done  at  Vienna 
October  4,  1961.  Entered  into  force  January  31 
1963.     TIAS  5284.  ' 

Acceptance  deposited:  Libya,  September  9,  1963. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 27,  1945.  Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945 
TIAS  1501. 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
September  16,  1963. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
September  16,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.1 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Dominican  Re- 
public, September  16,  1963 ;  San  Marino,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1963;  Tanganyika,  Togo,  September  18, 
1963 ;  Rwanda,  September  19, 1963 ;  Panama,  Sene- 
gal, September  20, 1963. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding 
airmail  with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  Octo- 
ber 3,  1957.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.  TIAS 
4202. 

Adherences  deposited:  Jamaica,  August  29  1963- 
Mongolia,  August  24,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.    En- 
tered into  force  January   1,   1961 ;  for  the  United 
States  October  23.  1961.     TIAS  4892. 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  July  25, 1963. 

Trade 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annexes 
and  schedules,  and  protocol  of  provisional  applica- 
tion. Concluded  at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.  TIAS 
1700. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Admitted  as  contracting  party  (with  rights  and  obli- 
gations dating  from  independence) :  Dahomey, 
September  10,  1963. 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  22, 1958.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1960;  for  the  United 
States  April  29, 1960.  TIAS  4461. 
Ratification:  Brazil,  July  8, 1963. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Tokyo  November  12,  1959.  Entered  into  force  May 
21,  1960 ;  for  the  United  States  June  15,  1960.  TIAS 
4498. 

Signature:  Yugoslavia  (subject  to  ratification),  Au- 
gust 6, 1963. 

Proces-verbal  extending  declaration  on  provisional  ac- 
cession of  Tunisia  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  done  at  Tokyo  November  12,  1959 
(TIAS  4498).  Done  at  Geneva  December  9,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  January  9, 
1962.     TIAS  4958. 

Signature:  Yugoslavia  (subject  to  ratification),  Au- 
gust 6,  1963. 

Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration  of 
November  22,  1958  (TIAS  4461),  on  provisional  ac- 
cession of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
December  8,  1961.  Entered  into  force  December  31, 
1961 ;  for  the  United  States  January  9,  1962.  TIAS 
4957. 
Signature:  Brazil,  July  8, 1963. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  13, 1962.  En- 
tered into  force  January  9,  1963;  for  the  United 
States  May  3,  1963.  TIAS  5309. 
Signatures:  Ceylon,  May  21,  1963;  Cuba,  July  2, 
1963;  Yugoslavia  (subject  to  ratification),  August 
6,  1963. 


BILATERAL 
India 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  26,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5225  and  5317).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
New  Delhi  September  4,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
September  4,  1963. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

H.  Freeman  Matthews  as  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  De- 
fense, United  States-Canada,  effective  September  14. 
(For  text  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Matthews  from  President 
Kennedy,  see  White  House  press  release  (Newport, 
R.I.)  dated  September  14.) 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  September  13  confirmed  Frank  K. 
Hefner  to  be  the  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  July  25.) 


Legation  at  Usumbura,  Burundi 
Raised  to  Embassy  Status 

Department  notice  dated  September  18 

On  September  16,  1963,  the  Legation  at  Usumbura, 
Kingdom  of  Burundi,  was  elevated  to  the  status  of  Em- 
bassy. Minister  Donald  Dumont  has  been  appointed 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  16-22 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  September  16  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  461 
of  September  9  and  471  and  472  of  September  14. 

Subject 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Delegation  to  IAEA  meeting  on  de- 
salting water  (rewrite). 

Rostow :  "The  Role  of  Germany  in 
the  Evolution  of  World  Politics." 

Rusk :  White  House  Conference  on 
Export  Expansion. 

Martin  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Thailand  (biographic  details). 

Delegation  to  Joint  U.S.-Canadian 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Gudeman  appointed  to  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Busi- 
ness Problems  (rewrite). 

Cultural  affairs    (Latin  America). 

Delegation  to  IAEA  General  Con- 
ference (rewrite). 

Martin :  "Cuba,  Latin  America,  and 
Communism"  (as-delivered  text). 

Cultural  exchange  (Dominican  Re- 
public). 

Communique  of  Joint  U.S.-Canadian 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Dedication  of  Church  Center  for  the  United  Nations 


A  Church  Center  for  the  United  Nations, 
built  by  tlie  Methodist  Church  and  administered 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  was  dedicated  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  /September  22.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
brought  greetings  from  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  Secretary  Rusk  was  one 
of  tlie  principal  speakers  at  the  convocation 
ceremony.  Folloioing  are  texts  of  the  Secre- 
tary's address  and  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
remarks. 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

All  of  us  are  grateful  for  occasional  moments 
of  deep  and  quiet  satisfaction,  and  this  is  surely 
one  of  them:  the  consecration  of  the  Church 
Center  for  the  United  Nations. 

There  was  a  time  when  foreign  policy,  in- 
cluding the  ultimate  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
was  decided  by  kings  and  emperors — with  or 
without  the  advice  of  a  privileged  few  in 
an  isolated  royal  court.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  democracy,  foreign  policy  was  for  specialists 
or  practitioners  who  tended  to  hold  such  mat- 
ters aloof  from  the  hurly-burly  of  domestic 


politics  and  the  scrutiny  of  public  disoussi  i 
and  consent. 

But  not  so  today.  Especially  since  the  e  I 
of  World  War  II,  foreign  affairs  have  becou 
personal  affairs  for  every  citizen.  Democra : 
governments  of  our  day  must  take  pub: 
opinion  into  fullest  and  serious  account  in  ti 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs — and  nowhere  mc? 
than  in  this  country. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  For  what  happen 
along  the  Congo,  the  Mekong,  and  the  Spree  i 
of  vital  concern  to  people  living  along  the  M  ■ 
sissippi.  The  people  of  the  United  States  hai 
shouldered  heavy  burdens  to  defend  freedo 
and  to  preserve  peace.  Foreign  policy  reach 
into  every  home  in  the  United  States.  There  - 
no  frontline  any  more. 

But  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  is  a  co- 
plex  business  because  the  world  has  become  (- 
tremely  complex.  And  I  would  hope  that  03 
of  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the  Chun 
Center  for  the  United  Nations  will  be  to  ho 
illustrate  and  illuminate  the  characteristic  co:- 
plexity  of  most  of  the  basic  issues  of  our  d; . 

But  to  find  our  way  through  the  complexiti , 
we  need  a  clear  view  of  fundamentals.  Al 
here  religious  values  are  among  those  dista: 
stars  by  which  we  chart  our  course.    For  re- 
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gious  values  are  concerned  not  only  with  man's 
relations  to  God  but  with  man's  relation  to 
man— with  what  we  call  the  moral  values. 

When  we  speak  of  moral  values  we  speak  of 
what  is  permanent  within  seas  of  political 
change,  what  is  fundamental  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  what  is  simple  within  complexity. 

Let  me  say  quite  simply  that  we  need  to  hear 
the  voice  of  enlightened  public  opinion ;  we  need 
to  feel  the  pressure  for  reason  in  the  midst  of 
turbulent  events ;  and  we  need  evidence  of  broad 
support  for  our  largest  goals  and  purposes. 

As  we  struggle  in  Washington  with  complex 
foreign  policy  problems  on  behalf  of  an  open, 
•rous,  and  diverse  society,  we  are  subject  to 
pressures  from  many  who  do  not  have  your 
grasp  of  the  underlying  moral  values  which 
animate  poliey  and  make  luminous  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  hear  from  those  who  nourish  hatred  be- 
cause they  are  frightened. 

We  hear  from  those  who  want  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  because  they  dislike  it. 

We  hear  from  those  who  are  supercautious 
Decause  they  trust  nothing  but  physical  power. 

We  hear  from  those  who  insist  upon  the  non- 
existent easy  answers,  the  quick  solutions  which 
solve  nothing,  and  issues  involving  the  rights 
ind  interests  of  others. 

And  we  hear  from  those  who  are  just  plain 
onfused  because  they  lack  the  anchor  of  the 
hnple  moral  values. 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  kept  its  focus  on  basic  goals  and 
las  given  steadfast  support  to  policies  and  pro- 
Tarns  designed  to  move  us,  and  all  mankind, 
oward  those  great  goals. 

oreign  Aid 

You  have  supported  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
Tams. 

Over  the  years  those  transfusions  of  strength 
rom  this  country  to  others  have  accomplished 
Teat  results.  Of  the  41  major  recipients  of 
ur  aid  since  1945: 

—Fourteen— twelve  in  Western  Europe, 
apan,  and  Lebanon— have  not  only  reached  a 
itisfactory  growth  rate  of  at  least  iy2  percent 
er  capita  annually  for  5  successive  years,  but 
ley  no  longer  depend  on  aid. 


—Ten  more  have  reached  this  rate  of  growth 
and  are  becoming  less  dependent  on  aid,  and 
several  will  require  no  more  concessional  aid. 

—Nine  more  have  attained  a  satisfactory  rate 
of  growth  but  will  continue  to  require  for  some 
time  substantial  amounts  of  aid. 

There  are  many  other  nations  which  have  not 
attained  a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth.  The 
struggle  of  the  new  nations  to  modernize  their 
economies  and  societies  and  achieve  political 
stability  in  freedom  is  difficult.  In  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  slow.  The  main  job  must  of 
course  be  done  by  the  citizens  of  the  developing 
nations.  But  the  more  fortunate  nations  of  the 
world  must  help.  And  to  this  end  we  have 
pledged  our  support  to  the  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment, as  the  United  Nations  has  aptly  termed 
the  1960's. 

The  United  States  and  other  free  nations  are 
committed  to  helping  the  less  developed  na- 
tions, in  the  words  of  President  Kennedy,1  "not 
because  the  Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not 
because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is 
right." 

The  United  States  has  carried  the  major  as- 
sistance burden  of  the  world  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  but  other  countries  are  in- 
creasingly sharing  the  burden.  But  if  the  Dec- 
ade of  Development  is  to  be  successful,  we  must 
all  do  more  and  every  prospering  nation  must 
carry  a  full  load. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  cuts  made  by  the 
House,2  concerned  about  the  25 -percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  concerned 
about  the  15-percent  reduction  in  development 
loans,  the  severe  limits  on  Presidential  flexi- 
bility in  dealing  with  crisis  situations.  There- 
fore we  hope  this  will  not  be  Congress's  final 
answer. 

Disarmament 

You  have  supported  disarmament.  But  you 
have  recognized  that  disarmament  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complex  problems  in  front 
of  us.  It  involves  an  attack  upon  those  issues 
which  bring  men  to  wish  to  fight  each  other. 
It  involves  the  distrust  which  breeds  distrust, 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 

1  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  23,  1963,  p.  476. 
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ambition  and  the  fear  of  ambition,  pride-  and 
the  resentment  of  pride,  and  other  feelings 
which  appear  to  be  rooted  in  a  distant  past  we 
little  understand. 

Since  undergraduate  days  at  the  end  of  the 
twenties,  I  have  followed  closely  the  repeated 
effort  of  governments  and  peoples  to  strengthen 
peace  through  the  laying  down  of  arms  and 
have  been  officially  involved  in  this  effort,  in 
one  way  or  another,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Reviewing  the  many  attempts  there  is 
much  frustration,  much  tedium,  much  disillu- 
sionment— and  even  bitterness.  But  today  I 
would  merely  say  that  we  must  try  again  and 
once  again  to  find  some  way  to  impose  restraints 
upon  a  lawless  world  and  curbs  upon  an  arms 
race  which  could  engulf  us  all.  Taking  the 
longest  view,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  causes  for  war  appear  to  be  diminishing  in 
variety,  and  I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  grow- 
ing and  sobering  realization  of  what  war  itself 
can  mean. 

I  do  not  see  on  the  immediate  horizon  dra- 
matic and  sweeping  solutions  to  divisive  and 
dangerous  problems.  But  we  must  work  at 
them  steadily,  and  patiently,  and  ceaselessly. 
Small  steps  are  worth  taking  because  we  might 
find  them  to  be  the  key  to  larger  ones.  The  ar- 
rangements we  make  for  limited  measures  may 
prove  the  small  foundations  upon  which  confi- 
dence can  grow  and  security,  which  has  no  as- 
surance through  destructive  power  alone,  may 
be  allowed  to  grow,  because  men  come  to  see  that 
we  need  not  be  the  only  species  of  life  bent  upon 
its  own  destruction. 

The  United  Nations 

You  have  stalwartly  supported  the  United 
Nations.  Indeed,  representatives  of  our 
churches  made  significant  contributions  to 
drafting  the  charter  itself  and  were  effectively 
on  hand  at  the  organization  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  18  years  ago.  Since  then,  the 
churches  as  a  whole  have  contributed  greatly  to 
public  understanding  of  the  activities  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations. 

This  new  center  here  in  U.N.  Plaza  is  a 
heartening  symbol  of  your  devotion  to  that  or- 
ganization.    But  it  is  much  more  than  a  sym- 


bol, for  it  is  a  place  of  action  and  a  multiplie 
of  action. 

Thousands  will  come  here  from  church  oi 
ganizations  for  leadership  training  in  U.I 
affairs.  They  will  study,  no  doubt,  the  intr: 
cacies  of  the  charter;  but  with  their  own  rool 
in  moral  values,  they  know  in  advance  that  th 
essence  of  the  charter  is  a  similar  set  of  value 
and  that  this  is  what  draws  them  to  it. 

Your  trainees  will  study  the  complexities  c 
disarmament  and  the  techniques  of  resolvin 
conflicts;  but  they  know  in  advance  that  tl 
United  Nations  was  organized  first  and  fori 
most  "to  save  succeeding  generations  from  tl 
scourge  of  war." 

They  will  study  some  of  the  administratis 
problems  of  technical  assistance  and  the  tran 
fer  of  technology  from  one  culture  to  anothei 
but  they  know  in  advance  that  the  United  Ni 
tions  also  was  organized  "to  promote  soci: 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larg< 
freedom." 

They  will  learn  something  of  human  righ 
issues  which  agitate  the  U.N.'s  agenda ;  but  the 
know  in  advance  that  the  United  Nations 
committed  to  "faith  in  fundamental  huma 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  huma 
person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  wome 
and  of  nations  large  and  small." 

In  short,  those  who  come  to  this  center,  lil 
those  who  direct  its  affairs,  already  know  th: 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  projects  c 
a  world  scale  the  values  they  already  cheris 

And  I  know  of  no  better  statement  of  tl 
basic  goals  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Unite 
States  than  those  set  forth  in  the  preamble  ar 
articles  1  and  2  of  the  United  Nations  Chart* 
These  goals  harmonize  with  the  central  teacl 
ings  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 

In  a  sentence  from  one  of  your  basic  stat 
ments  of  policy :  "God,  still  Sovereign  amid  tl 
unleashing  of  the  atom  and  the  probing  i 
space,  seeks  a  world  community  in  which  a 
His  children  have  access  to  every  resource  fi 
human  welfare  and  growth." 

What  you  do  in  this  new  center — and  all  th 
radiates  out  from  it — is  quite  literally  an  esse 
tial  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Americi 
people.  Your  program  represents  both  morali 
at  work  and  democracy  in  action. 
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tgratulate  you  on  the  completion  of  this 
omcrete  symbol  of  aroused  and  intelligent  inter- 
est in  world  a  Hairs.  And  1  wish  you  all  possible 
■access  with  your  impressive  and  important 
program  for  tin1  future. 


REMARKS  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

C.N.  press  release  4247  dated  September  23 

In  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  we  have  watched  this  splendid  building 
rise,  floor  by  floor,  impatient  for  it  to  be  finished 
so  that  the  important  work  it  will  house  can 
begin — and  the  noise  stop ! 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  been 
arefully  observing  the  work  of  the  United 
S'at  ions  for  many  years.  Now  its  scrutiny  will 
»  closer,  and  those  of  us  who  toil  across  the 
treet  welcome  it.  For  the  truth  about  the 
Anted  Nations— the  truth  that  can  best  be 
earned  at  close  range— is  what  makes  it  strong. 

Seeing  so  many  United  Nations  veterans 
iere— I  am  one,  too,  and  proud  of  it— today 

am  reminded  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  United 
lations  was  born.  Winston  Churchill  ex- 
pressed this  spirit  when  he  said,  before  the  war 
ras  over,  "The  little  people  will  have  won  the 
tit,  and  it  will  be  their  right  to  say  what  the 
uture  will  be." 

The  charter  itself  reflects  that  spirit.  In- 
ead  of  beginning  with  the  traditional  phrases 
x>ut  "governments"  or  "states"  or  "high  con- 
acting  parties,"  it  says,  "We  the  peoples  of 
ie  United  Nations  .  .  .  ." 
There  were  plenty  of  difficulties  then  which 
e  couldn't  foresee.  Perhaps  that  was  just  as 
ell.  If  we  had  been  able  to  look  ahead,  we 
ight  never  have  tried  to  create  the  United 
ations  at  all !    But  now  we  have  the  courage 

carry-  on,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the 
>pes,  fears,  and  faith  of  most  of  the  people  of 
e  world. 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  confidence 
e  United  Nations  enjoys  in  this  country  goes 

you.  Your  seminars  and  training  courses 
ve  had  a  significant  effect  upon  public  opin- 
n  among  40  million  church  members.  The 
uirrh  Center  for  the  United  Nations,  thanks 
this  location,  will  provide  new  and  sharpened 


perspective  for  church  leaders  and  laymen. 
They  will  return  to  their  congregations,  wiser 
for  their  experience  and  better  equipped  to  in- 
crease understanding  and  respect  for  this  bold, 
vigorous,  and  unique  experiment  in  security  and 
social  economic  progress  by  collective  action. 

It  is  easy  and — in  some  shrill  quarters — 
popular  to  attack  the  United  Nations  with 
half-truths  and  distortions.  But  to  refute  even 
the  most  careless  charges,  one  must  be  armed 
with  facts.  And  here  at  the  United  Nations  is 
an  arsenal  of  facts  to  help  you  do  battle  for  the 
truth. 

The  churches  have  been  with  us  from  the 
beginning.  They  have  been  both  clear-sighted 
and  foresighted,  never  expecting  miracles  and 
never,  to  put  it  another  way,  confusing  this 
meeting  place  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
with  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

This  week  111  nations  began  a  new  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
rising  hopes.  However,  political  weather  is 
not  any  easier  to  predict  than  the  meteoro- 
logical kind,  and  the  forecast  is:  "Fair  and 
a  little  warmer,  with  a  good  chance  of  scattered 
thundershowers." 

But  we  are  used  to  thundershowers,  and  even 
lightning.  The  headlines  about  the  United  Na- 
tions are  made  by  disputes,  not  by  agreements  ; 
by  intemperate  words,  not  by  harmonious  ac- 
tions. Sometimes  a  torrent  of  such  words 
threatens  to  drown  our  hopes  that  the  United 
Nations  will  ever  become  that  real  community 
of  nations  which  would  guarantee  peace  in  the 
world.  But  let  us  not  forget— to  pursue  the 
metaphor— that  rains  and  storms  do  produce 
fruitful  results.  To  the  question  "What  does 
constant  sunshine  produce?"  the  answer  is  "a 
desert." 

To  those  who  see  only  the  shortcomings  of 
the  United  Nations  I  would  repeat  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  mirror  of  the  world.  And 
if  we  don't  like  what  we  see,  let's  not  blame  the 
mirror.  The  better  people  understand  that  any 
weakness  of  the  organization  is  but  a  reflection 
of  our  own  weakness,  the  sooner  this  compli- 
cated and  remarkable  instrument  for  peace — the 
best  man  has  contrived — will  do  an  even  better 
job  of  fulfilling  mankind's  oldest  dream. 

Yet  I  don't  wish  to  mislead  anybody.    And 
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I  like  that  fine  line  of  Robert  Frost : 

But  islands  of  the  blessed — 

Bless  you,  son, 

I  never  came  across  a  blessed  one. 

Even  so,  when  we  come  to  count  our  present- 
day  blessings,  I  would  put  the  United  Nations, 
with  all  of  its  shortcomings,  high  on  the  list. 


Indeed,  I   feel  a  little  like  an  Irish  peas 
who   said   to   the    poet    Yeats:  "Sure,    I 
lieve  in  fairies.     Never  seen  any,  but  it  stai 
to  reason." 

And  it  stands  to  reason  that  to  survive  in  t 
age  mankind  has  no  choice  but  to  erect  a  migl 
fortress  of  safety  and  sanity. 


Cuba,  Latin  America,  and  Communism 


by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs 1 


During  my  18-month  tenure  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  it  has 
been  estimated  that  as  much  as  a  third  of  the 
time  of  the  top  staff  of  my  bureau  in  the  State 
Department  has  been  spent  on  the  problem  of 
Cuba.  In  a  sense  I  have  found  this  an  extrav- 
agant overinvestment  of  time  and  effort  on  the 
affairs  of  a  small  island  of  7  million  people, 
when  the  responsibility  of  the  bureau  as  a 
whole  takes  in  the  formation  and  implementa- 
tion of  United  States  foreign  policy  toward  22 
countries  in  one  of  the  most  strategic  areas  in  the 
world  for  the  United  States,  and  having  a  total 
population  of  over  200  million. 

In  another  sense,  however,  we  dare  not  under- 
estimate the  increased  danger  to  Latin  America, 
and  through  it  to  the  United  States,  posed  by 
the  continued  presence  of  a  Communist  regime 
in  Cuba  tied  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Therefore  I  feel 
that  our  investment  of  time  and  talent  on  the 
problem  is  more  than  justified. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  only  a  year  ago 
we  went  to  the  brink  of  thermonuclear  war  over 
the  emplacement  of  Soviet  missiles  on  the  island. 
Secretary  Rusk  just  10  days  ago  2  reminded  the 


1  Address  made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Af- 
fairs Council  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  20  (press 
release  482 ;  as-delivered  text) . 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept,  30, 1903,  p.  490. 


world  that,  despite  relaxation  of  tensions 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un 
on  other  issues  since  the  October  crisis,  Ci 
remains  a  major  obstacle  to  normal  relati* 
between  us.  Paraphrasing  the  President,  v 
has  repeatedly  stated  this  policy,  Secrets 
Rusk  made  it  plain  that  we  will  neither  ace 
nor  negotiate  on  the  political  or  military  int 
sion  of  the  Soviets  in  this  hemisphere.  Neitl 
will  we  stand  idly  by  should  Castro  attempt 
interfere  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  other  natio 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  spare  no  effort 
induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  rem< 
its  military  personnel  from  the  island.  As  j 
are  aware,  the  President  at  a  recent  press  c< 
ference  [August  20]  reported  that  the  Sovi 
have  been  withdrawing  forces  from  the  isla 
through  most  of  the  summer.  But  we  will  i 
relax  our  pressure  until  all  these  forces  are  g( 
from  the  Caribbean. 

What  is  the  position  of  Cuba  in  the  hei 
sphere  today  ?  Very  briefly,  it  is  an  island  un< 
military  interdiction,  by  sea  and  air,  w 
United  States  forces  poised  to  stop  either  I 
reintroduction  of  strategic  weapons  systems 
the  embarkation  of  any  military  expedition  1 
neighboring  countries.  Its  government, 
jected  by  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  m 
Marxist- Leninist  regime  incompatible  with  I 
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raditions  of  freedom  and  democracy  of  the 
titer- American  system,  is  a  pariah  in  the  West- 
m  World.  Its  people  are  being  inexorably 
elivered  into  the  bondage  of  a  slave  society, 
heir  revolution  and  its  once  bright  promise  ut- 
?rly  betrayed  by  leaders  who  have  sold  them 
ut  ro  the  Communist  world.  Their  abiding 
ope,  evidenced  by  the  continuing  stream  of  ref- 
pes  from  oppression,  is  to  be  again  free  to 
rganize  an  independent  government  on  their 
HO  responsibility. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  is  vigorously 
iforcing  a  policy  of  isolation  of  the  Castro 
gime.     Revolutions  led  by  egomaniacs  like 
istro  must  be  fed  new  successes,  one  after  an- 
her,  to  stay  alive.    Our  objective  is  to  deprive 
lis  revolution  of  new  successes  at  home  or 
)road.    But  we  do  not  stop  there;  a  standstill 
•  sTalemate  is  not  good  enough.    Conspicuous 
flare  on  every  front  must  be  made  the  daily 
et  of  Castro  and  his  associates.    A  revolution 
reverse  is  a  revolution  destroyed,  awaiting 
ily  some  fortuitous  incident  to  cause  its  col- 
lie and  reveal  its  internal  decay. 
Abroad,  the  policy  of  isolation  seeks  to  seal 
f  Castro's  Cuba  and  to  prevent  his  program 
r  violent  revolution  from  exploiting  the  social 
rest  that  infects  much  of  Latin  America.    A 
imber  of  measures,  unilateral,  bilateral,  and 
unilateral,  which  I  shall  outline  in  a  moment, 
b  being  employed  in  this  effort.     Thus  his 
astful  claims  to  be  the  leader  of  the  wave  of 
a  future  in  Latin  America  will  be  shown  to  be 
ly  the  rantings  of  a  vain  demagog,  not  of  a 
rolutionary  genius. 

Domestically,  isolation  will  keep  the  economy 
sending  its  present  downgrade  until  it  is 
ar  to  all  that  the  glowing  promises  of  a  bet- 
life  for  all  Cubans,  which  proved  so  alluring 
the  outset  of  the  July  26th  movement,  can 
rer  be  fulfilled  by  Castro  and  his  cohorts  but 
ist  be  sought  from  new  leaders. 
ftia  frequently  said  that  the  isolation  policy 
ttt  work  or  that  it  can't  take  effect  fast 
>ugh  to  avoid  catastrophe  in  Latin  America. 
I  are  convinced  it  will  work,  and  we  are  push- 
;  forward  on  several  fronts  to  insure  that  the 
Mt  on  the  regime  continues  to  tighten. 
ro  those  who  urge  "stronger  action,"  I  can 
only,  as  the  President  has,  that  while  mili- 
v  action  against  Cuba  sounds  like  a  simple 


proposition  of  "going  in  and  getting  it  over 
with,"  this  involves  awesome  risks.  The  terrible 
costs  that  very  likely  would  be  involved  in  such 
a  course  of  action  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
it  is  lightly  proposed  that  those  who  bear  the 
full  responsibility  opt  for  "action."  Neither 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  what  might  ensue 
from  a  "tougher  policy"  against  Cuba  could  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  a  clean-cut  military 
operation  in  the  Caribbean.  The  interrelation 
of  our  global  foreign  policies  practically  insures 
that  such  an  operation  could  not  be  delimited 
but  rather  could  be  expected  to  spill  over  into 
other  areas,  with  unpredictable  results. 

Effects  of  Isolation  Policy 

In  its  essentials  the  isolation  policy  is 
designed  to  deny  to  the  Castro  regime  the  where- 
withal and  the  plaudits  of  success  that  it 
requires  to  consolidate  itself.  And  by  increas- 
ing the  costs  to  the  Soviets  of  their  maintenance 
of  Castro,  and  eliminating  their  prospect  of 
gains  in  Latin  America,  we  are  determined  to 
convince  Moscow  that  it  is  backing  a  sure  loser, 
and  an  expensive  one  at  that. 

In  large  part  because  of  our  isolation  policy, 
Cuban  trade  with  the  free  world  has  slowed 
to  a  trickle.  Free-world  exports  to  Cuba  in 
1959,  Castro's  first  year  in  power,  totaled  $680 
million;  in  1962  they  were  $85  million  and  are 
expected  to  decline  even  further  this  year. 
Free-world  purchases  from  Cuba,  primarily 
sugar,  have  declined  almost  as  much.  The  ris- 
ing costs  to  the  Soviets  of  keeping  their  satellite 
afloat  in  the  Caribbean,  an  enterprise  that  be- 
comes more  dubious  as  time  goes  on,  thus  are 
obvious. 

We  estimate,  for  example,  that  bloc-Cuban 
trade  this  year— Cuba  now  does  more  than 
four-fifths  of  her  trade  with  the  Communist 
world— will  total  about  $1  billion,  $600  million 
in  bloc  exports  to  Cuba  and  around  $400  million 
in  Cuban  shipments  to  the  bloc.  This  trade 
gap,  which  the  Soviets  must  finance,  is  expected 
to  be  equally  large  next  year.  In  addition  to 
Cuba's  deficit  on  trade  account,  the  bloc  has  in- 
vested well  over  $350  million  in  military  aid  to 
Cuba  since  mid-1960  and  has  committed  itself 
to  provide  another  $500  million  in  economic 
capital  aid  to  the  island.     It  should  be  noted, 
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though,  that  actual  deliveries  against  this  latter 
commitment  have  totaled  only  $40  to  $50 
million. 

Regarding  free-world  shipping  to  Cuba,  a 
subject  about  which  much  has  been  said  in  this 
country,  we  have  been  able  to  discourage  this 
traffic  to  the  extent  that  there  has  been  a  two- 
thirds  decrease  in  the  number  of  calls  at  Cuban 
ports  by  free-world  ships  in  the  first  7  months  of 
this  year,  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1962.  While  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in 
these  calls  between  January  and  July  of  this 
year,  there  has  been  a  period  of  leveling  off 
during  midsummer,  and  a  downturn  in  August. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  these 
ships  arrived  at  Cuba  empty,  calling  only  to 
pick  up  sugar  cargoes.  Even  so,  we  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  this  performance  and  will 
continue  to  press  our  friends  and  allies  to  take 
additional  unilateral  measures  to  reduce  further 
the  ocean  transport  capacity  that  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  regime. 

The  isolation  of  Cuba  by  air  has  been  much 
more  complete.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
only  one  free-world  flag  carrier — Spain's  Iberia 
Air  Line — providing  scheduled  service  to  the 
island.  Except  for  this  outlet,  scheduled  air 
service  between  the  free  world  and  Cuba  is 
available  only  on  Cuban  flights  to  Mexico, 
which  operate  on  an  irregular  basis  and  are 
carefully  watched.  Castro  has  been  making 
rather  frantic  efforts  to  open  up  new  channels 
of  communication,  but  without  much  success. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  59  American  students 
covered  the  90  miles  to  Cuba  via  Prague  going 
and  via  Madrid  coming  home. 

In  the  financial  field  the  United  States  this 
summer  closed  out  Cuba's  access  to  a  large  part 
of  the  international  financial  system  when  it 
froze  all  dollar  transactions  with  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment entities  or  citizens  of  Cuba.3  A  cen- 
tral objective  of  this  move  was  to  reduce  sharply 
the  amount  of  dollars  available  to  the  Castro 
regime  to  finance  its  subversive  apparatus  in 
other  countries  of  Latin  America. 

This  unrelenting  squeeze,  in  which  I  might 
say  we  have  had  more  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion from  our  friends  in  Latin  America  and 
Western  Europe  than  most  people  are  aware 


*  Ibid.,  July  29, 1963,  p.  160. 


of,  has  substantially  eroded  the  economic  fois 
dation  on  which  the  Castro  regime  must  a 
pend.  Notwithstanding  the  glowing  proj- 
ganda  from  the  regime,  and  even  the  testimq 
of  some  recent  but  not  very  observant  visit- 1 
to  the  island,  the  Cuban  economy  today  in 
shambles. 

A  heavy  contributing  factor,  it  should  i 
added,  has  been  the  monumental  mismana,;' 
ment  of  the  regime  itself  over  the  past  4  yeai 

Cuba's  "Economic  Dry  Rot" 

Rather  than  raising  living  standards,  as  C 
tro  promised  in  the  early  days,  communism  1 1 
dramatically  reduced  them.  The  Cuban  gri 
national  product  last  year  was  estimated  to « 
25  percent  below  the  1958  level;  in  per  cap; 
terms  the  real  GNP  has  fallen  30  percent  i 
Castro's  4  years.  It  is  expected  that,  as  J 
regime  improvises  in  a  desperate  effort  to  c< 
rect  its  early  errors,  output  will  continue  falli; 
this  year. 

With  most  basic  foodstuffs  rigidly  ration  I 
average  caloric  intake  is  estimated  to  be  15 1 
25  percent  less  than  it  was  in  pre-Castro  yes; 
Consumer  goods  generally,  and  spare  parts  I 
the  Cuban  industrial  base  in  particular,  arei 
even  shorter  supply,  frequently  being  unobta 
able.  Shortages  are  reported  daily  of  elect  i 
power  and  water,  while  the  once  highly  efficii 
transport  network  continues  to  crumble. 

The  economic  dry  rot  that  has  set  in  is  fo 
ing  even  more  rigorous  efforts  to  control  a: 
collectivize  the  economy  Soviet-style.  1 
doubled  efforts  of  the  regime  to  check  the  de 
rioration  have  largely  eliminated  privi 
economic  activity  and,  through  the  multipli- 
tion  of  massive  bureaucracies,  created  even  m<s 
chaotic  conditions.  All  this  is  bringing  in  1 
train  declining  worker  productivity,  increasi; 
absenteeism,  and,  more  frequently  of  late,  U 
execution  of  quiet  but  nonetheless  effect; 
sabotage. 

Nowhere  has  the  Castro  failure  been  m<: 
evident  than  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  i 
the  production  of  sugar.  Because  the  ea)> 
economic  planning  of  the  regime  envisaged  i 
rapid  leap  forward  into  industrialization,  i 
idea  encouraged  by  the  Soviets  with  thr 
promises  of  hundreds  of  factories,  the  Cast' 
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regime  deemphasized  the  production  of  sugar 
e.    To  them,  traditional  Cuban  dependence 
on  this  single  crop  was  the  symbol  of  "imperi- 
alist" oppression  of  the  pre-Castro  era. 

As  the  hard  facts  of  economic  life  bore  down 
on  them,  however,  Castro-Communist  planners 
began  to  face  the  reality  that  Cuba's  destiny  as 
a  viable  nation  depended  in  the  final  analysis 
on  sugar.  After  the  relatively  small  harvest 
this  year— 3.8  million  tons  in  contrast  with  the 
average  annual  production  of  5  million  tons  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years — the  regime  within  the  past 
few  months  has  swung  180  degrees  and  begun 
heavily  to  emphasize  sugar  production;  thou- 
■nds  of  acres  taken  out  of  cane  during  the  years 
of  deemphasis  on  sugar  are  to  be  rushed  back 
into  suga r  production  next  year.    Why  ? 

On  his  return  from  Moscow  in  May,  Castro 
announced  that  henceforth  Cuba's  economy 
would  be  governed  by  the  "international  divi- 
sion of  labor,"  meaning  that  Castro  had  ac- 
cepted the  higher  judgment  of  the  Soviets  that 
Cuba's  role  in  the  Communist  bloc  had  to  be 
that  of  a  producer  of  raw  materials. 

Consciously  or  not,  Castro  had  yoked  Cuba 
to  the  modern-day  mercantile  system  of  Soviet 
imperialism  that  has  the  mother  country,  in  this 
case  Russia,  using  its  colony,  here  Cuba,  as  a 
source  of  raw  materials  and  a  captive  market 
for  manufactures.  And  the  machine  of  the 
Cuban  Government  now  is  trying  to  apply 
Moscow's  dictate  to  practice.  It  is  clear,  if 
Castro's  decision  was  a  conscious  one,  that  the 
Soviets  had  convinced  him  they  could  not  con- 
inue  pouring  money  down  his  rathole  unless 
le  put  his  economy  in  order  and  on  their  terms. 
To  do  that  it  was  necessary  to  jettison  all  the 
ine  slogans  about  industrial  diversification  and 
mroll  the  population  in  a  new  campaign  to 
iroduce  sugar. 

Efforts  already  are  under  way  in  this  and 
•ther  fields  to  force  the  Cuban  worker  to  in- 
■rease  production  through  various  means, 
ncluding  the  establishment  of  work  norms  on 
he  Soviet  model,  the  so-called  "emulation"  cam- 
>aign,  and  controls  on  wages  that  further 
educe  both  the  workers'  real  incomes  and  their 
ndividual  liberties. 

It  also  is  clear  that  part  and  parcel  of  the 
soviet  instruction  to  Castro  to  consolidate  his 
egime  economically  was  an  order  that  he  build 


up  the  single  Communist  Party  in  Cuba.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  this  order  is  carried 
out,  implying  as  it  does  the  further  down- 
grading of  Castro's  most  reliable  base  of  sup- 
port, the  largely  non-Communist  26th  of  July 
movement. 

Castro's  Shift  to  Peiping 

For  a  time,  on  his  return  from  Moscow,  Castro 
seemed  to  observe  the  Soviet  dictate  that  he 
should  follow  a  "peaceful  coexistence"  line  and 
mute  his  strident  calls  to  other  Latin  American 
nations  to  rise  in  violent  revolution  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  his  domestic  economic  problems. 
It  was  no  small  surprise,  then,  when  on  July 
26,  the  10th  anniversary  of  his  movement,  he 
ignored  the  domestic  problems  he  was  expected 
to  discuss  and  launched  into  a  long  exhortation 
renewing  his  appeal  for  revolution  in  the 
Americas  on  the  Cuban  model.  That  this  was 
no  accident,  with  Fidel  merely  carried  away  by 
his  own  rhetoric,  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  same  time  "Che"  Guevara,  the  brain  of 
the  revolution,  in  which  Fidel  is  the  heart  and 
Raul  the  fist,  began  issuing  polemics  designed 
to  convince  the  activist  revolutionaries  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  that  not  only  had 
they  the  duty  to  rise  up ;  they  had  the  capacity. 
Thus  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  revolution 
currently  seem  to  be  in  accord  again  that  now 
is  the  time  for  the  extreme  left  to  make  a  force- 
ful bid  for  power  in  the  hemisphere,  resuming 
the  theme  they  dropped  last  January  in  favor 
of  a  softer  line. 

Whether  this  is  only  another  shift  in  Castro's 
erratic  course  of  the  past  year  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen  what  response 
it  evokes  in  Latin  America,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Venezuela,  the  extreme  left  has  tended 
largely  to  follow  the  "peaceful"  Moscow 
line,  preferring  infiltration  and  political  means 
to  achieve  power  rather  than  the  violent 
path.  To  most  of  these  groups,  the  resort 
to  violence  is  a  confession  of  weakness,  coming 
at  a  time  when  they  are  trying  to  pose  as  re- 
spectable political  movements;  moreover,  they 
fear  that  violent  tactics  might  produce  strong 
counterreactions  in  many  of  these  countries. 

This  shift  raises  interesting  questions  about 
Castro's  stance  in  the  Moscow-Peiping  quarrel. 
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It  clearly  puts  him  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
policy  line  in  Latin  America  which,  while  both 
necessary  to  his  political  future  in  Cuba,  where 
he  needs  early  successes,  and  congenial  to  his 
personal  penchant  for  revolutionary  violence, 
would  appear  to  put  him  much  closer  to  Pei- 
ping  than  to  Moscow  in  what  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly bitter  struggle.  It  is  also  not  with- 
out interest  that  Cuba  is  the  only  Communist 
country  tied  closely  to  and  dependent  on  Mos- 
cow that  has  not  signed  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  It  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence  as 
Communist  China  and  Albania  on  this  issue. 
But  we  have  seen  how  dependent  Cuba  is  on 
the  Soviet  bloc  economically.  Castro's  heart 
seems  again  to  have  shifted  to  Peiping,  leaving 
his  stomach  in  Moscow.  This  hardly  seems  a 
prescription  for  a  long  life. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  in  view  of  the  re- 
luctance of  most  of  the  older  Moscow-line  Com- 
munist parties  of  Latin  America  to  embark  on 
violence,  Castro  has  been  forced  to  depend 
on  assorted  extremists — anarchists,  Stalinists, 
Trotskyites,  et  cetera.  His  dogmatic  impera- 
tive would  appear  to  be  violence  and  terror 
rather  than  any  one  of  the  Marxist  ideologies. 

Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Communism 

Regardless  of  Castro's  immediate  prospects 
with  this  new  tactic,  there  remains  in  Latin 
America  a  combination  of  elements  that,  with  or 
without  him,  promises  to  advance  the  cause  of 
communism  in  the  hemisphere  unless  checked  by 
resolute  action  on  the  part  of  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  The  social  rigidities  of 
many  Latin  American  countries,  plus  wide- 
spread economic  want,  are,  of  course,  most 
fertile  areas  for  Communist  incubation. 

And  Marxist  teaching  and  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  infiltration,  it  should  be  remembered, 
did  not  arrive  in  the  hemisphere  with  Castro. 
Even  today  Communist  parties  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  a  life  and  a  force  of  their  own  and  are 
not  wholly  dependent  on  outside  nourishment  or 
guidance.  A  clear  pattern  has  been  established, 
for  example,  in  accordance  with  which  commu- 
nism in  recent  years  has  been  able  to  advance 
by  making  common  cause  with  indigenous 
leftist,  ultranationalist  groups.  Indeed,  I  often 
wonder  which — the  Latin  American  Commu- 


nist or  the  destructive  ultranationalist — is  tl 
more  dangerous  adversary  to  freedom  an 
progress. 

The  steps  we  are  taking  in  concert  with  ot 
Latin  American  partners  in  the  Alliance  t<\ 
Progress,  which  I  shall  touch  on  later,  const 
tute  the  most  effective  long-term  check  on  th« 
subversive  elements.  The  revolutionaries  kno 
this  too,  and  the  increased  emphasis  on  violen< 
reflects,  first,  the  loss  of  hope  of  early  access  1 
power  by  political  means  resulting  from  the  lo: 
of  popular  support  and  sympathy  at  the  time  ( 
the  missile  crisis,  and  second,  a  growing  sense  ( 
the  urgency  of  preventing  the  success  of  tl 
alliance.  Violence  and  terror  are  means  to  thf 
end,  whether  they  lead  to  such  disorder  that  tf 
private  investment,  on  which  the  economic  goa 
of  the  alliance  so  much  depend,  will  not  tal 
place,  or  whether  they  lead  to  rightist  coup 
military  or  civilian,  which  not  only  stop  vk 
lence  but  stop  progress  as  well  and  thereby  maj 
nify  the  appeal  of  the  Communists.  We  mu; 
remember  that  the  leaders  of  the  current  terroi 
ism  in  "Venezuela  got  their  training  and  thei 
clear  dedication  to  violence  in  fighting  tb 
Venezuelan  military  dictator,  Perez  Jimene: 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  now  have  unde 
way  a  number  of  specific  programs  for  conf ronl 
ing  and  clef  eating  communism  in  Latin  Amei 
ica.  Earlier  I  mentioned  the  United  State 
military  interdiction  of  Cuba,  which  is  in  pai 
designed  to  thwart  any  attempt  to  export  arm 
or  men  to  other  countries  in  Latin  America  i 
support  of  local  subversion  campaigns.  Th 
blocking  controls  limit  the  dollar  assets  whic 
might  be  used  to  finance  these  campaigns.  Th 
absence  of  any  free- world  ship  passenger  serv 
ice  to  Cuba  and  the  very  limited  contact  by  ai 
sharply  reduce  the  means  by  which  the  regim 
can  move  agents  into  and  out  of  these  countries 

In  the  sphere  of  bilateral  arrangements,  a 
the  request  of  the  governments  concerned  th 
United  States  is  supporting  extensive  interna 
security  programs  in  most  countries  to  increas 
the  capability  of  the  police  and  military  force 
to  prevent  and  suppress  Communist-inspire< 
disorders,  terrorism,  sabotage,  or  guerrill; 
operations. 

As  part  of  our  cooperation  with  the  Organiza 
tion  of  American  States,  the  United  States  i: 
working  diligently  to  improve  the  capability  o 
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1  the  hemisphere  to  counter  effectively  Castro 
communism  in  Latin  America.  The  Coimcil 
of  the  OAS  last  July  approved  an  important 
list  of  measures  for  attacking  Communist  sub- 
version and  urged  their  prompt  implementation 
by  the  member  governments.  The  Central 
American  countries  and  Panama  have  worked 
out  special  security  arrangements  for  the 
isthmian  area,  in  which  we  are  assisting.4 

While  in  the  aggregate  these  measures  con- 
stitute a  formidable  defense  for  the  free  nations 
of  this  hemisphere,  they  are,  I  must  repeat,  only 
■  short-term  defensive  posture  designed  to  give 
us  time  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  problems 
which  have  produced  the  phenomenon  of  com- 
munism in  the  Americas.  Latin  America  can- 
not realize  its  destiny  by  anticommunism  alone. 
In  fact,  if  there  were  not  a  Communist  ideology 
to  exploit  these  problems,  something  else  would 
take  its  place.  The  problems  cannot  be  buried 
or  forgotten.  People  will  find  ways  to  make 
their  needs  known  and  to  get  their  demands  met. 

Objectives  of  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  real  long-term  solution,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  correction  of  these  underlying  problems, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  devoted. 

A  detailed  outline  of  our  mutual  achieve- 
ments so  far  and  an  appraisal  of  our  prospects 
for  ultimate  success  would  alone  require  a 
speech  or  two,  probably  rather  dull  ones  too.  I 
would  like  therefore  just  to  philosophize  a  few 
moments  about  what  the  alliance  is  really  trying 
to  do  and  about  the  United  States  role  in  it. 

While  there  are  many  facets  to  the  alliance, 
I  group  them  under  some  five  closely  interre- 
lated  objectives: 

1.  Political  development  toward  greater  sta- 
bility and  wisdom. 

2.  Institutional  change. 

3.  Social  development. 

4.  Economic  development. 

5.  Individual  attitude  change. 

Many  people  think  of  the  problems  of  the 
leveloping  world  almost  exclusively  in  terms 
if  economic  growth.  I  put  political  develop- 
ment first,  because  I  think  it  comes  first  from 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  6,  1963,  p.  719. 


nearly  every  standpoint.  For  the  individual  to 
be  able  to  participate  freely  in  a  successful 
political  system  is  a  good  in  itself.  But  political 
maturity  also  is  essential  to  sound  institutional 
change  and  to  economic  and  social  development. 
Without  it,  private  enterprise  does  not  find  the 
assurances  it  needs  to  risk  its  capital.  Without 
it,  resources  cannot  be  commanded  or  wisely 
utilized  for  public  infrastructure.  Social  serv- 
ices will  be  inefficient  or  lacking.  The  legal 
framework  for  the  life  of  the  community  will 
be  inappropriate,  or  laws  will  remain  dead  let- 
ters. Our  lives  must  be  touched  at  every  turn 
by  government  in  order  for  our  complex  modern 
social  system  to  function  with  a  minimum  of 
friction  and  disorder.  We  all  therefore  have  a 
fundamental  interest  in  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment in  the  developing  countries  which  must 
cope  with  the  tensions  of  rapid  change. 

Institutional  reform,  a  central  feature  of  the 
alliance  concept,  is  largely  a  function  of  politi- 
cal decisions  and  can  be  no  better  than  the  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  people  and  their  government. 
At  the  same  time,  basic  reforms  are  essential  to 
political  stability.  Without  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  political  and  economic  power,  unrest  and 
tension  can  block  the  development  of  mature,  ef- 
ficient, perhaps  even  democratic  political 
institutions.  And  the  continued  lack  of 
opportunities  for  advancement  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  without  regard  to  social  or  economic 
status,  will  not  only  feed  unrest  but  deprive  the 
society  of  urgently  needed  human  resources. 

There  is  something  of  a  chicken-and-egg 
problem  here,  and  it  will  appear  again,  for 
change  will  not  wait  but  must  take  place  before 
conditions  can  exist  for  it  to  be  surely  sound  and 
wise.  There  will  therefore  inevitably  be  mis- 
takes and  injustices  and  disorder.  And  prog- 
ress, as  perhaps  always  in  human  history,  will 
be  a  sawtooth  rather  than  a  smooth  curve — but 
hopefully  with  an  upward  trend. 

Closely  related  to  institutional  change  is  so- 
cial development.  Its  importance  derives  from 
the  necessity  for  providing  direct  and  immedi- 
ate improvements  in  the  lives  of  the  underprivi- 
leged. This  is  so  not  only  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  justified  as  these  are  in  most  cases.  It 
is  also  because  we  are  in  an  era  of  rising  expec- 
tations in  which  it  is  not  politically  possible  to 
wait  for  improved  economic  activity  to  be  re- 
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fleeted  eventually  in  improved  social  conditions. 
Funds  and  effort  must  be  consciously  directed  to 
the  correction  of  present  evils,  and  largely  by 


government  action. 


Important  as  these  reasons  for  social  devel- 
opment programs  are,  they  overlook  a  funda- 
mental longer  term  economic  dividend  from 
such  investments.  For,  far  from  being  only  a 
naturally  deferred  result  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic growth,  investment  of  capital  in  health, 
education,  and  housing  programs  has  repeatedly 
been  demonstrated  to  bring  big  returns  in  pro- 
ductivity in  factories  and  on  farms.  Production 
costs  are  higher  in  Latin  America  than  in  most 
less  developed  countries,  and  one  reason  is  cer- 
tainly health  and  education  deficiencies.  We  in 
the  United  States  have  long  recognized  the  vital 
role  early  investments  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem played  in  making  possible  our  unprece- 
dented rate  of  economic  growth. 

Economic  development  is  so  much  the  center 
of  attention  that  there  is  little  I  need  add.  It 
depends  in  substantial  part  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing investment  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
private  capital.  This,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
velopment of  markets,  depends  on  a  reassuring 
climate  for  private  enterprise  which  govern- 
ments can  do  much  to  make  or  destroy.  To  gov- 
ernments we  look  for  public  order,  for  adequate 
provision  of  the  public  infrastructure  on  which 
private  capital  everywhere  depends,  and  for 
fiscal  and  financial  policies  which  will  insure 
that  revenues  collected  produce  commensurate 
public  benefits  and  that  budget  deficits  do  not 
cause  ruinous  inflation  which  scares  off  sound 
private  investment. 

In  its  turn,  economic  growth  has  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  make  to  political  sta- 
bility. It  provides  a  larger  base  from  which  to 
secure  public  revenues  and  thus  makes  it  easier 
to  meet  the  demands  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment on  the  public  purse  without  incur- 
ring budget  deficits  of  the  kind  which  provokes 
widespread  crises.  And  of  course,  even  more 
than  health  and  education  or  housing,  most 
Latin  Americans,  like  Americans,  want  above 
all  a  job.  Unemployment  is  the  most  basic 
source  of  political  unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 

Millions  in  Latin  America  are  thus  involved 
in  a  vicious  circle,  for  it  is  hard  for  one  who  has 
been  unemployed  or  seriously  underemployed 


for  years  to  see  that  the  present  private  enter- 
prise system  has  done  much  for  him.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to  understand 
why  he  should  be  interested  in  protecting  it  and 
expanding  it. 

This  leads  us  to  one  of  the  most  basic  ob- 
stacles to  an  adequate  rate  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America  today.     For  it  takes  a 
substantial  amount  of  capital  to  put  a  man  to 
work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  it  will  all 
come  from  if  population  keeps  growing  at  its 
present  rate.    At  2.8  percent  per  year,  it  is  the 
highest  rate  of  any  major  area  of  the  world. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  goal  is  a  per  capita 
increase  of  2.5  percent  per  year  in  GNP  during 
the  1960's.    The  population  rise  therefore  re- 
quires a  5.3  percent  total  increase,  a  rate  seldom 
achieved  by  any  country  over  a  long  period. 
Too  much  capital  has  to  go  into  providing  jobs. 
and  too  little  is  left  for  productive  investment 
that  will  increase  incomes  over  the  longer  term. 
The  fifth  and  final  major  area  in  which  the 
alliance  must  work  is  a  sort  of  shadowland— 
that  of  changing  individual  attitudes.     Such 
changes  are,  of  course,  an  essential  ingredient 
of  all  the  preceding  programs.    This  is  not  jusf 
a  matter  of  superficial  points  of  view,  nor  ol 
passing  enthusiams,  helpful  as  these  may  be 
Rather,  it  is  a  question  of  changing  attitudes 
molded  by  a  cultural  tradition  of  four  centuries 
in  this  hemisphere  and  many  more  in  the  Ibe- 
rian Peninsula  and  pre-Columbian  America 
This  culture  is  less  alien  to  the  traditions  ol 
modern  industrial  Atlantic  society  than  those 
of  the  Middle  and  Far  East  and  Africa  and  ha; 
thus  suffered  less  shock  and  erosion  than  thej 
from  conflict  with  it  and  is  therefore  less  mal 
leable.     Yet  at  crucial  points  its  very  value; 
impede  the  successful  development  of  a  20th 
century  scientific  and  industrial  culture  whost 
material  and  other  benefits  are  so  much  desired 
Attitudes   and  values   deriving   from  long 
lived  institutions  are  not  changed  quickly.   The 
history  of  the  human  race  prior  to  the  last  thret 
or  four  centuries  has  been  characterized  b} 
repetition  more  than  change;  man  is  not  wel 
adapted  to  abandoning  quickly  the  way  his  an 
cestors  thought  and  acted.    We  in  this  coun 
try  can  perhaps  better  understand  what  is  in 
volved  in  view  of  the  crises  of  attitudes  we  an 
going  through  as  the  result  of  accelerated  prog 
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ress  in  equal  treatment  for  Negroes,  some  hun- 
dred years  after  they  were  legally  emancipated 
and  given  an  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 

Many  kinds  of  changes  in  attitudes  and  values 
are  involved.  Among  them  is  a  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  precision  in  measurement,  whether 
of  time,  or  costs,  or  distances;  a  pragmatic 
rather  than  doctrinaire  approach  to  the  solution 
of  differences  and  problems;  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  work  with  the  hands  and  of 
scientific  knowledge  as  compared  to  humanistic 
studies;  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  and 
public  trust  and  through  this  of  more  respect 
for  the  contribution  of  good  government  to  the 
public  welfare;  more  team  spirit  and  less  indi- 
vidualism ;  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  social  and  economic  opportunity  and  mobility 
guided  by  performance  rather  than  status. 

Thousands  of  Latin  Americans  understand 
these  matters  and  have  made  these  changes,  but 
it  must  become  millions. 

The  U.S.  and  the  People  of  Latin  America 

So  much  for  a  general  outline  of  the  areas 
in  which  unprecedented  progress  must  be  made 
in  the  decade  of  the  sixties  if  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  succeed,  or,  even  more  important, 

f  the  minimum  of  essential  improvements  in 
the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  life  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  to  be  made.  That  they  must  be  made  is 
beyond  question.  Latin  Americans  no  longer 
are  willing  to  accept  a  20th-century  standard 
of  living  that  is  one-tenth  that  of  the  average 
in  the  United  States  and  one-half  that  of  West- 
ern Europe.  President  Kennedy  recognized 
this  when  he  said,  5  "Those  who  make  peaceful 
revolution  impossible  will  make  violent  revolu- 
tion inevitable." 

What  must  we  in  the  United  States  do  as 
partners  in  this  unprecedented  effort,  bearing 
in  mind  that  we  are  the  junior  partners  and  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  decisions  and  sacrifices  and 
work  falls  on  the  Latin  Americans  themselves? 
3ur  problems  are  largely  ones  of  attitudes  too. 
The  first  requirement  of  us  is  that  we  be  tolerant 
and  patient  of  the  turmoil,  the  disappointments, 

ie  disorder,  the  bitter  criticisms  of  the  alliance 
from  both  right  and  left  extremes,  that  are  as 

'Ibid.,  Apr.  2,1962,  p.  539. 
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certain  as  history  to  accompany  a  period  of 
change  of  the  kind  in  store  for  Latin  America. 
Secondly,  United  States  policy  in  Latin 
America  puts  primary  emphasis  on  assisting 
the  countries  and  peoples  of  the  area  to  realize 
their  aspirations  for  a  richer  and  fuller  life, 
for  a  greater  participation  by  all  citizens  in  the 
cultural,  material,  and  spiritual  benefits  which 
the  20th  century  has  to  offer. 

We  want  the  peoples  of  each  of  the  22  coun- 
tries of  the  area,  including  Cuba,  to  be  free  to 
choose  the  political  and  economic  and  social  sys- 
tem which  they  think  will  best  fulfill  their  aspi- 
rations and  to  be  able  periodically  to  review 
and  revise  that  choice  and  elect  those  leaders 
who  can  help  them  reach  their  goals. 

We  believe  there  is  no  better  way  for  a  politi- 
cally mature  people  to  assure  that  their  govern- 
ment is  responsive  to  their  needs.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  no  government  which  is  not  so  chosen 
by  its  citizens  can  command  the  support  and 
sacrifices  necessary  to  enable  a  society  to  put  its 
full  energies  into  the  task  of  breaking  both  the 
old  habit  patterns  and  the  physical  limits  of  the 
past. 

We  are  therefore  convinced  that  the  drive  to 
develop  can  only  have  real  vitality  if  the  end 
and  means  are  of  a  people's  own  choosing  as  the 
best  for  them.  We  cannot  look  for  carbon 
copies  of  the  United  States  to  succeed  or  even 
for  all  the  Latin  American  countries  to  follow 
similar  paths.  Our  resources,  our  histories,  our 
individual  wants  and  capacities  are  all  different, 
and  so  must  be  our  futures  if  they  are  to  have 
depth  and  meaning  and  enrich  the  lives  of  those 
to  come. 

Rightfully  proud  as  we  are  of  the  success  of 
our  way  of  doing  things,  we  must  therefore  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  they  will  and  often  should  do 
things  differently.  We  must  try  to  help  them 
out  of  our  own  experience  to  reach  their  objec- 
tives, and  by  their  own  routes.  Our  role  calls 
for  an  attitude  of  tolerance  toward  differences 
that  will  not  be  an  easy  one  for  a  country  as 
proud  of  its  great  achievements  as  we  are  to 
maintain. 

A  third  attitude  we  will  need  to  cultivate  is 
that  of  patience.  It  is  important  for  us  to  keep 
aware  of  our  history,  past  and  current,  to  realize 
how  long  it  has  taken  us  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  Latin  Americans  are 
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struggling  and  to  remember  how  many  of  them 
we  are  still  wrestling  with.  Racial  equality, 
tax  reform,  honesty  in  government,  nepotism, 
the  spoils  system,  the  right  division  of  roles  be- 
tween government  and  private  enterprise,  how 
to  give  our  children  the  education  they  need  for 
tomorrow's  world  and  how  to  pay  for  it,  how  to 
handle  our  farm  surpluses,  are  just  a  few  of  the 
problems  we  share.  These  are  all  tough  ones 
for  which  we  are  still  seeking  answers,  and  we 
should  not  expect  overnight  miracles  from 
those  who  start  with  fewer  assets  to  solve  them 
than  we. 

Fourthly,  I  wish  to  stress  that  we  shall  never 
succeed  in  giving  them  of  our  best — and  they 
want  and  need  it — unless  our  giving  puts  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  people.  Attitudes  are 
changed  by  people  much  faster  than  by  books 
or  money.  Education  is  at  heart  a  person-to- 
person  process.  Friends  are  made  by  people, 
not  dollars.  Unless  enough  Americans  of 
talent  and  dedication  are  willing  to  spend  some 
part  of  their  lives,  often  under  physically  un- 
comfortable conditions,  sharing  what  they  have 
learned,  we  cannot  hope  to  reap  credit  for  ful- 
filling our  role.  And  from  many  I  have  talked 
to,  it  ends  up  not  in  just  "spending"  but  in 
"collecting"  an  experience  of  satisfaction  in 
achievement,  in  an  impact  on  people's  lives,  now 
and  for  the  long-term  future. 

But,  of  course,  while  I  put  people  and  atti- 
tudes first,  we  cannot  succeed  without  money. 
We  must  help  prime  the  pump  and  get  the 
engine  of  development  moving  fast  enough  and 
soon  enough  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  our 
enemies,  the  Communists.  An  amount  which 
is  small  in  relation  to  what  we  have  left  for 
luxuries  can  be  the  difference  between  physical 
and  mental  and  moral  starvation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  a  decent  life  with  hope  for  a  better 
future,  for  their  children  if  not  themselves.  It 
is  this  ability  to  hope,  to  see  a  glimmer  of  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  crucial  to 
keeping  people  believing  that  our  way  of  life 
is  worth  working  for  and,  if  need  be,  fighting 
and  dying  for. 

These  are  heavy  demands  on  us,  but  no 
greater  than  we  have  met  before  in  our  history 
in  developing  this  great  and  rich  continent.  I 
am  confident  that  our  people  are  increasingly 
becoming  aware  of  what  is  needed  and  that  they 
will  measure  up  to  the  task. 


U.S.-Japan  Cultural  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Washington 

Press  release  491  dated  September  26 

The  Second  U.S.-Japan  Conference  on  Cul- 
tural and  Educational  Interchange  will  be  held 
at  Washington,  October  16-22,  the  Department 
of  State  announced  on  September  26. 

Heading  the  American  delegation  will  be 
Hugh  Borton,  president  of  Haverford  College 
and  scholar  in  Japanese  history,  who  was  also 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  first 
conference  at  Tokyo  in  January  1962.  Othei 
American  delegates  will  be  Lucius  D.  Battle 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs;  Charles  B.  Fahs,  Min- 
ister-Counselor for  Cultural  and  Public  Affairs 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  Tokyo;  Richard 
McKinnon,  associate  director  of  the  Center  foi 
Asian  Arts,  University  of  Washington: 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency;  Donald  Oenslager,  stage 
designer  and  theater  consultant;  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III,  president  of  the  Japan  Society; 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  historian  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President;  and  Joseph  K 
Yamagiwa,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Far  Eastern  Languages  and  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

The  Japanese  delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Tatsuo  Morito,  president-emeritus  of  Hiro- 
shima University  and  currently  president, 
Japan  Scholarship  Foundation  (Nihon  Ikuei 
Kai),  and  chairman,  Central  Council  for  Edu- 
cation, Ministry  of  Education.  Other  Japanese 
delegates  are  Isao  Amagi,  director  of  Research 
Bureau,  Ministry  of  Education;  Shintaro 
Fukushima,  Japanese  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  and  president  of  the  Japan  Times: 
Shoji  Hamada,  ceramic  artist,  now  in  the 
United  States;  Hideo  Kishimoto,  director, 
Tokyo  University  Library;  Yoshinori  Maeda, 
vice  president  of  the  Japan  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration (NHK) ;  Saburo  Matsukata,  president 
of  Japan  International  Television  Film  Ex- 
change, Inc. ;  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Ex- 
traordinary Susumu  Nakagawa,  Japanese  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  D.C.;  Takashi  Sugawara. 
playwright;  Shohei  Takamura,  president  of 
Keio  University;  Kogoro  Uemura,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Economic 
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Organizations;  Kikuchi  Yonezawa,  director  of 
the  Society  for  International  Cultural  Kelations 
(Kokusai  Bunka  Shinkokai) . 

Five  major  topics  will  comprise  the  agenda 
for  the  conference.  The  conference  will  open 
with  reports  from  both  delegations  on  the  prog- 
ress achieved  on  the  recommendations  made  at 
the  Tokyo  meeting.  The  other  topics  are:  im- 
proving the  exchange  of  educational  television 
programs  between  the  two  countries;  increasing 
the  translation  and  abstracting  of  Japanese 
scholarly    information;    broadening   Japanese 


studies  in  the  United  States  and  American 
studies  in  Japan;  and  promoting  wider  ex- 
changes in  the  performing  arts. 

Agreement  to  hold  a  binational  conference  on 
cultural  and  educational  interchange  was 
reached  during  the  talks  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  in 
June  1961  in  Washington.1  The  present  con- 
ference was  called  for  in  the  final  communique 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  first  meeting. 


1  Bulletin  of  July  10,  1961,  p.  57. 


Vice  President  Johnson  Visits  Northern  Europe 


Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
with  their  daughter  Linda  Bird,  made  a  trip 
to  northern  Europe,  leaving  Washington  on 
'ember  2  and  returning  on  September  17. 
Following  is  the  text  of  one  of  the  addresses 
made  by  the  Vice  President  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries he  visited,  together  with  a  press  statement 
agreed  upon  and  issued  jointly  at  Helsinki  by 
Mr.  Johnson  and  President  Urho  K.  Kekkonen 
,  on  September  10  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Vice 
President's  visit  to  Finland. 

City  Council,  Goteborg,  Sweden,  September  4 

"We  are  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
visit  your  historic  city — from  which  so  many 
of  your  fine  countrymen  sailed  to  become  our 
count  ryrnen  in  America. 

In  my  land,  Goteborg  is  most  often  known  as 
"Gothenburg."  In  the  same  manner,  many 
families  who  left  your  land  as  Jonssons  or 
Johanssons  are  known  in  America  as  Johnsons. 
While  I  cannot  claim  direct  kinship,  I  can  say 
that  as  an  American — and  as  a  Johnson — I  feel 
very  much  at  home  in  Sweden,  wherever  we  <ro. 

lour  friendly  reception  has  drawn  us  even 
closer  in  those  happy  and  honorable  bonds 
which  the  people  of  Sweden  and  America 
have  shared  for  so  long.  We  can  hope— and 
expect— that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
most  conspicuous  differences  between  us  will  be 


no  more  significant  than  matters  of  spelling. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  our  journey 
of  friendship  should  bring  us  here.  In  years 
past,  your  port  was  the  gateway  to  America 
for  hundreds  of  thousands.  Today  it  is,  as  you 
proudly  say,  the  gateway  to  northern  Europe. 
Your  country — and  your  region — is  making  a 
most  significant  and  growing  contribution  to 
the  remarkable  surge  of  vitality  among  the 
free  nations.  Swedish  skills,  science,  and 
standards  of  quality  are  universally  admired 
and  envied,  just  as  the  traditional  Swedish 
traits  of  stalwartness  and  perseverance  have  so 
long  been   universally   respected. 

We  of  America  anticipate  a  role  of  increasing 
importance  for  all  of  northern  Europe  in  the 
economic  upsurge  of  the  promising  years  im- 
mediately ahead.  It  is  good  to  come  to  this 
important  center  and  find  among  you  that 
spirit  of  confidence,  enthusiasm,  and  optimism 
so  widespread  in  the  Atlantic  community  now. 

If  you  were  to  visit  my  country — as  we  hope 
you  will — you  would  find  such  a  new  spirit 
present,  also.  Our  union  of  many  peoples, 
many  interests,  and  many  States  has  often  pre- 
sented us  with  many  unique  problems  and  chal- 
lenges— as  it  does  now.  But  today,  as  in  the 
past,  optimism  and  confidence  are  the  unfailing 
characteristics  of  the  American  people.  We 
feel  now  that  for  ourselves,  as  for  the  world, 
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this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  most  hopeful 
time. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
was  launched  upon  its  great  and  long-sustained 
advance  toward  industrial  maturity  and  eco- 
nomic abundance,  we  were  a  nation  of  123  mil- 
lion persons.  Today  there  are  180  million  of 
us.  Yet  we  are  even  now  required  to  prepare 
for  a  population  in  the  1970's  which  will  be 
twice  the  size  of  the  prewar  years. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  this 
period  that,  currently,  our  population  over  65 
increases  by  1,000  every  day ;  our  population  of 
16-year-olds  will  this  year  increase  by  20,000 
every  week.  We  are  challenged  throughout 
this  decade  to  create  200,000  new  jobs  every 
month. 

The  challenges  are  imposing,  but  the  continu- 
ing vitality  of  our  system  is  reassuring.  Sev- 
enty million  Americans  are  employed  today — a 
new  peak  in  our  history.  Average  wages  for 
our  factory  workers  also  have  reached  a  new 
peak  this  year— of  more  than  $100  weekly. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  legal  minimum  wage 
in  our  economy  advanced  to  $1.25  an  hour.  We 
are  engaging  in  new  programs  to  retrain  work- 
ers for  new  employment  in  the  4  million  jobs 
which  are  now  unfilled. 

We  recognize  that  the  necessary  expansion  of 
this  period  imposes  extraordinary  demands  up- 
on the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  We  are, 
among  other  efforts,  seeking  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  tax  rates  and  stimulate  new  investment 
to  accelerate  the  growth  and  modernization  of 
our  industry.  We  are  committing  our  resources 
and  talents  on  an  unprecedented  scale  in  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  and  development. 

As  your  guest,  I  speak  reluctantly  of  our 
affairs  at  home.  But  it  is  important,  I  believe, 
for  others  of  the  free  world  to  appreciate  the 
tides  which  are  now  running  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  facts  of  the  dynamic  Amer- 
ican market  are  considered,  it  is  clearly  un- 
realistic for  any  to  believe  that  so  vital  an 
economy  as  that  of  the  United  States  can  be 
excluded  or  ignored  in  the  shaping  of  the  free 
world's  future  prosperity. 

We  of  America  believe  that  prosperity,  no 
less  than  security,  is  a  mutual  concern,  a  mu- 
tual activity, and  a  mutual  responsibility  among 
free  nations.    We  have  prepared  ourselves  with 


new  legislation  to  participate  more  effective 
in  the  support  of  our  traditional  goal  of  mo 
liberal  trade  among  all  nations.  We  do  a 
believe  the  free  world  can  be  both  prospero 
and  protectionist.  In  our  attention  to  the  mai 
details  of  this  present  period,  it  is  importa 
for  us  all — in  all  regions  of  the  free  world 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  indispensable  source 
the  mutual  success  we  are  privileged  to  enj< 
together. 

Foreign  trade,  foreign  shipping,  foreign  p< 
icy  are  all  important  to  us.  But  our  past,  pr< 
ent,  and  future  success  rests  upon  our  respecti 
policies  at  home — and,  most  especially,  up 
our  continuing  concern  for  the  individual :  t 
individual  family,  the  individual  youth,  t 
individual  aged,  the  individual  worker,  the  i 
individual  businessman,  the  individual  farm 
and  fisherman. 

This  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  neci 
sities  of  the  age  require  governments  to  ta 
large  roles  in  relations  and  negotiations  wi 
other  governments  which  intimately  affect  t 
lives  of  individuals.  But  we  who  cherish  t 
values  of  the  free  societies  would  lose  much  ' 
cannot  afford  to  lose  by  allowing  government 
eclipse  or  overshadow  the  essential  dignity 
the  individual. 

In  the  domestic  debates  and  discussions  of  i 
country,  we  traditionally  express  our  inten 
in  and  concern  for  the  status  of  what  we  c 
the  "little  man."  We  believe  that  the  indivi 
ual  without  great  economic  power  or  great  { 
litical  power  must  be  served  by  his  governme: 
His  opportunity  must  be  preserved.  His  righ 
his  liberty,  his  human  dignity  must  be  protect 
against  those  forces  which  he  is  powerless 
control  alone.  The  "little  man"  is  very  big 
the  affairs  of  America.  We  believe  it  is  t 
necessary  goal  of  free  societies  everywhere 
help  the  "little  man"  stand  tall  against 
forces  which  would  make  him  subservient — i 
eluding  the  power  of  government  itself. 

We  recognize  that  this  tradition  in  Ameri 
is  akin  to  your  traditions  and  the  motivatic 
of  your  own  domestic  objectives.  In  Swed 
you  would  permit  no  man  to  starve ;  you  want 
family  to  live  in  slums,  no  child  to  mature  wit 
out  education,  no  aged  citizen  to  languish  wit 
out  care  for  his  illnesses.  In  America  y 
would  find  these  same  values  not  only  in  t 
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hearts  of  the  people  but  in  the  heart  of  the  pub- 
lic policies  as  well. 

Wo  believe  government  must  keep  its  head 
without  losing  its  heart.  If  there  is  kinship 
between  us  in  this  spirit,  we  can — and  I  am  sure 
nre  do— mutually  respect  the  fact  that  kinship 
■  values  does  not  require  emulation  or  dupli- 
cation in  design  of  our  institutions  and  policies. 
At  this  particular  period  the  independent 
peoples  of  the  free  world  can  appreciate  that 
heir  strength  and  vitality  benefits  richly  from 
he  absence  among  us  of  attempts  to  impose 
iniversal  dogma  and  doctrine.  We  are  not 
pending  our  creative  energies  and  capacities 
tempting  to  bind  either  the  future  or  each 
ither  by  rigid  concepts  or  preachments  of  the 
>ast.  This  is  a  source  of  strength  we  must  cher- 
sh  and  guard  ourselves  against  temptations  to 
ompromise  in  our  own  relations. 

Wb  in  America  have  evolved  for  our  own 
leeds  a  system  of  responsible  private  enterprise. 
Ve  have  no  thought  of  departing  from  this  sys- 
em  and  its  precepts.  We  aim  not  to  enlarge  the 
owers  of  government  over  the  individual  but 
3  strengthen  the  power  of  the  individual  to 
tand  against  the  challenges  he  encounters.  We 
elieve  government  must  concern  itself  with 
laintaining  a  floor  under  the  lives  and  oppor- 
anities  of  the  people  without  becoming  itself 

ceiling  over  their  aspirations  or  attainments. 

In  this  context  perhaps  the  policies  and  di- 
?ctions  of  our  American  system  may  be  more 
sadily  understood.  We  believe  government 
lust  serve  all  sectors  without  becoming  the  par- 
san  of  one  or  the  master  of  others.  Hence  we 
slieve  government  should  be  concerned  with 
ie  earnings  of  workers  and  the  earnings  of 
ipital  alike.  We  believe  government  should  be 
mcerned  with  opportunity  for  youth— and  op- 
srtunity  for  investors. 

"We  believe  that  our  Government  serves  its 
sponsibility  by  working  for  freer  trade  among 
1  nations  while  at  the  same  time  taking  meas- 
les necessary  to  assure  our  nation  of  a  private 
aritime  capacity.  America's  commerce  is 
•eat  and  growing,  the  largest  volume  of  any 
ition.  Our  Congress  does  not  regard  it  as 
strictive  when  90  percent  of  that  commerce  is 
>en  to  competitive  bidding  by  carriers  of  other 
itions,  with  only  10  percent  reserved  for  ship- 
ent  in  American  bottoms— to  assure  a  base  for 


our  own  maritime  capability  in  the  event  of  in- 
ternational emergency. 

We  work,  in  all  that  we  do,  for  the  greater 
prosperity  of  all— for  Americans,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Sweden,  the  peoples  of  all  lands.  In  our 
efforts  we  are  guided  by  the  friendly  and  stead- 
fast desire  for  your  success  as  well  as  our  own. 
We  believe  that  in  attitudes  of  mutual  respect, 
understanding,  and  cooperation  we  shall  suc- 
ceed together  as  we  stand  together. 

Finnish-American     Society,     Helsinki,     Finland, 
September  7 

Mr.  President,  friends  of  the  Finnish-Amer- 
ican Society :  Our  visit  to  Finland  is  a  visit  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  I  have  long  anticipated.  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  beauty  and  wonders  of 
your  country  from  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Sep- 
pala,  who  are  here  tonight  and  who  were 
guests  at  our  ranch  home  in  Texas  earlier  this 
year.  Finland  surpasses  even  your  Ambassa- 
dor's considerable  gifts  of  description. 

Your  heartwarming  welcome,  the  impressive- 
ness  of  this  thriving  capital  city  of  Helsinki, 
the  friendliness  of  your  people,  the  graciousness 
of  your  elected  leaders,  all  have  impressed  us. 
We  shall  return  to  America  with  gratifying 
memories  of  these  eventful  days  in  Finland. 

Having  seen  your  country  firsthand,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  appreciate  even  more  those  character- 
istics which  have  made  Finnish  Americans  such 
valued  citizens  of  our  country  through  the  years. 
Those  who  have  come  to  America  from  Finland 
have  brought  sturdiness  and  enterprise,  but, 
even  more,  they  have  contributed  to  us  those 
special  Finnish  talents  of  imagination  and 
creativeness  in  many  fields. 

The  character  of  a  nation  in  relations  with 
other  nations  is  a  reflection  of  the  character 
and  purposes  of  its  own  citizens  and  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  history  we  in 
America  have  been  challenged  to  perfect  a  suc- 
cessful system  while  uniting  many  strains  from 
many  regions  of  the  world.  To  the  extent  we 
have  succeeded,  it  is  because  we  have  devoted 
ourselves  to  fulfilling  the  founding  concept  of 
our  system,  expressed  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence :  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
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are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

This  great  ideal  did  not  come  into  being  full- 
blown. For  180  years  it  has  been  the  constant. 
work  of  our  American  system  to  give  this  goal 
a  broader  meaning  for  all  our  people.  We  are 
justly  proud  that  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  a  history  of  adding  to — rather  than 
taking  from — the  personal  liberty,  independ- 
ence, and  individual  dignity  of  our  people. 

Whatever  his  status  in  life,  every  citizen  has 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  his  peaceful  protests  and 
comments  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

We  maintain  an  open  society  without  conceal- 
ment, without  suppression.  We  are  not  fearful 
of  the  world  knowing  our  shortcomings  or  our 
problems  because  we  are  confident  of  the  capac- 
ity of  our  own  system  to  overcome  those  short- 
comings and  cure  those  problems. 

Today,  Americans  who  are  a  racial  minor- 
ity— those  of  Negro  ancestry — are  petitioning 
in  our  land  for  greater  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ises of  our  democratic  system.  Their  petition  is 
being  heard  and  heeded.  Our  system  does  not 
permit — and  will  not  tolerate — those  devices 
of  deportation,  confinement,  or  persecution  by 
which,  under  one  system,  majorities  shut  off  the 
appeal  of  minorities. 

We  are  proud  of  the  responsibility  and  the 
contributions  such  Americans  are  making  to  our 
society.  We  are  especially  proud  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Finland  by  one  of  our  most  outstand- 
ing young  Americans — my  good  friend  and 
close  associate,  whose  absence  from  Washing- 
ton we  regret  so  much,  Ambassador  Rowan. 

Ten  years  ago  one  of  our  leading  American 
organizations  studied  the  achievements  and 
talents  of  all  our  young  men  and  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  selected  Carl  Rowan  as  one  of  the 
10  most  outstanding  young  Americans.  Carl 
won  many  honors  for  his  work  in  Minneapolis, 
which  is  the  leading  city  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, one  of  the  States  where  many  persons 
of  Scandinavian  origin  settled.  We  felt  espe- 
cially fortunate  that  he  accepted  this  important 
post  because  few  young  Americans  are  so  well 
qualified  for  service  here. 

In  recalling  the  pattern  of  our  American  con- 


cepts and  beliefs,  I  described  for  you  the  essen 
tial  foundation  of  America's  policy  in  th 
world.  Our  purposes  in  this  century  in  all  re 
gions  of  the  world  reflect  the  values  and  objec 
tives  of  our  life  at  home.  We  have  design 
against  neither  the  territories  of  other  nation 
nor  the  independence  of  other  peoples.  Onl; 
within  the  past  2  weeks  our  Government  re 
turned  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  a  segmen 
of  territory  in  my  own  State  of  Texas  to  whicl 
Mexico  had  a  just  claim.1  We  live  in  peac 
with  our  neighbors,  sharing  friendly  and  opei 
common  borders  with  both  Mexico  and  Canada 
It  is  indicative  also  that,  only  within  the  pas 
few  years,  our  Union  has  increased  from  4 
to  50  States  because  the  people  of  both  Alask 
and  Hawaii  have  petitioned  and  consented  b 
voluntary  union  with  us. 

Having  learned  and  proved  from  our  owi 
experience  that  men  can  overcome  the  most  an 
cient  of  hostilities  and  suspicions  to  live  to 
gether  in  peace,  harmony,  and  cooperation,  i 
is  repugnant  to  us  that  people  and  territorie 
should  ever  be  absorbed  by  force  or  threat  o 
force — whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  elsewhere 
We  do  not  believe  any  doctrine  or  dogma  i 
valid  or  worthy  when  it  rests  upon  preach 
ments  of  conquest,  subversion,  or  domination  o 
other  peoples  against  their  will. 

We  do  not  believe  that  right  is  determine 
by  might.  We  do  believe  free  nations  must  b 
prepared  and  ready  to  use  their  might  in  sup 
port  of  right. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  alon 
possessed  the  power  of  the  atomic  bomb.  W 
used  this  awesome  new  force  to  end  the  aggres 
sion  of  those  who  were  attempting  to  enslav 
the  world.  When  peace  was  obtained,  th 
United  States  promptly  renounced  the  use  o 
this  power  under  the  terms  of  the  Baruch  plai 
which  it  offered  to  the  world.  Unfortunatel; 
this  was  not  accepted  by  those  who  wished  t 
add  atomic  power  to  the  power  of  their  massiv 
land  armies. 

Since  then,  we  of  the  United  States  hav 
worked  unceasingly  for  effective  controls  o 
the  power  of  the  atom  and  to  channel  its  use 
to  peaceful  purposes.    We  have  labored  long 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23,  1965 
p.  480. 
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patiently,  and  untiringly  to  secure  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  in  Moscow  2 — and  we  welcome  the 
support  of  Finland's  signature  to  this  first  sig- 
nificant agreement.  The  new  treaty  is  only  a 
beginning,  and  we  recognize  it  as  such.  But 
it  will  serve  to  protect  the  people  of  the  world — 
and  certainly  the  people  of  Finland— from  the 
hazards  of  radioactive  fallout. 

In  working  as  we  do  work  for  peace,  we  labor 
for  the  triumph  of  right — not  the  triumphs  of 
power.  While  some  believe  otherwise,  we  of  the 
United  States  deeply  believe  that  the  affairs 
of  nations  in  their  relations  with  each  other 
must  finally  rest  upon  standards  and  concepts 
of  international  morality.  If  there  were  no 
concepts  of  international  morality — if  there 
were  no  standards  of  values  among  all 
mankind — there  would  be  no  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Under  that  charter,  no  na- 
tion— large  or  small — is  to  use  force  or  threaten 
to  use  force  against  a  nation  which  does  not 
threaten  it.  To  this  concept  we  of  the  United 
States — like  you  of  Finland — give  our  strongest 
and  most  unwavering  support. 

As  fellow  members  with  you  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  of  the  United  States  compliment 
and  congratulate  Finland  for  the  responsible 
role  you  have  taken  in  the  work  of  this  vital 
organization.  Where  others  have  not,  Finland 
has  consistently  met  its  financial  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  Suez,  in  Lebanon, 
and  in  Kashmir,  your  officers  and  men  have 
filled  valued  roles  in  times  of  emergency.  Your 
support  has  helped  maintain  the  peacekeeping 
operations  in  the  Congo.  And  just  the  other 
day  you  announced  your  intention  to  create  a 
standby  military  force  which  can  be  a  most 
useful  addition  to  the  peacekeeping  capacity  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Finland  has,  in  fullest  measure,  lived  up  to 
the  principle  enunciated  by  your  President  him- 
self in  1961  that  the  United  Nations  should  con- 
cern itself  with  constructive  efforts — and  re- 
alizable objectives.  Finland,  furthermore, 
contributes  both  financially  and  in  terms  of 
talent  to  the  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance program  in  less  developed  countries,  and 
certainly  the  progress  of  your  own  land  should 
be  an  inspiration  and  guide  to  those  who  are 

'Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  234,  and  Aug.  26, 1963,  p.  314. 


organizing  their  new  societies.  You  have 
learned  and  applied,  as  we  in  the  United  States 
have  done  also,  the  lessons  of  the  benefits  to  be 
achieved  from  industrialization  through  the 
processes  of  a  liberal  democracy. 

This  mission  which  brings  us  to  your  country 
comes  at  a  timely  moment  of  hope,  both  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  in  the  affairs  of  our 
own  country.  We  of  the  United  States  are 
experiencing  the  beginning  of  a  further  decisive 
upward  surge  of  our  economy,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing important  progress  in  the  greater  unity  and 
strength  of  our  society.  We  hopefully  believe 
this  progress  will  not  be— and  need  not  be— 
unique  to  our  own  land. 

Over  the  years  since  World  War  II,  more  new 
nations  have  been  formed  by  their  people  than 
in  any  comparable  period  of  world  history.  It 
is  of  greatest  significance,  we  believe,  that  the 
people  of  these  new  lands  have  consistently  and 
unfailingly  rejected  an  ideological  totalitarian- 
ism and  chosen  freedom  without  domination  by 
or  submission  to  alien  ideologies  or  systems. 
Free  societies  and  free  systems  are  the  basic 
tools  of  men  everywhere  when  they  assume  the 
privilege  and  right  of  determining  their  own 
affairs. 

We  believe  the  years  immediately  ahead  will 
see  the  entire  world  reap  a  bountiful  harvest 
from  this  choice.  A  new  day  of  broader  pros- 
perity and  common  abundance  is  dawning  for 
humankind.  We  who  have  enjoyed  good  for- 
tune and  success  in  our  own  American  system 
work  and  pray  for  the  day  when  all  men  of 
every  land  may  enjoy  a  more  bountiful  and  sat- 
isfying life  together. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  you  may  know 
that  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  Finland 
and  America  will  remain  strong  and  steadfast. 

Joint  Press  Statement,  Helsinki,  September  10 

During  his  visit  to  Finland,  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  two  meetings  with 
President  Kekkonen.  During  their  meetings 
the  President  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  an  exchange 
of  views  on  the  international  situation  as  well 
as  on  relations  between  Finland  and  the  United 
States.  President  Kekkonen  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident agreed  that  the  treaty  on  a  partial  nuclear 
test  ban  was  a  hopeful  first  step  toward  the 
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lessening  of  world  tensions  and  toward  general 
disarmament.  They  agreed  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  vital  force  for  maintaining  world 
peace.  While  expressing  awareness  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  still  lie  in  the  way  of  securing  peace, 
they  reaffirmed  their  conviction  that  all  disputes 
between  nations  must  be  solved  by  peaceful 
means  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  In  this  connection  President  Kekko- 
nen  paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  cooperation. 

President  Kekkonen  and  Vice  President, 
Johnson  noted  with  satisfaction  that  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Finland  are  not 
burdened  by  any  outstanding  political  problems 
and  that  the  traditional  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries  had  been  further 
strengthened.  They  also  discussed  a  number  of 
matters  relating  to  trade  between  Finland  and 
the  United  States.  They  agreed  that  both  na- 
tions had  a  vital  interest  in  increasing  trade  be- 
tween themselves  as  well  as  in  promoting  the 
further  development  of  international  trade. 

Dinner  Given  by  Prime  Minister  John  Lyng,  Oslo, 
Norway,  September  11 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  friends  of  Norway:  At 
the  end  of  this  first  day  in  your  country  and 
among  your  people,  there  is  a  warm  flame  of 
good  friendship  and  closeness  in  our  hearts. 
At  Bodo  yesterday,  in  Oslo  last  night,  and  again 
today  in  our  talks  and  travels  about  your  city 
we  have  felt  the  strength  of  the  resolute  Nor- 
wegian people  in  every  friendly  contact.  The 
high  point  of  these  hours  was,  of  course,  our 
privilege  in  being  the  guest  and  enjoying  the 
inspiring  exchange  with  His  Majesty  [King 
Olav  V]  at  noon. 

Through  many  years  and  many  seasons  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  admired  the 
character  and  courage  of  the  people  of  Norway. 
We  have  been  drawn  close  by  the  ties  of  kinship 
established  by  those  natives  of  Norway  who 
have  honored  us  by  coming  to  live  on  our  shores. 

Today,  at  this  season  in  world  affairs,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  pride  for  us  to  be  able  to  stand 
with  Norway  as  allies  in  NATO  and  as  allies 
in  the  greater  and  broader  work  of  preserving 
both  freedom  and  peace. 


Here  in  this  land,  we  of  America  feel  a  sp 
cial  sense  of  historic  debt.  It  was  the  gre 
Viking  heroes  who  first  crossed  the  sea  betwa 
us  to  discover  the  New  World  where  Ameri 
was  born.  Long  before  there  was  an  Ameri 
in  history — or  a  United  States — an  impressi 
civilization  flourished  here. 

Today  our  common  concern  is  the  future,  n 
the  past.  Where  yesterday  brought  us  togeth 
in  common  purpose,  common  values,  commi 
principles,  and  common  hopes,  it  is  our  beli 
now  that  the  common  experience  of  the  futu 
can  and  will  present  more  opportunities  f 
closer  unity  in  both  purpose  and  effort. 

We  of  the  United  States  live  with  the  beli 
today  that  the  world  is  entering  one  of  the  mc 
hopeful  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  recognize,  as  you  recognize,  that  the  a; 
of  peril  and  danger  is  still  with  us.  The  tir 
has  not  come  when  free  men  can  drop  the 
guard  or  cease  their  vigilance.  It  is  doubtf 
that  such  a  time  would  ever  come,  for  etern 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  But  we  a 
look  about  the  world — and  especially  to  the  n 
tions  of  the  North  Atlantic  community — and  s 
now  the  existence  of  great  new  strength  ai 
potential. 

There  is  greater  hope  for  maintaining  and  a 
suring  world  peace.  We  do  not  overestima 
the  first  tentative  steps  toward  that  high  gos 
but  we  do  find  it  more  hopeful  and  more  e: 
couraging  that  such  steps  can  be  taken  at  all. 

There  is  cause  for  greater  confidence  in  tl 
ultimate  spread  of  universal  freedom.  This 
not  a  nebulous  and  vague  conjecture.  Very  tai 
gible  evidence  exists  in  support  of  this  fait 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  more  new  m 
tions  have  come  into  being  than  ever  before.  C 
these  new  nations,  not  one  has  chosen  to  pla< 
itself  under  an  ideological  totalitarianism;  a 
have  sought  to  establish  and  perfect  a  fri 
system. 

There  is  a  strong,  fresh  tide  running  for  fre 
dom,  for  justice,  for  individual  integrity  ar 
decency.  Furthermore,  there  is  among  fri 
peoples  a  will  to  succeed  in  helping  the  worl 
to  raise  the  standards  by  which  all  men  live. 

As  we  look  ahead  into  the  immediate  yea: 
to  come  we  can  see  uncharted  seas  where  we  ha\ 
need  of  the  explorers  of  the  human  mind  an 
spirit  carrying  forward  the  Norwegian  trad 
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tion  of  independence  of  thought  and  intrepidity 
of  action.  The  free  world  1ms  need  of  modern- 
day  Xansens  and  of  Amundsens  if  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  now  era  and  to  reach  the  new  world 
>f  assured  peace,  sustained  prosperity,  and  inter- 
im lonal  i^ood  will. 

What  we  need  to  see  together  is  this.  The  eco- 
loinic  foundations  of  modem  civilization  are 
ihifting — from  exclusive  dependence  on  prod- 
icts  made  from  basic  materials  of  earth  and 
iea  to  those  requiring  a  higher  content  of  the 
nental  capacity  of  man.  The  era  of  iron,  of 
■oal,  of  unskilled  mass  labor  is  passing.  In  its 
>lace  is  coming  the  rapid  development  of  a 
rorld  economy  based  on  precision  instruments, 
>n  computer  machines,  on  electronics,  on  petro- 
hemicals.  This  is  a  new  industrial  age — a 
econd  industrial  revolution. 

What  attracted  so  many  of  the  sons  of  Nor- 
ray  to  the  United  States  in  decades  gone  by 
ere  the  broad  empty  acres  of  the  Middle  West 
rtrmlands.  There,  with  their  characteristic 
MTgy  and  determination,  they  performed 
eavy  manual  and  physical  labor  to  feed  the 
rowing  millions.  Today,  with  the  technical 
evolution  applied  to  farming,  less  than  11  per- 
•nt  of  our  population  feeds  the  rest  of  the 
>untry.  Each  American  farmer  produces 
tough  food  for  himself  and  27  other  persons, 
we  are  privileged  to  have  surplus  supplies 
hich  are  being  used  to  help  feed  millions  in 
her  lands. 

Youthful  descendants  of  those  respected  and 
)nored  Norwegian  settlers  are  found  today  less 
i  less  on  farms  working  with  their  muscles 
id  more  and  more  in  schools,  universities,  and 
ihnical  institutions  working  with  their  minds, 
lie  emphasis  today  and  in  the  future  will  be  on 
lality  and  above  all  on  the  quality  of  the  mind 
id  heart. 

Here  we  believe  is  Norway's  opportunity, 
arway'a  population  may  be  smaller  and  your 
tural  resources  more  limited.  But  there  is  no 
nit  to  the  capabilities  and  genius  of  your 
ople— especially  your  young.  Economic  re- 
will  be  measured  less  and  less  by  coal 
xluction  or  supply  of  workers.  It  will  be 
iasured  more  and  more  by  products  of  the 

tube  and  the  laboratory.  In  the  market- 
ice  of  ideas  small  powers  and  great  powers 
id  to  become  equal. 


It  is  in  the  field  of  international  affairs  where 
progress  needs  most  to  be  made  and  where  ur- 
gency is  greatest.  Here  Norway  has  been  a 
pioneer.  Norway's  influence  in  world  councils 
as  a  democratic,  progressive,  forward-looking 
country  is  high.  My  Government  looks  ahead 
with  anticipation  to  a  close  collaboration  with 
your  new  Government  in  the  future  even  as  we 
have  with  the  previous  Norwegian  governments 
in  the  past.  Norway's  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  United  Nations  has  not  been  reckoned  by 
the  size  of  its  population  or  the  amount  of  its 
natural  resources.  It  has  provided  men  and 
money  through  the  United  Nations  to  keep 
the  peace  and  strengthen  this  great  world 
institution. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Council  the  wisdom 
and  courage  of  Norway  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance, the  devotion  and  sense  of  dedication  of  its 
members,  which  provide  the  solid  foundation 
from  which  we  all  hope  to  make  further  steps 
toward  a  more  assured  peace  and  a  relaxation 
of  tensions  as  symbolized  by  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  of  which  Norway  was  one  of  the  early 
signatories. 

Your  country  and  mine  are  connected  by  the 
broad  reaches  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  seek 
together  to  build  and  strengthen  an  Atlantic 
community  to  which  we  both  belong— a  com- 
munity of  likeminded  nations,  not  shackled  by 
an  imposed  ideology  but  united  by  common 
ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom,  depending 
for  our  strength  on  the  soaring  minds  of  free 
men.  We  must  cooperate  together  to  build  and 
maintain  an  international  way  of  life  which 
will  allow  the  new  era  which  we  see  rising  be- 
fore us  to  fulfill  its  promise  as  an  era  of  hope 
and  progress,  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Danish  Student  Association,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  September  14 

May  I  express  to  you  of  this  audience,  and  to 
the  officers  of  the  Student  Association,  my  deep 
gratitude  for  making  this  occasion  such  a 
memorable  climax  to  a  most  heartening  day. 

Over  the  past  2i/2  years,  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
visit  in  some  25  countries.  Many  of  those  ex- 
periences have  been  heartwarming  and  un- 
forgettable.   But  I  can  truthfully  say  to  you, 
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as  a  grateful  guest — and  as  an  appreciative 
American — that  no  visit  will  live  longer  in  our 
memories  than  this  stay  in  Denmark. 

From  my  Government's  viewpoint,  the  con- 
versations with  your  able  leadership  have  been 
most  significant  and  important.  Our  meetings 
have  been  entirely  frank  and  entirely  friendly, 
and  I  shall  return  to  Washington  with  a  report 
on  Danish-American  relations  which  I  know 
President  Kennedy  will  find  most  gratifying. 

I  have  personally  expressed  my  appreciation 
to  the  Prime  Minister  [J.  O.  Krag]  for  our 
gracious  reception  in  your  country.  I  want, 
also,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  people  of 
Copenhagen  for  the  warmth  of  their  welcome. 
We  shall  take  our  leave  on  Monday  reluctantly 
and  anticipate  our  return  most  enthusiastically. 

Our  mission  to  all  of  Scandinavia — to  Swe- 
den, Finland,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  as  well  as 
Denmark — represents  the  first  time  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  asked  the  Vice 
President  to  come  to  this  region.  This  is,  of 
itself,  a  measure  of  the  importance  the  United 
States  attaches  to  both  the  present  achievements 
and  the  future  potential  of  the  good  neighbors 
of  northern  Europe. 

It  is  another  measure  of  our  feeling  that  for 
the  vital  post  of  Ambassador  to  your  country 
President  Kennedy  has  sent  one  of  America's 
most  outstanding  and  widely  known  public 
figures,  Ambassador  Blair.  We  regret  not 
having  the  Ambassador  and  his  gracious  lady 
in  Washington,  but  we  all  appreciate  the 
warmth  you  have  extended  to  them  here. 

May  I  say  that  we  in  Washington  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  sending  to  us  such  able  represen- 
tatives as  your  Ambassador  [Count  Kield 
Gustav  Knuth-Winterfeldt]  and  his  wife — 
whom  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  are  proud  to  count 
as  our  personal  friends. 

On  this  occasion  tonight  I  want  to  talk  with 
you,  as  I  have  with  the  officials  of  your  Govern- 
ment, about  certain  of  America's  programs  and 
purposes  in  the  realm  of  space  exploration. 
My  purpose  is  not  to  talk  of  what  America  is 
doing  alone  but,  rather,  to  suggest  what,  in  the 
years  ahead,  America  and  Denmark  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  can  be  doing  together. 

The  space  program  of  the  United  States  to- 
day is  the  largest  effort  ever  undertaken  by 
any  nation,  at  any  time  in  history,  to  advance 


the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge.    Our  bud 
this  year  will  exceed  $7  billion  for  this 
program — an  amount  exceeding  $1,000  per  r 
dent  of  Denmark. 

Why  are  we  doing  this  I  Why  is  the  Am 
can  taxpayer  willing  to  support  a  program 
such  magnitude  ?  Who  will  be  the  ultimate  I 
eficiary  of  this  enterprise  ? 

Those  questions  are  answered  in  part  by 
initial  declaration  of  the  Johnson-McCorm 
Space  Act,  which  I  was  privileged  to  aut 
6  years  ago  as  a  Senator  at  the  beginning 
this  age  of  space.  In  our  basic  law,  establish 
civilian  control  over  our  space  activities, 
Congress  declared  that  America's  space  ef 
"should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for 
benefit  of  all  mankind."  Furthermore,  that 
expressly  provides  for  "cooperation  by 
United  States  with  other  nations  and  group 
nations  in  work  pursuant  to  the  Act  and 
peaceful  applications  of  the  results  thereof. 

We  are  now  observing  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  that  direction. 

We  have  instituted  programs  of  cooperat 
in  outer  space  activities  with  more  than  60 
tions.  More  than  4,000  leading  scientists  fi 
54  countries  have  studied  and  worked  with 
space  program  because  we  are  not  proceed 
behind  a  cloud  of  secrecy  attempting  to  hide 
failures  or  monopolize  our  successes. 

Only  two  nations  have  the  capability  at  p 
ent  of  launching  rockets  into  space.  For 
part,  we  of  the  United  States  have  establis 
cooperative  agreements  with  11  other  natior 
including  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden- 
use  our  rockets  and  share  scientific  informa 
together.  Just  this  week  such  cooperation  \ 
effective  dividends  again  with  the  fifth  succ 
f  ul  ionospheric  probe  launched  cooperatively 
your  country,  Norway,  and  the  United  Sts 

Our  weather  satellites  are  being  used  to  ] 
vide  valuable  information  to  35  nations — 
have  provided  several  countries  with  advt 
warnings  of  ocean  storms,  hurricanes,  and 
phoons  which  have  permitted  the  saving 
many  lives  and  much  property. 

International  cooperation  in  space — as 
tended  by  the  American  people  and  their  C 
gress — is  already  an  accomplished  and  sigi 
cant  fact.  But  what  we  see  today  is  only 
smallest  forerunner  of  what  is  to  come. 
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We  are  not  engaged  in  a  mere  race  for  na- 
lonal  prestige.  "We  are  engaged  in  a  great  joint 
Jventure  to  improve  life  for  man  upon  this 
irth.  Some  may  question  today  whether  the 
jploration  of  space  has  practical  meaning  and 
ilue.  I  am  sure  that  centuries  ago  those  great 
■8  of  the  sea  who  sailed  from  your  shores 
)  explore  the  Atlantic  and  discover  the  New 
rorld  were  asked  such  questions  too. 

But  we  believe  the  objectives  of  the  space  pro- 
■am  answer  the  questions  forcefully  and  effec- 
i-ely. 

Does  it  have  value  for  a  farmer  to  know  how 
uch  rain  there  will  be  for  his  crops  during 
e  coming  season  ?  Does  it  have  meaning  for 
fisherman  to  know  when  and  where  there  will 

storms  over  the  seas  during  the  next  2  weeks 

next  2  months?  Does  it  have  value  for  us 
be  able  to  detect  fires  smoldering  on  the  floors 

our  great  forests  before  they  can  consume 
?  trees— or  to  predict  in  advance  the  spring- 
oe  runoff  from  melting  snows? 
These  are  not  fanciful  questions.  In  a  very 
*•  short  years,  projects  now  underway  will 
avide  us  with  such  capabilities. 
This  is  by  no  means  all.  In  future  years 
lolars  in  distant  lands  will  be  able  to  receive 
d  use  the  contents  of  all  the  great  libraries 
the  world,  with  books  as  lengthy  as  the  Bible 
nsmitted   and  delivered  around  the  globe 

much  less  than  a  minute.  International 
Jinessmen  will  be  able  to  see  and  talk  with 
leagues  on  every  continent— or  the  masters 
ships  on  the  seas.  Researchers  in  faraway 
ith  Asia  will  be  able  to  solve  their  intricate 
•blems  on  computers  located  in  Scandinavia. 

could  give  countless  other  examples  of  what 
:o  be— what  is  coming  far  faster  than  we 
bze.  The  inventions  of  the  early  20th  cen- 
y— such  as  the  radio,  telegraph,  telephone, 
I  others— evolved  over  a  period  of  decades. 
I  age  of  space  is  not  yet  6  years  old,  yet  in 
own  country  this  dynamic  new  period  has 
aght  5,000  new  businesses  into  being  and 
duced  more  than  3,000  new  inventions,  prod- 
i,  and  processes  of  practical  application. 
7e  are  living  in  a  new  age— an  age  of  science 
ch  promises  us  the  potential  of  being  able 
ieday  to  eradicate  human  poverty  and 
ery.  Ninety  percent  of  all  the  scientists 
>  have  ever  lived  are  living  today.    The 


entire  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  being  in- 
creased by  100  percent  every  10  years. 

No  generations  have  ever  lived  in  more  excit- 
ing times— or  times  of  such  unlimited  poten- 
tial— as  we  who  are  living  today. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  for  you,  for  your 
country,  and  for  other  countries  like  Denmark  ? 
The  meaning  is  most  profound. 

It  is  clear  that  your  nation  of  highly  skilled 
people,  a  nation  which  has  always  produced 
some  of  each  age's  most  talented  minds,  will 
have  a  large  role  in  this  future,  a  role  which 
will  not  be  limited  by  Denmark's  geographic 
size  or  resources  or  population. 

If  one  calls  the  roll  of  gifted  minds  which 
tamed  the  atom  and  stressed  its  peaceful  use, 
the  name  of  your  Niels  Bohr  stands  high  on 
that  list.  In  all  the  sciences,  in  medicine,  in 
literature,  in  every  intellectual  realm,  Denmark 
has  contributed  many  figures  respected  and 
honored  the  world  over. 

But  the  new  age  now  developing  will  not 
restrict  the  contribution  of  Danish  talent  to 
rare  genius  alone.  There  will  be  a  rising  de- 
mand for  employment  of  the  particular  gifts 
and  talents  of  Danish  working  men  and 
women— to  manufacture  the  exacting  products 
required  for  space  exploration  and  other  scien- 
tific advance.  You,  like  we,  will  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  the  manpower  required  for 
the  higher  level,  higher  paying,  higher  skilled 
work  of  this  new  age. 

This  new  age  will  especially  bring  new  op- 
portunity to  increase  Danish  exports— and  the 
commerce  of  all  our  free  nations.  Last  year 
the  United  States  exported  some  $175  million 
of  products  to  Denmark— much  of  it  was  grain, 
soybeans,  machinery,  and  aircraft.  You  sent 
some  $145  million  to  the  United  States,  mostly 
canned  meats,  ships,  and  furniture.  But  the 
time  is  clearly  foreseeable  when  we  shall  be 
buying  from  you  many  of  the  essentials  of  this 
new  age  of  science— products  which  will  mean 
increases  in  the  dollar  volume  of  your  exports 
and  further  increases  in  the  standard  of  living 
for  your  people. 

The  implications  of  what  is  now  before  us 
give  us  all  great  satisfaction— satisfaction  over 
the  sacrifice  and  labors  we  have  invested  to- 
gether as  allies  in  maintaining  the  shield  of 
strength  over  the  flowering  of  Western  talents 
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and  creativity.  We  must  keep  that  shield  of 
our  NATO  alliance  aloft,  held  firmly  by  our 
continuing  unity  and  continuing  resolve. 

We  must  at  the  same  time  continue  progress- 
ing forward  in  the  work  of  building  a  better 
world.  We  of  the  United  States  know  and 
admire  your  efforts  in  bringing  young  people 
from  less  developed  countries  to  study  in  Den- 
mark, in  sending  out  the  Danish  equivalent  of 
our  Peace  Corps,  in  sending  your  doctors  to 
Korea  and  later  to  the  Congo,  and  in  commit- 
ting Danish  officers  and  men  to  stand  guard  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa  on  the  peacekeeping 
works  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  works  of  peace  are  many,  but  the  rewards 
of  such  work  are  many  too.  We  believe  that 
the  space  program  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  major  contributions  ever  made  toward 
genuine  peace  among  men  and  nations.  We 
are  only  grateful  that  our  resources  and  circum- 
stances permit  us  to  undertake  such  an  effort, 
and  we  shall  feel  fully  rewarded  if,  in  years 
to  come,  our  children  and  your  children  can  live 
together  in  a  world  of  universal  peace,  univer- 
sal justice,  and  universal  freedom. 

Joint  Meeting  of  Vardberg  Icelandic  American 
Society  and  Society  for  Western  Cooperation, 
Reykjavik,  Iceland,  SeptemberJ16 

We  are  most  grateful  for  the  honor  you  pay 
our  country — and  the  friendship  between  our 
people — by  welcoming  us  as  you  have  today  and 
by  coming  to  this  assembly  tonight. 

This  is  a  visit  to  which  I  have  long  looked 
forward.  We  in  America  learn  early  in  life  the 
story  of  your  great  explorer  Leif  Ericsson. 
Along  with  that  story  we  acquire — and  carry 
through  life — an  image  of  the  people  of  Iceland 
as  courageous,  stalwart  figures  from  an  almost 
legendary  land.  It  has  been  a  lifelong  ambition 
for  me  to  come  to  Iceland  and  meet  your  people. 
This  day  has  fulfilled  my  expectations  many 
times  over. 

Our  visit  to  your  country  comes  at  the  end  of 
a  gratifying  and  rewarding  mission  to  each  of 
the  northern  lands — Sweden,  Finland,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  now  Iceland.  With  each  of  these 
lands,  we  in  the  United  States  have  many  proud 
and  binding  ties  of  common  heritage,  common 
values,  and  common  goals.    We  cherish  the  his- 


tory, both  ancient  and  more  recent.     But  \ 
find  now  a  new  and  exciting  promise  for  t] 
future,  and  it  is  of  this  future  that  we  come 
talk  together  tonight. 

In  our  world  today  there  is  an  encouragii 
sense  of  global  community  uniting  the  peopl 
of  all  continents  in  more  and  more  common  e 
deavors.  We  hope  and  expect  this  tide  in  t 
affairs  of  man  will  continue  to  run  and  brii 
us  to  new  shores  of  achievement  for  all  ma 
kind. 

But  hopeful  as  this  prospect  may  be,  realis 
requires  us  to  acknowledge  that  for  the  pre 
ent — in  the  here  and  now — there  remain  mark 
distinctions  in  the  stage  of  development  i 
tained  by  societies  of  different  global  areas. 

My  country  is  privileged  to  be  actively  i 
sociated  and  allied  with  those  groups  of  cou 
tries  which  have  enjoyed  the  most  mark 
advance.  We  recognize  the  blessings  and  go 
fortune  which  have  come  to  us,  and  to  our  pe 
pie,  because  of  the  places  and  time  we  occu] 
in  the  world  and  in  history.  But  we  regard  tl 
not  as  a  basis  for  claiming  privilege  to  exerc: 
dominion  over  others.  On  the  contrary,  we  i 
gard  these  circumstances  as  demanding  of 
and  requiring  of  us  the  most  exacting  exerc 
of  responsibility. 

We  believe  the  success  of  the  developed  s 
cieties  shall  have  been  achieved  in  vain  unl< 
the  successful  concern  themselves  with  the  i 
pirations  of  the  less  developed. 

We  believe  the  strength  of  the  strong  soc 
ties  shall  have  been  built  in  vain  unless  t 
strong  concern  themselves  with  assuring  pea 

We  believe  the  freedom  of  the  free  societ 
cannot  have  its  fullest  meaning  until  all  men 
all  societies  live  under  freedom. 

These  beliefs  are — and  will  continue  to  be 
basic  to  the  policies,  programs,  and  purposes 
the  United  States.  While  we  hold  these  conv 
tions  with  the  strongest  dedication,  we  of  t 
United  States  do  not  regard  dedication  as  ji 
tification  for  dogma.  If  free  men  are  to 
truly  free,  they  must  be  able  to  set  their  o1 
course,  fashion  their  own  societies,  hold  to  th< 
own  values,  fulfill  their  own  destinies  and  ( 
portunities.  This  requires  defense  against  th< 
enemies  of  freedom  who  would  impose  an  ali 
will,  be  it  with  armed  aggression  or  subversi< 
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But  it  also  means  that  the  dignity  of  each  soci- 
ety must  be  free  from  the  dogma  of  any  others — 
whether  enemy  or  friend. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  alliance — of  which  Ice- 
land and  the  United  States  are  part— the  world 
has  been  offered  an  inspiring  and  convincing 
example  of  what  can  be  achieved  in  this  regard. 
Our  alliance  in  NATO  is  based  on  the  modern 
realism  that  free  societies  must  stand  together 
if  they  are  to  resist  subjugation  by  international 
aggressors.  But  our  alliance  for  a  common  pur- 
pose is  not  based  on  compliance  with  or  submis- 
sion to  a  standard  dogma,  and  this  is  a  vital 
source  of  our  alliance's  capacity  to  endure. 

Within  NATO  there  are  nations  representing 
15  heritages,  15  traditions,  15  distinctive  cul- 
tural histories.  We  trace  our  ethnic  heritages 
to  many  different  origins.  Of  these  differences 
and  distinctions,  we  are  justly  and  rightfully 
proud  individually  and  have  no  thought  of 
sacrificing  them  or  permitting  their  compro- 
mise. 

Our  systems  and  laws  are  equally  distinctive, 
rountry  to  country.  Economies  are  different, 
and  our  economic  interests  differ.  But  the  su- 
preme fact  of  our  alliance  is  that  none  of  us  are 
required  to  submit  to  the  dogma  or  dictation  of 
hose  with  whom  we  are  so  proudly  allied. 

This  is  our  strength,  and  we  must  preserve  it. 
iVe  have  rejected— and  we  shall  continue  to  re- 
ect—the  concept  of  an  alliance  eroding  the  in- 
egrity  of  any  of  our  cultures.  We  accept— 
nd  we  shall  continue  to  accept— the  concept  of 
i  alliance  based  not  alone  on  the  interests  of 
nutual  security  but  on  the  values  of  mutual  re- 
pect. 

Ours  is  the  only  such  alliance  in  the  world 
aday  where  allies  and  partners  are  not  forced 

i  defend  themselves  against  the  designs  and 
ogma  of  fellow  allies  and  partners.    Because 

e  are  not  turning  inward,  because  we  are  not 
>duced  to  suspicions  of  one  another,  because  we 
re  devoted  to  common  principles,  we  can  be- 
eve  that  our  alliance  will  endure  long  after 
lore  rigid  and  less  trusting  alliances  have  shat- 
■red. 

We  of  the  United  States  have  particular  un- 
handing for  the  desire  of  individual  peoples 
'  retain  their  identity  and  integrity.  One 
indred  and  eighty  years  ago  our  central  gov- 
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ernment  was  formed  from  a  union  of  13  distinc- 
tive States.  Under  our  constitutional  system, 
the  50  States  of  today  retain  their  identity  as  50 
equals  under  our  system.  Because  of  our  own 
experience  at  home,  it  is  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
cans even  to  think  of  alliances  which  are  callous 
and  unfeeling  toward  the  pride  and  heritage  of 
any  members. 

We  regard  the  Western  alliance  as  an  alliance 
of  equals.  We  regard  it  as  an  alliance  which 
draws  its  essential  unity  from  common  devo- 
tion to  the  same  basic  ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

We  know  that  your  people— and  our  people- 
share  such  devotion  with  common  fervor. 

In  terms  of  population,  Iceland  is  the  smallest 
of  the  NATO  nations.  But  we  respect,  as  the 
world  respects,  Iceland's  traditional  genius  for 
making  contributions  to  the  world  far  out  of 
proportion  to  population  size.  Icelanders  have 
made  historic  contributions  to  the  exploration 
of  our  planet.  In  the  forums  of  international 
relations,  such  as  the  United  Nations,  Iceland 
exercises  a  significant  influence  for  respon- 
sibility. 

All  this  befits  a  country  and  a  people  which 
gave  the  world  the  model  of  the  parliamentary 
systems  which  support  our  democratic  systems 
today.  Amid  the  challenges  of  the  most  rugged 
forces  of  nature,  you  have  for  many  centuries 
forged  a  vital,  stable,  constructive,  and  inspiring 
society— making  contributions  far  beyond  your 
shores.  We  are  proud  to  be  allied  with  you  and 
look  to  you  to  continue  Iceland's  uniquely  val- 
uable leadership  in  the  progress  of  Western 
civilization. 

As  a  nation  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
oceans,  we  also  have  developed  our  history  in 
close  affinity  with  the  seas,  and  we  understand 
and  appreciate  your  achievements  in  fishing 
and  the  commerce  of  the  sea.  We  look  with 
greatest  satisfaction  upon  your  desire  now  to 
broaden  your  economic  base  and  to  diversify  the 
elements  of  production  for  the  benefit  of  all 
your  people. 

We  believe  that  a  new  age  is  dawning  for 
mankind  in  the  present  great  undertaking  of 
space  exploration.  In  this  new  day  we  know 
that  space  technology  will  have  the  most  con- 
structive influence  for  all  nations— nations  as 
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large  as  ours,  nations  as  small  in  population  as 
yours. 

The  measure  of  a  nation's  role  in  the  world's 
space  effort  will  not  be  resources  or  wealth  or 
population,  but,  rather,  it  will  be  the  talent  and 
genius  of  its  people  and  their  minds. 

Out  of  the  projects  already  underway  in  our 
space  program,  we  expect  in  the  not-distant 
future  to  see  such  things  as  these  made  possible : 

Fishermen  and  seafarers  will  be  able  to  know 
2  weeks  or  2  months  in  advance  about  the  storms 
on  the  seas. 

Navigators  will  be  able  to  pinpoint  their  posi- 
tions from  manmade  "stars"  with  unprecedented 
accuracy  at  any  hour  of  night  or  day,  in  any 
kind  of  weather. 

Distress  calls  from  ships — or  even  life  rafts — 
will  be  detected  and  plotted  in  seconds  from 
satellites  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  sky. 

We  shall  be  able  to  foretell  the  patterns  of 
nature  far  in  advance,  from  the  formation  of 
storms  to  the  runoff  of  melting  spring  snows. 

We  shall  see — in  the  very  next  few  years — 
the  longest  strides  of  progress  man  has  made  in 
modern  times  in  many  realms — weather  com- 
munication, navigation,  medicines,  and  many 
more. 

The  benefits  of  these  gains  will  be  benefits  for 
all  mankind,  because  the  basic  law  governing 
the  space  effort  of  the  United  States  expressly 
directs  that  such  benefits  be  shared  with  other 
nations.  It  offers  to  nations  like  Iceland  the 
opportunity  to  make  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  space  capabilities. 

The  role  of  your  people  will  not  be  limited 
by  geography  or  climate  or  resources  or  popula- 
tion or  national  wealth.  The  world  will  need 
and  will  seek  the  finest  of  minds  and  put  those 
talents  to  use  in  a  great  cooperative  effort  for 
human  betterment. 

We  welcome  this  stimulating  and  hopeful 
prospect.  We  believe  that  the  space  era  now 
opening  will  afford  particular  opportunity  for 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  and  potential  of  the 
nations  of  the  north. 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  long  road  before  us — the  road  of  under- 
standing as  allies  and  cooperation  as  free  men — 


there  lies  for  us  all  universal  peace,  univer 
justice,  and  universal  freedom.  It  is  the  pr 
pect  of  attaining  this  goal  that  inspires  our  c< 
tinuing  joint  efforts  and  leads  us  to  trust  c 
ability  always  to  reach  mutual  understandin 
We  are  allied  as  equals  in  the  greatest  cai 
of  man  on  earth.  We  are  working  together 
respectful  and  self-respecting  partners  a 
friends.  We  can  and  do  believe  that  some  c 
we  shall  be  able  to  stand  together,  side  by  si 
in  a  world  of  freedom  and  peace. 


Vice  President  Johnson  To  Open 
Food  Exposition  at  Amsterdam 

Press  release  493  dated  September  27 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Vice  Pre 
dent  Johnson  will  open  the  18-day  U.S.  Fc 
and  Agriculture  Exposition-Symposium  : 
Western  Europe  at  Amsterdam  on  Noveml 
7.  This  exposition  is  the  largest  U.S.  agric 
tural  export  promotion  ever  staged;  it  will 
held  in  Amsterdam's  ultramodern  exhi 
center. 

A  cooperative  activity  of  the  Department 
Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  and  food 
dustries,  the  exposition  will  be  an  entire 
American  display.  Several  thousand  U.S.  fo 
items  will  be  displayed,  demonstrated,  and  sc 
in  an  American-style  self-service  mart 
Among  the  other  features  will  be  a  "Food 
Space"  exhibit  arranged  by  NASA  [Natioi 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration] ,  a  sj 
cially  produced  motion  picture  on  liberal  tra( 
and  an  exhibit  on  quality  and  wholesomeness 
U.S.  food. 

During  the  second  week,  November  11- 
there  will  be  a  European-American  symposi 
on  food  and  agricultural  trade  attended  by  i 
proximately  500  international  leaders. 

Discussions  are  currently  in  progress  w 

the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands  and  L 

embourg  regarding  their  desire  for  an  ext 

sion  of  the  Vice  President's  itinerary  to  incli 

official  visits  to  the  capitals  of  these  countrii 
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White  House  Holds  Conference  on  Export  Expansion 


Following  are  texts  of  three  addresses  made 
■on  September  17  before  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Export  Expansion,  xohich  met  at 
Washington  September  17-18. 


VDDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Vhite  House  press  release  dated  September  17 

I  want  to  stress  a  very  warm  welcome  to  all 
)f  you.  We  appreciate  your  coming  down  here. 
t  is  our  hope  that  out  of  this  meeting  will  come 
tot  only  a  very  candid  consideration  of  what  we 
s  Government  are  doing  to  assist  you  in  devel- 
oping your  exports  but  also  some  proposals  as 
hat  we  might  do  in  the  future  which  will 
oiprove  this  program. 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  partner  of  yours 
i  this  effort.    We  are  anxious  to  do  everything 
■e  can  to  make  your  way  easier.     What  we 
ant  from  you  is  a  renewed  concentration  by 
Jnerican  industry  in  expanding  our  markets 
ad.    This  ties  into  our  foreign  policies,  it 
os  into  our  national  security,  it  ties  into  the 
rosperity  of  our  people ;  and  therefore  we  hope 
lat  this  meeting  will  be  a  two-way  street. 
On  the  one  hand  we  stimulate  those  who  are 
>t  here  because  quite  obviously  your  presence 
■re  indicates  your  interest.   We  stimulate  those 
ire  not  here  to  look  at  what  they  may  now 
rd  as  a  marginal  market  and  make  it  a  sig- 
ficant  market.     It  can  mean   economic  re- 
tirees for  them,  but  it  can  mean  even  more  for 
■T  country. 

Now,  I  am  quite  well  aware  if  a  major  com- 
;  ny  has  a  larger  domestic  market— and  after 
I  this  is  the  greatest  market  in  the  world  here 
j  the  United  States — it  does  sometimes  not  ap- 
jtt  to  be  useful  to  make  the  concentrated  ef- 
^rt  to  take  the  risk  which  goes  with  building 
fnarket  which  can  by  your  best  judgment  only 
siount  to  10,  15,  or  20  percent  at  best  of  your 
jmestic  market.    You  really  may  feel  it  is  bet- 
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ter  to  concentrate  here,  that  this  is  the  area  for 
the  future. 

I  hope  that  in  making  that  economic  judg- 
ment and  weighing  those  economic  factors  you 
will  also  consider  the  national  interest.  Every 
dollar  you  earn  abroad  is  in  our  interest.  As 
long  as  we  spend  what  we  must  spend  to  main- 
tain our  defenses,  as  long  as  we  spend  what  we 
must  spend  to  assist  those  countries  who  are 
in  the  frontline  of  freedom,  as  long  as  we  spend 
what  we  must  spend  to  maintain  our  other  obli- 
gations abroad,  then  we  must  earn  our  way. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  earn  the  way 
for  you.  You  have  to  do  it  yourself.  But 
earning  your  way,  earning  helps  us.  So  I  re- 
gard this  as  a  very  important  meeting. 

We  can  meet  our  problem  in  one  of  two  ways, 
either  by  cutting  down  or  by  building  up.  I 
don't  think  the  cutting  down  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
It  may  be  finally  the  only  way  to  do  it,  but  I 
think  we  have  another  opportunity  and  that  is 
to  expand  our  markets.  If  we  cut  down,  it 
means  reducing  defense,  it  means  reducing  aid, 
and  I  think  that  in  the  final  analysis,  if  you 
can  just  add  10  percent  to  the  exports  of  last 
year,  which  should  not  be  beyond  the  possibil- 
ities for  this  very  resourceful  group  of  entre- 
preneurs in  the  United  States,  we  could  meet 
all  of  our  balance-of-payments  problems. 

Our  ratio  of  exports  to  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  only  4  percent— about  one-half  of  what 
it  was  a  century  ago.  If  the  volume  of  our  com- 
modity exports  last  year  had  maintained  the 
same  share  of  world  trade  that  we  had  only  6 
years  ago,  we  would  have  exported  $4.5  billion 
more  than  we  actually  did,  more  than  enough 
to  eliminate  our  entire  balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

We  are  not  talking  about  dumping  our  great 
productive  resources  abroad.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  there  are  enough  dollars  to  pay  for 
what  we  want  to  export  through  tourists  and 
all  of  the  other  means.     We  spread  a  good  many 
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dollars  throughout  the  world.  We  are  asking 
that  there  be  a  rising  tide  in  trade  which  will 
benefit  all  the  countries — which  will  lift  all  the 
boats.  We  are  not  novices  at  export  trade. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  factors  which  led  to  the 
American  Revolution  was  an  attempt  to  limit 
our  access  to  foreign  markets.  And  during 
much  of  the  19th  century  American  exports 
were  aggressively  merchandised  around  the 
globe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  motto  of  the 
City  of  Salem  is  "To  the  farthest  reaches  of 
the  Indies."    So  that  we  have  a  long  tradition. 

We  still  have  a  larger  volume  of  exports  than 
any  other  country.  Our  merchandise  exports 
exceeded  imports  by  over  $4  billion  last  year. 
Even  after  deducting  those  exports  financed  by 
Government  grants  and  loans,  the  favorable  bal- 
ance was  $2  billion — not  enough — not  enough. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  nation  should  be 
able  to  export  only  4  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  when  Germany  exports  16  percent, 
Italy  10  percent,  Japan  9  percent,  Sweden  19 
percent,  Switzerland  22  percent,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands a  staggering  35  percent. 

This  performance,  of  course,  came  in  the  most 
part  from  sheer  necessity.  They  either  had  to 
export  or  die.  We  never  had  that  kind  of  pres- 
sure, but  we  do  have  a  pressure  today  and  I 
hope  that  a  country  as  large  as  ours,  with  our 
large  domestic  market,  will  increasingly  look 
abroad. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  passing 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  voiced  its 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  our  nation  and  its 
businessmen  to  show  purpose  and  determina- 
tion in  selling  all  over  the  globe.  The  act  of 
Congress  was  an  act  of  faith  in  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  compete  and  compete  suc- 
cessfully. 

We  are  now  committed  in  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  to  full  participation  in  a  world  market 
of  vast  dimensions.  We  have  left  the  house  of 
partial  protection  and  tariff  stalemate  to  begin 
a  much  larger  involvement  in  world  trade.  We 
ask  other  nations  to  do  the  same. 

Exports  and  the  National  Interest 

There  are  four  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
national  interest  why  it  is  desirable  for  us  to 
expand  our  exports : 


First,  export  expansion  means  more  j< 
Excess  unemployment  has  plagued  us  fo: 
years  because  of  the  insufficient  demand  for 
products  of  American  industry.  The  tax  red 
tion  bill,  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will  p 
represents  our  principal  attack  on  this  pr 
lem,  but  demand  can  also  be  created  abroad. 

Second,  by  expanding  our  exports  we  can  < 
the  persistent  deficits  in  our  balance-of-p 
ments  program.  This  is  a  far  better  solut 
than  crippling  cuts  in  vital  national  secui 
programs  or  retreat  into  protection  or  ot 
measures  of  restriction  instead  of  expansior 

Third,  increased  exports  mean  increa 
profits,  and  profits  are  the  basis  of  the  free 
terprise  system. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  entire  free  world  - 
benefit  from  an  expansion  of  our  exports, 
seek  no  unfair  competition  and  no  injury 
others.  On  the  contrary,  our  efforts  rest  on 
fundamental  principle  that  both  parties  t 
transaction  benefit  from  it.  Increased  trade 
creases  international  income.  It  sharpens 
ficiency  and  improves  productivity  and  bi: 
nations  together. 

Although  export  expansion  is  primaril; 
task  for  each  individual  firm,  the  Federal  G 
ernment  has  special  responsibilities : 

— to  pursue  tax  policies  which  promote 
creased  efficiency ; 

— to  negotiate  vigorously  for  the  reductioi 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  against  our  pr 
ucts; 

— to  refrain  from  placing  unnecessary  b 
riers  in  the  way  of  exports ; 

— to  furnish  positive  help  in  the  form 
credits,  guarantees,  and  other  technical  ass 
ance. 

I  hope  this  conference  will  discuss  candi 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Governm 
and  its  representatives  overseas  are  meet 
these  responsibilities.  If  we  are  not  doing 
we  want  to  hear  from  you.  If  you  are  not  £ 
ting  the  kind  of  help  which  you  feel  you 
entitled  to  get,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
you  feel  that  the  businessmen  of  other  counti 
are  getting  more  assistance  from  their  gove 
ment  of  a  particular  kind  and  more  assista: 
from  their  representatives  overseas,  in  the  1 
partment  of  State  or  in  Commerce  or  wh 
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)ver  it  may  be,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  We 
•at  do  anything  about  it  unless  you  tell  us 
ibout  it,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  tell  us 
ibout  it  we  will  look  at  it  and  analyze  it  and,  if 
,ve  feel  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
ve  will  do  something  about  it. 

The  passage  of  the  pending  tax  reduction  bill 
vill  aid  the  competitive  position  of  American 
ndustry  as  it  did  last  year  in  the  case  of  last 
ear's  investment  credit  and  depreciation  lib- 
ralization.  We  talked  about  that  for  a  year. 
Secretary  Dillon  [Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of 
he  Treasury]  will  recall  and  Governor  Hodges 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Com- 
nerce]—  a  good  many  businessmen  opposed  it. 
:he  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  has  done  a  good  deal 
f  good  in  stimulating  investment,  making  it 
•ossible  for  you  to  write  off  some  of  your  ma- 
hinery  and  capital  investment  faster  than 
therwise.  It  puts  us  on  a  more  satisfactory 
ompetitive  basis  with  some  of  your  competitors 
rom  abroad,  but  there  may  be  other  things. 

In  the  field  of  credit  assistance,  we  have  now 
rovided  the  same  facilities  for  our  exporters 
a  those  provided  by  other  industrial  nations, 
irough  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  a  pro- 
ram  of  Government  guarantees  and  insurance. 
ut  it  is  possible  that  we  can  improve  this  pro- 
ram. 

The  coming  round  of  tariff  negotiations  at 
eneva  will  determine  the  climate  in  which 
merican  exporters  will  operate  for  years  to 
»me.  Our  objective  will  be  the  reduction  or 
e  removal  of  all  nontariff  restrictions.  But 
the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  our  negotia- 
>ns  depends  on  you.  Our  negotiators  can 
lp  to  create  new  opportunities,  but  you  must 
ke  advantage  of  them. 

Western  Europe  itself  offers  maximum  possi- 
bles. The  Common  Market  countries  alone 
ve  a  gross  national  product  of  $218  billion. 

is   a   prosperous   and   expanding   market. 
ith  an  increased  demand  for  American  prod- 

— consumer  products— our  exports  concen- 
ite  far  too  much  on  such  traditional  items  as 
w  materials,  semimanufactured,  and  capital 
ods.  Consumer  products  account  for  less 
m  10  percent  of  our  sales.  Yet  it  is  our  Con- 
ner goods  that  have  earned  the  highest  repu- 
ion  around  the  world, 
^ther  parts  of  the  world  offer,  too,  I  think, 


export  opportunities.  The  developing  nations 
need  machinery  and  transport  and  capital  goods 
and  equipment,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
country  should  not  sell  them.  This  is  a  valu- 
able market  which  our  much  abused  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  instrumental  in  opening  up 
for  American  business  and  industry. 

Relation  off  Aid  Program  to  Exports 

I  wish  American  businessmen  who  keep  talk- 
ing against  the  program  would  realize  how  sig- 
nificant it  has  been  in  assisting  them  to  get  into 
markets  where  they  would  have  no  entry  and 
no  experience  and  which  have  traditionally 
been  European  and  come  to  the  aid  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  coming  months  and  years.  Last 
year  11  percent  of  our  exports  were  financed 
under  our  aid  program.  And  the  importance 
of  this  aid  to  our  exports  is  increasing  as  our 
developing  assistance  is  increasing,  now  almost 
entirely  tied  to  American  purchases. 

This  program  which  we  talk  about  is  tied  to 
the  United  States.     As  the  program  is  cut, 
business  is  cut  and  jobs  are  cut  here  in  the 
United  States.    We  are  not  giving  away  goods 
in  those  cases  on  a  loan  basis  which  will  be  paid 
back  and  which  must  be  spent  here  in  the 
United  States.    Almost  one-half  of  the  railroad 
equipment   exported   by   American   manufac- 
turers was  paid  for  by  AID  [Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development].     Ten  percent  of  the 
trucks  and  buses  sold  abroad  were  sold  under 
AID.      One-third    of   the    fertilizer    shipped 
abroad    was    shipped   under   AID    contracts. 
But  the  real  measure  of  the  impact  of  these 
AID-financed  exports  lies  in  the  future.    To- 
day most  of  our  exports  go  to  industrialized 
nations.    Fifteen  developed  countries  received 
two-thirds  of  our  exports.    Ninety  lesser  coun- 
tries received  one-third. 

In  the  long  run,  the  greatest  gains  for  Ameri- 
can U.S.  exports  will  come  when  nations  are 
capable  of  purchasing  our  products,  and  AID 
can  help  pave  the  way.  For  example,  we  began 
15  years  ago  to  help  rebuild  the  markets  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Even  after  their 
remarkable  resurgence  enabled  us  to  do  away 
with  aid,  our  markets  in  those  areas  continue. 
Our  exports  to  Europe  have  doubled  and  to 
Japan  have  tripled.    The  same  story  has  been 
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repeated  in  other  lands  where  aid  combined 
with  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves  has 
brought  strong  economic  progress. 

In  the  last  5  years,  for  example,  our  exports 
to  Taiwan  increased  14  percent,  to  Colombia 
by  28  percent,  to  Israel  by  76  percent.  In  Iran 
our  share  of  their  imports  has  grown  2y2 
times  since  pre-World  War  II  days.  In  Paki- 
stan our  share  of  their  imports  in  that  same 
period  has  increased  by  over  5  times,  and  our 
commercial  exports  have  gone  up  50  times. 

I  stress  these  facts  because  I  don't  think  that 
businessmen  and  the  country  realize  the  role 
foreign  aid  plays  in  acquainting  the  people  and 
the  countries  with  our  goods,  and,  as  they  move 
into  a  period  of  prosperity  and  the  aid  is  dis- 
pensed with,  there  is  a  tradition  of  dealing  with 
the  United  States  and  knowledge  of  our  goods 
which  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  sounder 
export  trade.  Otherwise,  their  traditional  ties 
are  in  Europe  and  Europe  will  be  the 
beneficiary. 

Too  little  attention,  in  short,  has  been  paid  to 
the  part  which  an  early  exposure  to  American 
goods,  American  skills,  and  the  American  way 
of  doing  things  can  play  in  forming  the  tastes 
and  desires  and  customs  of  these  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  which  must  be  our  markets  for  the 
future. 

In  one  country,  a  little  over  a  decade  ago,  to 
cite  another  example,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  American  contractors  to  bid  upon  jobs  be- 
cause the  specifications  were  tied  to  bidders 
from  other  countries.  Now,  largely  because  of 
our  AID  program,  American  bidders  are  able 
to  participate  successfully  in  these  contracts. 

No  foreign  aid  program,  of  course,  can  and 
should  substitute  for  private  initiative,  but  it 
can  assist  in  breaking  the  path,  and  that  is  one 
important  reason — though  there  are  even  more 
vital  reasons  in  this  critical  year  of  1963 — for 
us  all  to  give  it  support. 

These  aid  expenditures  are  not  the  cause  of 
our  balance  of  payments.  AID  can  help  our 
balance  of  payments  by  helping  exports,  and  the 
recent  cuts  in  this  program  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  saved  only  $20  million  in  Amer- 
ican dollars  on  our  balance-of-payments  ex- 
ports. It  will  have,  unfortunately,  a  severe 
impact   upon   our   exports   abroad — to   Latin 


America  and  all  the  rest.  That  is  why,  e^ 
though  this  meeting  is  not  called  for  this  p 
pose,  there  is  an  interrelationship. 

Expanding  the  Export  Market 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  Chamber  of  Comme 
yesterday  support  the  Alliance  for  Progn 
This  is  a  program  meshed  in  with  the  otl 
actions  which  the  Government  can  take  wh 
I  think  will  assist  you  in  the  long  run  to  deve 
our  export  markets  which  assist  the  Uni 
States. 

Trade,  in  short,  is  not  merely  a  matter 
Europe.  If  we  are  to  reverse  the  flow  of  < 
dollars  in  gold,  we  must  expand  our  efforts 
Bangkok  and  Nairobi  and  Bangalore,  in  1 
gota,  in  Sao  Paulo,  as  well  as  in  Frankfurt  e 
Paris. 

There  will  be  difficulties  and  disadvantaj 
The  domestic  market  will  loom  very  brig 
Our  firms  will  need  ingenuity  and  patience,  1 
the  results  will  be  rewarding  to  the  people 
America  as  well  as  to  the  business.  For 
American  truck  in  Pakistan  or  a  machine  t 
in  Colombia  or  a  bulldozer  in  Kenya  form  a  1: 
between  our  nation  and  our  people  and,  the 
fore,  I  ask  you  today  to  commit  yourselves 
even  more  intensive  efforts  abroad  and  also 
encourage  your  fellow  members  of  the  Ami 
can  business  community  to  look  abroad, 
looking  abroad,  I  think  they  can  serve  their 
sponsibility  as  businessmen  to  their  compar 
and  also  serve  the  country. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  T 
is  a  matter  which  is  very  high  on  our  agen 
and  I  cannot  think  of  any  way  that  we  < 
solve  our  problems  more  easily — happily — tl 
to  encourage  you  and  to  assist  you  in  devel 
ing  increased  exports. 

As  everyone  has  said,  we  are  talking  aboi] 
$20  billion  trade,  an  increase  of  10  pera 
which  is  not  beyond  us.  Bringing  in  an  ex 
$2  billion  would  bring  our  balance  of  payme 
into  balance  without  taking  steps  which 
restrictive. 

So  we  ask  your  assistance  on  it. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  what  we  wanl 
hear  from  you  today  is  specifically  what  il 
that  we  are  now  doing  that  we  could  do  bett 
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how  we  can  organize  our  problems  to  assist  you; 
what  it  is  the  United  States  Government  should 
.lo.  1  am  sure  you  hear  once  in  a  while  com- 
plaints about  what  is  being  done  in  Washington. 
UV  want  to  hear  them  here.  We  want  you  to 
ell  us  how  to  improve  our  assistance  to  you. 
rfe  want  you  to  tell  us  as  much  as  you  can  what 
•ountries  abroad  are  doing  so  we  can  do  the 
suae  or  better.  And  we  want  to  ask  you  on  our 
•art  to  make  this  a  priority  issue  in  the  same 
that  our  forefathers  did  to  the  benefit  of 
>ur  country  and  to  the  benefit  of  our  system. 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  all  of  you  who 
iave  come  down  here.  You  are  all  busy  men; 
•  on  have  a  lot  of  other  responsibilities.  We 
vould  not  ordinarily  hold  this  meeting— and 

is  one.  of  the  few  meetings  of  its  kind  that  we 
held  in  the  last  2y2   years— unless  we 
bought  it  deserved  the  attention  of  all  of  you. 
express  our  thanks  to  you. 

DDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

ress  release  476  dated  September  17 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  President  has  set  forth  the  importance  of 
sport  expansion. 

Expansion  of  trade  has  been  one  of  the  main 
i.jectiyes  of  our  policy  ever  since  Benjamin 
ranklin  went  abroad  as  our  first  Ambassador. 
.~e  in  the  Department  of  State,  just  as  you  in 
isiness,  have  been  taking  a  fresh  look  at  prob- 
ras  and  opportunities  for  trade  as  we  have 
oved  from  a  period  of  relatively  easy  sales  to 
ie  of  keen  competition. 

The  central  goals  of  our  foreign  policy  are 
miliar  to  you.  Work  toward  these  goals  in- 
•lves  many  elements.  We  must  maintain  our 
;hty  to  deter  Communist  aggression  in  all  its 
rms.  We  must  build  the  free  world's 
rength— and  one  way  of  doing  that  is  to  mul- 
•ly  the  ties  of  commerce.    We  must  continue 

•  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
Erica,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  in  modernizing 
pir  economies  and  social  systems.  This  re- 
ires,  among  other  things,  spreading  the  tech- 
-al  and  managerial  skills  of  modern  industry 
d  agriculture,  as  -well  as  the  provision  of 
nerican  goods  and  equipment  which  will  help 
;se  economies  progress. 


A  strong  and  expanding  domestic  economy  is, 
of  course,  essential  to  our  foreign  policy.  So 
is  an  expanding  foreign  trade. 

The  Balance-of-Payments  Problem 

You  are  familiar  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  with  which  we  are  struggling. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  large  reductions 
in  our  essential  overseas  defense  expenditures 
and  in  the  resources  needed  to  build  the  strength 
of  the  free  world  would  involve  grave  risks. 
No  international  agreement   which  has  been 
reached,  and  none  which  seems  likely  to  be 
achievable  in  the  immediate  future,  justifies 
letting  down  our  guard.    Although  they  differ 
as  to  pace  and  method,  both  of  the  leading 
branches  of  the  Communist  movement  remain 
committed  to  the  communization  of  the  world. 
A  central  objective  of  both  may  be  summed  up 
in  three  words :  "Yanks,  go  home."    When  we 
come  home,  the  Communists  begin  to  take  over. 
It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  cooperate  with  them 
by    slashing    our    overseas    expenditures    for 
defense  and  foreign  aid. 

Recent  cuts  in  the  aid  program,  if  sustained, 
would  be  a  matter  of  real  concern.  The  reduc- 
tion of  30  percent  in  the  President's  request  for 
military  assistance  funds  would  require  a  cut- 
back in  assistance  to  a  number  of  key  countries 
along  the  southern  rim  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bor- 
der. The  Alliance  for  Progress  reduction  of  25 
percent  signals  a  lack  of  U.S.  confidence  at  the 
very  time  that  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries  have  started  to  move  forward  and 
when  several  others  are  almost  ready  to  start. 
Other  reductions  would  further  impair  the  abil- 
ity of  the  President  to  protect  our  national  in- 
terests and  security. 

A  major  reason  cited  by  many  for  making 
these  cuts  is  the  adverse  balance  of  payments. 
But  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  most  recent 
reduction  by  the  House  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately $565  million  of  the  $585  million  cut 
would  have  been  spent  entirely  in  the  United 
States  for  American  goods  and  services.  Thus 
the  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  would  be 
insignificant. 

If  the  gap  in  our  balance  of  payments  is  to  be 
closed  without  serious  risks  to  our  security  and 
without  curbing  the  growth  of  the  free-world 
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economy,  it  must  be  done  mainly  by  expanding 
our  exports.  An  increase  of  only  10  percent  in 
our  current  export  volume  of  $21  billion  would 
be  a  substantial  contribution.  This  is  not  an 
impossible  goal — perhaps  it  is  too  modest — 
when  we  realize  that  our  exports  have  increased 
by  more  than  $5  billion  since  1959  and  that 
world  trade,  although  not  expanding  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  2  or  3  years  ago,  continues  to  grow. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  expanding 
our  exports.  In  this  highly  competitive  world, 
exports  cannot  be  self -generating ;  they  require 
hard  and  persistent  work.  The  main  job  is  for 
business.    But  the  Government  can  help. 

We  hope  that  negotiations  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  will  produce  mutually 
advantageous  reductions  in  tariffs. 

The  role  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  pro- 
moting American  exports  is  increasing.  In  1962 
our  foreign  aid  program,  including  sales  of 
farm  surpluses,  accounted  for  approximately 
$2.3  billion,  or  11.5  percent,  of  our  exports. 

Much  more  important,  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  helping  to  build  future  markets.  When 
nations  grow,  when  people  have  hope  for  the 
future,  freedom  advances — and  with  it  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
consequences  are  even  more  than  a  safer  and 
generally  better  world.  Economic  growth  in 
other  countries  means  a  larger  market  for 
American  goods. 

The  decade  of  the  1950's  was  marked  by  the 
tremendous  economic  resurgence  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  initially  aided  by  the 
United  States.  Their  economic  advance  meant 
not  only  that  our  aid  could  cease  but  that  our 
exports  could  continue  to  grow.  From  1950  to 
1962  our  exports  to  Europe  doubled.  In  the  last 
decade   our   exports   to   Japan   have   tripled. 

Many  of  the  less  developed  nations  which 
have  made  progress  toward  self-support  have 
at  the  same  time  increased  their  capacity  to 
buy  U.S.  exports.  This  should  be  a  continuing 
process.  If  we  in  the  United  States  are  alert, 
I  believe  that  our  commercial  trade  with  the 
less  developed  countries  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly over  the  long  run. 

And  we  should  not  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  aid  in  making  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  more  familiar  with  American 
goods  and  services.    The  returns  to  the  United 


States  will  be  measured  for  decades  to  com 
We  in  Government  are  fully  mindful  tbi 
as  one  of  our  ambassadors  put  it,  "There  is  ] 
substitute  for  the  direct  dialog  between  the  se 
er  and  the  buyer."  On  the  domestic  side,  t 
Department  of  Commerce  is  trying  energe 
cally  to  attract  more  American  firms,  especial 
medium-size  and  small  establishments,  into  t 
export  field  and  at  the  same  time  to  encoura 
those  already  engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  i 
crease  their  export  operations.  Outside  t 
United  States,  the  commercial  officers  and  sta 
of  our  Foreign  Service  carry  the  Governmen 
primary  trade  promotional  responsibilities 
overseas  markets. 

Government  Services  to  American  Business 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  at  home  a: 
abroad,  and  of  growing  opportunities  in  woi 
trade,  the  number  of  businessmen  calling  up 
our  posts  for  services,  personally  and  throu 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  increasi 
sharply.  A  recent  survey  of  71  Foreign  Serv 
posts  revealed  that  they  had  more  than  47,C 
American  business  visitors  in  1962,  compai 
with  some  37,000  during  1961 — an  increase 
28  percent  in  one  year  and  almost  double  i 
number  of  1960.  Local  business  callers  : 
creased  from  some  46,000  in  1961  to  65,000 
1962. 

In  addition  to  helping  business  visitors,  c 
commercial  staffs  must  handle  voluminous  bu 
ness  correspondence  and  prepare  a  variety 
reports  of  service  to  American  firms,  includi 
trade  opportunities,  World  Trade  Directory 
ports,  and  trade  contract  surveys.  They  i 
active  also  in  the  trade  promotional  aspects 
specialized  programs  of  the  Department 
Commerce  abroad,  namely,  the  Trade  Missi 
Program,  the  Trade  Center  Program,  and  1 
Trade  Fair  Program.  I  hope  you  are  findi 
these  activities  useful  to  you  and  that  you  ^ 
suggest  ways  in  which  they  can  be  improv 

The  Government's  efforts  abroad  to  prom 
exports  are  not  confined  to  our  commerc 
staffs.  Last  fall  I  instructed  our  chiefs  of  ir 
sion a  to  take  an  active  personal  part  in  assisti 


1  For  text  of  a  letter  of  Oct.  19,  1962,  from  Secret 
Rusk  to  American  ambassadors  abroad,  see  Buixe 
of  Nov.  5,  1962,  p.  682. 
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American    iirms   to   expand   export   markets. 
Since  then,  I  have  had  many  grat  i fying  reports. 
In  a  letter  of  August  2  of  this  year,2  I  pointed 
out  to  our  chiefs  of  mission  the  emphasis  which 
wo  in  Washington  attach  to  the  Export  Expan- 
sion Program  for  balance-of-payments  reasons. 
In  order  to  pinpoint  our  problems,  I  asked  that 
our  embassies  prepare  for  my  guidance  and  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  summary  of  the 
specific  ways  in  which  they  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  give  support  to  this  program.    I  also 
liked  for  fresh  information  on  particular  diffi- 
culties encountered   and   for  suggestions   for 
overcoming  these,  as  well  as  for  suggestions  for 
improving  our  export  expansion  work  as  a 
whole. 

Our  officers  abroad  are  accustomed  to  pursue 
their  duties  without  thought  to  fanfare  or 
public  recognition.  Against  this  background 
of  modesty,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  businessmen  are  writing  to 
us  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  services 
rendered  by  our  officers  abroad. 

I  could  cite  many  specific  examples  where 
trade  opportunities  submitted  by  our  posts  and 
publicized  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  led  to  new  transactions  valued  from  a  few 
dollars  to  several  million.  Naturally,  there  are 
many  tips  that  cannot  be  openly  advertised  for 
various  reasons,  including  the  protection  of  our 
trading  interests  in  highly  competitive  situa- 
tions until  they  conclude  their  contracts. 

Let  me  outline  a  typical  case.     Our  embassy 
in  country  x  learns  that  there  is  a  prospective 
ourchaser    for   certain    equipment.    Embassy 
officers  make  it  clear  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
ocal  government  and  industry  concerned  that 
Vmerican  companies  can  provide  this  equipment 
<nd  that  the  United  States  Government  is  in- 
erested  in  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  a  full  and 
'air  opportunity  to  compete  for  this  business. 
U  the  same  time  they  take  steps,  through  the 
department  of  Commerce,  to  alert  the  Ameri- 
an  producers.    They  establish  and  maintain 
lose  contacts  with  the  Cabinet  officers  whose 
linistries  must  approve  various  aspects  of  the 
ransactions  and  with  the  top  officials  of  the 
respective  purchasing  company,  as  well  as  with 
■any  senior  staff  officers  in  both  local  govern- 

1  For  text  see  ibid.,  Aug.  19, 1963,  p.  290. 


ment  and  industry.  In  due  course,  they  ar- 
range for  the  American  companies  concerned  to 
send  their  top  officials  to  country  x  to  conduct 
demonstrations  timed  for  the  greatest  impact  on 
the  contractual  discussions  and  decisions.  This 
is  the  sort  of  cooperation  which  produces  new 
business. 

I  feel  sure  that,  through  mutual  help,  busi- 
ness and  Government  can  further  improve  the 
Export  Expansion  Program.  I  wish  you  well 
in  your  present  deliberations. 

ADDRESS  BY  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER' 

I  join  with  the  President  and  with  the  distin- 
guished members  of  his  Cabinet  who  have  al- 
ready welcomed  you  to  this  conference.  The 
warmth  of  your  reception  is  a  good  measure  of 
the  great  value  which  all  of  us  in  Government 
attach  to  your  counsel  and  your  help.  The 
presence  here  of  so  many  distinguished  leaders 
of  commerce  and  industry  gives,  in  turn, 
heartening  evidence  of  your  appreciation  of 
the  central  importance  of  expanded  exports  to 
our  economy  and  our  position  in  the  world. 

We  value  highly  the  initiative  and— to  use  a 
word  which  is  heard  from  time  to  time  in 
Washington — the  vigor  of  American  enter- 
prise. We  should  like  to  see  it  directed  in- 
creasingly to  searching  out  new  markets  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  We  in  Govern- 
ment want  to  work  together  with  you  in  part- 
nership to  this  purpose. 

The  function  of  my  office— that  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations— is  to 
seek  a  general  and  very  substantial  reduction 
in  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade.  We  are 
preparing  for  negotiations  to  this  purpose  next 
year  in  Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— GATT, 
for  short. 

We  most  certainly  need  your  full  cooperation 
in  preparing  for  these  negotiations.  And  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  enlist 
outstanding  businessmen  in  the  work  of  our 
office. 

These  negotiations  will  be  the  most  important 
and    comprehensive    trade    talks    in    history. 

3  Mr.  Herter  is  the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations. 
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They  will  involve  more  than  50  nations, 
ranging  from  the  highly  industrialized  coun- 
tries which  border  the  North  Atlantic  to  many 
of  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  authority  to 
negotiate  is  contained  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  It  gives  him  the  power  to  reduce, 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  benefits,  virtually  the  en- 
tire range  of  our  tariffs  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent, staged  over  five  annual  installments.  In 
certain  cases  the  act  enables  the  President  to 
cut  tariffs  more  than  50  percent — indeed,  to 
eliminate  them  altogether.  It  gives  him  par- 
ticular authority  to  take  account  of  our  special 
trade  interests  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Finally,  the  trade  interests  of  the  less 
developed  countries  are  specifically  taken  into 
account. 

There  are  three  principal  goals  which  Con- 
gress sought  to  achieve  through  this  legislation : 

1.  To  increase  the  security  and  well-being  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  through 
the  expansion  of  trade,  with  the  consequent  ben- 
efits to  industries  and  workers. 

2.  To  strengthen  Atlantic  ties  and  enlarge  the 
area  of  interdependence  within  an  Atlantic 
community  and  with  industrialized  countries 
such  as  Britain,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Canada. 

3.  To  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the 
less  developed  nations  by  offering  access  to 
world  markets  for  their  products  and  encourag- 
ing commercial  policies  on  their  part  which  are 
conducive  to  their  own  development  and  to 
fruitful  world  trade. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  has  vested  my  of- 
fice with  primary  responsibility  in  preparing 
for  and  conducting  these  trade  negotiations. 
But  this  is  in  every  sense  a  team  effort,  involv- 
ing many  Departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, and  they  have  shared  generously  with  us 
their  rich  resources  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

We  have  a  powerful  bargaining  tool  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  But  that  does  not  by 
itself  assure  success.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
put  it  to  good  use,  and  we  have  begun  that  proc- 
ess in  the  past  few  months. 

The  first  major  milestone  on  the  road  to  next 
year's  negotiations  was  the  GATT  ministerial 


meeting  in  Geneva  this  spring.  High-rankinj 
representatives  of  50  nations  gathered  there  t 
lay  the  groundwork  for  next  year's  talks. 

Results  of  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting 

After  vigorous  and  far-ranging  discussior 
they  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 4  declai 
ing  that  a  significant  liberalization  of  worl< 
trade  is  desirable  and  that  comprehensive  negc 
tiations  to  this  end  should  be  held,  with  th 
widest  possible  participation.  They  should  b 
conducted,  it  was  decided,  on  a  most-favored 
nation  basis  and  in  accordance  with  the  prir 
ciple  of  reciprocity. 

The  resolution  also  provided  that  the  trad 
negotiations  should  cover  all  classes  of  product 
and  deal  not  only  with  tariffs  but  also  with  nor 
tariff  barriers.  It  was  further  decided  that  the 
should  be  based  upon  a  plan  for  substantial  an 
linear  tariff  reductions,  with  a  bare  minimum  o 
exceptions. 

In  this  connection,  the  issue  of  so-called  "dis 
parities"  was  raised  by  our  Common  Markt 
friends.  The  U.S.  and  the  Common  Mark< 
tariff  schedules  average  about  the  same.  Bu 
the  United  States  has  more  high  rates  and  moi 
low  rates,  while  the  Common  Market  tarii 
tend  to  be  bunched  in  the  middle  ranges.  Wha 
to  do  about  this  was  one  of  the  main  subjects  c 
discussion  at  the  Geneva  meeting.  In  the  enc 
a  compromise  was  worked  out,  in  the  followin 
language : 

In  those  cases  where  there  are  significant  disparity 
in  tariff  levels,  the  tariff  reductions  will  be  based  upo 
special  rules  of  general  and  automatic  application. 

In  presenting  this  language,  the  chairman  o 
the  conference,  Dr.  Hans  Schaffner  of  Switzei 
land,  added  for  the  record  that  disparitk 
which  are  "significant"  are  those  which  ai 
"meaningful  in  trade  terms"  and  that  this  is  t 
be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  agreemem 

The  ministers  further  resolved  that,  in  vie 
of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  world  trad 
the  negotiations  shall  provide  for  acceptabl 
conditions  of  access  to  world  markets  for  agr: 
cultural  products. 

It  was  decided,  finally,  that  every  effort  sha; 
be  made  to  reduce  barriers  to  the  exports  of  th 
less  developed  countries  but  that  the  fully  d< 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  24,  1963,  p.  995. 
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veloped  countries  cannot  expect  to  receive  rec- 
iprocity from  the  less  developed  ones. 
The  Geneva  meeting  took  action  to  put  its  de- 
als into  effect.    It  established  a  Trade  Nego- 
ons  Committee  and  instructed  it  to  prepare 
■  trade  negotiating  plan  in  keeping  with  the 
principles  it  had  set  forth.    Recognizing  that 
trade  in  some  major  agricultural  commodities 
presents  particularly  troublesome  problems,  it 
agreed  that  special  groups  on  cereals,  meats, 
md  possibly  dairy  products  should  work  on 
hem. 

The  principles  adopted  at  Geneva  represent  a 
new  and  creative  approach  to  negotiations 
mder  the  GATT.  Efforts  to  clear  away  non- 
uiff  barriers  are  to  be  coupled  with  tariff  ne- 
gotiations, thus  insuring  that  the  concessions 
riven  will  be  genuinely  meaningful  in  terms  of 
iberalizing  trade.  Also  for  the  first  time,  the 
genera]  approach  to  tariff  concessions  will  be  on 
m  equal,  linear  basis,  rather  than  by  negotiating 
•eductions  item  by  item.  This  new  plan  will 
rreatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  negotiators, 
r  will  also  result  in  wider  exchanges  of  tariff 
uts  by  putting  the  negotiations  on  a  broad 
>asis,  rather  than  the  haggling  involved  in  tedi- 
»us  and  time-consuming  decisions  for  or  against 
utting  each  of  several  thousand  individual 
terns. 

Two  issues  seem  likely  to  dominate  our  talks 
rith  our  trade  partners,  as  we  tool  up  for  next 
ear's  negotiations— the  disparities  question 
nd  trade  in  agriculture. 

Speaking  of  the  disparities  issue  at  the  close 
f  the  Geneva  meeting,  the  German  Vice  Chan- 
illor,  Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard,  commented  very 
ptlv.  "We  are  agreed  on  the  shell  of  an  egg. 
Hiat  will  be  in  the  egg,  we  do  not  know." 
This  is  precisely  what  we  have  been  seeking 
»  determine  in  the  Trade  Negotiations  Com- 
ittee.  It  met  in  Geneva  in  July  and  made 
x>d  progress  in  identifying  the  issues.  It  will 
sume  work  this  month,  and  we  look  forward 
•nfidently  to  an  eventual  and  mutually  satis- 
tctory  agreement. 

oblem  of  Trade  in  Agriculture 

In  the  longer  run,  the  problem  of  trade  in 
mcultural  products  is  likely  to  present  more 
fficulties.  From  the  beginning,  we  have  made 
clear  that  the  coming  trade  negotiations  can- 


not be  limited  to  industrial  goods.  The  level  of 
the  U.S.  exports  depends  to  an  important  de- 
gree on  our  overseas  markets  for  farm  products. 
In  the  Common  Market  alone,  our  agricultural 
market  amounted  to  almost  $1.2  billion  last 
year. 

Agriculture  has  always  raised  thorny  prob- 
lems in  international  trading  relationships.  It 
is  a  longstanding  problem,  and  the  time  is  over- 
due for  coming  to  grips  with  it.  In  so  doing, 
we  shall,  of  course,  have  to  take  a  long  and  hard 
look  at  our  own  farm  policies  and  practices. 

We  and  our  negotiating  partners  must  seek 
a  solution  which  will  take  account  of  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  everyone  concerned.  This  will 
require  a  real  effort  of  statesmanship.  We  must 
tackle  these  many  difficulties  as  problems  we 
share  in  common— and  deal  with  them  in  com- 
mon, and  not  simply  in  response  to  the  internal 
domestic  pressures  to  which  all  our  govern- 
ments are  subject.  Otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  we  can  move  forward  along  the  road 
to  partnership. 

We  have  already  experienced,  in  the  current 
dispute  over  poultry,  the  problems  involved  in 
dealing  with  agricultural  restrictions.     After 
seeking  for  over  a  year,  patiently  and  persist- 
ently, to  negotiate  the  reduction  of  the  heavy 
charges  imposed  upon  our  poultry  exports,  we 
have    been    compelled— reluctantly,    I    assure 
you— to   move   toward  restoring  the  balance 
through  the  withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions 
benefiting  the  EEC  [European  Economic  Com- 
munity] .    Last  month  we  announced  the  sched- 
uling of  public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding the  specific  items  on  which  we  would  act.5 
These  hearings  were  concluded  last  Thursday, 
and  their  results  are  now  being  analyzed.   When 
this  analysis  has  been  completed,  we  shall— 
unless,  as  we  would  much  prefer,  the  dispute 
can  be  otherwise  resolved  in  the  meantime — give 
the  member  nations  of  GATT  the  required  30 
days'  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  concessions  on 
the  items  selected. 

However,  we  must  not  let  our  current  con- 
cerns over  U.S.  relations  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket dominate  the  wider  trade  and  economic 
spectrum,  of  which  the  EEC  is  only  one  part. 

8  For  text  of  the  notice  of  a  public  hearing,  see  ibid., 
Aug.  26, 1963,  p.  331. 
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Japan,  Canada,  Britain  and  her  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Free  Trade  Association, 
and  other  industrialized  countries  all  have  an 
important  role  to  play.  I  was  heartened,  for 
example,  by  the  statement  on  Britain's  trade 
policy  which  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  recent- 
ly made  in  Stockholm.   He  said : 

To  expand  trade,  to  reduce  tariffs,  to  take  away 
barriers  to  trade  as  far  as  possible — quotas,  protec- 
tionism, and  all  the  rest  of  it — that  is  our  broad  pur- 
pose in  Great  Britain. 

I  have  heard  similar  views  expressed  every- 
where I  have  traveled  in  recent  months — in 
Japan,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  principal  capitals 
of  Europe — although,  to  be  candid,  I  have  also 
found   pockets   of   protectionism   everywhere. 

The  less  developed  countries  are  also  keenly 
interested  in  expanding  their  trade — in  a 
wholly  commendable  desire  to  earn  more  of 
their  own  way  in  the  world.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  GATT  meeting 
this  spring  was  the  very  active  part  they  took 
in  it.  And  they  are  likewise  taking  a  very 
lively  interest  in  preparations  for  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  which  is 
scheduled  for  next  spring.6 

Preparations  for  Tariff  Negotiations 

These  are  the  issues  which  will  face  us  in 
Geneva  next  year.  And  we  are  busy  here  in 
the  United  States  getting  ready  to  deal  with 
them. 

To  begin  with,  a  great  deal  of  detailed  work 
has  to  be  completed  in  order  to  define  clearly 
the  President's  tariff-reducing  authority.  To 
take  one  example,  he  has  the  authority  to  re- 
duce to  zero  tariffs  on  items  for  which  the  pres- 
ent duty  is  5  percent  or  less.  But  to  determine 
what  these  are  is  a  time-consuming  task.  Many 
such  items  carry  a  specific  tariff  rate  rather  than 
a  percentage  one,  and  many  of  these  have  not 
moved  in  trade  for  a  number  of  years.  Thus, 
the  Tariff  Commission  must  determine  what 
their  price  would  have  been  had  they  been 
traded  and  then  what  the  specific  rates  come 
to  in  percentage  terms. 

Nevertheless,  we  expect  that,  within  a  month 
or  so,  the  President  will  proclaim  a  "public 
list"  including  all  items  on  which  tariff  modifi- 
cations may  be  contemplated.    In  order  to  avoid 


the  taking  of  arbitrary  decisions  before  all  tl 
evidence  is  available,  it  has  been  decided  th: 
this  list  will  include  all  items  except  those  e: 
empted  by  statute. 

The  appearance  of  an  item  on  the  public  li 
merely  signifies  that  it  will  be  considered  f< 
possible  inclusion  among  the  items  on  the  negi 
dating  list.  This  latter  and  final  list  will  1 
compiled  after  the  conclusion  of  hearings  ( 
the  public  list  before  the  Tariff  Commission  ar 
the  Trade  Information  Committee,7  an  inte 
agency  committee  chaired  by  a  representati1 
of  my  office. 

We  view  these  hearings  as  the  fairest  way  < 
determining  what  the  real  economic  effect  < 
tariff  reductions  will  be.  Under  this  procedur 
every  American  industry  and  branch  of  agi 
culture  can  have  its  "day  in  court,"  so  to  spea 

The  President,  taking  into  account  advi 
from  the  Tariff  Commission,  from  my  office,  ar 
from  such  other  agencies  as  he  may  choose,  hi 
complete  discretion  under  the  Trade  Expansk 
Act  to  reserve  any  items  from  the  negotiation 
in  addition  to  those  reserved  by  law. 

Government  Needs  Help  of  Business  Leaders 

This  is  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  pi* 
to  do.  Equally  important  to  ultimate  succe 
in  these  negotiations  is  your  support  and  cooj 
eration  at  every  step  on  the  way. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  great  stake  th: 
you  as  businessmen  have  in  the  success  of  the 
negotiations.  They  could,  if  fruitful,  establii 
an  international  climate  for  trade  in  which  yc 
can  push  ahead  even  more  confidently  with  a 
export  drive  of  the  magnitude  you  are  discus 
ing  here  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  need  your  help,  first,  in  creating  the  kin 
of  atmosphere  here  in  America  which  will  pi 
us  in  the  strongest  possible  position  at  the  ba 
gaining  table,  by  establishing  beyond  any  re: 
sonable  doubt  the  credibility  of  our  dedicatic 
to  liberalizing  trade.  We  cannot  afford  to  ha) 
that  credibility  undermined  abroad  by  indu 
gence  in  protectionism  at  home. 

We  shall  need  your  more  specific  help  whe 


6  For  background,  see  ibid..,  July  29,  1963,  p.  173. 

7  For  text  of  regulations  of  the  Trade  Informati* 
Committee,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  26, 1963,  p.  330. 
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^e  Trade   Information   Committee  holds  its 
Barings.     While  any  matter  relevant  to  the 
rade  negotiations  can  be  brought  before  the 
unmittee,  we  should  like  its  hearings  to  focus 
irgely  upon  determining  which  foreign  tariffs 
ul  trade  restrictions  are  most  burdensome  to 
S.  exporters.     We  hope,  therefore,  that  you 
ill  take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
mre  with  us  this  vital  information,  which  your 
ratband  experience  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
niquely  qualifies  you  to  give. 
Through  the  Trade  Information  Committee, 
e  are  seeking  to  give  greater  importance  and 
nphasis  to  the  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
T.imittee  for  Reciprocity  Information.     I  am 
•ting  in  accord  with  the  emphasis  in  the  Trade 
xpansion  Act  on  the  requirement  that,  in  the 
>rformance  of  my  functions,  I  am  to  seek  in- 
•rmation  and  advice  from  the  representatives 
'  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.     The  Trade 
lformation  Committee  provides  one  meaning- 
channel  for  this  two-way  communication. 
What  is  good  for  America  is  good  for  busi- 
■ss,  and  vice  versa.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
g  this,  even  if  I  paraphrase  a  statement  which, 
len  Charlie  Wilson  made  it  some  years  ago, 
bjected  him  to  much  criticism— unfair  criti- 
m,  may  I  add. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  look  to  you,  as 
iders  in  business  and  industry,  for  help  and 
idance,  counsel  and  support,  in  this  common 
terprise  which  is  so  important  to  you  both  as 
sinessmen  and  as  prominent  citizens  of  the 
fited  States. 


S.  Regrets  EEC  Council  Action 
i  Poultry  Issue 

itement  by  Christian  A.  Herter 1 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  measures  to 
tore  reasonable  access  for  U.S.  poultry  to 
i  European  Economic  Community  have  not 

*  taken  by  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers, 
place  of  such  measures  (in  accordance  with 

•  information)  the  Council  has  proposed  that 

Released  to  the  press  on  Sept.  24.    Mr.  Herter  is 
President's    Special    Representative    for    Trade 
:otiations. 


the  U.S.  forgo  its  negotiating  rights  in  return 
for  a  small  and  uncertain  modification  of  poul- 
try levies. 

The  United  States  had  not  yet  received  a 
reply  to  its  offer  to  agree  on  adjudication  under 
GATT  auspices  of  the  amount  of  trade  affected 
by  the  EEC  restrictions. 

While  proceeding  with  its  preparations  for 
restoring  a  balance  of  tariff  concessions,  the 
United  States  continues  to  believe  that  accept- 
ance of  this  offer  would  minimize  the  trade  re- 
percussions of  the  poultry  issue. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters 
New  York,  September  28  through  November  30, 1962' 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  1963 
Notification  received  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratifica- 
tion: India,  July  29,  1963. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
*  und.    Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decem- 
TLA.S i  150lf'    Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Algeria,  September  26 
1963;  Uganda,  Mali,  September  27,  1963;  Guinea' 
Congo   (Leopoldville),  September  28,  1963. 
Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
.Reconstruction  and  Development.     Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  December  27,  1945     Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Algeria,  September  26 
1963 ;  Uganda,  Mali,  September  27,  1963 ;  Guinea 
Congo   (Leopoldville),  September  28,  1963 
Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Develop- 
S'  ^ciation.    Done  at  Washington  January  26, 
I960.    Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960     TIAS 
4607. 

Signatures  and  acceptances:  Central  African  Repub- 
lic A'??U,.St  27'  1963;  Mauritania,  September  10, 
™ 6?fLDahomey'  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  September 
lo,  19b3. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at  Moscow 
August  5,  1963.1 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  September  24, 
1963. 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Guatemala,  Mala- 
gasy Republic,  September  23,  1963 ;  Niger,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1963 ;  Ecuador,  September  27,  1963. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea. 
Done  at  London  June  17,  I960.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Paraguay,  September  11, 1963. 

Trade 

Spain  accepted  on  June  SO,  1963,  the  following  instru- 
ments by  accepting  protocol  of  accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
annexes  and  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  March 
7,  1955.  Entered  into  force  January  23,  1959.  TIAS 
4186. 

Third  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Denmark 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany).  Done  at 
Geneva  July  15,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 19, 1956.    TIAS  3629. 

Fourth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  Norway) .  Done  at  Geneva 
July  15, 1955.    TIAS  3630. 

Fifth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  Sweden) .  Done  at  Geneva 
July  15, 1955.  Entered  into  force  September  19, 1956. 
TIAS  3631. 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  December  3,  1955.1 

Sixth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1956.  Entered  into  force  June  30, 
1956.    TIAS  3591. 

Seventh  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Austria 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany).  Done  at 
Bonn  February  19,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August 
21,1959.    TIAS  4324. 

Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.1 

Eighth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Cuba  and 
the  United  States).  Done  at  Habana  June  20,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  June  29,  1957.     TIAS  3882. 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  30, 
1957.1 

Eighth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  February  18, 
1959.1 

Ninth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  August  17, 
1959.1 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended    (68  Stat.  455;   7  U.S.C. 


1701-1709),  with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  1 
de  Janeiro  September  11,  1963.  Entered  into  to 
September  11, 1963. 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1961, 
amended  (TIAS  4806,  5301),  governing  the  cooi 
nation  of  pilotage  services  on  the  Great  Lakes  t 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Effected  by  exchange  of  no 
at  Washington  August  23  and  September  10,  li 
Entered  into  force  September  10,  1963. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  March 
and  29,  1955  (TIAS  3230),  so  as  to  provide 
additional  investment  guaranties  authorized  by  r 
United  States  legislation.  Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Quito  September  4, 1963.  Entered  into  fo 
September  4,  1963. 

Peru 

Agricultural  commodity  agreement.  Signed  at  Wa 
ington  September  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force  S 
tember  23,  1963. 

Tunisia 

Agreement    amending    the    agricultural    commodit 
agreement  of  September  14,  1962  (TIAS  5190). 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tunis  September 
1963.    Entered  into  force  September  13,  1963. 


Not  in  force. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  23-29 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  September  23  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
476  of  September  17  and  482  of  September  20. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*485    9/23    U.S.  participation  in  international 

conferences. 
*486    9/23    Hummel  designated  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs    (biographic  de 
tails). 

Williams:     "Women    in    the    New 
Africa." 

Visit  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of 
Ethiopia. 

Schaetzel:   "The  Nuclear  Problem 
and  Atlantic  Interdependence." 

Manning:  "Policy  and  People"  (as- 
delivered  text). 

U.S.-Japan  Conference  on  Cultural 
and  Educational  Interchange. 

U.S.-Spain  joint  declaration  on  co- 
operation. 

Vice    President    Johnson    to    open 
Food  and  Agriculture  Exposition 
at  Amsterdam. 
f495    9/27    Cleveland:  "Health  for  Peace  and 
Vice  Versa." 

♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


f487 

9/24 

*488 

9/24 

f489 

9/26 

|490 

9/26 

491 

9/26 

|492 

9/26 

493 

9/27 
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Strengthening  the  International  Monetary  System 


Following  are  texts  of  remarks  by  President 
Kennedy  and  statements  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Billon  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W.  Ball  before  the  Boards  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  which  held  their  annual 
meetings  at  Washington,  D.G.,  September  30- 
October  If.. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  SEPTEMBER  30 

White  House  press  release   September  30  ;  as-delivered  text 

Mr.  Dillon,  gentlemen:  This  is  the  second 
time  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  wel- 
come you  to  Washington,1  and  I  do  so  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Yours  is  a 
very  vital  role  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Your  contribution  to  financial  and  economic  sta- 
bility among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  results  of  these  efforts  will 
determine  in  a  very  large  measure  whether  or 

1  For  text  of  remarks  made  by  President  Kennedy  on 
Sept.  20,  1962,  see  Btjixetin  of  Oct.  15,  1962,  p.  573. 


how  much  each  nation  can  use  its  resoui 
generous  as  they  are,  in  the  best  interests  o  i 
of  our  people. 

Since  I  last  met  with  you,  we  have  suffi 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Ir  i 
national  Monetary  Fund,  Per  Jacobsson.  < 
served  the  Fund  with  skill  and  dedication, 
combined  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  with  £: 
humor.  We  will  miss  him,  but  the  indeli 
mark  that  he  left  upon  your  work  and  upon 
monetary  systems  of  the  world  and  upon 
IMF  will  continue  to  guide  us. 

To  his  successor,  Mr.  Pierre-Paul  Schweit 
I  extend  my  best  wishes  as  he  now  guides 
Fund.  We  are  grateful  to  France  for  relea: 
him  for  this  service.  His  broad  talents 
experience  equip  him  admirably  for  the  he 
responsibilities  which  now  press  upon  him. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  the  Bank  was  able  to  :i 
a  talented  successor  to  Mr.  Eugene  Black. 
Black's  genius  helped  give  this  institution 
best  reputation  any  bank  or  banker  can  hav 
reputation  for  combining  prudence  with  c 
structive  generosity.    I  am  pleased  that 
George  Woods  has  been  selected  to  sustain  1 
tradition. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  architects 
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institutions  met  to  design  an  international 
inking  structure,  the  economic  life  of  the 
orld  was  polarized  in  overwhelming,  and  even 
taming,  measure  on  the  United  States.  So 
ere  the  world's  monetary  reserves.  The 
'nited  States  had  the  only  open  capital  in  the 
orld  apart  from  that  of  Switzerland.  Sixty 
Broent  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the  world  were 
ore  in  the  United  States.  The  war-torn  na- 
10ns  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East  faced  difficult 
ttka  of  reconstruction  with  depleted  and  in- 
lequate  capital  resources.  There  was  a  need 
to  redistribution  of  the  financial  resources  of 
<■  world  and  the  financial  strength  of  the  free 
orld.  And  there  was  an  equal  need  to  organ- 
e  ■  flow  of  capital  to  the  impoverished  and 

^developed  countries  of  the  world. 
All  this  has  come  about,  It  did  not  come 
oout  by  chance  but  by  conscious  and  deliberate 
id  responsible  planning.  Under  the  Marshall 
!;tn  and  its  successors,  liberal  assistance  was 
iven  to  the  more  advanced  nations  to  help  re- 
lore  their  industrial  plant,  and  development 

3  were  given  to  less  developed  countries, 
i  addition,  private  American  capital  was  made 
edy  available,  and  there  was  a  steady  liberal- 
it  ion  of  our  trade  policies.  In  this  effort, 
nir  institution  and,  more  recently,  a  growing 
imber  of  industrialized  countries  have  played 
a  increasingly  important  role. 
We  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  eco- 

tmic  and  financial  interdependence.  The  rise 
trading  blocs  such  as  the  Common  Market 
ers  a  new  and  greater  challenge  for  trade  lib- 
ulization.  The  United  States  has  prepared 
elf  to  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities 
1  legislation  permitting  an  unprecedented  re- 
•tion  of  trade  restrictions  and  trade  barriers. 
Y  ?o]d  reserves  are  a  healthy  but  not  exces- 
W  40  percent  of  the  world's  holdings. 

le  Balance-of-Pay merits  Problem 

Urgely  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  this  na- 

n  today  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  bring  our 

^national  accounts  into  equilibrium  and  to 

intain  the  necessary  strength  behind  the  dol- 

•    This  is  not  merely,  I  believe,  in  our  in- 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  those  who 

e  placed  their  faith  in  the  dollar. 

To  this  end  we  have  taken  several  steps  to 
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reduce  the  drain  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

First,  we  are  making  a  major  effort  to  in- 
crease our  exports  in  the  flow  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations.2 

Secondly,  we  are  initiating  further  savings 
in  our  overseas  dollar  expenditures. 

Third,  we  are  seeking  to  slow  down  the  very 
rapid  increase  in  overseas  demands  on  our  capi- 
tal markets  as  well  as  to  retard  the  outflow  of 
short-term  capital  resulting  from  interest  rate 
differentials. 

Fourth,  we  intend  to  maintain  stable  prices 
and  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  investment 
here  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  seek  by  precipitous  acts  to  improve 
our  position  at  the  expense  of  others.  We  do 
seek  by  comprehensive  effort,  consistent  with 
our  international  responsibilities,  to  reduce  out- 
flows which  are  weakening  our  capacity  to  serve 
the  world  community.  In  short,  every  nation 
in  the  world  has  a  direct  interest,  for  the  dollar 
is  an  international  currency  and  the  security  of 
the  dollar  therefore  involves  the  securitv  of  us 
all. 

The  operations  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Eecon- 
struction  and  Development,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  and  the  International 
Development  Association  all  play  important 
roles  in  this  effort.  Their  techniques  of  cooper- 
ative action  and  the  availability  of  their  re- 
sources permit  capital  to  be  deployed  around 
the  world  in  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
manner. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
balance  of  payments,3  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  for  the  first  time  entered  into 
a  standby  arrangement  with  the  Fund.  The 
attendance  of  all  of  you  at  this  meeting  under- 
scores the  extent  of  world  involvement  in  these 
institutions  and  the  determination  for  so  many 
nations  to  work  together  for  mutual  strength. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  so  many  fields 
and  we  have  done  it,  it  seems  to  me,  with  such 
success  in  recent  months  and  years  that  I  am 
confident  that  that  intimate  association  will 
continue  to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

2  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  14,  1963,  p.  595. 

3  For  text  of  the  President's  message  of  July  18,  1963, 
see  ibid.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  250. 
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During  the  past  year  many  of  you  have  co- 
operated either  through  the  international  orga- 
nizations or  through  your  own  central  banks 
in  an  improved  approach  to  the  problems  of 
foreign  exchange  and  gold  markets.  Credit 
facilities  and  reserve-holding  techniques  have 
been  improved.  The  international  monetary 
systems  met  with  ease  the  Cuban  crisis  last 
autumn,  the  strains  upon  sterling  early  in  1963, 
and  the  evidence  that  our  own  payments  situ- 
ation had  not  developed  as  well  as  we  hoped 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  This  performance 
has  benefited  every  nation,  large  and  small,  but 
success  should  not,  I  believe,  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  inaction.  This  nation — the  United 
States — must  continue  its  efforts  to  meet  the 
balance-of-payments  problems  now  confront- 
ing us,  and  we  must  all  assure  ourselves  by 
preparations  now  that  we  will  be  ready  to  meet 
the  international  monetary  problems  of  the 
future. 

Increasing  International  Liquidity 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  studies  of  these 
problems  and  of  appropriate  measures  to  deal 
with  them  are  about  to  be  launched.  There  is 
a  sharp  distinction,  however,  between  long- 
term  questions  of  international  liquidity  and 
the  current  problems  of  international  imbal- 
ance. We  do  not  intend  to  neglect  the  latter 
while  pursuing  the  former. 

This  Government  considers  our  tax  reduction 
and  reform  program  which  has  recently  been 
approved  by  one  House  of  the  Congress  to  be 
the  most  important  action  that  Congress  can 
take  now  to  improve  our  long-range  position. 
It  should  help  attract  capital  investment,  im- 
prove our  ability  to  sell  goods  and  services  in 
world  markets,  stimulate  the  growth  of  our 
economy  and  the  employment  of  our  people, 
give  greater  freedom  to  monetary  policy,  and 
play  a  vital  supporting  role  in  our  determina- 
tion to  achieve  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

In  other  areas,  including  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  and  the  other  steps  that  I  have 
noted,  and  the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations, 
we  are  proceeding  in  our  efforts  to  bring  our 
payments   into   balance.    We   are   proceeding 


with  caution.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  elf 
of  our  actions  on  our  friends,  but  no  one  she 
confuse  caution  with  any  lack  of  determinai 
We  are  determined  to  do  whatever  must  be  d 
in  the  interest  of  this  country  and,  indeed 
the  interest  of  all  to  protect  the  dollar  as  a  ( 
vertible  currency  at  its  current  fixed  rate. 

We  are  determined — and  I  believe  in  your 
terest  as  well  as  our  own — to  maintain  the  1 
relationship  of  gold  and  the  dollar  at  the  p 
ent  price  of  $35  an  ounce,  and  I  can  assure 
we  will  do  just  that. 

We  recognize  that  the  reserve  position 
other  countries  is  a  mirror  image  of  our  o' 
and  as  the  United  States  moves  toward  equi 
rium,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  others  to 
crease  their  reserves.  Some  nations  will 
more  handicapped  than  others,  but  no  nai 
should  be  forced  to  make  drastic  alteration 
its  domestic  and  trading  policy  because  of  sh 
run  movements  in  its  reserve  position. 
United  States,  therefore,  stands  ready  to  = 
port  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
increase  international  liquidity. 

Patience  will  be  required  in  working  outtl 
matters.  The  balance  of  payments  is  no 
problem  to  be  cured  by  a  single  all-puq 
medicine.  Each  country  is  challenged  to  1 
the  appropriate  blend  of  fiscal,  monetary,  tr-f 
and  other  policies  that  will  enable  interest 
play  its  proper  role  in  sustaining  rather  t 
straining  the  system  of  international  payme 
But  patience  is  not  the  enemy  of  progress,  i 
I  think  the  last  20  years  have  provided  imp 
sive  proof  of  the  benefits  of  international  fin 
cial  cooperation.  We  are  linked  so  clo; 
together;  our  economies  are  tied  so  intimat 
It  is  so  essential  that  all  of  our  people  ben 
and  prosper  that  I  am  confident  that  you  g 
tlemen  who  occupy  a  position  of  high  resp 
sibility,  working  intimately  together, 
maintain  our  system  so  that  we  remain  its  n 
ter.  For  us  to  move  in  an  opposite  direct 
of  course,  would  be  not  only  distressing 
inimical  to  our  common  interest. 

The  men  who  gathered  at  Bretton  Wood; 
years  ago  were  criticized  by  both  those  who  i 
that  no  institutions  were  needed  and  those  t 
said  nothing  useful  could  be  done.  Their  efl 
and  the  success  which  crowned  it  are  a  warn 
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>th    against   pessimism    and    excessive    self- 
tisfaction. 

Today  we  all  believe  in  the  achievements  of 
telligent  cooperation;  and  under  the  wise  and 
urinative  leadership  of  the  Governors  here 
sembled,  I  feel  sure  this  cooperation  can  be 
jlarged  and  extended.    There  is  no  more  im- 
int  croup,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  free  world 
ian  you  gentlemen  who  are  here;  no  group  it 
ferns  to  me  bears  greater  responsibility.     If 
"i  are  able  to  conduct  your  affairs  with  suc- 
it  benefits  all  of  the  people  all  around  the 
•.  and  therefore  we  regard  this  meeting  as 
]  i  haps  the  most  important  that  takes  place  in 
(i  Capital  this  year.    Your  success  will  make 
]  ssible  all  of  the  great  efforts  of  the  free  world 
uich  have  had  such  an  astonishing  and,  I 
tjnk,  dazzling  effect  upon  international  rela- 
and  the  security  of  the  West.    Our  role, 
jrefore,  I  regard  as  essential,  and  we  believe 
jthe  achievements  of  a  determined  and  intelli- 
,dit  cooperation  which  will  benefit  all  of  our 
pple. 

1  look  forward  in  the  years  ahead  to  con- 
1  progress,  to  continued  gain,  to  continued 
e  mansion  toward  the  goal  of  economic  health 
f  all  nations,  for  this  goal— second  in  urgency 
tube  quest  for  peace,  only  to  the  necessity  of 
Woe— is  surely  indispensable  to  the  free  world, 
.adies  and  gentlemen,  I  greet  you  with  great 
nsf action  and  we  wait  on  your  deliberations 
~\h  great  hope  and  confidence.     Thank  you. 


" 


S'lTEMENT  BY  MR.  DILLON,  OCTOBER  1 

t  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  you  to  join 
*  I  me  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late,  great 
qeague  and  good  friend,  Per  Jacobsson. 
t  nly  dedicated  throughout  his  long  and  dis- 
lruished  career  to  the  cause  of  financial  stabil- 
j3  he  guided  the  International  Monetary  Fund 

J  a  deep  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
e  i ties  of  his  times.     The  responsibilities  of 

»aging  Director  have  now  passed  into  the 
lible  hands  of  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer.  His 
jngness  to  assume  these  duties  provides  us 
r"  fresh  assurance  that  the  Fund,  building 

s  current  strength  and  influence  at  the  cen- 
« )f  the  international  monetary  system,  will 
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successfully  meet  the  fresh  challenges  that  lie 
ahead. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the  Fund 
family  an  unusually  large  number  of  new  mem- 
bers, bringing  our  group  to  more  than  100.     The 
election  of  a  19th  Executive  Director,  who  will 
cast  the  votes  of  a  group  of  the  many  new  Afri- 
can members,  is  symbolic  of  the  increasing  use- 
fulness of  the  Fund  to  the  emerging  nations. 
I  am  sure  that  each  of  these  new  members 
will  profit  from  the  important  assistance  the 
Fund  can  render  to  their  further  development 
through  its  expanding  program  of  technical 
assistance  in  the  areas  of  central  banking  and 
fiscal  practices  and  policies,  through  its  regular 
consultations,  and  by  providing  timely  financial 
support  for  well-conceived  stabilization  pro- 
grams.    In   addition,   the   new    compensatory 
financing  facilities  announced  last  March  mark 
an  important  and  constructive  advance  in  the 
services  available  to  members  heavily  dependent 
upon  exports  of  primary  commodities. 

These  activities  in  support  of  balanced,  dy- 
namic growth  are,  of  course,  complemented  by 
those  of  the  Fund's  companion  Bretton  Woods 
institution,  the  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates, 
now  under  the  able  direction  of  George  Woods. 
I  should  mention  particularly  at  this  year's 
meeting  the  work  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  whose  activities  in  so  short 
a  span  of  time  offer  so  much  promise  for  the 
future.  Action  by  the  Part  I  countries  on  the 
proposals  for  increasing  its  resources  will  mark 
another  milestone  in  the  work  to  which  it  is 
dedicated  and  in  which  we  are  all  joined 
together. 

The  successive  annual  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  have  expertly  traced 
the  evolution  of  our  international  monetary 
system  since  World  War  II.  They  have  also 
made  clear  that  new  problems  have  a  way  of 
emerging  as  older  ones  are  solved.  The  report 
for  1963  is  no  exception.  In  particular,  it  deals 
at  some  length  with  the  adequacy  of  existing 
arrangements  for  providing  international  li- 
quidity during  the  coming  years.  The  authors 
point  out  that  liquidity  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  the  aggregate  of  official  holdings  of  gold  or 
foreign  exchange,  and  they  review  the  progress 
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made  in  recent  years — in  considerable  part 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fund  itself — in  sup- 
plementing these  resources  with  international 
credit.  But  the  report  also  recognizes  that  the 
needs  of  nations  for  assured  means  of  financing 
balance-of-payments  deficits — either  by  draw- 
ing upon  a  stock  of  liquid  assets  or  by  means  of 
borrowing — can  be  expected  to  increase  over 
time.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  United  States  is  nar- 
rowed and  closed,  that  deficit  will  no  longer 
contribute  to  the  liquidity  of  other  nations  in  the 
manner  and  magnitude  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  Fund's  report  has  now  been  supple- 
mented by  the  thoughtful  and  important  state- 
ment of  its  new  Managing  Director.  Mr. 
Schweitzer  indicated  that  the  Fund  expects  to 
study  the  problem  of  international  liquidity  and 
has  expressed  the  Fund's  readiness  to  cooperate 
with  others  in  such  a  study.  He  points  out 
that  studies  of  this  problem  are  timely  even 
though  there  is  at  present  no  sign  of  any  short- 
age in  international  liquidity.  He  has  also 
given  us  his  view  that  the  Fund  should  be  at 
the  center  of  whatever  strengthening  of  the 
international  monetary  system  may  prove  to 
be  desirable.  The  United  States  finds  itself 
in  general  agreement  with  all  of  these  thoughts. 

But  in  discussing  this  matter  I  would  like  to 
make  one  point  crystal  clear :  The  United  States 
does  not  view  possible  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  supplying  international  liquidity 
as  relieving  it  of  the  compelling  and  immediate 
task  of  reducing  its  own  payments  deficit.  In- 
deed, it  is  largely  the  prospect  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  United  States  payments  deficit  that 
makes  it  necessary  and  advisable  to  undertake 
these  studies. 

The  Process  of  International  Adjustment 

Nor  can  the  provision  of  appropriate  facili- 
ties for  international  liquidity  relieve  nations 
of  their  joint  responsibilities  for  effective  and 
timely  action  to  eliminate  such  imbalances  in 
trade  and  payments  as  may  arise  in  the  future. 
In  a  world  of  fixed  exchange  rates  and  con- 
vertible currencies,  deficits  and  surpluses 
emerge  from  a  wide  variety  of  causes,  both 
domestic  and  international.  The  necessity  to 
make  cash  outlays  for  defense  and  aid,  shifts 


in  the  basic  pattern  of  demand  for  inter 
tionally  traded  goods,  the  development  of  l 
products,  resources,  and  production  techniq 
(and  developments  in  capital  markets)  can 
just  as  important  as  changes  in  average  pi 
levels  and  aggregate  demand  within  counti 

The  adjustments  necessary  to  correct  tlj 
deficits  and  surpluses  take  time  if  they  art 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion,  without  d: 
aging  consequences  for  either  domestic  gro- 
and  stability  or  the  free  flow  of  trade  am 
nations.  That  is  why,  as  part  of  the  adj 
ment  process,  a  country  experiencing  deft 
needs  reserves  to  draw  upon,  or  credit  tha 
can  rely  upon.  That  is  also  why  a  country 
ceiving  the  counterpart  in  surpluses  needs 
sets  of  assured  value,  in  amounts  and  fo 
that  will  not  disrupt  its  own  economy.  Bu 
the  last  analysis,  without  effective  adjustnu 
by  both  deficit  and  surplus  countries  no  amo 
of  liquidity  will  enable  us  to  achieve  the  mul 
benefits  of  a  closely  integrated  world  econc 
within  a  framework  of  steady  growth  aco 
panied  by  monetary  stability. 

The  challenge  implicit  in  this  situatior 
clear.  Side  by  side  with  our  studies  of  poss 
liquidity  needs,  we  must  consciously  seek 
means  of  improving  the  process  of  inter 
tional  adjustment  itself,  while  preserving 
separate  abilities  to  meet  our  respective  don 
tic  needs. 

This  is  a  large  order,  but  one  that  is  t 
within  our  capacities.  Much  has  been  lear 
from  the  experience  of  recent  years.  We  h 
come  to  recognize  that  in  shaping  dome 
policies  and  choosing  from  the  various  t< 
available  for  use,  their  varying  impact  u; 
our  external  accounts  and  upon  those  of 
trading  partners  must  be  taken  fully  into 
count.  There  is  greater  awareness  of  the  n 
to  identify  and  eliminate  those  market  ri| 
ities  that  inhibit  the  process  of  adjustmi 
And  we  are  learning  that  new  techniques 
be  developed  for  assisting  the  process  of  adj 
ment  that  are  consistent  with  domestic  g( 
and  competitive  markets. 

Much  of  this  can  be  illustrated  by  anal; 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States,  facec 
we  are  with  the  twin  tasks  of  achieving  m 
rapid  growth  at  home  while  simultaneoi 
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IMF  "Group  of  10"  Agrees  To  Undertake 
of  International  Monetary  System 

The  following  statement  teas  issued  at  Washing- 
ton on  October  2  on  behalf  of  the  -'Group  of  10" 
members  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  by  the 
chairman  of  the  group,  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  Ministers  and  Cen- 
tral Bank  Governors  of  the  10  countries  (Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
ds,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
.tes)  participating  in  the  agreement  of  December 
1961  *  to  supplement  the  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  met  in  Washington,  together 
with  Mr.  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund.     In  this  meeting,  they  discussed  the 
international  payments  situation  and  reviewed  the 
functioning  of  the  international  monetary  system 
|  now  and  in  the  future  in  the  light  of  their  common 
I  aims  as  reflected  in  the  Fund's  Charter. 

2.  They  agreed  that  the  removal  of  the  imbalances 
still  existing  in  the  external  accounts  of  some  major 
countries  was  the  most  important  objective  to  be 
pursued  over  the  near  future.    For  this  reason  they 
welcomed  the  recent  efforts  of  certain  deficit  coun- 
tries to  improve  their  balances  of  payments,  as  well 
|  as  actions  by  a  number  of  countries  designed  to  re- 
(  duce  or  remove  surpluses,  as  evidence  of  progress 
toward   a   better   basic   international    equilibrium. 
The  Ministers  and  Governors  reaffirmed  the  objec- 
tive of  reaching  such  balance  at  high  levels  of  eco- 
i  nomic  activity  with  a  sustainable  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  in  a  climate  of  price  stability. 

3.  In  examining  the  functioning  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  the  Ministers  and  Gover- 
nors noted  that  the  present  national  reserves  of 
member  countries,  supplemented  as  they  are  by  the 
(resources  of  the  IMF,  as  well  as  by  a  network  of 
bilateral  facilities,  seemed  fully  adequate  in  present 
circumstances  to  cope  with  possible  threats  to  the 

stability  of  the  international  payments  system.    In 

i- — . 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29, 1962,  p. 
187. 


Study 

this  connection,  the  Ministers  reviewed  the  "General 
Arrangements  To  Borrow"  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  reiterated  their  determination 
that  these  resources  would  be  available  for  decisive 
and  prompt  action. 

4.  In  reviewing  the  longer-run  prospects,  the  Min- 
isters and  Governors  agreed  that  the  underlying 
structure  of  the  present  monetary  system— based  on 
fixed  exchange  rates  and  the  established  price  of 
gold — has  proven  its  value  as  the  foundation  for 
present  and  future  arrangements.  It  appeared  to 
them,  however,  to  be  useful  to  undertake  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  outlook  for  the  functioning  of 
the  international  monetary  system  and  of  its  proba- 
ble future  needs  for  liquidity.  This  examination 
should  be  made  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
possible  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  future  needs 
for  reserves  and  for  supplementary  credit  facilities 
which  may  arise  within  the  framework  of  national 
economic  policies  effectively  aiming  at  the  objectives 
mentioned  in  paragraph  2.  The  studies  should  also 
appraise  and  evaluate  various  possibilities  for  cover- 
ing such  needs. 

5.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  have  noted  with 
approval  the  statement  by  the  Managing  Director 
that  the  International  Monetary  Fund  will  develop 
and  intensify  its  studies  of  these  long-run  questions. 
They,  for  their  part,  have  now  instructed  their 
Deputies  to  examine  these  questions,  and  to  report 
to  them  on  the  progress  of  their  studies  and  dis- 
cussions over  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  They 
requested  the  Deputies  in  carrying  out  these  studies 
to  maintain  close  working  relations  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  with  other  interna- 
tional bodies  concerned  with  monetary  matters. 
Any  specific  suggestions  resulting  from  the  studies 
by  the  Deputies  will  be  submitted  to  the  Ministers 
and  Governors  for  consideration. 

6.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  believe  that  such 
an  examination  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem will  further  strengthen  international  financial 
cooperation,  which  is  the  essential  basis  for  the  con- 
tinued successful  functioning  of  the  system. 


-sing  the  troublesome  gap  in  our  balance  of 
wments.  And  many  of  the  lessons  of  this 
>:>erience,  I  believe,  will  prove  sooner  or  later 
<>e  more  generally  applicable  to  the  problems 
)  international  adjustment. 
Uisiness  activity  in  the  United  States  has 
Ktinued  to  expand  over  the  past  year  at  a 
a-ly   steady   pace.     Total   output   has   now 


reached  a  rate  of  over  $585  billion  a  year— in 
real  terms  more  than  13  percent  above  the  level 
of  early  1961. 

Measured  against  other  peacetime  expan- 
sions of  the  past  40  years,  this  performance  has 
been  encouraging.  All  but  one  of  these  recov- 
ery periods  have  now  been  equaled  or  exceeded 
in  terms  of  percentage  increase  in  output,  and 
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that  single  exception  took  place  only  after  the 
steep  declines  in  production  during  the  early 
1930's.  Prices  of  manufactured  goods  have  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  during  the  current 
expansion,  extending  the  period  of  stability 
that  has  existed  since  1958.  However,  unem- 
ployment is  still  excessive.  And  we  are  not 
fully  utilizing  our  available  savings  or  our  ex- 
isting productive  plant  capacity.  True,  invest- 
ment activity  has  risen  in  response  to  increases 
in  demand  and  to  measures  introduced  a  year 
ago  to  liberalize  the  tax  treatment  of  deprecia- 
tion and  provide  an  investment  tax  credit.  But 
new  investment  still  remains  below  the  levels 
required  to  support  a  full  employment  economy 
and  to  assure  the  position  of  our  industry 
among  the  leaders  in  technological  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  our  overall  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  responded  slowly  to  the  series  of 
measures  we  have  undertaken  since  1961.  The 
overall  deficit  was  reduced  to  $2.2  billion  in 
1962,  from  $3.9  billion  in  1960,  and  $2.4  billion 
in  1961.  But  the  deficit  grew  markedly  larger 
during  the  first  half  of  1963. 

When  this  situation  first  became  apparent,  we 
made  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  our  entire 
balance-of-payments  program,  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  series  of  decisions  announced  by  the 
President  on  July  18.  Resulting  programs  now 
underway  will,  by  the  end  of  next  year,  bring  a 
reduction  of  $1  billion  in  the  annual  rate  of 
dollar  expenditures  abroad  for  defense,  aid,  and 
other  Government  programs.  Savings  of 
similar  magnitude  are  also  expected  on  capital 
account  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  interest 
equalization  tax  and  the  firmer  structure  of 
short-term  interest  rates  accompanying  the 
recent  one-half  percent  increase  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  discount  rate.  We  can  already  see  indi- 
cations that  the  deterioration  in  our  accounts 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  being  arrested. 

These  new  actions  will  complement  and  rein- 
force the  longer  run  measures  we  have  been 
taking  to  achieve  both  external  balance  and 
more  rapid  domestic  growth.  Basic  to  our 
strategy  for  achieving  these  twin  goals  is  a 
broad  program  of  individual  and  corporate  tax 
reduction  totaling  $11  billion,  which,  after  pas- 
sage by  our  House  of  Representatives  last  week, 
is  now  before  our  Senate.     It  will  provide  an 


impetus  to  the  domestic  economy  in  a  main 
consistent  with  our  international  position, 
will  give  increased  flexibility  to  our  moneta 
authorities  in  meeting  balance-of-paymenta 
quirements.     The  added  incentives  for  use 
capital  in  the  United  States  will  enhance  t 
relative  attractiveness  of  investment  here  i 
Americans  and  foreigners  alike.     At  the  sai 
time,  the  increased  productivity  associated  wi 
rising  investment,  together  with  greater  in« 
tives  to  develop  and  market  new  products  a 
to  apply  more  rapidly  the  fruits  of  our  v; 
research  capabilities,  will  reinforce  the  effo 
we  are  making  to  increase  our  exports. 

Expanding  Production 

Our  ability  to  expand  production — which 
implicit  in  our  current  unemployment,  in  o 
rapidly  growing  labor  force,  and  in  our  mar° 
of  underutilized  industrial  capacity — provic 
protection  against  upward  price  pressures 
the  stimulus  from  the  tax  program  takes  ho' 
Meanwhile  we  are  continuing  successfully 
finance  our  budgetary  deficit  outside  the  ban 
ing  system.  For  instance,  in  the  year  tli 
ended  August  31,  the  latest  date  for  which  fi 
ures  are  available,  the  combined  holdings 
Government  debt  in  the  hands  of  our  Fedei 
Reserve  and  commercial  banks  declined 
more  than  $114  billion.  We  have  also  ma 
further  progress  in  improving  the  maturi 
structure  of  our  marketable  debt.  As  a  rest 
of  our  latest  advance  refunding,  the  average  li 
of  that  debt  exceeded  5^  years  for  the  fii 
time  since  1956.  We  are  not  faced,  therefoi 
with  the  kind  of  excessive  liquidity  that  cou 
fuel  inflationary  developments  as  our  econon 
moves  toward  fuller  employment. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  in  terms 
the  outlook  for  prices,  our  manufacturing  lab 
costs  per  unit  of  output  have  declined  over  t 
past  3  years — the  first  time  since  World  War 
that  this  basic  measure  of  our  competiti 
strength  has  improved  for  so  long  a  period, 
during  a  time  of  substantial  recovery.  Ai 
the  rate  of  wage  increases  in  our  manufacturi) 
industry  is  holding  within  the  range  of  p;> 
and  anticipated  productivity  increases. 

In  this  way  we  are  encouraging  basic  cc 
rective  forces  in  terms  of  costs  and  prices  th 
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hould  provide  a  firm  base  for  improving  our 
rading  position,  thus  contributing  to  the  order- 
y  adjust  ment  of  our  entire  balance  of  payments. 
[ighly  tentative,  but  nonetheless  encourajrinjr, 
-  of  an  improvement  in  our  international 
ompetitive  position  are  developing.    But  it  is 
lear  that   the  contribution  that  exports  can 
lake  to  overall  balance  will  be  heavily  depend- 
ing upon  the  adjustment  policies  of  other  na- 
nus as  well.    By  this  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
)  suggest  that  surplus  nations  have  a  responsi- 
ility  to  inflate,  any  more  than  it  would  be  con- 
st ent  with  our  internal  needs  to  force  defla- 
lon.    Nor,  in  our  particular  situation,  would 
be  reasonable  to  look  only — or  primarily — 
d  increases  in  our  commercial  trade  balance  as 
le  solution  for  our  payments  problem. 
But  opportunities  do  exist  for  surplus  na- 
ons,  in  instances  where  inflationary  pressures 
re  evident,  to  serve  the  interests  both  of  their 
wn  domestic  stability  and  of  external  balance 
y  reducing  or  eliminating  barriers  to  imports, 
[eluding  those  from  the  United  States.     In 
le  search  for  effective  adjustment  mechanisms 
ithin  the  context  of  a  convertible  currency 
•  stem,  this  kind  of  action,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
>come,  for  surplus  countries,  a  modern  sub- 
itute  for  the  inflationary  price  adjustments 
nit  we  must  all  do  everything  we  can  to  avoid. 
A  hasic  factor  in  our  own  deficit  position  has 
■en  the  heavy  burden  we  carry  for  the  defense 
!  the  free  world  and  for  assisting  the  develop- 
ed of  less  favored  nations.    This  burden,  in 
wider  context,  is  an  inescapable  part  of  the 
nd  of  world  we  live  in.    But  we  are  also  learn- 
g  that  methods  of  handling  these  Government 
itpayments,  and  more  appropriate  distribu- 
bn  of  their  balance-of -payments  impact,  can 
;so  contribute  to  the  adjustment  process  with- 
'  t  subverting  their  essential  purpose. 
Important  savings  have  already  been  made 
:  this  area,  reducing  net  outflows  under  our 
'•fense  and  aid  programs  from  $3.8  billion  in 
60  to  $3.0  billion  in  1962.    A  large  portion  of 
lis  improvement  can  be  traced  to  the  recogni- 
bn  by  some  European  countries  of  their  grow- 
>g  capacity  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
reign  exchange  costs  of  the  common  defense. 
k  a  result,  the  drain  on  our  payments  from 
i obtaining  our  troops  in  Germany  and  Italy 


is  now  virtually  fully  offset  by  their  purchase 
of  military  equipment  and  supplies  from  the 
United  States — equipment  which,  because  of 
the  size  and  flexibility  of  our  defense  industry, 
can  be  produced  more  rapidly  and  more  econom- 
ically in  the  United  States  than  in  their  own 
countries.  Thus  these  arrangements  have 
simultaneously  strengthened  the  free  world's 
military  and  economic  defenses. 

In  addition,  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
providing  the  great  bulk  of  our  economic  aid 
to  developing  countries  in  the  form  of  goods 
and  services,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  our  capacity  without  impairing  its 
effectiveness.  When  current  commitments  are 
fully  reflected  in  actual  disbursements,  only 
some  10  percent  of  the  aid  from  our  various 
foreign  assistance  programs  will  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe  that  we  must  guard  against  any  tend- 
ency to  make  the  "tying"  of  aid  into  a  subtle 
new  form  of  protection  for  home  industries. 
Bather,  the  logic  of  our  efforts  to  expand  multi- 
lateral trade  and  promote  international  effi- 
ciency through  competition  among  the  pro- 
ducers of  all  nations  demands  that  it  be  used  as 
a  temporary  device,  reserved  for  periods  of 
balance-of-payments  strains. 

With  forces  of  adjustment  underway  in  both 
our  Government  and  our  commercial  trade  ac- 
counts, the  most  pressing  problem  in  terms  of 
our  balance  of  payments  has  been  the  recent 
acceleration  in  the  outflow  of  long-term  capital. 
The  net  outflow  of  such  capital  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year  reached  an  annual  rate  of  $3.8 
billion.  This  was  fully  $1.3  billion  higher  than 
the  already  substantial  figures  for  1962  and 
nearly  double  the  rate  maintained  over  the  years 
1959-1961.  While  some  of  this  recent  increase 
stemmed  from  direct  investment,  a  flood  of  new 
foreign  borrowings  totaling  nearly  $1  billion  in 
only  6  months  was  the  major  factor.  This  is 
considerably  more  than  three  times  the  volume 
we  have  been  accustomed  to. 

It  is  entirely  consistent  with  restoration  of 
full  equilibrium  in  international  payments  that 
the  United  States,  with  its  capacity  to  generate 
large  savings,  continue  to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  capital  to  aid  the  development  of 
other  nations.     But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
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maintenance  of  outflows  at  the  recent  pace,  far 
from  being  a  constructive  force  in  world  pay- 
ments, would  soon  put  intolerable  strains  on 
the  international  monetary  system  as  a  whole. 
As  our  program  of  tax  reduction  takes  hold 
and  there  are  stronger  incentives  to  employ  a 
larger  portion  of  our  savings  at  home,  normal 
market  forces  will  work  strongly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  this  outflow  of  long-term  capi- 
tal to  more  tolerable  levels.  But  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  makes  clear  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  these  longer  term  forces  of  adjustment 
to  meet  our  immediate  problems.  Nor  is  it 
feasible  to  speed  the  process  of  adjustment  by 
artificial  attempts  to  force  our  entire  structure 
of  long-term  interest  rates  sharply  and  suddenly 
higher.  If  possible  at  all  in  the  face  of  the 
huge  supply  of  savings  flowing  into  our  mar- 
kets, this  course  of  action  would  require  so 
drastic  a  tightening  of  credit  as  to  seriously 
jeopardize  the  prospects  for  domestic  expan- 
sion. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax 

In  this  situation,  we  have  recommended  en- 
actment of  a  temporary  interest  equalization 
tax  which  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  costs 
of  portfolio  capital  in  our  market  by  1  percent 
for  borrowers  in  the  developed  countries 
abroad.  This  will  bring  these  costs  into  a 
rough  alinement  with  those  in  most  other  in- 
dustrialized countries.  The  purpose  is  quite 
simple — to  speed  the  essential  redirection  of 
capital  flows  in  a  manner  comparable  to  an 
equivalent,  but  presently  impracticable,  rise  in 
our  entire  structure  of  interest  rates. 

We  view  this  tax  solely  as  a  necessary — but 
temporary — expedient  to  meet  a  specific  situa- 
tion that  has  arisen  in  large  part  out  of  a  struc- 
tural imbalance  in  the  capital  markets  of  the 
free  world.  Borrowers  from  deficit  and  surplus 
countries  alike  converge  upon  the  New  York 
market,  not  only  because  of  our  lower  structure 
of  long-term  interest  rates — since  equivalent  or 
lower  rates  can  be  found  in  at  least  two  other 
countries — but  because  it  is  still  the  only  source 
for  international  capital  in  whatever  size  and 
form  desired,  freely  available  to  any  borrower 
able  to  meet  the  normal  market  test  of  credit- 
worthiness, and  offering  highly  efficient  dis- 


tribution facilities  with  low  issuing  CO  '  1 
contrast,  potential  alternative  markets  ai 
most  cases  subject  to  official  controls  or 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  needed  funds  ii 
volume  required.  And,  with  few  except 
they  are  characterized  by  high  and  rigid 
structures.  In  the  face  of  this  situation 
must  temporarily  help  to  redirect  the  dem 
pressing  on  our  market  through  a  tax  that 
increase  the  costs  of  long-term  borrowing 
by  foreigners. 

The  impediments  to  the  development  of : 
adequate  European  capital  markets  are 
rently  under  close  and  continuing  study  w 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopers 
and  Development,  and  progress  is  beginnii 
be  visible.  As  efforts  to  improve  Euro 
capital  markets  come  to  fruition  and  thi 
maining  controls  and  restrictions  are  e 
nated — and  as  our  own  domestic  demand: 
capital  put  increased  pressures  upon  our  su 
of  savings — there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  need  for  extraordinary  action  of  the 
we  are  now  taking  will  be  eliminated. 

When  the  Fund  was  established,  there 
great  apprehension  that  sudden  and  ma 
short-term  capital  movements  might  agah 
come  a  disruptive  influence  as  they  had  ii 
disturbed  climate  of  the  1930's.  Gratif 
progress  has  been  made  in  developing  st 
defenses  against  such  threats  to  our  conver 
currency  system  through  the  concerted  cooj 
tive  efforts  of  the  industrialized  countries 
chain  of  new  facilities  for  coping  with 
pressures  is  now  in  place  and  tested,  and  t 
are  grounds  for  confidence  that  the  process 
adjustment  can  be  shielded  from  pen 
speculative  flows  in  the  future. 

With  the  restoration  of  convertibility,  1 
ever,  it  has  become  apparent  that  a  siz 
volume  of  capital  is  ready  to  move  from  cou 
to  country  in  response  to  relatively  small  si 
in  interest  rates.  Thus  the  stability  of 
change  rates  and  freedom  of  markets  toT 
which  we  have  all  worked  in  the  postwar  pe 
carries  with  it  the  implication  that  short-t 
interest  rates  in  the  major  trading  couni 
must  inevitably  be  kept  reasonably  well  in 
with  each  other. 

Both  problems  and  opportunities  are  imp 
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i  these  circumstances.  Domestic  objectives 
ill  sometimes  limit  the  practicable  range  of 
actuation  in  interest  rates  that  can  be  under- 
iken  for  facilitating  balance-of-payments  ad- 
■tment.  But,  since  the  margin  between  rate 
lationships  that  attract  or  repel  short-term 
ads  is  likely  to  be  relatively  narrow,  it  will 
■ally  be  feasible  to  encourage  small  changes 
short -term  rates  in  the  interest  of  speeding 
■oration  of  international  equilibrium  without 
Bkurbing  the  domestic  economy. 

nsultation  and  Cooperation 

Most  promising  of  all  in  terms  of  facilitating 
e  adjustment  process  is  the  increasingly  close 
d  continuous  consultation  on  these  matters 
it  has  developed  in  the  forums  provided  by 
is  institution,  by  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
mie  Cooperation  and  Development,  and  by 
?  Bank  for  International  Settlements.     This 
s  been  particularly  evident  in  the  area  of 
^rt  term  capital  flows  and  interest  rates.    But 
are  also  coming  to  understand  that  this  same 
id  of  consultation  and  cooperation  is  essential 
other  areas  as  well.    We  know  that  any  ad- 
tment  demands  offsetting  changes  in  the  posi- 
n  of  deficit  and  surplus  nations.    We  also 
3w.  in  the  last  analysis,  that  these  adjust- 
nts  must  take  place,  for  no  workable  interna- 
nal  monetary  system  will  allow  a  nation  to 
itinue  to  run  a  deficit— or  for  that  matter  a 
plus — for  an  indefinite  period. 
?he  critical  question  is  how  the  adjustments 
to  be  made.     Balance  can  be — and  too  often 
the  past  has  been— forced  by  measures  that 
linger  domestic  stability  or  the  prospects  for 
iring  trade.     Those  alternatives  are  not  open 
is  today  if  the  bright  promise  of  all  that  has 
n  accomplished  since  Bretton  Woods  is  to  be 
filled.    Nor  can  the  industrialized  countries 
rd  to  undermine  the  defenses  of  freedom  or 
withdraw  their  support  of  the  developing 
ions. 

he  only  realistic  solution  is  to  find  effective 
s  for  reconciling  the  requirements  of  a  con- 
:ible  currency  system  based  on  fixed  ex- 
ige  rates  with  the  freedom  of  each  nation 
»ursue  domestic  growth  and  stability.  No 
hods  will  work  instantaneously,  and  one 
•equisite  to  their  proper  functioning  is  the 


availability  of  adequate  liquidity— in  the  form 
of  international   reserves  or  ready   access  to 
credit.    The  studies  now  being  launched  pro- 
vide fresh  assurance  that  these  liquidity  needs 
will  be  met  effectively  in  the  more  distant  fu- 
ture, just  as  they  are  being  met  effectively  today. 
But  adequate  liquidity  will  not  make  our  ma- 
chinery of  adjustment  work  automatically,  nor 
can   its  development  be  safely  put  off  until 
emergencies  arise.    Instead,  its  effective  use  will 
require  governments  of  all  nations  with  a  stake 
in  a  liberal  trading  order  to  work  together  con- 
tinuously in  many  areas :  in  developing  a  mix  of 
domestic  policies  appropriate  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, in  adjusting  trade  policies,  in  shar- 
ing the  burdens  of  aid  and  defense,  in  providing 
long-term  capital,  and  in  eliminating  rigidities 
and  inefficiencies  in  their  economies  that  impede 
and  distort  the  adjustment  process.     That  will- 
ingness, I  believe,  is  now  being  demonstrated 
more  fully  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.    This 
is  the  real  source  of  my  confidence,  not  only  that 
the  United  States  will  restore  balance  in  its  own 
accounts— for  we  intend  to  carry  out  that  re- 
sponsibility in  any  event— but  also  that  a  true 
equilibrium  can  be  restored  within  a  framework 
of  expanding  trade,  flourishing  growth,  and 
monetary  stability. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BALL,  OCTOBER  2 

Press  release  500  dated  October  2 

We  meet  this  year  under  new  captains.  The 
Bank  has  a  new  President,  the  Fund  a  new 
Managing  Director.  Many  of  us  have  known 
Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Schweitzer  before.  Those 
of  us  who  are  now  meeting  those  two  gentle- 
men for  the  first  time  have  been  impressed  and 
encouraged  by  the  wise  and  perceptive  words 
that  each  has  spoken  in  his  inaugural  address. 
All  of  us  convening  here  this  week  can  carry 
home  the  heartening  news  that  both  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  institutions  are  in  firm  and  ex- 
perienced hands. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  Bank  has 
acquired  not  only  a  new  leader  but  new  mem- 
bers— 20  in  number.  Most  are  nations  only 
recently  independent.  We  welcome  their  pres- 
ence here  this  morning,  and  we  look  forward 
to  their  participation  in  our  common  effort. 
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In  his  inaugural  address  on  Monday,  Pres- 
ident Woods  spoke  both  of  the  Bank's  achieve- 
ments and  of  its  plans.  The  Bank  has  increased 
its  rate  of  lending  in  recent  months,  and  we 
welcome  Mr.  Woods'  statement — phrased  with 
the  caution  characteristic  of  a  good  banker — 
that  "the  prospect  is  not  for  a  downward  trend 
in  the  Bank's  operations." 

Yet,  as  we  all  know,  the  achievements  of  the 
Bank  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  rate 
of  its  lending.  During  its  almost  two  decades 
of  active  life  the  Bank  has  come  to  cast  a  Jong 
shadow.  Today  its  influence  is  felt  on  many 
financial  relationships.  The  way  in  which  the 
Bank  does  its  business,  the  sound  counsel  given 
by  its  President  and  staff,  have  significant  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  free-world  financial 
community. 

Bank  and  Fund  Complementary 

In  speaking  of  the  Bank  in  this  context,  we 
must  necessarily  take  account  of  its  functional 
relation  to  the  Fund.  These  two  organizations 
were,  after  all,  created  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
common  inspiration,  to  serve  a  single  common 
objective. 

A  central  purpose  of  the  Fund,  as  set  forth 
in  its  Articles  of  Agreement,  is  "to  facilitate 
the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  inter- 
national trade"  by  preventing  the  kind  of  finan- 
cial warfare  among  nations  that  had  proved  so 
disruptive  in  the  1930's.  The  World  Bank  also 
has,  as  one  of  its  purposes,  "to  promote  the 
long-range  balanced  growth  of  international 
trade  and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in 
balances  of  payments.  .  .  ." 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  therefore,  that 
these  two  institutions  are  complementary  in 
objective  and  operation. 

The  Fund  has  specific  responsibility  for  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  international  payments 
system.  But  the  Bank  also,  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
its  purposes  of  encouraging  development  and 
expanded  trade,  must  be  concerned  that  its  own 
activities  contribute  to  the  effective  operation 
of  the  international  payments  system  and  that 
its  efforts  are  not  frustrated  by  the  development 
of  distortions  and  imbalances  in  that  system. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  constant  preoccupation 
of  Eugene  Black  while  he  was  President  of  the 


Bank,  and  Mr.  Woods  has  made  it  know 
his  thoughtful  statement  on  Monday  that  h 
is  concerned  with  this  problem. 

Development  Lending  and  Balance  of  Payn 

The  Bank  can,  through  its  operations 
example,  affect  the  payments  system  by 
its  lending  and  borrowing  activities. 
Woods  showed  an  acute  awareness  of  the 
evance  of  development  lending  to  the  bal 
of  payments  of  borrowing  countries  whe 
spoke  so  lucidly  of  the  "debt  problem."  E 
tive  development  requires,  of  course,  thai 
less  developed  countries  acquire  foreign 
change  resources  in  order  to  sustain  a  vo 
of  imports  of  technology  and  capital  good 
sential  to  the  building  of  a  sound  economy, 
til  the  development  process  is  well  advai 
these  countries  must  depend  upon  a  substa 
input  of  foreign  capital  to  meet  their  foi 
exchange  requirements,  and,  to  the  extent 
the  foreign  capital  is  made  available  upon  < 
it  terms,  it  must  be  repaid.  This  means  tha 
terms  of  the  credits  must  be  carefully  rel 
to  the  ability  of  a  borrowing  nation  to 
foreign  exchange. 

Most  of  the  new  countries  that  have  < 
into  being  during  the  postwar  period  have 
born  with  relatively  little  external  debt.  B 
their  eagerness  for  rapid  development  r 
of  the  developing  nations  have  paid  littli 
tention  to  the  effective  scheduling  of  I 
mounting  indebtedness.  They  have  cont: 
ed  much  of  it  on  short  term  and  have  pile 
a  burden  of  repayment  obligations  that 
are  compelled  to  face  long  before  the  devi 
ment  process  has  begun  to  pay  off  in  gr< 
earning  capacity.  Mr.  Woods  mentions  tin 
uation  of  one  major  geographic  area  where 
half  of  the  present  debt  has  to  be  paid  du 
the  next  5  years.  The  danger  we  face — a 
us — is  a  series  of  foreign-exchange  crises, 
on  top  of  the  other,  that  can  result  in  ur 
harm  to  the  developing  countries,  inject  a 
element  of  uncertainty  into  international  ti 
and  cause  a  serious  disturbance  to  the  inte 
tional  payments  system. 

This  is  a  problem  that  lending  and  borrow 
countries  must  face  together.  It  is  a  m 
problem  on  which  there  should  be  more 
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ultation  on  the  part  of  lending  nations,  both 
ritli  borrowing  nations  and  with  one  another. 
"oo  often  less  developed  countries  have  ac- 
nmnlftted  debt  haphazardly  in  a  series  of  bi- 
iteral  arrangements  made  by  the  borrowing 
ation  with  many  ditferent  governments  and 
istitutions.  In  many  instances  the  lending 
ation  does  not  know  the  exact  structure  of 
ebt  of  a  nation  to  which  it  is  extending  credit, 
:\d  loans  are  all  too  often  made  without  regard 
»  the  concentration  of  repayment  obligations. 

ebt  Structure  of  Developing  Nations 

In  its  preoccupation  with  this  problem,  the 
rorid  Bank  has  taken  the  lead,  as  it  has  with 
many  other  problems  in  the  field  of  economic 
velopment.  From  the  beginning  it  gave 
reful  attention  to  the  debt-servicing  ability 

I  loan  recipients— initially  to  assure  that 
rrowing  countries  would  be  able  to  service 

is  made  by  the  Bank  itself.  The  remarkable 
[payment  record  for  Bank  credits  is  testimony 
the  wisdom  of  this  approach. 
Later,  however,  as  the  Bank  broadened  its 
i vines  to  take  more  comprehensive  respon- 
ility  for  the   problems  of  developing  na- 

-as  it  moved  into  the  field  of  economic 
•veys  and  technical  assistance— it  began  to 
k  upon  the  debt  structure  of  its  borrowers 
one  indicator  of  the  pace  at  which  a  country 
ild  achieve  orderly  growth. 
^s  a  result,  the  Bank  has  become  a  repository 
^tensive  information  regarding  the  external 
ihties  of  its  developing  members.  It  uses 
I  information  not  only  in  assessing  the  re- 

nent  prospects  on  its  own  loans  but  also  in 
ising  its  borrowers  as  to  the  difficulties  that 

may  confront  if  they  do  not  achieve  an  or- 
I y  phasing  of  debt  repayments. 

e  Bank  has  employed  this  store  of  infor- 
ion  in  reaching  decisions  regarding  its  own 
cies  concerning  the  terms  of  its  loans.  Its 
reness  of  the  debt-servicing  problem  was  a 
pellmg  argument  for  creating  the  Inter- 
onal  Development  Association. 
7  Government  has  also  recognized  that  it 
>e  more  effective  in  helping  a  less  developed 
try  if  it  has  full  knowledge  of  the  structure 
>e  debt  which  that  country  has  contracted. 
?  necessarily  means  that  we  must  inform 


ourselves  in  some  detail  as  to  the  nature,  size 
and  terms  of  aid— both  grants  and  credits- 
extended  by  other  developed  countries. 

Such  detailed  information  is,  however,  often 
difficult  for  a  lending  nation  to  obtain.    It  can 
be  made  most  readily  available  if  the  lending 
nations  pool  their  information.    With  this  in 
mind,  we  have  encouraged  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  of  the  OECD— the  DAC— 
to  build  on  the  activities  of  the  Bank  and 
serve  as  a  kind  of  clearinghouse  for  gathering 
data  as  to  the  credits  each  lending  country  is 
extending    to    each    less    developed    country. 
The    information    so    far    collected    by    the 
DAC  has  been  of  great  value  to  my  Govern- 
ment and,  I  am  sure,  to  others  as  well.    Within 
the  last  few  months  the  Bank  and  the  DAC 
have  made  great  progress  in  this  common  ef- 
fort.   In  the  interests  of  both  developed  and 
developing  nations,  we  believe,  however,  that 
the  time  has  come  to  move  farther  in  collecting 
and  consolidating  this  information  for  the  use 
of  lending  and  borrowing  nations  alike. 

We  would  hope  that,  through  the  increased 
cooperation  of  these  two  institutions,  informa- 
tion can  be  periodically  made  available  to 
lending  nations  regarding  the  debt  structure 
of  developing  countries.  The  lending  nations 
should  then  be  able  more  effectively  to  design 
the  credits  they  are  themselves  extending  so  as 
to  make  the  burden  of  repayment  obligations 
easier  for  the  borrowing  nations.  They  can 
thus  help  to  free  the  less  developed  countries 
from  the  ordeal  of  successive  balance-of-pay- 
ments  crises. 

Liberalizing  Terms  of  Credit 

But  even  the  most  comprehensive  informa- 
tion regarding  debt  structures  will  be  of  little 
use  unless  the  lending  nations  liberalize  the 
terms  of  their  credits  to  accord  with  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  recipients.  The  Bank  has  long 
recognized  this  problem  and  has  played  an 
evangelical  role  in  admonishing  lending  nations 
to  reduce  their  interest  rates  and  provide  longer 
maturities. 

In  this  connection,  we  welcome  Mr.  Woods' 
suggestion  that  the  Bank  may,  in  appropriate 
cases,  modify  the  terms  of  its  lending  so  as  to 
lengthen  grace  periods  and  extend  maturities. 
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My  Government  has,  of  course,  been  a  pio- 
neer in  this  direction.  Development  lending  by 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  for  most  developing  nations  has 
been  on  the  basis  of  40-year  maturities,  grace 
periods  extending  to  10  years,  and  interest  rates 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent.  We  have  added 
our  powers  of  persuasion  to  those  of  the  Bank's 
in  an  effort  to  induce  other  nations  to  shape 
their  lending  terms  more  generously,  and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  efforts  of  the  DAC 
as  well. 

Last  spring  the  DAC  recommended  to  its 
members  that  the  terms  of  aid  should  be  related 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  underdeveloped 
country  and  that  this  would  mean,  in  practice, 
a  liberalization  of  the  terms  of  many  lenders. 

All  of  this  effort  has  not  been  without  result. 
Today  the  terms  upon  which  many  governments 
are  providing  aid  have  been  substantially  im- 
proved. We  are  gratified  to  note,  for  example, 
that  the  British  Government  in  its  recent  White 
Paper  has  announced  the  decision  "in  suitable 
cases"  to  provide  loans  for  periods  of  up  to  30 
years  with  extended  grace  periods  of  up  to  a 
decade  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  interest  pay- 
ments by  waiving  interest  for  7  years. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  this  problem  of  debt  terms  is  still  with  us. 
We  must  frankly  examine  the  relationship  be- 
tween long-term,  low-cost  loans  and  the  funding 
of  short-term  commercial  credits.  Properly 
used,  short-term  credits  can  play  a  constructive 
role  in  the  economic  life  of  a  country.  Unwise 
use  of  such  credits  can  and  has  led  to  the  need 
for  a  series  of  creditor  consolidation  arrange- 
ments which  are  damaging  to  borrowers  and 
lenders  alike. 

Moreover,  we  should,  all  of  us,  realize  that 
lending  nations  which  periodically  roll  over 
short-term  debt  are  not  thereby  making  avail- 
able any  new  resources  to  the  debtor  country. 
In  fact,  the  need  for  continual  rollovers  injects 
a  serious  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  new  nations,  makes  financial  and 
development  planning  precarious,  and  creates 
a  crisis-like  atmosphere  that  is  conducive 
neither  to  development  nor  to  the  achievement 
of  stability  in  international  accounts. 


I  think  it  essential,  therefore,  that  if  we  a 
to  get  on  with  this  business  of  assisting  the  le 
developed  countries  on  a  rational  and  effecti 
basis,  the  economically  advanced  countri 
should  reach  a  common  understanding  that  e 
f ective  development  assistance  must  necessari 
be  tailored  to  the  repayment  abilities  of  develo 
ing  countries  and  that  the  excessive  concentr 
tion  of  repayment  obligations  must  be  scrup 
lously  avoided. 

International  Development  Association 

The  International  Development  Associate 
provides  an  instrument  by  which  many  of  f 
more  advanced  countries — and  particular 
those  that  do  not  conduct  large  aid  prograi 
of  their  own — can  make  resources  available 
finance  development  on  terms  that  will  not  u 
duly  burden  the  debt  structures  of  the  borro1 
ing  nations.  The  recent  proposal  for  the  $7 
million  replenishment  of  the  resources  of  i. 
association  by  17  governments  will  assure  I 
continued  activity  of  this  important  organiz 
tion  and  will  enable  it  to  play  an  even  great 
role  in  the  development  task.  IDA  exten 
loans,  as  we  all  know,  for  terms  of  50  yea 
with  a  10-year  grace  period  and  a  service  charj 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent.  And  its  expei 
ence  could  well  serve  as  a  guide  for  member  n 
tions  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  bilateral  a 
sistance  programs. 

Financial  Problems  of  Surplus  Countries 

I  have  spoken  so  far  of  the  need  to  avo 
policies  that  will  embarrass  the  balance  of  pa; 
ments  of  less  developed  countries.  But  tl 
world  payment  system  is  also  faced  with  disto 
tions  and  disequilibria  that  result  from  the  J 
nancial  problems  of  advanced  nations.  A  coj 
siderable  part  of  the  discussion  during  the  ai 
nual  meeting  of  the  Fund  is,  in  fact,  related  1 
the  situation  of  surplus  and  deficit  countries- 
and  particularly  to  the  balance-of-paymen 
problems  of  my  own  country. 

That  deficit,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  is  n< 
of  a  classical  pattern.  It  does  not  arise  from  a 
adverse  merchandise  balance,  nor  from  infli 
tion,  but  rather  from  the  very  great  exertior 
that  my  country  is  making  in  three  directions 
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—first,  in  providing  moans  for  the  defense  of 
the  free  world; 

—second,  in  providing  resources  for  the  less 
developed  countries;  and, 

—third,  in  maintaining  a  highly  organized 
and  efficient  capital  market  available  to  the 
whole  free  world. 

The  United  States  deficit,  therefore,  is  the 
outward  and  visible  manifestation  of  the  vast 
effort  my  country  is  making  throughout  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  free  men  everywhere. 

We  could  solve  this  problem  by  cutting  back 
the  programs  that  produce  its  outward  symbol. 
But  the  costs  of  such  action  would  fall  heavily 
on  many  nations  and  people. 

The  l>est  way  to  reduce  this  imbalance  in 

exertion  is  not  for  the  United  States  to  lower 

the  level  of  its  own  effort  but  for  other  econom- 

y  advanced  nations  to  raise  the  level  of 

theirs.    If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  without 

restrictionist    measures,    I    think    we    must 

ghtforwardly  face  the  fact  that  the  surplus 

countries  should,  in  principle,  increase  their 

efforts,  not  merely  in  defense  and  foreign  as- 

nce  but  also  in  modernizing  their  capital 

markets— many  of  which  are  still  organized 

along  19th-century  lines  and  available  only  for 

domestic  use. 

Broadening  Market  for  Bank's  Securities 

As  in  other  matters,  the  Bank  has  shown 
a  steady  awareness  of  the  problem  of  the  im- 
balance in  payments  among  the  developed 
nations— particularly  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  obtained  the  capital  resources  needed  for 
its  operations.  In  essence,  the  Bank  serves  as 
a  mechanism  for  channeling  the  funds  of  ad- 
vanced countries  into  productive  use  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  It  has  developed  a  variety 
of  imaginative  techniques  for  mobilizing  public 
and  private  capital  for  this  purpose.  It  has 
sold  bonds  and  notes  to  private  investors  and 
central  banks.  It  has  sold  early  maturities  on 
outstanding  loans.  It  has  arranged  participa- 
tions by  private  lending  institutions  in  loans 
made  by  the  Bank,  and  it  has  linked  its  lend- 
ing to  efforts  by  borrowing  countries  to  sell 
obligations  on  foreign  capital  markets. 

Through  the  use  of  these  techniques  the  Bank 
has  found  sources  of  funds  that  would  not 


otherwise  have  been  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  member  countries. 

In  its  early  years  the  Bank  relied  principally 
on  the  United  States  investment  market  for  its 
capital.  But,  as  it  has  become  possible  to  do 
so,  the  Bank  has  developed  sources  of  funds  in 
other  countries.  The  broadening  of  the  mar- 
ket for  the  Bank's  securities  has  enabled  it  to 
tap  the  resources  of  surplus  countries.  It  has 
thus  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Bank 
without  adding  to  the  disequilibrium  in  the 
payments  system.  During  the  Bank's  last  fiscal 
year,  for  instance,  all  of  its  borrowings  were 
undertaken  outside  the  United  States,  and 
today  more  than  half  the  Bank's  bonded  in- 
debtedness is  held  outside  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  by  selling  its  2-year  dollar  bonds 
and  notes  to  central  banks  in  the  so-called  sur- 
plus countries,  it  is  helping  to  reduce  excess 
exchange  reserves  and  is  putting  them  to  work 
in  the  essential  task  of  development. 

Exploring  New  Ground 

By  confining  my  remarks  today  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Bank's  activities  to  the  better 
working  of  the  international  payments  system, 
I  have,  of  course,  touched  only  limited  seg- 
ments of  the  Bank's  affairs. 

In  many  ways,  the  most  heartening  aspect  of 
Mr.  Woods'  speech  on  Monday  was  his  willing- 
ness— indeed  his  eagerness — to  explore  new 
ground.  For  the  Bank,  like  any  healthy  or- 
ganism, must  learn  to  live  in  a  world  of  change 
and  to  be  responsive  to  the  new  demands  and 
responsibilities  that  events  impose  on  it.  Like 
every  organism  also  the  life  of  the  Bank  is 
marked  by  certain  cyclical  alterations.  Its 
early  years  were  preoccupied  with  the  heavy 
tasks  of  reconstruction.  Since  the  ending  of 
this  period,  the  Bank  has  focused  its  efforts  on 
the  great  unfinished  business  of  assisting  the 
less  developed  countries  to  achieve  a  better  level 
of  life. 

Throughout  its  brief  but  intensely  useful 
existence  the  Bank  has  been  accumulating  ex- 
perience and  achieving  deep  insights.  It  is 
quite  ready,  in  our  view,  to  move  forward. 
And  I  can  promise  today  that  my  Government 
will  cooperate  fully  in  exploring  the  new  ter- 
rain suggested  by  the  Bank's  new  President. 
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U.S.  Policy  on  Viet-Nam 

White  House  Statement 1 

Secretary  [of  Defense  Robert  S.]  McNamara 
and  General  [Maxwell  D.]  Taylor  reported  to 
the  President  this  morning  and  to  the  National 
Security  Council  this  afternoon.  Their  report 
included  a  number  of  classified  findings  and 
recommendations  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  review  and  action.  Their  basic  presen- 
tation was  endorsed  by  all  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  following  statement  of 
United  States  policy  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  basis  of  recommendations  received 
from  them  and  from  Ambassador  [Henry  Ca- 
bot] Lodge. 

1.  The  security  of  South  Viet-Nam  is  a  major 
interest  of  the  United  States  as  other  free  na- 
tions. We  will  adhere  to  our  policy  of  working 
with  the  people  and  Government  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  to  deny  this  country  to  communism  and 
to  suppress  the  externally  stimulated  and  sup- 
ported insurgency  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  promptly 
as  possible.  Effective  performance  in  this  un- 
dertaking is  the  central  objective  of  our  policy 
in  South  Viet-Nam. 

2.  The  military  program  in  South  Viet-Nam 
has  made  progress  and  is  sound  in  principle, 
though  improvements  are  being  energetically 
sought. 

3.  Major  U.S.  assistance  in  support  of  this 
military  effort  is  needed  only  until  the  insur- 
gency has  been  suppressed  or  until  the  national 
security  forces  of  the  Government  of  South 
Viet-Nam  are  capable  of  suppressing  it. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor  re- 
ported their  judgment  that  the  major  part  of 
the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965,  although  there  may  be  a  continu- 
ing requirement  for  a  limited  number  of  U.S. 

'Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Oct.  2  by  Pierre 
Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 


training  personnel.  They  reported  that  by  t 
end  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  program  for  traini] 
Vietnamese  should  have  progressed  to  the  poi 
where  1,000  U.S.  military  personnel  assigned 
South  Viet-Nam  can  be  withdrawn. 

4.  The  political  situation  in  South  Viet-N* 
remains  deeply  serious.  The  United  States  Y 
made  clear  its  continuing  opposition  to  a 
repressive  actions  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Wh 
such  actions  have  not  yet  significantly  affect 
the  military  effort,  they  could  do  so  in  t 
future. 

5.  It  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  Stat 
in  South  Viet-Nam  as  in  other  parts  of  t 
world,  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  people 
that  country  to  defeat  aggression  and  to  buili 
peaceful  and  free  society. 

U.S.  Stops  Aid  to  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras 

Statement  by  Secretary  Bfusk 1 

We  view  the  recent  military  coups  in  i 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  with  i 
utmost  gravity.  The  establishment  and  ma 
tenance  of  representative  and  constitutioi 
government  is  an  essential  element  in  the  1 
liance  for  Progress.  Stable  and  effective  g< 
eminent,  responsive  to  the  popular  will,  is 
critical  factor  in  the  attainment  of  social  a 
economic  progress. 

Under  existing  conditions  in  the  Dominic 
Republic  and  Honduras  there  is  no  opportun 
for  effective  collaboration  by  the  United  Sta 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  or  for  norms 
zation  of  diplomatic  relations.  According 
we  have  stopped  all  economic  and  military  i 
to  these  countries  and  have  commenced  orde 
reassignment  of  the  personnel  involved. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Oct.  4  by  Rot 
J.  McCloskey,  Department  press  officer. 
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The  Next  Steps  Toward  Peace:  Some  Notes  on  the  Two-Legged  Process 


by  McGeorge  Bundy 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 


We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
months  about  steps  toward  peace,  large  and 
small,  and  in  taking  them  as  my  topic  I  do  not 
intend  to  try  to  say  which  the  next  steps  may 
be,  or  even  whether  we  can  now  look  forward  to 
rapid  progress  in  the  fulfillment  of  hopes  we 
share  with  other  men  everywhere.  Certainly 
we  can  agree  that  there  is  more  reason  for  hope 
than  there  was  a  year  ago.  Certainly  also  we 
can  agree  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  we 
meet,  discussions  are  proceeding  both  with  our 
allies  and  with  the  Soviet  Government  on  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities.  So  this  is  not  the 
time,  and  I  am  not  the  person,  to  attempt  any 
general  prediction. 

What  I  want  to  do  instead,  and  what  I  think 
nay  be  more  useful,  is  to  offer  a  description  of 
)ne  aspect  of  the  reality  of  international  affairs 
which  is  likely  to  be  characteristic  of  many  of 
:he  next  major  events  in  our  affairs.  What  I 
want  to  suggest  is  that,  when  there  is  a  debate 
)n  these  great  issues  among  us,  there  is  almost 
ilways  both  an  element  of  truth  and  a  danger 
)f  error  in  each  of  the  opposed  positions.  And 
[  want  to  suggest  further  that,  precisely  because 
we  are  now  entering  a  period  in  which  tension 
s  lower  and  the  sharpness  of  danger  less  ap- 
parent, it  is  important  in  thinking  about  these 
ssues  not  to  ignore  one  aspect  of  the  truth  in 
concentration  on  another. 

The  most  general  form  of  this  proposition,  of 
course,  is  that  all  steps  toward  peace  rest  upon 
idequate  readiness  for  defense,  at  every  level  of 
orce.     The  prospect  for  peace  now  is  better 

'Address  made  before  a  World  Affairs  Conference 
H  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  30. 


than  it  was  last  September ;  the  major  cause  of 
this  improvement  is  the  resolution  displayed 
by  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  crisis  of  October  1962.  The  in- 
dispensable connection  between  military 
strength  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  ob- 
vious— and  frequently  forgotten. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  inter- 
national affairs  that  we  should  never  separate 
the  idea  of  peace  from  this  requirement  of  vigi- 
lance in  defense.  It  follows  that,  when  we  think 
of  steps  toward  peace,  we  should  not  think  only 
of  disarmament,  or  international  agreement,  or 
cooperation  among  nations.  We  should  think 
also  of  successful  resistance  to  subversion,  of 
proper  planning  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world,  and  of  our  own  strength  and  health  as  a 
free  society.  The  specific  cases  on  which  I  wish 
to  comment  are  related  to  these  areas  too,  and 
I  hope  you  will  agree  that  it  is  right  to  think 
of  all  of  them  as  elements  in  our  national  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 

As  I  say,  my  central  proposition  is  that  in 
nearly  all  of  these  great  matters,  where  feel- 
ings become  strong  and  difference  of  opinion 
becomes  evident,  there  is  some  truth  on  every 
side  and  also  some  danger  of  error.  One  way  of 
stating  the  problem  of  statesmanship  is  to  see 
it  as  a  matter  of  the  resolution  of  arguments 
in  which  both  sides  are  partly  right  and  each 
runs  a  risk  of  error.  Before  I  apply  this  propo- 
sition to  current  issues,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
begin  with  the  recently  concluded  debate  on 
the  test  ban  treaty.    That  debate  is  familiar,  I 
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am  sure,  to  most  of  us,  and  it  happens  that  it 
illustrates  my  point  quite  neatly. 

The  central  arguments  for  the  test  ban  treaty, 
as  the  President  put  them  in  his  first  report  to 
the  country,2  are  four  in  number:  first,  that  it 
can  be  a  step  toward  reduced  world  tension; 
second,  it  can  be  a  step  toward  freeing  the  world 
from  radioactive  fallout ;  third,  it  can  be  a  step 
toward  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; and  fourth,  it  can  limit  the  arms  race  in 
ways  which  strengthen  our  security  far  more 
than  the  continuing  of  unrestricted  testing. 
These  four  arguments  withstood  the  test  of 
national  debate,  and  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
records  the  consensus  of  the  country  that,  in 
sum,  they  justify  the  treaty. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  speech, 
the  President  took  note  of  the  requirement  that 
under  this  treaty  the  United  States  should  ob- 
serve and  maintain  a  substantial  vigilance,  in 
defense  of  its  interests  and  those  of  all  free 
men,  against  the  risk  of  violation  or  evasion  and 
also  against  the  danger  of  unwarranted  relaxa- 
tion in  our  defense.  As  the  debate  developed, 
the  President  and  his  administration  were  al- 
ways ready  to  respond  to  requests  for  reas- 
surance on  this  point,  and  in  successive  state- 
ments, culminating  in  the  President's  letter  to 
Senator  [Everett  McKinley]  Dirksen  of  Sep- 
tember 10,3  it  was  made  plain  that  with  this 
limited  treaty  the  United  States  will,  because  it 
must,  maintain  strong  weapons  laboratories,  an 
energetic  program  of  underground  testing,  a 
readiness  to  resume  tests  in  the  atmosphere  in 
the  event  of  violation  of  the  treaty  by  others, 
and  of  course  a  full  constitutional  respect  for 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Senate  if  at 
any  time  this  treaty  should  be  amended. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty,  then,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hope  but  not  a  reason  for  relaxation, 
and  the  national  consensus  which  has  emerged 
rests  upon  both  hope  and  vigilance.  It  is  this 
balanced  spirit  which  has  governed  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Senate,  and  it  appears 
very  plainly  in  the  eloquent  statements  sup- 
porting the  treaty  made  by  such  leaders  as  Sen- 
ators [Mike]  Mansfield,  Dirksen,  and  [J.  W.] 

a  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  234. 
*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  30, 19G3,  p.  49G. 


Fulbright.  The  best  advocates  of  di  sarmame; 
like  Senator  [Hubert  H.]  Humphrey,  have 
ways  understood  the  requirement  of  vigilan 
and  determined  supporters  of  our  nuclt 
strength,  like  Senator  [John  O.]  Pastore,  ha 
understood  the  necessity  for  hope. 

But  not  everyone  in  the  country  observed  t 
same  balance,  and  in  the  national  debate  th< 
were  on  each  side  errors  of  excess.  On  the  o 
hand,  in  their  emphasis  on  hope,  some  of  th( 
supporting  the  treaty  were  inattentive  to  t 
problem  of  safeguards  and  appeared  to  belie 
that  it  was  somehow  not  in  the  spirit  of  t 
treaty  that  the  United  States  should  make  cle 
the  need  for  vigilance.  And  on  the  other  har 
some  of  those  most  concerned  about  saf  eguar 
and  vigilance  were  blind  to  the  real  hopes  re 
resented  in  the  treaty  and  unwilling  to  ent« 
tain  the  possibility  that  any  agreement  with  t 
Soviet  Union  could  conceivably  be  in  the  int< 
est  of  both  sides.  I  am  not  now  debating  t 
overall  merits  or  demerits  of  the  treaty  as  sue 
but  only  pointing  out  the  hazard  of  a  one-sid 
concern  for  either  its  dangers  or  its  hopes,  tak 
alone. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  is  more  a  begi 
ning  than  an  end  in  itself.  It  may  or  may  n 
lead  onward.  But  it  does  indeed  offer  the  fo 
kinds  of  hope  of  which  the  President  spoke,  ai 
it  does  indeed  require  the  safeguards  he  h 
stated.  So  when  we  sift  the  arguments,  we  fb 
much  to  keep  from  both  sides;  and  what  it 
wise  to  reject,  in  the  main,  is  the  conclusion 
attitude  which  rests  primarily  upon  a  total  r 
jection  of  the  concerns  of  others.  Those  su 
porting  the  treaty  uncritically  have  been  wroi 
mainly  where  they  have  too  much  resisted  t] 
concerns  of  those  more  cautious  than  ther 
selves.  Those  who  have  opposed  it  root  ar 
branch  have  erred  mainly  in  neglecting  or  u 
derrating  the  reality  of  the  hope  it  represent 
My  suggestion  is  that  there  has  been  more  trul 
in  the  affirmative  beliefs  of  both  sides  than  : 
their  criticisms  of  each  other. 

And  what  I  wish  to  do  next  is  to  suggest  thi 
this  same  conclusion  has  some  validity  in  foi 
other  fields :  our  adventure  in  space,  our  polk 
toward  Europe,  our  effort  for  freedom  in  Sout 
Viet-Nam,  and  our  hope  for  improvement  i 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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U.S.  Position  on  Cooperation  in  Space 

I  take  the  problem  of  space  first  because  in  a 
measure  it  is  the  simplest.  Here  we  have  a 
single  national  policy  with  two  major  strands. 
The  first  is  our  national  effort  to  develop  the 
technical,  industrial,  and  human  resources 
which  are  necessary  for  the  extension  of  man's 
opacity  from  the  earth  toward  outer  space. 
This  wide  undertaking  is  symbolized  as  it  is 
stimulated  by  the  national  decision  taken  2 
years  ago  to  aim  at  the  landing  of  a  man  on  the 
moon  within  this  decade.  But  it  is  the  wider 
program  and  purpose,  and  not  the  single  per- 
gonal adventure,  which  shapes  our  policy  and 
justifies  this  effort. 

Parallel  to  this  national  effort,  and  steadily 
lined  over  a  5-year  period,  is  our  purpose  of 
cooperation  in  space.  This  purpose  was  dra- 
mat'cally  reaffirmed  by  the  President  10  days 
in  his  address  to  the  United  Nations;4 
there  he  urged  that  we  should  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  joining  with  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
in  sending  men  to  the  moon.  And  again,  it  is 
the  broad  purpose  of  cooperation,  and  not  only 
the  possible  sharing  of  a  single  great  personal 
adventure,  which  is  at  the  center  of  our  policy. 

The  question  which  has  been  raised  in  this 
last  week  is  whether  there  is  somehow  a  contra- 
diction between  the  national  effort  and  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperation.  The  position  of  your  Gov- 
ernment is  that  these  two  undertakings  are  part 
of  a  single  program,  each  reinforcing  the  other. 
As  the  President  put  it  last  week  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Albert  Thomas: 

This  great  national  effort  and  this  steadily  stated 
readiness  to  cooperate  with  others  are  not  in  con- 
flict. .  .  .  We  do  not  make  our  space  effort  with  the 
narrow  purpose  of  national  aggrandizement.  We 
make  it  so  that  the  United  States  may  have  a  leading 
and  honorable  role  in  mankind's  peaceful  conquest  of 
space.  It  is  this  great  effort  which  permits  us  now  to 
offer  increased  cooperation  with  no  suspicion  anywhere 
that  we  speak  from  weakness.  And  in  the  same  way, 
'>ur  readiness  to  cooperate  with  others  enlarges  the 
international  meaning  of  our  own  peaceful  American 
program  in  space. 

It  is  right  then,  we  believe,  to  press  on  with 
the  space  program  of  the  United  States  and  to 
press  on  also  in  the  effort  to  find  wider  paths 
to  greater  cooperation.     In  this  policy  we  ac- 

'  Ibid.,  Oct.  7, 1963,  p.  530. 


cept  great  parts  from  each  of  two  kinds  of 
arguments — those  urging  we  must  be  strong  in 
space,  and  those  urging  that  we  must  miss  no 
opportunity  for  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debate 
on  the  test  ban  treaty,  it  is  also  necessary  to  re- 
ject some  parts  of  the  two  different  arguments. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  very 
limited  progress  which  has  been  made  so  far  in 
real  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  any 
sense  justifies  a  weakening  or  slackening  in  the 
national  space  effort.  To  abandon  or  attenuate 
our  clear  national  commitment  to  a  major  ef- 
fort in  space,  on  the  strength  of  hope  and  good 
will  alone,  would  be  as  wrong  as  accepting  a 
test  ban  treaty  without  proper  safeguards. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  reject  the 
notion  that  the  national  program  in  space  is 
somehow  weakened  or  endangered  by  a  peace- 
ful program  of  cooperation.  We  have  not  en- 
tered space  only  in  fear  or  in  hostility.  Our 
strength  and  our  readiness  to  meet  any  haz- 
ard— in  this  and  other  areas — do  not  require 
that  we  turn  our  back  on  every  prospect  of  co- 
operative effort.  In  this  instance,  then,  as  in 
that  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  there  is  truth  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  error  comes 
mainly  not  from  support  of  one's  own  position 
but  from  suspicion  of  the  other  man's. 

Atlantic  Partnership  and  European  Unity 

I  turn  now  to  the  politics  of  Europe.  This 
problem  is  more  complex,  and  the  subtleties  of  a 
full-scale  argument  are  impossible  here ;  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  sketch.  But  I  think  it 
clear  that  once  again  the  great  hazard  is  in  the 
tendency  to  think  of  "either-or"  instead  of 
"both-and."  There  is  a  belief  that  somehow 
there  must  be  either  an  Atlantic  or  a  European 
focus  to  the  policy  of  the  Western  nations.  And 
the  argument  rages  over  the  head  of  reality,  be- 
tween men  who  fear  that  the  greatness  of  Eu- 
rope may  be  somehow  drowned  in  the  Atlantic 
and  men  who  seem  to  believe  that  the  Atlantic 
partnership  may  be  endangered  by  growing 
strength  and  unity  in  Europe.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  to  reject  this  false  choice — 
to  assert,  in  every  field  and  on  all  occasions,  the 
interlocking  and  mutually  supporting  ideas  of 
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Atlantic  partnership  and  European  unity.  The 
clearest  and  most  authoritative  statement  of  this 
position  is  in  the  President's  address  at  the 
Paulskirche  in  Frankfurt  on  June  25  of  this 
year,5  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  to 
you  these  sentences  which  state  the  double  com- 
mitment of  our  policy : 

We  are  partners  for  peace — not  in  a  narrow  bilateral 
context  but  in  a  framework  of  Atlantic  partnership. 
The  ocean  divides  us  less  than  the  Mediterranean  di- 
vided the  ancient  world  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Our 
Constitution  is  old  and  yours  is  young,  and  our  culture 
is  young  and  yours  is  old,  but  in  our  commitment  we 
can  and  must  speak  and  act  with  but  one  voice.  Our 
roles  are  distinct  but  complementary — and  our  goals 
are  the  same :  peace  and  freedom  for  all  men,  for  all 
time,  in  a  world  of  abundance,  in  a  world  of 
justice.  .  .  . 

The  future  of  the  West  lies  in  Atlantic  partnership — 
a  system  of  cooperation,  interdependence,  and  harmony 
whose  peoples  can  jointly  meet  their  burdens  and  op- 
portunities throughout  the  world. 

That  was  the  Atlantic  commitment,  but  the 
President  went  on  to  Europe: 

It  is  not  in  our  interest  to  try  to  dominate  the  Euro- 
pean councils  of  decision.  If  that  were  our  objective, 
we  would  prefer  to  see  Europe  divided  and  weak,  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  deal  with  each  fragment 
individually.  Instead  we  have  and  now  look  forward 
to  a  Europe  united  and  strong— speaking  with  a  com- 
mon voice,  acting  with  a  common  will — a  world  power 
capable  of  meeting  world  problems  as  a  full  and  equal 
partner. 

This  is  in  the  interest  of  us  all.  For  war  in  Europe, 
as  we  learned  twice  in  40  years,  destroys  peace  in 
America.  A  threat  to  the  freedom  of  Europe  is  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  America.  .  .  .  And  that  is  why  we 
look  forward  to  a  united  Europe  in  an  Atlantic  partner- 
ship—an entity  of  interdependent  parts,  sharing  equal- 
ly both  burdens  and  decisions  and  linked  together  in 
the  tasks  of  defense  as  well  as  the  arts  of  peace. 

Here  again,  as  in  our  previous  examples,  there 
is  truth  in  both  concepts,  and  error  comes  mainly 
from  hostility  to  one  or  the  other.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Eu- 
rope, that  the  ties  of  partnership  across  the  At- 
lantic should  be  cut.  Still  less  is  it  required,  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Atlantic  community,  that 
there  should  be  any  hostility  to  the  idea  of  Eu- 
rope. This  is  what  American  policy  has  recog- 
nized ;  it  is  also  what  the  greatest  men  of  Europe 
have  understood  and  preached. 

r>  Ibid.,  July  22,  11X53,  p.  118. 


The  Situation  in  South  Viet-Nam 

The  difficult  situation  in  the  troubled  coun 
of  South  Viet-Nam  is  one  which  I  have  e 
less  desire  to  discuss,  in  substantive  terms,  tl 
the  other  questions  I  have  taken  as  examp 
The  important  mission  of  Secretary- 
Defense  Robert  S.]  McNamara  and  Gene 
[Maxwell  D.]  Taylor  is  only  just  ending,  j 
it  would  be  wholly  inappropriate  for  me  to  cc 
ment  on  the  course  of  action  which  may 
chosen  in  the  light  of  this  mission  and  of 
continuing  consideration  which  is  going  f 
ward  in  Saigon  under  the  leadership  of  A 
bassador  [Henry  Cabot]  Lodge,  and  also 
Washington.6 

Yet  it  is  not  wrong,  I  think,  to  suggest  tl 
in  this  case  again  there  are  two  propositic 
both  of  them  true,  and  two  kinds  of  er 
which  can  result  from  an  unwillingness  to 
cept  them  both.  And  again  both  propositi* 
have  been  stated  clearly  by  the  President.7  I 
first  is  that  the  object  of  American  policy 
this  part  of  the  world  is  to  assist  in  a  m 
difficult  and  important  struggle  against  Co 
munist  subversion — military,  paramilitary,  a 
political.  The  commitment  of  the  Unii 
States  to  the  independence  of  South  Viet-Ni 
goes  back  many  years.  This  commitment  y 
intensified  and  reinforced  2  years  ago,  and  sii 
then  a  major  cooperative  effort  has  been  carri 
forward  with  increasing  energy — and  at  lei 
until  recently  with  increasing  success — 
Americans  working  closely  with  the  people  a 
Government  of  South  Viet-Nam.  It  is  t 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  sustain  tf 
effort. 

Yet  it  would  be  folly  for  the  United  Stal 
to  neglect,  or  to  regard  with  indifference,  poli 
cal  developments  of  recent  months  which  ra: 
questions  about  the  ability  of  the  Governme 
and  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  to  support  ea 
other  effectively  in  their  contest  with  comra 
nism.  The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  t 
United  States  is  not  indifferent  to  these  ever 
and  regards  them  with  great  concern.  It 
and  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  Stat 
Government  to  make  clear  its  interest  in  whs 


6  See  p.  624. 

7  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1,  1962,  p. 
and  Sept.  30, 1963,  p.  498. 
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aver  improvements  it  judges  to  be  necessary, 
always  of  course   with  a  proper   regard   for 

ponsibilities  which  rest  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

It  is  no  secret  that  observers  of  the  scene  in 
Smith  Viet -Nam  have  often  differed  sharply 
in  their  interpretation  of  events.  From  these 
differences  there  have  come  divergent  recom- 
mendations for  policy.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
creditable in  the  existence  of  such  differences. 
In  a  situation  in  which  easy  solutions  do  not 
and  in  which  commitments  of  purpose 
ami  hope  are  high,  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  tendency  in  each  observer  to  em- 

size  the  part  of  the  truth  to  which  he  is 
nearest.    If  a  particular  antisubversive  effort 

>ing  well,  the  man  who  is  working  on  that 
effort  is  bound  to  see  that  part  of  reality  as  very 
large.  If  in  the  cities  there  is  repression  and 
alienation  of  public  support,  men  living  in 
those  cities,  with  responsibilities  more  civil  than 
military,  will  feel  a  special  and  intense  concern. 
Where  danger  comes  is  not  in  these  equally 
right  perceptions  of  important  phenomena  but 
in  the  human  tendency,  here  as  in  each  of  my 
preceding  examples,  to  suppose  that  one's  own 
reality  is  the  only  reality,  so  that  the  observa- 
tion of  the  other  man  is  somehow  misleading. 
The  requirement  upon  statesmanship,  once 
again,  is  to  seek  ways  of  meeting  both  the 
need  for  effective  prosecution  of  the  struggle 
and  the  need  for  a  workable  relation  between 
the  people  and  government  of  a  friendly  coun- 
try. Xo  one  can  say  that  this  task  is  easy. 
Xo  one  can  even  say  it  is  certainly  possible. 
But  what  can  be  said,  and  what  the  President 
has  said  already,  is  that  the  United  States  will 
not  shrink  from  this  responsibility  or  attempt 
to  make  it  easier  than  it  is  by  pretending  that 
only  one  part  of  it  is  important. 

U.S.  Relations  With  the  Soviet  Union 

Finally,  returning  to  the  wider  arena,  I  come 
to  the  question  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  again  I  offer  two  propositions. 
Hie  first  is  that  we  must  and  will  seek  for  im- 
provement in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, for  a  reliable  and  extended  easing  of 
tensions,  for  the  "next  steps"— in  the  direct 
sense— after  the  first  small  step  of  the  limited 


test  ban  treaty.  But  the  second  proposition  is 
that  in  this  purpose  and  process  the  United 
States  will  give  no  comfort  or  support  to  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  right  or  even  possible 
to  lie  down  in  trust  with  Communists  and  their 
supporters  in  the  free  societies  of  the  West  or 
in  places  where  communism  subsists  only  by 
force  and  fraud,  as  most  notably  today  in  Cuba. 

The  first  proposition  hardly  requires  elabora- 
tion, I  think,  in  the  light  of  the  President's  own 
address  at  the  United  Nations.  We  seek  a  re- 
liable easing  of  tensions.  We  never  intend  to 
be  second  in  this  honorable  search,  and,  while 
we  will  always  insist  on  the  proper  rights  and 
interests  of  our  allies,  and  especially  on  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  reunification  which  ani- 
mates the  people  of  Germany,  we  believe  that 
there  can  be  real  progress  toward  peace  and 
security  between  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union 
whenever  the  Soviet  Government  is  really  ready. 

It  is  the  other  proposition  which  needs  more 
emphasis.  Too  often  in  the  past,  at  moments  of 
lower  tension  or  of  surface  cordiality,  free  men 
have  been  tempted  to  suppose  that  a  change  in 
the  atmosphere  is  the  same  as  a  reversal  of  basic 
Communist  purpose.  History  since  1920  is 
littered  with  the  wreckage  of  such  illusory 
hopes.  The  largest  wrecks  are  those  left  from 
the  period  of  the  Popular  Front  between  1935 
and  1939,  but  smaller  and  instructive  ship- 
wrecks of  hope  occurred  after  the  summit  meet- 
ing of  1955  and  even  at  the  time  of  the  aborted 
summit  of  1960.  So  now  it  is  essential  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  real  and  serious  hope  of 
sustaining  our  progress  toward  less  critically 
dangerous  relations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  the  equally  real  and  serious  necessity 
of  unrelenting  hostility  to  Communist  subver- 
sion, whether  sustained  by  force,  as  in  Cuba,  or 
by  political  intrigue  and  Soviet  support,  as 
among  Communist  parties  throughout  the 
world. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  the  danger  of 
error  comes  from  rigid  rejection  of  either  half 
of  this  double  reality.  There  are  some,  pre- 
occupied with  the  danger  of  letting  down  our 
guard  against  subversion,  who  believe  that  it  is 
wrong  to  seek  any  improvement  at  all  in  the 
relations  between  the  great  powers.  There  are 
others  who  concentrate  their  attention  so 
sharply  on  the  hope  for  improvement  in  our  re- 
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lations  with  Moscow  that  they  disregard  the 
need  for  respect  to  our  allies  and  wariness 
against  a  bogus  atmosphere  of  general  recon- 
ciliation which  would  serve  only  the  implacable 
underminers  of  liberty  among  us. 

Balancing  Both  Aspects  of  Reality 

I  have  finished  with  my  five  cases — one  just 
settled  and  four  still  before  us,  but  all  of  pres- 
ent importance.  I  want  now  to  offer  one  gen- 
eral comment  on  all  five — and  to  offer  it  as  a 
suggestion  only,  with  no  attempt  at  detailed 
demonstration.  I  believe  that  in  each  of  these 
five  cases  the  balanced  acceptance  of  both 
aspects  of  reality  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  pur- 
poses which  seem  central  to  those  who  them- 
selves emphasize  only  one  side.  Let  me  offer 
10  sentences,  without  proof,  in  support  of  this 
suggestion.    I  think  that : 

On  the  test  tan 

1.  The  test  ban  treaty  helps  our  security  by 
enlisting  hope  as  well  as  fear. 

2.  Safeguards  help  toward  disarmament  by 
permitting  confidence. 

On  space 

3.  Our  national  effort  in  space  is  the  essential 
underpinning  of  a  plausible  and  self-respecting 
purpose  of  cooperation. 

4.  Our  purpose  of  cooperation  can  attract 
support  and  understanding  both  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  national  space  effort. 

On  policy  toward  Europe 

5.  Our  loyalty  to  Atlantic  partnership  is  a 
prerequisite  of  the  growth  of  self-confidence 
and  self-reliance  in  Europe. 

6.  Progress  toward  the  unity  of  Europe  is 
essential  to  the  coherence  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

In  Viet- Nam 

7.  Resolute  perseverance  in  the  effort  against 
the  Viet  Cong  is  essential  to  political  improve- 
ment in  that  country. 

8.  U.S.  concern  for  political  improvement  in 
Viet-Nam  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  loyalty  to 
the  effort  against  communism  there. 

In  our  relations  with  communism 

9.  The  search  for  honorable  improvement  in 


our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  c 
sential  part  of  our  policy  of  opposing  Coi 
munists  and  their  sympathizers  in  the  West- 
it  deprives  them  of  the  argument  that  the  i 
sponsibility  for  the  cold  war  rests  with  us. 

10.  Alert  and  determined  opposition  to  Cor 
munist  force  and  fraud  among  us  is  an  essenti 
prerequisite  to  any  sound  and  lasting  settleme: 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  which  will  nev 
respect  a  West  it  can  hope  to  divide  or  subvei 

I  have  come  a  long  way  through  a  numb 
of  complex  issues,  and  it  may  be  that  I  ha 
pressed  my  thesis  too  strongly  in  one  instan 
or  another.  Moreover,  there  is  always  the  ha 
ard  that,  in  weighing  conflicting  consideratior 
one  may  unfairly  tilt  the  scales  in  favor  of  on( 
own  notion  of  the  properly  balanced  positio 
So,  in  closing,  I  would  urge  upon  you  not  tl 
specific  wisdom  of  the  specific  propositions 
have  supported  but  the  general  wisdom  of  tl 
general  concept  that  there  is  usually  some  trui 
in  what  is  urged  by  both  sides  in  our  great  d 
bates  on  foreign  affairs.  And  whatever  may  1 
our  attitudes  on  specific  issues,  the  acceptan 
of  this  more  general  proposition  can  lead  to  tl 
generosity  of  spirit  and  breadth  of  understan 
ing  which  are  essential  to  sustained  good  wi 
and  effective  action  in  the  dangerous  age 
which,  even  in  these  days  of  growing  hope,  \ 
are  required  to  live. 


Vice  President  To  Visit  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  496  dated  September  30,  for  release  October 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Governments  of  Be 
gium  and  Luxembourg  and  at  the  request  < 
Secretary  Rusk,  Vice  President  Johnson  wi 
pay  an  official  visit  to  these  allied  countries  t< 
ward  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  N< 
vember.  He  will  also  pay  an  official  visit  to  tl 
Netherlands  in  conjunction  with  his  previous! 
announced  visit  to  open  the  U.S.  Food  an 
Agriculture  Exposition  in  Amsterdam.1 

He  will  visit  the  three  capitals,  Brussel 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  14, 1963,  p.  594. 
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Luxembourg,  and  The  Hague,  to  meet  with 
high  officials  of  the  respective  Governments. 
The  Vice  President  will  discuss  our  interest  in 
developing  actively  the  close  commercial  ties 
between  Europe  and  America.  He  will  also 
hange  views  with  these  firm  allies  on  other 
matters  of  mutual  interest. 


Senate  Consents  to  Ratification 
of  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 

The  Senate  on  September  £4,  ^>y  ci  vote  of 
80-19.  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  signed  at  Moscow 
on  August  5.1  Following  are  texts  of  state- 
ments released  to  the  press  that  day  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Secretary  Rusk. 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  (Milford,  Pa.)  dated  September  24 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  giv- 
ing its  advice  and  consent  to  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  is  a  welcome  culmination  of  this 
effort  to  lead  the  world  once  again  to  the  path 
of  peace.  The  wide  support  of  Senators  of  both 
parties  given  to  the  treaty  after  an  extensive 
and  wide-ranging  debate  is  evidence  not  only 
that  the  treaty  has  wide  public  support  but  also 
of  the  collective  judgment  that  this  instrument 
is  good  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
people  all  over  the  world.  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  for  its  action  and  wish  to  particularly 
commend  the  painstaking  work  of  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  in  the  Senate  and  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas  in  bringing  the 
treaty  to  this  highly  satisfactory  vote. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 

C.S./U.Jf.  press  release  dated  September  24 

The  Senate's  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  a  cause  for 
deep  satisfaction  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  treaty  was  in  the 
great  tradition  of  that  body  and  fully  developed 
the  issues  for  the  information  and  debate  of  our 
flemocratic  society. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p. 
234 ;  Aug.  26,  1963,  p.  314 ;  and  Sept.  2,  1963,  p.  350. 


Pioneers  for  Peace 

Remarks  by  President  Kennedy  x 

I  appreciate  your  welcome,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  back  in  this  historic  building  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  some 
matters  which  concern  me  as  President  and  I 
hope  concern  you  as  citizens.  The  fact  is,  I 
take  strength  and  hope  in  seeing  this  monument, 
hearing  its  story  retold  by  Ted  Moss  [Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss],  and  recalling  how  this  State 
was  built  and  what  it  started  with  and  what  it 
has  now. 

Of  all  the  stories  of  American  pioneers  and 
settlers,  none  is  more  inspiring  than  the  Mormon 
Trail.  The  qualities  of  the  founders  of  this 
community  are  the  qualities  that  we  seek  in 
America,  the  qualities  which  we  like  to  feel 
this  country  has — courage,  patience,  faith,  self- 
reliance,  perseverance,  and,  above  all,  an  un- 
flagging determination  to  see  the  right  prevail. 
I  came  on  this  trip  to  see  the  United  States, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  more 
encouraging  for  any  of  us  who  work  in  Wash- 
ington than  to  have  a  chance  to  fly  across  this 
United  States,  and  drive  through  it,  and  see 
what  a  great  country  it  is,  and  come  to  under- 
stand somewhat  better  how  this  country  has 
been  able  for  so  many  years  to  carry  so  many 
burdens  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  primary  reason  for  my  trip  was  con- 
servation, and  I  include  in  conservation  first 
our  human  resources  and  then  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  I  think  this  State  can  take  perhaps 
its  greatest  pride  and  its  greatest  satisfaction 
for  what  it  has  done,  not  in  the  field  of  the  con- 
servation and  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources but  what  you  have  done  to  educate  your 
children.  This  State  has  a  higher  percentage 
per  capita  of  population  of  its  boys  and  girls 
who  finish  high  school  and  then  go  to  college. 
Of  all  the  waste  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1960's,  none  is  worse  than  to  have  8  or  9  million 
boys  and  girls  who  will  drop  out,  statistics  tell 
us,  drop  out  of  school  before  they  have  finished, 
come  into  the  labor  market  unprepared  at  the 
very  time  when  machines  are  taking  the  place 

1  Made  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  Sept.  26  (White  House  press  release  (Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah)  ;  as-delivered  text). 
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of  men  and  women — 9  million  of  them.  We 
have  a  large  minority  of  our  population  who 
have  not  even  finished  the  sixth  grade,  and  here 
in  this  richest  of  all  countries,  the  country  which 
spreads  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  hope 
around  the  globe,  we  permit  our  most  valuable 
resource,  our  young  people — their  talents — to 
be  wasted  by  leaving  their  schools. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  save  them.  I  think  we 
have  to  insist  that  our  children  be  educated  to 
the  limit  of  their  talents,  not  just  in  your  State 
or  in  Massachusetts  but  all  over  the  United 
States.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams, 
who  developed  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  which 
put  so  much  emphasis  on  education — Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  that  any  nation  which  ex- 
pected to  be  ignorant  and  free  hopes  for  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be.  So  I  hope  we  can 
conserve  this  resource. 

The  other  is  the  natural  resource  of  our  coun- 
try, particularly  the  land  west  of  the  100th  par- 
allel, where  the  rain  comes  15  or  20  inches  a  year. 
This  State  knows  that  the  control  of  water  is 
the  secret  of  the  development  of  the  West,  and 
whether  we  use  it  for  power  or  for  irrigation 
or  for  whatever  purpose,  no  drop  of  water  west 
of  the  100th  parallel  should  flow  to  the  ocean 
without  being  used,  and  to  do  that  requires  the 
dedicated  commitment  of  the  people  of  the 
States  of  the  West,  working  with  the  people  of 
all  the  United  States,  who  have  such  an  impor- 
tant equity  in  the  richness  of  this  part  of  the 
country.     So  that  we  must  do  also. 

As  Theodore  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Gifford  Pinchot  did  it  in  years  past,  we  must 
do  it  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  We  will  triple 
the  population  of  this  country  in  the  short  space 
of  60  or  70  years,  and  we  want  those  who  come 
after  us  to  have  the  same  rich  inheritance  that 
we  find  now  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  trip,  but  it  is  not  what  I  wanted 
to  speak  about  tonight. 

Strength  at  Home  and  Strength  Abroad 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  responsibility  that 
I  feel  the  United  States  has,  not  in  this  country 
but  abroad,  and  I  see  the  closest  interrelation- 
ship between  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
here  at  home  and  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  around  the  world.    There  is  one  great 


natural  development  here  in  the  United  State 
which  has  had  in  its  own  way  a  greater  effec 
upon  the  position  and  influence  and  preetfl 
of  the  United  States,  almost,  than  any  othe 
act  we  have  done.  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
It  is  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Nearly  every  leade 
of  every  new  emerging  country  that  comes  t 
the  United  States  wants  to  go  to  New  York,  t 
Washington,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley,  becaus 
they  want  to  see  what  we  were  able  to  do  wit 
the  most  poverty-ridden  section  of  the  Unite 
States  in  the  short  space  of  30  years,  by  the  wis 
management  of  our  resources. 

What  happens  here  in  this  country  affects  th 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  cause  c 
freedom  around  the  globe.  If  this  is  a  strong 
vital,  and  vigorous  society,  the  cause  of  free 
dom  will  be  strong  and  vital  and  vigorous. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  in  this  State  an 
other  States  sometimes  wonder  where  we  ar 
going  and  why  the  United  States  should  be  s 
involved  in  so  many  affairs,  in  so  many  com 
tries  all  around  the  globe.  If  our  task  on  occa 
sion  seems  hopeless,  if  we  despair  of  eve 
working  our  will  on  the  other  94  percent  of  th 
world  population,  then  let  us  remember  tha 
the  Mormons  of  a  century  ago  were  a  persecute 
and  prosecuted  minority,  harried  from  place  t 
place,  the  victims  of  violence  and  occasional! 
murder,  while  today,  in  the  short  space  of  10 
years,  their  faith  and  works  are  known  and  re 
spected  the  world  around  and  their  voices  hear 
in  the  highest  councils  of  this  country. 

As  the  Mormons  succeeded,  so  America  ca: 
succeed,  if  we  will  not  give  up  or  turn  back, 
realize  that  the  burdens  are  heavy,  and  I  realiz 
that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  urge  that  w 
relinquish  them — that  we  have  enough  to  d 
here  in  the  United  States  and  we  should  not  b 
so  busy  around  the  globe.  The  fact  of  th 
matter  is  that  we,  this  generation  of  Americans 
are  the  first  generation  of  our  country  ever  to  b 
involved  in  affairs  around  the  globe.  Fron 
the  beginning  of  this  country,  from  the  days  o 
Washington,  until  the  Second  World  War,  thi 
country  lived  an  isolated  existence.  Throug] 
most  of  our  history  we  were  an  unalined  coun 
try,  an  uncommitted  nation,  a  neutralist  nation 
We  were  by  status  as  well  as  by  desire.  We  ha< 
believed  that  we  could    live  behind  our  twi 
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oceans  in  safety  and  prosperity  in  a  comfortable 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  end  of  isolation  consequently  meant  a 
wrench  with  the  very  lifeblood,  the  very  spine, 
of  the  Nat  ion.     Yet,  as  time  passed,  we  came  to 
see  that  the  end  of  isolation  was  not  such  a  ter- 
rible error  or  evil  after  all.    We  came  to  see  that 
it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  growth — the  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  military   growth,  and  the 
cultural  growth  of  the  United  States.    No  na- 
tion so  powerful  and  so  dynamic  and  as  rich  as 
our  own  could  hope  to  live  in  isolation  from 
Other  nations,  especially  at  a  time  when  science 
and  technology  was  making  the  world  so  small. 
It  took  Brigham  Young  and  his  followers  108 
days  to  go  from  Whiter  Quarters,  Nebraska,  to 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.    It  takes  30 
minutes  for  a  missile  to  go  from  one  continent 
to  another.     We  did  not  seek  to  become  a  world 
power.     This  position  was  thrust  upon  us  by 
events.     But  we  became  one  just  the  same,  and 
I  am  proud  that  we  did.    I  can  well  understand 
the  attraction  of  those  earlier  days.    Each  one 
of  us  has  moments  of  longing  for  the  past,  but 
two  world  wars  have  clearly  shown  us,  try  as  we 
may,  that  we  cannot  turn  our  back  on  the  world 
outside.     If  we  do,  we  jeopardize  our  economic 
well-being,  we  jeopardize  our  political  stability, 
we  jeopardize  our  physical  safety. 

To  turn  away  now  is  to  abandon  the  world  to 
those  whose  ambition  it  is  to  destroy  a  free 
society.  To  yield  these  burdens  up  after  having 
carried  them  for  more  than  20  years  is  to  sur- 
render the  freedom  of  our  country  inevitably, 
for  without  the  United  States  the  chances  of 
freedom  surviving,  let  alone  prevailing,  around 
the  globe  are  nonexistent. 

Americans  have  come  a  long  way  in  accepting 
in  a  short  time  the  necessity  of  world  involve- 
ment, but  the  strain  of  this  involvement  remains 
and  we  find  it  all  over  the  country.  I  see  it  in 
the  letters  that  come  to  my  desk  every  day.  We 
find  ourselves  entangled  with  apparently  un- 
answerable problems  in  unpronounceable  places. 
We  discover  that  our  enemy  in  one  decade  is  our 
ally  the  next.  We  find  ourselves  committed  to 
governments  whose  actions  we  cannot  often  ap- 
prove, assisting  societies  with  principles  very 
different  from  our  own. 

The  burdens  of  maintaining  an  immense 
military  establishment  with  one  million  Ameri- 


cans serving  outside  our  frontiers,  of  financing 
a  farflung  program  of  development  assistance, 
of  conducting  a  complex  and  baffling  diplomacy, 
all  weigh  heavily  upon  us  and  cause  some  to 
counsel  retreat.    The  world  is  full  of  contradic- 
tion and  confusion,  and  our  policy  seems  to  have 
lost  the  black  and  white  clarity  of  simpler  times, 
when  we  remembered  the  Maine  and  went  to 
war.    It  is  little  wonder,  then,  in  this  confusion, 
we  look  back  to  the  old  days  with  nostalgia.     It 
is  little  wonder  that  there  is  a  desire  in  the  coun- 
try to  go  back  to  the  time  when  our  nation  lived 
alone.    It  is  little  wonder  that  we  increasingly 
want  an  end  to  entangling  alliances,  an  end  to 
all  help  to  foreign  countries,  a  cessation  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  countries  or  states  whose 
principles  we  dislike — that  we  get  the  United 
Nations  out  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  out  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  we 
retreat  to  our  own  hemisphere,  or  even  within 
our  own  boundaries,  to  take  refuge  behind  a 
wall  of  force. 

This  is  an  understandable  effort  to  recover  an 
old  feeling  of  simplicity,  yet  in  world  affairs, 
as  in  all  other  aspects  of  our  lives,  the  days  of 
the  quiet  past  are  gone  forever.  Science  and 
technology  are  irreversible.  We  cannot  return 
to  the  day  of  the  sailing  schooner  or  the  covered 
wagon,  even  if  we  wished,  and  if  this  nation  is 
to  survive  and  succeed  in  the  real  world  of  today, 
We  must  acknowledge  the  realities  of  the  world. 
And  it  is  those  realities  that  I  mention  now. 

The  Realities  of  the  World 

We  must  first  of  all  recognize  that  we  cannot 
remake  the  world  simply  by  our  own  command. 
When  we  cannot  even  bring  all  of  our  own 
people  into  full  citizenship  without  acts  of 
violence,  we  can  understand  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  control  events  beyond  our  borders.  Every 
nation  has  its  own  traditions,  its  own  values,  its 
own  aspirations.  Our  assistance  from  time  to 
time  can  help  other  nations  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence and  advance  their  growth,  but  we  can- 
not remake  them  in  our  own  image.  We  cannot 
enact  their  laws,  nor  can  we  operate  their  gov- 
ernments or  dictate  their  policies. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  every  nation 
determines  its  policies  in  terms  of  its  own  inter- 
ests.   No  nation,  George  Washington  wrote,  is 
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to  be  trusted  farther  than  it  is  bound  by  its  own 
interest,  and  no  prudent  statesman  or  politician 
will  depart  from  it.  National  interest  is  more 
powerful  than  ideology,  and  the  recent  develop- 
ments within  the  Communist  empire  show  this 
very  clearly.  Friendship,  as  Palmerston  said, 
may  rise  or  wane,  but  interests  endure. 

The  United  States  has  rightly  determined  in 
the  years  since  1945  under  three  different  ad- 
ministrations that  our  interest,  our  national 
security,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  best  served  by  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting a  world  of  diversity  in  which  no  one 
power  or  no  one  combination  of  powers  can 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
reason  that  we  moved  so  far  into  the  world  was 
our  fear  that  at  the  end  of  the  war — and 
particularly  when  China  became  Communist — 
Japan  and  Germany  would  collapse  and  these 
two  countries,  which  had  so  long  served  as  a 
barrier  to  the  Soviet  advance  and  the  Russian 
advance  before  that,  would  open  up  a  wave  of 
conquest  of  all  of  Europe  and  all  of  Asia,  and 
then,  the  balance  of  power  turning  against  us, 
we  would  finally  be  isolated  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed. That  is  what  we  have  been  engaged 
in  for  18  years,  to  prevent  that  happening,  to 
prevent  any  one  monolithic  power  having  suf- 
ficient force  to  destroy  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason  we  support  the  alliances  in 
Latin  America;  for  that  reason  we  support 
NATO  to  protect  the  security  of  Western  Eu- 
rope ;  for  that  reason  we  joined  SEATO  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  Asia,  so  that  neither  Russia 
nor  China  could  control  Europe  and  Asia  and, 
if  they  could  not  control  Europe  and  Asia, 
then  our  security  was  assured.  This  is  what 
we  have  been  involved  in  doing,  and  however 
dangerous  and  hazardous  it  may  be,  and  how- 
ever close  it  may  take  us  to  the  brink  on  occa- 
sion— which  it  has — and  however  tired  we  may 
get  of  our  involvements  with  these  governments 
so  far  away,  we  have  one  simple  central  theme 
of  American  foreign  policy  which  all  of  us 
must  recognize  because  it  is  a  policy  which 
we  must  continue  to  follow.  And  that  is 
to  support  the  independence  of  nations  so  that 
one  bloc  cannot  gain  sufficient  power  to  finally 
overcome  us.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  vital 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  what  goes  on 


around  the  world.  Therefore,  accepting  wha 
George  Washington  said  here,  I  realize  tha 
what  George  Washington  said  about  no  ei 
tangling  alliances  has  been  ended  by  science  an 
technology  and  danger. 

And  third,  we  must  recognize  that  foreig 
policy  in  the  modern  world  does  not  lend  itsel 
to  easy,  simple,  black-and-white  solution.  ] 
we  were  to  have  diplomatic  relations  only  wit 
those  countries  whose  principles  we  approve 
of,  we  would  have  relations  with  very  fe1 
countries  in  a  very  short  time.  If  we  were  t 
withdraw  our  assistance  from  all  governmenl 
who  are  run  differently  from  our  own,  we  woul 
relinquish  half  of  the  world  immediately  to  ou 
adversaries.  If  we  were  to  treat  foreign  polic 
as  merely  a  medium,  for  delivering  sel: 
righteous  sermons  to  supposedly  inferior  pe< 
pie,  we  would  give  up  all  thought  of  wori 
influence  or  world  leadership,  for  the  purpoi 
of  foreign  policy  is  not  to  provide  an  outl< 
for  our  own  sentiments  of  hope  or  indignatior 
it  is  to  shape  real  events  in  a  real  world.  T$ 
cannot  adopt  a  policy  which  says  that  if  somi 
thing  does  not  happen,  or  others  do  not  do  e: 
actly  what  we  wish,  we  will  return  to  Fortre: 
America. 

That  is  the  policy  in  the  changing  world  < 
retreat,  not  of  strength. 

More  important,  to  adopt  a  black-and-whit 
all-or-nothing  policy  subordinates  our  inter© 
to  our  irritations.  Its  actual  consequent 
would  be  fatal  to  our  security.  If  we  were  1 
resign  from  the  United  Nations,  break  off  wit 
all  countries  of  whom  we  disapprove,  end  fo 
eign  aid  and  assistance  to  those  countries  in  a 
attempt  to  keep  them  free,  call  for  the  resumj 
tion  of  atmospheric  nuclear  testing,  and  tui 
our  back  on  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  would  n< 
only  be  abandoning  America's  influence  in  tl 
world;  we  would  be  inviting  a  Communist  e: 
pansion  which  every  Communist  power  woul 
so  greatly  welcome.  And  all  of  the  effort  < 
so  many  Americans  for  18  years  would  be  goi 
with  the  wind.  Our  policy  under  these  cond 
tions  in  this  dangerous  world  would  not  hai 
much  deterrent  effect  in  a  world  where  natioi 
determined  to  be  free  could  no  longer  count  c 
the  United  States. 
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The  Tide  of  History 

Such  a  policy  of  retreat  would  be  folly  if  we 
had  our  backs  to  the  wall.     It  is  surely  even 
greater  folly  at  a   time  when  more  realistic, 
more    responsible,    more    affirmative    policies 
have  wrought   such  spectacular  results.     For 
the  most  striking  thing  about  our  world  in  1963 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  tide  of  history  has 
began  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  freedom.    To 
renounce  the  world  of  freedom  now,  to  abandon 
those  who  share  our  commitment  and  retire 
into  lonely  and  not  so  splendid  isolation,  would 
be  to  give  communism  the  one  hope  which  in 
this  twilight  of  disappointment  for  them  might 
repair  their  divisions  and  rekindle  their  hope. 
For  after  some  gains  in  the  fifties  the  Commu- 
nist offensive  which  claimed  to  be  riding  the 
tide  of  historic  inevitability  has  been  thwarted 
and  turned  back  in  recent  months.    Indeed,  the 
whole  theory  of  historical  inevitability,  the  be- 
lief that  all  roads  must  lead  to  communism 
sooner  or  later,  has  been  shattered  by  the  deter- 
mination of  those  who  believe  that  men  and 
nations  will  pursue  a  variety  of  roads,  that 
each  nation  will  evolve  according  to  its  own 
traditions  and  its  own  aspirations,  and  that 
the  world  of  the  future  will  have  room  for  a 
diversity  of  economic  systems,  political  creeds, 
religious   faiths,    united    by    the   respect    for 
others  and  loyalty  to  a  world  order.     Those 
forces  of  diversity  which  served  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's national  interest — those  forces  of  diversity 
are  in  the  ascendancy  today,  even  within  the 
Communist  empire  itself.    And  our  policy  at 
this  point  should  be  to  give  the  forces  of  diver- 
sity—as opposed  to  the  forces  of  uniformity, 
which  our  adversaries  espouse — every  chance, 
every  possible  support.    That  is  why  our  as- 
sistance program,  so  much  maligned,  of  assist- 
ing countries  to  maintain  their  freedom  I  believe 
is  important. 

This  country  has  seen  all  of  the  hardship  and 
the  grief  that  has  come  to  us  by  the  loss  of  one 
country  in  this  hemisphere,  Cuba.  How  many 
other  countries  must  be  lost  if  the  United 
States  decides  to  end  the  programs  that  are 
helping  these  people,  who  are  getting  poorer 
every  year,  who  have  none  of  the  resources  of 
this  great  country,  who  look  to  us  for  help? 


But  on  the  other  hand  cases  look  to  the  Com- 
munists for  example. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  program  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  a  means  of  assisting  those  who  want 
to  be  free,  and  in  the  final  analysis  it  serves  the 
United  States  in  a  very  real  sense.  That  is  why 
the  United  Nations  is  important,  not  because  it 
can  solve  all  these  problems  in  this  imperfect 
world,  but  it  does  give  us  a  means  in  those  great 
moments  of  crisis — and  in  the  last  2y2  years  we 
have  had  at  least  three — when  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  were  almost  face  to  face 
on  a  collision  course — it  does  give  us  a  means  of 
providing,  as  it  has  in  the  Congo,  as  it  now  is 
on  the  border  of  the  Yemen,  as  it  most  recently 
was  in  a  report  of  the  United  Nations  on  Ma- 
laysia—it does  give  a  means  to  mobilize  the 
opinion  of  the  world  to  prevent  an  atomic  dis- 
aster which  would  destroy  us  all  wherever  we 
might  live. 

That  is  why  the  test  ban  treaty  is  important 
as  a  first  step,  perhaps  to  be  disappointed,  per- 
haps to  find  ourselves  ultimately  set  back,  but 
at  least  in  1963  the  United  States  committed  it- 
self, and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,2  to  one  chance  to  end  the 
radiation  and  the  possibilities  of  burning. 

It  may  be,  as  I  said,  that  we  may  fail,  but 
anyone  who  bothers  to  look  at  the  true  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  atom  today  and  what  we  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  do  to  each  other  and 
the  world  in  an  hour  and  in  a  day,  and  to  West- 
ern Europe— I  passed  over  yesterday  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  where  General  Custer  was  slain,  a 
massacre  which  has  lived  in  history,  400  or  500 
men.  We  are  talking  about  300  million  men 
and  women  in  24  hours. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  take  a  first  step  and  les- 
sen the  possibility  of  that  happening.  And  that 
is  why  our  diplomacy  is  important,  for  the 
forces  making  for  diversity  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  where  people  are,  even  within  the 
Communist  empire.  And  it  is  our  obligation 
to  encourage  those  forces  wherever  they  may 
be  found.  Hard  and  discouraging  questions  re- 
main in  Viet-Nam,  in  Cuba,  in  Laos,  the  Congo, 
all  around  the  globe.  The  ordeal  of  the  emerg- 
ing nations  has  just  begun.    The  control  of  nu- 

2  See  p.  631. 
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clear  weapons  is  still  incomplete.  The  areas  of 
potential  friction,  the  chances  of  collision,  still 
exist. 

But  in  every  one  of  these  areas  the  position 
of  the  United  States,  I  believe,  is  happier  and 
safer  when  history  is  going  for  us  rather  than 
when  it  is  going  against  us.  And  we  have 
history  going  for  us  today.  But  history  is  what 
men  make  it;  the  future  is  what  men  make  it. 

We  cannot  fulfill  our  vision  and  our  commit- 
ment and  our  interest  in  a  free  and  diverse  fu- 
ture without  unceasing  vigilance,  devotion,  and, 
most  of  all,  perseverance — a  willingness  to 
stay  with  it,  a  willingness  to  do  with  fatigue, 
a  willingness  not  to  accept  easy  answers,  but, 
instead,  to  maintain  the  burden,  as  the  people 
of  this  State  have  done  for  100  years  and  as 
the  United  States  must  do  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury until  finally  we  live  in  a  peaceful  world. 

Therefore  I  think  this  country  will  continue 
its  commitments  to  support  the  world  in  free- 
dom, for  as  we  discharge  that  commitment  we 
are  heeding  the  command  which  Brigham 
Young  heard  from  the  Lord  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  command  conveyed  to  his  follow- 
ers, "Go  as  pioneers  to  a  land  of  peace." 


Foreign  Minister  of  Italy 
Holds  Talks  in  Washington 

Attilio  Piccioni,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Italy,  was  in  Washington  on  September  20  for 
talks  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  on  September  23 
for  a  meeting  with  President  Kennedy.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  on  September  23. 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  23 

The  President  of  the  United  States  today 
received  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy, 
Attilio  Piccioni.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
they  further  examined  those  issues  raised  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  President  Kennedy  to  Italy  last 
July 1  and  in  the  talks  between  Secretary  of 


State  Rusk  and  Foreign  Minister  Piccioni  h 
Washington  on  September  20. 

The  President  and  Foreign  Minister  Piccion 
reaffirmed  the  close  friendship  uniting  the  twi 
Atlantic  allies  and  the  identity  of  views  of  thei 
two  governments  on  major  international  prob 
lems.  They  reviewed  the  international  situ 
ation  since  the  signing  of  the  limited  Test  Bai 
Treaty  and  questions  that  have  arisen  regardinj 
the  evolution  of  Europe  and  the  development  o 
Atlantic  cooperation  in  the  political,  economi 
and  defense  fields. 

The  President  and  the  Foreign  Minister  als 
reaffirmed  their  mutual  strong  commitment  b 
the  related  goals  of  a  united  and  democrati 
Europe  and  Atlantic  solidarity.  They  believ 
that  a  constant  and  patient  exploration  of  th 
means  for  easing  international  tensions  ant 
achieving  world  peace  should  be  pursued  h 
close  consultation  and  agreement  with  thei 
allies. 


Women  in  the  New  Africa 

by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 

In  the  Aeneid,  Virgil  wrote:  Varium  e 
mutabile  semper  femina — a  free  translation  o 
which  is,  "A  woman's  will  is  changeful  and  un 
certain  still."  This  adage  succinctly  describe 
the  status  of  women  in  the  new  Africa. 

In  the  wake  of  the  flood  of  freedom  and  inde 
pendence  that  has  swept  across  Africa  in  recen 
years  women  are  exerting  their  wills  with  in 
creasing  vigor.  They  are  seeking  and  obtainini 
a  higher  status  in  the  newly  independent  nation 
of  that  continent.  Women  are  winning  thi 
larger  role  partly  because  of  their  contribution 
to  independence  and  political  struggles  ant 
partly  because  of  their  active  leadership  in  ef 
forts  to  raise  living  standards  in  Africa's  de 
veloping  nations. 

The  role  of  women  in  African  life  is  not  wel 
understood  in  the  United  States.    For  the  mos 


1  For  text  of  an  address  made  by  President  Kennedy 
on  July  2  at  the  NATO  headquarters  at  Naples,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  22, 1963,  p.  134. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Women  Lawyers'  Assocla 
tion  of  Michigan  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Sept.  24  (pres 
release  487). 
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part,  they  are  represented  in  popular  writing  as 
having  a  status  little  better  than  that  of  slaves 
t  best,  servants.  Such  interpretations  re- 
flect the  difficulty  Westerners  have  in  under- 
standing and  communicating  the  mores  and 
traditions  of  peoples  raised  in  Islamic  or  trop- 
ical African  cultures.  This  difficulty  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  cultural  patterns  are 
changing  at  varying  rates  in  different  parts  of 
Africa,  and  it  is  hard  even  to  make  broad  gen- 
eralizations about  the  status  of  women. 

In  the  Islamic  areas,  for  example,  the  insti- 
tution of  purdah — the  seclusion  of  women  in 
the  home  and  the  wearing  of  veils  in  public — is 
principally  an  urban  phenomenon.  This  insti- 
tution is  not  part  of  the  Moslem  religion,  inci- 
dentally, but  is  social  in  its  origin.  It  is  rare 
to  find  women  of  the  desert  or  Moslem  women  in 
■b-Saharan  Africa  veiled.  But  even  in  areas 
where  the  veil  is  worn,  the  strength  of  ancient 
customs  is  weakening  in  the  new  Africa.  I  can 
recall  visiting  Marrakech,  Morocco,  2  years  ago 
and  wondering  whether  I  should  intrude  and 
shake  hands  with  the  veiled  women  who  stood 
about.  But  when  I  shook  hands  with  their  chil- 
dren, it  was  quite  clear  that  they  didn't  want 
to  be  excluded  from  the  greetings,  for  they 
smiled  gently  as  they  shyly  extended  their 
bands. 

Although  purdah  is  dying  because  of  new 
laws  and  the  determination  of  educated  women 
to  break  with  the  past,  it  is  not  yet  dead.  I  can 
recall  a  story  told  me  by  a  prominent  young 
North  African  woman.  Her  father  had  been 
rery  progressive  in  his  attitude  toward  women, 
but  she  had  married  a  man  of  the  old  school. 
She  said  that  one  day  a  friend  of  her  husband's 
bad  come  to  the  house  in  her  husband's  absence. 
A.fter  he  had  knocked  she  went  to  the  door  and 
without  opening  it  told  him  that  her  husband 
was  not  at  home.  When  her  husband  learned 
if  this,  he  was  furious  with  her  because,  in  his 
new,  she  had  been  so  open  and  brazen. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  law  as  Tunisia's 
aw  of  August  2,  1956,  which  gives  women 
quality  with  men,  has  opened  new  horizons  to 
women.  Where  marriages  were  arranged  sight 
inseen  in  the  past,  a  woman's  consent  is  now 
•equired  for  marriage.  Formerly,  a  husband 
»uld    repudiate  his  wife  and  in  effect  divorce 


her,  but  legal  divorce  on  specific  grounds  is 
now  required.  Under  this  law,  a  woman  can  for 
the  first  time  institute  divorce  proceedings 
against  her  husband  and,  if  granted,  can  be 
awarded  alimony  and  custody  of  the  children. 
And  polygamy,  once  a  common  institution,  is 
now  prohibited  by  law  in  Tunisia. 

In  Algeria  the  emancipation  of  women  has 
been  greatly  expedited  by  the  wonderful  brav- 
ery that  women  displayed  during  the  war  of 
liberation.  As  a  result,  many  Algerians  have 
recognized  that  women  should  have  greater 
rights,  and  today  several  women  sit  in  the  Al- 
gerian National  Assembly.  On  several  occa- 
sions President  Ahmed  Ben  Bella  has  expressed 
his  determination  to  assure  increased  rights 
for  women  in  that  country. 

In  tropical  Africa  the  status  of  women  often 
appears  to  be  very  low  in  the  eyes  of  Westerners. 
Brides  are  purchased  by  their  husbands  and  are 
regarded  as  property  by  their  families.  Women 
are  assigned  all  the  family  and  agricultural 
tasks  and  appear  to  be  the  bond  servants  of  their 
men. 

Yet  in  many  places  women  have  rights  to 
property  which  are  more  advanced  than  those 
of  American  women  and  which  cannot  be  in- 
fringed upon  by  their  husbands.  In  many  West 
African  cities  women  control  all  the  retail  trade 
in  the  area  and,  indeed,  have  the  most  important 
voice  in  some  countries'  economies.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  vigorous  governmental  leader  that 
theirs  is  the  only  voice  he  disregards  at  his  peril. 

In  tropical  Africa,  as  in  Islamic  Africa,  law 
and  education  are  bringing  about  great  changes 
in  the  status  of  women.  In  both  areas,  while  it 
is  true  that  African  women  do  not  have  what  we 
would  consider  full  civil  rights,  they  do  exert  a 
powerful  influence  and  are  treated  with  great 
respect.  An  African  man,  no  matter  how  far 
he  rises  above  his  condition  of  birth,  never  out- 
grows his  respect  for  and  his  love  for  his  mother. 

This  also  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
regard  to  wives.  Some  African  men,  by  virtue 
of  their  higher  educations  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment positions,  have  advanced  socially 
faster  than  their  wives,  who  have  not  had  equal 
advantages.  These  men  are  most  anxious  to 
make  their  wives  part  of  their  new  world  of 
public  affairs,  and  on  several  occasions,  I  have 
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been  told  by  our  embassy  officials,  they  have 
chosen  dinners  given  for  Mrs.  Williams  and  me 
as  the  occasion  for  their  wives  to  make  their 
social  debuts.  My  wife  and  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely pleased  and  honored  on  these  occasions 
because  we  found  the  women  charming. 

As  a  general  rule,  most  of  Africa's  woman 
leaders  come  from  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds that  have  provided  them  with  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education.  Although  there 
are  relatively  few  such  leaders  at  present,  the 
number  of  women  who  are  obtaining  higher  ed- 
ucation is  increasing  slowly,  as  Africa's  educa- 
tional systems  expand. 

Women's  clubs  and  organizations  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  awakening  of 
African  women.  Most  of  these  organizations 
are  formed  to  satisfy  desires  to  know  more 
about  hygiene  and  sanitation,  child  care,  food 
preparation,  and  similar  fundamental  skills. 
These  desires  are  reflected  in  nationwide  wom- 
en's conferences,  such  as  the  First  Kenya 
Women's  Seminar,  which  Mrs.  Williams  at- 
tended last  year.  The  agenda  for  that  meeting 
was  typical  of  the  subjects  in  which  African 
women  are  interested:  education,  health,  eco- 
nomic growth,  public  service,  and  community 
development. 

In  the  professions — law,  education,  nursing, 
social  welfare,  and  government  service — the 
impact  of  women  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  The 
fact  that  African  women  are  included  in  many 
African  delegations  to  this  fall's  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  is  a  good  index  to  this 
impact. 

Nevertheless,  the  rate  at  which  women  are 
moving  into  career  employment  in  many 
less  developed  countries  is  still  slow  and 
constitutes  a  great  waste  in  human  resources. 
It  is  ironic  that  among  those  countries  which 
have  the  greatest  development  needs  are  nations 
which  have  not  yet  effectively  mobilized  their 
own  manpower  and  womanpower  to  solve  many 
of  their  problems  and  look  to  outside  help  and 
leadership. 

One  solution  to  this  enigma  is  to  win  cultural 
acceptance  in  these  countries  for  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  vocations  presently  closed  to 
them.  Over  the  years,  cultures  of  certain  less 
(level oped  areas  have  been  molded  into  set  pat- 


terns which  do  not  adjust  readily  to  change. 
is  my  observation  that,  when  a  country  sincere 
believes  its  women  can  aid  its  progress,  dynan 
male  leadership  is  needed  to  assure  their  larg 
participation  in  the  tasks  of  nation  building. 

Such  male  leadership  is  forthcoming  in  soi 
quarters.  President  William  V.  S.  Tubman 
Liberia  has  said :  "It  is  with  a  deep  pride  th 
I  can  say  that  this  Administration,  backed 
stalwart  men  and  women  in  every  branch 
government,  has  unrelentingly  exerted  eve 
effort  to  raise  the  economic,  social  and  politic 
status  of  the  women  of  our  country." 

And  President  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure 
Guinea  recently  declared:  ".  .  .  African  pre 
ress  will  be  impossible  and  unattainable  so  lo: 
as  the  African  woman  is  not  emancipated.  T 
emancipation  of  the  woman  is  imperative, 
essential  condition  and  the  decisive  basis  for  t 
transformation  of  the  living  conditions  of 
people." 

In  countries  where  women  are  given  f reedc 
to  develop  their  capabilities  progress  con 
more  rapidly  than  in  lands  where  there  are  ] 
strictions.  However,  encouragement  and  fina 
cial  assistance  must  come  from  governme 
leaders  who  are  anxious  to  see  their  countr; 
become  economically  strong  and  independent. 

A  good  first  step  would  be  to  extend  ba! 
education  to  all  women,  thus  increasing  th< 
possibilities  for  later  training.  Too  often  gii 
are  the  last  to  be  considered  for  schoolir 
partly  because  of  expense  and  partly  because 
their  traditional  role  in  the  manual  work  of  t 
home  and  the  field. 

Beyond  the  first  stage  of  basic  education  i 
women  the  challenge  facing  most  less  develop 
countries  is  that  of  providing  specialized  trai 
ing.  Nurses,  women  doctors,  teachers,  ai 
scientists  are  most  economically  trained  in  the- 
home  countries,  as  prolonged  overseas  study 
too  expensive  for  the  large  numbers  of  indivi 
uals  rapidly  needed  by  developing  nations. 

In  some  countries  an  increase  in  womei 
earning  power  has  had  a  marked  effect  up< 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  As  more  women  b 
come  wage  earners,  they  develop  new  marke 
which  in  turn  provide  broader  employment  f 
their  countries.  For  example,  increased  ear 
ing  power  among  women  leads  to  home  moder 
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zation,  better  food-buying  facilities,  and  addi- 
ional  clothing  purchases. 

Organizations  of  women  comprise  another 
mportant  factor  in  encouraging  women's  en- 
nuice  into  the  labor  force.  In  some  countries 
ivonien  do  all  of  the  buying  and  selling 
>f  market  goods.  Organizations  of  market 
voinen  have  and  will  continue  to  become  politi- 
■ally  forceful  in  promoting  the  betterment  of 
voinen.  These  groups  sometimes  support 
•enters  where  women  can  learn  the  basic  skills 
■tded  for  careers  and  where  they  can  keep 
[breast  of  the  rapid  pace  of  the  world  today, 
organizations  can  do  much  to  promote 
vtter  health  and  provide  basic  teaching  which 
an  encourage  women  to  be  active  in  nurseries, 
Jinics,  hospitals,  and  training  centers  for  mid- 
rifery  and  nursing. 

Also,  international  organizations  such  as  the 


United  Nations  can  continue  to  help  women  to 
acquire  the  skills  needed  to  become  effective 
members  of  the  labor  force.  Such  international 
bodies  as  WHO,  UNESCO,  and  UNICEF  can 
be  sources  of  much  experienced  advice  and  help 
in  guiding  women  toward  their  rightful 
responsibilities. 

In  conclusion  it  is  clear  that  the  role  of 
women  in  many  countries  is  in  a  process 
of  change.  It  is  also  clear  that  their  growing 
ability  to  contribute  to  nation  building  com- 
prises a  formidable  resource  for  these  develop- 
ing nations. 

The  most  encouraging  fact  about  the  current 
status  of  African  women  is  that  women  want 
to  make  progress  and  have  the  force  and  deter- 
mination to  change  present  patterns.  And  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  many  male  leaders  are 
joining  them  in  their  far-reaching  efforts. 


'olicy  and  People 


by  Robert  J.  Manning 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs * 


Two  elements  are  needed  for  the  conduct  of  a 
ation's  foreign  relations:  policy  and  people. 
\)day  I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  both 
f  those  elements. 

"Policy"  is  one  of  those  all-inclusive  words 
bat  lends  itself  to  many  definitions  and  is  sub- 
jet  to  many  intellectual  convolutions.  When, 
1  the  1956  presidential  election  campaign, 
icllai  Stevenson  suggested  a  treaty  with  Russia 
anning  nuclear  testing,  that  was  not  a  policy — 
;  was  a  campaign  proposal  or,  in  the  words 
f  his  opponents,  a  campaign  "trick,"  and  one 
or  which  he  was  roundly  ridiculed.  When,  a 
ew  years  later,  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 

1  Address  made  at  Texas  Southern  University, 
touston,  Tex.,  on  Sept.  26  (press  release  490,  as- 
elivered  text). 


istration  proposed  the  same  idea,  it  became  a 
policy. 

For  several  years  that  policy,  accepted  and 
carried  on  by  the  Kennedy  administration,  rep- 
resented little  more  than  a  position  held,  and 
promoted,  in  the  international  arena  by  the 
United  States  and  some  of  its  allies.  It  was 
little  more  than  a  desirable  goal,  lacking  as  it 
did  the  means  of  realization ;  the  agreement  that 
would  make  it  a  fact  instead  of  a  desire  was  not 
forthcoming  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  that 
agreement  has  come,  and  this  week,  with  rati- 
fication of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
by  the  United  States  Senate 2  and  its  acceptance 
by  99   other  governments,  an  idea  of  many 


See  p.  631. 
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years'  standing  takes  on  the  force  of  a  policy 
achieved. 

Not  all  policy  is  as  subject  to  precise  defini- 
tion as  the  policy  reflected  in  the  treaty  prohibit- 
ing nuclear  test  explosions  under  water,  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  outer  space.  Indeed,  some 
policies  can  become  so  broad  and  diffuse  in  their 
intent  that,  unless  care  is  taken,  they  cease  to  be 
policies  and  become  only  unheeded  cliches. 

A  rather  pleasant  example  of  this  sometimes 
unpleasant  phenomenon  was  contributed  by 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  many  years  ago. 
Under  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  according 
to  Gerald  Carson,  who  has  been  doing  research 
on  the  history  of  drink  in  the  United  States,  the 
Court  developed  a  rule  that  its  members  would 
take  a  drink  only  in  rainy  weather.  "That  was 
interpreted  to  mean  whenever  it  rained  within 
the  Court's  jurisdiction,"  Mr.  Carson  reports. 
"And  it  was  further  assumed  that  there  was  al- 
ways rain  falling  somewhere  in  the  continental 
United  States." 

To  have  any  meaning  and  to  have  any  effect, 
a  nation's  policies  of  course  must  elude  such 
broad  dilution.  Yet  not  all  of  our  major  poli- 
cies can  be  precisely  defined,  with  their  goals 
and  their  boundaries  neatly  delineated.  Some 
American  policies  represent  very  specific  Amer- 
ican desires  rooted  in  very  specific  American 
interests.  Others  represent  broad,  unfulfilled 
ideals  or  unrealized  ambitions.  Some  are  laid 
down  specifically  in  law,  such  as  the  McMahon 
Act,  with  its  strict  prohibitions  on  the  transfer 
of  American  nuclear  knowledge  and  material  to 
foreign  powers.  Some  are  based  on  a  broad 
central  impulse,  with  the  specific  details  of  exe- 
cution varying  according  to  varying  needs  or 
hopes. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  a  policy 
would  be  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  was  con- 
ceived at  the  war's  end  as  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  was  directed  chiefly  at  the  relief  and  recon- 
struction of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
The  impulse  behind  the  Marshall  Plan  remains 
today  a  basic  part  of  American  foreign  policy, 
but  foreign  aid  in  the  1960's  barely  touches  on 
Western  Europe  and  instead  is  directed  at  the 
weak  and  underdeveloped  nations  of  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Some  policies  grow  simply  and  naturally  out 
of  our  own  political  traditions  and  instincts, 


such  as  the  American  assumption  that  the  rig 
of  self-determination  and  the  right  to  life,  li 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  the  fund 
mental  rights  not  of  some  peoples  but  of  i 
peoples.  Yet  the  ways  in  which  that  fund 
mental  American  belief  is  pressed  as  an  Ami 
ican  policy  are  diversely  determined  by  t 
many  and  diverse  ways  in  which  these  fund 
mentals  are  accepted  or  opposed  in  other  woi 
societies.  To  be  "for"  these  fundamentals 
of  course  not  enough.  Policy  must  additional 
conceive  of  ways  of  protecting  self-determin 
tion  and  freedom  where  it  exists  and  of  helpii 
to  bring  it  about  where  it  does  not. 

Since  the  comparatively  unambitious  pi 
war  days  of  isolation,  American  foreign  poli 
has  become  fantastically  complex  and  ii 
mensely  ambitious.  It  is,  overall,  not  a  foreij 
policy  based  on  a  simple  protection  of  and  e 
tension  of  narrow  American  interests.  Instes 
it  is  a  policy  based  on  the  deep  assumption- 
and,  I  think,  a  proven  assumption — that  tl 
basic  interests  and  security  of  the  United  Stat 
depend  fundamentally  on  how  freedom  fares 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  that  reason  this  com 
try  today  is  engaged  not  only  in  protecting  i 
own  institutions  but  in  reaching  around  tl 
world  in  an  effort  to  help  some  protect  their  on 
institutions,  to  help  some  alter  institutions  thi 
are  hostile  to  freedom,  and  to  help  still  othe: 
who  are  just  beginning  to  experience  indepen< 
ence  to  build  the  economic  and  social  institi 
tions  that  can  make  their  independence  true  an 
meaningful.  All  this  may  sound  like  so  man 
words,  but  it  is  a  policy  which  each  day  involv< 
us  in  tough,  hard  facts,  in  new  and  often  risk 
adventures,  and  which  brings  foreign  policy  d 
rectly  into  the  home  of  every  American. 

The  "New  Diplomacy" 

The  importance  of  policy  is  obvious.  But 
foreign  policy  drafted  without  reference  to  th 
people  who  carry  it  out — the  ambassadors,  cour 
selors,  advisers,  secretaries,  couriers,  and  othe 
Foreign  Service  personnel — is  sterile.  It  i 
unlikely  to  work  and  may  actually  backfire. 

For  that  reason  we  in  the  State  Departmen 
consider  it  essential  that  our  Foreign  Servic 
corps  reflect  our  country  not  just  in  policy  an< 
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ideals  but  also  in  people.  There  may  have  been 
■  time  when  all  that  was  needed  for  a  Foreign 
Service  career  was  a  pair  of  striped  pants,  a 
smattering  of  French,  and  a  good  backhand  at 
tennis— frankly,  I  doubt  it — but  that  is  cer- 
ainly  not  the  case  today. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  1960's  must 
be  prepared  to  help  oversee  such  programs  as 

— helping  fanners  adopt  new  techniques  of 
modern  agriculture  developed  originally  in  U.S. 
land-grant  colleges, 

—advising  businessmen  in  the  newer  nations 
jf  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  on  how  to 
Modernize  their  plant  and  equipment, 

—aiding  governments  of  less  developed  coun- 
:ries  as  they  seek  to  build  the  hospitals,  schools, 
wads,  and  dams  which  are  the  building  blocks 
if  economic  progress. 

These  are  examples  of  what  has  been  called 
lie  "new  diplomacy."  The  new  diplomacy  is 
Jie  modern  expression  of  a  native  American 
■oncern  about  the  welfare  of  others.  It  dates 
>ack  to  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers,  who  were 
ihva\ -s  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  neighbor 
vho  was  having  hard  times.  In  the  close-knit 
omnnmities  of  the  frontier  all  would  cooperate 
o  ward  off  trouble  and  cope  with  disaster. 

This  tradition  of  community  service  has  be- 
ome  an  important  part  of  the  American  way  of 
ife.  It  has  taken  the  form  of  our  foreign  aid 
>rograms,  under  which  we  are  committed  to 
idping  the  less  developed  nations,  in  President 
Kennedy's  words,3  "not  because  the  Communists 
lay  be  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their  votes, 
>nt  because  it  is  right."  More  recently  this 
Teat  American  ideal  has  been  expressed 
hrough  the  Peace  Corps,  an  exciting  venture 
i  international  cooperation  and  understanding 
hat  has  given  thousands  of  young  Americans 
chance  to  serve  their  country— and  their  con- 
:ience— by  helping  the  people  of  other  lands. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  United  Nations, 
•here  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  over  half 
ie  nations  now  sitting  in  the  General  Assembly 
•ere  dependent  territories  when  the  United  Na- 
ons  was  founded  in  1945.  These  are  the 
new"  nations,  with  which  the  new  diplomacy 

most  concerned.     What  we  say — and  more 

•Bcu.etix  of  Feb.  6,  1061,  p.  175. 


important,  what  we  do — occupies  a  special  place 
in  their  horizons.  As  they  strive  to  build  the 
structures  of  stable,  democratic  government, 
they  often  look  at  the  United  States  as  a  model. 
No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  a  nation 
than  the  flattery  of  imitation.  But  it  imposes 
especially  challenging  responsibilities. 

These  nations  look  to  us  not  just  for  the  glow- 
ing phrases  taken  from  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  Constitution  but  for  the  reality 
behind  these  phrases.  They  regard  the  United 
States  as  the  cradle  of  democracy  and  as  a  leader 
in  the  worldwide  struggle  for  freedom,  for  hu- 
man rights,  for  independence  and  dignity. 
Any  failure  on  our  part  as  a  nation  to  live  up 
to  our  stated  ideals  is  consequently  noted,  and 
frequently  magnified. 

When  we  fail  to  fulfill  our  pledges  of  free- 
dom and  equality  to  all  Americans,  this  fact  is 
noted  abroad.  Racial  discrimination  in  all  its 
forms,  overt  and  subtle,  has  important  impli- 
cations for  our  foreign  relations.  It  disturbs 
our  friends,  and  it  fuels  the  propaganda  of  our 
enemies.  This  is  not  because  such  discrimina- 
tion is  unique  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
culture  in  many  countries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  But  because  our  country  is  considered 
a  model  for  other  democracies,  and  because  of 
our  preeminent  role  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world,  our  shortcomings  are  given  special  at- 
tention. 

As  you  know,  the  present  administration  is 
proposing  a  broad  new  civil  rights  program, 
which  includes  a  special  section  on  equal  ac- 
commodations. The  State  Department  is  fully 
in  support  of  that  legislation — though  it 
should  be  emphasized  that,  as  citizens  and 
Americans,  we  know  that  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  civil  rights  are  secondary.  As 
Secretary  Rusk  said  testifying  in  support  of  the 
civil  rights  bill : 4 

The  primary  reason  why  we  must  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  is  rooted  in  our  basic  commit- 
ments as  a  nation  and  a  people.  We  must  try  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  due  to  race,  color,  religion,  not  to 
make  others  think  better  of  us  but  because  it  is  in- 
compatible with  the  great  ideals  to  which  our  demo- 
cratic society  is  dedicated.     If  the  realities  at  home 


*  Ibid.,  July  29, 1963,  p.  154. 
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are  all  they  should  be,  we  shan't  have  to  worry  about 
our  image  abroad. 

Opportunities  for  Negroes  in  Foreign  Service 

For  the  new  diplomacy  to  be  successful,  it 
must  be  carried  out  by  a  skilled,  trained  Foreign 
Service  corps  qualified  by  reason  of  back- 
ground, culture,  geographical  and  social  com- 
position to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  all  Amer- 
icans. Our  Foreign  Service  should  be— and  is — 
to  a  large  extent  representative  of  our  country, 
geographically,  socially,  culturally,  education- 
ally, and  economically.  And  we  are  taking 
steps  to  make  it  more  so. 

However,  at  the  present  time  there  are  fewer 
than  50  Negroes  in  the  Foreign  Service  out  of 
an  officer  corps  of  more  than  3,800.  This  is  a 
disturbing  statistic,  because  it  shows  that,  in 
this  important  respect  at  least,  our  Foreign 
Service  does  not  reflect  the  composition  of 
American  society. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  Negro  Foreign  Service 
officers.  We  in  the  State  Department  recognize 
that,  over  the  years,  we  have  not  aggressively 
sought  to  encourage  and  attract  Negroes  for 
careers  in  the  Foreign  Service.  The  opportu- 
nity may  have  been  there,  but  few  concrete  steps 
were  taken  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
qualified  Negro  applicants.  As  a  result,  the  bet- 
ter students  were  often  drawn  to  other  fields  of 
work.  Once  such  a  pattern  becomes  established, 
it  is  to  some  extent  self -reinforcing.  Because 
there  are  relatively  few  Negro  Foreign  Service 
officers,  few  young  Negroes  actively  consider  ap- 
plying for  a  Foreign  Service  career. 

Eecognizing  this  chain  of  circumstances,  the 
State  Department  has  embarked  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  interest  qualified  Negroes  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  The  Department  is  not  alone 
in  this  effort,  for  it  has  the  solid  encouragement 
of  the  President.  Some  25  other  Federal  agen- 
cies with  responsibilities  in  the  foreign  affairs 
field  are  also  taking  part.  The  agencies  range 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
an  extensive  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  to 
the  Labor  Department,  which  has  labor  attaches 
at  most  major  embassies,  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
which  today  have  vast  responsibilities  in  the 


conduct   of   foreign   affairs.    The  number 
agencies  and  departments  taking  part  in  foreij 
affairs  shows  the  wide  range  of  opportuniti 
available  in  this  field. 

The  opportunities  are  real,  but  they  are  chfl 
lenging.  They  call  for  the  best  efforts  of  tl 
best  people.  The  U.S.  Foreign  Service  d 
mands  high  standards  of  ability  and  trainin 
and  rightly  so,  because  each  Foreign  Servi 
officer  must  be  qualified  to  handle  a  wide  ranj 
of  problems,  many  of  them  unexpected.  Tl 
Foreign  Service  officer  not  only  represents  t) 
United  States;  in  many  parts  of  the  world  1 
is  the  United  States.  He  is  the  only  America 
that  many  foreign  people  ever  see.  His  abil 
ties  and  his  deportment  greatly  influence  tl 
American  image  abroad. 

Entrance  to  the  Foreign  Service  begins  wii 
a  stiff  written  examination.  This  is  follow* 
by  an  oral  examination,  in  which  candidal 
meet  with  a  panel  of  career  Foreign  Servii 
officers.  Though  the  examination  is  open  to  a 
students,  without  respect  to  geography,  bad 
ground,  or  racial  origin,  only  small  numbers  ( 
Negro  college  students  have  taken  it.  Out  ( 
the  3,815  candidates  who  took  the  exam  in  196 
only  119  were  Negroes.  In  1962,  110  Negro* 
took  the  exam,  out  of  almost  3,000  candidate 
We  don't  know  yet  how  many  Negro  candidal 
took  the  examination  this  year,  but  we  kno 
the  totals  are  not  as  high  as  we  want. 

Why  this  shortage  of  applicants?  Part  < 
the  answer  was  expressed  by  writer  Louis  ] 
Lomax  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Evi 
ning  Post  entitled  "Young  Negroes  Aren 
Ready."  Author  of  The  Negro  Revolt  and  Tl 
Reluctant  African,  Mr.  Lomax  put  it  this  waj 

The  generation  of  young  Negroes  that  is  doing  i 
much  to  win  new  opportunities  for  itself  is  ill-equippe 
to  use  these  opportunities.  With  splendid  courag 
these  youngsters  are  breaking  down  barriers  of  preji 
dice.  Yet  they  are  not  qualified  for  the  new  jobs  i 
industry  and  government  now  open  to  them. 

Lomax,  I  think,  overstates  the  case.  Man 
young  Negroes  are  qualified  for  a  Foreign  Sen 
ice  career,  but  they  are  not  pointing  themselvc 
in  that  direction.  In  our  free  society  the  choic 
of  career  is  a  personal  choice.  It  is  one  of  th 
freedoms  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Th 
Government  has  no  special  claim  on  the  talent 
of  qualified  young  people.    Rather  than  a  caree 
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in  the  Government  or  Foreign  Service,  many 
young  Negroes  have  gone  into  other  professions, 
such  as  teaching  and  the  practice  of  law,  to 
name  just  two. 

It  concerns  me,  though,  that  there  are  many 
able  ami  talented  young  Negroes,  with  the  po- 
tential for  outstanding  Foreign  Service  careers, 
who  would  like  to  serve  their  country  abroad 
but  who  do  not  apply  or,  if  they  do  apply,  do 
not  pass  the  Foreign  Service  examination  as  a 
result  of  poor  preparation  and  background. 

It  concerns  me  because  it  is  a  problem  for 
which  there  is  a  remedy.  Ignorance  is  a  dis- 
ease— a  disease  for  which  there  is  a  cure.  The 
cure  is  education.  In  this  case  that  means  care- 
ful, dedicated  preparation  for  the  Foreign 
Service  entrance  exam.  The  State  Department 
for  its  part  is  determined  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible, as  Secretary  Rusk  has  said,  to  "open  up 
the  channels  of  opportunity  to  all  of  our  Amer- 

citizens  regardless  of  racial,  religious, 
other  background."    I   dialler 
yours. 

In  the  convocation  address  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  our  nation's  Capital,  President  James 
M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  the  brother  of  your  own  presi- 
dent, urged  his  student  body  to  aim  for  a  career 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  He  pledged  his  faculty 
to  assist  qualified  students  in  preparing  for  the 
Foreign  Service  examination.  I  hope  that  your 
own  college  will  make  a  similar  effort  so  that 
students  who  do  want  to  serve  their  country 
and  their  Government  in  a  Foreign  Service 
career  will  be  qualified  and  trained  to  the  upper 
limit  of  their  abilities. 

Problems  Facing  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 

On  returning  to  the  United  Nations  this  week 
as  an  ex-newspaperman  now  working  in  govern- 
ment, I  experienced  at  first  a  "This  is  where  I 
came  in"  feeling,  because  I  covered  the  first 
General  Assembly  18  years  ago  as  a  reporter 
for  the  United  Press. 

But  that  feeling  was  superficial.  Much  has 
happened  in  those  18  years.  They  have  been 
hard  times— testing  times— for  the  United  Na- 
tions. Though  the  organization  may  not  have 
fulfilled  the  unrealistically  high  hopes  of  some 
of  its  founding  enthusiasts,  it  has  chalked  up 
a  remarkable  record  of  achievement.     In   a 


world  fissioned  into  two  blocs  (and  now  per- 
haps three)  coldly  staring  at  each  other  across 
a  curtain  of  mistrust  and  hostility,  the  mere 
survival  of  an  international  body  dedicated  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  would  call 
for  congratulatory  toasts.  But  the  U.N.  has 
done  much  more  than  just  survive.  Sometimes 
quietly,  as  in  the  resolute  work  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  which  is  seeking 
ways  to  eliminate  the  dread  desert  locusts 
that  have  plagued  the  Middle  East  since  Bibli- 
cal times — sometimes  spectacularly,  as  in  the 
Congo,  where  a  U.N.  Force  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  promise  of  peace  and  nationhood 
to  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  U.N.  has  served  the 
interests  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  over  half  the 
nations  now  sitting  in  the  General  Assembly 
have  gained  their  independence  since  the  U.N. 
was  founded.  What  this  shows  is  that  the  doc- 
trine of  self-determination  has  triumphed  over 
many  of  the  isms  that  looked  like  fast  starters 
in  the  form  books  of  the  19th  century.  Nation- 
alism as  the  political  expression  of  nationhood 
has  shown  itself  to  have  extraordinary  vitality ; 
it  is  the  banner  under  which  nearly  all  the  new 
nations  have  marched  to  independence.  So 
much  so  that  the  not  necessarily  identical  goals 
of  human  freedom  and  national  independence 
have  become  intertwined  in  many  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

To  the  faint  of  heart,  the  U.N.  Assembly's 
agenda 5  is  a  discouraging  list.  Virtually  every 
item  on  it  is  by  definition  insoluble.  But  the 
organization  plugs  on,  chipping  away  at  the 
edges  of  solution,  seeking  to  hold  the  lid  on  vio- 
lence and  danger,  and  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
lofty  ideals  of  its  charter.  What  nourishes  the 
U.N.  is  the  belief  that  all  nations  have  common 
interests  which  can  be  served  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, however  deep  their  differences. 

This  point  is  critical  to  man's  hope  for  peace, 
and  it  was  the  basic  theme  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's widely  hailed  address  to  the  General 
Assembly.6  The  prospect  for  enduring  peace 
in  the  1960's  and  beyond  lies  in  man's  ability 
to  search  out  and  identify  areas  of  common 
interest  where  agreements  can  be  reached,  then 


6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  7,  1963,  p.  556. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  530. 
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to  enlarge  the  areas  of  common  interest,  moving 
carefully — but  doggedly — from  the  more  lim- 
ited and  specific  to  the  broader  and  more  gen- 
eral, from  the  partial  toward  the  larger  settle- 
ment. 

Guiding  Peaceful  Change 

Peace  means  a  workable  system  for  settling 
disputes  and  guiding  peaceful  change,  solving 
the  problems  that  crop  up  between  nations  by 
institutions  created  for  that  purpose.  It  means 
a  trend  toward  world  order  and  world  law,  so 
that  men  may  live  in  freedom  and  security. 
The  problems  of  peace  aren't  interesting  or 
worth  our  earnest  attention  until  they  engage 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  until  they  deal  with  men 
as  they  are :  diverse,  contentious,  fallible,  stub- 
born, embodying  vices  and  virtues  alike. 

This  requires  a  patient  search  for  areas  of 
common  interest — often  in  the  midst  of  discord. 
And  not  just  by  the  so-called  Great  Powers. 
There  are  dangerous  quarrels  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  which  do  not  involve  the  nations 
that  own  nuclear  weapons.  In  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  dangerous  disputes,  disputes 
stemming  directly  from  the  continent-wide 
striving  for  independence  and  freedom  and  out 
of  stubborn  efforts  to  prevent  the  realization  of 
that  goal. 

The  right  to  national  self-determination  has 
been  established  in  recent  years  with  such  spec- 
tacular speed  that  future  historians  may  well 
marvel  at  its  sweep.  But  it  has  not  yet  swept 
entirely  clean,  for  independence,  and  with  it 
freedom,  is  still  denied  to  millions  of  people  in 
the  last  redoubts  of  the  status  quo. 

This  is  the  dilemma  of  Africa  today.  How 
to  solve  it  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  facing 
the  U.N.  in  this  current  meeting.  It  is  the  task 
of  that  body,  and  our  task  with  them,  to  see 
to  it  that  change,  no  matter  how  just,  is  carried 
forward  peacefully.  In  Africa,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  a  profound  truth  that  the  violator  of  peace 
is  no  less  the  enemy  of  peace  though  his  cause 
be  just  and  that  he  who  blocks  justice  in  the 
name  of  peace  is  no  less  a  culprit.  The  U.S. — 
and  the  U.N. — are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peaceful  change  in  Africa.  This  means  freedom 
and  independence  and  peace — the  true  promise 
of  self-determination. 


In  many  other  parts  of  the  world  there 
issues  just  as  crucial  and  obstacles  just 
ominous.  In  fact  this  seemingly  mode 
seemingly  ingenious  world  is  truly  a  wo 
of  unfinished  business,  of  injustices  unsettl 
of  ambitions  unrealized  or  needs  unserv 
Wherever  these  conditions  exist,  the  need 
foreign  policy  and  the  need  for  people  to  ca: 
it  out  prevails.  Most  of  you  young  men  a 
women  here  today  will  move  on  to  other  care 
and  other  vocations,  but  for  many  of  you — a 
I  would  hope  for  a  large  number  of  you — t 
challenge  to  help  carry  on  the  world's  i 
finished  business  will  be  the  challenge  that  3 
choose  to  answer.  As  the  opportunity 
broadening  for  careers  in  international  affa: 
the  need  for  qualified,  dedicated  people 
broadening  even  faster.  For  some  of  3 
who  are  willing  to  make  the  effort,  here  is  y( 
challenge. 


Foreign  Policy  Conference  Held 
for  Editors  and  Broadcasters 

The  Department  of  State  announced 
October  2  (press  release  501)  that  it  woi 
hold  a  national  foreign  policy  conference  i 
editors  and  broadcasters  on  October  7  and  8 
Washington.  Invitations  have  been  extend 
by  Secretary  Rusk  to  editors  and  commentate 
of  the  daily  and  periodical  press  and  the  broa 
casting  industry  in  all  50  States  and  Puei 
Rico. 

Secretary  Rusk  will  be  the  opening  speaker 
the  conference.  Other  participants  will  i 
elude : 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Special  Representative  for  Tn 

Negotiations 
George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  Under  Secretary  of  State 

Political  Affairs 
David  E.  Bell,  Administrator,  Agency  for  Internatioi 

Development 
Roswell  L.  Gilpatric,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  M.  Wilson,  Deputy  Director,  U.S.  Informat; 

Agency 
William  C.  Foster,  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  a 

Disarmament  Agency 
Edwin   M.   Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  : 

Inter- American  Affairs 
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ffrlnn  Cleveland,   Assistant   Secretary   of  State  for 

International  Organization  Affairs 
Mkerl   J.   Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Public  Affairs 
Roger  Hilsman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 

Eastern  Affairs 
Bugeue  M.  Braderman,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
imerce  for  International  Commerce 

The  conference  will  be  hold  under  the  "back- 
ground only''  rule,  with  the  exception  of  the 
morning  session  on  October  8,  which  will  be  on 
the  record.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
West  Auditorium  of  the  Department  of  State. 

This  will  be  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  national 
foreign  policy  conferences  for  editors  and 
broadcasters.  The  conference  program,  begun 
in  April  1961,  is  intended  to  assist  the  informa- 
tion media  in  making  available  to  the  American 
public  the  maximum  possible  information  in 
depth  on  current  foreign  policy  issues.1 


Cotton  Textile  Arrangement 
Concluded  With  Jamaica 


Ceiling 
Catrgory  Description  (dozen) 

46     Men's  and  Bovs'  Sport  Shirts,  not 

knit     .    .    .  ' 384.  000 

48     Raincoats,  %A  length  or  over  ...  8.  000 

50  Men's  and  Boys' Trousers  .    .    .    .         48,000 

51  Women's,   Misses'  and  Children's 

trousers 110,000 

52  Blouses,  whether  or  not  in  sets  .    .  80,  000 
61     Brassieres  and  other  body-support- 
ing garments 381,  000 

The  arrangement  also  provides  that  ship- 
ments in  any  category  not  subject  to  a  specific 
export  ceiling  will  not  exceed  350,000  square 
yards  equivalent  in  the  first  12-month  period. 
This  limit  also  will  increase  at  the  annual  rate 
of  5  percent. 

The  two  Governments  agreed  on  the  spacing 
of  shipments  as  well  as  on  consultation  in  case 
of  concentration  in  items  made  from  any  fabric 
or  fabrics  within  certain  categories,  which 
causes  or  threatens  to  cause  disruption  of  the 
United  States  market. 

The  two  Governments  will  exchange  such 
statistical  data  on  cotton  textiles  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  effective  implementation  of  the 
arrangement. 


ftess  release  503  dated  October  2 
>EPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Jamaica  announced  on  October  2  the  conclusion 
)f  a  bilateral  arrangement  covering  trade  in 
:otton  textiles  between  Jamaica  and  the  United 
states  for  a  4-year  period  extending  from  Oc- 
ober  1, 1963,  to  September  30, 1967. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  arrangement,  an 
)verall  ceiling  for  Jamaican  exports  of  cotton 
extiles  to  the  United  States  is  set  at  18.5  million 
quare  yards,  with  planned  increases  of  5  per- 
:ent  per  annum,  beginning  with  the  second  12- 
nonth  period  of  the  arrangement,  except  for 
:ategories  46  (men's  and  boys'  sport  shirts,  not 
oiit)  and  61  (brassieres  and  other  body-sup- 
wrting  garments),  the  increase  of  which  is 
imited  to  3  percent  during  the  second  year. 

The  arrangement  provides  for  specific  ceil- 
ngs  in  six  categories  as  follows : 


1  The  Department  announced  on  Oct.  3  that  President 
vennt-dy  would  be  the  concluding  speaker  at  the 
■onference. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Arrangement  Between  the  Government  of  Jamaica 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Concerning  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  Be- 
tween Jamaica  and  the  United  States 

1.  The  Government  of  Jamaica  shall  limit  its  exports 
in  all  categories  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States 
for  the  twelve  month  period  beginning  October  1,  1963, 
to  an  aggregate  limit  of  18.5  million  square  yards 
equivalent. 

2.  Within  this  aggregate  limit,  the  following  specific 
ceilings  shall  apply : 


a.  Category  46 

b.  Category  48 

c.  Category  50 

d.  Category  51 

e.  Category  52' 

f.  Category  61 


384,  000  dozen 
8,  000  dozen 

48,  000  dozen 
110,  000  dozen 

80, 000  dozen 
381,  000  dozen 


3.  The  square  yard  equivalent  of  any  shortfalls  oc- 
curring in  exports  in  the  categories  with  specific  ceil- 
ings may  be  used  in  any  category  not  having  a  specific 
ceiling.  Annual  exports  in  categories  not  having  a 
specific  ceiling  shall  not  exceed  350,000  square  yards 
equivalent  except  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
Governments. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  seasonal  items,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jamaica  shall  space  its  annual  exports  within 
each  category  to  the  United  States  on  a  cumulative, 
quarterly  percentage  basis  of  30-55-80-100. 

5.  In  the  event  concentration  in  exports  from  Ja- 
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maica  to  the  United  States  in  any  fabric  or  fabrics 
within  certain  categories  causes  or  threatens  to  cause 
market  disruption  in  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  call  for  consultations 
with  the  Government  of  Jamaica  in  order  to  reach  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
Government  of  Jamaica  shall  agree  to  enter  into  such 
consultations  and  during  the  course  of  the  consulta- 
tions, the  Government  of  Jamaica  shall  limit  its  ex- 
ports of  the  items  in  question  at  an  annual  level  of 
105%  of  its  exports  during  the  twelve  month  period 
immediately  preceding  the  month  in  which  consulta- 
tions are  requested. 

6.  Each  Government  agrees  to  supply  promptly  any 
available  statistical  data  requested  by  the  other  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement  the 
system  of  categories  annexed  to  the  Arrangements  Re- 
garding International  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  done  at 
Geneva  on  July  21,  1961,1  shall  apply.  In  categories 
where  units  other  than  square  yards  are  used,  the 
conversion  into  square  yard  equivalents  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  factors  listed  in  the  Annex  attached 
to  this  Agreement. 

7.  During  the  life  of  this  Agreement  the  United 
States  Government  shall  not  invoke  the  procedures  of 
Articles  6(c)  and  3  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangements 
Regarding  International  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  done 
at  Geneva  on  February  9,  1962,2  to  limit  imports  of 
cotton  textiles  from  Jamaica  into  the  United  States. 

8.  The  limitations  on  exports  established  in  para- 
graphs 1,  2  and  3  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  increased 
by  5%  for  the  twelve  month  period  beginning  October  1, 
1964  and  by  5%  for  each  subsequent  twelve  month 
period  during  the  life  of  this  Agreement ;  provided  that 
the  increase  applicable  to  categories  46  and  61  shall  be 
3%  for  the  twelve  month  period  beginning  October  1, 
1964  and  5%  for  each  subsequent  twelve  month  period. 

9.  The  life  of  this  Agreement  shall  continue  until 
and  including  September  30,  1967 ;  provided  that  either 
Government  may  propose  revisions  in  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  no  later  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  twelve  month  period ;  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  either  Government  may  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment, effective  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  twelve  month 
period,  by  written  notice  to  the  other  Government  given 
at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  new 
twelve  month  period. 

10.  In  order  that  the  effective  dates  of  the  restraints 
presently  in  effect  may  be  modified  to  coincide  with 
annual  periods  applicable  in  this  Agreement,  the  follow- 
ing modifications  shall  be  made  in  the  restraint  levels : 

a.  Category  46 :  from  360,000  to  330,000  dozen 

b.  Category  48 :  from      8,000  to      4,670  dozen 

c.  Category  50 :  from    48,000  to    44,000  dozen 

d.  Category  51 :  from  110,000  to    64,170  dozen 

e.  Category  61 :  from  360,000  to  330,000  dozen 

These  modified  levels  shall  be  effective  for  the  periods 
beginning  with  the  applicable  dates  of  restraint  until 


and  including  September  30,  1963.  Exports  d 
these  periods  in  excess  of  the  modified  levels  shj 
counted  against  the  appropriate  ceilings  for  the  V 
month  period  beginning  October  1, 1963. 


Annex 

Conversion  Factors 

Convertion 

Category  Number 

Unit 

(Square  j 

1 

lb. 

i 

2 

lb. 

3 

lb. 

4 

lb. 

28 

no. 

29 

no. 

: 

30 

no. 

31 

no. 

32 

doz. 

] 

33 

lb. 

« 

34 

no. 

( 

35 

no. 

( 

36 

no. 

( 

37 

lb. 

i 

38 

lb. 

i 

39 

doz. 

40 

doz. 

i 

41 

doz. 

t 

42 

doz. 

i 

43 

doz. 

*i 

44 

doz. 

3( 

45 

doz. 

2'. 

46 

doz. 

2< 

47 

doz. 

2: 

48 

doz. 

5( 

49 

doz. 

3S 

50 

doz. 

V, 

51 

doz. 

11 

52 

doz. 

u 

53 

doz. 

41 

54 

doz. 

21 

55 

doz. 

51 

56 

doz. 

c 

57 

doz. 

11 

58 

doz. 

£ 

59 

doz. 

16 

60 

doz. 

51 

61 

doz. 

4 

62 

lb. 

4 

63 

lb. 

4 

64 

lb. 

4 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  21, 1961,  p.  337. 

2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  12,  1962,  p.  4IS1 . 


President  Decides  Not  To  Modify 
Duty  on  Clinical  Thermometers 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  23 

The  White  House  announced  on  Septen 
23  that  the  President  has  received  the  Ts 
Commission's  report  concerning  the  esc* 
clause  restrictions  which  currently  apply  to 
ports  of  clinical  thermometers  and  has  de 
mined  not  to  modify  the  duties  presently 
force. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  was  s 
mitted  to  the  President  under  two  provisi 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.    Firs 
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issued  under  the  requirement  thai,  as  long 
as  any  tariff  increase  or  other  import  restriction 
is  in  effect  pursuant  to  an  escape-clause  deter- 
mination under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  or 
under  the  predecessor  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Acl  of  1951,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
inder  review  developments  with  respect 
to  the  industry  concerned  and  shall  make  an- 
imal reports  to  the  President  concerning  such 
developments.  Secondly,  it  was  based  on  the 
Minority  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  advise 
the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable 
economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of 
the  termination  of,  or  other  modification  in,  an 
existing  escape-clause  measure. 

The  Commission's  report,  issued  in  May,  was 
submitted  to  the  President  through  Christian 


A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special  Represent- 
ative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  after  having 
been  examined  in  interagency  committees 
operating  under  that  office. 

The  current  import  duty  became  effective  as 
the  result  of  action  by  the  President  on  April 
21,  1958,  under  section  7  (the  escape  clause)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 
At  that  time  the  President  withdrew  the  con- 
cession in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  on  clinical  thermometers,  finished  or 
unfinished,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  glass, 
provided  for  in  paragraph  218(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  to  be  effective  30  days  thereafter. 
This  action  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  duty 
on  such  thermometers  from  42^  percent  ad 
valorem  to  85  percent  ad  valorem. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Vtomic  Energy 

Amendment  to  article  VI.A.3  of  the  Statute  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Done  at  Vienna 
October  4,  1961.  Entered  into  force  January  31, 1963. 
TIAS  5284. 

■  tanccs  deposited:  Afghanistan,  August  8,  1963; 
-  ntina,  October  3,  1962. 
Agreement  for  the  application  of  safeguards  by  the 
y    to    the    bilateral    agreement    between    the 
United  States  and  Japan  of  June  16, 1958,  as  amended 
(TIAS  4133,  4172),  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
en.ru'y.     .Signed  at  Vienna  September  23,  1963.    En- 
ters into  force  November  1, 1963. 
Signatures:   International  Atomic   Energy   Agency, 
Japan,  United  States. 

Joffee 

international  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes. 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 
N>w  York.  September  28  through  November  30,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  1963. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mexico,  August  1,  1963. 
Notifications  received  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratifi- 
cation or  acceptance:  Bolivia,  July  29,  1963;  Hon- 
duras, July  30,  1963. 

Inance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 27.  1!>45.  Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945. 
TIAS  1501. 


Signatures  and  acceptances:  Burundi,  September  28, 

1963;    Malagasy    Republic,    September   25,    1963; 

Rwanda,  September  30,  1963. 
Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.     Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  December  27,  1945.     Entered 
into  force  December  27, 1945.    TIAS  1502. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Burundi,  September  28, 

1963;    Malagasy    Republic,    September   25,    1963; 

Rwanda,  September  30,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at  Moscow  Au- 
gust 5,  1963.1 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Burundi,  October 
4, 1963 ;  Viet-Nam,  October  1, 1963. 

Satellites 

Agreement  between  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  on  cooperation  in  intercontinental 
testing  in  connection  with  experimental  communica- 
tions satellites.  Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  at 
Copenhagen,  July  2  and  September  14 ;  Oslo,  July  8 
and  September  11 ;  and  Stockholm,  July  5  and  25, 
1963.    Entered  into  force  September  14,  1963. 

Trade 

Spain  accepted  on  July  SO.  1963,  the  following  instru- 
ments by  accepting  protocol  of  accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 
Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 

of   the  General   Agreement  on   Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Protocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done 
at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 7,  1957.    TIAS  3930. 

Protocol  of  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  7,  1955.  Entered  into  force  September  10,  1955. 
TIAS  3438. 

Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  15,  1955.  Entered  into  force  October  24,  1956. 
TIAS  3677. 

Proces-verbal  of  rectification  concerning  protocol 
amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  pro- 
tocol amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III, 
and  protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  December  3,  1955.  Section  B  entered  into 
force  October  7,  1957. 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment  of 
new  schedule  III— Brazil— to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December 
31,  195S.1 

Protocol  for  accession  of  Israel  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  April 
6.  1962.  Entered  into  force  July  5,  1962.  TIAS 
5249. 

Protocol  for  accession  of  Portugal  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  April 
0,  1962.  Entered  into  force  May  6,  1962;  for  the 
United  States  July  1,  1962.     TIAS  5248. 

Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  embodying  results  of  1960-61  Tariff  Confer- 
ence. Done  at  Geneva  July  16,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  December  31, 1962.  TIAS 
5253. 

Tenth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Japan  and 
New  Zealand).  Done  at  Geneva  January  28,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  August  15,  1963.     TIAS  5404. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war ; 

Geneva   convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field; 
Geneva  convention   for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed 
forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian 
persons  in  time  of  war  ; 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into 
force  October  21,  1950 ;  for  the  United  States  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1956.  TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  3365, 
respectively. 
Adherence  deposited:  Somali  Republic,  July  12, 1962. 
Notification  given  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Malagasy  Republic,  July  13, 1963. 


BILATERAL 


treaty   of  friendship,   establishment   and    naifl 

tion,  supra) . 
Convention  concerning  trade-marks.    Signed  at   Was 
ington  April  7,  1884.     Entered  into  force  July  9   i>& 
XJ,  Stat.  766, 
Terminated :  October  3,  1963  (by  entry  into  force 

treaty  of  friendship,  establishment  and  navigatlo 

supra) . 

Canada 

Agreement  concerning  financial  arrangements  for  fu 
nishing  of  certain  supplies  and  services  to  nav, 
vessels.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottaw 
July  21,  1955.  Entered  into  force  October  19  195 
TIAS  3351. 

Notification   of  termination  by  Canada:  Septembi 
25, 1963,  effective  December  24,  1963. 

Spain 

Joint  declaration  concerning  the  renewal  of  the  defem 
agreement  of  September  26,  1953  (TIAS  2850),  wit 
related  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  NewYor 
September  26,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Septeinto 
26,  1963. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  c 
April  6,  1961  (TIAS  4718),  for  the  establishmei 
and  operation  of  a  space  vehicle  tracking  and  con 
munications  station  on  Canton  Island.  Effected  b 
exchange  of  notes  at  London  September  23,  196! 
Entered  into  force  September  23, 1963. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  c 
March  15,  1961  (TIAS  4701),  for  the  establishmer 
and  operation  of  a  space  vehicle  tracking  and  con 
munication  station  in  Bermuda.  Effected  by  ei 
change  of  notes  at  London  September  23,  1963.  En 
tered  into  force  September  23,  1963. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  September  26  confirmed  the  nomina 
tion  of  Dwight  J.  Porter  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretar; 
of  State.  ( For  biographic  details,  see  Department  o 
State  press  release  502  dated  October  2.) 

The  Senate  on  October  2  confirmed  the  nomination  o: 
W.  True  Davis,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Switzerland 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  512  dated  October  8.) 


Belgium 

Treaty   of  friendship,  establishment  and  navigation, 
and  protocol.     Signed  at  Brussels  February  21,  1961.' 
Entered  into  force  October  3, 1963. 
Proclaimed   by   the  President:  September  26,   1963. 

Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation.    Signed  at  Wash- 
ington .March  8,  1875.     Entered  into  force  June  11 
1875.     19  Stat.  628. 
Terminated:  October  3,  1963  (by  entry  into  force  of 


*  Not  in  force. 


Appointments 

Sverre  Petterssen  as  scientific  attache  at  Stockholm 
Sweden,  effective  September  24.  (For  biographic  de 
tails,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  505,  revised, 
dated  October  3.) 

William  H,  Martin  as  education  adviser,  Bureau  oi 
African  Affairs,  effective  September  30.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
507  dated  October  3.) 
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INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


idjourned  During  September  1963 

International  Conference  on  Air  Law 

N.  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism 

ommittee  of  Experts  of  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Tungsten  Committee: 
Technical  Working  Group. 

NESCO    Intergovernmental    Oceanographic    Commission:    2d 
Meeting  of  the  Working  Party  on  Communications. 
'.N. Group  of  Experts  on  Explosives  and  Committee  of  Experts 
for  Further  Work  on  Transport  of  Dangerous  Goods. 
i'HO  Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific:  14th  Session  . 

ATT  Action  Committee 

N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  30th  Session  (and  ad  hoc  working 
groups). 

I  ommittee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

40  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  5th  Session'    '.    . 
.N.  Working  Group  of  Experts  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
Treatment  of  Offenders. 

.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Obstacles  to  Development  of  Trade 
Between  ECE  Countries. 

^ICO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  7th  Session 

ECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Expert  Group  on  Methods 
of  Short-Term  Forecasting. 

kICO  Council:  9th  Session 

h  FAO  Conference  on  Wood  Technology 

AHO  Directing  Council:   14th  Meeting ..'.'.'. 

HO  Regional  Committee  for  the  Americas:   15th  Meeting'    .'    .' 

ECD  Special  Committee  for  Iron  and  Steel 

ter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  Special  Com- 
mittee. 

lEA  Board  of  Governors 

NESCO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Functions  and  Responsibili- 
ties of  the  Organization. 

uibbean  Organization  Council:  4th  Meeting 

X.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  58th  Session  (and  Subcommittees  on 
Solid  Fuel  Utilization  and  Coal  Trade). 

ECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  III  (Balance 
of  Payments). 


Tokyo Aug.  20-Sept.  16 

Rome     • , Aug.  24-Sept.  5 

New  York Sept.  2  (1  day) 

Paris Sept.  2-6 

Geneva Sept.  2-13 

Port    Moresby,   Papua  .    .  Sept.  5-10 

Geneva Sept.  9-13 

Geneva Sept.  9-13 

New  York Sept.  9-13 

Rome Sept.  9-18 

Caracas Sept.  9-18 

Geneva Sept.  9-20 

London Sept.  10-13 

Paris Sept.  12-13 

London Sept.  16-17 

Madison,  Wis Sept.  16-27 

Washington Sept.  16-27 

Washington Sept.  16-27 

Paris Sept.  17-19 

San  Jos6 Sept.  17-27 

Vienna Sept.  18-20 

Paris Sept.  18-24 

San  Juan Sept.  23-27 

Geneva Sept.  23-27 

Washington Sept.  27-28 


i  Session  as  of  September  30,  19G3 

eeting  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  for  High  Seas  Fisheries  Tokyo   .    .  RPr>t    ifi- 

of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.                                                                                               p 

AO  Limited  Southeast  Asia  Rules-of-the-Air  and  Communica-  Bangkok  .  Ront    17_ 

tions  Meeting.  ocpu  n 

N.  General  Assembly:   18th  Session New  York  SeDt   17- 

UCCITT  Special  Study  Group  A  (Data  Transmission)  ....  Geneva  '    '    '                       Sent  23- 

EA  General  Conference:  7th  Regular  Session      Vienna      .    '. Sent' 24- 

N.  Cocoa  Conference Geneva  %!„*'  oT 

*ESCO  Executive  Board:  66th  Session     ...  geneva Sept.  25 


2CD  Committee  for  Agriculture 
tural  Policies). 

N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee 
Party  on  Rural  Electrification). 


Working   Party   1    (Agricul- 
22d  Session  (and  Working 


Paris 
Paris 


Sept. 
Sept. 


25- 
30- 


Geneva     Sept.  30- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Oct.  4,  1963.    Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations-  CCITT 

rr,OTrFati,nteraatl0rnal  teklgraphique  et  telephonique;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 

East;  ECE,  Economic  Comrmssion  for  Europe;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization-  GATT    rPnp.ni 

SKSion-  ITLOffInate?nIt?ode;1ITAEhA'  ft*™""*  AT\°"&  E«<^  ^^  BoXS^cSaS 
"!,!'£'  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCa  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 

nnmp„T  fclwn  n "'"a1  ecom™u™ation  Union;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
opment;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Edu- 
lonal,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization 
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Executive    Committee    of    the     U.N.     High    Commissioner    for     Geneva Sept.  30- 

Refugees:   10th  Session. 
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International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  51st  Statu-     Madrid Sept!  30- 

tory  Meeting. 
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International     Bank     for     Reconstruction     and     Development,     Washington      Sept.  30- 

International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, International  Development  Association:  Annual  Meetings 
of  Boards  of  Governors. 

In  Recess  as  of  September  30,  1963 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament     Geneva     .  Mar   14   1962- 

(recessed  August  29,  1963). 
GATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification  (scheduled  to     Geneva Sept.  24,  1962- 

reconvene  October  15). 
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The  Age  of  the  Rights  of  Man 


Address  by  Secretary  Busk 


I  am  most  grateful  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  on  me.2  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  this  great  center  of  Jewish  learning  and 
ideas — a  center  where  Christian  scholars  also 
are  welcome  and  many  have  come  to  study  under 
your  Graduate  Interf aith  Fellowship  Program. 
It  is  important  for  us  as  individuals — made 
pygmies  by  the  problems  of  the  modern  world— 
to  determine  what  we  can  hold  on  to.  In  the 
tempestuous  complexities  and  dangers  of  today, 
we  would  be  lost  without  a  firm  grip  on  funda- 
mentals. 

What  are  the  basic  guidelines  by  which  we 
chart  our  course?  I  would  suggest  that  some 
of  the  most  reliable  and  worthwhile  are  the  sim- 
ple but  profound  ideas  lying  at  the  root  of  the 
American  political  tradition :  that  men  are  born 
equal  and  have  certain  "unalienable"  rights; 
that  law  can  free  rather  than  enslave ;  that  the 

1Made  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  Oct.  12  (press  release  524  dated  Oct.  11). 

2  Secretary  Rusk  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 


individual— his  dignity,   his   freedom— is 
beginning  of  political  arrangements ;  that  g 
ernments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  c 
sent  of  the  governed. 

These  ideas  are  both  political  and  moi 
They  descend  from  the  Jewish  and  Christ: 
religions  and  the  ancient  Greek  philosoph< 
They  may  be  found  also,  at  least  in  rudiment* 
form,  in  other  great  religions  and  philosoph: 

From  the  dawn  of  history,  government  at  I 
village  level  in  much  of  the  world  has  gi\ 
some  recognition  to  the  consent  of  the  govern 
Councils  of  elders,  selected  or  emerging  fr< 
family  units,  or  sometimes  elected,  were  co 
mon  in  much  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  pow 
of  tribal  chieftains  was  often  circumscribed 
local  custom  and  religious  rules. 

The  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  cc 
tain  coronation  oaths  which  show  that  in  Vec 
times  the  king  usually  was  elected  and  bound 
compact  with  the  people.  By  the  time  of  Bu 
dha,  two  and  one-half  millennia  ago,  there  we 
many  little  republics  in  Aryan  India.     Ti 
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ifinal  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Bud- 

ist  monastic  order  are  said  to  have  been 
opted  from  the  practices  of  these  republics. 
N  first  rule  required  full  and  frequent  assem- 

In  ancient  China,  likewise,  the  notions  of 
lality  of  rights  and  of  consent  of  the  gov- 
icd  were  set  forth  by  philosophers  and,  in 
linientary  form,  recognized  in  practice.  In 
;  book  on  political  thought  in  old  China.  Chou 
dang-Khan  notes  that :  "In  China,  except  for 
i  Emperor,  everyone  in  the  state  is  equal  in 
>  sight  of  law  with  equal  personal  and  public 
hts.    Even  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  is 

a  divine  right,  but  is  conditioned  by  the 
•h  and  consent  of  the  people  .  .  .  ." 
iancius,  the  great  disciple  of  Confucius,  said 
10  years  ago:  "The  people  are  the  most  im- 
tant  element  in  a  state.  .  .  .»    He  advanced 

view  that  both  the  ministers  and  the  people 
1  a  right  to  depose  a  wicked  king. 
Lnother  ancient  Chinese  philosopher,  Han 

Tzu.  wrote:  "A  state  under  an  enlightened 
ereign  .  .  .  promulgates  a  code  of  laws  for 
guidance  of  the  people." 
md  Lao  Tzu,  some  2,500  years  ago,  empha- 
d  a  theme  which  might  well  be  pondered 
iy.  especially  by  the  rulers  of  the  Communist 
fie  wrote:  "The  more  restrictions  and 
hibitions  there  are  in  the  world,  the  poorer 
people  will  become." 

c  Ideas  of  Human  Rights 

ver  the  centuries,  those  simple  ideas  about 
lan  rights  and  consent  of  the  governed  have 
tired  and  developed.  They  have  long  since 
ed  to  he  distant  dreams.  Increasingly,  they 
1  won  acceptance  as  attainable  goals  and 
)  set  the  pattern  for  political  institutions 
behavior.  One  thinks  of  an  observation  by 
great  English  mathematician  and  philoso- 
\  Professor  Alfred  North  Whitehead: 

e  history  of  ideas  is  a  history  of  mistakes.  But 
igh  all  mistakes  it  is  also  the  history  of  the  grad- 
nrification  of  conduct. 

iese  ideas  took  a  great  leap  forward  in  the 
of  the  Enlightenment.  They  found  elo- 
I  i  xpression  in  our  own  Declaration  of 
pendence  and  in  the  French  Declaration  of 
lights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen.    The  m-eat 


principles  set  forth  in  these  declarations  were 
presented  not  as  novel  doctrine  nor  as  the  spe- 
cial rights  of  Frenchmen  or  of  the  inhabitants 
of  British  North  America ;  they  were  presented 
as  universal  truths  valid  for  all  time  and  all 
men. 

These  great  ideas  impelled  the  development 
of  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe  and  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  inspired  the  lib- 
erators of  Latin  America.  They  have  led  to  the 
creation  of  nearly  50  new  nations  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

They  are  proclaimed  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Among  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  its  preamble  are:  "to  reaffirm  faith  in  funda- 
mental human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small.  . . ." 
And  article  55  speaks  of  "self-determination  of 
peoples"  and  requires  the  members  to  promote, 
among  other  objectives,  "universal  respect  for,' 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

These  basic  ideas  have  been  articulated  by 
many  others  and  in  many  languages. 
^  We  in  the  United  States  have  fought  to  de- 
fend them  in  the  past.    We  are  devoting  great 
effort  to  defending  them  today.    They  are  the 
central  issues  in  the  world  struggle,  as  we  see  it. 
They  are  ideas  in  which  the  American  people 
genuinely  believe.    They  guide  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.    They  are  why  we 
react  instinctively  to  a  colonial  situation,  why 
we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Eastern  Europe,  why  we  are  much  more  com- 
fortable in  dealing  with  democracies  than  with 
dictatorships,  and  why  we  are  disturbed  by  our 
failures  here  at  home  to  fulfill  our  own  commit- 
ments to  each  other. 

Principle  of  Self-Determination 

We  as  a  nation  are  instinctively  anticolonial. 
We  won  self-determination  for  ourselves  and 
have  favored  it  for  others. 

Nearly  50  years  ago,  President  Wilson  pro- 
claimed the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples  for  the  fashioning  of  the  World  War  I 
peace  settlements.  At  that  time,  his  idea 
achieved  only  partial  fulfillment.     But  under 
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the  mandates  system,  colonial  territories  of  the 
defeated  Central  Powers  were  to  be  held  as  a 
"sacred  trust"  and  to  be  developed  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  inhabitants.  The  mandates  system 
set  irrevocably  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  the 
dependent  territories  of  Asia  and  Africa  after 
World  War  II. 

In  1945  the  United  Nations  had  51  members. 
Today  it  has  111.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  new  members  are  former  dependent  terri- 
tories. 

The  peoples  of  South  and  East  Asia,  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  of  the  Middle  East,  and  of 
most  of  the  continent  of  Africa  have  attained 
national  independence.  Relatively  few  de- 
pendent territories  remain,  and  in  most  of  those 
self-government  is  being  developed  and  self- 
determination  is  assured. 

We  in  America  have  understood  and  sup- 
ported the  drive  to  national  independence.  We 
put  ourselves  in  the  vanguard  of  the  independ- 
ence movement  by  proclaiming  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines  and  by  providing  for 
self-determination  by  Puerto  Rico.  And  we 
have  rejoiced  in  the  rise  of  former  colonial  peo- 
ples to  "the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  en- 
title them  .  .  .  ." 

However,  the  attainment  of  national  inde- 
pendence does  not  guarantee  the  liberty  of  the 
individual.  There  may  be  no  more  arrests  by 
the  colonial  police  for  subversive  nationalist 
activity.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
political  freedom  for  the  citizenry  to  express 
their  views,  organize  their  political  parties,  and 
vote  for  their  chosen  candidates  in  free  and  fair 
elections.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  freedom 
from  arbitrary  punishment.  In  many  of  the 
new  nations,  the  early  national  government  has 
tolerated  no  opposition,  suppressed  groups  and 
views  other  than  its  own,  and  conducted  a  one- 
party  rule  of  virtual  dictatorship. 

Nor  does  the  attainment  of  national  inde- 
pendence automatically  improve  the  economic 
well-being  of  a  people. 

It  took  the  older  nations  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity centuries  of  experience  and  struggle  to 
build  the  institutions  and  create  the  fabric  which 
make  possible  a  free  society.    The  older  nations 


have  much  to  contribute  to  the  newer  ones- 
education,  and  in  economic  and  political 
ganizations.  That  is  the  central  purpose 
our  programs  of  technical  and  development 
sistance.  With  systematic  help  from  the 
veloped  countries,  both  directly  and  through 
United  Nations  family  of  organizations 
other  international  agencies,  it  should  be  ] 
sible  for  the  new  nations  to  advance — econc 
cally,  socially,  and  politically — with  rela 
rapidity.  But  they  will  not  advance  witl 
wise  leadership. 

Trends  in  Eastern  Europe 

While  former  colonial  areas  were  on  the  i 
to  independence,  countries  in  Eastern  Eui 
with  long  national  histories  were  being  ; 
jugated  to  foreign  rule  and  ideology.  1 
was  the  unhappy  experience  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  of  Hungary,  and  of  other  E 
ern  European  peoples. 

The  darkest  night  of  Stalinist  terror  and 
pression  is  past.  Historic  forces  of  national 
are  visibly  at  work.  Gradually  the  sma 
Communist  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  seer 
be  finding  for  themselves  a  little  more  autono 
They  are  taking  steps  to  increase  their  trade 
other  contacts  with  the  West — first,  with  cc 
tries  of  Western  Europe,  but  also  with 
United  States.  And  persistent  pressures 
more  individual  freedom  are  also  evident, 
only  in  the  smaller  Soviet  bloc  countries 
within  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

We  would  like  to  do  what  we  can  to  encour 
these  trends  within  the  Communist  world, 
favor  freer  movements  of  information  and 
people  between  the  bloc  countries  and  the  Un; 
States.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  tre 
toward  nationalism  and  individual  freedom 
more  likely  to  be  furthered  by  a  somewhat 
laxed  atmosphere  than  by  an  atmosphere 
crisis  or  severe  cold  war. 

But  there  can  be  no  genuine  detente  with 
settlement  of  some  of  the  critical  political 
sues  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  i 
world.  One  of  the  most  important  and  danj 
ous  of  these  arises  from  the  division  of  C 
many  and  Berlin.  We  do  not  believe  that  t 
part  of  the  world  can  achieve  a  reliable  pe 
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itil  the  German  people  are  permitted  to  exer- 
B  the  right  of  self-determination. 
Likewise,  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
pe  have  an  unalienable  right  to  national  inde- 
ndence  under  governments  freely  chosen  by 
e  people.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
ey  will  have  recovered  this  right.  And  we 
all  try,  by  peaceful  means,  to  help  them  move 
ward  that  goal.  The  world  cannot  rest  while 
e  wartime  promises  of  the  Allies  and  the  goals 
the  United  Nations  remain  unfulfilled  in  this 
eat  region  of  Europe. 

•position  to  All  Dictatorships 

We  are  opposed  not  only  to  Communist  dic- 
torships  but,  in  principle,  to  all  dictatorships. 
e  have  been  saddened  by  the  breakdown  of 
Bocracy  in  some  of  the  new  countries  and  by 
e  failure  of  some  others  even  to  give  demo- 
itie  institutions  a  chance.  "We  are  confident 
at  these  setbacks  and  misfires  are  temporary 
cause  we  believe  that  peoples  everywhere  as- 
re  to  govern  themselves. 
We  recognize  also  that  there  are  many  pos- 
)le  forms  of  democratic  institutions  and  that 
ose  that  are  best  for  a  particular  country 
iy  differ  considerably  from  our  own  and  from 
e  various  parliamentary  forms  of  Western 
irope.  But  we  feel  deeply  about  the  differ- 
ce  between  democracy  and  dictatorship,  be- 
een  constitutional  government  and  rule  by 
w  force. 

In  recent  days  our  attention  has  been  required 
■  two  reverses  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
iribbean  area.  There  have  been,  of  course, 
my  military  coups  in  Latin  American  his- 
ry.  But  in  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of 
ilitary  dictatorships  have  been  thrown  out  or 
ive  yielded  to  constitutional  regimes. 
The  setbacks  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras  3  demand  that  we  and  other  democ- 
cies  in  the  hemisphere  use  all  appropriate 
easures  to  preserve,  restore,  and  enhance  free- 
»m  in  the  Americas.  Because  the  United 
ates  has  provided  other  American  Republics 
ith  material  and  resources,  it  has  a  special 
sponsibility  to  see  that  its  participation  in 


'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1963,  p. 


the  affairs  of  the  hemisphere  works  toward  the 
ends  of  freedom. 

U.S.  Goal  of  Full  Equality 

I  come  now  to  a  fourth  area  of  the  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  man.  Even  in  a  country 
where  national  independence  is  secure  and  free 
institutions  have  become  firmly  established,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  full  freedom 
is  enjoyed  by  all  citizens. 

Despite  having  a  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  for  175  years,  despite  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  despite  the  adoption  of  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, we  are  still  struggling  to  insure  rights 
for  all,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

This  is  a  struggle  in  which  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  now  heavily  committed.  What  is  at 
stake  is  the  right  to  vote,  freely  and  without 
fear ;  the  right  to  equal  treatment,  without  dis- 
crimination ;  in  short,  the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  dignity. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  watching  this  strug- 
gle and  judging  us  by  our  progress,  or  lack  of 
it,  toward  the  goal  of  full  equality.  Our  fail- 
ures to  live  up  to  the  pledges  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  our  Constitution  embar- 
rass our  friends  and  hearten  our  enemies. 
They  are  actively  exploited  and  usually  exag- 
gerated by  Communist  propaganda. 

These  are  matters  of  concern  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  But  they  are  not  the  primary  reasons 
why  we  must  put  things  right.  The  main 
reasons  we  must  put  them  right  lie  in  our  com- 
mitments to  ourselves,  in  the  character  of  our 
society,  in  the  goals  we  set  for  ourselves — and 
all  humanity — long  ago.  We  cannot  fulfill  our 
historic  role  unless  we  fulfill  our  pledges  to  our 
own  people. 

The  Power  of  Ideas 

We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Our  military  strength  staggers 
the  mind  of  man.  Our  economic  productivity 
would  have  been  considered,  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  beyond  human  reach.  But  our  great- 
est strength  lies  in  these  ideas  about  the  consent 
of  the  governed  and  the  rights  of  man.  They 
are  the  most  potent  force  in  the  world  today. 
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They  are  the  heart  of  the  humane  creed  which 
we  share  with  many  other  peoples.  They  are 
the  notions  which  give  us  allies,  declared  and 
undeclared,  throughout  the  world,  including 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  If  we 
don't  quit  this  world  struggle,  if  we  persevere 
in  our  efforts,  history  could  come  to  know  the 
20th  century  as  the  Age  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 


Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  Ratified, 
Enters  Into  Force 

RATIFICATION 

White  House  Announcement,  October  4 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  4 

At  a  ceremony  in  the  White  House  on  Mon- 
day, October  7,  1963,  the  President  will  ratify 
the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in 
the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under 
Water  signed  at  Moscow  August  5,  1963.1  The 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  the  treaty  on  September  24.2  The  treaty  has 
been  signed  in  Washington  by  99  countries,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  102  signatures  on  the  original  of 
the  treaty  for  which  the  United  States  is  de- 
positary. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  simul- 
taneous deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow. 

The  treaty  will  enter  into  force  upon  the  de- 
posit of  ratifications  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Remarks  by  President  Kennedy,  October  7 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  7 

Ladies  and  gentlemen :  In  its  first  two  decades 
the  Age  of  Nuclear  Energy  has  been  full  of  fear, 
yet  never  empty  of  hope.  Today  the  fear  is  a 
little  less  and  the  hope  a  little  greater.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  been  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  which  can  limit  the  dangers  of  this 
age. 


1  For  background  and  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12 
1963,  p.  2.39,  and  Aug.  26, 1963,  p.  314. 
'  Ibid.,  Oct.  21, 1963,  p.  631. 


The  agreement  itself  is  limited,  but  its  ni 
sage  of  hope  lias  been  heard  and  under  tocxj 
only  by  the  peoples  of  the  three  originati 
nations  but  by  the  peoples  and  governments 
the  hundred  other  countries  that  have  sign 
This  treaty  is  the  first  fruit  of  labors  in  whi 
multitudes  have  shared:  citizens,  legislato 
statesmen,  diplomats,  and  soldiers,  too. 

Soberly  and  unremittingly  this  nation— t 
never  this  nation  alone— has  sought  the  do< 
way  to  effective  disarmament  into  a  woi 
where  peace  is  secure.  Today  we  have  a  begi 
ning,  and  it  is  right  for  us  to  acknowledge 
whose  work  across  the  years  has  helped  ma 
this  beginning  possible. 

What  the  future  will  bring,  no  one  of  us  c; 
know.  This  first  fruit  of  hope  may  or  may  n 
be  followed  by  larger  harvests.  Even  this  lh 
ited  treaty,  great  as  it  is  with  promise,  can  su 
vive  only  if  it  has  from  others  the  determin. 
support  in  letter  and  in  spirit  which  I  herel 
pledge  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  treaty  fails,  it  will  not  be  our  doin/ 
and  even  if  it  fails,  we  shall  not  regret  that  \ 
have  made  this  clear  and  honorable  nation 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  man's  survivs 
For,  under  this  treaty,  we  can  and  must  sti 
keep  our  vigil  in  defense  of  freedom. 

But  this  treaty  need  not  fail.  This  sma 
step  toward  safety  can  be  followed  by  othei 
longer  and  less  limited,  if  also  harder  in  tl 
taking.  With  our  courage  and  understand™ 
enlarged  by  this  achievement,  let  us  press  oi 
ward  in  quest  of  man's  essential  desire  fc 
peace. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  and  wit 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  I  now  sig 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

ENTRY  INTO  FORCE 

Joint  Communique,  October  10 

Press  release  519  dated  October  10 

On  October  10, 1963,  in  accordance  with  para 
graph  3  of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  Banning 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  Out 
er  Space  and  Under  Water,  the  Original  Partiei 
to  the  Treaty— the  Governments  of  the  Unitec 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  oi 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  th< 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics— depositee 
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leir  instruments  of  ratification  of  this  Treaty 
ith  the  Depositary  Governments,  with  the 
Icrernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
.epublics  in  Moscow,  the  Government  of  the 
nitcd  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
■  [reland  in  London,  and  the  Government  of 
ie  United  States  of  America  in  Washington, 
apectively. 

In  accordance  with  its  terms,  the  Treaty  en- 
red  into  force  on  the  day  of  deposit  of  instru- 
cts of  ratification  by  the  Original  Parties, 
iat  is  on  October  10, 1963. 
Under  the  Treaty,  instruments  of  ratification 
ul  accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the  De- 
)sitary  Governments. 

The  Treaty  provides  that  any  State  which 
d  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into 
■be  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 
The  Treaty  also  provides  that  for  States 
lose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession 
I  deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force 
the  Treaty,  it  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
te  of  such  deposit. 

rt  of  Proclamation,  October  10 

ilte  House  press  release  dated  October  10 

Vhereas  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water  was 
ned  at  Moscow  on  August  5,  1963  by  the  respective 
nipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
ited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
d,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
s  thereafter  opened  to  other  States  for  signature  at 
.shington,  London,  and  Moscow; 
Vhereas  the  text  of  the  Treaty,  in  the  English  and 
ssian  languages,  as  certified  by  the  Department  of 
te  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  word  for  wTord 
follows : 

Here  followed  the  text  of  the  treaty  in  the  English 
r  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  239)  and 
jsian  languages.] 

Phereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
their  resolution  of  September  24,  1963,  two-thirds 
he  Senators  present  concurring  therein,  did  advise 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty ; 
("hereas  the  Treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
t  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  October  7, 
J,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
ate; 

riiri'.F.AS  on  October  10,  1963,  the  Governments  of 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
at  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  duly  deposited  instru- 
its  of  ratification  with  the  aforesaid  Governments, 


designated  by  Article  III,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Treaty 
as  I  he  Depositary  Governments; 

And  whereas,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
III,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Treaty,  the  Treaty  entered 
into  force  on  October  10,  1963 ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  and  make  public  the  Treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space 
and  under  water,  to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every 
article  and  clause  thereof  shall  be  observed  and  ful- 
filled with  good  faith,  on  and  after  October  10,  1963, 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  all  other  persons 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  Seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
[seal]  nine  hundred  sixty-three  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  eighty-eighth. 


/(LJ  £^j\ 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Three  Added  to  U.S.  Delegation 
to  Cultural  Conference  With  Japan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Oc- 
tober 10  (press  release  521)  that  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, and  Peter  Mennin,  composer  and  president 
of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  have  accepted 
appointments  to  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Second  U.S.-Japan  Conference  on  Cultural 
and  Educational  Interchange,  to  be  held  at 
Washington  October  16-22.1 

The  Department  also  announced  that  W. 
Kenneth  Bunce,  Assistant  Director  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy, would  represent  the  Agency  on  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  replacing  Director  Edward  E. 
Murrow.  The  keynote  address  on  educational 
television,  originally  scheduled  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Murrow,  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanton. 


*For  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  and 
Japanese  delegations,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  14,  1963,  p. 
582. 
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U.S.  Grain  Dealers  To  Be  Allowed  To  Sell  Wheat 
to  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY' 

The  Soviet  Union  and  various  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
buy  from  our  private  grain  dealers  at  the  regu- 
lar world  price  several  million  tons  of  surplus 
American  wheat  or  wheat  flour  for  shipment 
during  the  next  several  months.  They  may  also 
wish  to  purchase  from  us  surplus  feed  grains 
and  other  agricultural  commodities. 

After  consultation  with  the  National  Security 
Council  and  informing  the  appropriate  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress,  I  have  concluded  that  such 
sales  by  private  dealers  for  American  dollars  or 
gold,  either  cash  on  delivery  or  normal  com- 
mercial terms,  should  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Government.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  sell 
to  our  private  grain  traders  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  grain  used  to  fulfill  these 
requirements,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  grant  export  licenses  for  their  sale  with  the 
commitment  that  these  commodities  are  for  de- 
livery to  and  use  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe  only. 

An  added  feature  is  the  provision  that  the 
wheat  we  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  car- 
ried in  available  American  ships,  supplemented 
by  ships  of  other  countries  as  required.  Ar- 
rangements will  also  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  prevent  any  single  Amer- 
ican dealer  from  receiving  an  excessive  share  of 
these  sales. 

No  action  by  the  Congress  is  required,  but  a 


1  Made  at  the  beginning  of  the  President's  regular 
news  conference  on  Oct.  9. 
*  H.  Doc.  163,  88th  Cong.,  1st  seas. 


special  report2  on  the  matter  will  be  sent  t 
both  Houses  tomorrow. 

Basically,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  treatei 
like  any  other  cash  customer  in  the  world  marke 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  strike  a  bargain  wit] 
private  American  merchants.  While  this  wheal 
like  all  wheat  sold  abroad,  will  be  sold  at  th 
world  price,  which  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  sold 
there  is  in  such  transactions  no  subsidy  to  th 
foreign  purchaser;  only  a  savings  to  the  Ameri 
can  taxpayer  on  wheat  the  Government  has  al 
ready  purchased  and  stored  at  the  higher  do 
mestic  price  which  is  maintained  to  assist  on 
farmers. 

This  transaction  has  obvious  benefit  for  tin 
United  States.  The  sale  of  4  million  metric  torn 
of  wheat,  for  example,  for  an  estimated  $25( 
million,  and  additional  sums  from  the  use  o: 
American  shipping,  will  benefit  our  balance  o: 
payments  and  gold  reserves  by  that  amount  anc 
substantially  strengthen  the  economic  outlool 
for  those  employed  in  producing,  transporting 
handling,  and  loading  farm  products. 

Wheat,  moreover,  is  our  number-one  farn 
surplus  today,  to  the  extent  of  about  1  billior 
unsold  bushels.  The  sale  of  around  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat  would  be  worth  over  $20C 
million  to  the  American  taxpayer  in  reduced 
budget  expenditures. 

Our  country  has  always  responded  to  requests 
for  food  from  governments  of  people  who 
needed  it,  so  long  as  we  were  certain  that  the 
people  would  actually  get  it  and  know  where 
it  came  from.  The  Russian  people  will  know 
they  are  receiving  American  wheat. 

The  United  States  has  never  had  a  policy 
against  selling  consumer  goods,  including  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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BftStern  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
^een  doing  exactly  that  for  a  number  of  years; 
ind  to  the  extent  that  their*  limited  supplies  of 
•old,  dollars,  and  foreign  exchange  must  be  used 
or  food,  they  cannot  be  used  to  purchase  mili- 
ary or  other  equipment. 

Our  allies  have  long  been  engaged  in  exten- 
ivo  sales  of  wheat  and  other  farm  products  to 
m  Communist  bloc,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
oolish  to  halt  the  sales  of  our  wheat  when 
ither  countries  can  buy  wheat  from  us  today 
nd  then  sell  this  flour  to  the  Communists.  In 
pent  weeks  Australia  and  NATO  allies  have 
greed  to  sell  10  million  to  15  million  tons  of 
rheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the  Communist  bloc. 

This  transaction  advertises  to  the  world  as 
othing  else  could  the  success  of  free  American 
griculture.  It  demonstrates  our  willingness 
i  relieve  food  shortages,  to  reduce  tensions, 
nd  to  improve  relations  with  all  countries, 
ad  it  shows  that  peaceful  agreements  with 
tie  United  States  which  serve  the  interests  of 
oth  sides  are  a  far  more  worthwhile  course 
lan  a  course  of  isolation  and  hostility. 

For  this  Government  to  tell  our  grain  traders 
lat  they  cannot  accept  these  offers,  on  the 
ther  hand,  would  accomplish  little  or  nothing. 
he  Soviets  would  continue  to  buy  wheat  and 
our  elsewhere,  including  wheat  flour,  from 
lose  nations  which  buy  our  wheat.  Moreover, 
aving  for  many  years  sold  them  farm  products 
hich  are  not  in  surplus,  it  would  make  no 
mse  to  refuse  to  sell  those  products  on  which 
e  must  otherwise  pay  the  cost  of  storage.  In 
lort,  this  particular  decision  with  respect  to 
lies  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  not  incon- 
stent  with  many  smaller  transactions  over  a 
ng  period  of  time,  does  not  represent  a  new 
aviet -American  trade  policy.  That  must 
•"ait  the  settlement  of  many  matters.  But  it 
>es  represent  one  more  hopeful  sign  that  a 
ore  peaceful  world  is  both  possible  and  bene- 
:ial  to  us  all. 


1  Not  printed  here. 
■18  U.S.C.  955  provides: 

"Whoever,  within  the  United  States,  purchases  or 
Us  the  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  of  any 
reign  government  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
y  organization  or  association  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
a  foreign  government  or  political  subdivision 
ereof,  issued  after  April  13,  1934,  or  makes  any  loan 
such  foreign  government,  political  subdivision,  or- 


LETTER  FROM  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Press  release  520  dated  October  10 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
cerning legal  questions  raised  by  the  proposed 
wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

October  9, 1963. 
The  Honorable, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  This  is  in  response 
to  Under  Secretary  Ball's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 23, 1963,3  requesting  my  opinion  concerning 
the  application  of  certain  federal  statutes  to 
sales  of  United  States  wheat  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  bloc  countries.  I  understand  that  the 
precise  form  which  these  sales  might  take  has 
not  been  determined  but  that  in  any  case  they 
would  be  made  for  U.S.  dollars,  gold,  or  con- 
vertible currencies  at  not  less  than  world  market 
prices,  and  would  not  involve  extensions  of 
credit  except  within  the  range  of  those  com- 
monly encountered  in  connection  with  other 
commercial  sales  for  export  of  the  commodities 
involved.  I  have  reviewed  the  relevant  statutes 
and  have  concluded  that  they  present  no  legal 
obstacle  to  such  sales. 


The  Johnson  Act 
The  Johnson  Act,  18  U.S.C.  955,  prohibits 
certain  financial  transactions  by  private  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  involving  foreign 
governments  which  are  in  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  obligations  to  the  United  States. 
The  prohibited  transactions  include  the  making 
of  "loans"  to,  and  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
"bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations"  of,  a 
foreign  government  which  is  within  the  statu- 
tory category.4    The  Under  Secretary's  letter 

ganization  or  association,  except  a  renewal  or  adjust- 
ment of  existing  indebtedness,  while  such  government, 
political  subdivision,  organization  or  association,  is 
in  default  in  the  payment  of  its  obligations,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"This  section  is  applicable  to  individuals,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  or  associations  other  than  public 

(Continued  on  p.  662.) 
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states  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  government 
in  default  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  if  the  proposed 
sales  of  agricultural  products  to  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  made  entirely  for  cash,  no 
question  under  the  Johnson  Act  would  be  pre- 
sented. Moreover,  since  the  Act  is  expressly- 
made  inapplicable  to  federal  corporations,  it 
would  not  apply  to  sales  that  might  be  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  corporation  created  by  act  of  Congress 
(62  Stat.  1070,  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.  714), 
empowered  to  procure  agricultural  commodities 
for  sale  to  foreign  governments  and  to  export 
or  cause  such  commodities  to  be  exported  (62 
Stat.  1072,  15  U.S.C.  714c).  It  should  also  be 
noted  that,  as  provided  by  section  11  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529, 
as  amended,  12  U.S.C.  635h),  the  Johnson  Act 
does  not  apply  to  persons  acting  for  or  par- 
ticipating with  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  any 
transaction  engaged  in  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank 
itself,  as  a  corporation  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress (12  U.S.C.  635),  is  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Johnson  Act.  Accordingly, 
the  Act  would  not  interfere  with  export  sales 
in  which  the  Bank  participated  by  issuing  a 
guarantee  of  payment  of  the  purchase  price  or 
otherwise.  Nor  would  it  apply  to  private  in- 
surance companies,  acting  through  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association,  which  might  par- 
ticipate with  the  Bank  in  the  issuance  of  such 
guarantees.  The  Under  Secretary  informs  me 
that  such  guarantees  are  a  common  feature  of 
similar  export  transactions  with  other  foreign 
governments  and  their  agencies. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  propri- 


(Continued  from  p.  661.) 

corporations  created  by  or  pursuant  to  special  author- 
izations of  Congress,  or  corporations  in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  exercises  a  controlling  interest 
through  stock  ownership  or  otherwise.  While  any 
foreign  government  is  a  member  both  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  bonds,  securities, 
or  other  obligations  of  such  government  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  of  any  organization  or  associa- 
tion acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  government  or 
political  subdivision,  or  to  making  of  any  loan  to  such 
government,  political  subdivision,  organization,  or 
association."     [Footnote  in  original.] 


ety  under  the  Johnson  Act  of  possible  sales  h 
private  American  firms  on  a  deferred- pay mei 
basis.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  sales  woul 
not  involve  the  making  of  "loans"  within  t\ 
meaning  of  the  Act.  This  view  is  consists 
with  the  position  taken  by  this  Department  ui 
der  Attorney  General  Cummings  (37  Ops.  An 
Gen.  505  (1934)),  and  more  recently  in  A 
sistant  Attorney  General  Katzenbach's  lettt 
of  January  19,  1962,  to  the  General  Counsel  c 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  ten 
"loan"  in  ordinary  commercial  usage  denotes 
contract  by  which  one  delivers  a  sum  of  mone 
to  another,  and  the  latter  agrees  to  return  at 
future  time  a  sum  equal  to  that  borrowed,  wit 
or  without  interest.  See,  e.g..  In  re  Gran 
Union  Co.,  219  Fed.  353  (C.A.  2, 1915)  ;  Natior, 
al  Bank  of  Paulding  v.  Fidelity  <&  Casualty  Co 
131  F.  Supp.  121  (S.D.  Ohio  1954).  The  rigl 
to  defer  payment  for  goods  sold  is  not  a  loan  bi 
credit.  See,  e.g.,  Dunn  v.  Midland  Loan  F\ 
nance  Corf.,  206  Minn.  550,  289  N.W.  41 
(1939)  ;  Bernhardt  v.  Atlantic  Finance  Co.,  31 
Mass.  183,  40  N.E.  2d  713  (1942) ;  Whitney 
Modern  Commercial  Practices  §  12  (1958] 
And  the  payment  of  consideration  by  a  thir< 
party  for  an  assignment  of  the  buyer's  obliga 
tion  does  not  constitute  a  loan  to  either  th 
buyer  or  the  seller.  See  Oil  City  Motor  Co.  \ 
C.I.T.  Corp.,  76  F.  2d  589  (C.A.  10,  1935) 
G.M.A.C.  v.  Mid-West  Chevrolet  Co.,  66  F.  2< 
1  (C.A.  10,  1933) ;  Dunn  v.  Midland  Loan  Ft 
nance  Corp.,  supra;  6A  Corbin,  Contract 
§1500  (Rev.  ed.  1962).  Accordingly,  neithe 
sales  transactions  by  American  exporters  on  : 
deferred-payment  basis,  nor  payments  made  t< 
such  exporters  by  third  parties  in  return  for  ai 
assignment  of  the  right  to  payment  in  connec 
tion  with  such  sales,  are  "loans"  to  the  pur 
chaser  of  the  exported  goods  in  the  ordinar 
sense  of  that  term  in  legal  and  commercia 
usage. 

Nor  would  the  forms  of  credit  transactions  ii 
which  private  exporters  commonly  engage  ii 
connection  with  export  sales  on  credit,  involv 
ing  the  assignment  or  negotiation  of  contrac 
rights  or  commercial  paper,  violate  the  Johnsoi 
Act's  prohibition  against  the  purchase  or  sale  o: 
the  "bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations"  o: 
the  governments  to  which  the  Act  refers.   Sine* 
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the  right  to  receive  payment  in  connection  with 
export  sales  is  not  normally  received  by  the 
seller  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  securities,  the 
issue  presented  by  such  transactions  is  whether 
they  would  involve  the  purchase  or  sale  of  "oth- 
er obligations"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

Although  the  assignment  or  negotiation  of  a 
contract  right  or  commercial  document  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  goods  on  credit  can  be 
broadly  termed  a  "sale"  of  the  buyers  "obliga- 
tion." it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  proscribed  by  the 
Johnson  Act.    The  Act  is  a  criminal  statute,  and 
therefore  must  be  construed  strictly,  "lest  those 
be  brought  within  its  reach  who  are  not  clearly 
Included,"  United  States  ex  rel  Marcus  v.  Hess, 
317  U.S.  537,  542  (1943) ;  United  States  v.  Res- 
nick.  299  U.S.  207  (1936) ;  Kraus  &  Bros.  v. 
ed  States,  327  U.S.  614,  621-622  (1946). 
For  that  reason  and  the  reasons  indicated  here- 
after, it  is  my  view  that  the  Act  must  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  ejusdem 
-.  to  relate  only  to  sales  of  bonds  and  se- 
curities and  -other  obligations"  of  like  nature. 
The  distinction  here  made  is  essentially  that 
made  in  connection  with  both  Federal  and  State 
enactments  in  the  field  of  securities  regulation: 
between  obligations  which  are  covered  because 
they  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  widely  distributed 
imong  members  of  the  public,  and  obligations 
n-hich  are  not  covered  because  they  are  issued  in 
he  ordinary  course  of  trade  and  normally  move 
exclusively    within    the    relatively    restricted 
:hannels  of  banking  and  commercial   credit. 
>ee.  e.g..  Securities  Act  of  1933,  §§3(a)(3), 
t(l),  discussed  in  H.R.  Rep.  No.  85,  73d  Cong.' 
st  Sess.  (1933)  14  (exemption  for  "short-term 
>aper  ...  of  a  type  which  rarely  is  bought  by 
>rivate  investors"),  and  1  Loss,  Securities  Reg- 
dation  (2d  ed.)  566  et  seq.,  653  et  seq.  (exemp- 
ions    for    short-term    paper    and    non-public 
'fferings) ;  Cal.  Corp.  Code  §  25102(b)  (c)  (ex- 
mptions  for  "Bills  of  exchange,  trade  accept- 
nces,    promissory   notes   and    any   guarantee 
hereof,  and  other  commercial  paper  issued, 
iven.  or  acquired  in  a  bona  fide  way  in  the 
rdinary  course  of  legitimate  business,  trade,  or 
immerce,"  and  for  promissory  notes  "not  of- 
sred  to  the  public  or  .  .  .  sold  to  an  under- 
riter  for  the  purpose  of  resale"). 


The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  Johnson 
Act  is  the  necessary  result  of  application  of  the 
reasoning  employed  by  Attorney  General  Cum- 
mings  in  construing  the  Act  shortly  after  it  be- 
came law  in  1934.  37  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  505, 
supra.  That  opinion,  rendered  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  reads  in  part  as  follows 
{id.  at  512)  : 

The  Committee  Reports  (S.  Rept.  20  and  House  Rept. 
974.  73d  Cong.)  recite  that  the  bill  was  introduced 
following  an  investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  revelation  therein  that  "billions 
of  dollars  of  securities  .  .  .  offered  for  sale  to  the 
American  people"  were  overdue  and  unpaid;  that 
some  of  these  "foreign  bonds  and  obligations 
were  sold  by  the  American  financiers  to  make  out- 
rageously high  profits" ;  and  stated  a  purpose  "to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  practices  which  were  shown 
by  the  investigation  to  be  little  less  than  a  fraud 
upon  the  American  people  ...  to  curb  the  rapacity 
of  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  foreign  obliga- 
tions .  .  .  ." 

This,  I  think,  is  indicative  of  a  purpose  to  deal  with 
such  "bonds"  and  "securities"  and  with  "other  obliga- 
tes" of  like  nature,  observing  the  rule  of  ejusdem 
generis-thzt  is,  obligations  such  as  those  which  had 
been  sold  to  the  American  public  to  raise  money  for 
the  use  of  the  foreign  governments  issuing  them— not 
contemplating  foreign  currency,  postal  money  orders 
drafts,  checks  and  other  ordinary  aids  to  banking 
and  commercial  transactions,  which  are  "obligations" 
in  a  broad  sense  but  not  in  the  sense  intended  It 
was  obviously  not  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  dis- 
continue all  commercial  relations  with  the  default- 
ing countries. 

Direct  recourse  to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Act  confirms  that  both  distinctions  here  made- 
that  between  loans  and  commercial  credit,  and 
between  securities  and  commercial  paper— re- 
flect accurately  the  intention  of  Congress  and 
the  policy  it  sought  to  implement.     As  noted  by 
Attorney  General  Cummings,  it  was  obviously 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  trade  relations  with 
the  defaulting  nations  as  distinguished  from 
participation  by  them  in  the  capital  markets  of 
the  United  States.    Moreover,  the  debates  pro- 
vide numerous   indications   of   Congress'   fa- 
miliarity with  the  distinction  between  traffic  in 
"bonds  [and]  securities"  and  commercial  deal- 
ings.   A  parallel  was  drawn  with  the  recently- 
enacted  Securities  Acts  in  terms  of  the  need 
to  protect  unsophisticated  investors.     78  Cong. 
Rec.  6048,  6052.     Reference  was  also  made  to 
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Section  5  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act,  47  Stat.  7  ( 1932) ,  which  expressly 
prohibited  the  making  by  the  RFC  of  "ad- 
vances .  .  .  upon  foreign  securities  or  for- 
eign acceptances,"  or  drafts  and  bills  of  ex- 
change secured  by  goods  in  transit  to  Europe. 
See  78  Cong.  Rec.  6051.  The  contrast  in  the 
language  of  the  two  Acts,  together  with  the 
context  in  which  the  Johnson  Act  was  passed, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Johnson  Act  does  not 
apply  to  the  assignment  or  negotiation  by  an 
American  seller,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, of  contract  rights  or  commercial  paper 
resulting  from  sales  of  goods  on  normal  com- 
mercial terms. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  types  of 
transactions  discussed  above  would  violate  the 
Act,  regardless  of  their  purely  formal  character- 
istics, if  used  as  a  subterfuge  to  evade  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  extensions  of  credit  for  an  inordi- 
nately long  period  might  be  used  as  a  device  to 
circumvent  the  prohibition  against  loans.  This 
question  need  not  be  considered  in  detail  here 
since  you  inform  me  that  any  extensions  of 
credit  that  may  be  involved  will  be  within  the 
range  of  those  commonly  encountered  in  com- 
mercial sales  of  a  comparable  character.  Sub- 
ject to  that  qualification  I  conclude  that  none  of 
the  transactions  outlined  in  your  letter  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  Johnson  Act. 

II. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  (75 

Stat.  294,  7  U.S.C.   (Supp.  IV)    1282  note), 

declares  it  to  be — 

.  .  .  the  policy  of  Congress  to — 

(c)  expand  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
with  friendly  nations,  as  defined  in  section  107  of 
Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1707),  and  in  no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export, 
sell,  or  make  available  any  subsidized  agricultural  com- 
modity to  any  nations  other  than  such  friendly  na- 
tions and  thus  make  full  use  of  our  agricultural 
abundance.  .  .  . 

The  adoption  of  this  declaration  of  policy 
followed  the  announcement  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  June  1961  of  a  change  in  exist- 
ing export  licensing  policy  to  permit  the  sale  of 
subsidized  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Eastern  European  Soviet  bloc.     The  an- 


nouncement indicated  that  consideration  woulc 
be  given  to  approval  of  export  licenses  for  ship- 
ment of  such  commodities,  including  commod- 
ities acquired  directly  or  indirectly  from  Com 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks,  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  European  countries 
provided  the  commodities  were  sold  for  con 
vertible  currencies.  Hearings  before  the  Housi 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  and  Study  th 
Administration,  Operation,  and  Enforcemen 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  191$,  and  Relatec 
Acts  (87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) ,  p.  109. 

Section  107  of  P.L.  480  (Agricultural  Trad. 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  61 
Stat.  457,  7  U.S.C.  1707),  referred  to  in  th< 
declaration  of  policy,  defines  the  term  "f  riendh 
nation"  to  mean  "any  country  other  than  (1)  th< 
U.S.S.R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominates 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  for 
eign  nation  controlling  the  world  Communis 
movement."  Public  Law  480  authorized,  intc, 
alia,  export  sales  for  soft  currencies  and  foi 
long-term  credits.  See  7  U.S.C.  1701,  1731 
Sales  of  this  character  are  authorized  only  witl 
respect  to  "friendly  nations,"  as  defined  in  thf 
Act,  but  no  restriction  is  imposed  on  commer 
cial  sales  for  cash  or  short-term  credits. 

During  consideration  by  the  House  of  thi 
bill  which  became  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
Representative  Latta,  referring  to  the  change  o: 
policy  announced  by  the  Department  of  Com 
merce,  proposed  adding  to  the  declaration  o: 
policy  already  contained  in  section  2(c)  tht 
language:  "and  in  no  manner  either  subsidizi 
the  export,  sell,  or  make  available  any  subsidizec 
agricultural  commodity  to  any  nations  othei 
than  such  friendly  nations."  He  objected  t< 
selling  subsidized  agricultural  commodities  t( 
the  Soviet  bloc — even  sales  not  involving  am 
element  of  assistance  under  P.L.  480 — because 
sales  at  the  world  market  price  would,  in  hi: 
view,  give  bloc  countries  the  benefit  of  subsi 
dies  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatioi 
to   American  producers   and  exporters.5     H< 


5  Under  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194 
(63  Stat.  1055,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  1427),  the  Com 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  sell  subsi 
dized  agricultural  commodities  owned  or  controlled  b; 
it  for  export  at  less  than  the  domestic  price.  Repre 
sentative  Latta  stated  that  under  the  Department  o 
Commerce  proposal  "the  American  taxpayer  will  no\ 
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urged  thai  this  was  objectionable  "in  view  of  the 
world  situation."  After  some  debate  as  to  the 
moaning  and  desirability  of  the  amendment,  it 
was  adopted.  107  Cong.  Rec.  13746-13748.  The 
Conference  Committee  accepted  the  amendment. 
U.K.  Rep.  No.  839,  87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  28. 

It  is  clear  that  the  policy  declaration  con- 
tained in  section  2(c)  does  not  have  the  legal 
effect  of  prohibiting  commercial  sales  of  sub- 
sidized agricultural  commodities  to  bloc  coun- 
tries at  world  market  prices  for  U.S.  dollars, 
gold,  or  convertible  currencies.  Declarations 
of  policy  in  legislation,  like  preambles  and 
other  introductory  material,  do  not  alter  spe- 
cific operative  provisions  of  law.  Sinclair  Re- 
fining Co.  v.  Atkinson,  370  U.S.  195,  202 
(1962) ;  Lauf  v.  E.  G.  Skinner  &  Co.,  303  U.S. 
330  (1938) ;  Price  v.  Forrest,  173  U.S.  410, 
427  (1899) ;  Yazoo  R.  Co.  v.  Thomas,  132  U.S. 
174,  178  (1889);  Sutherland,  Statutory  Con- 
struction (3d  ed.)  §  4820.  This  rule  is  particu- 
larly relevant  where,  as  here,  the  declaration 
of  policy  was  not  contemporaneous  with  the 
enactment  or  amendment  of  any  of  the  basic 
pertinent  statutes:  the  Export  Control  Act,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.6 

I  have  examined  the  history  of  the  declara- 
tion with  care  and  find  no  indication  that  Con- 
gress itself  viewed  the  amendment  as  more 
than  an  expression  of  its  policy,  to  be  given 
consideration  by  the  Executive  in  making  de- 
cisions within  the  framework  of  authorizations 
and  prohibitions  established  by  prior  law. 
Representative  Latta,  who  sponsored  the  dec- 
laration, himself  stated  that  its  purpose  was  to 

[be]  picking  up  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  the  domestic  price.  .  .  .  The  exporter  would 
charge  this  difference  to  the  taxpayer."  107  Cong.  Rec. 
13740-13748.  In  fact,  as  noted  by  Chairman  Cooley  of 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee  in  debate  on  the 
Boor  of  the  House,  since  the  commodities  in  question 
ire  surplus,  the  American  taxpayer  in  each  case  has 
ilreudy  "picked  up"  not  merely  the  difference  between 
Jie  world  price  and  the  domestic  price,  but  the  entire 
unount  of  the  domestic  price.  Export  transactions  can 
>e  said  to  involve  a  "subsidy"  only  because  the  losses 
ncurred  in  maintaining  the  domestic  price  support 
urogram  are  not  deemed  realized  until  a  sale  occurs. 
Hie  net  result  of  export  transactions  therefore  is  to 
•educe  the  loss  to  the  taxpayer  by  the  amount  of  the 
•©rid  market  price.  Id.  at  13747.  [Footnote  in 
>riginal.] 


have  the  Department  of  Commerce  know  "what 
the  sense  of  this  Congress  is"  with  respect  to 
the  transactions  in  question.  107  Cong.  Rec. 
13746.  And  Representative  Hoeven,  one  of  its 
supporters,  pointed  out  that  the  amendment 
"pertains  only  to  the  policy  section  of  this  bill." 
Id.  at  13747.  At  no  point  in  the  legislative 
consideration  of  the  declaration  was  any  ef- 
fort made  to  revise  or  to  repeal  the  statutes 
that  would  have  to  be  deemed  amended  if  the 
policy  were  to  be  given  binding  legal  effect. 

The  Congress  could,  of  course,  have  embodied 
its  policy  in  a  provision  of  positive  law  to  which 
the  Executive  Branch  would  have  been  bound  to 
adhere.  That  it  did  not  choose  to  do  so  is 
significant,  not  only  in  establishing  that  section 
2(c)  is  without  legal  effect  but  in  determining 
its  proper  interpretation  and  application  as 
policy.  Congress  evidently  contemplated  that 
situations  might  thereafter  arise  in  which  the 
considerations  of  policy  to  which  it  was  direct- 
ing attention  should  not  be  decisive;  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Executive  to  con- 
sider and  appraise  the  policy  thus  declared  and 
to  determine  whether  its  application  would 
serve  the  national  interest  in  particular  situa- 
tions. Both  Congress  and  the  courts  have 
traditionally  sought  to  avoid  restricting  the 
Executive  unduly  in  matters  affecting  foreign 
relations  because  of  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
this  area  and  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  en- 
trusts the  external  affairs  of  the  Nation  pri- 
marily to  the  Executive.  United  States  v. 
Curtiss-W right  Export  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304, 
319-321  (1936) ;  Chicago  &  S.  Air  Lines  v. 
Waterman  S.  S.  Corp.,  333  U.S.  103,  111-114 
(1948).  If,  therefore,  the  Executive  Branch 
should  determine  that  permitting  the  sales  in 
question  would  serve  the  national  interest  at 

"  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  7,  as  amended, 
50  U.S.C.  App.  2021  et  seq.  (authorizing  the  President 
to  regulate  exports,  including  their  financing,  trans- 
portation, and  other  servicing)  ;  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  section  407,  supra  (CCC  authorized  to  sell  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  export  at  less  than  support 
prices)  ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 
section  5,  supra  (CCC  empowered  to  procure  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  sale  to  foreign  governments, 
and  to  export  such  commodities,  or  cause  them  to 
be  exported,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  for- 
eign markets  for  these  commodities).  [Footnote  in 
original.] 
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this  time,  its  action  would  not  only  be  lawful 
but  consistent  with  the  intention  of  Congress 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  section  2(c)  was  to 
be  interpreted  and  applied. 

III. 

The  Battle  Act 

I  agree  with  the  Under  Secretary  that  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
(65  Stat.  644,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C.  1611  et 
seq.)  (the  Battle  Act)  presents  no  legal  obstacle 
to  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  to  East- 
ern European  bloc  countries.  The  Battle  Act 
was  designed  to  supplement  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  7,  as  amended,  50 
U.S.C.  App.  2022-32),  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  "prohibit  or  curtail  the  exporta- 
tion from  the  United  States  ...  of  any  arti- 
cles, materials  or  supplies  .  .  .  except  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe." 
Pursuant  to  the  Export  Control  Act,  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  export  licensing  was  set  up 
to  control  the  shipment  of  commodities  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  coimtries.  See 
H.R.  Rep.  318,  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1951). 
The  Battle  Act  added  to  this  system  of  regula- 
tion a  mechanism  for  inducing  other  countries 
to  embargo  the  shipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
"arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  transporta- 
tion materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  in  [their] 
production."  See  S.  Rep.  No.  698,  82d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  (1951).  The  Act  provides  (section 
103,  22  U.S.C.  1611b(b))  for  the  termination 
of  all  military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance 
to  any  nation  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  program,  subject  to  review 
by  the  President  in  certain  instances,  if  it 
"knowingly  permits  the  shipment  to  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  including  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  coun- 
tries under  its  domination,"  of  any  of  the  em- 
bargoed materials.  The  Act  contains  a  further 
declaration  of  policy  regarding  the  export,  by 
countries  receiving  assistance,  of  other  com- 
modities "which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator should  be  controlled."  Section  201,  22 
U.S.C.  1612.    If  a  country  receiving  assistance 


from  the  United  States  does  not  effectively 
cooperate  in  controlling  exports  of  such  com- 
modities, all  military,  economic,  or  financial 
assistance  is  to  be  terminated  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President  of  non-cooperation.  Sec- 
tion 203,  22  U.S.C.  1612b. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  summary  of  its  pro- 
visions, the  Battle  Act  did  not  purport  to  regu- 
late private  United  States  shipments  to  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  which  were  already  subject  to 
regulation  under  the  Export  Control  Act.  The 
Battle  Act  relates,  rather,  to  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  by  countries  receiving  aid  or  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
transactions  to  which  this  opinion  relates  would 
be  purely  commercial  in  nature  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  purchasing  countries,  and  would 
therefore  not  involve  "economic  or  financial  as- 
sistance" within  the  meaning  of  the  Battle  Act. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  assists  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  through  the  pay- 
ment to  United  States  exporters  of  subsidies 
designed  to  eliminate  the  impact  on  such  ex- 
porters of  the  domestic  price  support  program 
and  thereby  enable  them  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  foreign  exporters.  However,  as  the 
Under  Secretary's  letter  states,  the  only  "assist- 
ance" involved  in  the  payment  of  such  subsidies 
redounds  to  the  benefit  exclusively  of  United 
States  producers  and  exporters.7 

As  to  both  points,  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween Senator  Sparkman,  the  floor  manager  of 
the  Battle  Act  in  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Kem, 


7  This  view  is  supported  by  my  recent  opinion  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  August  29,  1963,  regarding 
the  applicability  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  to  export 
sales  on  long-term  credit  negotiated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  domestic  exporters  under  Title  IV 
of  Public  Law  480.  While  the  opinion  concludes  that 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  applied  because  the  purpose 
of  the  Title  IV  long-term  credit  program  was  in  sub- 
stantial part  "to  assist"  the  foreign  economy,  it  was 
stated  that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
sell  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  a  domestic 
exporter  for  export  purposes  under  a  program  de- 
signed to  dispose  of  the  goods  on  the  best  possible 
terms  and  conditions,  "the  resulting  export  is  a  pure- 
ly commercial  transaction  .  .  .  and,  hence,  not  subject 
to  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  even  if  the  United  States 
advances  credit  to  the  exporter  and  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser is  a  foreign  government."  [Footnote  in  orig- 
inal.] 
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who  advocated  a  more  stringent  bill,  is  instruc- 
tive (97  Cong.  Eec.  10075)  : 

Mb.  Sparkman  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  the  United  States  is  receiv- 
ing [from  the  U.S.S.R.].  That  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  relates  to  trade  between  Soviet  countries 
:ind  countries  to  which  the  United  States  intends  to 
extend  help. 

Mi;.  Kem  :  Exactly. 

Mk.  Si'akkman  :  Either  economic  or  military.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
i  or  any  other  country. 

Kb.  Kem  :  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  anything  else. 

Accordingly,  it  is  clear  that  the  Act  has  no 
ipplication  to  the  contemplated  transactions. 

IV. 

The  Export  Control  Act 
The  Under  Secretary's  letter  properly  states 


that  in  any  event  the  export  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  bloc  coun- 
tries would  require  the  issuance  of  licenses  in 
accordance  with  the  export  control  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  supra. 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  federal  statutes 
relevant  to  the  problems  involved.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  transactions 
described  in  your  letter  could  be  accomplished 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Kennedy 

Attorney  General 


iow  To  Make  a  National  Market 


by  W.  W.  Rostow 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  ■ 


Some  months  ago,  when  I  agreed  to  join  you 
a  this  occasion,  I  suggested  that  the  title  of 
ly  talk  should  be:  "Our  Major  Tasks  on  the 
Florid  Scene."  Between  then  and  now  I  have 
Jen  working  on  a  particular  problem,  among 
hers,  which,  I  suspect,  may  prove  the  critical 
roblem  of  the  decade  in  many  of  the  develop- 
ig  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia, 
id  the  Middle  East.  Since  that  problem 
•uches  your  professional  interests— it  is  deeply 

tterwoven  with  the  future  of  agriculture I 

Jcided  to  devote  the  whole  of  my  talk  to  it! 
My  subject  tonight  is :  "How  To  Make  a  Na- 
onal  Market." 

As  you  will  see,  behind  this  title  is  a  judg- 
ient  that  the  central  task  faced  in  a  great 

'Address  made  before  the  Farm  Equipment  Insti- 
te  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  Oct.  1  (press  release  498). 


many  of  the  developing  countries  is  to  move 
from  their  present  position,  where  modern  life 
is  mainly  confined  to  a  few  cities,  to  make  their 
rural  areas  simultaneously  a  more  efficient 
source  of  agricultural  produce  and  an  enlarged 
market  for  their  industrial  output.  That,  in 
any  case,  is  my  theme;  and,  before  I  am 
through,  I  shall  try  to  talk  about  it  in  a  prac- 
tical way. 

Process  of  Industrialization 

But  first  I  shall  try  to  place  these  developing 
nations  in  an  historical  perspective. 

If  you  look  back  you  can  see  that  individual 
nations  of  the  contemporary  world  entered  the 
process  of  industrialization  at  different  points 
in  time. 

What  I  would  call  the  takeoff  into  sustained 
growth    occurred    first,    of   course,    in    Great 
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Britain,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  with  the  revolution  in  cotton  textile 
manufacture,  backed  by  Watt's  efficient  steam 
engine.  Then,  between  1830  and  1850,  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  entered  the 
new  industrial  game  in  a  serious  and  sustained 
way.  After  a  pause,  Sweden,  Japan,  Russia, 
and  Canada  were  seized  with  the  industrializa- 
tion process  in  the  period,  roughly,  between 
1870  and  1914. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War, 
then,  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  planet — 
from  Great  Britain  around  through  Japan  to 
North  America — had  begun  systematically  to 
absorb  and  apply  the  fruits  of  then  modern 
science  and  technology,  with  the  exception  of 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe  and  China. 

Starting  in  the  late  1930's  and  proceeding 
through  the  Second  World  War  and  beyond, 
those  who  were  left  out  in  the  first  century  or 
so  of  industrialization  are  now  moving  into  the 
same  process.  And  one  way  to  describe  the 
world  in  which  we  live — certainly  not  the  only 
way,  but  one  way — is  to  say  that  the  whole 
southern  half  of  the  planet,  plus  China  and 
Eastern  Europe,  is  now  moving  into  industriali- 
zation. They  are  bringing  to  bear  on  their 
societies  a  different  range  of  technology  than 
that  which  was  available  to  the  pre-1914  early 
comers  of  the  north ;  but  many  of  the  problems 
they  confront  are  wholly  recognizable  from  the 
earlier  experience. 

Now,  of  course,  these  developing  nations  are 
at  quite  different  points  in  the  application  of 
modern  science  and  technology  to  their  lives. 
There  are  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  some 
places  in  Latin  America  which  are  still  quite 
primitive.  Before  they  can  begin  a  systematic 
industrialization,  they  must  pass  through  a 
period  where  the  primary  tasks  are  education, 
the  building  of  administrative  skills,  the  laying 
out  of  transport,  the  exploitation  of  sources  of 
power,  and  so  on.  But  countries  containing 
perhaps  70  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
developing  nations  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
world  have  already  had  a  considerable  pre- 
liminary experience  of  economic  development. 
They  have  laid  out  their  transport  systems,  ac- 
quired substantial  administrative  experience, 
built  educational  institutions,  and  learned  many 


of  the  most  fundamental  techniques  of  indue 
trial  manufacture.  As  you  travel  from  thei: 
jet  airports  to  their  ultramodern  hotels,  the; 
present,  at  first  glance,  a  picture  of  advance* 
modernization. 

But  in  this  first  phase  of  industrializatiw 
they  have  proceeded  in  a  somewhat  unbalance< 
way;  and  I  should  like  to  describe  the  typica 
distortions  from  which  they  now  suffer.  Befor 
doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  observe  tha 
the  growth  of  nations,  like  the  development  o 
our  children,  is  rarely  well  balanced.  It  i 
wholly  natural,  given  the  nature  of  economi 
development  and  the  historical  experience  o 
others,  that  they  should  find  themselves  no\ 
facing  a  series  of  structural  distortions. 

Characteristics  of  Developing  Countries 

What,  then,  does  a  typical  nation  among  th 
more  advanced  of  these  developing  societie 
now  look  like  ? 

First,  there  is  some  industrial  capacity,  usu 
ally  developed  to  substitute  for  the  import  o 
certain  kinds  of  consumers'  goods.  The  easies 
way  to  begin  industrialization  is  to  set  hig 
tariffs  or  otherwise  to  prevent  the  import  o 
automobiles,  radios,  and  other  luxury  good; 
which  the  upper  middle  class  in  these  countrie 
can  afford  to  buy,  and  begin  to  produce  ther 
at  home.  This  both  saves  foreign  exchang 
and  permits  industrialization  to  begin,  and  i 
is  no  great  trick  to  market  for  a  rich  urban  mid 
die  class.  In  addition,  most  of  them  begin  t 
manufacture  textiles — often,  again,  with  pr< 
tection  for  the  home  market. 

The  second  characteristic  of  these  countrie 
is  that,  leaving  the  textiles  aside,  the  mark 
for  these  manufactured  goods  is  small;  an 
there  is  a  tendency  for  industrialization  to  slo1 
down,  once  the  substitution  for  imports  ha 
mainly  taken  place.  If  the  initial  market  fc 
TV  sets  is,  say,  100,000,  and  a  steep  tariff  is  lai 
down,  TV  output  in  the  protected  market  ca 
expand  rapidly  up  to  100,000.  But  then  it  m 
only  expand  at  the  rate  that  those  rich  enoug 
to  buy  a  TV  set  increase — a  much  slower  rafc 
Under  these  circumstances,  some  industris 
plant  is  usually  idle  or  inefficiently  used  an 
industrial  profits  are  not  plowed  back  into  ii 
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dustrial  expansion.  Profits  move  off  into  com- 
merce, real  estate,  oflice  buildings,  and  some- 
times, despite  the  tremendous  requirement  of 
Capitol,  they  leak  abroad. 

A  third  characteristic  of  such  countries  is 
that,  although  some  agricultural  development 
is  taking  place,  the  gap  between  rural  and 
urban  life  is  widening.  In  their  first  phase  they 
have  concentrated  on  the  development  of  a  few 
major  cities  which  have  within  them  many  of 
the  trappings  of  modern  urban  life.  But  nei- 
ther sufficient  capital  nor  sufficient  human  and 
technical  talent  has  been  invested  in  the  country- 
side. As  a  result  of  this  imbalance,  a  number  of 
these  developing  nations  have  become  dependent 
on  the  import  of  food  for  their  cities;  they  have 
not  developed  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  for 
the  supply  of  industrial  raw  materials  or  ex- 
ports; and  the  agricultural  population  is  not 
an  effective  market  for  industrial  products. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  this  imbalance,  men 
and  women  flock  from  the  countryside  to  the 
bright  lights  of  the  cities.  And,  because  there 
is  not  sufficient  industrial  momentum,  they  do 
not  find  full  employment,  but,  nevertheless, 
they  lay  a  heavy  claim  on  government  budgets 
for  housing,  education,  and  so  on,  even  though 
they  live  in  urban  slums. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  central  problem 
of  development  on  the  world  scene  is  not  the 
?ap  between  rich  nations  and  poor  nations:  It 
is  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  parts  of 
the  developing  nations  themselves.  The  devel- 
oping nations  are  pressing  upon  the  more  devel- 
oped parts  of  the  free  world  the  proposition 
that  they  have  suffered  because  industrial 
prices  have  tended  to  rise  in  recent  years  while 
;he  prices  of  their  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
iave  tended  to  fall.  This  is  a  real  enough  phe- 
lomenon,  and  there  are  things  we  ought  to  do 
ibout  it ;  but  their  critical  problem  may  lie  not 
n  the  terms  of  trade  in  world  commerce  but  in 
he  terms  of  trade  between  their  own  industrial 
ind  rural  areas.  The  prices  paid  in  the  coun- 
ryside  for  manufactured  goods  in  these  devel- 
iping  nations  are  too  high,  while  the  prices 
)aid  by  the  cities  for  the  output  of  rural  areas 
ind  the  total  resources  allocated  from  the  cities 
or  rural  development  are  too  low. 


Breaking  Down  Structural  Distortions 

My  central  proposition  tonight  is,  then,  that 
the  operational  task  of  development  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  over  the  next  decade  or  so 
may  be  to  break  down  these  structural  distor- 
tions, to  produce  a  self -reinforcing  agricultural 
and  industrial  expansion,  and  to  create  truly 
national  markets  within  these  countries. 

In  concrete  terms,  the  problem  I  am  talking 
about  can  be  visualized  from  a  recent  survey 
made  in  one  such  developing  nation.  It  was 
found  that  90  percent  of  the  durable  and  non- 
durable goods  sold  to  consumers  were  sold  to  the 
39  percent  of  the  population  living  in  towns  of 
over  10,000  people,  whereas  the  61  percent  of 
the  population  living  in  rural  areas  bought  only 
10  percent  of  such  goods. 

Before  turning  to  prescription  for  this  prob- 
lem, I  might  add  that  we  have  seen  it  before  in 
other  countries.  For  example,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  all  of  us  here  we  have  seen  this  kind  of 
problem  in  substantial  parts  of  the  American 
South.  It  is  only  since  the  1930's  that  the  TVA 
area  has  been  brought  fully  into  the  national 
economy  of  the  United  States,  by  exactly  the 
kind  of  self -reinforcing  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural process  that  I  shall  try  later  to  describe. 
In  Canada  it  is  only  in  this  generation  that 
Quebec  has  moved  into  what  I  would  call  the 
takeoff  into  self -sustained  growth;  and  the  same 
is  true  for  southern  Italy  and  perhaps  even  for 
large  parts  of  southern  France.  It  is,  as  I  say, 
quite  natural  to  have  distortions  within  a  na- 
tional development  process,  with  an  initial  con- 
centration on  urban  development  and  urban 
markets,  with  the  rural  areas  brought  fully 
into  modernization  only  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

Four  Major  Jobs  To  Be  Done 

Now,  how  do  you  doit?  How  do  you  make 
a  national  market,  starting  from  the  kind  of 
distorted  situation  that  can  be  observed  in  the 
world  around  us  ? 

I  suggest  that  there  are  four  major  jobs  that 
must  be  done,  and  they  should  be  done  simul- 
taneously as  part  of  a  conscious  national  strat- 
egy, shared  by  the  public  and  private  author- 
ities.   The  four  elements  are  these :  a  buildup 
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of  agricultural  productivity,  a  revolution  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  in  the  cities, 
a  shift  of  industry  to  the  production  of  simple 
agricultural  equipment  and  consumers'  goods 
for  the  mass  market,  and  a  revolution  in  market- 
ing methods  for  such  cheap  manufactured 
goods,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

If  I  am  correct,  what  is  involved  are  two  dis- 
tinct revolutions  in  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion— one  urban,  the  other  rural — plus  a  shift  in 
public  and  private  resources  to  agriculture,  plus 
a  shift  in  the  direction  of  industrial  output. 
Let  me  say  a  word  about  each,  in  turn. 

Buildup  of  Agricultural  Productivity 

First,  the  matter  of  agricultural  productivity. 
If  one  looks  at  agriculture  in  most  of  these  de- 
veloping nations,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you 
is  how  uneven  that  development  has  been.  In 
most  countries  there  are  a  few  bright  spots,  at 
least.  Near  the  cities  one  can  see  the  beginnings 
of  modern  market  gardening  or  even  some  dairy 
farming  or  modern  chicken  raising.  One  can 
see  in  a  few  areas,  at  least,  the  relatively  efficient 
production  of  industrial  crops,  such  as  cotton, 
or  export  crops,  such  as  tea  and  rubber.  There 
are,  however,  vast  areas  of  mainly  subsistence 
agriculture,  usually  carried  on  by  traditional 
methods  of  low  productivity.  Little  surplus  is 
produced  from  such  areas  for  the  cities,  and 
little  is  bought  of  the  cities'  products,  except 
perhaps  the  inevitable  soft  drinks  and  coarse 
but  often  quite  expensive  manufactured  textiles. 

A  good  deal  of  assistance  to  agriculture  takes 
the  form  of  building  of  roads  and  communica- 
tions into  the  countryside  and  perhaps  the  be- 
ginnings of  basic  rural  education.  Roads  and 
schools  are,  of  course,  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  modernization  of  the  countryside,  but  they 
are  not  a  sufficient  condition.  Roads  and 
schools  in  themselves  do  not  automatically  bring 
about  a  productivity  revolution.  "What  the 
countryside  in  developing  nations  generally 
needs,  in  addition,  are  three  things :  more  tech- 
nical advice,  including  advice  about  markets 
and  marketing,  more  credit  resources  so  that 
they  can  act  on  that  technical  advice,  and  an 
increased  incentive  to  shift  over  to  new  methods 
of  agricultural  production  or  to  new  crops. 

In  the  United  States  our  great  and  continu- 


ing agricultural  revolution  has  been  based  oi 
the  county  agent,  the  mail-order  catalog,  an< 
reasonable  prices  for  agricultural  output,  a 
well  as  on  cheap  agricultural  credit. 

How  exactly  agriculture  in  a  particular  devel 
oping  country  should  be  transformed  require 
that  one  decide  in  each  region  what  sort  of  ne^ 
crops  can  be  efficiently  produced  and  are  likel; 
to  find  markets.  Here  general  prescriptions  ar 
to  be  avoided,  although  in  many  parts  of  Latu 
America  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  potentia 
market  in  the  cities  not  merely  for  basic  grain 
but  also  for  higher  grade  protein  foods — dair 
products,  meat,  poultry,  et  cetera.  Just  as  agri 
culture  in  the  American  South  has  moved  ii 
this  direction  in  the  past  generation,  I  suspec 
we  shall  see  this  trend  also  in  many  of  the  mor< 
advanced  developing  areas. 

Revolution  in  Marketing 

But  this  kind  of  agricultural  revolution  cai 
only  be  effective  if  there  is  a  parallel  revolutioi 
in  marketing ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  seconc 
required  element  in  the  making  of  a  nationa 
market. 

Recent  studies  of  the  food  distribution  systen 
in  some  Latin  American  cities  indicate  that 
with  the  application  of  modern  marketing  meth 
ods,  food  prices  could  be  lowered  by  at  least  1< 
percent.  To  understand  the  meaning  of  this  h 
a  developing  country,  it  must  be  recalled  tha 
more  than  half  of  the  income  is  spent  on  fooc 
by  most  of  the  population.  In  bringing  abou 
a  revolution  in  food  distribution,  we  are  talking 
about  big  and  immediate  margins  of  increase  ii 
human  welfare. 

But,  even  more  than  that,  one  cannot  begin  U 
organize  with  conviction  modern  dairy  anc 
chicken  farms,  for  example,  unless  one  is  confi 
dent  that  the  products  can  be  efficiently  handlec 
and  distributed  in  the  cities.  The  higher  grad< 
foods  have  traditionally  been  sold  by  inefficient 
methods  to  a  very  small  segment  of  the  urbar 
population. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  requirement  of  a  successful 
agricultural  revolution  that  not  only  the  pro 
ducers  of  food  but  the  distributors  begin  tc 
think  in  terms  of  a  mass  market  with  small  unil 
profits,  compensated  for  by  a  larger  turnovei 
and,  therefore,  a  satisfactory  return  on  capital 
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If  one  looks  closely  at  the  cities  in  the  devel- 
oping areas,  one  can  begin  to  see  the  foundations 
on  which  to  build.  Experiments  in  super- 
markets, for  example,  are  taking  place  in  a  nura- 
ber  of  countries,  as  is  the  development  of 
consumers'  cooperatives.  But,  in  most  cases, 
they  now  supply  a  very  small  part  of  the  market. 
t  marketing  involves  too  many  middlemen, 
with  excessive  markups,  ending  up  in  small 
shops  with  low  turnover  and  excessive  unit 
profits.  Building  on  the  initiatives  which  have 
already  been  taken  and  the  practical  experiences 
which  have  been  gained,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
of  us  concerned  with  the  development  business 
give  much  greater  attention  and  resources  to  the 
cheap  and  efficient  marketing  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  in  urban  areas. 

Expansion  of  Production  for  Rural  Areas 

The  third  requirement  in  making  a  national 
market  is  that  manufacturers  expand  their 
production  to  embrace  not  merely  the  goods 
which  the  small,  wealthy  middle  class  can  buy 
but  things  which  have  real  potentials  for  mass 
marketing.  I  have  in  mind  simple  agricultural 
equipment,  cheap  textiles,  canvas  shoes,  flash- 
lights, household  equipment,  transistor  radios, 
and  the  classic  first-phase  durable  consumers' 
goods — bicycles  and  sewing  machines. 

Having  seen  villages  in  developing  nations,  I 
am  convinced  that,  even  at  present  levels  of  in- 
come, there  is  more  cash  in  those  villages  than 
we  often  think.  Those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  produce  and  sell  in  the  villages  have 
usually  done  well.  What  is  required  now  is  a 
purposeful  effort  to  bring  the  industrial  capac- 
ity of  the  developing  nations  into  the  service  of 
a  much  wider  range  of  the  population  than  has 
been  true  in  the  past.  They  must  begin  to  look 
at  the,  say,  60  percent  of  the  population  now  out 
of  the  game  as  a  potential  market.  One  cannot 
develop  industrial  efficiency  if  plants  are  under- 
employed. And  the  owner  of  an  underemployed 
plant  is  not  likely  to  plow  his  profits  back  into 
industrial  expansion.  The  manufacturer  must, 
therefore,  take  rural  marketing  and  agricultural 
development  very  seriously  indeed. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  a  recent  speech — of  September  12 — made  by 
Sefior  Raul  Salinas  Lozano,  Secretary  of  In- 


dustry and  Commerce  in  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  speaking  to  a  group  of  Mexican  indus- 
trial leaders.  He  urged  them  to  take  new  capi- 
tal to  the  countryside  where  they  can  obtain 
promising  results,  because  only  by  means  of  the 
just  distribution  of  riches  will  Mexico  be  able  to 
resolve  its  longstanding  social,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  is  better  to  create  a  better 
understanding  of  the  national  benefits  which  re- 
sult from  a  proper  orientation  of  new  industrial 
investments.  He  pointed  out  two  fields  of  in- 
vestment that  merit  attention  and  vigor:  the 
production  of  products  for  the  countryside  and 
the  production  of  consumers'  goods  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  underprivileged  population.  At  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
he  urged  the  business  community  that  it  fulfill 
its  social  duty  so  that  Mexicans  in  the  low- 
income  brackets  receive  the  products  of  industry 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Improvement  of  Marketing  Techniques 

But,  as  you  all  are  aware  as  practical  men  of 
business,  there  is  no  point  in  producing  goods  of 
this  kind  unless  there  are  also  developed  new 
and  efficient  ways  of  getting  them  out  to  the 
rural  markets.  It  is  possible  in  some  areas  that 
the  technique  of  the  mail-order  catalog,  which 
was  so  powerful  an  instrument  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  rural  areas,  could  be  applied. 
But  in  many  countries  the  rate  of  literacy  is  not 
sufficiently  high  and  the  postal  service  not  suf- 
ficiently reliable  to  use  this  method.  In  the  first 
instance  what  may  be  required  are  mobile  trucks 
which  would  go  at  regular  intervals  into  the 
villages  with  a  stock  of  consumers'  goods  and 
agricultural  equipment— as  did  the  old-fash- 
ioned rural  peddler  with  a  pack  on  his  back. 
Some  interesting  and  promising  experiments  of 
this  sort  have  already  been  undertaken. 

What  is  required  is  a  purposeful  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  of  production  and  marketing, 
with  financing  which  would  permit  a  protracted 
period  in  which  the  rural  population  begins  to 
react,  in  terms  of  its  own  efforts  to  increase  in- 
comes, in  order  to  acquire  an  increased  volume 
of  these  goods.  I  am  told  by  an  American  firm 
which  had  experience  in  the  early  days  of  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  that 
it  took  about  3  years  before  big  profits  were 
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earned  in  this  kind  of  operation.  But,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  availability  of  such  goods 
at  reasonable  prices  would  yield  for  the  devel- 
oping nation  a  higher  amount  of  industrial  em- 
ployment for  the  expenditure  of  a  given  amount 
of  income  in  the  villages. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  a  point  which  I  made 
earlier  in  this  talk.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  United  States,  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence in  certain  areas  within  the  modern  develop- 
ing nations,  that  the  availability  of  such  cheap 
but  attractive  consumers'  goods  has  been  a  major 
factor  leading  the  farmer  to  change  his  methods 
in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  his  productivity 
and  his  income. 

Industrial  development  requires  higher  pro- 
ductivity methods  and  higher  incomes  in  the 
countryside ;  but  the  availability  of  cheap  man- 
ufactured goods  and  farm  equipment  can  be  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  higher  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. Efforts  to  achieve  both  results  should 
proceed  simultaneously. 

This,  then,  is  a  four-point  program  for  mak- 
ing a  national  market  and  thus  solving  the  typi- 
cal structural  distortions  of  many  contemporary 
developing  nations.  If  successful,  this  program 
would  expand  industrial  production,  increase 
industrial  efficiency,  and  make  the  plowback  of 
profits  into  industrial  expansion  economically 
attractive.  It  would  increase  productivity  in 
agriculture  and  raise  the  level  of  income  in  the 
cities  by  providing  cheap,  higher  grade  food- 
stuffs. By  making  agricultural  life  more  at- 
tractive and  bringing  to  it  some  of  the  fruits 
that  modern  industrial  methods  can  offer,  it 
would  damp  down  the  abnormal  flow  from  the 
countryside  to  the  urban  slums. 

Challenge  to  Private  Business  Sector 

This  kind  of  program  also  offers  a  way  in 
which  the  private  sector  within  a  developing 
country  can  make  a  massive  contribution  to  the 
economic  development  process  as  a  whole.  It  is 
one  thing  for  private  enterprise  to  assemble  or 
produce  automobiles,  television  sets,  and  other 
durable  consumers'  goods  for  a  small,  rich,  iso- 
lated middle  class.  It  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter for  it  to  put  its  skills  of  manufacturing  and 
marketing  at  the  service  of  the  urban  and  rural 
populations  as  a  whole.    I  can  think  of  no  better 


way  for  private  enterprise  to  demonstrate  it 
legitimacy  and  to  insure  its  status  in  a  develop 
ing  society  than  by  playing  its  part  in  son* 
such  program  for  breaking  down  the  barrier 
between  the  city  and  the  countryside  and  mak 
ing  a  national  market. 

And  it  is  within  such  a  strategy  that  privat 
enterprise  from  abroad  could  find  a  major  con 
structive  mission  in  the  developing  nation* 
The  genius  of  our  own  private  capitalism  i: 
the  United  States — and  this  is  also  true  of  Can 
ada  and  increasingly  true  of  Western  Europ 
and  Japan — has  been  that  it  served  all  of  th 
people,  urban  and  rural,  bringing  to  then 
cheaply  and  efficiently  the  best  fruits  of  moden 
science  and  technology.  Working  with  the  pri 
vate  enterprise  sectors  within  developing  na 
tions  and  in  collaboration  with  government 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  must  accept  thi 
strategy  and  play  an  important  role  within  it 
I  believe  that  foreign  private  enterprise  coul< 
fulfill  a  constructive  mission  in  the  economic  de 
velopment  process. 

Applied,  for  example,  to  the  Alliance  fo 
Progress,  this  strategy  could  give  the  whol 
enterprise  a  new  cast,  a  new  dynamism.  I 
would  not  alter  the  need  for  improved  method 
of  tax  collection,  for  land  reform  in  certai] 
areas,  for  increased  investment  in  education 
housing,  and  health.  But  it  would  supply  ai 
operational  objective  in  which  private  enter 
prise  would  have  scope  for  real  initiative  an< 
creativeness,  a  real  basis  for  collaboration  wit) 
governments,  and  a  way  of  demonstrating  t< 
all  the  people  its  inherent  virtues. 

What  greater  reality  could  the  Alliance  fo 
Progress  have  than  if  it  began  to  yield  a  shar] 
drop  in  food  costs  to  the  urban  consumer,  i 
shift  in  rural  production  to  new,  higher  qualit; 
and  higher  productivity  agricultural  products 
full  utilization  and  rapid  expansion  in  indus 
trial  plant,  and  a  flow  of  cheap  farm  equipmen 
and  cheap  industrial  products  in  the  villages' 
Other  things  matter  in  economic  development 
above  all,  health,  education,  and  housing.  Bu 
it  is  in  the  four  elements  embraced  within  thi 
market  strategy  that  an  economy  pays  off  o: 
fails  to  pay  off ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  interactioi 
between  industrial  momentum  and  rising  acri 
cultural  productivity  that  a  nation  develops  th 
resources  necessary  for  ample  welfare  programs 
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If  this  is  the  right  strategy,  how  does  one 
begin '{  I  would  suggest  that  the  place  to  begin 
is  within  the  private  business  sector  of  the  de- 
veloping nation.  Business  leaders  might  coun- 
sel together  and  take  stock  of  the  untapped 
market  possibilities,  get  the  necessary  market 
surveys  made,  examine  the  possibilities  and 
OOSts  of  improved  marketing  arrangements  for 
agricultural  products  in  the  cities,  for  manu- 
factured products  in  the  countryside.  On 
certain  projects  they  could  begin  on  their  own; 
for  others,  they  might  require  the  understanding 
of  the  government  or  its  active  collaboration — 
for  example,  in  building  rural  roads  in  a  key 
area  or  granting  agricultural  credit  to  expand 
output  of  newly  marketable  crops.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  private  and  public  authorities  might 
iecide  to  work  together  intensively,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  in  a  particular  region.  The 
lid  resources  available  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress might  be  woven  into  the  scheme  where  such 
special  financing  was  required. 

But  there  are  two  basic  points  about  setting 
his  kind  of  show  on  the  road :  The  first  initia- 
te must  come  from  within  the  country  itself — 
he  local  private  and  public  authorities  must, 
ait  of  their  own  insights  and  responsibilities, 
■ecognize  their  problem  in  some  such  terms  as 
[  have  described  it  tonight  and  decide  to  do 
something  about  it;  second,  there  must  be  some 
ninimum  concerting  of  thought  and  enterprise 
>y  leaders  in  the  private  business  community 
md  between  them  and  the  governmental  author- 
ties.  I  am  not  talking  about  rigid  planning, 
>ut  of  the  minimum  programing  of  the  effort 
•equired  to  make  the  four  elements  in  the  strat- 
gy  mutually  reinforcing. 

Once  under  way,  I  am  confident  that  the  aid 
mthorities  in  the  United  States  Government 
.nd  elsewhere  would  be  prepared  to  see  how, 
n  particular  circumstances,  they  might  be 
lelpful. 

After  examining  this  problem  with  some  care, 
a  many  parts  of  the  world  over  the  past  2  years, 
.  am  convinced  that  the  basic  raw  materials 
xist  for  a  great  surge  forward  over  the  next 
lecade  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  in  the 
aore  advanced  developing  nations.  The  in- 
lustrial  skills  and  organization  are  there;  a 
onsiderable  initial  experience  in  rural  develop- 


ment programs  has  been  acquired;  the  first  suc- 
cessful small  experiments  in  supermarkets  and 
cooperatives  in  the  cities  and  in  efficient  rural 
marketing  have  taken  place.  The  challenge  now 
is  to  marry  these  up  and  get  going;  and  the 
challenge  falls  substantially  on  the  private  en- 
terprise sector — the  business  leaders  within 
these  countries  and  the  foreign  firms  that  oper- 
ate there. 

For  those  like  ourselves  who  believe  in  private 
enterprise,  I  can  think  of  no  more  satisfying 
task  than  to  help  pioneer  in  these  new  settings 
the  application  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
in  our  own  nations  in  creating  national  markets 
which  have,  at  the  same  time,  made  available 
the  fruits  of  an  industrial  society  to  all  our  peo- 
ple and  provided  the  foundation  for  regular 
economic  growth. 

Four  Named  To  Be  Consultants 
on  Cultural  Affairs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Oc- 
tober 4  (press  release  509)  that  Thaddeus  M. 
Machrowicz,  U.S.  District  Judge  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan ;  Matt  S.  Szymczak,  a  con- 
sultant and  lecturer  in  business  administration 
and  banking  at  Georgetown  University  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and  Alfred  J. 
Marrow,  a  management  specialist  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Harwood  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  have  been  appointed 
to  be  consultants  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  Their  appointments 
were  effective  October  4,  and  they  will  serve 
the  Department  of  State  without  compensation. 

The  Department  announced  on  October  11 
(press  release  525)  that  Mrs.  H.  Alwyn  Inness- 
Brown  was  sworn  in  as  a  special  consultant  on 
that  day  by  Lucius  D.  Battle,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs. 

The  founder  and  president  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  Academy  (ANTA),  Mrs.  Inness- 
Brown  will  advise  the  Department  in  the  field 
of  cultural  affairs,  primarily  the  performing 
arts. 
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Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
Visits  United  States 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  I  of  Ethiopia  made 
a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  September  30- 
October  7.  His  Imperial  Majesty  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  on  September  30  and  was  in  Wash- 
ington October  1-3,  where  he  met  with  President 
Kennedy,  Secretary  Rush,  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  Emperor  and  his  party  were 
in  New  York  October  3-7  and  left  from  there 
for  Ottawa,  Canada.  Following  are  texts  of 
an  exchange  of  toasts  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Emperor  at  a  state  dinner  at  the 
White  House  on  October  1  and  a  joint  com- 
munique released  on  October  2  at  the  conclusion 
of  discussions  held  by  the  President  and  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  October  1  and  2. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  1 
President  Kennedy 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  I  speak  on  be- 
half of  all  of  us  in  expressing  our  great  satisfac- 
tion and  our  appreciation  of  the  honor  which 
has  been  done  to  us  by  the  visit  of  our  distin- 
guished guest.  There  is  really  no  comparable 
figure  in  the  world  today  who  held  high  respon- 
sibilities in  the  thirties,  who  occupied  and  held 
the  attention  and  the  imagination  of  really  al- 
most all  free  countries  in  the  midthirties,  and 
still  could  in  the  summer  of  1963  in  his  own  Cap- 
ital dominate  the  affairs  of  his  continent.  This 
is  an  unprecedented  experience  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  I  know  of  only  a  few  experiences  in 
recent  history  which  are  in  any  way  similar. 

So  I  think  that  the  welcome  today  in  Wash- 
ington, which  is  really,  I  think,  almost  unprece- 
dented— the  number  of  people  who  came,  the 
warmth  of  their  greeting  to  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, even  though  Ethiopia  is  a  long  way  from 
the  United  States — shows  that  the  country  and 
its  leader  have  occupied  a  position  of  importance 
in  the  life  of  our  own  country. 

Fate  and  geography  and  time  and  necessity 
have  made  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia  very 
closely  associated  in  the  years  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.    We  value  that  associa- 


tion. We  value  the  position  of  responsibilit 
and  leadership  which  His  Majesty  occupies. 

I  hope  he  comes  here  on  this  occasion,  10  yeai 
after  his  first  visit,  and  realizes  how  warm  ai 
the  sentiments  and  how  genuine  is  the  feeling 

Speaking  personally,  Your  Majesty,  havin 
grown  up  in  a  sense,  as  a  good  many  others  her 
in  your  shadow,  having  seen  the  photograph 
when  you  spoke  to  the  League,  having  rea 
your  speech  some  years  ago,  and  now  havin 
you  here  tonight  is  an  historic  occasion  for  I 
all. 

So,  in  asking  my  fellow  Americans  to  join  i 
toasting  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  c 
Ethiopia,  I  know  in  a  very  real  sense  all  of  tli 
American  people  join  in  toasting  to  the  healt 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  I ' 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  United  States  i 
full  confidence  that  the  traditional  friendshi 
which  has  always  marked  the  relations  betwee 
our  two  nations  would  be  further  reinforced  an 
strengthened,  and  that  American  and  Ethiopia 
people  would  as  a  result  of  my  stay  here  com 
even  closer  to  one  another  in  understanding  an 
spirit.  My  confidence  has  not  been  misplace( 
The  warm  words  which  have  been  addressed  t 
me  and  to  the  Ethiopian  Government  and  pec 
pie,  the  letters  of  friendship  and  comprehensio 
which  have  been  addressed  to  me  from  ever 
corner  of  the  land  have  only  served  to  reinf  ore 
me  in  my  firm  conviction  that  the  spirit  c 
amity  and  cooperation  which  have  characterize 
the  relations  between  Ethiopia  and  the  Unite 
States  in  the  past  decades  will  continue  to  shap 
and  direct  the  course  of  our  dealings  in  th 
future. 

As  I  stand  here  tonight,  I  recall  with  mos 
poignant  emotion  the  moral  support  which  Eth. 
opia  received  from  the  United  States  in  th 
dark  hour  when  my  country  was  ravished  b 
fascism  27  years  ago  and  the  steadfast  refuse 
of  the  American  Government  to  recognize  th 
occupation  of  Ethiopia. 

It  is  surely  to  be  regretted  not  merely  b 
Ethiopia  but  by  the  entire  world  that  th 
United  States  of  America  was  not  represente 


1  As  translated  from  the  Aniharic  language. 
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in  the  League  of  Nations  to  which  I  addressed 
my  futile  appeal  in  1936. 

I  remember  also  my  meetings  with  past  great 
loaders  of  (his  nation,  with  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  at  the  Suez  Conference  in  1945, 
and  with  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  here 
in  Washington  in  1954.    Having  now  met  and 
exchanged  views  with  you,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
tonight  express   my   calm  certainty  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  fulfill  the  destiny 
which  has  fallen  to  its  lot  in  the  modern  world. 
My  country  is  old  in  history.    Our  culture  ex- 
tends far  back  into  most  ancient  times,  but  we 
are  young  in  modernity.    If  Ethiopia  does  not 
yet  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  the  modern  world, 
if  we  have  further  to  go  to  achieve  the  level  of 
economic  and  social  development  which  this 
country  has  achieved,  it  is  because  we  have  been 
a  landlocked  country,  and,  although  never  col- 
onized, we  have  been  engaged  ha  a  never-ending 
struggle  to  maintain  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence against  foreign  encroachments.    But 
this  is  the  goal  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves, 
and  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  it,  we  have  bene- 
fited greatly   from  the  assistance  which  the 
United  States  of  America  has  made  available 
to  us. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  I  express  my  nation's  and 
my  gratitude  for  this  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
propose  a  toast  to  the  friendship  which  has  for 
50  long  endured  between  our  two  nations,  to 
he  twin  ideals  of  peace  and  liberty  to  which  we 
ire  both  equally  dedicated,  to  the  prosperity  and 
mppiness  of  the  great  American  people  and 
a  your  personal  health  and  well-being. 


EXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

frhlte  House  press  release  dated  October  2 

During  the  course  of  the  State  Visit  of  His 
mperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  October  1  and  2,  1963,  the  Emperor 
md  President  John  F.  Kennedy  discussed  im- 
tortant  aspects  of  world  peace  and  economic 
irogress,  as  well  as  African  problems  and 
spirations  in  these  vital  areas.  The  two  lead- 
rs  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  friendship 


which  has  for  so  long  existed  between  Ethiopia 
and  the  United  States,  and  reaffirmed  their 
desire  to  continue  closer  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration in  fields  of  mutual  interest. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  emergence  of  28 
new  nations  in  Africa  since  the  visit  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  United  States  in  1954,  the  two 
leaders  discussed  current  problems  of  the  Con- 
tinent, They  reiterated  their  belief  in  the  right 
of  the  still  dependent  territories  to  freedom  and 
independence,  and  expressed  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  final  steps  in  the  transition  to  freedom 
in  Africa  can  be  taken  and  implemented  within 
the  framework  provided  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

Noting  the  historical  dedication  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  principle  of  collective  security,  the 
President  expressed  particular  appreciation  of 
the  significant  contribution  of  Ethiopia  to  the 
establishment  of  unity  and  peace  in  the  Congo. 
The  Emperor  and  the  President  reaffirmed  their 
faith  in  the  United  Nations,  and  deplored  any 
action  which  would  tend  to  weaken  the  Or- 
ganization or  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Charter.  The  Emperor  and  the  President  also 
endorsed  the  principle  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  which  called  for 
"respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  each  state  and  for  its  inalienable 
right  to  independent  existence." 

The  President  assured  the  Emperor  of  the 
continuance  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  Ethiopia's  economic  development  and  secu- 
rity. In  separate  discussions,  officials  of  the 
two  governments  discussed  various  aspects  of 
Ethiopia's  Five  Year  Plan  and  considered  pos- 
sible methods  of  financing  the  accomplishments 
of  its  programs.  The  United  States  agreed  to 
examine  Ethiopian  requests  for  United  States 
assistance  for  economic  development  projects 
and  to  give  careful  consideration  to  assistance 
in  the  financing  of  agreed  projects  by  means 
of  long-term  loans. 

The  Emperor  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
President  to  visit  Ethiopia.  The  President 
indicated  his  appreciation  and  expressed  his 
desire  to  arrange  such  a  visit  as  soon  as  his 
schedule  permitted. 
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Health  for  Peace  and  Vice  Versa 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 1 


I  suppose  that,  like  other  people  attending 
conferences  on  matters  in  which  they  are  gen- 
uinely interested,  you,  who  are  the  Who's  Who 
for  WHO,  have  devoted  the  last  3  days  to  work- 
ing too  hard,  staying  up  too  late,  indulging  too 
heavily,  and  otherwise  violating  the  standards 
of  good  health  which  you  crave  for  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  this 
meeting  is  coming  to  a  close ;  otherwise,  to  sup- 
plement our  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  World  Health  Organization,  we  might  have 
to  set  up  a  local  health  organization  for  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee. 

I  speak  to  you  today  as  a  professional  ad- 
ministrator, bringing  with  me  a  certain  sense 
of  guilt  about  the  state  of  my  art. 

We  administrators  simply  have  just  not  kept 
up  with  the  scientists  and  engineers  and  techni- 
cians who  insist  on  creating  new  problems  for 
us.  Every  time  science  chalks  up  another  suc- 
cess, a  new  demand  is  created — and  I  stress  the 
word  "demand" — for  an  institutional  response. 
Some  new  piece  of  organizational  machinery 
is  needed  to  tame  or  exploit  the  new  accom- 
plishment, to  prepare  or  adapt  society  to  cope 
with  it. 

The  example  in  the  front  of  our  minds  is, 
of  course,  the  weaponry  of  fission  and  fusion. 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — joined  now  by  nearly  a  hun- 
dred other  nations — have  now  confirmed  by 
formal  agreement  that  they  have  a  common  in- 


terest in  not  polluting  the  common  atmosphe 
with  radioactive  waste,  and  a  common  intere 
in  putting  a  brake  on  the  nuclear  arms  raci 
They  have  agreed  that  this  common  intere 
required  agreement  despite  irreconcilable  id 
ologies,  incompatible  values,  and  antithetic 
ways  of  organizing  political  power. 

So  what  is  new  and  hopeful  is  the  dawnh 
realization  that  national  rivals  can  rema 
rivals  and  still  agree  on  what  is  in  the  intere 
of  both.  Mutual  suspicion  and  mistrust  a 
certainly  not  dispelled,  but  they  can  be  bypass< 
sometimes  by  the  mutual  perception  of  comm< 
advantage.  The  only  agreements  not  threa 
ened  by  bad  faith  are  those  that  are  built  < 
mutual  interest  in  keeping  to  the  agreed  rul< 

Hopefully,  we  are  learning  that  nation 
rivals  do  not  have  to  kiss  and  make  up  befo 
they  agree  not  to  annihilate  each  other.  Inte 
national  politics  is  not  what  the  war  gamers  a 
a  "zero-sum  game" :  A  foot  gained  by  one  do 
not  necessarily  mean  a  foot  lost  by  the  other. 

Hopefully,  the  world  is  beginning  to  fumt 
its  way  toward  a  pragmatic  approach  to  I 
dream  of  peace,  toward  a  manageable,  wor 
able  system  of  order  based,  as  President  Ke 
nedy  said  at  American  University,3  "not  on 
sudden  revolution  in  human  nature  but  on 
gradual  evolution  in  human  institutions — ( 
a  series  of  concrete  actions  and  effective  agre 
ments  which  are  in  the  interest  of  all  co: 
cerned." 


1  Address  made  before  the  Third  National  Conference 
on  World  Health  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sept.  27 
(press  release  49."»). 


'  See  p.  658. 

*  Bulletin  of  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 
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A  "gradual  evolution  in  human  institutions" 
moans,  of  course,  improving  and  expanding  and 

strengthening  and  using  the  international  ma- 
pinery  of  peace,  which  is  the  only  substitute 
|or  the  institutions  of  war. 
Down  through   the  ages  the  institution  of 

var  has  been  nourished  by  the  talents  of  re- 
searchers, scientists,  engineers,  planners,  ad- 
ninistrators,  and  others  from  outside  the  ranks 
>f  professional  soldiers— not  to  mention  the 
•ast  sums  of  money  that  have  been  lavished  on 
Mating  the  most  efficient  possible  instruments 
if  war.  If  now,  as  President  Eisenhower  once 
aid.  there  is  no  alternative  to  peace,  then 
he  institutions  of  peace  need  more  professional 
Mention  at  the  practical  level,  more  social 
ngineers  designing  and  tinkering  with  ma- 
hinery  for  peacemaking,  more  sophisticated 
echniques  for  managing  peaceful  change. 
"hose  who  care  about  an  attainable  peace  will 
tudy  the  record  and  learn  the  lessons  of  U.N. 
ncekeeping;  they  will  become  expert  in  the 
jchniques  of  peaceful  change;  they  will  work 
t  the  coldly  practical  tasks  of  devising  ma- 
hineiy  for  factfinding,  mediation,  arbitration, 
■judication,  and  conciliation. 

Those  of  us  who  work  at  this  trade  are  all 
x>  conscious  of  the  paucity  of  our  knowledge, 
le  poverty  of  our  experience,  the  crudeness  of 
ur  present  peacekeeping  machinery.  We  have 
ot  devised  adequate  institutional  responses  to 
le  proud  and  fearful  triumph  of  a  physical 
:ience  which  has  given  us  the  capacity  to  go 
a  accumulating  destructive  power  even  be- 
ond  the  point  where  further  accretions  of  ex- 
losive  power  have  any  military  value  at  all. 

But  at  long  last  it  has  been  agreed  that  there 
I  in  fact,  a  common  interest  in  putting  a  gov- 
•nor  on  the  thermonuclear  arms  race;  that 
lere  is,  in  fact,  a  common  interest  in  not  pol- 
ling the  atmosphere;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
>mmon  interest  in  having  at  hand  a  "hot 
ne"*  between  Moscow  and  Washington  as  a 
leasure  against  miscalculation  of  the  inten- 
ons  of  men  controlling  the  use  of  atomic 
eapons. 

So  there  is  reason  for  cautious  hope  that  the 
sxt  area  of  common  interest— and  then  the 


'I'-i'I.,  July  8,  1963,  p.  50. 


next— will  be  identified;  that  the  next  agree- 
ment— and  the  next^-can  be  reached ;  that  the 
next  step — and  the  next— can  be  taken  toward 
arms  control,  disarmament,  and  a  system  of 
world  order  secured  by  international  institu- 
tions. 

Mastering  the  Human  Environment 

But  it  is  not  only  newborn  weapons  that  must 
be  quickly  wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
social  constraint  and  political  responsibility. 
Whenever  the  scientists  achieve  a  breakthrough 
in  what  can  be  done  by  man  for  man,  it  sud- 
denly seems  outrageous  not  to  be  channeling 
the  new  power  that  new  knowledge  confers  on 
us. 

Before  we  knew  that  mosquitoes  carried  ma- 
laria, before  we  knew  how  to  commit  mass 
murder  among  the  mosquitoes,  nobody  thought 
about  eradicating  malaria  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  because  it  couldn't  be  done.  Now  that  we 
know  it  can  be  done,  we  are  well  on  our  way 
toward  the  doing  of  it— even  if  the  task  is 
somewhat  longer,  and  the  mosquitoes  somewhat 
more  resistant  to  our  attempts  to  poison  them, 
than  the  scientists  thought  when  they  proudly 
swept  every  anopheles  mosquito  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia  just  after  the  Second  World  War. 

Before  there  was  radio,  we  did  not  need  to 
have  large  international  conferences  to  divide 
up  the  frequency  spectrum;  but  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  now  exists  to 
do  just  that.  And  starting  next  week,  a  large 
crowd  of  technicians  and  administrators  will 
gather  in  Geneva  to  do  the  job  over  again,  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  room  in  the  spectrum 
for  the  restless  scientists  to  experiment  with 
communication  in  outer  space. 

Before  there  were  airplanes  flying  across 
frontiers  and  oceans,  we  did  not  need  an  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Today 
we  have  international  agreements  on  aerial 
navigation  because  the  alternative  would  be 
mayhem  compounded. 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  the 
point  is  clear:  To  extend  the  mastery  of  our 
environment— as  well  as  mastery  of  our  weap- 
onry— is  in  the  common  interest. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  new  thought. 

We  know  that  all  ideologies  are  equally  op- 
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posed  to  such  common  enemies  as  rinderpest, 
the  tsetse  fly,  and  winter  wheat  rust. 

We  have  noted  before  that  men  of  science  can 
often  communicate  meaningfully,  even  if  they 
need  interpreters.  Their  vocabulary  of  science 
has  its  own  peculiarities,  its  own  myopias,  its 
own  oversimplifications.  But  when  scientists 
talk  across  national  frontiers,  their  conversation 
is  mercifully  free  of  the  semantic  distortions 
imposed  by  political  ideology,  economic  dogma, 
and  the  conventional  wisdom  of  crusty  cultures. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  everybody  gains 
and  nobody  loses  if  enough  nations  agree  to  stop 
polluting  the  seas  with  oil,  if  they  investigate 
together  the  tropic  mysteries  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  icebound  conundrums  of  Antarc- 
tica, or  if  they  pool  their  purses  and  their  per- 
sonnel to  stamp  out  malaria  and  smallpox  and 
typhus  and  yellow  fever  and  the  yaws. 

But  it  is  not  yet  a  platitude  to  insist  that 
common  interest  in  mastering  the  human  envi- 
ronment is  a  fact  of  great  potential  importance 
from  a  political  point  of  view. 

If  we  are,  as  the  President  has  put  it,  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  diversity"  5 — if  science  and 
technology  force  us  and  beckon  us  to  cooperate 
in  mastery  of  the  environment — is  it  too  opti- 
mistic to  project  an  Alliance  for  Man  beyond 
ideology,  beyond  the  poor  quarrels  of  sovereign 
states?  Is  this  not  the  challenge  laid  down  to 
the  administrators,  the  builders  of  human  in- 
stitutions, by  what  Robert  Oppenheimer  calls 
the  "thundering  impact  of  discovery  upon 
society?" 

We  are  much  farther  down  this  road  already 
than  most  people  realize — in  our  own  interna- 
tional aid  programs  and  in  the  United  Nations 
Decade  of  Development.  But  clearly  our  insti- 
tutional arrangements  are  much  too  primitive  to 
cope  with  the  inventions  of  scientists  and  the 
innovations  of  engineers — to  cope  with  what  we 
already  know  about  medical  care  and  health 
administration,  about  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  food,  about  the  baleful  effects  of 
industrial  civilization,  or  about  other  things,  in- 
cluding the  investigation  of  outer  space.  Our 
problem,  starting  today  and  every  day,  is  to 
identify  the  next  steps,  to  negotiate  the  next 
agreement  based  on  common  interest,  to  build 


the    next    institution    to    go   with    the   late: 
discovery. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Cooperative  Projects  in  Space 

In  fact  we  spend  quite  a  lot  of  our  tiir 
doing  just  that — and  not  entirely  without  resul 

It  was  less  than  2  years  ago  that  Presidei 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  fir; 
broached  the  potentially  exciting  subject  of  cti 
operation  in  outer  space.6  There  was  receptr 
ity  on  both  sides.  Technical  negotiators  we* 
appointed.  Practical,  limited  suggestions  f< 
cooperation  were  put  on  the  table.  A  tentatn 
agreement  was  reached  and  then  made  forma 
Details  were  added  by  working  parties.  ] 
August  some  cooperative  projects  with  tl 
Soviet  Union  were  announced.7 

We  will  coordinate  launches  of  weather  sate 
lites  and  open  a  new  full-time  "hot  line"  to  e: 
change  meteorological  data  which  will  be  avai 
able  to  all  the  weather  services  of  the  worl' 
We  will  exchange  data  to  develop  the  first  ma 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  We  will  condu 
a  joint  experiment  with  a  passive  U.S.  con 
munication  satellite. 

You  have  to  start  somewhere ;  maybe  it  do< 
not  matter  so  much  where  you  start.  The  neg< 
tiations  so  far  have  left  the  road  open  for  ne: 
steps.  Now  President  Kennedy  has  held  01 
to  the  Soviet  Union  the  prospect  of  sending  tl 
first  visitor  from  our  planet  to  the  moon,  not ; 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiai 
of  the  "socialist  camp"  or  the  "capitalist  camr 
but  as  the  first  envoy  of  the  human  race.8 

Sometimes,  in  my  unscientific  dreams, 
wonder  what  the  envoy  of  humanity  would  ss 
if  he  met  a  being  from  another  planet.  Su] 
pose  the  Martian  or  Venusian  said,  "Tell  me, 
a  few  words,  what  is  the  essence  of  what  you  c 
Earth  have  learned  from  your  brief  half-millic 
years  of  living  experience."  Would  our  ma 
try  to  explain  to  Mars  and  Venus  the  issues  : 
the  cold  war  ?     Or  would  he  talk  about  how  v 


I  bid.,  July  1,1963,  p.  2. 


6  For  an  exchange  of  messages  of  Feb.  21,  1962,  s 
ibid.,  Mar.  12, 1962.  p.  411. 

7  For  background   and  text  of   a  memorandum 
understanding,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  9,  1963,  p.  404. 

8  For  an  address  by  President  Kennedy  before  t 
18th  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  20,  1963,  see  ibid.,  0< 
7.  1963,  p.  530. 
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ive  learned  somehow  to  cooperate  with  each 
her  in  our  diversity? 

The  main  drama  in  the  agreements  which  al- 
•:uly  have  been  reached  is  that  they  are  agree- 
ente  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.E.  But 
ir  joint  experiment  in  collecting  weather  data 
s  into  the  World  Weather  Watch  projected 
,  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  and 
ill  conform  to  standards  established  by  agree- 
ent  there.  Our  joint  venture  in  satellite  com- 
unications  will,  we  hope,  help  make  the  case 
ir  the  single  global  satellite  telecommunica- 
■ns  system  wisely  projected  as  American 
ilicy  by  Art  of  Congress  last  year.  Our  co- 
n-ration in  mapping  the  magnetic  field  is  part 
ul  parcel  of  an  internationally  sponsored 
forid  Magnetic  Survey. 
We  cannot  be  sure  what  the  next  steps  will  be 
,  outer  space  or  whether  they  will  be  strides  or 
Jf-steps.  The  essential  thing  is  to  maintain 
ie  momentum — and  to  opt  always  for  the 
ider.  not  the  narrower,  forms  of  cooperation. 

orld  Food  Program 

Meanwhile,  people  have  to  eat  here  on  earth, 
e  have,  as  you  know,  taken  quite  a  lot  of  steps 
do  something  about  that.  The  first  big  ones 
•re  the  establishment  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
lture  Organization  20  years  ago  and  the 
i inching  of  the  Point  4  idea  6  years  later.  The 
teat  step  is  a  3-year  experiment  by  the  FAO 
id  the  United  Nations  called  the  World  Food 
rogram,  through  which  we  are  trying  to  learn 
iw  to  use  surplus  food  as  an  asset  in  the  de- 
■lopnient  process.9  We  think  it  will  work;  if 
does,  we  may  be  able  to  expand  it. 
But  this  is  an  area  of  immense  paradox. 
Worldwide  food  production  has  increased 
bstantially  over  the  past  decade,  but  the 
wage  diet  is  worse  because  population  has 
creased  faster. 

In  most  of  the  world,  population  seems  to  be 
g  hard  upon  land  resources,  yet  the  most 
raely  populated  land  in  the  world  is  a  net 
porter  of  food. 

While  the  agricultural  revolution,  which  per- 
itted  this  nation  to  be  the  first  to  worry  about 
erproduction,  spreads  through  Europe,  one- 

For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  22,  1962,  p.  150; 
B,  1962,  p.  534;  and  July  8,  1963,  p.  58. 


third   of   humanity    remains   undernourished. 

And  if  we  peer  ahead  for  a  decade  or  so  we 
can  perceive  a  nightmarish  vision:  half  the 
world  wondering  what  to  do  with  food  it  can- 
not eat  and  the  other  half  wondering  how  to  get 
enough  to  do  a  day's  work.  We  can  see  the 
present  paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
becoming  an  intolerable  absurdity. 

But  it  does  not  help  to  complain  about  the 
irony  of  supply  and  demand.  Our  task  is  to 
probe  for  next  steps.  Can  we  do  more  about 
the  nutritional  gap  for  children  between  infancy 
and  the  school  age?  Can  we  do  more  to  raise 
the  world's  catch  of  fish — which  could  be 
quadrupled  or  quintupled  by  full  application 
of  known  techniques  ?  Can't  we  do  more  about 
other  food  from  the  seas?  Can  we  somehow 
speed  up  the  adaptation  of  modern  farm  tech- 
nology to  other  climates,  other  cultures?  The 
search  goes  on  for  practical  next  steps. 

Conserving  Our  Resources 

To  master  the  environment  we  need  to  do 
more  than  extract  resources  from  it;  we  need 
to  conserve  them  as  well.  What  can  the  world's 
newly  developing  areas— those  that  are  just 
discovering  the  merits  and  demerits  of  indus- 
trial growth — learn  from  the  experience  of 
yesterday's  industrial  revolutions?  I  suppose 
we  Americans  have  been  the  most  efficient 
plunderers  of  our  planet.  With  a  whole  con- 
tinent to  work  on,  and  an  underpopulated  one 
at  that,  we  must  have  done  a  great  many  things 
right,  but  in  the  process  there  is  surely  nothing 
we  have  not  done  wrong— starved  and  eroded 
and  cutover  land  in  every  part  of  the  country 
bears  witness.  We  have  great  experience  with 
the  more  sordid  byproducts  of  industrializa- 
tion, not  only  slums  and  transport  snarls  and 
delinquency  of  all  ages  but  the  pollution  of  our 
air  and  the  contamination  of  our  water.  And 
we  have  concocted  in  our  laboratories  lethal 
doses  of  poison  which  we  still  sell  and  spread 
and  spray  with  the  abandon  of  abundance. 

Because  we  have  so  much  experience  in  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  conservation,  we  ought 
to  know  more  about  what  not  to  do  than  any- 
body else  on  earth.  We  are  at  least  beginning 
to  study  these  problems  as  matters  of  social 
science  and  not  just  questions  of  engineering. 
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We  have  managed,  in  a  few  fruitful  areas  of 
research,  to  find  applications  beyond  epidemics 
for  the  analytical  skills  and  administrative 
techniques  of  epidemiology. 

Now  that  we  have  agreed  not  to  blast  radio- 
active dust  into  the  atmosphere  that  belongs  to 
us  all,  maybe  we  can  also  tackle  the  problems 
of  pollution  and  contamination  that  are  no  far- 
ther away  than  the  nearest  stream,  the  blackest 
smokestack,  and  the  exhaust  pipe  on  your  auto- 
mobile and  mine. 

Since  pollution  is  a  problem  that  knows  no 
national  frontiers,  perhaps  we  should  develop 
in  the  United  Nations  system  a  comprehensive 
review  of  man's  capacity  to  contaminate  the 
only  planet  he  has  to  live  on.  Building  on  the 
scattered  work  in  every  specialized  agency,  per- 
haps we  can  then  develop  an  international  pro- 
gram wide  enough  and  large  enough  to  contain 
the  destructive  potential  of  that  two-edged 
sword  called  modern  industry. 

Opening  Channels  for  Health  Communications 

Some  of  the  greatest  opportunities  to  be 
grasped — by  those  who  would  fashion  practical 
institutions  to  use  for  man  the  wisdom  of  the 
sciences — lie  in  your  own  field.  Medical  men 
and  health  administrators  have  long  been  the 
earliest  to  translate  scientific  discovery  into 
curative  drugs  and  medical  practice.  In  in- 
ternational health  it  is  all  too  clear  that  we 
already  possess  far  more  knowledge  than  we 
are  applying.  Once  again,  the  institution 
builders  and  the  administrators  had  better 
hurry  up. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  considerable  discus- 
sion and  debate  among  experts  these  days  about 
how  best  to  organize  medical  research.  The  no 
doubt  efficient  jargon  of  the  medical  sciences 
twists  my  tongue  and  dizzies  my  mind  to  the 
point  where  I  would  not  dare  to  pass  comment 
on  the  details  of  this  debate.  But  what  does 
come  through  to  the  layman's  mind  sounds  aw- 
fully exciting — and  suggests  that  international 
cooperation  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  neces- 
sary. 

Take  this  matter  of  health  communications 
which  the  President  referred  to  in  his  U.N.  ad- 
dress last  week.  I  can  understand  the  urgent 
need  to  get  research  knowledge  out  of  the  lab- 


oratories and  off  the  library  shelves  into  \% 
hands  and  minds  and  habits  of  those  who  mi 
and  can  use  it.  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  has 
some  things  to  say  on  this  subject  at  the  nd 
World  Health  Assembly,  especially  from  II 
angle  of  putting  research  to  work  in  the  1| 
developed  parts  of  the  world. 

And  I  can  understand  the  need  to  build  1 
WHO's  present  system  of  epidemic  alerts  al 
to  build  up  an  "early  warning  system"  to  t 
the  world  know  when  doctors  in  one  counir 
or  laboratory  find  that  a  drug  cripples  m<| 
than  it  cures.  I  am  sure  we  will  be  worki» 
to  improve  WHO's  international  reporting  al 
information  programs — already  great  advi- 
tures  in  international  cooperation. 

But  what  of  health  communications  beyol 
these  programs  of  the  here  and  now?  Readij 
the  WHO  literature  on  the  subject,  even  <i 
layman  senses  excitement,  even  if  he  falls  slut 
of  understanding.  It  is  clear  that  in  medid 
science,  as  in  other  branches,  the  translation  f 
problems  into  the  language  of  mathematics - 
which  is  indeed  an  exercise  in  communications- 
promises  to  yield  even  more  discoveries  of  i  - 
portance  in  the  future.  The  computer  is  an  :  - 
dispensable  research  tool  into  problems  of  poj  - 
lation  genetics  and  human  reproduction - 
WHO's  most  recent  research  subject — men  I 
health,  environmental  health,  mutagens,  a:  I 
toxic  agents.  The  layman  comes  to  realize  tl 
"epidemiology"  now  means  the  mathematid 
study  of  problems  which  are  much  more  thi 
simply  medical,  which  are  indeed  basic  sod 
problems  of  our  times.  Already  we  speak—  i 
least  in  New  York  State — of  an  "epidemiok- 
ical  study  of  traffic  accidents."  Heaven  kno  3 
we  have  them  in  epidemic  proportions. 

Only  specialists  can  chart  the  best  and  nui 
promising  channels  of  international  coopei- 
tion  in  this  new  and  exciting  frontier  of  heali 
communications.  But  we  can  be  sure  that  tho 
will  be  new  channels  opened  up,  and  of  coun 
we  will  look  to  WHO  to  lead  the  way. 

Where  the  experts  do  agree  is  on  the  ii< 
that  medical  science  grew  up  very  largely  1 
the  temperate  zones  and  its  development  al 
application  in  the  tropical  and  frigid  zones  H 
lagged  behind.  There  is  an  institutional  fa 
out  from  this  agreement  in  the  form  of  regior 
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research  institutes  like  the  Nutritional  Insti- 
ute  of  Central  America  and  Panama  in  Guate- 
nala  City ;  the  Pan  American  Aftosa  Center  in 
iio  de  Janeiro;  the  Zoonoses  Center  in  Buenos 
Vires;  and  the  Cholera  Research  Laboratory  in 
fccca.     Next  year  we  will  be  talking  with 
tVHO  about  the  need  for  additional  institu- 
ions  to  work  on  other  regional  problems — like 
nalaria    in    Central    America,    onchocerciasis 
river  blindness)  in  West  Africa,  and  bilhar- 
'.iasis  in  the  Middle  East.    These  regional  cen- 
ers,  in  addition  to  research,  could  train  re- 
searchers, physicians,  and  public-health  work- 
>rs,  provide  technical  assistance,  and  conduct 
>perational  programs. 
This  is  the  day-to-day  business  of  U.S.  for- 
policy  these  days :  searching  for  next  steps 
oward  agreements  based  on  common  interest, 


moving  from  the  tentative  to  the  firm  engage- 
ment, widening  the  areas  of  agreement  step  by 
step,  working  at  the  gradual  evolution  of  hu- 
man institutions  the  better  to  manage  the  peace, 
the  better  to  master  the  environment.  This  is 
why  we  who  must  come  up  with  institutional 
responses  to  the  technological  imperatives  of 
modern  science  are  concerned  about  the  state 
of  our  art — and  why  we  are  thoroughly  fas- 
cinated with  what  it  promises. 

The  growth  of  international  institutions  is 
one  of  the  great  phenomena  of  postwar  history. 
But  I  suspect  that  we  are  just  on  the  threshold 
of  international  agreement.  I  do  not  want  to 
arouse  the  Daughters  of  Runnymede,  but  I 
have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  we  are  in  grave 
danger  of  learning  the  habit  of  international 
cooperation. 


The  Citizen  and  Foreign  Policy 


by  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim 

Deputy   Assistant   Secretary    for   Public     Affairs x 


It  is  good  to  escape  from  Washington.  It  is 
dso  good  to  discover  how  many  of  you  are  in- 
terested in  foreign  affairs. 

We  who  operate  on  the  "leading  edge  of 
ivents,"  as  Secretary  Rusk  describes  our  pre- 
licament,  must  leave  to  the  historians  the  writ- 
ng  of  the  answers.  Meanwhile,  we  are  writing 
he  history  from  which  the  answers  will  be 
irawn,  and  with  your  help  today,  in  your  ex- 
changes with  our  speakers,  we  should  be  able  to 
levelop  the  questions  upon  which  these  histori- 
cal answers  will  have  to  be  written. 

We  are  enormously  grateful  to  the  World 
Iffairs  Council  of  Albany  for  their  interest  and 
!or  this  gratifying  turnout. 


1  Address  made  at  a  World  Affairs  Conference  at 
Ubany,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  30  (press  release  497). 
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Working  in  Washington,  where  nearly  every- 
one considers  himself  a  Government  VIP,  ex- 
cept the  media,  who  consider  themselves  VIP- 
makers,  one  develops  a  real  hankering  for  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  citizen  VIP's  like  your- 
selves— "very  informed  persons."  We  know  or 
are  told  what  Washington  is  saying  and  think- 
ing, and  we  are  even  plugged  in  on  what  the 
"grass  roots"  thinks  and  feels  about  the  top 
issues  of  our  time.  But,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  science  of  pulse-taking  and  prognostication, 
we  have  found  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
direct  personal  confrontation. 

We  are  here  today  as  part  of  a  public  dialog 
that  is  underway  between  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Government.  This  dialog 
has  deep  roots.  The  American  Constitution 
provides  that  government  derives  its  authority 
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from  "We  the  People."  And  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury we  have  learned,  as  a  basic  fact  of  political 
life,  that  the  health  of  a  democracy  depends  on 
the  informed  participation  of  its  citizens. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  saying  that  goes, 
"A  sound  foreign  policy  depends  upon  an  in- 
formed citizenry.*'  We  produce  this  maxim 
with  appropriate  chauvinistic  gestures  for  the 
visitor  from  abroad.  "This  saying,"  we  avow, 
"is  not  a  cliche  but  a  fact,  a  truth  we  live  by." 

Perhaps  here  the  semanticist  might  interrupt 
to  argue  that  this  is  more  of  a  truth  than  a 
fact — a  truth  being  what  we  believe  in  and 
preach,  and  a  fact,  what  we  practice.  If  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  examine  with  you  the  case  for 
and  against  the  verisimilitude  of  this  proposi- 
tion that  a  sound  foreign  policy  rests  upon  an 
informed  citizenry,  weighing  this  truth  against 
the  facts  of  the  informed  and  the  uninformed. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  as  they  relate  to  the 
informed  electorate  and  decide  whether  or  not 
we  are,  each  of  us— we,  the  Government,  and 
you,  the  informed  citizen— doing  all  we  can  to 
bring  about  the  desired  objective;  namely,  a 
well-informed  public. 

(  Though  sharply  limited  by  availability  of 
funds,  we  in  the  Department  of  State,  for  our 
part,  do  make  an  enthusiastic  effort  to  expand 
its  contacts  with  all  citizens. 

Last  year  our  News  Office  put  the  Department 
on  record  in  282  daily  news  conferences  and  in 
answering  an  average  110  telephoned  or  per- 
sonal inquiries  a  day  from  United  States  and 
foreign  correspondents.  Secretary  Eusk  and 
his  principal  associates  took  time  to  participate 
m  160  radio  and  television  programs  about  our 
foreign  affairs.  Our  Public  Correspondence  Di- 
vision answered  some  200,000  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  the  general  public.  Thousands  of 
community  leaders,  organization  heads,  editors 
and  broadcasters,  and  other  media  representa- 
tives attended  our  three  national  foreign  policy 
conferences  in  Washington  and  four  regional 
conferences  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
And  these  were  only  a  few  of  our  efforts  to 
maintain  contact  with  our  fellow  citizens  out- 
side the  Federal  Government. 

Concurrently,  a  staggering  volume  of  words, 
sounds,  and  pictures  makes  its  way  daily  to- 
ward the  American  people.    Some  1,700  news- 


papers are  published  each  day,  another 
each  week.     In  addition,  another  8,000  n 
zines  and  periodicals  appear  regularly, 
number  of  radio  stations  on  the  air  now  stafc 
at  over  4,500.    Over  000  television  channels  % 
currently  broadcasting— and  there  are  some! 
million  television  sets  in  the  United  States,  si 
stantially  more  than  the  number  of  bathtn 
To  be  immune  to  the  effects  of  this  vast  o> 
pouring  an  individual  would  have  to  be  noto* 
blind  and  deaf  but  determinedly  antisocial. 

The  penetration  by  the  several  means  of  m  t 
communication   into   what  can  be   loosely 
scribed  as  the  "public  consciousness"  is  unpre- 
dented.    With  public  opinion  survey  techniqi^ 
it  provides  the  technological  underpinning  \ 
a  modern  rebirth  of  the  ideal  government  <-f 
scribed  by  Aristotle  and  Rousseau  some  2,Ci 
years  apart.    The  best  state,  according  to  th« 
two  great  thinkers,  is  that  in  which  every  citizji 
is  both  participant  and  spectator.    On  the  ba  \ 
of  their  own  experiences,  the  one  of  the  Gre; 
polis,  the  other  of  the  18th-century  Swiss  cit- 
state,  both  philosophers  believed  that  this  id('" 
could  only  be  achieved  in  quite  small  commui 
ties.    It  is  the  challenge  of  the  mass  media  ai 
mass  communications  that  they  can  vastly  e 
tend  the  community  in  which  individuals  ct 
observe  and  participate. 

This  is  particularly  true  where  foreign  a 
fairs  and  foreign  policy  are  concerned,  becau 
in  these  areas  it  is  the  media  rather  than  oi 
own  experience  and  hearsay  which  provide  mo 
of  us  with  most  or  all  of  our  information.  1 
this  connection,  our  problem  is  quite  differei 
from  the  one  that  challenged  the  Hollywoc 
moguls  conferring  on  the  publicity  buildup  f( 
a  new  movie  of  painfully  little  merit.  One  c 
them  said :  "I've  placed  full-page  ads  in  all  tl 
dailies."  Another  chimed  in :  "We've  got  radi 
and  TV  spots  lined  up  in  every  major  market. 
A  third  said:  "Billboards  and  movie  theatei 
are  all  covered."  He  paused,  looked  around  a 
his  associates,  and  said :  "Now  all  we  have  to  d 
is  stop  the  word-of -mouth  reaction." 

At  the  Department  of  State,  we  are  ver 
much  interested  in  encouraging  word-of-mout 
reaction— or,  in  other  words,  informed  publi 
discussion  of  our  international  problems.  Fo 
when  the  people  speak,  the  Government  listens 
Writing  in  1922,  the  sagacious  Walter  Lipp 
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nann  referred  to  the  "mystical  force  called 
public  opinion'  that  takes  np  the  slack  in  public 
nstitutions."  In  recent  years  "the  mystical 
'(>rce  of  public  opinion"  has  become  less  mysti- 
■al  and  ever  more  forceful.  When  events  occur 
housands  of  miles  away,  when  the  policies  that 
-r rite  our  positions  toward  those  events  are  as 
•omplex  as  they  are  remote,  then  the  process 
if  keeping  the  "informed  electorate"  informed 
<>mes  so  stupendous  and  staggering  that  we 
uust  count  on  you,  our  interested  and  well- 
n-^anized  and  well-informed  friends,  to  share 
with  us  some  of  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
.his  message. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director  of  the  United 
■es  Information  Agency,  observed  not  long 
igo  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  in- 
formation about  America  flowing  to  overseas 
mdiences  goes  through  private  channels,  of 
.vhich  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  abroad.  The  USIA,  Voice  of 
Vmerica,  Department  of  State,  AID  program, 
Defense  Department,  and  other  Government 
lirencies  together  have  a  considerably  smaller 
mpact  than  the  sum  total  of  private  actions. 

We  have  seen  this  with  special  clarity  in  the 
■ase  of  civil  rights.  At  our  recent  meeting  in 
Boston,  a  representative  of  the  NAACP  in- 
]uired  of  a  State  Department  speaker  what  the 
iovernment  was  going  to  do  to  change  the 
mage  of  the  American  Negro  overseas.  His 
inswer  was,  "The  image  of  the  American  Negro 
werseas  can  only  be  changed  by  the  actions  of 
he  American  people."  What  was  perhaps  not 
isked,  but  implied,  was,  how  can  we  demon- 
trate  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction 
lespite  the  bombings  in  Birmingham  ?  We  can 
alk  about  the  dignity  of  the  great  peaceful 
aarch  on  Washington,  and  we  can  know  that 
his  unforgettable  event  also  made  headlines 
•ound  the  world,  especially  in  those  new  coun- 
ries  of  Africa  where  the  African  Negro  identi- 
ies  with  the  American  Negro. 

We  don't  have  to  go  to  meetings  to  know 
hat  discrimination  in  the  United  States  works 
tgainst  us  abroad.  When  we  talk  with  our 
imbassadors  and  their  wives  on  home  leave,  we 
lear  the  NAACP  question  put  somewhat  dif- 
erently :  "How  would  you  like  to  have  to  ex- 
)lain  the  disdain  for  law  and  order  of  those  in 


authority  in  some  American  communities  to  a 
West  African — or  an  East  African — or  an 
Asian  resisting  the  sophistry  of  his  Communist 
neighbor?"  In  one  instance  recently  we  pro- 
duced an  answer  of  our  own :  A  headline  in  an 
African  paper  had  proclaimed  that  South  Afri- 
can apartheid  and  American  segregation  were 
synonymous.  Our  ambassador  started  out  to 
protest  this  libel  when  one  of  his  senior  officers, 
a  Negro,  insisted  that  he  be  the  one  to  go  to  the 
newspaper  to  set  the  record  straight. 

What  I  am  saying  does  not  mean  that  dis- 
crimination is  primarily  a  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem ;  far  from  it.  It  is  perhaps  the  number-one 
domestic  problem  facing  us  as  a  nation  today. 
It  would  confront  us  with  urgent  decisions  and 
calls  to  action  even  if  our  society  were  enclosed 
in  a  tight  box  impregnable  to  probing  eye  or 
eavesdrop.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  said  in 
his  testimony  on  the  administration's  civil 
rights  bill : 2 

We  must  try  to  eliminate  discrimination  due  to  race, 
color,  religion,  not  to  make  others  think  better  of  us  but 
because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  great  ideals  to 
which  our  democratic  society  is  dedicated.  If  the 
realities  at  home  are  all  they  should  be,  we  shan't  have 
to  worry  about  our  image  abroad. 

In  short,  we  are  committed  to  seeking  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  because — in  the 
President's  words — "it  is  right." 3  As  it  hap- 
pens, what  is  "right"  is  also  right  as  far  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  world's  peoples  are 
concerned. 

It  is  perhaps  commonplace  to  suggest  that 
the  voice  of  the  "aginer"  is  often  the  voice  heard 
loudest  in  the  land,  just  as  it  is  bad  news  which 
makes  headlines  in  our  newspapers.  Around 
the  country  the  radical  extremists  are  good 
copy,  and  yet  I  suspect  their  numbers  are  statis- 
tically insignificant.  Our  experience  at  the 
State  Department  is  no  different  from  that  of 
any  other  public  body  in  this  respect :  Most  of 
the  letters  we  receive  are  against  something. 

We  would  not  silence  the  "aginer."  Indeed, 
we  point  him  out  to  our  foreign  visitors  as  a 
sign  of  our  freedom  to  disagree.  It  is  our  goal 
instead  to  contribute  all  we  can  to  the  store  of 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  29,  1963,  p.  154. 

*  Message  from  the  President  to  the  Congress  rela- 
tive to  civil  rights,  Feb.  28,  1963,  H.  Doc.  75,  88th 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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public  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
foreign  affairs.  For  the  better  we  Americans 
all  understand  our  purposes  as  a  nation,  the  less 
difficult  our  great  tasks  of  building  peace  and 
progress  will  be. 


Howard  University  To  Conduct 
Foreign  Affairs  Scholars  Program 

The  Ford  Foundation  announced  on  October 
9  a  grant  of  $600,000  to  Howard  University  in 
support  of  a  program  to  prepare  minority- 
group  candidates  for  a  career  in  foreign  affairs. 
Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Rusk  released  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  October  9  (press  release  517). 

I  welcome  the  Ford  Foundation's  decision  to 
support  a  new  scholarship  program  designed  to 
prepare  minority-group  students,  especially 
those  in  Negro  colleges,  for  careers  in  foreign 
affairs. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  Department  of  State 
has  made  a  determined  effort  to  encourage 
Negroes  and  other  minority-group  citizens  to 
apply  for  entry  into  the  Foreign  Service.  We 
have  done  this  because  we  consider  it  essential 
that  opportunity  be  open  to  all  Americans  to 
participate  in  shaping  and  administering  for- 
eign policy.  In  addition,  this  largely  untapped 
source  of  talent  will  help  us  to  broaden  the  base 
of  our  representation. 

Because  of  our  concern  about  the  small  num- 
ber of  minority  candidates  entering  the  Foreign 
Service,  officials  of  the  Department  have  con- 
ducted a  series  of  meetings  over  the  past  year 
with  a  group  of  leading  Negro  educators.  The 
members  of  the  group  are :  Professor  Kenneth 
Clark,  City  College  of  New  York;  Presidents 
Ruf us  E.  Clement,  Atlanta  University ;  Albert 
W.  Dent,  Dillard  University;  Jerome  Holland, 
Hampton  Institute;  Martin  Jenkins,  Morgan 
State  College;  Benjamin  Mays,  Morehouse 
College;  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  Howard  Uni- 
versity ;  S.  Milton  Nabrit,  Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity; Marvin  Wachman,  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity; Charles  Wesley,  Central  State  College 
[Ohio] ;  Stephen  Wright,  Fisk  University ;  and 
Luther  Foster,  Tuskegee  Institute. 


Out  of  these  discussions  came  the  propol 
for  which  the  Ford  Foundation  has  n<r 
granted  funds.  We  are  delighted  at  this  in- 
cision, for  which  we  thank  President  Heald  al 
the  trustees  of  the  Foundation.  We  look  f<- 
ward  to  working  with  Howard  Universi  I 
which  has  been  selected  to  administer  tlj 
Foreign  Affairs  Scholars  Program. 

In  the  years  to  come  we  hope  that  ma- 
young  men  and  women  who  will  benefit  fr<i 
this  program  will  embark  on  careers  in  ti 
State  Department,  USIA,  AID,  and  other  f( 
eign  affairs  agencies.    They  will  be  welcome. 


Advisory  Commission  To  Survey 
Hawaii's  East- West  Center 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  C 
tober  9  (press  release  515)  that  the  U.S.  A. 
visory  Commission  on  International  Educ 
tional  and  Cultural  Affairs  has  agreed 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  East- West  Cent* 
established  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  19' 
to  strengthen  mutual  understanding  among  t] 
peoples  of  Asia,  the  Pacific  area,  and  the  Unite 
States. 

The  nine-member  Commission,1  appointed  1 
the  President  to  evaluate  and  advise  on  the  Go 
ernment's  educational  and  cultural  programs, 
headed  by  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  tl 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  The  stuc 
will  be  conducted  for  the  Commission  by  its  vi< 
chairman,  Eoy  E.  Larsen,  chairman  of  the  e; 
ecutive  committee  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  chairma 
of  the  board  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancemei 
of  Education  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  assiste 
by  James  M.  Davis,  director  of  the  Internatiom 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  East- West  Center  was  established  b 
Congress  and  receives  Federal  funds  admini; 
tered  by  the  Department  of  State.  Known  foi 
mally  as  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technics 
Interchange  Between  East  and  West,  it  is  no^ 
in  its  third  year  of  operation.  Its  three  princi 
pal  activities,  engaging  more  than  500  student 
and  scholars  from  the  United  States  and  2 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1963,  I 
617. 
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-.her  countries,  are:  a  student  scholarship  pro- 
ram,  providing  2  years  of  study  and  travel, 
minly  for  graduate  students;  a  program  of 
igh-level  research  and  writing  for  advanced 
holurs;  and  a  progam  of  on-the-job  technical 
wrses  lasting  from  1  week  to  2  years. 


ariff  Schedule  on  Importation 
f  Butter  Oil  Amended 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  Proclamation  No.  3178  of  April  15,  1957,* 
sued  pursuant  to  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
istment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624),  established 
quota  for  imports  of  butter  substitutes,  including  but- 
r  oil,  containing  45  per  centum  or  more  of  butterfat 
ad  classifiable  under  paragraph  709  of  the  Tariff  Act 
'  1930,  as  amended ; 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  that  proc- 
mation  butter  oil  was  in  fact  being  classified  for 
lrposes  of  tariff  duty  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  under 
iragraph  709 ; 

Whereas,  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  that  proc- 
mation,  the  United  States  Customs  Court,  in  litiga- 
nn  involving  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  butter  oil 
id  not  involving  the  construction  of  that  proclama- 
on,  held  that  butter  oil  was  not  properly  classifiable 
r  purposes  of  customs  duty  under  paragraph  709 
caehndrich  et  al.  v.  United  States,  decided  July  3, 
MB,  CD.  2351,  97  Treas.  Decs.  (No.  28)  8)  ; 
Whereas  the  decision  in  that  case  has  the  effect  of 
irring  the  importation  of  butter  oil  under  the  quota 
tablished  by  Proclamation  No.  3178,  and  is  contrary 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  that  proclamation  and 
>ction  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act ;  and 
Whereas  the  quota  prescribed  by  Proclamation  No. 
78  has  been  superseded  by  the  quota  prescribed  in 
em  Xo.  950.06,  Part  3,  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
es  of  the  United  States : 

Xow,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
e  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
rtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitu- 
>n  and  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
■ction  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
aended,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  article  descrip- 
m  for  Item  No.  950.06,  Part  3,  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
hedules  of  the  United  States  (published  in  Part  II 
the  Federal  Register  of  August  17,  1963,  and  pro- 
limed  by  paragraph  numbered  3  of  Proclamation  No. 
48  of  August  21,  1963')  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
follows : 


"Butter  substitutes  containing  over  45  percent  of 
butterfat  provided  for  in  item  116.30,  part  4B,  schedule 
1,  and  butter  oil  however  provided  for  elsewhere  in 
these  schedules." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
[seal]     dred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eighth. 


/(LJ  Ls^s\ 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Supplementary  Items  Added 
to  Agenda  of  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Committee,  has  included 
the  following  items  in  the  agenda  of  its  18th 
session : x 

83.  Measures  in  connexion  with  the  earthquake  at 
Skoplje,  Yugoslavia.3 

84.  Actions  on  the  regional  level  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing good  neighbourly  relations  among  European 
States  having  different  social  and  political  systems.3 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  effective 
September  29.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  486  dated  September  23.) 


1  No.  3558 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  10853. 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  20, 1957,  p.  817. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  23, 1963,  p.  478. 


1  For  the  agenda  adopted  on  Sept.  20,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  7, 1963,  p.  556. 

2  Adopted  on  Sept.  24  (U.N.  doc  A/5550/Add.  1). 
'Adopted  on  Oct.  2  (U.N.  doc.  A/5550/Add.  2). 
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United  States  and  Spain  Renew  Defense  Agreement 


Press  release  492   (revised)  dated  September  26 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Spanish  Government  and  the  United 
States  Government  have  recently  agreed  to  re- 
view relations  between  the  two  Governments 
and  to  reaffirm  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation that  has  characterized  their  relations 
over  the  past  decade. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain,  Fernando 
Maria  Castiella  y  Maiz,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Rusk,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments,  have  agreed  that  the  occasion  of 
the  renewal  of  the  Defense  Agreement 1  between 
the  two  Governments  is  a  suitable  time  to  issue 
a  joint  declaration  regarding  cooperation  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  also  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  notes 
establishing  a  bilateral  Consultative  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Matters,  and  have  exchanged  let- 
ters regarding  future  United  States  military  as- 
sistance to  Spain.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
separately  indicated  the  intentions  of  the  United 
States  Government  regarding  loans  to  Spain 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  texts  of  the  above  documents,  all  signed 
and  dated  today  [September  26],  follow: 

TEXTS  OF  DOCUMENTS 

Joint  Declaration 

The  Governments  of  Spain  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  engaged  in  discussions 
regarding  their  mutual  security  interests  and 
their  future  relations  in  political,  military  and 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  436. 


economic  matters  of  common  concern, 
affirming  the  importance  of  their  bilateral  Dt 
fense  Agreement,  which  will  be  applied  in  th 
new  five  year  period  of  its  validity  in  the  spiri 
of  this  Declaration,  they  consider  it  to  be  neces 
sary  and  appropriate  that  the  Agreement  fora 
a  part  of  the  security  arrangements  for  the  At 
lantic  and  Mediterranean  areas. 

The  United  States  Government  reaffirms  it 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  Spain  to  th 
security,  well-being  and  development  of  th< 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas.  The  tw< 
governments  recognize  that  the  security  and  in 
tegrity  of  both  Spain  and  the  United  States  art 
necessary  for  the  common  security.  A  threat  tx 
either  country,  and  to  the  joint  facilities  tha 
each  provides  for  the  common  defense,  woulc 
be  a  matter  of  common  concern  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  each  country  would  take  such  actior 
as  it  may  consider  appropriate  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  constitutional  processes. 

The  two  governments,  on  behalf  of  the  peoples 
of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States,  have  re 
affirmed  their  friendship  and  mutual  trust  a»d 
their  determination  to  establish  a  close  coop- 
eration in  order  to  strengthen  the  common  de- 
fense, and  to  continue  regular  consultations  on 
all  political,  military  and  economic  matters  of 
common  interest.  The  two  governments  have 
similarly  affirmed  their  desire  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
other  economic  relations  among  nations.  They 
have  reaffirmed  their  recognition  of  the  com- 
mon dangers,  and  their  determination  to  main- 
tain a  close  working  relationship  on  all  matters 
affecting  their  common  interests  and  security. 
In  order  to  assure  continuing  joint  consulta- 
tions on  certain  special  matters  of  interest  to 
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hem,  the  two  governments  have  agreed  upon 
lie  arrangements  set  forth  in  an  exchange  of 
otes  of  this  date. 

Dean  Rusk 
Secretary  of  State 
f  the  United  States 

of  America 

Fernando  Maria  Castiella 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

of  Spain 

tchange  of  Notes  on  Consultative  Committee 

tcretary  Rusk  to  Foreign  Minister  Castiella 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  discussions 
hich  have  recently  taken  place  concerning  the  mutual 
-ire  of  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the  Govern- 
tiit  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  develop 
•rangements,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
■nstitutional  processes,  which  would  enable  the  two 
>vermneuts,  through  liaison  and  consultation  on  de- 
nse matters  of  mutual  concern  and  in  accordance 
ith  the  spirit  of  the  Joint  Declaration  of  this  date  to 
rry  out  more  effectively  the  specified  purposes  and 
•jectives  of  the  Defense  Agreement  of  September  26, 
•"•3,  and  its  attendant  technical  and  procedural  agree- 
ents,  and  thereby  improve  and  enhance  their  common 
fense ;  and  to  confirm  the  understandings  reached 
a  result  of  these  discussions,  as  follows : 

1.  There    is    hereby    established   a   joint    Spanish- 
lited    States    Consultative   Committee    on    Defense 

/itters  with  headquarters  in  Madrid. 

2.  The  Committee  for  the  sessions  cited  in  numbered 
]  ragraph  4  shall  be  composed  of  : 

(a)  For  Spain: 

(1)  Co-chairman  of  the  Committee:  (the  des- 
ignee of  the  Spanish  Government) 

(2)  Members:    (the  designees  of  the  Spanish 
Government ) 

(b)  For  the  United  States: 

(1)  Co-chairman  of  the  Committee:  the  Chief  of 

the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Group. 

(2)  Members:  The  Commanding  General  16th 
Air  Force,  the  Commander  U.S.  Naval  Activ- 
ities in  Spain,  the  Commander  65th  Air 
Division,  and  the  Deputy  Chief,  United 
States  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group. 

i.  The  Committee  and  members  thereof  shall  be 
s  isted  by  such  staff,  military  or  civilian,  as  they 
osider  appropriate. 

■..  The  Committee  shall  in  principle  meet  at  monthly 
i  srvals,  to  consider  military  matters  of  mutual  con- 
en,  so  as  to  develop  and  improve  through  continuing 
n  itary  cooperation  the  security  and  effectiveness  of 
1  itly  utilized  facilities  in  Spain.     The  United  States 
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Ambassador  to  Spain,  or  his  designee,  may  participate 
in  its  deliberations. 

5.  At  the  request  of  either  Government  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  may  be  held  from  time  to  time 
in  Madrid  or  in  Washington  which  may  be  attended 
by  Foreign  or  other  Ministers,  or  other  high  officials, 
of  either  Government. 

6.  The  Committee  by  agreement  between  the  Co- 
chairmen  shall  decide  on  matters  within  its  competence 
as  defined  in  paragraph  4  above  and,  when  necessary, 
will  recommend  to  the  respective  Governments  how 
best  to  resolve  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two  coun- 
tries such  problems  as  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  facilities  in  Spain  provided  under 
the  terms  of  agreements  between  the  two  Governments, 
matters  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  and  such  other  matters 
as  either  Government  may  direct  the  Committee  to 
consider. 

7.  All  Committee  deliberations  shall  be  held  in 
closed  session  and  release  of  any  public  information 
shall  be  as  mutually  agreed  by  the  Co-chairmen. 

8.  The  Spanish  Government  shall  provide  suitable 
offices  for  the  Committee.  The  Co-chairmen  shall  de- 
cide upon  the  necessary  clerical  and  administrative 
support,  the  keeping  of  permanent  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  functioning  of  a  joint  military  secre- 
tariat. 

If  the  foregoing  is  acceptable  to  Your  Excellency's 
Government,  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  this 
note  and  Your  Excellency's  reply  indicating  concur- 
rence shall  constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
Governments  on  this  matter. 

Foreign  Minister  Castiella  to  Secretary  Rush 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date  which  states : 

[Text  of  preceding  note  from  Secretary  Rusk  on  a  joint  Span- 
ish-United States  Consultative  Committee  on  Defense  Matters.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  of  the 
agreement  of  the  Spanish  Government  with  the  above 
text. 

I  seize  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  reiterate 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration and  personal  friendship. 

Exchange  of  Letters  on  Military  Assistance 

Foreign  Minister  Castiella  to  Secretary  Rusk 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  importance  of  the  renewal 
for  five  years  of  the  Defense  Agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1953  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Joint  Dec- 
laration of  today's  date.  The  Government  of  Spain 
wishes  to  express  its  satisfaction  for  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  relationship  between  the 
armed  forces  of  Spain  and  those  of  the  United  States 
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and  trusts  this  same  spirit  will  continue  throughout 
the  new  period  of  validity  of  the  Agreement. 

The  Spanish  Government  understands  that  the 
United  States  Government,  subject  to  Congressional 
action,  will  provide  support  to  Spanish  defense  efforts, 
at  an  appropriate  level,  by  making  available  military 
assistance  to  the  Spanish  armed  forces. 

The  Spanish  Government  trusts  that  the  continua- 
tion of  a  close  technical  and  scientific  relationship  be- 
tween both  countries  would  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  rapid  and  efficient  modernization  of  the 
Spanish  armed  forces  and  military  industries,  all 
within  the  framework  of  Spain's  economic  and  finan- 
cial capabilities. 

Secretary  Rush  to  Foreign  Minister  Oastiella 

Dear  Mr.  Minister  :  The  United  States  Government 
is  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this 
date  concerning  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion that  has  prevailed  during  the  past  ten  years  in 
the  relationship  between  the  armed  forces  of  Spain  and 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  Government 
appreciates  the  sentiments  set  forth  in  your  letter  and 
wishes  to  report,  on  its  part,  its  complete  satisfaction 
with  the  relationship. 

In  connection  with  the  renewal  for  five  years  of  the 
Defense  Agreement  of  September  26,  1953,  the  United 
States  Government  confirms  the  understanding  of  the 
Spanish  Government  that,  subject  to  Congressional 
action,  the  United  States  Government  will  provide  sup- 
port to  the  Spanish  defense  efforts,  at  an  appropriate 
level,  by  making  available  military  assistance  to  the 
Spanish  armed  forces.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment also  looks  forward  to  the  continuation,  within 
the  framework  of  this  military  assistance  program,  of  a 
close  technical  and  scientific  relationship  between  both 
countries  which  would  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  a  rapid  and  efficient  modernization  of  the  Spanish 
armed  forces  and  military  industries. 

Letter  Regarding  Eximbank  Loans 

Secretary  Rush  to  Foreign  Minister  Oastiella 

Dear  Mr.  Minister:  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  [Harold 
F.]  Linder,  the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
that  he  and  his  associates  have  from  time  to  time  held 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  economic  development  of  Spain 
and  its  requirements  for  external  capital  resources  in 
connection  with  its  further  development.  As  you 
know,  over  the  past  ten  years  more  than  $200  million 
of  loans  have  been  authorized  by  the  Bank  to  finance 
capital  equipment,  goods,  and  services  which  have  con- 
tributed to  Spanish  economic  growth. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  the  Bank  indicated 
to  Spanish  representatives  that  its  facilities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  open  to  Spain,  and  that  in  addition  to  loan 
applications  currently  under  active  consideration  it 
would  be  willing  to  receive  new  requests  for  loans  to 


finance  equipment  and  services  for  projects  In  Spai 
The  Bank  estimates  that,  based  upon  present  appUj 
tions  before  it  and  the  new  requests  it  would  amioipa 
in  due  course,  financing  related  to  Spain  will  exce- 
$100  million  during  the  period  of  the  next  sever 
years.  Approval  of  all  such  loans  would,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  normal  procedures  and  requirement* 
the  Bank. 


Protocol  Amending  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seals  Convention  Signed 

Press  release  514  dated  October  8 

A  protocol  amending  the  1957  Interim  Coi 
vention  on  Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Ft 
Seals  1  was  signed  on  October  8  at  Washingtc 
by  representatives  of  the  four  governments  ths 
are  parties  to  the  convention.  Signing  for  tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri( 
was  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Under  Secri 
tary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs.  Signing  fc 
the  Governments  of  Canada,  Japan,  and  tr 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  were  the: 
ambassadors  in  Washington,  Ambassadoi 
Charles  S.  A.  Ritchie,  Ryuji  Takeuchi,  an 
Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin,  respectively.  By  if 
terms  the  protocol  will  enter  into  force  upo 
deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by  tli 
four  signatory  governments. 

The  interim  convention  has  been  in  force  sine 
October  14, 1957.  Like  the  convention  the  pre 
tocol  is  designed  to  insure  the  maximum  sustain 
able  productivity  of  the  fur  seal  resources  of  th 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  provisions  of  th 
protocol  reflect  the  recommendations  adopte 
by  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission  o 
November  30, 1962. 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts  con 

mitted  on  board  aircraft.     Adopted  at  an  air  lai 

conference  convened  by  the  International  Civil  Avi£ 

tion  Organization  in  Tokyo  August  20  to  Septen 

ber  16,  1963.     Enters  into  force  when  12  signator 

states  deposit  their  instruments  of  ratification. 

Signatures:    China,    Congo    (Brazzaville),    Federa 

Republic  of  Germany,  Guatemala,  Holy  See,  Indc 

nesia,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Panama,  Philippine! 

Sweden,   United  Kingdom,  United   States,  Uppe 

Volta,  and  Yugoslavia,  September  14,  1963. 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  394$ 
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Coffee 

International  coffee   agreement,   1062,   with   annexes. 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 
n  York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  UMi.'S. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Cuba,  August  21,  1963;  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  August  13,  1963. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Done  at  Washington  January  26, 
I960.  Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960. 
XI AS  4607. 

natures  and  acceptances:  Algeria,  September  26, 
1963;  Burundi  and  Congo  (Lt?opoldville),  Septem- 
ber 2S,  1963 ;   Malagasy  Republic,  September  25, 
1963;  Mali,  September  27,  1963;  Rwanda,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1963 ;  Uganda,  September  27,  1963. 
Articles  of  agreement  of   the   International   Finance 
rporation.     Done   at   Washington   May  25,   1955. 
Filtered  into  force  July  20,  1956.     TIAS  3620. 
*i<jnatures  and  acceptances:  Malagasy  Republic  and 
Uganda,  September  27,  1963. 

Fur  Seals 

Protocol  amending  the  interim  convention  of  February 
9,  1957  (TIAS  3948),  on  conservation  of  North  Pa- 
cific fur  seals.  Done  at  Washington  October  8, 
1963.  Enters  into  force  on  October  14,  1963,  if  the 
fourth  instrument  of  ratification  is  deposited  on  or 
before  that  date ;  if  the  fourth  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation is  deposited  after  October  14,  1963,  on  the 
date  of  its  deposit. 

signatures:  Canada,  Japan,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  States,  October  8,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 

outer  space  and  under   water.     Done  at   Moscow 

August  5, 1963. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  October  7, 1963. 

Signatures  affixed  at  Washington:  Haiti  and  Portu- 
gal, October  9, 1963. 

Ratifications  of  original  parties  deposited:  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  October  10,  1963,  at  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Moscow. 

Entered  into  force:  October  10, 1963. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  October  10, 1963. 

Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand,  October  10, 
1963. 

Accession  deposited:  South  Africa,  October  10,  1963. 
Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1958.  Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1059 ;  for  the  United  States  October  9,  1959.  TIAS 
43S9. 

Accessions  deposited:  Jamaica,  August  20,  1963; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  February  21, 1963. 

Trade 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annexes 
and  schedules  and  protocol  of  provisional  applica- 
tion. Concluded  at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.  TIAS 
1700. 

Admitted  as  contracting  parties    (with  rights  and 
obligations  dating  from  independence) :  Malagasy 
Republic,  September  27,  1963  ;  Mauritania,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1963 ;  Senegal,  September  24,  1963. 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confed- 
eration to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  November  22, 1958.    Entered 
Into  force  January  1,  1960;  for  the  United  States 
April  29, 1960.    TIAS  4461. 


Signature:  Spain,  August  29, 1963. 
Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration  on 
provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confederation  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  supra. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  8,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  December  31,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  Janu- 
ary 9, 1962.    TIAS  4957. 

Signatures:  Cyprus,  August  6, 1963 ;  Kuwait,  Septem- 
ber 9, 1963  ;  Spain,  August  29, 1963. 
Proces-verbal  extending  declaration  of  November  12, 
1959  (TIAS  4498),  on  provisional  accession  of 
Tunisia  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  9,  1961.  Entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  January  9,  1962. 
TIAS  4958. 

Signatures:  Chile,  August  21,  1963;  Cyprus,  August 
6,  1963 ;  Tanganyika,  July  30,  1963. 
Proces-verbal  extending  period  of  validity  of  declara- 
tion on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  November 
18,  1960  (TIAS  5184).  Done  at  Geneva  November 
7,  1962.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1963.  TIAS 
5266. 

Signatures:  Cyprus,  August  6,  1963;  Israel,  August 
23,  1963 ;  Japan,  September  3,  1963 ;  New  Zealand, 
September   4,    1963;    Peru,    September   16,    1963; 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  September  9,  1963 ;  Tan- 
ganyika, July  30,  1963. 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  November  13, 1962.    Entered 
into  force  January  9,  1963 ;  for  the  United  States 
May  3,  1963.     TIAS  5309. 

Signatures:  Chile,  August  21,  1963;  Cyprus,  August 
6,  1963  ;  Greece,  August  29,  1963 ;  Haiti,  September 
11,  1963 ;  Kuwait,  September  9,  1963 ;  Sweden  and 
Tanganyika,  September  2, 1963. 
Protocol  for  accession  of  Spain  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  April 
30,  1963. 

Signatures:  Belgium,  September  9,  1963;  France, 
September  4,  1963;  India,  September  13,  1963 
Netherlands  (ad  referendum),  September  4,  1963 
South  Africa  and  Uruguay,  August  30,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  agreement  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  joint  U.S.-Canadian  committee  on  trade 
and  economic  affairs  of  November  12,  1953  (TIAS 
2922),  as  amended,  to  include  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry in  the  Canadian  membership.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  September  17, 1963. 
Entered  into  force  September  17,  1963. 

Iceland 

Agreement  replacing  Schedule  II  annexed  to  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  of  August  27,  1943  (57  Stat. 
1075),  with  a  Schedule  II  reflecting  the  nomenclature 
of  the  revised  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik  July  12 
and  15,  1963.     Entered  into  force  July  15,  1963. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  covering  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kingston  October  1,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  October  1, 1963. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  October  8,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5179).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton October  7,  1963.  Entered  into  force  October  7, 
1963. 
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Department  Publishes  Foreign  Relations 
Volume  for  1943 

Press  release  510  dated  October  4,  for  release  October  12 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  October  12 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  19/t3,  Volume 
I,  General.  This  is  the  first  volume  to  be  issued  in 
the  regular  Foreign  Relations  series  for  1943,  but  a 
special  volume  has  been  published  on  the  conferences 
at  Cairo  and  Tehran  *  and  another  on  relations  with 
China  in  1943. 2  Five  other  regular  Foreign  Relations 
volumes  for  1943  are  in  preparation,  as  well  as  special 
volumes  giving  documentation  on  the  conferences  in 
1943  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  with  their  advisers,  at  Casablanca,  Wash- 
ington, and  Quebec. 

In  the  present  volume  there  is  documentation  on  a 
considerable  number  of  multilateral  subjects  relating 
to  the  war.  The  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant chapter  is  that  dealing  with  the  tripartite  con- 
ference of  foreign  ministers  in  Moscow,  October  18- 
November  1,  1943,  pp.  513-781.  Among  other  topics 
treated  are  questions  relating  to  trade,  prisoners  of 
war,  refugees,  war  crimes,  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
and  planning  for  postwar  organization  and  economic 
policies. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United,  States, 
1948,  Volume  I,  General  (vi,  1,189  pp. ;  Department  of 
State  publication  7585)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  for  $4. 

Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Greece,  re- 
lating to  the  agreements  of  July  2,  1948,  as  amended, 
and  April  21  and  23, 1952.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
at  Athens  April  19,  1963.  Entered  into  force  April  19, 
19G3.     TIAS  5331.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Technical  Cooperation.  Agreements  with  the  Somali 
Republic,  extending  the  agreement  of  January  28  and 
February  4,  1961.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters — 
Signed  at  Mogadiscio  December  28  and  31,  1962.  En- 
tered into  force  December  31,  1962.  Exchange  of  let- 
ters— Signed  at  Mogadiscio  June  15  and  17,  1902.  En- 
tered into  force  June  17,  1962.     Exchange  of  letters- 


Signed  at  Mogadiscio  March  22  and  20,  1902  Enter*' 
into  force  March  20,  1902.  TIAS  5332.  5  pp.  5/ 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Braz 
amending  the  agreement  of  March  15,  1902.  ExchaaJ 
of  notes— Signed  at  Rio  de  Jarx-iro  October  1  S 
Entered  into  force  October  4,  1!*;2.  With  min'ute»- 
Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  October  4,  1902.  And  mi  nut* 
to  the  agreement  of  March  15,  1902—  Signed  at  Braslli 
March  15,  1902.     TIAS  5333.     9  pp.     10^. 

Defense— Communications  Facilities.  Agreement  wit 
Belgium.  Signed  at  Brussels  April  19,  1903  Entere 
into  force  April  19,  1903.  TIAS  5334.  4  pp.  50. 
Agricultural  Trade.  Agreement  with  El  Salvado; 
Signed  at  Washington  May  7, 1903.  Entered  into  fore- 
May  7,  1903.     TIAS  5335.     4  pp.     5tf. 


1  Department  of  State  publication  7187. 
"Department  of  State  publication  6459. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  October  7-13 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  October  7  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos  492 
of  September  26;  495  of  September  27-  497  of 
September  30 ;  498  of  October  1 ;  and  509  and  510 
of  October  4. 

No.         Date  Subject 

*511  10/7  U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

*512  10/8  Davis  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland  (biographic  de- 
tails) . 

1513  10/8  Duke:  Publicity  Club  of  Chicago 
(as-delivered  text). 

514  10/8       Signing     of     protocol     amending 

North  Pacific  fur  seals  conven- 
tion. 

515  10/9       Survey  of  Hawaii  East- West  Cen- 

ter (rewrite). 

*516     10/9      Death  of  Andrew  B.  Foster. 
517    10/9      Rusk :  Ford  Foundation  grant  for 
Foreign    Affairs    Scholars    Pro- 
gram at  Howard  University. 

♦518  10/9  Itinerary  for  visit  of  Irish  Prime 
Minister. 

519  10/10     Entry  into  force  of  limited  test  ban 

treaty. 

520  10/10    Attorney  General's  letter  to  Sec- 

retary Rusk  on  wheat  sales  to 
U.S.S.R. 

521  10/10    Amendment  to  delegation  to  U.S.- 

Japan cultural  conference  (re- 
write). 

*522  10/11  Cieplinski:  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. 

*523  10/11  Itinerary  for  visit  of  Yugoslav 
President. 

524  10/11     Rusk  :  Hebrew  Union  College. 

525  10/11     Mrs.     Inness-Brown    sworn    in    as 

special    consultant,    Bureau    of 
Educational    and    Cultural    Af- 
fairs (rewrite), 
f  526     10/12     Mrs.  Louchheim :  "The  Citizen  in 
a  Changing  World." 

*Not  printed. 

tllcld  for  ;i  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Strength  for  Peace  and  Strength  for  War 


Address  by  President  Kennedy * 


In  the  year  1715  King  George  I  of  England 
donated  a  very  valuable  library  to  Cambridge 
University  and,  at  very  nearly  the  same  time, 
had  occasion  to  dispatch  a  regiment  to  Oxford. 
The  King,  remarked  one  famous  wit,  had  judi- 
ciously observed  the  condition  of  both  universi- 
ties— one  was  a  learned  body  in  need  of  loyalty 
and  the  other  was  a  loyal  body  in  need  of  learn- 
ing. 

Today  some  observers  may  feel  that  very  little 
has  changed  in  two  centuries.  We  are  asking 
the  Congress  for  funds  to  assist  our  college  li- 
braries including  those  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  was  regrettably  necessary  on  one 
occasion  to  send  troops  to  Oxford,  Mississippi, 
and  more  generally  speaking,  critiques  of  our 
modern  universities  have  often  accused  them  of 
producing  either  too  little  loyalty  or  too  little 
learning.     But   I   cannot   agree    with    either 


1  Made  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  on 
Oct.  19  (White  House  press  release;  as-delivered 
text).  President  Kennedy  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


charge.  I  am  convinced  that  our  universit 
are  an  invaluable  national  asset  which  must 
observed,  conserved,  and  expanded. 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  degree  which  y 
award  me  today — and  I  think  it  is  appropri; 
to  speak  at  this  university,  noted  for  both  1( 
alty  and  learning,  on  the  need  for  a  more  ex; 
understanding  of  the  true  correlation  of  fort 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

One  year  ago  this  coming  week  the  Uni< 
States  and  the  world  were  gripped  with  the  so 
ber  prospect  of  a  military  confrontation  betwc 
the  two  great  nuclear  powers.  The  Americ 
people  have  good  reason  to  recall  with  pri 
their  conduct  throughout  that  harrowing  wet 
For  they  neither  dissolved  in  panic  nor  rush 
headlong  into  reckless  belligerence.  W 
aware  of  the  risks  of  resistance,  they  nevertl 
less  refused  to  tolerate  the  Soviets'  attempt 
place  nuclear  weapons  in  this  hemisphere  b 
recognized  at  the  same  time  that  our  prepai 
tions  for  the  use  of  force  necessarily  requi 
a  simultaneous  search  for  fair  and  peacef 
solutions. 
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fferent  Interpretations  of  History 

The  extraordinary  events  of  that  week  and 
e  weeks  that  followed  are  now  history — a 
story  which  is  differently  interpreted,  dif- 
vntly    recounted,    and    differently    labeled 
King  various  observers  and  nations.     Some 
il  it  as  the  West's  greatest  victory,  others  as 
titter  defeat.   Some  mark  it  as  a  turning  point 
the  cold  war,  others  as  proof  of  its  perma- 
nce.    Some  attribute  the  Soviet  withdrawal 
missiles  to  our  military  actions  alone,  while 
ne  credit   solely   our   use   of   negotiations. 
pie  view  the  entire  episode  as  an  example  of 
•mmunist  duplicity,  while  some  others  abroad 
ve  accepted  the  assertion  that  it  indicated  the 
nets'  peaceful  intentions. 
While  only  the  passage  of  time  and  events 
i  reveal  in  full  the  true  perspective  of  last 
tobers  drama,  it  is  already  clear  that  no 
gfo,  simple  view  of  this  kind  can  be  wholly 
urate  in  this  case.    While  both  caution  and 
nmon  sense  proscribe  our  boasting  of  it  in  the 
ditional  terms  of  unconditional  military  vic- 
y,  only  the  most  zealous  partisan  can  attempt 
call  it  a  defeat.    While  it  is  too  late  to  say 
t  nothing  has  changed  in  Soviet- American 
itions,  it  is  too  early  to  assume  that  the 
nge  is  permanent.    There  are  new  rays  of 
>e  on  the  horizon,  but  we  still  live  in  the 
lows  of  war. 

et  us  examine  the  events  of  12  months  ago, 
efore— and    the    events    of    the    past    12 
iths—  and  the  events  of  the  next  12  months- 
he  context  of  calm  and  caution.    It  is  clear 
e  will  be   further   disagreement  between 
selves  and  the  Soviets  as  well  as  further 
*ments.     There  will  be  setbacks  in  our 
on's  endeavors  on  behalf  of  freedom  as 
as  successes.    For  a  pause  in  the  cold  war  is 
i  lasting  peace,  and  a  detente  does  not  equal 
rmament.     The  United  States  must  con- 
a  to  seek  a  relaxation  of  tensions,  but  we 
'  no  cause  to  relax  our  vigilance, 
year  ago  it  would  have  been  easy  to  assume 
all-out  war  was  inevitable,  that  any  agree- 
■  with  the  Soviets  was  impossible,  and  that 
nlimited  arms  race  was  unavoidable.    To- 
it  is  equally  easy  for  some  to  assume  that 
old  war  is  over,  that  all  outstanding  issues 
een  the  Soviets  and  ourselves  can  be  quickly 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  that  we  shall  now 


have,  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  an  "abun- 
dance of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth." 

Slight  Progress  on  a  Long  Journey 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that 
neither  view  is  correct.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  some  progress  on  a  long  journey.  We 
have  achieved  new  opportunities  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  waste.  We  have  concluded  with 
the  Soviets  a  few  limited,  enf orcible  agreements 
or  arrangements  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  sides 
and  to  the  world. 

But  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  em- 
phasis   is   not   a   reversal    of   purpose.     Mr. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  said  that  there  can  be 
no  coexistence  in  the  field  of  ideology.    In  addi- 
tion, there  are  still  major  areas  of  tension  and 
conflict,  from  Berlin  to  Cuba  to  Southeast  Asia. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  still 
have  wholly  different  concepts  of  the  world,  its 
freedom,  its  future.    We  still  have  wholly  dif- 
ferent views  on  the  so-called  wars  of  liberation 
and  the  use  of  subversion.    And  so  long  as  these 
basic   differences   continue,   they   cannot   and 
should  not  be  concealed ;  they  set  limits  to  the 
possibilities  of  agreement;  and  they  will  give 
rise  to  further  crises,  large  and  small,  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  both  in  the  areas  of 
direct  confrontation— Germany  and  the  Carib- 
bean—and in  areas  where  events  beyond  our 
control  could  involve  us  both— areas  such  as 
Africa  and  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  times  such  as  these,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  signing  an  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  test  ban,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
testing  underground  on  the  other;  about  being 
willing  to  sell  to  the  Soviets  our  surplus  wheat 
while  refusing  to  sell  strategic  items;  about 
probing  their  interest  in  a  joint  lunar  landing 
while  making  a  major  effort  to  master  this  new 
environment;  or  about  exploring  the  possibili- 
ties  of   disarmament   while  maintaining  our 
stockpile  of  arms.    For  all  of  these  moves,  and 
all  of  these  elements  of  American  policy  and 
Allied  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  are  di- 
rected at  a  single,  comprehensive  goal — namely, 
convincing  the  Soviet  leaders  that  it  is  danger- 
ous for  them  to  engage  in  direct  or  indirect 
aggression,  futile  for  them  to  attempt  to  impose 
their  will  and  their  system  on  other  unwilling 
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people,  and  beneficial  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
world,  to  join  in  the  achievement  of  a  genuine 
and  en  forcible  peace. 

Every  Responsible  Effort  To  Improve  Relations 

While  the  road  to  that  peace  is  long  and  hard 
and  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls,  that  is  no  reason 
not  to  take  each  step  that  we  can  safely  take.  It 
is  in  our  national  self-interest  to  ban  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  so  that  all  of  our  cit- 
izens can  breathe  more  easily.  It  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  sell  surplus  wheat  in  storage 
to  feed  Russians  and  Eastern  Europeans  who 
are  willing  to  divert  large  portions  of  their  lim- 
ited foreign  exchange  reserves  away  from  the 
implements  of  war.  It  is  in  our  national  self- 
interest  to  keep  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
out  of  outer  space,  to  maintain  an  emergency 
communications  link  with  Moscow,  and  to  sub- 
stitute joint  and  peaceful  exploration  in  the 
Antarctic  and  outer  space  for  cold- war  exploita- 
tion. 

No  one  of  these  small  advances,  nor  all  of 
them  taken  together,  can  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  Soviets  are  abandoning  their 
basic  aims  and  ambitions.  Nor  should  any 
future,  less  friendly  Soviet  action — whether  it 
is  a  stoppage  on  the  autobahn,  or  a  veto  in  the 
U.N.,  or  a  spy  in  our  midst,  or  new  trouble  else- 
where— cause  us  to  regret  the  steps  we  have 
taken.  Even  if  those  steps  themselves  should 
be  undone — by  the  violation  or  renunciation  of 
the  test  ban  treaty,  for  example,  or  by  a  deci- 
sion to  decline  American  wheat — there  would 
still  be  no  reason  to  regret  the  fact  that  this 
nation  has  made  every  responsible  effort  to  im- 
prove relations. 

For  without  our  making  such  an  effort,  we 
could  not  maintain  the  leadership  and  respect 
of  the  free  world.  Without  our  making  such 
an  effort,  we  could  not  convince  our  adversaries 
that  war  was  not  in  their  interest.  And  with- 
out our  making  such  an  effort,  we  could  never, 
in  case  of  war,  satisfy  our  own  hearts  and  minds 
that  we  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  avoid 
the  holocaust  of  endless  death  and  destruction. 

Historians  report  that  in  1914,  with  most 
of  the  world  already  plunged  in  war,  Prince 
Biilow,  the  former  German  Chancellor,  said  to 
the  then  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg :  "How 
did  it  all  happen?"    And  Bethmann-Hollweg 


replied:  "Ah,  if  only  one  knew."  My  : 
Americans,  if  this  planet  is  ever  ravag 
nuclear  war,  if  300  million  Americans, 
sians,  and  Europeans  are  wiped  out  by  a  6C 
ute  nuclear  exchange,  if  the  pitiable  sur 
of  that  devastation  can  then  endure  the  er 
fire,  poison,  chaos,  and  catastrophe,  I  d 
want  one  of  those  survivors  to  ask  an 
"How  did  it  all  happen  ?"  and  to  receive  t 
credible  reply,  "Ah,  if  only  one  knew." 

Readiness  for  Peace  as  Well  as  War 

Therefore,  while  maintaining  our  rea 
for  war,  let  us  exhaust  every  avenue  for 
Let  us  always  make  clear  both  our  willii 
to  talk,  if  talk  will  help,  and  our  readin 
fight,  if  fight  we  must.  Let  us  resolve 
the  masters,  not  the  victims,  of  our  historj 
trolling  our  own  destiny  without  giving  y 
blind  suspicion  and  emotion.  Let  us  c 
guish  between  our  hopes  and  our  illusioi 
ways  hoping  for  steady  progress  towar 
critically  dangerous  relations  with  the  S 
but  never  laboring  under  any  illusions 
Communist  methods  or  Communist  goals. 

Let  us  recognize  both  the  gains  we  have 
down  the  road  to  peace  and  the  great  dii 
yet  to  be  covered.  Let  us  not  waste  the  p 
pause  by  either  a  needless  renewal  of  tei 
or  a  needless  relaxation  of  vigilance.  A 
us  recognize  that  we  have  made  these  gaii 
achieved  this  pause  by  the  firmness  wi 
played  a  year  ago  as  well  as  our  restrain 
our  efforts  for  defense  as  well  as  our  effor 
peace. 

In  short,  when  we  think  of  peace  it 
country,  let  us  think  of  both  our  capac 
deter  aggression  and  our  goal  of  true  dis 
ment.  Let  us  think  of  both  the  strength  < 
Western  alliances  and  the  areas  of  East 
cooperation. 

For  the  American  eagle  on  the  Presid 
seal  holds  in  his  talons  both  the  olive  brai 
peace  and  the  arrows  of  military  might 
the  ceiling  in  the  Presidential  office,  consti 
many  years  ago,  that  eagle  is  facing  the  a 
of  war  on  its  left.  But  on  the  newer  car] 
the  floor,  reflecting  a  change  initiated  by  ] 
dent  Roosevelt  and  implemented  by  Pre; 
Truman  immediately  after  the  war,  that 
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!u)\\  facing  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  And  it 
in  that  spirit — the  spirit  of  both  prepa  redness 
d  peace-  -that  this  nation  is  stronger  than  ever 
lore  strengthened  by  both  the  increased 
tNt  <>f  our  defenses  and  our  increased  efforts 
r  peace,  strengthened  by  both  our  resolve  to 
»ercion  and  our  constant  search  for  solu- 
Aml  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  assure  von 
u  the  American  eagle  still  faces  toward  the 
ra  branch  of  peace.  In  the  months  and  years 
*d,  we  intend  to  build  both  kinds  of 
i— during  times  of  detente  as  well  as 
sion.  during  periods  of  conflict  as  well  as 
peration — until  the  world  we  pass  on  to  our 
ldren  is  truly  safe  for  diversity  and  freedom 
1  the  rule  of  law  covers  all. 


?sident  and  Secretary  Rusk  Pay 
ibute  to  Chancellor  Adenauer 

^Mowing  are  the  texts  of  letters  from  Presi- 
■  Kt  nru  dy  and  Secretary  Rusk  to  Konrad 
■  r.  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic 
rermany. 

TER  FROM  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

e  House  press  release  dated  October  14 

October  10, 1963. 
iltfi  Mr.  Chancellor:  On  the  occasion  of 
r  retirement  from  the  Chancellorship  after 
iy  years  of  extraordinary  service,  I  want  to 
this  opportunity  to  salute  once  again  your 
nbution  to  Germany  and  the  cause  of 
dom. 

ou  assumed  the  burdens  of  office  at  a  most 
Jolt  and  painful  moment  in  the  history  of 
German  people— after  long,  hard  years  of 
Worship  and  devastating  war.  And  to  your 
)le  you  have  given,  by  your  wise  and  re- 
isible  leadership,  a  sense  of  national  iden- 
purpose  and  pride. 

'estern  Europe,  prior  to  your  service  as 
ncellor,  was  still  obsessed  by  bitter  and 
itional  rivalries,  hatreds  and  fears.  Today 
novement  toward  Western  European  unity 
Atlantic  Partnership,  to  which  you  have 


been  a  prime  contributor,  has  replaced  disorder 
and  dissension  with  cooperation  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  has  banished  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory the  threat  of  another  war  between  any  of 
the  Atlantic  allies.  The  relations  between  my 
country  and  yours  have  never  been  closer — and 
the  bonds  which  you  have  so  greatly  helped  to 
forge  will  endure. 

Germany  today  is  respected  by  all  free  na- 
tions as  a  champion  of  peace  and  freedom — 
for  you  have  created  in  your  own  land  a  stable, 
free  and  democratic  society  which  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  repression  still  enforced 
on  so  many  of  your  countrymen.  To  them  you 
have  given  both  help  and  hope,  rightly  refus- 
ing to  accept  as  permanent  the  unnatural  di- 
vision of  your  nation,  capital  and  people. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  more,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, your  place  in  history  is  assured  and  your 
mark  on  history  is  indelible.  The  peaceful  and 
democratic  transfer  of  power  over  which  you 
now  preside  is  symbolic  of  the  changes  you 
have  inspired;  and  I  know  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  all  Americans  in  paying  tribute  to  your  mag- 
nificent record  of  achievements  in  the  past  and 
in  wishing  you  every  happiness  and  success  in 
the  future. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  RUSK 

Press  release  533  dated  October  16 

October  15,  1963. 

Dear  Chancellor  Adenauer  :  My  colleagues 
in  the  Department  of  State  join  me  in  sending 
you  our  best  wishes  on  your  retirement.  Your 
courage,  integrity  and  leadership  have  placed 
you  among  the  great  leaders  of  the  free  world. 
You  have  led  your  nation  to  new  and  higher 
paths.  Having  come  to  your  great  responsibili- 
ties at  a  unique  time  in  history,  you  have  met 
the  great  test  which  confronted  you. 

Whenever  the  honored  name  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  is  seen  with  those  of  the 
partners  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  the  world's 
leading  free  and  democratic  nations,  we  will 
also  think  of  Konrad  Adenauer. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk 
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U.S.  Policy  Regarding  Military  Governments  in  Latin  America 


by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs x 


By  tradition  and  conviction  as  well  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  the  United  States  opposes  the  over- 
throw of  constitutional  and  popular  democratic 
governments  anywhere. 

This  is  especially  true  in  Latin  America,  with 
whose  people  we  have  such  close  historical  ties 
and  whose  aspirations  for  political  and  economic 
freedom  we  support  wholeheartedly.  More- 
over, under  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  the 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  bound 
themselves  in  a  joint  effort  for  political  and 
socio-economic  development — the  Alliance  for 
Progress — within  a  framework  of  free  and 
democratic  institutions. 

The  deviations  from  these  principles  which 
we  have  observed  in  the  two  years  since  Punta 
del  Este  have  caused  some  to  question  the  valid- 
ity of  the  principles  of  the  charter  and  some 
impatient  cynics  to  ignore  the  progress  which 
has  been  made. 

Both  the  impatient  idealists  and  the  defeatist 
cynics  ignore  the  realities  of  rising  nationalism ; 
the  anxieties  caused  by  social  revolution;  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
old  value  systems ;  the  threat  to  the  established 
order  brought  on  by  the  new;  and  finally  the 
strain  which  rapid  social  and  economic  change 
places  on  fragile  political  institutions. 

In  short,  there  is  a  temptation  to  measure 
current  events  not  against  historical  reality  and 
substantive  progress,  but  against  somewhat 
theoretical  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  men 
should  and  do  operate  in  a  complex  world. 

1  Statement  written  by  Mr.  Martin  especially  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  published  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  Oct.  6. 


We  all  have  respect  for  motherhood  and  abl 
sin.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  wh 
motherhood  has  prospered,  so  has  sin.  In 
increasingly  nationalistic  world  of  soverei 
states,  a  U.S.  frown  doesn't  deter  others  frc 
committing  what  we  consider  to  be  political  si] 
And  as  we  are  pretty  nationalistic  ourselves  a] 
rightfully  proud  of  our  great  successes,  we  son 
times  find  this  fact  frustrating. 

Our  task  has  only  begun  when  we  have  stat 
our  position.  The  real  issue  is  how,  under  t 
conditions  of  the  present-day  world,  we  can  a 
sist  the  peoples  of  other  sovereign  nations 
develop  stable  political  institutions  and  he 
them  strengthen  their  beliefs  in  these  instit 
tions  so  as  to  make  them  effective  against  bru 
force. 

In  Latin  America  there  are  very  few  wl 
would  argue  as  a  matter  of  principle  for  violei 
overthrow  of  constitutional  regimes.  Most  < 
those  who  support  or  accept  coups  d'etat  woul 
simply  maintain  that  their  particular  case  ws 
surrounded  by  unique  circumstances.  This 
the  "yes,  but"  argument. 

Genuine  concern  with  an  overturn  of  the  e 
tablished  order,  fear  of  left-wing  extremisn 
frustration  with  incompetence  in  an  era  of  gre; 
and  rising  expectations,  and  a  sheer  desire  fc 
power  are  all  formidable  obstacles  to  stable,  cor 
stitutional  government — especially  in  count™ 
where  the  traditional  method  of  transferring  p( 
litical  power  has  been  by  revolution  or  cou 
d'etat.  In  most  of  Latin  America  there  is  s 
little  experience  with  the  benefits  of  politica 
legitimacy  that  there  is  an  insufficient  body  o 
opinion,  civil  or  military,  which  has  any  reasoi 
to  know  its  value  and  hence  defend  it. 
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No  two  countries  are  alike,  but  in  general  we 
eel  that  in  order  to  enlarge  their  experience  of 
■gitimacy,  and  thus  their  respect  for  it,  we  must 
•rengthen  in  each  society  the  power  of  the 
ducated  middle  class  with  a  stake  in  the  coun- 
ry,  and  hence  in  peace  and  order  and  democracy 
or  all  the  people.  This  is  in  fact  what  the 
Jliance  for  Progress  is  all  about — it  is  as  much 
socio-political  revolution  as  it  is  an  economic 
ne. 

he  Role  of  the  Military  and  the  Civilian 

As  societies  come  to  have  more  respect  for 
institutional  civilian  governments  with  wide 
opular  support,  these  governments  will  no 
)nger  be  easy  targets  for  military  coups.  But 
)  tip  the  balance  even  more  in  favor  of  estab- 
shed  civilian  governments,  we  also  must  assist 
le  military  to  assume  the  more  constructive 
eacetime  role  of  maintaining  internal  security 
ad  working  on  civic  action  programs.  The 
.tter  are  especially  valuable  in  identifying 
lem  with  the  problems  and  goals  of  the  civilian 
opulation. 

Even  in  the  United  States  we  argue  about 
le  areas  of  national  policy  in  which  the  mili- 
•ry  have  a  rightful  voice.  In  Latin  America 
e  cannot  aim  to  reduce  them  to  impotence  in 
ie  national  life — rather  it  is  a  problem  of  ac- 
ptance  of  a  mission  in  support  of  legitimate 
wernments  against  subversion  from  extrem- 
ts  of  both  right  and  left,  whose  threat  of  force 
ust  be  met  by  force.  There  must  be  military 
irticipation  in  the  formulation  of  some  na- 
snal  policies;  they  cannot  be  excluded  alto- 
■ther. 

I  should  net  wish  this  emphasis  on  the  need 
r  the  military  to  acquire  a  new  and  somewhat 
ore  limited  role  in  political  life  to  be  read 
a  downgrading  of  the  real  contribution  they 
.ve  made  to  political  freedom  and  stability  in 
any  countries.  Peron  in  Argentina,  Perez 
menez  in  Venezuela,  and  Eojas  Pinilla  in  Co- 
mbia  were  all  military  dictators  who  were 
rown  out  with  the  help  of  their  own  military 
the  1950's.  And  the  two  worst  dictators  to- 
y  in  Latin  America,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
t  military  men  and  were  able  to  consolidate 
jir  power  only  by  reducing  the  regular  mili- 
ry  forces  to  impotence. 


Nor  are  the  military  universal  supporters  of 
those  who  oppose  change  as  represented  by  the 
programs  of  the  Alliance.  Governments  con- 
trolled by  the  military  have  overseen  the  elec- 
tion to  power  this  year  in  Argentina  and  Peru 
of  two  of  the  most  progressive  regimes  either 
country  has  ever  had.  This  year  in  Ecuador 
and  Guatemala  military  regimes  have  an- 
nounced reform  programs  of  substantial  im- 
portance. 

Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  facts  remain — 
military  coups  thwart  the  will  of  the  people, 
destroy  political  stability  and  the  growth  of  the 
tradition  of  respect  for  democratic  constitu- 
tions, and  nurture  Communist  opposition  to 
their  tyranny.  Moreover,  the  military  often 
show  little  capacity  for  effective  government, 
which  is  a  political  rather  than  military  job. 

What  the  United  States  Can  Do 

Apart  from  our  and  the  Alliance's  vigorous 
long-term  efforts  to  eliminate  the  political  vac- 
uums on  the  civilian  side  which  invite  military 
action,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  train  the  mili- 
tary in  their  most  valuable  role,  what  can  the 
United  States  do  in  the  case  of  specific  threats 
or  coups  which  nevertheless  come  ? 

Unless  there  is  intervention  from  outside  the 
hemisphere  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy,  the  use  of  military  force  involving 
the  probability  of  U.S.  soldiers  killing  the  citi- 
zens of  another  country  is  not  to  be  ordered 
lightly. 

Nor  can  we,  as  a  practical  matter,  create  effec- 
tive democracy  by  keeping  a  man  in  office 
through  use  of  economic  pressure  or  even  mili- 
tary force  when  his  own  people  are  not  willing 
to  fight  to  defend  him.  A  democracy  depend- 
ent on  outside  physical  support  of  this  kind  is 
a  hollow  shell  which  has  no  future.  The  people 
had  better  start  over  again.  Moreover,  once 
outside  military  support  is  used  it  may  prove 
hard  to  withdraw.  We  have  seen  in  this  cen- 
tury— in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Kepublic,  and 
Nicaragua — how  politically  unproductive  mili- 
tary occupations  are,  even  when  carried  out  with 
the  best  of  intentions. 

We  must  use  our  leverage  to  keep  these  new 
regimes  as  liberal  and  considerate  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  as  possible.     In  addition,  we 
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must  support  and  strengthen  the  civilian  com- 
ponents against  military  influences  and  press 
for  new  elections  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  these 
countries  once  again  may  experience  the  bene- 
fits of  democratic  legitimacy.  Depending  upon 
the  circumstances,  our  leverage  is  sometimes 
great,  sometimes  small. 

One  should  not  underestimate  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  U.S.  and  Alliance  policies 
I  have  described.  They  are  accomplishments 
that  have  truly  enhanced  the  long-term  pros- 
pects of  the  Alliance. 

In  Argentina  the  military  walked  up  the  hill 
a  number  of  times  to  look  at  the  green  pastures 
of  full  military  control  and  the  power  and  per- 
quisites that  would  go  with  it.  Each  time  a 
combination  of  wiser  heads  in  the  military, 
along  with  more  and  more  confident  civilian 
leaders  who  were  strongly  buttressed  by  U.S. 
diplomatic  support  and  aid  programs,  turned 
them  back.  The  elections  were  held  on  sched- 
ule. 

In  Peru  the  1-year  rule  of  the  junta  was 
about  the  most  respectful  of  civil  liberties,  most 
progressive  in  its  policies,  and  quickest  to  give 
up  its  power  peacefully  in  the  history  of  Latin 
American  military  regimes.  Here  again  the 
strong  stand  taken  by  the  United  States  prior 
to  recognition  helped  to  secure  public  commit- 
ments, and  followthrough,  from  the  junta  to 
pursue  liberal  policies— liberal,  of  course,  only 
for  a  military  dictatorship. 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  of  the  Ecuadoran 
junta,  which  is  governing  through  an  able  and 
representative  civilian  cabinet  and  generally 
without  repression  of  civil  liberties. 

In  every  case  mentioned  there  has  been  a 
novel  and  notable  absence  of  reprisals  against 
the  leaders  of  the  ousted  regimes.  The  firing 
squads  or  prison  guards,  so  characteristic  of 
earlier  political  upheavals  in  Latin  America, 
have  been  eschewed.  This  restraint  can  be 
credited  to  the  progress  Latin  America  has  been 
making  under  the  Alliance  and  to  U.S.  influ- 
ences, brought  to  bear  through  all  the  means 
open  to  us,  to  produce  moderation  and  a  prompt 
return  to  constitutional  and  democratic  regimes. 

I  fear  there  are  some  who  will  accuse  me  of 
having  written  an  apologia  for  coups.  I  have 
not.    They  are  to  be  fought  with  all  the  means 


we  have  available.  Rather  I  would  prote 
that  I  am  urging  the  rejection  of  the  thesis  < 
the  French  philosophers  that  democracy  can  1 
legislated — established  by  constitutional  fiat. 

I  am  insisting  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  notio 
that  democracy  is  a  living  thing  which  mm 
have  time  and  soil  and  sunlight  in  which  t 
grow.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  create  thes 
favorable  conditions,  and  we  can  do  and  ha* 
done  much. 

But  we  cannot  simply  create  the  plant  an 
give  it  to  them;  it  must  spring  from  seed 
planted  in  indigenous  soil. 


Protocol  and  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Affairs 

by  Angler  Biddle  Duke 
Chief  of  Protocol l 


For  the  past  33  months  I  have  been  planning 
programing,  and  managing  the  meetings  be 
tween  the  President  of  the  United  States  anc 
nearly  80  world  leaders:  emperors,  presidents 
kings,  and  prime  ministers.  Sitting  in  on  these 
meetings  and  the  association  with  the  partici- 
pants has  probably  been  the  most  illuminating 
experience  of  my  life.  It  has  given  me  an  un- 
equaled  vista  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
at  the  highest  level. 

As  my  office  thinks  through  the  objectives  of 
each  such  visit  months  in  advance,  as  we  guide 
chiefs  of  state  through  their  press  relations,  as 
we  arrange  every  facet  of  their  movements  in 
this  country,  as  we  coordinate  the  silent  but 
remarkable  problems  of  security,  what  a  blow  it 
is  to  find  in  the  papers  here  and  around  the 
country  that  the  Chief  of  Protocol  is  the  State 
Department's  version  of  Emily  Post ! 

By  way  of  underlining  just  how  unique  these 
experiences  can  be,  let  me  point  out  that  on 
several  occasions  in  the  past  3  years  the  only 
other  person  present  during  the  talks  between 

1  Address  made  before  the  Publicity  Club  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111.,  on  Oct.  9  (press  release  513  dated  Oct.  8; 
as-delivered  text). 
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u>  President  and  the  visiting  decisionmaker 
us  boon  the  protocol  chief.  Relationships 
.ith  the  President's  guest  are  also  often  unique. 
'hey  are  always  rewarding  or  at  least  reveal- 
ig  in  one  way  or  another,  and  they  are,  by  the 
ature  of  the  assignment,  close. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Last  week  I  had  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  picking  up  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  in  Addis  Ababa  and  bringing  him  and 
is  delegation  to  Washington.2  On  the  way,  he 
>ked  me  to  land  our  Air  Force  plane  in 
Lhartoum  so  that  he  could  meet  briefly  with 
ie  President  of  the  Sudan.  Emperor  Haile 
elassie  descended  the  steps  at  the  airport 
here  he  was  met  by  President  Abboud,  who 
lrned  on  seeing  me  and  exclaimed :  "Why,  it's 
embassador  Duke.  If  I  had  known  you  were 
aning  I  would  have  brought  you  a  present !" 
[y  sole  relationship  with  the  Sudanese  Chief 
f  State  had  been  during  his  official  visit  to 
fashington  over  2  full  years  ago.  I  must  add 
lat  he  sent  on  board  the  plane  as  we  left  two 
nail  elephants  carved  in  wood.  That  little 
usode  did  not  hurt  my  standing  with  Haile 
elassie  at  the  outset  of  his  visit,  I  can  assure 

3U. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  my  point  concerning 
ie  value,  the  benefits,  to  the  American  people 

these  visits  to  our  shores  of  official  guests. 
s  a  "traffic  manager"  for  this  kind  of  diplo- 
acy,  I  have  been  able  to  observe  suspicions  dis- 
lve.  fears  dispelled,  friends  reassured,  op- 
raents  disarmed  or  even  persuaded.  This  pol- 
y  of  top-level  confrontation  is  a  success.  I 
ish  it  could  be  a  specifically  demonstrable  one, 
it  I  know  that  history  will  so  record  it.    All 

us  know  the  value,  the  worth,  of  personal 
mmunication  in  our  own  lives.  You  who 
al  with  the  communication  of  ideas  under- 
ind  that  at  least  as  important  as  the  idea  is 
e  man  expressing  it. 

In  this  world  of  many  revolutions  the  revolu- 
►n  of  rising  mobility,  as  Secretary  [of  Com- 
jrce  Luther  H.]  Hodges  calls  it,  has  enabled 
y  men  to  confer  with  one  another  at  key 
>ments.  The  prestige  of  the  United  States 
d  its  Government  has  had  the  effect  of  polar- 
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izing  the  leadership  of  well  over  half  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  the  form  of  visits  to  Wash- 
ington in  less  than  3  years.  In  fact  it  has  been 
half  seriously  observed  that  to  prove  true  sov- 
ereignty a  now  nation's  leader  must  run  up  the 
new  flag,  take  the  oath  of  office,  and  visit  with 
President  Kennedy. 

Conversely,  let's  look  at  the  opposition. 
Chairman  Khrushchev  obviously  understands 
the  usefulness  of  making  as  well  as  receiving 
visits,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  visits  he  has 
made  and  the  many  chiefs  of  state  he  has  in- 
vited to  Moscow.  Apropos  of  his  Russian  trip, 
the  King  of  Afghanistan  told  me  of  one  curious 
aftereffect  of  a  visit  to  his  own  country.  He 
was  out  shooting  with  Khrushchev  in  the 
Crimea  and  successfully  felled  a  deer  at  very 
long  range.  The  Communist  leader  admiringly 
asked  to  see  the  King's  gun,  and  there  on  the 
wooden  stock  was  emblazoned  the  gold  Presi- 
dential seal  and  a  dated  plaque  marking  the  gift 
as  a  memento  of  the  visit  to  Afghanistan  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

Traditional  Form  off  State  Visits 

I  have  studied  the  form  of  state  visits  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  know  the  care,  the  courtesy, 
and  the  thought  devoted  to  them.  The  Rus- 
sians have  one  important  variation  which  may 
be  worth  noting.  The  state  guest  is  met  in 
Moscow,  where  he  remains  a  day  or  two  for  the 
negotiating  sessions,  and  then  usually  takes  a 
tour  of  a  week  or  so  around  the  U.S.S.R.  Be- 
fore departure  he  returns  to  the  capital  for  a 
final  session,  and  he  returns  home  with  the 
words  of  Khrushchev's  farewell  as  his  last  mem- 
ory of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  the  Washington  portion  of  the  visit  and 
the  meetings  with  the  President  come  first,  and 
the  swing  around  the  country  is  climaxed  by  a 
stay  in  New  York  and  an  address  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  when  in  ses- 
sion. 

We  have  given  some  thought  to  reversing  that 
order,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make  changes. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  each  head  of  state, 
as  represented  by  his  ambassador  here,  virtually 
insists  on  the  same  level  and  type  of  treatment 
as  his  predecessors.    I  will  give  you  an  exam- 
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pie.  For  over  a  year  my  office  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  elimination  of  the  need  for  airport 
arrival  ceremonies.  The  air  traffic  noises  and 
the  wasteful  time  consumed  going  back  and 
forth  impelled  us  to  the  idea  of  a  helicopter 
arrival  on  the  White  House  lawn.  Such  a  cere- 
mony would  be  more  beautiful  and  impressive 
and  most  convenient  for  the  President. 

We  worked  out  the  details,  received  final  ap- 
proval, but  no  guest  was  willing  to  accept  the 
new  plan.  I  thought  I  had  a  customer  in  the 
President  of  one  small  but  most  friendly  land, 
and  I  carefully  outlined  to  his  ambassador  the 
advantages  of  having  the  visit  long  remembered 
for  inaugurating  a  new  tradition.  "No,  my 
friend,"  he  replied,  "I  must  refuse  to  permit  my 
country  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  first  to  be 
downgraded  in  not  having  your  President  come 
to  the  airport." 

No  amount  of  explaining  that  the  airport  was 
in  Maryland  and  that  this  would  be  the  initial 
point  of  arrival  in  Washington  could  move 
him,  and  I  never  succeeded  in  changing  until  a 
curious  event  occurred.  A  new  nation  suddenly 
became  independent,  and  its  head  was  invited 
to  Washington  for  a  1-day  visit.  There  had 
not  yet  been  time  to  appoint  an  ambassador 
here;  therefore,  I  made  the  arrangements  uni- 
laterally. It  was  a  beautiful  fall  day  on  the 
south  lawn;  the  magnificent  honor  guard  of 
troops  in  dress  uniform,  the  flags  of  the  50 
States,  the  red  carpet  stretching  across  the  grass 
to  a  raised  platform,  all  fused  in  a  setting  fit  to 
shake  the  resolve  of  the  most  hardened  tradi- 
tionalist. The  watchful  diplomatic  corps  ob- 
served for  the  first  time  a  successful,  splendid 
ceremony.  From  that  moment  on  we  have 
never  looked  back,  and  President  Kennedy 
never  returned  to  the  airport. 

Not  everything  has  been  so  successful.  After 
a  year  or  so  in  office  a  widely  circulated  weekly 
magazine  did  a  cover  story  on  my  views  of  the 
10  most  recommended  places  in  the  United 
States  for  Presidential  guests.  I  had  co- 
operated most  enthusiastically,  naming,  as  I  re- 
call, Williamsburg,  Los  Angeles,  TVA,  Seattle, 
Colorado  Springs,  Boston,  Charleston,  West 
Point,  Washington,  and  Detroit.  It  was  a  dis- 
aster. The  magazine  claimed  a  circulation  of 
26  million,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  virtually 


a  million  angry  letters,  telegrams,  and  merssag 
poured  in  on  the  State  Department  for  monl 
I  had  to  explain  to  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  th 
his  great  city  needed  no  recommendation  fro 
me;  guests  insisted  on  coming  here  at  their  ov 
request.  I  was  threatened  by  Congressmen;  ( 
least  one  Governor  complained  directly  to  tl 
White  House,  and  I  don't  think  enough  watt 
has  flowed  under  the  bridge  to  make  it  safe  f< 
me  to  go  back  to  New  Orleans. 

Governors'  Advisory  Committees 

But  out  of  this  calamity  came  the  idea  of  e 
tablishing  a  nationwide  network  of  Governor 
advisory  committees,  which  would  be  in  a  pos 
tion  to  advise  traveling  diplomats  and  state 
men  through  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Protoo 
of  the  assets  available  in  each  of  their  State 
The  plan  had  the  additional  virtue  of  puttin 
us  in  direct  contact  with  almost  every  Govei 
nor's  office,  and  this  has  been  most  useful  i 
many  cases  involving  distinguished  guests  i 
unpleasant  but  very  real  incidents  of  racis: 
discrimination. 

Traditionally  protocol  has  been  the  apologj 
making  agency  of  the  State  Department  in  sue 
matters,  but  since  1961  we  have  made  it  a  polic; 
to  plan  trips  around  the  country  so  as  to  avoi< 
incidents  if  at  all  possible.  The  Governors 
offices  have  cooperated  to  such  an  extent  thai 
with  proper  preparation,  a  diplomat  can  no^ 
travel  without  fear  in  all  but  a  few  States 
The  day  may  someday  come  when  leaders  fror 
any  part  of  the  world  can  travel  in  safety  any 
where  in  this  country.  Just  about  half  of  ou: 
Washington  diplomatic  corps,  from  110  nations 
come  from  Africa  and  Asia,  and  you  can  wel 
understand  the  effect  on  them  and  their  policies 
toward  us  of  living  under  the  menace  of  in 
suiting  incidents.  Even  in  our  nation's  Capita 
today  it  is  not  safe  for  some  diplomats  to  gft 
out  and  look  for  an  apartment  without  first  re- 
questing the  assistance  of  my  office. 

I  should  point  out  as  well  that  the  face  of  the 
State  Department  is  so  often  the  one  presented 
by  the  Protocol  Office,  and  that  face  must  b< 
representative.  Consequently  we  have  among 
our  top  officers  members  of  many  racial  and  re- 
ligious groups  from  all  over  the  country.   Simi- 
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■irly,  on  White  House  and  State  Department 
met  lists  for  which  we  are  responsible,  every 
lenient  of  the  American  community  is  con- 
istently  and  methodically  sought  out. 


* 


President's  Guest  House 


We  are  responsible  as  well  for  the  adminis- 
•ation  and  maintenance  of  Blair  House,  the 
'resident's  guest  house.  My  wife  has  taken  a 
orking  interest  in  this  historic  home,  which  is 
ndergoing  a  physical  underpinning  and  a 
radual  restoration. 

Located  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  diagonally 
?ross  from  the  White  House,  this  distinguished 
•sidence  dates  back  to  1824.    It  was  built  for 
le  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  subse- 
lently  sold  to  Dr.  Blair,  who  was  a  journalist, 
was  here  that  Eobert  E.  Lee  was  offered  com- 
and  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
ivil    War.      President    Truman    lived    and 
orked  in  Blair  House  for  over  4  years  during 
e  reconstruction  of  the  White  House,  and 
om  an  upstairs  window  he  looked  down  on  the 
ooting  of  White  House  guard  Leslie  Coffelt, 
to  died   protecting  his  chief   from   Puerto 
can  nationalists  bent  on  entering  the  house  to 
sassinate   him.     The    residence    was   closed 
>wn  this  summer  to  install  air  conditioning, 
fireproof  wiring  system,  new  kitchen,  addi- 
»nal  bathrooms,  and  structural  strengthening. 
From  that  point  on  a  newly  formed  Blair 
>use  Fine  Arts  Committee  under  the  honor- 
7  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  takes  over 
supervise  the  furnishing  of  the  interior  in  a 
inner  worthy  of  its  past.    Their  mission  is  to 
sit  contributions  of  specific  objects  such  as 
Georgian  paneled  dining  room  donated  by 
ngressman   [Peter]   Frelinghuysen  of  New 
ley  and  his  family.    Cabinet  wives  have  be- 
ne interested,  and  each  one  has  a  project  in 
i  house.    One  of  the  most  interesting  to  me  is 
s.  [Stewart  L.]  Udall's  work  in  the  library. 
b  is  collecting  works  of  United  States  authors 
nultiple  copies,  with  the  idea  of  encouraging 
iting  world  leaders  to  take  the  books  back 
ne  with  them — spreading  the  word,  so  to 
ak. 

Lnother  way  of  telling  the  American  story  is 
ough  films.    The  Protocol  Office  cooperates 


with  USIA  [U.S.  Information  Agency]  in  its 
task  of  making  films  for  overseas  in  such  spe- 
cific ways  as  including  program  suggestions 
which  would  provide  important  visual  back- 
ground. During  President  Tito's  visit,  at  Ed 
Murrow's  suggestion,  we  plan  to  include  a 
housing  development  on  his  itinerary  so  that 
Yugoslavs  will  later  be  able  to  see  the  American 
style  in  such  things  through  the  eyes  of  the 
visitor.  A  film,  usually  in  color,  is  made  on 
every  state  visit,  and  they  have  a  guaranteed 
distribution  in  the  guest's  country.  In  Khar- 
toum I  was  told  that  the  Arabic  version  of 
President  Abboud's  visit  2  years  ago  was  still 
being  shown  from  time  to  time  in  the  Sudan. 

I  won't  bore  you  with  all  our  other  activities, 
but  just  let  me  mention  that  we  are  responsible 
for  the  accreditation  of  all  ambassadors  and 
consuls  in  the  United  States,  for  the  exercise  of 
their  privileges  and  immunities,  particularly 
regarding  such  legal  matters  as  entry  through 
customs,  tax  exemptions,  and  the  like.  We  are 
also  deeply  interested  and  concerned  with  the 
negotiation  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  con- 
sular conventions,  some  of  which  are  presently 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification.  When  inter- 
national conventions  are  held  on  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  matters,  such  as  the  1961 
Conference  on  Diplomatic  Eelations  and  the 
1963  Congress  on  Consular  Eelations,  both  held 
in  Vienna,  we  are  there  at  work. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  for  the 
first  time  I  have  a  permanent  public  affairs  offi- 
cer attached  to  my  staff.  David  Waters'  pri- 
mary job  is  to  work  with  the  foreign  and 
American  correspondents  traveling  with  the 
President's  guests  to  assure  them  of  adequate 
coverage  and  facilities.  Next  week,  here  in 
Chicago,  Dave  and  I  will  be  back  again  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  [Sean  F.  Le- 
mass],  who  is  repaying  the  Irish  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  last  June. 

I  don't  know  whether  all  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  State  Department  protocol  is  associated 
with  in  your  mind.  I  hope  it  is,  but  I  doubt  it. 
When  I  first  reported  for  indoctrination  after 
Christmas  in  1960,  my  predecessor  told  me  that 
the  two  least  valued  posts  in  Government  were 
his  and  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  consider  his  observation  still  valid. 
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But  in  my  mind  the  worst  thing  about  the  post 
is  its  name.  Can  it  ever  convey  a  sense  of  use- 
fulness, of  efficiency,  of  a  purposeful,  demo- 
cratic attitude  ?  We  have  tried  to  think  up  new 
titles  for  the  job,  but  I  can  report  resignation 
on  that  front  as  well.  This  post  will  probably 
just  have  to  speak  for  itself  in  the  future  as  it 
does  today.  If  the  compensations  do  not  lie  in 
public  estimation,  then  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  do  in  the  content  of  the  assignment  and 
the  day-to-day  work  in  and  around  the  very 
core  of  this  country's  power  structure. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  late  that  we  are 
changing  protocol  faster  than  at  any  other 
previous  time.    That  is  in  many  ways  a  grati- 


fying comment  and  essentially  true,  but  at 
same  time  we  are  pledged  to  retaining  the 
during  values  of  the  great  traditions  of 
democratic  society. 

It  might  interest  you  in  this  respect  to  hea 
a  letter  written  to  President  George  Washi 
ton  on  January  24, 1790,  by  Gouverneur  Mo 
of  New  York.  The  passage  reads :  "I  thin 
of  very  great  importance  to  fix  the  taste  of 
country  properly,  and  I  think  your  example1 
go  far  in  that  respect.  It  is  therefore  my  v 
that  everything  about  you  should  be  subsf 
tially  good  and  majestically  plain ;  made  to 
dure."  In  this  spirit  and  on  these  foundati 
we  make  our  changes. 


The  Citizen  in  a  Changing  World 


by  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


My  subject,  which  is  the  changing  world  in 
which  we  live,  seems  especially  appropriate  to- 
day. On  this  day  471  years  ago,  I  need  hardly 
remind  you,  an  Italian  navigator,  with  Spanish 
ships  and  a  Spanish  crew,  landed  on  an  island 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Columbus'  persistence  and  daring,  we  might 
not  be  here.  And  I  like  to  remember  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  faith  and  support  of  a 
woman — Spain's  Queen  Isabella — Columbus 
might  never  have  left  Spain. 

Columbus'  voyage  changed  the  world  of  his 
day.  It  began  the  great  era  of  discovery.  It 
opened  islands  and  continents  previously  un- 
known, or  hardly  known,  to  colonization  by 
Europeans.  Now  we  are  witnessing  the  dawn 
of  a  new  age  of  national  independence  for  the 
former  colonial  peoples. 

There  are  few  colonies  left  today,  and  those 


1  Address  made  before  the  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct.  12  (press  release 
526). 


few  will  inevitably  achieve  their  independe 
in  a  matter  of  years.  Since  1943,  fifty  new 
tions  have  come  into  being.  The  Uni 
Nations  at  its  birth  in  1945  had  51  memfo 
Now  there  are  111.  Before  the  end  of  1 
a  112th,  Kenya  in  East  Africa,  will  join  tl 
ranks.  The  map  of  our  world  has  been  cha: 
ing  so  fast  that  last  month's  atlas  is  out  of  di 
But  changes  are  taking  place  which  are  e1 
more  fundamental.  Side  by  side  with  this  ] 
litical  revolution,  an  economic  and  social  re 
lution  is  under  way — what  is  often  called 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations."  Ale 
with  freedom  from  foreign  control,  the  imp- 
erished  masses  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  La 
America,  too,  are  beginning  to  demand  freed 
from  want,  hunger,  and  disease — those  f reedo 
for  which  we  fought  the  great  war  of  the  1941 
People  long  landless,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  a 
uneducated  are  demanding  a  share  in  the  bet 
life  which  a  new  technology  makes  possil 
People  silent  for  centuries  are  making  the 
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heard.  The  immediate  effect  of  their 
nkening  is  upheaval  -sometimes  violent  up- 
•aval,  as  the  old  social  and  economic  order 
rists  the  new. 

CShange  is  not  confined  to  the  newly  develop- 
g  nat  ions.  It  is  global.  In  the  18  years  since 
e  end  of  World  War  II  we  have  seen  the 
irld's  population  increase  by  50  percent  and 
r  own  country's  population  by  more  than  a 
ird.  We  are  living  through  a  scientific  and 
•hnological  revolution  with  staggering  impli- 
tions.  We  have  built  machines  that  can  out- 
kjulate  mathematicians  and  machines  that  can 
D  a  factory  without  human  hands.  With  no 
jions  left  to  explore  on  this  planet,  we  are 
ploring  the  great  empty  spaces  around  it  and 

>on  to  explore  the  moon, 
[f  we  have  trouble  adjusting  to  the  accelerated 
ce  of  the  past  few  years,  think  how  difficult  it 
ist  be  for  a  pastoral  society  like  the  ancient 
pire  of  Ethiopia,  whose  gallant  72-year-old 
■larch  visited  Washington  last  week.2    Em- 
*or  Haile  Selassie  presides  over  a  proud,  re- 
>te.  mountainous  realm  which,  outside  of  its 
ntal  city,  has  scarcely  changed  since  the  days 
the  fabled  Prester  John.    To  catch  up  with 
i  modern  world,  it  will  have  to  leap  over  five 
six  centuries.    This  may  be  an  extreme  ex- 
ple.  for  fiercely  independent  Ethiopia  was 
ictically  cut  off  from  the  tides  of  Western 
tory  until  Mussolini  conquered  it  in  1936. 
t  other  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  will  have 
make  changes  nearly  as  radical  if  their  peo- 
are  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  development, 
I  their  leaders  are  determined  to  make  the 
nt  leap.     Their   determination   was   illus- 
ted  last  week  by  Emperor  Haile  Selassie's 
ely     and     serious-minded     granddaughter, 
ncess  Ruth,  who  spent  her  time  in  Washing- 
exploring  adult   education   and  literacy- 
ming  methods  to  apply  in  the  mass  pro- 
m  she  directs  at  home. 
'rincesses  may  be  a  diminishing  breed,  but 
se  who  are  left  are  adapting  themselves  to 
demands  of  a  new  world.    Another  exam- 
is  Princess  Ashraf,  sister  of  the  Shah  of 
Q,  an  ardent  supporter  of  women's  rights 
i  an  untiring  worker  for  their  emancipation. 
l  striking  change,  among  those  taking  place 
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in  our  time,  is  thus  the  changing  status  of 
women.  This  century  has  been  called  by  many 
names— for  example,  "the  century  of  the  com- 
mon man"— but  it  could  as  well  be  called  the 
century  of  the  woman,  common  or  uncommon. 
The  emergence  of  women  to  play  an  important 
part  in  professional,  public,  and  political  life 
has  occurred  within  the  past  60  years. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  outstanding 
women  in  every  century  and  in  many  lands. 
But  in  most  countries  they  were  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  even  in  nations  which  claimed 
to  be  socially  advanced.  It  is  also  true  that  in 
many  countries  women  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence behind  the  scenes,  or  even  behind  the 
throne,  and  that  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa 
they  have  long  controlled  important  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Nonetheless,  the  emergence  of 
women  into  the  public  light  of  day  in  the  past 
two  or  three  generations  has  been  impressive. 

Sometimes  we  in  the  West  have  to  remind 
ourselves  how  recent  this  change  is.  In  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  we  now  take  for 
granted  higher  education  for  all  our  girls  who 
want  it  and  are  qualified;  but  our  grand- 
mothers, and  especially  our  grandfathers,  did 
not  take  it  for  granted.  As  recently  as  1880, 
American  men  were  protesting  that  higher 
education  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  frail  sex.  The  first  undertaking 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  was  a  survey  which  proved  that  women 
were  not  invalided  by  exposure  to  the  germs 
of  higher  learning. 

There  are  few  countries  now  where  new,  or 
larger,  educational  opportunities  are  not  open- 
ing to  women.  With  the  relaxation  of  tradi- 
tional bans  against  work  outside  the  home, 
many  women  have  taken  employment  and  have 
acquired  economic  rights  and  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal independence  previously  denied  them. 
They  are  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  the 
professions — in  law,  education,  nursing,  social 
welfare,  and  government  service. 

In  the  field  of  political  rights,  the  changed 
status  of  women  has  been  phenomenal.  Of  the 
111  members  of  the  United  Nations,  only  9  do 
not  yet  allow  women  to  vote — and  2  of  them 
do  not  allow  men  to  vote  either.  New  Zealand 
gave  women  the  vote  70  years  ago;  American 
women  won  it  just  over  40  years  ago.    But  in 
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most  countries  this  advance  has  been  achieved 
since  1945.  In  many  cases  it  came  as  due  recog- 
nition of  women's  part  in  national  struggles  for 
independence. 

The  most  recent  nation  to  give  women  the 
vote  is  Iran,  where  they  first  voted  in  March 
of  this  year,  in  a  local  election,  by  last-minute 
imperial  fiat.  The  whole  idea  was  so  new  to 
most  of  them  that  sound  trucks  were  used  to 
urge  the  unaccustomed  feminine  voters  to  the 
polls,  and  police  were  on  hand  to  explain  the 
complexities  of  marking  ballots.  Last  month 
Iranian  women  not  only  voted  in  a  national 
election ;  they  elected  six  women  deputies  to  the 
parliament.  The  implications  of  this  granting 
of  the  franchise  are  tremendous,  and  full  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

Changes  in  the  status  of  women  are  taking 
place  over  a  vast  area,  in  many  continents  and 
countries.  The  rate  of  change  varies  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  within  countries,  de- 
pending on  history,  religion,  tradition,  local 
attitudes ;  on  whether  the  area  is  urban  or  rural ; 
isolated  or  open  and  susceptible  to  influences 
from  outside.  But  even  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive Moslem  nations,  perhaps  the  most  closed 
of  societies,  the  winds  of  change  are  blowing. 

There  was  an  interesting  illustration  of  this 
in  Yemen  a  short  while  back,  before  the  Ee- 
public  was  established.  When  the  United 
States  opened  a  legation  in  Yemen  about  5 
years  ago,  the  only  schools  were  Koranic  schools, 
open  only  to  boys.  The  wife  of  our  charge 
d'affaires  organized  a  few  classes  in  her  house 
for  her  own  children  and  other  children  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Within  3  months  a  Yemeni 
Government  official  came  to  her  and  begged  her 
to  take  his  three  daughters  into  her  school. 
These  three  were  followed  by  more  Yemeni 
children,  both  boys  and  girls.  The  first  Yemeni 
father's  explanation  for  entering  his  daughters 
was  illuminating.  He  said:  "Unless  our  chil- 
dren, especially  our  girls,  can  be  assured  a 
modern  education,  our  country  has  no  future. 
We  know  that  the  Middle  Eastern  countries 
which  have  progressed  in  the  last  50  years  are 
those  where  schools  have  been  established  and 
where  eventually  women  have  been  allowed  to 
learn  as  well  as  men." 

The  reasons  for  the  changing  status  of  women 
are  many  and  complex.    One  is  the  reason  given 


by  the  Yemeni  official.  The  leaders  of  many  o 
the  developing  countries  realize  that  a  moder 
nation  cannot  exist  with  a  backward  femal 
population.  If  they  are  to  develop  their  vt 
sources,  they  need  all  their  man-  and  woman 
power,  and  they  need  it  trained.  Recently  th 
President  of  one  of  the  African  nations  mad 
the  point  in  forceful  terms:  ".  .  .  Africa: 
progress  will  be  impossible  and  unattainable  s 
long  as  the  African  woman  is  not  emancipated, 
he  declared.  "The  emancipation  of  the  woma 
is  imperative,  an  essential  condition  and  tb 
decisive  basis  for  the  transformation  of  the  lh 
ing  conditions  of  a  people." 

There  is  also  an  element  of  national  prid< 
Officials  from  the  newly  independent  nation 
of  Africa,  for  example,  who  have  visited  mor 
developed  countries  are  impressed  with  the  ca 
pability  of  the  women.  They  are  quick  to  gras 
that  a  capable,  "evolved"  female  population  is ; 
characteristic  of  development;  therefore  the; 
want  it  at  home.  There  is,  too,  a  more  persona 
and  private  source  of  pressure  for  the  emergenc 
of  women — or  at  least  for  their  education — tha 
is  the  boredom  of  the  younger  educated  mei 
with  uneducated  wives. 

The  major  pressures  for  the  emergence  o 
women  come  from  the  women  themselves — fron 
their  own  awareness  that  a  better  life  is  possibl 
for  them,  from  their  own  need  to  fulfill  thei 
own  potential.  Women  are  part  of  the  "revolu 
tion  of  rising  expectations."  They  are  coming 
to  realize  that  they  don't  have  to  starve,  or  losi 
their  babies,  or  be  illiterate.  They  have  dis 
covered  that  other  women — in  Europe,  or  tb 
United  States — have  more  education,  mor< 
status  and  independence,  more  voice  in  the  com 
munity  and  in  the  nation.  They  are  tired,  as  ai 
East  African  woman  put  it,  "of  being  led  lik< 
mules  by  our  men." 

They  are  beginning  to  cast  off  their  social  in 

difference  and  to  take  part  in  civic  and  socia 

activity.    They  are  forming  organizations  foi 

self -improvement  and  self-education.    Recentlj 

we  received  a  newspaper  report  on  one  of  thest 

organizations,     the    Council    of    Women    oi 

Uganda.    The  reporter  summed  up  its  signifi 

cance  in  these  sentences : 

A  quiet  revolution  is  being  fought  in  Uganda.  And 
without  firing  a  shot,  the  revolutionaries  are  winning 
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he  battle  hands  down.  For  they  are  the  women  of 
.'ganda,  and  their  battle  is  being  fought  against  hun- 
Ireds  of  years  of  male  dominance. 

They  are  determined  to  have  their  say  in  the  govern- 
ng  of  independent  Uganda,  and  they  are  equipping 
hemselves  by  learning  all  they  can.  They  know  that 
itizeii.ship  takes  time,  energy,  and  knowledge. 

One  measure  of  their  success  is  the  inclusion 
d  women  in  13  of  the  32  African  delegations 
o  this  fall's  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The 
vomen  of  Africa  are  beginning  to  make  them- 
elres  heard. 

Many  of  the  newly  independent  countries 
lave  nationwide  women's  organizations.  Pak- 
stan,  for  example,  has  its  All-Pakistan 
Somen's  Association,  which  was  founded  in 
047  to  cope  with  the  staggering  problems  of 
i  million  refugees  and  drew  many  previously 
heltered  upper  class  women  out  of  purdah  to 
ielp.  Tunisia  has  its  National  Union  of  Tuni- 
ian  Women,  responsible  for  many  of  the  coun- 
ty's social  services.  Kenya,  due  for  independ- 
006  in  December,  already  has  a  federation 
f  clubs,  appropriately  called  "Progress  of 
Vomen." 

These  emerging  women  have  discovered  that 
he  women's  club  is  a  force  for  progress,  an  in- 
trument  of  adult  education,  a  training  ground 
or  leadership.  When  the  daughters  of  Crown 
'rince  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  quietly  organized 
.  women's  club  in  Eiyadh  early  this  year,  with 
heir  father's  approval,  one  of  the  last  bastions 
f  total  male  autocracy  began  to  crumble — as 
he  Crown  Prince  and  the  princesses  were  un- 
.oubtedly  aware. 

I  stispect  it  may  be  an  open  secret  that  the 
rife  of  an  American  businessman  lent  a  f  riend- 
f  hand  in  organizing  that  club,  sharing  with 
er  Saudi  Arabian  friends  her  experience  in 
lubs  back  home.  Americans,  these  days,  are 
iving  and  working  all  over  the  world.  And 
n  American  woman  who  is  transplanted  from 
ioston  to  Bogota  or  Detroit  to  Dar-es-Salaam 
tuts  the  skills  she  acquired  at  home  at  the  serv- 
:e  of  her  new  community.  Whether  she  is  a 
usinessman's  wife  or  a  diplomat's  wife,  like 

good  guest,  she  helps  unobtrusively  with  the 
ost  country's  housework.  She  may  assist  in  a 
linic  or  hospital.  She  may  teach  English  in 
local  school.  She  may  show  a  group  of  volun- 
;ers  how  to  work  together  more  effectively, 
imply  by  doing  these  things  herself. 


She  learned  these  volunteer  skills,  of  course, 
by  belonging  to  an  American  women's  organi- 
zation— like  yours.  You  are  part  of  a  great 
American  institution.  In  my  long  years  of 
working  with  organized  women  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  acquired  a  solid  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  them.  What  they  can  accomplish, 
and  have  accomplished,  makes  me  wonder  how 
civilization  could  have  gotten  beyond  the  Stone 
Age  without  a  band  of  leopard-skin-clad  ladies 
marching  the  populace  out  of  the  caves  to  a 
Cave  Dwellers'  Community  Cleanup  Council. 

It  is  a  fact  that  American  women  through 
their  organizations  have  changed  the  faces  of 
their  communities.  They  have  seen  needs  and 
they  have  done  something  about  the  needs. 
They  have  wangled  money  for  hospitals  and 
schools  out  of  hornyhanded  businessmen,  and 
they  have  paid  part  of  the  price  out  of  their 
own  pocketbooks.  They  have  given  themselves 
in  volunteer  service  to  those  hospitals,  to  homes 
for  the  aged,  to  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill. 
You  know  this  because  you  do  all  these  things, 
and  more,  yourselves.  The  services  which 
American  women  give  voluntarily  would  cost 
millions  of  dollars  if  they  had  to  be  paid  for, 
or  might  not  be  available  at  all. 

This  kind  of  citizen  effort  is  an  old  American 
tradition.  You  may  realize  that  it  has  not  been 
a  tradition  in  many  other  countries.  Our 
American  zeal  for  joining  a  multiplicity  of 
organizations,  especially  women's  organiza- 
tions, has  long  astounded  foreigners  and  even 
amused  them.  But  this  is  a  new  era.  Just  as 
leaders  of  developing  countries  have  noticed 
a  relationship  between  national  development 
and  capable  women,  so  they  see  a  connection,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  between  capable 
women  and  women's  organizations. 

The  result  is  that  the  American  women's  vol- 
untary organization  has  become  as  much  an  ob- 
ject of  earnest  study  by  visitors  from  abroad 
as  a  Detroit  assembly  line,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  supermarkets,  or  the  public 
school  system.  A  meeting  with  a  major  Amer- 
ican women's  group  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
a  well-balanced  program  for  a  visiting  leader 
from  a  new  nation,  along  with  Niagara  Falls, 
the  Grand  Canyon,  or  Disneyland.  Some  wom- 
en leaders  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
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ica  come  to  the  United  States  expressly  to  find 
out  how  our  women  deal  with  school  problems 
through  the  PTA,  or  float  a  bond  issue,  or  raise 
money  for  a  clinic,  or  help  get  out  the  vote. 
They  want  to  see  how  we  recruit,  train,  and 
organize  volunteers  for  community  service. 

The  American  women's  groups  have  re- 
sponded warmly  to  the  visitor's  quest  for  in- 
formation. They  have  opened  their  doors  and 
their  meetings;  they  have  explained  and  dem- 
onstrated their  tecliniques.  A  number  of 
American  women's  organizations  have  added 
to  their  domestic  programs  the  raising  of  money 
to  bring  women  leaders  from  the  developing 
countries  to  the  United  States  for  study  and 
training  in  organizational  techniques. 

For  many  of  our  women's  groups,  foreign 
aid  is  a  new  frontier.  They  have  realized  that 
they  have  exportable  talents.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  helping  to  develop  civic  edu- 
cation in  some  countries  of  Latin  America.  The 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  do- 
nated scholarships  to  prepare  Latin  American 
girls  for  teaching.  Two  new  organizations,  the 
Women's  Africa  Committee  and  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  conduct  leadership-training 
seminars  for  African  and  Middle  Eastern  wom- 
en. The  National  Council  of  Catholic  W  omen 
is  now  taking  a  special  interest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  young  women  of  The  Grail  are  working 
in  community  development  programs  in  Africa. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
American  women's  organizations  are  reaching 
out  to  their  sisters  on  other  continents.  They 
are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  citizen  can 
contribute  to  our  changing  world. 

Since  this  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  the 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America  was  founded 
50  years  ago,  not  only  has  the  world  changed, 
and  the  United  States  itself,  but  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  has  greatly  changed. 
In  those  50  years  we  have  grown  from  a  young 
nation,  absorbed  in  its  own  concerns  and  hold- 
ing itself  aloof,  to  a  mature  power  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  responsi- 
bilities we  have  assumed  are  vast  and  infinitely 
complex,  and  some  are  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  individual  citizen. 
Yet  the  individual  citizen  can  play  a  part, 


and  an  important  one.  Women,  in  partic 
can  play  an  important  part.  They  have  air 
proved  it.  The  power  of  women  who  coopi 
is  limitless.  But  women  as  individuals  can 
create  a  climate  in  which  progress  can 
place. 

A  contemporary  philosopher,  Scott 
chanan,  has  eloquently  stated  my  point : 
human  individual  is  responsible  for  inju 
anywhere  in  the  universe."  To  set  the  unii 
as  the  limits  of  our  personal  responsibility 
seem  unreasonable.  But  if  we  were  to  ask 
individual  to  assume  responsibility  for  des 
with  injustice  in  his  own  community,  t 
would  surely  be  acceptance  of  our  proposi 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  g 
through  our  own  social  revolution.  It  is  a 
olution  which  aims  to  carry  out  at  last  the 
and  15th  Amendments  to  our  Constitution 
is  a  revolution  based  on  that  ringing  dec! 
tion  of  1776,  that  "all  men  are  created  e 
.  .  .  [and]  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
tain  unalienable  Rights  .  .  .  ."  As  mother; 
neighbors,  as  educators,  business  women, 
litical  leaders,  or  citizens,  we  can  be  respons 
for  insuring  justice  at  our  own  doorstep. 

We  cannot  alter,  perhaps,  what  is  goin^ 
at  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  But  in  our  w 
today,  events  in  our  own  community  affect 
only  all  of  us  but  all  of  humanity,  even  t] 
at  the  far  ends  of  the  earth. 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  last  Jum 
Frankfurt,  Germany,3  of  a  better  life  for  < 
selves  and  our  children,  said : 

To  realize  this  vision,  we  must  seek,  above  a 
world  of  peace — a  world  in  which  peoples  dwel 
gether  in  mutual  respect  .  .  .  not  a  mere  interlud< 
tween  wars  but  an  incentive  to  the  creative  enei 
of  humanity. 

Surely  women  possess  the  creative  human 
sources  of  which  President  Kennedy  sp< 
We  are  the  mothers  and  teachers,  the  heai 
tenders,  and  the  heart-healers.  We  are 
guardians  of  our  democratic  heritage.  For 
responsible,  involved,  participating  citizen, 
community  is  not  only  her  village  or  her  ci 
the  community  is  her  world — her  universe. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  22,  1963,  p.  118. 
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lorth  Pacific  Fishery  Conference 
djourns  at  Tokyo 


rATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  A.  SMITH   II 
HAIRMAN,   U.S.   DELEGATION' 

iave  just  concluded  3  weeks  of  intensive 

ons  with  delegations  of  Canada  and 
ipan  on  the  future  of  fisheries  treaty  arrange- 
mta  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  three  nations 
d  not  reach  complete  agreement  in  these  talks, 
i  view  of  the  wide  differences  which  remained 
the  end  of  the  first  round  of  discussions  at 
'■ahington  in  June,'  it  would  perhaps  have 
."i  unrealistic  to  have  expected  complete 
jeemenr  at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  progress  has  been 
ftde  m  narrowing  the  differences  of  view.  The 

ons  are  recommending  to  their  respec- 
■■  Governments  that  a  further  conference  be 
Id  next  spring,  probably  at  Ottawa.  I  per- 
nally  look  forward  with  considerable  hope 
a  resumption  of  these  talks  and  to  the  pros- 
ct  of  an  eventual   reconciliation   of  views 

g  the  three  nations. 
b  President  Kennedy  stated  on  September 
,3  shortly  before  my  departure  for  Japan,  the 
nte<l  States  believes  that  the  abstention  prin- 
>le  is  sound  and  reasonable  and  that  without 
mints  of  this  nature  the  nations  of  the  world 
uld  run  serious  risks  of  depleting  fisheries, 
s  was  our  position  at  the  meeting  in  Tokyo. 

ime  time  we  recognized  that  certain  dif- 
llties  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  present 
nidation  of  the  principle  and  to  the  lan- 
ige  of  the  present  treaty.4  For  example,  the 
panese  people  have  come  to  interpret  the 
:ity  as  an  unfair  arrangement  imposed  upon 
m  during  the  period  of  military  occupation. 
Vitli  this  in  mind,  we  submitted  at  the  Tokyo 
ference  a  new  draft  treaty.  This  new  draft 
olves  no  compromise  of  the  principles  on 
ich  we  stand  but  does,  in  my  view,  constitute 
ujor  effort  toward  enabling  the  Japanese  to 
ept  our  position. 

Released  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  on  Oct.  7. 

Svuxrny  of  June  10,  1963,  p.  914. 

for  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  30, 1963,  p.  519. 
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The  United  States  proposal  was  not  com- 
pletely acceptable  to  Japan.  However,  Japan 
was  willing  to  recognize  the  special  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  salmon  and  halibut 
stocks  of  the  eastern  North  Pacific  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  recognition  was  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  accept  substantial  restrictions  on  its 
fishing  in  this  area.  This  constituted  a  major 
departure  from  the  rigid  position  which  Japan 
took  at  the  Washington  talks. 

I  believe  that  the  discussions  have  lessened 
the  prospects  of  a  break  in  the  existing  relation- 
ships in  the  field  of  fisheries  and  that,  with  fur- 
ther patient  consideration  of  the  requirements 
of  each  country,  the  three  nations  will  ulti- 
mately reach  agreement. 

FINAL  CONFERENCE  PRESS  RELEASE 

The  second  Meeting  of  the  Parties  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fish- 
eries of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  which  began 
on  September  16,  1963,  came  to  a  close  today 
[October  7]. 

The  delegations  from  Canada,  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  giving  due  consideration  to  each 
other's  position  and  problems  clarified  at  the 
first  Meeting  held  at  Washington,  D.C.  last 
June,  continued  their  deliberations  in  a  very 
frank  and  friendly  manner  with  a  view  to  work- 
ing out  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution. 

During  the  course  of  the  Meeting  the  U.S. 
delegation  submitted  a  new  draft  Convention 
incorporating  various  modifications  to  the  Jap- 
anese draft  Convention  presented  at  the  Wash- 
ington Meeting.  The  U.S.  draft  Convention 
offered  a  new  stimulus  to  discussions  at  the 
Meeting. 

The  Japanese  delegation  proposed  modifica- 
tions to  the  U.S.  draft,  pointing  out  that  the 
draft  amounts  in  effect  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  situation  prevailing  under  the  present  Con- 
vention. The  Canadian  delegation  also  sub- 
mitted some  modifications  to  the  U.S.  draft  with 
special  reference  to  certain  salmon  and  herring 
stocks  and  the  need  for  cooperation  in  the 
broad  field  of  fisheries  research. 

All  three  delegations  fully  discussed  and  ex- 
amined these  proposals  and  views,  and  exerted 
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constructive  and  conciliatory  efforts  through- 
out the  Meeting  to  find  mutually  acceptable 
means  of  resolving  the  problems.  The  present 
Meeting  thus  served  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the 
differences  which  existed  between  the  views  of 
the  three  delegations  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Washington  Meeting. 

However,  the  three  delegations  deemed  it  dif- 
ficult at  this  Meeting  to  come  to  complete  agree- 
ment and  concluded  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give  further  study  to  means  of  resolving  the 
remaining  differences  in  the  views  of  the  three 


countries  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  the  pn 
Meeting. 

The  three  delegations,  being  encouraged 
the  results  of  this  Meeting  and  the  ho] 
prospects  for  the  future,  decided  to  adjourn 
recommend  to  their  respective  Governn 
that  a  third  Meeting  be  convened  some  time 
spring  when  further  efforts  would  be  ma< 
reach  agreement.  In  this  connection  the  I 
ing  took  note  of  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
nadian  delegation  that  the  next  Meeting  \* 
be  held  in  Ottawa. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Scheduled  November  Through  January  1964 

U.N.  ECE  Senior  Economic  Advisers 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  7th  Session 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  II  (Economic 
Growth). 

U.N./FAO  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  the  World  Food  Program: 
4th  Session. 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  the  Trans- 
port of  Dangerous  Goods. 

GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Nontariff 
Barriers. 

ILO  Governing  Body:  157th  Session  (and  its  committees) 

UNESCO  Executive  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Nubian 
Monuments. 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee 

ITU  CCITT  Working  Party  of  Study  Groups  V  and  XV 

OECD  Energy  Committee 

FAO  Council:  41st  Session 

GATT  Cereals  Group 

ITU  CCITT  Study  Group  V  (Protection) 

IA-ECOSOC :  2d  Regular  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Ministerial  Level   .    . 


Geneva Nov.  2- 

Geneva Nov.  4- 

Paris Nov.  4- 


Rome    .    .    . 
Geneva.    .    . 


Nov.  4 
Nov.  4 


Geneva Nov.  4 

Geneva Nov.  4 

Cairo Nov.  5 

Paris Nov.  6 

Geneva Nov.  6 

Paris Nov.  7 

Rome Nov.  1 

Geneva Nov.  1 

Geneva Nov.  1 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  1 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Oct.  17,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbrevia 
BIRPI,  United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property;  CCIR,  C 
consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comite"  consultatif  international  t<516graphiq 
t6le>honique;  EC  A,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agrici 
Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Ag 
IA-ECOSOC,  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organizi 
ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization; 
International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organizatu 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci< 
and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  l 
World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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IATT  Committee  on  Agriculture 

IT  CCITT  Working  Tarty  of  Study  Group  XV  (Transmission  Sys- 

^ATO  Senior  Civil  Emergency  Planning  Committee 

Committee  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel.    .    .    .    .    . 

Inland  Water  Transport  Subcommittee .    .    . 

\\I\>   Petroleum   Planning  Committee [ 

rence:   12th  Session \ 

Hiimittee  on  Tariff  Negotiating  Plan \    ', 

MCO  ip  on  Tonnage  Measurement !    !    !    " 

IIRPI  Committee  of  Experts  on  Copyright  Matters  .    ...'.' 

of  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  5th  Meeting    ...... 

I  VIA  Seminar  on  the  Protection  of  the  Public  in'the  Event 
of  Radiation  Accidents. 

rth  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:   10th  Meeting 
\l  I!  Conference  on  Development  of  Fertilizer  Industry 

Medical  Committee .'.'.'. 

M  material  Meeting 

[TT  Working  Parties  of  Study  Groups  V  and'  VI  !    '.'.'..'' 

Standing  Committee  on  Trade:  2d  Session '.'.'. 

mittee  on  Legal  and  Institutional  Framework     ...... 

ATT  Working  Group  on  Preferences 

IATT  Meat  Croup 

ting  of  Experts  on  Conditions  of  Work  of  Public  Servants 
CCIR  CCITT  Plan  Committee  for  the  Development  of  the  Inter- 
■rk. 

\Tt>  Civil  Communications  Planning  Committee 

K  Gas  Committee:   10th  Session .    .    . 

1  t'VFE  Committee  on  Inland  Transport  and  Communications- 
12th  Session. 

CAFF  WMO  Regional  Seminar  on  Hydrology 

ATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee 

N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee.    .    . 

?th  Pan  American  Child  Congress ] 

ATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions   '. 
■".SCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  7th  Session  '.   '.    . 
manent  Committee  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
and  Artistic  Works  (Berne  Union):   11th  Session. 

estern  European  Fisheries  Conference 

uncil:  42d  Session ] 

Tripartite  Technical  Meeting  for  the  Food  Products  and  Drink 
Industries. 

ATT  Action  Committee' 

X.  ECAFE  Asian  Population  Conference     .... 

,,Nl;_p£E  forking  Party  on  Combined  Transport  Equipment  . 

ATT  Contracting  Parties:  21st  Session 

Maritime  Transport  Committee 

A  TO  Ministerial  Council 

.X.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  36th  Session  (resumed) 

eial  Fund:    11th  Session  of  Governing  Council  ... 

MCEF  Executive  Board 

X.  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities. 

BO  Executive  Board:  33d  Session 

i.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  23d  Session   '. 
temationa]  Agricultural  Film  Competition  1964  ......''' 

X  African  LF/MF  Broadcasting  Conference:   Preparatory  Meeting  of 
experts. 

AO  Meteorology/Operation  Division 

!OC  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Planning 
v  L-r\°{^n£  Group  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  5th  Session 
itad  Committee  on  Trade:  7th  Session    .... 

in  >»  ing  Board  for  Eur-opean  Inland  Surface  Transport 

J  Uesert  Locust  Control  Technical  Advisory  Committee:    12th  Ses- 


■on. 


^TO  Civil  A\iation  Planning  Committee 


Geneva Nov.  11- 

ueneva Nov.  11- 

^ar|s Nov.  12- 

Pans Nov.  12- 

Geneva Nov.  13- 

J!aris Nov.  14- 

R°me Nov.  16- 

Geneva Nov.  18- 

L°Ildon Nov.  18- 

Q«neva Nov.  18- 

Montreal Nov    18- 

Geneva Nov!  18- 

Vancouver Nov   18- 

Bombay Nov.'  18- 

Pans Nov.  19- 

Paris Nov.  19- 

Geneva Nov.  20- 

Niamey,  Niger    ....  Nov.  20- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

ftome Nov.  25- 

Paris Nov.  26- 

Geneva Nov.  27- 

Bangkok Nov.  27- 

Bangkok  Nov.  27- 

Geneva Nov.  28- 

New  York November 

Buenos  Aires Dec.  1- 

Geneva Dec.  2- 

New  Delhi Dec.  2- 

New  Delhi Dec.  2- 

London Dec.  3- 

Rome Dec.  6- 

Geneva Dec.  9- 

Geneva Dec.  10- 

Manila Dec.  10- 

Geneva Dec.  11- 

Geneva Dec.  16- 

London Dec.  16- 

Pans Dec.  16- 

New  York December 

New  York Jan.  13- 

Bangkok Jan.  13- 

New  York Jan.  13- 

Geneva Jan.  14- 

Geneva Jan.  20- 

Berlin Jan.  20- 

Geneva     Jan.  20- 

Paris Jan.  21- 

New  York Jan.  22- 

London Jan.  27- 

Bangkok Jan.  27- 

Paris Jan.  29- 

Rome January 

Paris January 
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Problems  of  Economic  Development 


Statement  by  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General''  Assembly x 


I  deem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  Second  Committee  for  this 
18th  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is 
much  on  my  mind  that  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Americans  have  occupied  this  chair  be- 
fore me,  including  such  men  as  Mr.  Paul  Hoff- 
man, Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Mr.  George 
Meany,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II.  As  for  the 
outstanding  statesmen  from  other  nations  who 
have  rendered  signal  contributions  to  the  work 
of  the  Second  Committee  over  the  years,  it 
would  take  too  long  even  to  begin  to  list  their 
names. 

Perhaps  some  day  a  great  scholar  will  write 
a  book  about  the  work  of  the  Second  Commit- 
tee since  the  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Among  the  most  important  trends  that 
such  a  scholar  would  surely  note  would  be  the 
committee's  steadily  increasing  preoccupation 
over  the  first  18  years  of  its  existence  with  our 
common  aim  of  speeding  the  development  of 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

As  the  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council 2  which  is  before  us  shows,  the  same 
trend  has  prevailed  at  ECOSOC.  So  far  as 
the  economic  portions  of  the  ECOSOC  report 
are  concerned,  they  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
centrated on  the  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment. There  is  thus  a  considerable  overlap 
between  several  of  the  items  on  our  agenda, 
such  as  item  12  and  item  33,  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  we  welcomed  your  proposal,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  engage  in  one  general  de- 
bate covering  all  the  items  on  our  agenda. 

1Made  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial) 
on  Oct.  3   (U.S.  delegation  press  release  4250). 
*  U.N.  doc.  A/5503. 


ECOSOC  Report 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  as  reflected  in  the  report  before  us. 
In  our  view  the  Council's  36th  session,  held  in 
Geneva  during  the  month  of  July,3  was  a  most 
fruitful  session,  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
singularly  free  from  political  polemics  and  pro- 
ductive of  a  number  of  useful  decisions  and 
resolutions. 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  the 
Council  was  to  recommend  that  this  General 
Assembly  take  steps  looking  toward  an  appro- 
priate increase  in  the  size  of  the  Council  itself 
in  order  that  it  might  "remain  the  effective  and 
representative  organ  envisaged  in  Chapters  9 
and  10  of  the  Charter."  Such  a  step,  which 
was  supported  by  a  vote  of  15  to  2  in  the  Coun- 
cil, is  long  overdue,  and  we  hope  that  this  As- 
sembly will  take  action  based  on  the  Council's 
resolution.  Since  this  is  not,  however,  a  matter 
before  the  Second  Committee,  I  will  say  no 
more  on  that  subject. 

Another  important  step  taken  by  the  Council 
was  to  provide  for  an  effective  means  of  fol- 
lowing up  on  the  work  so  impressively  com- 
menced by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Application  of  Science  and  Technology  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  vice  president. 
The  Council's  decision,  which  reflected  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  in  the  meeting  with 
the  officers  of  the  conference  called  in  April 
by  the  Secretary-General  and  which  essentially 


8  For  a  statement  made  before  the  Council  on  July  10 
by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  see  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  265. 
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ollowed  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary - 
ieneral  himself,  was  to  establish  a  committee 

f  15  experts  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  on 
he  nomination  of  the  Secretary-General  after 
onsultation  with  governments.    The  appoint- 

tents  were  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  "personal 

ualifications,  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
Laid,  with  due  regard  to  equitable  geographical 
■©presentation."  We  are  confident  that  out- 
tanding  individuals  will  be  appointed  to  this 
ommittee  and  that  they  will  be  of  great  as- 
istance  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
nd  to  the  U.N.  family  of  agencies  generally 
u  indicating  ways  in  which  the  overall  and 
lighly  complex  task  of  improving  the  applica- 
ion  of  science  and  technology  for  the  benefit 
>i  the  less  developed  areas  can  be  pursued  more 
ffectively. 

We  would  hope  that  this  advisory  committee 
vould  work  closely  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science  and  Technology  set  up  by  the  Admin- 
strative  Committee  on  Coordination  and  that, 
result  of  the  work  of  both  of  these  com- 
oittees,  far  more  will  be  done  in  these  areas  by 
11  the  agencies  in  the  United  Nations  family 
,nd  by  their  member  governments  than  in  the 
>ast. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  not  simply  one  of 
ransferring  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
ion  to  the  savants  of  a  developing  country. 
3ven  more  important  is  the  dissemination  of 
his  information  through  the  country  to  those 
vho  need  it  and  can  use  it,  in  adaptation  to 
ocal  conditions.  This  is  a  job  which  essentially 
anst  be  done  by  the  developing  countries  them- 
elves,  although  many  governments  and  pri- 
ate  institutions,  including  those  of  my  own 
ountry,  stand  prepared  to  help. 

Another  and  quite  separate  aspect  of  the 
>roblem  is  the  pursuit  of  scientific  advances 
hat  may  be  of  particular  importance  for  the 
leveloping  countries,  such  as  an  economical 
nethod  of  desalinization  of  water,  more  effi- 
ient  small  atomic  power  reactors,  and  im- 
>roved  methods  of  drawing  food  from  the  sea. 
>fany  institutions  and  enterprises  in  our  own 
ountry  and  elsewhere  are  at  work  on  such 
>roblems,  and  they  should  be  encouraged 
dierever  possible. 

Scientists  from  developing  countries  have  re- 
>eatedly  stressed  the  need  for  national  and  re- 


gional research  and  training  institutions  in 
the  field  of  science  and  technology.  This  is  an 
endeavor  which  my  Government  has  supported 
wholeheartedly,  and  we  continue  to  do  so.  The 
Special  Fund  is,  of  course,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  assisting  governments  with  this  type 
of  project,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  undertake 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  this  area  in 
the  future. 

Several  of  the  important  decisions  taken  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  July  were 
made  without  dissent.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  on  the  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  disarmament,  which, 
following  extensive  talks,  was  sponsored  by 
Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  States.  Noting  a  number  of 
previous  resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly Eesolution  1837  of  the  17th  session, 
and  recognizing  "the  importance  which  general 
and  complete  disarmament  would  have  for  the 
expansion  and  acceleration  of  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  in  the  world,"  the  resolution  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  governments  would  inten- 
sify their  efforts  to  achieve  an  agreement  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive international  control  and  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  member  states,  particularly  those  with 
significant  defense  expenditures,  would  con- 
tinue to  pursue  studies  and  activities  relating 
to  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  dis- 
armament. In  response  to  a  report  submitted 
by  the  Secretary-General,  the  Council  in  this 
resolution  also  took  account  of  the  problems 
that  might  arise  from  disarmament  in  relation 
to  the  demand  for  primary  commodities  ex- 
ported by  developing  countries  and  asked  the 
Secretary-General  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  undertaking  an  international  study  in  this 
area. 

Last  week  the  distinguished  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Union  suggested  that  the  General 
Assembly  might  well  endorse  the  resolution 
adopted  by  ECOSOC,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
his  suggestions. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  here  to  reiterate  the 
intensity  of  the  desire  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  effec- 
tive disarmament.  I  will  only  say  that  we  are 
encouraged  to  intensify  our  efforts  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  recent  historic  test  ban  agreement. 
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As  so  many  delegates  have  stated,  here  and  in 
the  plenary,  we  meet  this  year  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hope  and  optimism  which  is  in  happy  con- 
trast to  the  tension  and  gloom  of  the  past  two 
sessions. 

Yet  another  constructive  action  of  ECOSOC 
was  its  decision  to  approve  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Secretary-General  for  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  Training  and  Research  Insti- 
tute. Delegates  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
Assembly,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee,  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
study  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing such  an  institute  to  carry  on  research 
into  ways  of  making  our  international  organiza- 
tions more  effective,  and  to  provide  special 
training  of  personnel,  particularly  from  the 
developing  states,  for  administrative  and  opera- 
tional assignments  with  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies,  as  well  as  for  national  serv- 
ice, The  Council  endorsed  the  broad  lines  of 
the  Secretary-General's  plan  and  asked  him  to 
explore  possible  sources,  both  governmental  and 
nongovernmental,  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
institute,  a  task  upon  which  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral is  currently  engaged.  It  is  our  hope  that 
such  organizations  as  foundations  and  trade 
unions,  both  here  and  in  other  countries,  will  see 
in  the  proposed  institute  an  opportunity  greatly 
to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
national organizations,  upon  which  the  world's 
future  so  greatly  depends. 

The  Council  also  recommended  a  resolution 
for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  re- 
questing the  Secretary-General  to  proceed  with 
his  plans  for  the  institute,  and  we  hope  that 
this  resolution  will  be  adopted  unanimously. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  the  Council,  acting  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,4 
took  several  decisions  making  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  time  and  place  of  the  conference. 
These  decisions  were  not  controversial  and  were 
adopted  without  dissent.  The  overriding  im- 
portance of  the  subject  of  trade  and  develop- 
ment was  recognized  by  all,  and  no  subject  was 
touched  upon  more  frequently  in  the  course  of 

4  For  a  statement  by  Isaiah  Frank,  see  ibid.,  July  29 
1963,  p.  173. 


the  Council's  debates  dealing  with  econom 
subjects. 

As  various  delegations  have  already  point 
out,  it  is  not  up  to  this  General  Assembly 
make  any  changes  in  the  arrangements  for  t 
1964  conference  or  to  take  decisions  with  i 
spect  to  it.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  ii 
portance  of  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  outli 
our  views  on  some  of  the  questions  involved  ai 
to  try  to  clear  up  some  misconceptions  whi( 
are  prevalent. 

Trade  and  Development 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increash 
realization  of  the  vital  importance  of  increa 
ing  export  earnings  for  the  developing  con 
tries,  if  these  countries  are  to  succeed  in  the 
development  efforts.  1964  promises  to  be 
year  of  unprecedented  activity  in  the  sear< 
for  ways  to  increase  these  export  earnings.  ^ 
are  confident  that  the  two  major  meetings  I 
take  place  next  year — the  trade  negotiatioi 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  an 
Trade  and  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  an 
Development — will  give  an  important  impeti 
to  this  search.  The  GATT  negotiations,  sche< 
uled  to  start  in  May  1964,  can  result  in  a  sul 
stantial  widening  of  the  markets  in  the  deve 
oped  countries  for  the  foodstuffs,  raw  material 
and  manufactures  of  the  developing  nation 
These  negotiations  are  being  planned  to  provid 
for  across-the-board  reductions  in  tariffs,  wit 
only  minimum  exceptions,  and  the  developin 
countries  will,  of  course,  benefit  from  these  cor 
cessions.  Because  these  negotiations  offer  th 
prospect  of  substantial  benefits  to  all  countriei 
my  Government  believes  that  the  developin 
countries  will  want  to  follow  closely  and  partici 
pate,  as  appropriate,  in  the  planning  for  th 
trade  negotiations  and  in  the  negotiations  them 
selves. 

At  the  same  time,  as  UN.  members  we  are  al 
looking  forward  to  the  Conference  on  Trade  am 
Development,  which  will  focus  on  the  full  rang 
of  problems  of  the  developing  countries  in  th 
trade  field.  Much  useful  work  looking  towarc 
a  highly  constructive  conference  has  already 
been  done  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  3i 
nations,  thanks  in  considerable  part  to  the  ex 
tensive  and  generally  excellent  documentatioi 
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wared  by  the  secretariat  under  the  leader- 
ip  of  the  distinguished  and  highly  respected 
eretary  General  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Raul 
febisch.  In  its  resolution  on  the  trade  con- 
mnce,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in- 
eJ  those  states  which  would  participate  in 
g  conference  "to  give  earnest  consideration, 
fon«  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  to  pro- 
sals  for  concrete  and  practical  international 
tion  and  to  explore  all  practical  means  for 
?ir  implementation" — in  other  words,  and  in 
phrase,  to  do  their  homework  in  advance. 
f  Government  is  actively  engaged  in  doing 
;t  that  and  is  reviewing  its  positions  on  the 
portant  substantive  issues  on  the  agenda. 
I  assume  that  other  governments  are  engaged 
a  similar  review,  and  we  hope  that  the}-  will 
uly  the  issues  critically,  imaginatively,  and 
realistically,  in  the  light  of  their  own  par- 
ular  problems. 

My  Government  is  approaching  the  confer- 
ee with  an  earnest  desire  to  move  forward 
vard  the  solution  of  the  various  trade  prob- 
(is  which  hamper  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
r  countries.  We  fully  support  the  desires  of 
i  developing  countries  for  assurance  of  grow- 
;  markets  and  improved  and  stable  prices  for 
>ir  exports  of  primary  products.  We  are  p  re- 
red  to  review  existing  programs  for  dealing 
:h  these  problems  and  to  explore  suggestions 
■  strengthening  work  in  this  field.  We  recog- 
e  also  the  need  of  the  developing  countries 
?xpand  their  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
1  are  prepared  to  consider  most  carefully 
)posals  for  constructive  approaches  to  this 
>blem.   We  believe  that  the  conference  should 

0  consider  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
ater  regional  integration  among  developing 
intries,  so  as  to  foster  the  development  of 
lustries  capable  of  utilizing  economies  of 
le  and  hence  better  able  to  compete  effectively 
export  markets. 

Ye  hold  great  hope  that  substantial  progress 

1  be  made  at  the  U.N.  conference  in  reaching 
understanding  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
'eloping  countries  and  the  methods  of  deal- 
;  with  them.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
structive  results  from  the  conference  and 
>e  it  will  lead  to  a  continuing  role  for  the 
ited  Nations  in  the  productive  consideration 
these  problems. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  mention  certain  illusions  which  are  current 
in  some  quarters  in  respect  to  the  attitude  of 
our  Government  and  the  governments  of  other 
developed  countries  toward  the  forthcoming 
Trade  and  Development  Conference,  and  to 
dispel  these  illusions  if  I  can. 

First,  there  is  an  illusion  that  we,  the  devel- 
oped countries,  want  the  developing  countries 
to  remain,  as  the  saying  goes,  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water" — that  while  we  are  will- 
ing to  assist  the  developing  countries  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  their  economic  development,  we 
are  not  interested  in  helping  them  to  increase 
their  production  and  export  of  manufactured 
goods.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Our  interest  is  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  vigorous  and  prosperous  economies,  and  we 
know  that  industrial  development  must  be  a 
part  of  this  process,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
well-balanced  internal  development  and  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  exports  that  are  need- 
ed if  the  imports  essential  for  development  are 
to  be  paid  for.  We  not  only  regard  such  vigor- 
ous and  prosperous  countries  as  an  assurance 
of  continued  peace  in  the  world,  but  also  as 
potential  customers  for  ourselves.  We  know 
from  experience  that  trade  grows  fastest  among 
countries  with  diversified  and  growing  econo- 
mies, and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  our 
exports  today  go  to  highly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

A  second  illusion  is  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries must  fight  for  a  new  principle  by  which 
they  would  not  have  to  grant  full  reciprocity 
in  trade  negotiations  with  developed  countries. 
In  practice  full  reciprocity,  as  a  principle,  has 
not  been  applied  for  more  than  a  decade.  Any 
lingering  doubts  should  have  been  finally  dis- 
pelled at  the  ministerial  meetings  of  GATT  in 
1961 5  and  1963.6  At  the  latter,  for  example, 
the  ministers  included  in  the  negotiating  prin- 
ciples for  the  1964  tariff  negotiations  a  specific 
directive  to  reduce  barriers  to  exports  of  the 
developing  countries  without  reciprocity  from 
them. 

A  third  illusion  is  that  GATT  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  trade  problems  of  the  develop- 
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ing  countries.  In  fact,  the  last  two  ministerial 
meetings  of  GATT  have  given  very  particular 
attention  to  these  problems  and  have  resulted  in 
declarations  which  have  much  in  common  with 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  important  joint  state- 
ment of  developing  countries  submitted  to  the 
second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
on  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. 

GATT  is  now  engaged  in  an  action  program 
worked  out  at  its  last  ministerial  meeting  in 
May.  Its  Action  Committee  of  32  members  in- 
cludes many  of  the  developing  countries,  in- 
cluding Brazil,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  India,  Indone- 
sia, Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. While  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  to 
describe  the  work  of  this  action  program  in 
detail,  it  might  be  useful  to  simply  list  its  ele- 
ments: (1)  removal  of  quantitative  restrictions ; 
(2)  no  new  tariff  or  nontariff  barriers  on  items 
of  interest  to  the  developing  countries;  (3) 
duty-free  entry  for  tropical  products ;  (4)  elim- 
ination of  tariffs  on  primary  products;  (5) 
reduction  and  elimination  of  tariff  barriers  to 
exports  of  semiprocessed  and  processed  prod- 
ucts from  less  developed  countries;  (6)  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  internal  fiscal  charges  and 
revenue  duties;  (7)  other  positive  measures  to 
assist  the  development  and  expansion  of  trade 
of  less  developed  countries.  It  is  further  sig- 
nificant that  GATT  is  not  concerned  merely 
with  the  enunciation  of  principles  but  with  con- 
crete actions  by  governments  on  which  they 
report  to  periodic  meetings. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  above  points 
in  the  GATT  action  program,  I  should  like 
briefly  to  refer  to  my  Government's  position, 
particularly  with  respect  to  tropical  products. 
We  have,  of  course,  ratified  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  and  are  active  participants 
in  the  cocoa  agreement  negotiations  now  going 
on  in  Geneva.  The  United  States  levies  no 
duties  or  nontariff  barriers  on  raw  cocoa  and 
would  be  prepared  to  implement  provisions  of 
an  agreement  which  would  call  for  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  duties  on  semiprocessed  cocoa. 
In  addition  to  participation  in  such  formal 
agreements,  we  are  also  members  of  virtually 
every  consultative  or  study  group  concerned 


with  improving  markets  for  primary  comm 
ities. 

The  United  States  already  admits  most  ot 
tropical  products  duty-free  or  at  low  rates 
duty.  Currently  we  are  preparing  to  utilLzi 
the  fullest  possible  extent  the  provisions  of 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  negotiate  w 
other  members  of  GATT  agreements  wher 
increasing  numbers  of  tropical  commodi 
will  be  granted  duty-free  entry.  We  oursel 
do  not  levy  internal  taxes  on  tropical  produ 
and  we  support  measures  to  reduce  these 
rapidly  as  feasible.  We  also  would  welcc 
steps  by  state-trading  countries  to  increase  tl 
imports  of  tropical  products. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  our  view  that  these  para 
efforts  in  1964— in  the  GATT  and  the  U.N.  c 
ference — offer  promise  of  a  real  breakthroi 
in  increasing  the  resources  available  to  the 
veloping  countries  through  trade.  The  pr 
ress  which  is  made  in  this  direction  will, 
turn,  give  a  substantial  boost  to  the  efforts  oi 
all  to  make  the  Decade  of  Development  a 
sounding  and  historic  achievement. 

Special  Fund  and  Other  Assistance  Programs 

As  I  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  ope 
tional  programs  under  agenda  items  36  and 
I  should  like  to  pass  on  to  the  committee  so 
personal  impressions.  During  the  past 
months  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
to  talk,  in  the  countries  in  which  they  ser 
with  a  number  of  United  Nations  resident  r< 
resentatives,  who  also  serve  as  Special  Fu 
program  directors,  and  with  various  Unit 
Nations  system  experts,  and  also  to  visit  pr 
ects  under  both  the  Special  Fund  and  I 
panded  Technical  Assistance  Programs.  J 
only  was  I  impressed  with  the  projects  the 
selves,  but  I  was  struck  by  the  extremely  hi 
quality  of  the  persons  working  in  the  Unit 
Nations  family  of  programs — quality  in  ten 
of  ability,  technical  competence,  dedicatk 
and  sensitiveness  to  the  customs  and  culture 
the  peoples  with  whom  they  were  workir 
Having  had  some  firsthand  contact  with  U. 
system  operational  programs  a  decade  ago, 
can  fairly  say  that  there  has  been  a  notable  ii 
provement  in  the  quality,  scope,  and  vigor 
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B  programs  and,  therefore,  in  the  degree  to 
ifch  they  are  furthering  the  developing  pro- 

:un<  oi  tlu>  host  countries. 

r  as  the  Special  Fund  is  concerned,  it  is 
itifying  to  note  the  degree  to  which  opera- 
nt have  accelerated.  A  considerable  num- 
r  of  projects  have  been  completed,  and  the 

ng  Director  has  predicted  that  70  more 
11  be  completed  next  year  and  about  1 40  in 

Perhaps  most  impressive  of  all  is  the 
\mpng  Director's  estimate  that  5  of  theproj- 

pleted  so  far,  at  a  total  cost  of  under  $3 
llion,  have  resulted  in  $400  million  of  capital 

ant.     This  is  the  measure  of  the  impor- 

:  the  Special  Fund's  preinvestment  ac- 

nd  we  hope  that  this  encouraging  fol- 
rup  to  Special  Fund  activity  will  continue  in 

future. 
^  further  source  of  satisfaction  is  the  fact 
t  the  most  recent  program  trends  indicate 
larked  increase  in  the  industrial  activities  of 
Fond.  In  the  program  approved  at  the  last 
«ion,  the  volume  of  industrial  projects  ex- 
iled for  the  first  time  those  approved  in  the 
lrultural  held.  Thirteen  industrial  projects 
t  approved  amounting  to  $11,727,700,  corn- 
el to  7  projects  for  agriculture,  forestry, 
Binary,  and  fisheries  activities  with  ear- 
rkmgs  of  $4,370,800. 

re  hope  that  this  favorable  trend  will  con- 
le  and  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
rtage  of  project  requests  in  the  industrial 
elopment  field,  such  as  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  in  the  past. 
this  end  we  believe  it  would  be  helpful,  as 
:.i!h-  suggested  at  the  third  session  of  the 
unittee  on  Industrial  Development  by  the 

>n  of  the  Philippines,  and  subsequently 
ussed  at  the  Governing  Council,  that,  where 
recipient  government  so  requests,  the  cost 
easibility  studies  and  surveys  be  shared  with 
ate  entrepreneurs,  with  the  Special  Fund 
>e  fully  reimbursed  if  the  enterprise  pro- 
I.  We  also  would  like  to  see  more  active 
of  preparatory  allocations  so  as  to  provide 
led  assistance  to  governments  in  preparing 
x>sals  in  the  industrial  field. 
i  general  we  fully  concur  with  the  state- 
ts  of  the  Secretary-General  in  the  introduc- 
to  his  Annual  Report,  in  which  he  com- 


mented favorably  on  the  work  of  the  Special 
Fund  and  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  which  serve  as  its  executing 
agencies.  We  also  agree  with  the  Secretary- 
General's  expression  of  keen  disappointment  at 
the  shortfall  in  governmental  pledges  for  the 
support  of  the  Special  Fund's  activities.  Not- 
withstanding the  General  Assembly's  special 
plea  last  year  that  such  contributions  should 
reach  $100  million  as  soon  as  possible,  con- 
tributions fell  short  of  that  target  by  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  as  of  August  31  of  this  year. 
It  is  our  most  earnest  hope  that  the  appeals  of 
the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  heeded  and  that  the 
target  of  $100  million  will  be  reached  at  the 
pledging  conference  to  be  held  on  the  15th  of 
this  month.7 

We  also  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
unanimously  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  we  were 
pleased  to  support,  for  an  increase  of  6  members 
in  the  size  of  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
Special  Fund. 

Along  with  the  Special  Fund  and  the  regular 
technical  assistance  activities  of  the  U.N.  and 
the  specialized  agencies,  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  U.N.  Development  Decade. 
As  the  Secretary-General  recently  noted  (A/ 
5501/Add.  1),  the  improved  financial  situation 
of  the  Expanded  Program  has  been  an  en- 
couraging sign.  The  resources  for  the  current 
biennium  for  the  first  time  exceed  $100  million. 
Also  as  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary-General, 
the  efficiency  of  the  program  has  been  steadily 
improving.  This  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
headquarters  and  field  staff  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Board,  the  participating  organiza- 
tions, and,  of  great  importance,  the  more  care- 
ful selection  by  governments  of  projects,  more 
and  more  related  to  national  economic  develop- 
ment plans. 

An  important  change  in  EPTA  regulations 
was  recommended  last  June  by  the  Technical 
Assistance    Committee    and    subsequently    by 

7  At  the  pledging  conference  on  Oct.  15  pledges  in  the 
amount  of  $80.5  million  were  made  for  the  Special 
Fund.  Five  countries  stated  their  intention  to  an- 
nounce their  pledges  at  a  later  date. 
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ECOSOC:  to  wit,  the  use  of  Expanded  Pro- 
gram funds  for  the  provision  of  operational 
personnel  if — but  of  course  only  if — the  govern- 
ments concerned  so  request.  Some  governments 
among  the  developing  countries  are  not  in  favor 
of,  and  make  no  use  of,  these  OPEX  programs, 
but  other  governments  find  that  such  programs 
meet  an  acute  need  and  are  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  their  expansion.  In  our  view,  if  these 
governments  believe  that  programs  of  this  type 
can  measurably  advance  their  own  develop- 
ment efforts  and  if  the  programs  are  set  up  so  as 
to  provide  training  for  those  who  will  even- 
tually take  over  the  jobs,  we  believe  the  EPTA 
program  can  properly  provide  some  of  the 
resources  needed.  We,  therefore,  hope  that 
the  General  Assembly  will  approve  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Technical  Assistance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  this  regard. 

We  hope,  too,  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  and  of 
ECOSOC  with  regard  to  the  continuation  of 
the  United  Nations  regular  technical  assistance 
program  at  a  level  of  $6.4  million,  as  proposed 
by  the  Secretary-General  for  the  year  1964,  will 
be  approved.  In  our  view,  these  programs  are 
among  the  most  vital  of  the  activities  of  the 
U.N.  and  are  worthy  of  our  full  support.  The 
flexibility  for  transfers  of  funds  within  the  reg- 
ular program,  as  provided  in  the  recommended 
resolution,  will  make  the  program  even  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  contri- 
butions that  are  made  to  the  various  operational 
programs,  my  delegation  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  member  states  to  the  importance  of 
having  contributions  to  these  programs  made  m 
convertible  currencies.  All  net  donor  countries 
should  be  able  to  make  their  contributions  on 
this  basis,  and  we  have  so  urged,  before  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee,  the  Governing 
Council,  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Not  only  are  convertible  currencies  needed  to 
pay  administrative  and  various  operational 
services  costs,  but,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant, they  are  needed  to  pay  for  experts,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  in  order  to  place  fellows  and  hold 


seminars  in  developing  countries.  All  del 
tions  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  importanc 
increasing  the  active  share  of  the  develo 
countries  in  the  programs  in  these  ways,  yet 
cannot  be  done  from  contributions  in  non 
vertible  currencies.  In  a  statement  before 
Technical  Assistance  Committee,  Mr.  D 
Owen,  executive  chairman  of  the  Tech] 
Assistance  Board,  already  explained  the 
ious  needs  for  convertible  currencies,  and 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  agreed  to 
his  appeal  to  the  attention  of  governm 
when  considering  their  contributions  for  ] 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  all  net  donor  o 
tries  will  at  least  make  sufficient  of  their 
tributions  to  the  voluntary  programs 
convertible  currencies  so  as  to  carry  their  s 
of  the  administrative  costs  and  to  make  pos! 
the  increased  use  of  experts  and  equipment  i 
developing  countries.  We  also  hope  that 
Soviet  Union  will  reconsider  its  recent  deci 
to  contribute  to  the  regular  United  Nat 
technical  assistance  program  only  in  non 
vertible  currency,  a  decision  which  represe: 
a  complete  departure  from  past  practice 
long-established  regulations  with  regard  tc 
United  Nations  regular  budget. 

Before  concluding  on  this  topic,  I  should 
to  commend  Mr.  Victor  Hoo  [Commissi* 
for  Technical  Assistance],  Mr.  Owen,  and 
Hoffman  for  the  informative  and  encoura/ 
statements  they  made  to  us  on  Tuesday  ai 
noon.  While  we  must  all  seek  ways  to  imp] 
and  strengthen  the  various  international  or^ 
on  which  they  reported  to  us,  I  am  sure  it  is 
consensus  of  this  committee  that  these  t' 
gentlemen  and  their  staffs  are  to  be  congr 
lated  for  the  fine  work  they  are  doing. 

Development  of  Underdeveloped  Countries 

I  should  like  now  to  make  a  few  coram 
under  item  33  on  our  agenda,  although  the  1 
of  this  item  is  so  broad  that  it  covers  practic 
all  the  work  done  in  this  committee. 

First,  a  general  observation.  Two  years 
under  this  item  the  Assembly  adopted  Kes 
tion  1710  proclaiming  the  United  Nations 
velopment  Decade.  Since  that  time  noti 
steps,  including  some  that  I  have  already  rr 
tioned,  have  been  taken  within  the  internatic 
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Moronity  and  by  individual  countries  in  pur- 
iit   of   the   objectives    of    the   Development 
eeade,  and  a  number  of  countries,  including 
>me  of  the  largest  among  the  developing  coun- 
ive  already  demonstrated  a  growth  rate 
es  of  the  5  percent  Development  Decade 
Nevertheless,  I  must  frankly  state  that 
e  United  States  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
suits  to  date,  and  our  task  here  at  this  session 

to  consider  further  constructive  action  to 

ake  this  decade  a  memorable  one  in  man's 

for  a  better  life.     It  is  in  that  spirit 

at  1  comment  on  some  of  the  questions  before 

under  item  33. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  matter  of  accelerated 
»w  of  capital  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
ifdoping  countries.  The  fact  that  we  are  not 
tisfied  with  what  has  been  done  should  not,  in 
r  view,  lead  us  to  conclude,  as  some  delega- 
>ns  appear  to  suggest,  that  little  or  nothing 
far  been  accomplished.  Having  been 
volved  myself  in  what  was  then  generally 
lied  Point  4  in  the  early  1950's,  I  can  testify 

my  own  experience  that  there  has  been  tre- 
?ndous  progress,  both  in  terms  of  the  flow  of 
pital  and  technical  assistance  to  the  develop- 
g  countries  and  in  terms  of  the  initiation  of  a 
lole  series  of  new  approaches  to  the  problems 

development,  including  an  increased  empha- 

on  the  use  of  international  institutions. 
As  the  Secretary-General's  last  report  on  this 
bject  (Document  A/5195)  pointed  out,  the 
w  of  public  and  private  capital  to  the  develop- 
l  countries  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
»de.  reaching  a  total  of  over  $7  billion  in 
51.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  of  my  delegation 
it,  with  respect  to  the  capital  flowing  into 
j  35  developing  countries  for  which  data  were 
lilable  to  the  Secretary-General,  the  United 
ites  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
iL  This  massive  assistance  was  extended 
>pite  balance-of-payments  problems  which 
re  been  giving  us  serious  concern  for  some 
irs. 

[nternational  institutions  have  been  playing 
increasingly  important  part  in  the  process  of 
1  to  the  developing  areas.  In  1951  loans  from 
■  World  Rank  to  the  less  developed  countries 
re  relatively  minor.  A  decade  later,  the 
">rld  Rank  and  its  affiliate,  the  International 
velopment  Association,  were  lending  almost 


$1  billion  a  year  to  the  developing  countries. 
We  are  confident  that  the  Roard  of  Governors 
of  the  IDA  will  this  week  approve  the  addition 
of  $750  million  to  IDA's  resources,  so  that  IDA 
can  continue  to  provide  credits  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  membership 
of  the  World  Rank  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing. Twenty  new  members  joined  during  the 
past  year,  bringing  the  total  to  97. 

Another  development  of  importance  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  growth  of  regional 
cooperation.  ECAFE  [Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East]  and  ECLA  [Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America],  and 
more  recently  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa,  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  use- 
ful role  in  their  respective  areas,  and,  with 
Special  Fund  assistance,  institutes  for  develop- 
ment have  been  established  or  are  in  process  of 
establishment  in  these  three  areas.  On  Au- 
gust 4  representatives  of  22  African  countries 
signed  an  agreement  establishing  an  African 
Development  Rank,  its  capital  of  $250  million 
to  be  provided  by  the  African  countries  which 
will  make  up  its  membership.  My  Government 
welcomes  this  event  and  is  prepared  to  consider 
upon  request  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  in  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  bank,  and  also  to  consider  the  extension 
of  loans,  preferably  in  the  form  of  participa- 
tion in  specific  projects,  when  the  bank  is  estab- 
lished and  operating. 

In  the  region  closest  to  us,  Latin  America,  we 
are  involved  in  a  major  cooperative  effort.  The 
program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  note- 
worthy not  only  because  of  the  resources  being 
devoted  to  it — which  are  substantial — but  even 
more  for  the  fundamental  economic  and  social 
change  which  is  its  goal.  What  is  sought  by 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  is  nothing  less  than 
a  revolution  by  peaceful  means.  According  to 
one  of  the  individuals  most  concerned,  more 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  enactment  of 
basic  reforms  in  the  2  years  since  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este 8  was  signed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding half  century.  One  of  the  types  of  re- 
form which  was  considered  by  the  parties  at 


For  text,  see  Buixjetin  of  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  463. 
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Punta  del  Este  to  be  basic  was  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  of  land.  The  participating  coun- 
tries in  the  Alianza  recognize  that  land  reform 
is  a  complex  and  difficult  problem,  involving 
far  more  than  simple  land  redistribution  if  it  is 
to  be  effective. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  aspects  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  is  its  essentially 
international  character.  A  notable  contribu- 
tion is  being  made  to  its  success  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  established  in 
1960,  both  through  its  regular  capital  of  almost 
$1  billion  and  a  social  progress  trust  fund  of 
almost  $400  million  which  was  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  administration 
by  the  bank.  In  order  to  assist  participating 
governments  in  the  preparation  of  sound  devel- 
opment plans  within  the  scope  of  the  program, 
a  committee  of  "nine  wise  men"  from  different 
countries  has  been  established,  and  in  addi- 
tion, tripartite  teams,  representing  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  ECLA,  have  been  hard 
at  work  in  a  number  of  countries.  One  measure 
of  the  success  of  the  Alianza  has  been  that,  al- 
though growth  rates  are  uneven  among  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  the  national  income  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  increased  last  year 
by  more  than  5  percent,  the  figure  which  was 
established  as  the  goal  for  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Decade. 

Continuing  with  the  general  subject  of  eco- 
nomic development,  I  should  like  to  mention 
two  new  forms  of  assistance  which  have 
emerged  in  the  last  decade.  One  has  been  the 
use  of  food  as  a  weapon  not  only  in  the  battle 
against  hunger  but  in  the  battle  against  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  economic  stagnation.  For 
example,  under  our  own  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram during  the  year  ending  last  June  30, 
some  $1%  billion  worth  of  American  farm  com- 
modities were  shipped  overseas.  These  food 
reserves  were  used  not  only  to  feed  the  hungry 
but  also  to  contribute  in  a  very  substantial  way 
to  economic  development  by  providing  sources 
of  badly  needed  local  currency.  As  members 
know,  in  most  developmental  programs  the  cap- 
ital needed  in  terms  of  local  currency  is  far 
larger  than  the  capital  needed  in  terms  of  for- 
eign exchange. 

We  are  pleased  that  a  similar  program  has 


been  launched  on  an  international  basis  at 
instance  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  we 
glad  to  have  been  one  of  the  initiators  of  1 
World  Food  Program  experiment.  As  you  \ 
note  from  the  report  of  ECOSOC,  the  f 
year  of  the  World  Food  Program  was  revie\ 
by  the  Council  in  July  and  considerable  sa 
faction  was  expressed  with  the  progress  ms 
although  it  was  noted  with  regret  that  the  p 
gram  had  not  yet  reached  its  target  in  con 
butions,  particularly  the  necessary  sup] 
mentary  contributions  in  terms  of  cash.  r. 
Council  recommended  that  the  General  . 
sembly  defer  a  general  review  of  the  progr 
until  the  20th  session,  when  it  would  have  m 
definitive  information  before  it. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  subject,  I  sho 
like  also  to  mention  another  new  form  of  ad 
ity  in  the  work  of  economic  and  social  devel 
ment,  namely  the  Peace  Corps.  I  imagine  t 
most  members  of  the  committee  are  fami] 
with  the  types  of  work  which  these  dedica 
young  men  and  women  volunteers  are  doing 
some  47  countries.  That  their  activities  h 
been  welcome  is  indicated  by  the  hearten 
flow  of  requests  for  further  volunteers. 

Industrial  Development 

At  several  points  in  these  remarks  I  hi 
mentioned  the  importance  which  we  atti 
to  industrial  development.  I  had  origina 
planned  at  this  stage  to  outline  in  some  del 
our  views  as  to  the  components  of  a  wi 
balanced  industrial  development  program  a 
to  analyze  the  degree  to  which  the  Uni 
Nations  system  of  agencies  is  contributing  ii 
practical,  common,  down-to-earth  way  tow* 
progress  in  the  various  aspects,  such  as  pli 
ning  and  programing,  project  preparati 
vocational  education,  managerial  training,  c 
and  market  analysis,  productivity  impro 
ments,  financing,  et  cetera.  However,  I  hi 
imposed  upon  the  patience  of  this  commit 
long  enough,  and  I  shall  defer  these  remai 
until  a  later  stage  in  the  session  when 
shall  be  discussing  industrial  developnu 
specifically. 

At  this  time  I  should  merely  like  to  call  i 
attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  very  signifies 
address  made  on  Monday  [September  30] 
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r.  George  I).  Woods,  the  President  of  the 
'orkl  Hank  and  its  affiliated  agencies,  before 
o  meeting  of  the  Hank's  Hoard  of  Governors. 
Mr.  Woods'  remarks  on  industrial  develop- 
ed were  of  particular  interest.  He  stressed 
at  the  Hank  should  make  its  assistance  to 
diistrv  more  versatile  and  suggested  the  pos- 
:>ility  of  financing  for  industries  new  to  a 
irticular  country  and  also  the  possibility  of 
ink  loans  to  finance   imports  of  individual 

of  equipment,   components,  and  spare 
irts. 

Of  course,  other  aspects  of  economic  develop- 
t"iu  are  important  to  industrial  development, 
lagging  agriculture  or  shortages  of  trained 
anpower  may  choke  industrial  growth,  as 
me  count  ries  have  found  to  their  cost.    Recog- 

hese  relationships,  Mr.  Woods  suggested 
at  the  Hank  should  use  some  of  its  resources 
provide  new  kinds  of  assistance  in  the  areas 

ulture  and  education.     In  a  felicitous 

indicated  his  belief  that  these  ventures 
juld  provide  "new  opportunities  for  collabo- 

■  ith  other  members  of  the  U.N.  family." 
Hand  in  hand  with  industrialization  must 
so  go  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  conserve 
inkind's  common  heritage  of  resources  in  the 
nd,  9ea,  and  air.  We  hope  that  the  developing 
untries  in  their  drive  for  rapid  industrial 
owth  will  learn  from  the  past  mistakes  of 
and  build  sound  conservation  practices 
to  their  own  development  programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  having  taken 
much  of  the  committee's  time.  My  only 
cuse  is  that  the  questions  we  are  attempting 
■  over  in  one  general  debate  are  of  such  vital 
iportance,  not  only  to  the  developing  coun- 
es  but  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  noted  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  has  said 
at  this  age  will  be  remembered  most  of  all  be- 
use  mankind  dared  to  believe  for  the  first 
ne  that  the  benefits  of  civilization  could  be 
tended  to  all  human  beings  everywhere.  It 
to  the  realization  of  this  inspiring  and  revolu- 
>nary  goal  that  we  are  committed.  In  this 
~>t  and  complex  task  the  organizations  of  our 
ternational  community  have  an  essential  and 
:reasingly  important  role  to  play.  The  past 
zen  years  have  seen  much  progress,  but  the 
ad  remains  long,  difficult,  and  hazardous.    It 


is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  nations  assembled 
hero  will  effectively  combine  together  their  ef- 
forts, their  resources,  and  their  intelligence  in 
an  intensified  endeavor  to  make  the  months  and 
years  ahead  ever  more  fruitful. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic   with  annexes.     Done  at 
Geneva   September   19,    1949.     Entered   into   force 
March  26,  1952.    TIAS  2487. 
Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 

Jamaica     (with    reservation    and    declarations), 

August  9,  1963. 
Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1957.     TIAS  3879. 
Ratification   deposited:   Costa   Rica,    September  4, 

1963. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes. 

Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 

New  York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962. 

Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  1963. 

Accessions  deposited:  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Da- 
homey, August  6,  1963. 

Notifications  received  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance:  Chile,  August  15,  1963 ;  Ethi- 
opia, August  17,  1963 ;  Togo,  August  6,  1963. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Done  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.  Entered  into  force  March  8, 
1963.     TIAS  5273. 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Madagascar,  July  31,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.    Entered  into  force  October 
10,  1963.     TIAS  5433. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  October  17, 

1963 ;  India,  October  18,  1963 ;  Poland,  October  14, 

1963. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes.    Done  at  London 
May  12,  1954.    Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958 ;  for 
the  United  States  December  8,  1961.    TIAS  4900. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Panama,  September  25,  1963. 
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Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1958.    Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.     Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1959 ;  for  the  United  States  October  9,  1959.    TIAS 
4389. 
Accession  deposited:  Argentina,  September  30,  1963. 

Trade 

Protocol  for  accession  of  Cambodia  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva 
April  6,  1962.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  September  9,  1963. 

Protocol  for  accession  of  Israel  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  April  6, 
1962.  Entered  into  force  July  5,  1962.  TIAS  5249. 
Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  September  9,  1963. 

Protocol   for   accession    of   Portugal   to   the   General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva 
April  6,  1962.     Entered  into  force  May  6,  1962 ;  for 
the  United  States  July  1,  1962.     TIAS  5248. 
Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  October  1,  1963. 

Acknowledged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of 
United  Kingdom:  Uganda,  August  19,  1963,  with  re- 
spect to  the  following : 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
annexes  and  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  March 
7,  1955.  Entered  into  force  January  23, 1959.  TIAS 
4186. 

Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation. 
Opened  for  acceptance  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 

Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  10,  195S.1 

Protocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done 
at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Oc- 
tober 7,  1957.     TIAS  3930. 

Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXEX  and  XXX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  March  10, 1955.1 

Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  15,  1955.  Entered  into  force  October  24,  1956. 
TIAS  3677. 

Proces-verbal  of  rectification  concerning  protocol 
amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  pro- 
tocol amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III,  and 
protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  December  3,  1955.  Section  B  entered  into 
force  October  7,  1957. 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of   schedules   to  the   General   Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  December  3, 
1955.1 
Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.1 
Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts   of  schedules   to   the  General   Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  November  30, 
1957.1 
Eighth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts   of  schedules   to   the  General   Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  February  18, 
lOr/9.1 
Ninth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of   schedules   to  the   General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done  at   Geneva  August   17, 
1969.' 


Women— Political  Rights 

Convention  on  political  rights  of  women.  Done  a 
New  York  March  31,  1953.  Entered  into  force  Jul 
7,  1954.a 


BILATERAL 

Guatemala 

Agreement  providing  for  cooperation  in  the  construe 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  Guatemala 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Guatemala  Septem 
ber  25  and  October  3,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Oc 
tober  3,  1963. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  October  8,  1962  (TIAS  5179).  Ef 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  June  15,  1963 
Entered  into  force  June  15, 1963. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  for  the  establishment  in  the  Bahama  Island* 
of  an  Atlantic  undersea  test  and  evaluation  center, 
with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at  Washington  Octobei 
11,  1963.    Entered  into  force  October  11,  1963. 

Uruguay 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  program  in  Uruguay.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Montevideo  March  19  and  July  31,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  July  31,  1963. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Agricultural  Trade.  Agreement  with  India.  Signed 
at  Washington  May  9,  1963.  Entered  into  force  May 
9,  1963.     TIAS  5336.     2  pp.     50. 

Atomic  Energy— Equipment  for  Use  by  the  Institute 
of  Biophysics  of  the  University  of  Brazil.  Agree- 
ment with  Brazil.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  October  10,  1962  and  March  29,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  March  29,  1963.  With  United  States 
memorandum — Dated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  January  28, 
1963.     TIAS  5337.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Aviation — Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  Co- 
lombia. Signed  at  Bogota  October  24,  1956.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  January  1,  1957.  With  ex- 
changes of  notes.     TIAS  5338.    25  pp.     15<i. 

Indian   Ocean   Expedition— Meteorological   Research. 

Agreement  with  India,  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
September  28  and  October  5  and  9,  1962.  Exchange  of 
notes— Dated  at  New  Delhi  February  15  and  April  22 
and  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force  April  23, 1963.  TIAS 
5339.     5  pp.     54. 
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Toward  a  New  Dimension  in  the  Atlantic  Partnership 


Address  ~by  Secretary  Rush 


It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here,  Mr. 
Chancellor  [Ludwig  Erhard],  to  express  to  you 
and  to  the  German  people  the  gratitude  of 
every  American  for  the  honor  which  you  are 
paying  today  to  George  Catlett  Marshall.  I  am 
especially  happy  that  Mrs.  Marshall  is  with 
us.  It  is  of  special  significance  that  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives are  with  us — men  who  themselves  were 
General  Marshall's  strong  collaborators  and 
who  represent  here  the  fact  that  the  great  part- 
nership between  you  and  us  known  as  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  engaged  the  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation of  every  American  citizen  who  took  part 
in  it.  This  great  undertaking  could  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  understanding  and 
practical  support  of  our  citizens  who  are  with 
us  in  spirit  today. 

To  those  of  us  who  served  with  him,  General 

*Made  on  Oct.  27  (press  release  557)  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Frankfurt,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  memorial  to  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall. 


Marshall  was  an  Olympian  figure.  He  led  I 
through  our  greatest  war  but  won  the  Noll 
Prize  for  peace.  He  was  a  warm  human  ben] 
but  a  man  of  stern  discipline  with  regard  to  1 1 
duties  of  public  service.  He  had  the  profoun  • 
est  respect  for  the  constitutional  processes  of  J 
democratic  people.  Simple  and  uncomplicat<  i 
in  mind  and  spirit,  he  gave  lessons  to  mo.j 
sophisticated  colleagues  in  clarity  and  perce  - 
tion  of  fundamentals.  I  can  hear  him  now  sa  \ 
ing  to  his  colleagues:  "Gentlemen,  don't  discui 
our  problems  so  much  as  though  they  were  mi 
tary  problems — to  do  so  makes  military  pro  j 
lems  out  of  them." 

General  Marshall  had  two  essential  attribut 
of  greatness  in  a  statesman.    He  had  the  abilil 
to  form  large  concepts — those  goals  which,  :,j 
Lord  Acton  said,  captivate  the  imagination  til 
their  splendor  and  the  reason  by  their  sin 
plicity.    And  he  had  the  will  to  persevere  I 
these  concepts  until  they  became  reality. 

When  General  Marshall  came  back  from  tl 
failure  of  the  Moscow  conference  in  1947,  tl 
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cept  of  a  large  plan  to  unite  and  restore 
Europe  was  forming  in  his  mind.  By  early  sum- 
mer he  had  made  his  decision.  On  June  5,  1947, 
he  spoke  at  Harvard,2  indicating  that  if  the 
European  countries  would  come  together  to 
form  a  joint  plan  for  economic  recovery  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  join  them 
ia  earning  that  plan  forward. 

Of  course,  many  men  and  many  minds  had 
offered  him  advice  and  help.  But  the  respon- 
sibility was  one  that  he  could  not  share.  Only 
he,  earning  the  responsibilities  that  he  did, 
could  advise  the  President — at  a  time  of  domes- 
tic economic  difficulty  and  in  the  face  of  an  ap- 
proaching election — to  go  to  the  people  and 
ask  for  $16  billion  on  what  could,  at  best,  be 
called  a  reasoned  and  necessary  gamble.  But 
he  had  the  concept  clearly  in  mind.  He  was 
convinced  that  it  was  right,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate. 

And  so  here  we  come  to  the  second  element  of 
his  greatness:  his  ability,  having  developed  a 
concept,  to  press  ahead  in  its  execution  with 
steadiness  and  courage. 

And  it  is  due  to  that  courage — his  refusal  to 
be  intimidated  by  the  uncertainties  and  dif- 
ficulties he  faced  as  he  moved  ahead  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1947 — that  we  owe  the  fruitful  economic 
partnership  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  whose  effects  are  increasingly  evident 
today. 

Economic  Partnership 

That  partnership  has  prospered  far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  1947,  but  it  has  not  departed  from 
the  two  basic  concepts  which  General  Marshall 
set  forth. 

First :  that  Europe  should  play  its  part  in  the 
partnership  as  a  collective  entity. 

Second:  that  the  United  States  should  rise 
to  the  opportunities  for  cooperation  which  Eu- 
rope's unity  created. 

The  first  of  these  concepts  has  been  reflected 
in  the  creation  of  three  great  institutions— the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  EUBATOM,  and 
the  Common  Market. 

In  these  institutions  the  vision  of  a  truly 
united  Europe  was  first  given  effect:  a  Europe 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1947,  p.  1159. 


which  could  act  as  an  entity  not  by  reason  of 
the  hegemony  of  one  state  or  the  endless  nego- 
tiations of  many  but  because  the  European 
states  had  agreed  to  treat  certain  issues  as  mat- 
ters of  common  concern,  to  be  addressed  by  com- 
mon agencies,  on  behalf  of  a  single  community. 

And  each  time  that  Europe  took  an  effective 
step  toward  greater  economic  unity,  the  United 
States  responded  to  the  need  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  closer  partnership  which  that  step 
created. 

Our  original  loan  to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, our  atomic  cooperation  with  EUR- 
ATOM,  and  the  passage  of  our  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act — all  have  given  tangible  evidence  that 
the  American  goal  was  a  united  Europe  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  able  to  deal  with 
the  United  States  as  an  equal  and  self-respect- 
ing partner  and  able  to  resume  its  historic  role 
in  world  affairs. 

There  is  much  unfinished  business  for  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  economic 
field.  It  is  a  full  agenda :  trade,  development, 
and  the  balance-of -payments  problem — a  prob- 
lem which  arises  from  the  economic  and  secu- 
rity functions  the  United  States  performs  with- 
in the  free  world,  and  a  problem  which  we 
believe  can  be  met  effectively  by  common  meas- 
ures in  the  OECD  and  elsewhere.  As  I  reflect 
upon  my  own  public  service  I  find  that  I  have 
spent  half  of  it  worrying  about  having  too  much 
gold  and  the  other  half  about  having  too  little. 
I  wish  we  could  discover  what  amount  is  just 
right. 

The  progress  of  the  last  15  years  gives  us 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  this  economic 
agenda  of  partnership  can  be  successfully  dealt 
with,  if  we  hold  to  basic  concepts  of  which 
General  Marshall  spoke  at  Harvard. 

Our  economic  partnership  carries  with  it  a 
deep  commitment  to  reducing  the  barriers  of 
trade  among  us — a  course  well  understood  and 
ably  advocated  by  Chancellor  Erhard.  Liberal 
trade  practices  are  essential  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  peoples  and  of  the  free  world 
as  a  whole.  They  are  no  less  vital  to  the 
achievement  of  our  common  political  and  secu- 
rity purposes,  which  require  economic  strength 
for  their  fulfillment.  Yet  in  all  our  countries 
there  are  voices,  often  politically  persuasive  and 
sometimes  strident,  urging  us  to  take  measures 
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which  look  in  the  other  direction — back  toward 
higher  tariffs,  narrow  markets,  and  economic 
isolationism.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  heed 
these  counsels  of  yesterday.  For  the  economic 
f ragmentation  of  the  free  world  could  result  in 
tearing  down  all  that  we  have  successfully  built 
together  in  the  last  15  years. 

Political  Partnership 

President  Kennedy  spoke  in  this  great  city  in 
June  3  of  the  need  for  closer  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  uniting  Europe 
not  only  in  economic  matters  but  in  political  ac- 
tion and  defense.  I  turn  first  to  political  co- 
operation. This  question  takes  on  special  im- 
portance in  the  current  phase  of  East- West 
relations. 

Here  I  would  register  two  warnings.  First, 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  not  abandoned  their  goal 
of  world  domination  or  their  determination  to 
push  toward  that  goal  by  every  means  safe 
for  them.  Secondly,  the  limited  agreements  we 
recently  have  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  constitute  a  detente.  The  "hot  wire"  for 
emergency  use  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton,4 the  ban  on  atomic  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  outer  space  and  under  water,5  the  decla- 
ration against  placing  in  orbit  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  6 — these  are  useful  but  small  steps 
toward  peace.  There  can  be  no  genuine  detente 
without  progress  toward  settling  such  critical 
political  issues  as  Berlin  and  the  division  of 
Germany,  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cuba,  and  there 
can  be  little  progress  toward  disarmament  until 
inspection  and  verification  are  accepted.  So 
we  of  the  free  world  are  not  justified  in  relax- 
ing our  guard. 

However,  there  are  interesting  developments 
within  the  Communist  world.  There  are  the 
Sino-Soviet  dialog  and  tensions  in  their  state 
relations.  There  are  growing  signs  of  national 
awareness  among  the  Communist  states  of  East- 
ern Europe.  There  is  an  evident  sobriety  about 
the  perils  of  a  nuclear  exchange.  There  are 
problems  in  the  allocation  of  their  economic  re- 


•Ibitl.,  July  22,  1963,  p.  118. 
*  fhiil.,  JulyS,  1963,  p.  50. 
'/MA,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  234. 
'  See  p.  753. 


sources  among  the  competing  demands  of  arma 
ments,  industrialization,  consumer  satisfaction 
and  the  promotion  of  world  revolution.  Anc 
there  are  signs  of  growing  interest  in  more  per 
sonal  freedom. 

Processes  of  change  are  clearly  evident  be 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  expect  these  changes  to  come  rapidly.  Bui 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  th( 
power  of  the  ideas  of  freedom — ideas  whicl 
historically  have  demonstrated  their  vitality 
and  their  roots  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 

Our  basic  goal,  as  President  Kennedy  saic 
at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin,7  is  to  recon- 
stitute Europe — not  the  artificially  divided 
Europe  which  has  existed  since  1945  but  3 
Europe  in  which  every  people  will  enjoy  self- 
determination  and  freedom. 

Such  a  Europe  is  now  blocked  by  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  events  since  1945  sug- 
gest that  this  obstacle  will  not  readily  yield  to 
oratory  or  persuasion.  It  can  only  be  removed 
by  force  or  by  peaceful  change.  These  are  not 
matters  to  be  decided  by  force,  which  would  it- 
self destroy  the  goals  we  have  before  us.  In- 
creased trade  and  contacts  with  Communist 
nations  may  help.  We  should  seek,  as  part  of 
this  effort  to  hasten  constructive  change,  agree- 
ment on  steps  which  point  toward  the  removal 
of  the  present  division  of  Germany.  We  must 
keep  steadfastly  before  us  our  objective  of  the 
reunification  of  the  German  people  in  freedom. 
That  goal  is  important  not  only  for  reasons  of 
justice  and  humanity  but  because  there  can  be 
no  secure  and  lasting  peace  until  the  tensions 
inherent  in  the  involuntary  separation  of  the 
German  people  have  been  removed.  No  satis- 
factory political  settlement  is  possible  which 
ignores  that  goal.  It  follows  from  this  that  we 
must  do  nothing  in  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munist nations  which  would  appear  to  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  status  quo  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  It  also  follows  that  we  must  not 
allow  such  negotiations  to  place  in  jeopardy  the 
growing  strength  and  unity  of  the  West. 

These  are  not  matters  which  can  or  will  be 
decided  unilaterally  by  the  United  States  or 
any  other  country.  That  is  why  the  question 
of  political  consultation  takes  on  special  im- 

7  Bulletin  of  July  22, 1963,  p.  125. 
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portiuice.  No  agreement  affecting  our  allies 
will  be  concluded  by  my  country  without  such 
consultation. 

Effect  ive  procedures  for  consultation  exist,  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  through  normal 
diplomacy.  We  have  made  good  use  of  these 
procedures  in  the  last  2  years.  But  we  must 
move  now  toward  an  even  more  intimate  part- 
nership on  these  vital  matters. 

All  our  countries  should  take  greater  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  which  discussions  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  offer  to  this  end. 
rhe  United  States  has  greatly  intensified  its 
jwn  initiatives  to  consult  in  the  Council  and 
lopes  that  other  members  will  do  the  same. 

I  also  hope  that  key  policymaking  officials 
from  interested  countries  can  come  together 
nore  often,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Council,  in 
id  hoc  NATO  groups.  In  this  way  the  men 
tvho  are  making  decisions  on  these  issues  in  the 
lome  capitals  will  come  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other's  views.  There  is  a  use- 
ful precedent  for  this  in  the  Atlantic  Planning 
Advisory  Group,  which  brings  together  NATO 
policy  planners  from  the  several  capitals  at 
periodic  intervals. 

We  are  all  aware  of  certain  problems  in  the 
ransatlantic  relationship.  My  own  impres- 
don  is  that  these  are  not  truly  transatlantic  in 
haracter  but  stem  from  the  lack  of  an  answer 
o  the  question :  What  is  Europe  and  who  speaks 
or  it?  Since  the  basic  commitments  of  the 
nembers  of  the  great  Atlantic  community  are 
dentical,  I  have  no  reservation  about  the  vi- 
ality  of  transatlantic  partnership  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  a  strong,  vigorous,  and 
nited  Europe.  But  the  answers  here  must 
ome— as  they  had  to  come  in  1947— from  the 
European  nations  themselves. 

'efense  Partnership 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  field  in  which  Presi- 
ent  Kennedy  indicated  that  the  principle  of 
European  unity  and  Atlantic  partnership  can 
e  given  new  meaning — that  of  defense. 

We  need  substantial  and  diversified  Western 
ower  to  protect  the  Atlantic  area.  This  power 
mst  include  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  com- 
onents. 

The  NATO   military   authorities  have  ap- 


proved force  goals  whose  attainment  would 
help  to  give  us  a  balanced  force  structure.  It 
is  important  that  these  goals  be  attained.  Then 
no  one  anywhere  could  conclude  that  the  West 
is  lax  or  indifferent  to  the  defense  of  its  vital 
interests. 

I  hope  that  the  alliance  as  a  whole  can  meet 
its  goals.  In  a  genuine  partnership  burdens 
must  be  equitably  borne ;  all  countries  must  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  to  the  total  strength  of 
the  alliance.  The  United  States  is  making,  and 
will  continue  to  make,  its  full  contribution  to 
this  partnership.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  that 
the  United  States  has  generally  met  or  exceeded 
its  goals,  and  a  source  of  regret  that  certain 
others  in  the  alliance  have  not.  It  is  our  strong 
conviction  that  the  alliance  as  a  whole  should 
meet  its  commitments,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it 
will  do  so. 

Since  you  of  the  Federal  Kepublic  and  we 
of  the  United  States  are  carrying  the  heaviest 
burden  of  NATO,  let  me  speak  to  you  very 
frankly.  You  and  we  are  working  in  the  clos- 
est partnership  in  NATO.  We  consult  each 
other  intimately.  When  we  say  that  your  de- 
fense is  our  defense,  we  mean  it.  We  have 
proved  it  in  the  past.  We  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  it  in  the  future. 

We  have  six  divisions  in  Germany.  We  in- 
tend to  maintain  these  divisions  here  as  long  as 
there  is  need  for  them — and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  needed.  Our  forces  in  Germany  are 
supported  by  the  world's  largest  logistical  sys- 
tem, which  maintains  these  forces  in  the  highest 
state  of  readiness  with  the  most  modern  and 
powerful  equipment.  And  they  are  backed  by 
nuclear  forces  of  almost  unimaginable  power. 
And  let  me  remind  you  that  the  central 
NATO  front  is  not  the  only  frontier  of  freedom 
on  which  the  forces  of  the  United  States  stand 
guard.  We  have  more  than  2,700,000  men 
under  arms.  Of  these  we  maintain  nearly  1 
million  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
ashore  or  afloat. 

As  a  nation  with  more  than  40  allies  and  with 
worldwide  defensive  commitments,  we  are  nat- 
urally very  much  interested  in  the  mobility  of 
our  forces. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
airlift  of  a  United  States  armored  division  to 
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Germany  for  maneuvers.  This  exercise  was  an 
experiment  and  demonstration  arising  directly 
from  the  airlift  capability  we  committed  our- 
selves to  create  in  1961,  in  the  context  of  the 
Berlin  crisis.  Its  fundamental  objective  was  to 
permit  the  swift  deployment  of  reinforcements 
in  the  face  of  a  major  crisis.  It  was  thus  the 
testing  of  a  new  and  important  additional  ca- 
pability which  strengthens  the  military  partner- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Does  the  airlift  of  an  armored  division  mean 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Ger- 
many? The  answer  is  no — the  opposite  is 
the  case.  Because  of  this  airlift  we  have  at  the 
moment  a  seventh  division  temporarily  in 
Europe.  Moreover,  equipment  is  in  position  for 
still  another  division.  Thus,  the  airlift  capa- 
bility developed  by  the  United  States  at  such 
great  expense  provides  a  major  source  of  added 
strength  to  the  alliance. 

The  partnership  among  the  North  Atlantic 
allies  must  extend  to  nuclear  defense.  The  oc- 
casion to  do  so  arises,  as  in  the  case  of  political 
consultation,  from  the  need  to  meet  a  specific 
problem.  That  problem  is  posed  by  a  growing 
Soviet  nuclear  power,  reflected  in  hundreds  of 
Soviet  missiles  aimed  both  at  Western  Europe 
and  at  the  United  States. 

It  has  seemed  to  two  successive  United  States 
administrations  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
meet  this  threat  was  by  a  combination  of  United 
States  missiles  and  of  MRBM's  [medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles]  deployed  to  Allied 
forces  under  multilateral  manning,  control,  and 
ownership. 

Such  a  multilateral  missile  fleet  would  be  mil- 
itarily effective.  Its  accurate  and  well-pro- 
tected missiles  would  be  counted  toward  the 
total  needs  of  Western  deterrence. 

It  would  strengthen  Atlantic  partnership  by 
binding  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  an  in- 
extricable nuclear  tie.  The  missiles  and  war- 
heads would  be  jointly  owned  and  controlled; 
they  could  not  be  unilaterally  withdrawn. 

And  it  would  strengthen  European  cohe- 
sion by  providing  the  presently  nonnuclear 
powers  an  opportunity  to  share  in  ownership, 
manning,  and  control  of  a  powerful  nuclear 
force  on  the  same  basis  as  other  members  of 
that  force. 

It  would  thus  be  an  effective  means  of  civinff 


effect  to  the  principles  of  which  General  Ma 
shall  spoke  within  the  present  political  frann 
work  of  Europe. 

As  that  framework  progresses  there  must,  c 
course,  be  room  for  evolution  in  this  field,  as  i 
the  field  of  political  consultation.  The  Pres 
dent  spoke  clearly  of  this  possibility  in  relatic 
to  the  missile  fleet  when  he  said  here  last  Jur 
that  as  Europe  moves  toward  unity  it  can  an 
should  assume  greater  responsibility  in  th 
field. 

The  European  Response  and  Germany's  Role 

The  Atlantic  partnership  owed  its  begii 
nings,  in  the  economic  field,  both  to  the  indies 
tion  of  United  States  willingness  to  proceed  an 
to  the  European  response.  As  General  Marsha 
said  in  his  speech:  "The  initiative  .  .  .  mm 
come  from  Europe." 

Sixteen  years  ago  Germany  could  play  onl 
a  limited  role  in  framing  the  European  answe: 
But  the  ensuing  years  have  seen  the  Feden 
Republic  achieve  a  sound  political  system, 
remarkable  economic  advance,  and  an  eminen 
place  in  European,  Atlantic,  and  world  affairs 
You  have  achieved  an  historic  reconciliatio: 
with  France.  In  these  efforts  it  was  Chancello 
Konrad  Adenauer  who  provided  the  leadershi] 
and  played  an  imperishable  part  in  German- 
and  European — history.  His  achievement  wa 
powerfully  supported  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard' 
"economic  miracle." 

As  a  result  of  these  great  labors  Germany  i 
able  to  play  its  vital  role  in  developing  Euro 
pean  unity  and  partnership  between  Europ 
and  North  America.  The  opportunities  whicl 
are  now  before  you  are  at  least  as  exciting  a: 
those  which  European  countries  faced  16  year: 
ago. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  ago  Chancello: 
Erhard  stressed  the  need  for  such  an  effor 
when  he  outlined  the  program  of  his  govern 
ment.  It  is  a  German  program,  based  on  whai 
the  Chancellor  believes  to  be  the  best  interest; 
of  Germany.  But  it  is  also  a  European  pro 
gram,  an  Atlantic  program,  and  a  free-work 
program. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  in  the  light  oi 
Mayor  [Willy]  Brandt's  constructive  speeel 
last  Tuesday,  that  we  Americans  who  striv< 
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for  bipartisanship  on  our  principal  foreign  pol- 
icies ore  heartened  to  find  the  leaders  of  all  of 
your  principal  parties  in  general  agreement  on 
the  basic  arrangement  of  your  foreign  policy. 

We  expect  to  move  forward  with  Chancellor 
Srhard  and  his  able  colleagues  toward  Euro- 
pean unity  and  Atlantic  partnership. 

In  this  effort  the  steadfastness  of  both  our 
countries,  and  of  other  countries  which  share 
our  goals,  will  be  tested  to  the  full.  For  we  will 
have  to  face  obstacles  as  we  move  ahead. 

There  will  be  difficulties  in  further  progress 
toward  European  integration  and  Atlantic 
partnership :  these  are  to  be  expected  in  a  move- 
ment of  such  historic  dimensions.     We  must 


be  prepared  for  temporary  delays  and  disap- 
pointments. But  we  are  moving  with  the  flood 
of  history,  and  there  can  be  no  other  outcome. 
If  freedom  is  to  prevail  we  must  move  with 
deepest  conviction  and  resolution. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  make  clear,  once 
again,  my  country's  readiness  to  give  new  di- 
mension to  our  partnership.  It  is  for  you,  and 
others  who  share  the  goals  of  European  unity 
and  Atlantic  partnership,  to  determine  whether 
that  effort  shall  go  forward.  By  going  forward 
we  will  be  honoring  in  the  way  which  he  would 
most  appreciate  the  statesman  who  first  gave 
voice  and  meaning  to  these  concepts,  General 
George  C.  Marshall. 


The  Atlantic  Partnership  as  Viewed  From  the  U.S.A. 


by  J.  Robert  Schaetzel 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Atlantic  Affairs 


Xapoleon,  asked  by  an  admiring  countess  to 
explain  his  amazing  military  successes,  replied 
that  he  had  succeeded  because  he  had  had  no  al- 
lies. Any  member  of  any  alliance  can  appreci- 
ate perhaps  the  crumb  of  cynical  truth  in  this 
remark,  but  it  must  also  be  recalled  that  it  was 
an  alliance  that  in  time  defeated  the  general  and 
destroyed  his  empire.  Indeed,  history  is  rather 
more  on  the  side  of  alliances  than  conventional 
wisdom  might  suggest.  What  was  Stalin's  cry 
for  a  second  front  other  than  a  demand  for 
allies? 

The  nations  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic  face  today 
the  question,  however,  of  whether  Napoleon's 
cynicism  was  right  or  wrong.  Do  the  Atlantic 
nations  that  have  together  worked  such  miracles 


Address  made  at  Berlin,  Germany,  on  Oct.  21  (press 
release  536  dated  Oct.  18)  at  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Freidrich-Ebert  Foundation  on  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  within  the  Atlantic  framework. 


over  the  last  20  years  possess  the  vision  and  the 
sense  of  purpose  required  to  strengthen  our  rela- 
tively new,  common  institutions  in  a  changing 
international  environment,  where  an  atmos- 
phere of  detente  ebbs  and  flows  ? 

European  Integration  Movement 

The  European  integration  movement  sheds 
light  on  this  question.  It  originated  not  from 
European  preoccupation  with  external  threats 
but  from  positive  instincts.  Sick  of  a  disas- 
trous train  of  civil  wars,  acutely  aware  of  the 
deficiencies  of  national  governments  working  in- 
dependently of  one  another  and  unable  to  pro- 
vide either  security  or  well-being,  impressed  by 
the  need  for  the  economy  of  scale  that  only  a 
united  Europe  could  offer,  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  great  adventure  in  the  organization  of 
man's  affairs — these  were  the  emotions  and  reac- 
tions that  led  to  Schuman's  proposal  on  May  9, 
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1950,  when  a  new  era  in  European  history  began. 
Were  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  initiative 
and  the  great  further  steps  forward  in  1955 — 
EURATOM  and  the  Common  Market — aberra- 
tions in  the  political  process  of  states  and  not  to 
be  repeated  ?  Must  Europe  and  North  America 
revert  to  a  19th-century  environment  where  na- 
tions behave  rationally  only  in  the  irrational  at- 
mosphere of  pervasive  fear?  As  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  are  our  minds  clarified  only  by  the  sight  of 
the  gallows? 

The  excitement  set  loose  in  the  world  by  the 
European  Community  arose  not  merely  because 
it  promised  to  settle  Franco-German  rivalry, 
or  because  it  would  create  a  great  new  common 
market,  but  because  the  integration  movement 
was  a  major  innovation  in  the  great  tradition 
of  Western  political  development.  National 
states,  by  peaceful,  democratic  means,  had  em- 
barked upon  an  admittedly  imperfect  but  none- 
theless evident  federal  process.  This  process,  a 
revolution  to  be  brought  about  by  peaceful  evo- 
lution, gave  encouragement  as  well  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort :  It  demonstrated  that  free  men  had 
not  lost  that  precious  ability  to  influence  and 
change  their  political  environment  and  institu- 
tions. The  disappointment  today  over  Euro- 
pean affairs— in  Europe  and  the  United  States — 
stems  as  much  from  the  dashing  of  these  high 
hopes  as  from  discouragement  over  the  stale- 
mate which  hinders  solution  of  many  economic 
issues  of  immediate  concern. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Change 

What  is  the  chemistry  that  induces  political 
innovation?  Leadership  is  certainly  a  crucial 
factor.  Europe,  in  the  critical  postwar  period, 
was  blessed  by  the  quality  of  its  leaders.  A 
new  generation  is  challenged  to  build  on  the 
achievement  of  such  great  men  as  Schuman, 
De  Gasperi,  Spaak,  Bevin,  and  Adenauer. 

Another  element  in  the  chemistry  must  be  a 
general  sense  of  public  impatience  with  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things,  a  feeling  that  new 
institutions  are  needed  to  deal  with  old 
problems. 

It  is  argued  that  basic  political  change  and 
the  intimate  association  of  national  states  re- 
quire a  sense  of  common  danger.    Is  not  the 


continuing  oppressive  threat  of  nuclear   I 
such  a  danger  ?     If  political  change  results  fn 
pressures  too  great  to  ignore,  contain,  or  resi$ 
are  not  the  social,  political,  and  economic  prc< 
lems  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  such  pr<< 
sures?     How  can  the  countries  of  the  NoijJ 
Atlantic  square  their  common  Christian  etlj 
with  a  world  situation  in  which  the  disparir 
of  living  conditions  between  the  advanced  cou. 
tries  and  the  less  developed  nations  has  not  c ; 
creased  but  increased?     These  are  issues  a 
pressures  that  suggest  innovation — and  coIIh 
tive  action. 

America  and  Europe 

Now  to  reduce  these  generalities  to  the  ha 
substance  of  Atlantic  policy.  First,  let  me  a 
your  attention  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  t 
American  commitment.  Eecall  the  steady  su 
port  that  the  United  States  has  given  Europe* 
unity,  to  NATO  and  to  the  OECD.  Despi 
the  current  frustrations  and  difficulties,  th 
broad  line  of  policy  has  not  been  brought  u: 
der  serious  question,  nor  is  there  any  substanti 
pressure  in  America  building  up  for  alternatr 
policies.  The  reasons  for  this  are  easily  foun 
Our  national  security — as  does  yours — rests  c 
collective  defense.  Our  economic  well-being- 
and  yours — can  be  assured  only  if  we  expan 
and  improve  our  present  transatlantic  collal 
oration.  Together  we  can  help  to  meet  the  va: 
and  growing  needs  of  the  impoverished  peop 
of  the  world.  If  this  task  must  be  handle 
alone,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  any  of  i 
has  the  strength  or  the  will  to  meet  tr 
challenge. 

These  truths  are  widely  believed  and  felt  i 
America.  Somewhat  paradoxically  the  Unite 
States  seems  to  appreciate  more  clearly,  or  s 
least  more  actively,  than  Europe  the  need  fo 
common  action.  While  we  recognize  our  grea 
strength — and  feel  our  burdens — American 
perceive  a  web  of  interrelationships  that  re 
strict  our  freedom  of  action. 

The  constructive  purpose  of  this  meeting  i) 
Berlin  demands  no  less  than  American  candoi 
Thus  it  must  be  said :  We  are  watching  for  th 
European  response  to  these  crucial  issues  of  ou 
times.    We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  en 
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snaro  Europe  for  the  moment.  But  America 
too  has  its  problems.  Realistically,  what  is 
there  to  be  done  to  move  the  Atlantic  nations 
ahead  now  ? 

What  Does  Europe  Want? 

I  suggest  that  both  here  and  in  North  Amer- 
va  we  need  to  know  more  clearly  what  kind  of 
united  Europe  the  Europeans  want.  Some  of 
the  words  and  concepts  of  1950  and  1955  have 
lost  their  meaning.  While  large  steps  ahead 
toward  unity  may  not  be  possible  now,  in  trou- 
bled and  confused  times  goals  serve  vital  pur- 
poses. What  are  the  goals  that  the  Europeans 
set  for  themselves  today  ?  What  does  a  Euro- 
pean in  1963  envisage  as  the  structure  of  the 
lew,  democratic  Europe  begun  so  bravely  in 
1950? 

The  system  of  political  development  adopted 
\v  the  Six  countries  has  been  pragmatic, 
rhrough  a  process  of  economic  integration  it 
las  been  designed  to  create  conditions  that 
;vould,  in  time,  lead  to  political  unity.  Do  Eu- 
ropeans still  accept  this  concept  of  political 
ivolution?  Americans  are  pragmatic  people 
ind  have  seen  the  merit  in  the  theory.  As  polit- 
cal  innovators,  political  philosophy  attracts  us. 
Die  intangible  goal  of  a  United  States  of  Eu- 
■ope  pulls  at  the  American  imagination.  An 
mportant  part  of  the  fabric  of  American  life, 
ind  a  source  of  our  national  strength,  are  the 
pals  set  forth  in  the  American  Constitution. 
fet  180  years  after  its  acceptance  by  the  Thir- 
een  Colonies,  some  of  the  assured  individual 
ights  and  national  objectives  that  are  an  inte- 
fral  part  of  this  document  still  remain  to  be 
ully  realized. 

The  fact  that  goals  cannot  be  immediately 
ealized  neither  destroys  their  validity  nor  their 
tility.  But  they  must  be  goals  that  people 
leeply  want.  And  there  must  be  effort  and 
>rogress  toward  achievement  of  these  goals. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  four  important  steps 
head  which  we  can  take,  in  the  present  situa- 
ion— if  Europe  has  the  will.  They  are:  the 
rade  negotiations,2  the  multilateral  nuclear 
orce,  an  Atlantic  Parliamentary  Assembly,  and 
trengthening  NATO  and  the  OECD. 

j  See  p.  745. 


The  Trade  Negotiations 

First,  the  trade  negotiations.  We  are  em- 
barked on  what  has  the  potentiality  of  being  the 
greatest  assault  on  trade  barriers  in  modern  his- 
tory. These  negotiations  inevitably  will  be  seen 
in  the  world  as  a  test  of  Europe  and  America. 
But  these  negotiations  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  risk  of  perversion  into  the  narrowest 
and  meanest  form  of  tariff  bargaining.  What, 
in  fact,  should  be  the  basic  purpose  of  this  en- 
deavor— and  if  we  forget  this  purpose,  what  do 
we  both  stand  to  lose  ? 

The  Common  Market  has  led  the  way  in  dem- 
onstrating to  the  world  that  the  removal  of 
trade  barriers  and  restrictions  results  not  in  eco- 
nomic difficulty  but  in  prosperity.  In  fact,  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  pacemaking  of  the  six  Common 
Market  nations.  EFTA  too  has  reaped  the  re- 
wards of  freer  trade.  And  finally,  the  wisdom 
and  the  benefits  of  the  European  experience 
were  not  lost  on  the  United  States.  We  wel- 
comed the  prospect  of  negotiations  that  would 
lead  to  reductions  of  trade  barriers  between  the 
Common  Market,  America,  and  other  nations. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  success  of  your  own  European 
technique  for  reducing  tariffs  that  led  us  to 
make  a  major  change  in  our  approach  to  tariff 
negotiations — we  would  bargain  not  item  by 
item  but  in  broad,  across-the-board  reductions. 
The  European  example  and  anticipation  of  mu- 
tually beneficial  negotiations  stimulated  a  ren- 
aissance in  American  attitude  toward  commer- 
cial policy.  The  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act 
embodies  these  changes. 

Some  months  ago  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Common  Market  Commission  remarked  in 
Washington  that  in  coming  negotiations  the  na- 
tion, or  nations,  that  reduced  trade  barriers  the 
most  stood  to  benefit  the  most.  (I  should  add 
that  he  graciously  suggested  that  the  EEC 
would  be  prepared  to  defer  this  benefit  to  the 
United  States.)  Behind  this  wry  observation 
lies  truth.  Our  common  purpose  should  be 
maximum  reductions  for  maximum  common 
benefit.  This  would  redound  to  the  political 
advantage  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
would  in  turn  benefit  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries through  opening  further  the  great  North 
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Atlantic  market.  Most  assuredly  there  will  be 
neither  economic  nor  political  rewards  to  Eu- 
rope, or  to  the  United  States,  if  these  negotia- 
tions deteriorate  into  niggling  bargaining  in  a 
ruthless  search  for  immediate  national  advan- 
tage. 

The  Multilateral  Nuclear  Force 

The  second  item  on  the  agenda  is  the  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force.  Seven  members  of 
NATO  are  now  at  work  on  this  project  in 
Paris  and  in  Washington.  The  MLF  is  a 
serious  effort  to  deal  with  a  major  problem. 
The  problem  is  to  improve  and  broaden  the 
participation  in  the  nuclear  defense  of  the  al- 
liance. The  MLF  is  a  means  of  dealing  with 
legitimate  interests  of  the  nonnuclear  powers 
without  further  proliferation  of  national  nu- 
clear forces.  We  are  persuaded  that  if  the 
participating  nations  succeed  in  their  efforts 
and  bring  the  MLF  into  being  the  force  will 
make  a  significant  and  needed  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  beneficial  byproducts  of 
this  effort  within  the  alliance  may  not  be  fully 
appreciated.  The  work  of  developing  together 
the  MLF,  the  designing  of  a  corporate  body  to 
build  the  force,  to  maintain  and  control  it— 
these  are  tasks  which  tie  the  alliance  more 
closely  together. 

The  European  Communities,  NATO,  and  the 
OECD  all  came  into  being  because  the  At- 
lantic nations  realized  that  new  approaches 
were  needed  to  solve  intractable  problems.  The 
nuclear  issue  is  such  a  problem.  The  system 
of  European  and  Atlantic  collaboration  that 
we  have  devised  and  tested,  beginning  with  the 
Marshal]  Plan,  is  one  of  common  action  to  deal 
with  common  problems.  The  nuclear  problem  is 
an  issue  of  basic  common  concern;  it  is  being 
approached  today  on  a  basis  of  collective  action. 
I  would  further  suggest  that  the  mere  process 
of  seeking  a  solution  through  collective  action 
has  special  political  and  psychological  time- 
liness today. 

An  Atlantic  Parliamentary  Assembly 

A  (bird  area  where  action  is  possible  is  in 
the  development  of  an  Atlantic  Parliamentary 
Assembly.    This  proposal  has  come  from  sev- 


eral quarters,  including  our  own  Senator  Fi 
bright.  The  Declaration  of  Paris,  issued 
January  1962,  contained  a  similar  suggestior 
At  difficult  times  like  this,  when  nations  are  u 
certain  as  to  what  the  future  holds,  or,  in  fat 
how  to  deal  with  the  present,  the  parliamentai 
process  can  be  of  special  importance.  To  son 
extent  our  difficulties  today  are  due  to  the  fa. 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peop 
have  lost  touch  with  their  colleagues  aero; 
national  boundaries.  Although  parliame; 
tarians  show  keen  appreciation  of  their  o™ 
domestic  political  difficulties,  there  is  a  growir 
sense  of  the  need  to  appreciate  the  "domesti< 
difficulties  of  the  Atlantic  community  as  , 
whole.  This  is  only  to  remind  us  all  that  tl 
heart  of  the  democratic  process  is  the  compn 
mise  of  immediate  sectional  interest  for  tl 
general  good. 

The  first  step  is  to  improve  the  system  f( 
contact  and  consultation  among  responsible  A 
lantic  parliamentarians.  Our  legislators, 
number  of  whom  will  shortly  meet  in  Paris  an 
in  the  course  of  their  sessions  will  consider  th 
matter,  envisage  a  consultative  body  with 
mandate  to  inquire  into  the  entire  range  of  A 
lantic  activities — political,  economic,  and  sect 
rity.  It  should  be  possible  to  devise  arrang< 
ments  which  would  meet  the  sensitivities  of  th 
neutrals — as  we  have  done  in  the  OECD — whil 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  further  an 
self-defeating  proliferation  of  internationa 
institutions. 

NATO  and  the  OECD 

Fourth,  we  are  led  naturally  to  the  need  t 
strengthen  the  two  major  Atlantic  institution; 
NATO  and  the  OECD.  Perhaps  of  greates 
value  in  the  coming  period — in  fact  an  indis 
pensable  step — is  to  improve  the  techniques  fo 
intergovernmental  consultation.     Sensible  gov 

3  The  Declaration  of  Paris  was  adopted  at  the  At 
lantic  Convention  of  NATO  Nations  held  at  Paris,  Jar 
uary  8-20,  by  citizen  delegates  selected  by  thei 
respective  parliaments.  It  proposed,  among  othe 
things,  that  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conferenc 
be  developed  into  a  consultative  Atlantic  Assembl; 
which  would  review  the  work  of  all  Atlantic  institu 
tions  and  make  recommendations  on  questions  of  cor 
cern  to  the  Atlantic  community.  For  text,  see  H.  Doc 
433,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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ernmental  action  for  the  individual  good  of  the 
nations  and  for  their  collective  advancement 
depends  on  the  degree  of  consensus  developed. 
If  through  continuing  consultation  we  come  to 
understand  more  dearly  the  political,  security, 
and  economic  problems  that  must  be  resolved 
within  the  alliance,  we  have  taken  a  major  step 
forward.  "While  detailed  and  specific  agree- 
ment may  be  hard  to  come  by.  the  mere  fact  of 
the  consensus,  the  thought  and  discussion  that 
have  preceded  this  consensus,  will  inevitably 
mean  more  harmonious  subsequent  national  ac- 
tions than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
The  inexorable  internal  changes  and  move- 
ment in  the  Eastern  bloc  will  place  new  demands 
on  the  Atlantic  nations  and  require  the  closest 
coordination  within  NATO.  The  clear  and 
simple  threat  of  the  past  has  been  replaced  by 
i  far  more  complex  range  of  problems.  To 
ulvance  both  the  interests  of  the  West  and  the 
prospects  for  peace  requires  substantial  im- 
provement in  our  consultative  procedures. 

Berlin  in  the  Atlantic  Framework 

I  have  noted  the  postwar  phenomena  of  Euro- 
pean developments,  the  agenda  before  us  against 
he  problems  and  doubts  of  which  we  are  all 
iware.  Berlin  has  a  special  relevance  to  this 
inalvsis  and  should  give  us  renewed  confidence 
irith  which  to  face  the  future. 

Berlin  symbolizes  the  unsolved  problems  and 
lingers  of  the  world;  it  exemplifies  the  chasm 
*tween  the  East  and  the  "West.  But  more  im- 
portantly it  reminds  the  world  of  what  free 
)eople  can  do.  Xo  visitor  has  come  away  from 
Berlin  without  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  the 
>eople  of  this  city.  Free  Berlin  gives  needed 
ncouragement  as  the  great  example  of  the 
tbility  of  the  Western  nations,  European  and 
American,  to  collaborate  closely,  tenaciously, 
nd  effectively  in  maintaining  the  freedom  and 
itality  of  this  city.  Each  day  this  cooperation 
s  demonstrated  in  the  manner  in  which  French- 
aen,  Germans,  Englishmen,  and  Americans 
Fork  together  on  matters  related  to  Berlin — 
nd  together  toward  a  common  goal  which  each 
lation  agrees  is  of  vital  political  importance. 

The  inspiration  to  us  all  of  the  people  of 
Jerlin,  the  atmosphere  of  support  and  coopera- 
ion  offered  by  other  allied  nations,  can  be  seen 


in  the  extent  to  which  Berlin  is  fast  becoming 
a  cultural  center  whose  reputation  transcends 
European  boundaries  and  extends  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  The  controversy  regarding 
its  symphony  orchestra  is  whether  it  is  first, 
second,  or  third  among  the  orchestras  of  the 
world.  What  better  example  is  there  of  this 
cultural  rebirth  than  the  Festwochen?  Artists 
from  many  nations  have  come  to  Berlin  to  dem- 
onstrate their  talents  and  to  develop  their  ideas 
in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  challenge 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  this  city. 

When  gloom  is  a  currency  which  circulates 
all  too  freely,  is  this  not  the  time  and  certainly 
the  place  to  recover  confidence  and  hope  ?  What 
more  proof  do  the  Atlantic  nations  need  that 
optimism  is  a  working  hypothesis  than  the  daily 
lesson  of  this  city  ?  Berlin  prospers  in  the  face 
of  danger  and  adversity.  It  has  brought  allies 
together  in  solid  purpose  and  to  achieve  com- 
mon goals.  It  is  also  one  more  example  of  the 
depth  and  permanent  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  freedom  of  this  city  and  our  con- 
stant dedication  to  the  goal  of  a  reunified 
Germany. 

Conclusion 

In  less  than  a  week  a  ceremony  will  take  place 
in  Germany  commemorating  George  Marshall.4 
In  1947  at  Harvard  University  he  outlined,  not 
a  plan,  but  an  idea.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
imagination  of  European  leaders  and  their  re- 
sponse, the  miraculous  economic,  political,  and 
spiritual  recovery  of  Europe  would  not  have 
taken  place.  The  process  of  European  unity 
grew  out  of  the  process  of  European  recovery. 
I  have  emphasized  the  hold  that  European 
unity  has  on  America  and  the  support  we  have 
given  it. 

We  are  still  too  much  in  the  middle  of  these 
extraordinary  affairs  to  comprehend  fully  the 
sweeping  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope since  1947.  These  have  not  been  changes 
resisted  by  the  United  States — in  fact  they  have 
been  welcomed  and  encouraged.  If  we  had 
wanted  weak  and  docile  satellites  we  would  not 
have  lent  our  support  to  European  unity. 
Therefore,  it  was  in  the  pattern  and  logic  of 
postwar  American  policy  toward  Europe  that 


*  See  p.  726. 
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President  Kennedy  on  July  4,  1962,5  should  in- 
vite a  uniting  Europe  to  join  with  the  United 
States  in  an  Atlantic  partnership. 

Pessimists  may  argue,  perhaps,  that  partner- 
ship is  an  illusory  and  impractical  notion.  It 
can  be  charged,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no 
European  partner,  nor  likely  to  be  one,  but 
rather  a  number  of  national  states  in  wide  dis- 
agreement. The  skeptic  may  further  note  that 
while  the  European  economy  is  three-fifths  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  growing  at  a  more 
rapid  pace,  Europe  still  lacks  the  capacity  and 
perhaps  the  will  to  carry  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  burden  of  our  common  defense.  But  as 
I  have  suggested  before,  the  test  of  the  validity 
of  a  goal  is  not  whether  it  is  immediately  attain- 
able. The  test  is  whether  the  goal  of  partner- 
ship is  the  one  desired  by  Europeans. 

Our  dictionaries  define  "partner"  as  one  who 
has  a  part  in  anything  with  another — a  par- 
taker; an  associate;  a  sharer;  participant;  col- 
league. These  are  important  words.  They 
convey  the  direction,  the  substance,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  what  we  wish  for.  There  is  no 
passive  connotation  in  these  words,  but  the 
sense  of  getting  about  the  business  to  be  done. 
The  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  face  a  great 
challenge.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  rise 
to  meet  this  test  together. 


Secretary  Rusk  Sends  Good  Wishes 
to  New  British  Cabinet  Officers 

Following  are  texts  of  messages  from  Secre- 
tary Rush  to  Lord  Home  on  his  appointment 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
R.  A.  Butler  on  his  appointment  as  Foreign 
Secretary. 

Message  to  Lord  Home 

Press  release  540  dated  October  21 

October  19, 1963. 

My  sincere  congratulations  and  best  wishes 

to  you  on  your  appointment  as  Prime  Minister 

of  Great  Britain.    We  have  worked  together 

closely  during  the  recent  years  when  you  were 


Foreign  Secretary  and  I  have  come  to  knoi 
and  to  value  greatly  your  wisdom  and  courag< 
I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  continue* 
collaboration  with  the  British  Government  an< 
people  under  your  leadership. 

Message  to  Mr.  Butler 

Press  release  541  dated  October  21 

October  20,  1963. 

My  warm  congratulations  and  best  wishes  a 
you  assume  the  duties  of  Foreign  Secretary 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  NAT( 
ministerial  meeting  in  December  and  to  our  clo& 
association  in  the  days  ahead. 


U.S.  Revises  Aid  to  Viet-Nam's 
Special  Forces 

Department  Statement1 

The  U.S.  Government  has  informed  the  Gov 
ernment  of  Viet-Nam  that  U.S.  support  will  n( 
longer  be  provided  to  those  elements  of  the  spe 
cial  forces  which  are  not  committed  to  fielc 
operations  or  engaged  in  related  training  pro 
grams.  This  action  is  in  line  with  Presidenl 
Kennedy's  statement  on  September  12  thai 
"What  helps  to  win  the  war  we  support.  Whai 
interferes  with  the  war  effort  we  oppose." 2 


Letters  of  Credence 

Kuwait 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
State  of  Kuwait,  Talat  al-Ghoussein,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  530  dated  Oc- 
tober 15. 


"  Bulletin  of  July  23, 1902,  p.  131. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Oct.  22  by  Robert 
J.  McCloskey,  Department  press  officer. 

2  The  President's  statement  was  in  reply  to  a  news 
correspondent's  question  put  to  him  at  his  regular 
news  conference. 
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Prime  Minister  of  Ireland 
Visits  the  United  States 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  Sean  F.  Le- 
an!   Mrs.    Lemass   visited   the    United 
from  October  11  to  20.     They  were  in 
Washington  October  15-17.    Follmoing  is  the 
exchange  of  greetings  on  the  south  lawn  of  the 
White  House  and  the  text  of  a  communique  re- 
tit  the  close  of  discussions  betxoeen  the 
'dent  and  the  Prime  Minister. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  OCTOBER  15 

SHdte  House  press  release  dated  October  15 
'resident  Kennedy 

Prime  Minister,  this  is  a  great  day  for  the 
Ajnericans.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  I  welcome  you  to  the  United 
States.  You  follow  a  long  and  distinguished 
list  of  Irish  leaders  who  have  come  here  in  other 
lays — Parnell,  De  Yalera,  and  the  others.  They 
atme  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
imericans  in  their  struggle  for  independence, 
ind  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all  that  that 
support  and  sympathy  was  forthcoming. 

But  now  you  come  as  the  leader  of  a  sovereign 
»untry  and  a  country  which  I  can  attest  from 
personal  experience  bears  the  United  States  the 
greatest  good  will  and  which  bears  us  the 
strongest  and  most  fraternal  bonds  of  friend- 
hip. 

We  are  proud  to  welcome  you,  Prime  Min- 
ster, not  only  because  of  the  long  past,  not  only 
>ecause  you  will  see  in  the  United  States  in 
rour  short  visit  more  Irish  men  and  women 
vho  were  either  born  in  Ireland  or  bear  Irish 
>lood  than  you  would  see  in  several  years  in 
Ireland,  but  also  because  you  are  building  a 
'igorous  new  country  which  looks  to  the  past 
rith  pride  and  the  future  with  hope. 

The  3  days,  Prime  Minister,  which  we  spent 
Q  Ireland  this  summer  *  are  among  the  warm- 
st  memories  of  our  lives,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
.  great  pleasure  to  have  a  small  chance  to  show 
u  welcoming  you  our  great  appreciation  to  the 
rish  people  for  what  they  are  doing  now  not 

1  Bulletin  of  July  22, 19G3,  p.  128. 


only  in  their  own  country  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

And,  therefore,  Prime  Minister,  cead  mile 
fdilte,  which,  for  those  of  you  who  did  not 
come  to  Ireland  this  summer,  means  "a  hundred 
thousand  welcomes." 

Prime  Minister  Lemass 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly 
words  of  welcome.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
which  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  and  my 
wife  to  visit  these  United  States  of  America  as 
your  guests. 

Your  historic  visit  to  Ireland,  Mr.  President, 
in  June  last  is  still  vivid  in  our  memory.  You 
came  to  the  land  of  your  ancestors  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  this  was  a  great 
occasion  for  us. 

The  spontaneous  demonstrations  of  affection 
and  esteem  which  you  experienced  wherever 
you  went  in  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  in  Wexford — 
particularly  in  Wexford — in  Cork  and  Galway, 
and  in  Limerick,  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people  and  mark  also  the  high  regard  which 
your  great  nation  has  amongst  all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  proud  day  for 
me  to  come  here  to  the  Capital  of  your  great 
country  representing  the  people  of  Ireland,  peo- 
ple who  are  now  a  government  of  their  own, 
who  are  now  dedicated  to  and  free  to  pursue 
the  ideals  of  this  great  democracy  which  has 
chosen  you  to  be  its  leader,  an  Ireland  which 
is  endeavoring  to  provide  for  its  own  peoples 
the  opportunities  for  well-being  and  happiness 
which  your  people  have  already  secured. 

In  these  aims  of  ours,  we  find  encouragement 
and  hope  in  the  great  efforts  of  your  people,  in 
their  achievements,  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  now  through  their  energy  and  their  opti- 
mism and  their  confidence  building  the  future 
of  America  on  its  great  past. 

The  friendship  between  our  two  countries 
began  long  ago  in  history.  It  was  formed  in 
the  common  struggle  for  independence.  It  was 
fostered  by  our  common  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  justice  and  democracy, 
and  it  is  fortified  by  ties  of  blood  and  kinship ; 
a  friendship  thus  supported  cannot  but  endure, 
and  it  is  our  aim  to  develop  in  every  possible 
way  the  cooperation  between  our  peoples  in 
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industry  and  commerce  and  cultural  activities, 
and  to  help  you,  sir,  in  your  great  aims  of  main- 
taining peace  in  the  world  and  helping  men 
everywhere  to  obtain  freedom  from  oppression 
and  freedom  from  want. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  you  the  greetings  of 
the  Irish  people.  They  realize  that  in  extend- 
ing this  invitation  to  me  it  was  your  desire  to 
do  honor  to  them,  and  they  are  deeply  thank- 
ful to  you. 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE,  OCTOBER  17 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

During  the  course  of  the  official  visit  of  His 
Excellency  Sean  Lemass,  Prime  Minister  of 
Ireland,  the  Prime  Minister  and  President 
Kennedy  discussed  a  number  of  issues  of  com- 
mon interest  and  concern  to  Ireland  and  the 
United  States.  The  two  leaders  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  longstanding  friendship  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  United  States,  and  re- 
affirmed their  intention  to  maintain  their  close 
cooperation  and  collaboration  in  areas  of  com- 
mon interest. 

The  President  again  thanked  the  Prime  Min- 
ister for  the  hospitality  extended  by  the  Irish 
Government  to  the  President  and  his  party  dur- 
ing the  President's  visit  to  Ireland  in  June  of 
this  year. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
cussed the  current  state  of  affairs  in  Western 
Europe  with  particular  reference  to  Ireland's 
efforts  to  improve  its  economic  links  with  the 
continental  European  countries.  The  Prime 
Minister  expressed  his  country's  hope  that  the 
amount  of  private  investment  on  the  part  of 
American  industry  in  Ireland  could  be  ex- 
panded. The  President  suggested  that  the 
steadily  improving  economic  condition  of  Ire- 
land should  attract  the  interest  of  a  number  of 
American  firms. 

The  President  also  noted  that,  on  its  part,  the 
United  States  hopes  to  supply  more  goods  to 
the  Irish  market. 

Noting  the  important  role  Ireland  is  playing 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  President  stated  that 
he  appreciated  the  substantial  contribution 
made  by  Ireland  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Congo. 


. 


The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  e 
pressed  their  mutual  desire  to  strengthen  th 
cultural  links  between  the  two  countries. 

The  President  assured  the  Prime  Minister  dj 
the  continuing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  Ireland's  economic  progress. 


President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
Visits  the  United  States 

Josip  Broz  Tito,  President  of  the  Socialis 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Mrs.  Bro, 
visited  the  United  States  from  October  16  to  %b. 
They  were  in  Washington  on  October  17.  Fol 
lowing  is  the  exchange  of  greetings  on  the  sout) 
lawn  of  the  White  House  and  the  text  of  I 
communique  released  following  conversation, 
between  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Tito. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 


White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 
President  Kennedy 

Mr.  President,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  wel- 
coming you  to  the  United  States.  I  hope  dur- 
ing this  visit  we  can  reciprocate  some  of  the 
hospitality  that  you  have  shown  to  members  of 
the  United  States  Government,  both  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and,  most  recently,  Members  of 
the  Congress,  in  your  own  country. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  world  in 
which  we  live.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  we  have  across  the  distance  of  water  and 
across  perhaps  a  difference  in  political  philoso- 
phy— that  we  have  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  policies  and  objectives  of  the  countries 
through  the  globe  so  that  danger  may  be 
lessened. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  you  can  see  something  of  the 
United  States.     I  am  glad  you  are  going  to 
the  South  and  then  to  the  West.1    This  is  a 
vigorous  and  progressive  people  that  you  will 


1  President  Tito  canceled  his  visit  to  the  West  be- 
cause of  illness. 
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see.  Nature  has  boon  very  generous  to  us,  and 
I  think  that  your  visit  here,  where  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  warmly  and  hospitably  treated  and 
welcomed,  will  give  you  a  greater  understand- 
of  the  policies  and  objectives  and  meaning 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  this  visit  is  very  welcome.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  you  here  at  the  White  House,  and 
I  hope  as  a  result  of  your  visit  that  the  relations 
between  our  two  peoples  will  become  stronger 
and  that  our  commitments  to  national  inde- 
pendence will  be  strengthened. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  very  glad  to  wel- 
come you  and  your  distinguished  wife,  the 
members  of  your  Government,  here  to  the 
White  House. 

President  Tito 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this 
friendly  reception  and  for  the  kind  invitation 
please  accept  our  sincere  thanks. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportu- 
aity  to  have  with  you,  Mr.  President,  frank 
?xchanges  of  views  on  current  world  develop- 
ments and  on  questions  of  concern  to  both  our 
countries. 

We  are  glad  that  we  shall  be  able  on  this 
occasion  to  see  at  least  a  part  of  your  great 
and  beautiful  country  and  to  acquaint  ourselves 
more  directly  with  some  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  hard-working  American  people. 

In  various  periods  of  their  history,  the  peo- 
ples of  Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States  of 
America  had  been  linked  together  with  common 
aspirations,  particularly  during  the  two  World 
Wars,  when  they  were  struggling  side  by  side 
:o  make  a  reality  those  ideals  which  were  for- 
mulated in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
in  194:.. 

It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  to  maintain  good  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that 
yon  share  this  conviction.  I  believe  that  our 
exchanges  will  contribute  to  both  the  stability 
sf  our  good  relations  and  our  mutually  bene- 
ficial cooperation  and  will  also  reflect  our  com- 
mon interest  in  the  preservation  and  strength- 
ening of  peace  in  the  world. 


I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  the  friendly 
greetings  of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  President 
of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
Josip  Broz  Tito  held  conversations  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  17  in  which  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
fairs Harriman,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
European  Affairs  Tyler  also  participated  for 
the  United  States  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  Todorovic,  State  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  Koca  Popovic,  and  Am- 
bassador Micunovic  for  Yugoslavia. 

The  meeting  provided  a  timely  opportunity 
for  a  useful  exchange  of  views  on  a  number  of 
important  matters  both  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
national situation  and  to  United  States- Yugo- 
slav relations.  The  talks  took  place  in  a  cordial 
and  friendly  atmosphere,  and  were  character- 
ized by  frank  discussion. 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Tito  agreed 
that  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Tests  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water 
was  a  significant  initial  step  in  lessening  inter- 
national tension.  They  concluded  that,  with 
determined  effort  and  support  from  all  nations 
willing  to  make  their  contribution,  further 
progress  could  be  made  in  reducing  the  danger 
of  war  and  in  ensuring  a  basis  for  world  peace. 
Both  Presidents  reaffirmed  their  strong  support 
for  the  United  Nations  and  declared  their  wish 
that  all  countries  would  endeavor  by  their  ac- 
tivities to  increase  its  effectiveness. 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Tito  re- 
viewed the  evolution  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia.  President 
Tito  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  peoples  and 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  for  the  Ameri- 
can assistance  of  earlier  years  and  expressed 
particular  appreciation  for  the  help  recently 
extended  to  the  victims  of  the  Skopje  earth- 
quake. The  two  Presidents  expressed  the  hope 
that  relations  between  the  two  countries,  now 
that  direct  assistance  is  no  longer  needed,  could 
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be  further  developed  in  all  other  fields,  par- 
ticularly in  the  expansion  of  normal  trade,  of 
economic  contacts,  and  of  cultural,  scientific  and 
other  exchanges. 


Yung  Lo  Encyclopedia  Presented 
to  Library  of  Congress 

Press  release  546  dated  October  23 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  set  of  a  recent  reprinting  of  the  celebrated 
Ming  Dynasty  Yung  Lo  Encyclopedia  was  pre- 
sented on  October  23  by  Roger  Hilsman,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Rutherford  D.  Rogers, 
Acting  Librarian,  represented  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  the  presentation  ceremony  in  the 
office  of  the  Librarian.  This  reprinting,  a  gift 
to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  noted  Chinese 
scholar,  Professor  Yang  Chia-lo,  was  presented 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  order  that  it  be 
readily  available  to  scholars  in  Chinese  litera- 
ture and  history  in  the  United  States. 

EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS 

Assistant  Secretary  Hilsman 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  represent  the 
Department  of  State  at  this  presentation  of  a 
set  of  the  reprinted  Yung  Lo  Encyclopedia  to 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Yung  Lo  Encyclopedia  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  in  Chinese  literature.  It  was 
compiled  during  the  reign  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty  Emperor  Cheng  Tsu  (1403-1424  A.D.) 
and  contained  virtually  all  learning  possessed 
by  the  Chinese  up  to  that  time.  Some  3,000 
scholars  participated  in  the  prodigious  task  of 
research  and  writing  involved  in  its  prepara- 
tion. The  Encyclopedia  in  its  original  form 
contained  a  total  of  22,937  titles,  bound  in  11,095 
volumes.  Because  of  its  size,  only  one  copy  was 
made.  Some  100  years  later  a  duplicate  was 
painstakingly  copied  out  by  over  100  scribes. 


Fire  destroyed  the  original  in  the  closir 
years  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  around  1640.  1 
ensuing  years,  further  destruction  of  the  dupl 
cate  copy  through  fire  and  war  reduced  th 
number  of  remaining  volumes  to  something  ove 
800.  Many  of  these  have  been  scattered  amon 
private  book  collectors  and  libraries  in  th 
United  States,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  German} 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Viet- Nam. 

Some  30  years  ago  the  renowned  Chines 
scholar,  Dr.  Yang  Chia-lo,  became  concerned  a 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  this  treasure  of  Chines 
literature.  Since  then  he  has  worked  untiringl- 
to  locate  the  remnants  of  the  Encyclopedii 
throughout  the  world  and  to  obtain  photosta 
copies.  Now  803  volumes  of  the  original  hav 
been  reprinted  under  the  direction  of  Professoi 
Yang  by  the  World  Book  Company  of  Taipei 
Taiwan,  Republic  of  China,  and  thus  mad< 
available  to  students  of  Chinese  civilization.  1 
understand  also  that  Dr.  Yuan  Tung-li  of  the 
Chinese  section  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
formerly  Director  of  the  National  Library  oi 
Peiping  compiled  in  1939  a  census  of  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Encyclopedia  existing  in  Europe,  in 
this  manner  contributing  to  the  happy  result 
which  we  see  here  today. 

The  academic  world  is  indebted  to  the  dedica- 
tion, energy,  and  learning  which  Professor 
Yang  Chia-lo  has  given  to  this  important  work 
over  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  and  to  the 
tradition  of  free  scholarship  being  nurtured  on 
Taiwan  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Professor  Yang  is  presently  head  of 
the  graduate  institute  of  Chinese  literature  at 
the  Taiwan  Provincial  Normal  University  in 
Taipei. 

The  Department  of  State  is  honored  to  have 
been  the  recipient  of  this  handsome  gift  and 
extends  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
sincere  appreciation  to  Professor  Yang  and  to 
all  others  who  helped  to  make  this  reprinting 
possible. 

Mr.  Rogers 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  both  honored  and 
enriched  by  this  notable  contribution  to  scholar- 
ship, which  will  be  a  treasured  acquisition  for 
our  Chinese  collections.  Since  this  Encyclope- 
dia reproduces  many  texts  which  would  other- 
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wise  never  have  come  to  light,  its  value  to  Sinol- 
ogy will  be  immeasurable.  Research  scholars 
in  this  country  will  be  grateful  to  Professor 
fang  Chia-lo  for  generations  to  come  as  they 
profit  from  his  efforts. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  grateful  to  him 
for  this  gift  to  the  American  people,  and  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  its  good  offices  in  plac- 
ing these  volumes  in  the  national  library. 


J.S.  Sympathizes  With  Cuban  People 
in  Aftermath  of  Hurricane  Flora 

Department  Statement 1 

We  distinguish  between  the  suffering  caused 
>y  Hurricane  Flora  and  the  hardships  en- 
ountered  by  the  Cuban  people  as  a  result  of 
he  practices  and  policies  followed  by  the  Com- 
■tnist  regime  of  Fidel  Castro.  On  both  counts, 
towever,  we  sympathize  with  the  Cuban  people, 
rhe  immediate  offer  of  disaster  relief  by  the 
Lmerican  Red  Cross — which,  as  you  all  know, 
J  the  principal  humanitarian  organization  of 
he  American  people — was  in  our  best  humani- 
irian  tradition.  Castro  chose  to  reject  this 
ffer  by  the  Red  Cross  as  hypocritical  and  to 
xtend  the  rejection  to  any  aid  from  the  United 
;tates. 

The  unprecedented  attitude  of  the  regime 
:ands  in  contrast  to  the  request  for  assistance  by 
ther  countries  hit  by  the  hurricane  and  to  which 
le  United  States  has  gladly  responded.  We 
ave  on  various  occasions  expressed  our  sym- 
athy  for  the  Cuban  people  as  a  whole  over  dep- 
vations  of  their  personal  freedom  and  mate- 
ial  well-being  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
astro  has  clamped  a  Communist  political  and 
lonomic  system  on  the  country.  The  result- 
ig  hardships  have  been  further  compounded 
7  gross   mismanagement   and   incompetence, 

*Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Oct.  23  by  Robert 
McCloskey,  Department  press  officer. 


which  the  Cuban  regime  itself  admits.  The 
damage  caused  by  Flora  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hide  these  essential  facts. 

Our  policies  toward  the  Castro  regime  have 
been  determined  by  its  Communist  character,  its 
hostility  toward  the  United  States,  and  its  ef- 
forts to  overthrow  other  governments  in  the 
hemisphere  by  violence,  terror,  and  subversion. 
As  long  as  the  Cuban  government  chooses  to 
follow  this  aggressive  course,  it  leaves  us  no 
choice  but  to  maintain  our  present  economic 
controls,  though  it  should  be  recalled  that  for 
humanitarian  reasons  these  controls  have  never 
restricted  exports  of  nonsubsidized  foodstuffs 
and  medicines. 


U.S.  and  Iran  Sign  Agreement 
Extending  Educational  Exchanges 

Press  release  552  dated  October  25 

The  Governments  of  Iran  and  the  United 
States  on  October  24  signed  at  Tehran  an 
agreement  extending  the  program  of  educa- 
tional exchanges  between  the  two  countries, 
begun  in  1949  under  the  Fulbright  Act.1 

The  new  agreement  is  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (the  Fulbright-Hays  Act) .  It  was  signed 
by  Abbas  Aram,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Iran,  and  American  Ambassador  Julius  C. 
Holmes. 

Through  the  last  academic  year  a  total  of 
442  academic  exchanges  have  taken  place  under 
the  program;  351  Iranian  students,  professors, 
teachers,  and  research  scholars  have  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  91  Americans  in  comparable 
capacities  have  gone  to  Iran.  In  addition  to 
those  under  the  agreement  a  number  of  leaders 
and  specialists  have  been  exchanged  between 
the  two  countries. 


1  Treaties  and  Otber  International  Acts  Series  1973, 
3956,  and  4824. 
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International  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchanges: 
A  Look  Back  and  a  Look  Ahead 


Address  by  Secretary  Rush 


It  is  more  than  a  ceremonial  occasion  when  a 
new  structure  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
peaceful  world  rises  on  the  rock  of  Manhattan. 
It  is  an  occasion  for  deep  satisfaction,  on  the 
part  not  only  of  all  who  have  labored  to  build 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  but 
of  the  many  millions  in  many  lands  who  are  the 
beneficiaries,  direct  or  indirect,  of  its  work.  It 
is  an  event  which  invites  a  look  back  and  a  look 
ahead. 

Nineteen-nineteen,  the  birth  year  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  was  the  year 
in  which  man  first  flew  across  the  Atlantic. 
Women  had  not  yet  won  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
United  States.  Radio  was  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  laboratories.  Atomic  energy 
was  locked  up  in  a  mathematical  equation  which 
had  passed  most  of  us  by.  Trips  to  the  moon 
were  still  the  private  property  of  Jules  Verne. 
And  the  United  States,  after  a  bright  and 
prophetic  brief  appearance  on  the  world  stage, 
was  turning  back  to  isolation  and  "normalcy" — 
a  tragic  retreat  from  reality  for  which  we  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  paid  dearly  a  short 
generation  later. 

There  were  countercurrents,  set  in  motion  by 
men  who  realized  that  the  American  people 
could  not  thrive  or  in  the  long  run  survive  in 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among 
them  were  the  small  group  who  founded  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.    The  de- 


1  Made  at  symbolic  cornerstone-laying  ceremonies  for 
the  Institute  of  International  Education's  new  head- 
quarters building  at  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 
on  Oct.  24  ( press  release  551 ) . 


cision  to  set  it  up  has  been  ascribed  to  a  meeti ; 
of  three  men  before  a  log  fire  at  the  Columl  i 
University  Club  here  in  New  York  City  in  1 1 
late  fall  of  1918.    They  were  Elihu  Eoot,  Nicl 
las  Murray  Butler,  and  Stephen  P.  Duggan, 
whose  mind  the  idea  of  such  an  institute  h 
been  taking  shape  for  some  time. 

The  three  agreed  that  there  should  be  esta 
lished  a  clearinghouse  of  information  whi 
would,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  stimuli 
greater  interest  in  the  study  of  internation 
relations  on  American  campuses  and  more  e 
changes  of  students,  teachers,  specialists,  ai 
trainees  between  the  United  States  and  oth 
countries. 

The  original  announcement,  in  April  191 
noted  that  "even  intelligent  Americans  we 
comparatively  unfamiliar  with  international  a 
fairs"  and  that  "it  is  impossible  to  understar 
other  peoples  and  to  appreciate  properly  the 
worth  without  correct  information  concernic 
their  life,  institutions,  and  culture."  It  note 
also  that  the  need  for  a  central  clearinghouse  ( 
information  in  the  field  of  international  educ; 
tion  had  become  manifest  during  the  wf 
through  inquiries  of  all  kinds  from  the  Allie 
countries — about  our  universities  and  the  avai 
ability  of  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

There  were  very  few  international  scholai 
ships  and  fellowships  in  those  days.  Thei 
were  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  to  Oxford,  whic 
were  then  15  years  old,  and  the  Boxer  Inden 
nity  Fund  Scholarships  for  Chinese  students  t 
the  United  States,  which  had  begun  in  190£ 
These  and  all  other  international  scholarship; 
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ellowships,  and  professorships  to  and  from  the 
touted  States  probably  did  not  total  more  than 
everal  hundred. 

Compare  those  beginnings  with  the  college 
ear  1962-3 !  According  to  the  annual  survey 
.f  the  I.I.E. — one  of  your  unique  and  very  valu- 
ble  services — nearly  78,000  foreign  citizens 
ran  in  the  United  States  on  educational  assign- 
ment. More  than  64,000  were  students.  Al- 
most 6,000  were  teachers,  researchers,  and  other 
eholars.  And  more  than  7,000  were  interns 
nd  residents  affiliated  with  United  States  hos- 
>itals.  These  students  and  teachers  and  doctors 
ame  from  152  countries  and  territories.  Sev- 
nteen  of  these  countries  sent  more  than  1,000 
lersons  each. 

Many  of  these  visitors  came  at  their  own  ex- 
>ense.  But  many  received  financial  support 
rom  private  institutions  or  governments,  in- 
luding  our  own. 

On  the  outgoing  side  your  report  showed 
learly  19,000  Americans  abroad  on  educational 
ssignment — approximately  16,000  students  and 
.,000  faculty  members  and  administrative  staff, 
note  your  warning  that,  since  some  institutions 
•verseas  did  not  respond  to  your  inquiry,  these 
igures  are  on  the  low  side. 

Educational  and  cultural  exchanges  have  be- 
ome  a  very  important  aspect  of  this  country's 
elations  with  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
ts  you  know,  many  exchanges  are  financed  by 
he  United  States  Government,  as  an  expression 
f  the  good  will  of  the  American  people,  their 
aith  in  education,  their  belief  in  free  inquiry, 
nd  their  unflagging  determination  to  build  a 
'orld  in  which  all  men  will  live  together  in 
■eace.  The  Fulbright  Act  and  the  Smith- 
lundt  Act  shortly  after  "World  War  II  set  in 
lotion  a  great  international  migration  of  stu- 
ents  and  scholars  and  artists.  The  Fulbright- 
lays  Act  of  1961  broadened  and  strengthened 
Ins  stimulating  movement. 

That  legislation  also  created  a  U.S.  Advisory 
'ommission  on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  and  specifically  required  it  to 
lake  a  special  study  of  whether  the  program 
ad  been  effective.  That  Commission,  composed 
f  distinguished  private  citizens  under  the  chair- 
lanship  of  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the 


Carnegie  Corporation,  completed  its  worldwide 
survey 2  early  this  year. 
In  summary,  it  said : 

Testimony  is  overwhelming  from  all  sources  that  the 
program  as  a  whole  is  effective.  The  Commission  was 
frankly  surprised,  though  gratified,  at  the  wealth, 
variety  and  convincing  character  of  the  evidence. 

It  concluded  that  the  exchange  program  had : 

— increased  mutual  understanding ; 

— succeeded  in  helping  dispel  among  foreign 
visitors  many  misconceptions  and  ugly  stereo- 
types about  the  American  people ; 

— been  outstandingly  successful  in  providing 
a  valuable  educational  experience  to  foreign 
grantees ; 

— benefited  his  (the  grantee's)  home  country ; 

— effectively  established  channels  of  commu- 
nication between  the  people  in  other  countries 
and  the  United  States ;  and 

— effectively  supported  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  basic  international  objectives — of  helping 
support  strong  free  societies  able  to  work  to- 
gether, in  mutual  trust  and  understanding,  on 
the  grave  issues  of  our  time. 

The  Commission's  main  conclusions  would 
apply  as  well  to  exchanges  financed  by  sources 
other  than  the  United  States  Government.  In- 
deed, as  you  know  well,  even  the  exchange  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State  relies  heavily 
on  private  participation.  Private  agencies  and 
volunteer  groups  do  most  of  the  work  of  screen- 
ing the  grantees,  placing  them  in  universities, 
planning  the  tours  of  foreign  visitors,  and  ar- 
ranging hospitality.  This  is  a  people's  program, 
in  which  Americans  as  individuals  help  to  create 
better  international  understanding  and  build 
the  peace.  The  American  undergraduate  who 
is  friendly  to  a  foreign  student,  and  the  Ameri- 
can family  which  invites  a  foreign  visitor  into 
its  home,  contribute  significantly  to  the  success 
of  the  program. 

These  exchanges  have  also  enabled  many  thou- 
sands of  American  students  and  teachers  to  go 


2  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Commission's 
report,  entitled  A  Beacon  of  Hope:  The  Exchange-of- 
Persons  Program,  are  available  upon  request  from  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Room  4513,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520. 
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abroad — with  immense  benefit  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  their  country. 

The  Advisory  Commission  called  its  report 
A  Beacon  of  Hope.  If  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  is  "a  beacon  of  hope,"  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  is  one  of  the  great 
lighthouses  from  which  this  bright  signal  shines 
forth  to  the  world. 

Over  the  years  I.I.E.  has  been  blessed  with  a 
notable  roster  of  trustees.  No  commemorative 
plaque  could  hold  them  all,  or  even  some  of 
the  most  widely  known — names  such  as  Bunche, 
Butler,  Carman,  Dulles,  Jessup,  Lamont,  Moore, 
Morrow,  Murrow,  Boot,  Seligman,  and  many 
others. 

I.I.E.  has  been  the  clearinghouse  its  founders 
intended  it  to  be.  It  has  been  the  storehouse 
too — of  statistics  on  exchanges,  of  evaluations, 
of  whys  and  wherefores. 

One  of  the  Institute's  greatest  services  has 
been  to  enlist  more  and  more  citizens  and  private 
organizations  in  support  of  exchanges.  Through 
its  wide-ranging  regional  activities,  it  mobilizes 
the  talents  and  energy  of  many  thousands  of 
Americans.     It  has  demonstrated  superbly  a 
great  strength  of  this  Bepublic— the  voluntary 
activities    of   private   citizens   in    responsible 
support  of  broad  public  purposes. 
Now,  what  may  we  see  as  we  look  ahead  ? 
Certainly  we  may  expect  a  further  expansion 
of  educational  and  cultural  exchanges.    And  it 
is  altogether  appropriate,  I  think,  that  this 
building  should  be  just  across  the  street  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  it  should  be  dedicated  on  United  Nations 
Day.     For  exchanges  are  one  of  the  hopeful 
means  of  moving  peoples  and  nations  toward  the 
world  of  peace  and  justice  and  fraternal  friend- 
ship envisaged  by  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Undoubtedly  we  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  more  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  years  ahead.    We  must,  therefore, 
keep  on  trying  to  improve  the  procedures  of 
selection,  orientation,  language  instruction,  and 
placement. 

It  is  better  to  have  fewer  students  who  can 
fully  realize  their  opportunities  than  a  larger 
number  including  some  who  are  inadequately 
prepared  or  are  not  placed  in  the  right  institu- 


tions or  courses  for  their  particular  needs, 
as  has  been  forecast,  120,000  foreign  studen 
will  be  here  in  1970,  we  shall  want  to  be  sure  thi 
they  are  in  fact  fully  qualified  and  that  we  ai 
able  to  match  their  talents  and  interests  to  tl 
opportunities  available  in  this  country.  TV 
can,  I  know,  count  on  I.I.E.  and  other  privai 
agencies  to  work  diligently  and  intelligently  o 
these  problems.  The  State  Department's  Bi 
reau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  an 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  are,  of  coursi 
prepared  to  cooperate. 

I  would  hope  also  for  a  larger  outflow  o 
American  students  to  other  countries,  especial! 
to  those  with  which  we  have  not  had  extensiv 
contacts  in  the  past.  We  now  have  exchange 
of  various  kinds  with  some  130  countries  ant 
territories.  But  there  are  still  many  college 
and  universities  in  other  countries  in  whicl 
American  students  are  not  enrolled.  I  wouh 
hope  that  governments  not  now  providing  schol 
arships  to  American  students  would  make  ai' 
effort  to  do  so. 

Already  we  are  negotiating  with  other  gov 
ernments  for  the  joint  financing  of  new  ex 
change  agreements  which  the  Fulbright-Hay; 
Act  makes  possible.  We  have  concluded  sue! 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Bepublic  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Sweden.  Nothing  coulc" 
better  express  the  mutuality  of  benefit  under  in- 
ternational exchange  programs  than  increasing 
mutuality  of  support. 

But  this  is  not  a  day  to  linger  over  problems 
and  unfinished  business.  This  is  a  day  to  honor 
those  who  had  the  imagination  and  foresight  to 
establish  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, and  those  whose  work  and  support  have 
made  it  the  invaluable  instrument  it  has  become. 
This  is  a  day  to  say  "well  done"  to  the  galaxies 
of  foundations,  colleges,  and  universities,  cor- 
porations, individual  citizens,  and  other  parts 
of  the  private  sector,  which  support  interna- 
tional educational  and  cultural  exchanges.  This 
is  a  day  to  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  the  interna- 
tional communities  of  mind  and  spirit. 

I  hope  that  the  I.I.E.  will  receive  the  expand- 
ing private  support  it  needs  to  grow  in  service 
in  the  future.  You  have  my  warmest  best 
wishes. 
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Public  Hearings  Announced  for  1964  GATT  Trade  Negotiations 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  i 

Preparations  for  next  year's  trade  negotia- 
tions moved  into  the  public  phase  on  October 
•21  us  the  "White  House  issued  a  public  list  of 
products  to  be  considered  for  possible  reduc- 
tions in  rates  of  duty  and  the  scheduling  of  pub- 
lic hearings  was  announced  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  Trade  Information  Committee. 
All  imported  articles  but  those  excepted  from 
negotiation  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  have 
been  listed  for  consideration. 

The  issuance  of  the  public  list  is  one  of  the 
steps  required  before  the  President  may  use  his 
authority  to  lower  duties.  The  next  step  will 
be  the  public  hearings.  Both  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  Trade  Information  Committee 
hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  December  2. 
November  20  has  been  set  as  the  deadline  for  in- 
terested parties  to  submit  requests  to  appear  at 
either  hearing. 

The  Tariff  Commission  will  hold  hearings  at 
which  interested  parties  may  testify  about  the 
economic  effects  of  possible  tariff  reductions  on 
American  industry.  The  hearings  will  be  an 
important  part  of  a  Tariff  Commission  investi- 
gation of  the  articles  on  the  list.  Eesults  of  the 
investigation  will  be  reported  to  the  President 
in  6  months. 

The  Trade  Information  Committee,  an  inter- 
agency committee  chaired  by  a  member  of  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  will  hear  testimony  relevant  to 
any  aspect  of  the  negotiations  but  will  devote 
particular  attention  to  four  subjects : 

(1)  Reductions  in  rates  of  duty  which  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  obtain  from  other 
nations. 


Pamphlet  Available  at  GPO 

A  pamphlet  entitled  Negotiations  Under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  containing  the 
announcement  of  public  hearings  (with  back- 
ground on  the  public  list  and  hearing  proce- 
dures) ;  the  notice  of  proposed  trade  agreement 
negotiations  and  articles  to  be  considered  for 
negotiation;  and  the  notice  of  public  hearings 
is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20402  (price  20  cents). 


1  Released  on  Oct.  21  by  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations. 


(2)  Nontariff  barriers  imposed  by  other  na- 
tions which  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
have  removed  or  modified. 

(3)  Articles  upon  which  elimination,  reduc- 
tion, or  continuance  of  present  United  States 
duties  should  be  offered. 

(4)  Other  United  States  import  restrictions 
which  should  be  offered  for  modification  or 
continuance. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  testimony  before 
the  Trade  Information  Committee,  Christian 
A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  said : 

We  need  the  marketplace  knowledge  of  American 
producers.  We  cannot  promise  that  our  negotiating 
teams  will  come  home  with  every  reduction  or  every 
concession  that  we  will  seek,  but  the  more  we  know 
of  their  needs  the  more  our  farmers,  workers,  and 
businessmen  will  benefit  from  our  efforts. 

The  final  list  of  articles  on  which  the  United 
States  will  negotiate  will  not  be  completed  until 
the  testimony  presented  at  these  hearings,  along 
with  other  available  information,  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  analyzed  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  received  the  views  of  the  Special 
Representative    for    Trade    Negotiations,    the 
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Tariff    Commission,    and    other    Government 
agencies  whose  advice  may  be  requested. 

Eeductions  in  duties  as  a  result  of  the  GATT 
negotiations  will  not  occur  until  other  nations 
have  agreed  to  reductions  on  articles  of  interest 
to  United  States  producers.  Once  agreement  is 
reached  the  act  requires  that,  generally,  reduc- 
tions be  spaced  over  a  period  of  at  least  4  years. 
The  public  list  is  made  up  of  several  separate 
lists  of  commodities.  Each  list  includes  those 
articles  whose  duty  may  be  reduced  under  a 
particular  provision  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

The  basic  negotiating  authority  in  the  act 
permits  the  President  to  lower  duties  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  July  1962  rate.  The 
list  of  articles  eligible  under  this  authority  in- 
cludes all  imported  products  but  those  excepted 
by  the  act. 

Another  list  itemizes  articles  on  which  the 
duty  was  5  percent  or  less  on  July  1, 1962.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  reductions 
to  zero  in  these  duties. 

There  is  a  list  of  tropical  agricultural  and 
forestry  products  not  produced  in  significant 
quantity  in  the  United  States  on  which  rates 
may  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  take  comparable 
action. 

Another  list  of  products  (referred  to  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Handbook  143)  is 
included  on  which  tariffs  may  also  be  reduced 
to  zero  in  agreement  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  if  the  President  finds  that 
such  action  would  help  maintain  or  expand 
United  States  exports  of  like  articles. 

The  published  lists  are  as  inclusive  as  the 
law  permits.  Some  products  on  the  lists,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  offered  for  negotiation  as  a 
result  of  determinations  following  the  public 
hearings.  It  is  also  expected  that  very  few  of 
the  Handbook  143  products  on  which  duties 
may  be  reduced  to  zero  through  special  agree- 
ments with  the  European  Economic  Community 
will,  in  fact,  prove  suitable  for  such  treatment. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  supplement  to  the  pub- 
lic list  will  be  issued  to  identify  those  products 
eligible  for  tariff  elimination  because  the  United 
Slates  and  the  European  Economic  Community 
account  for  more  than  80  percent  of  free-world 


exports  in  the  article.  Other  supplements  may 
be  issued  when  appropriate  to  announce  addi- 
tional subjects  to  be  considered  for  negotiation. 

NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS  AND  ARTICLES  TO  BE  CON- 
SIDERED FOR  NEGOTIATION  2 

In  conformity  with  section  221  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  76  Stat.  874,  19  U.S.C.  1841,  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  hereby  direct  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register  of  this  notice  of  pro- 
posed trade  agreement  negotiations,  including  the  list 
of  articles  to  be  considered  for  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions under  Title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

I.  Proposed  negotiations. 

It  is  intended  that  the  trade  agreements  authority 
conferred  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will  be 
employed  primarily  in  multilateral  trade  agreement 
negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  That  authority  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  conclude  other  trade  agreements  including 
but  not  limited  to,  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining mutually  advantageous  tariff  or  other  trade 
concessions,  consolidating  trade  agreement  concessions, 
or  compensating  other  nations  for  modifications  or 
withdrawals  of  United  States  trade  agreement  conces- 
sions such  as  those  required  to  compensate  for  in- 
creases in  United  States  rates  of  duty  incidental  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

II.  List  of  articles  to  be  considered  for  trade  agree- 

ment concessions. 

(A)  Every  article  provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (28  F.R.  8599,  as  corrected 
28  F.R.  9131  )8  will  be  considered  for  modification  or 
continuance  of  the  existing  duty  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  sections  201(b)  and  254  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  1821,  1884),  continuance  of  duty-free 
or  excise  treatment,  continuance  or  modification  of  any 
other  import  restriction  applicable  thereto,  or  imposi- 
tion of  any  additional  import  restriction,  pursuant  to 
authority  vested  in  me  by  section  201  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  (19  U.S.C.  1821)  ;  Provided  that, 

(1)  The  articles  identified  in  part  2  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
hereby  determine  to  be  articles  presently  meeting  the 
criteria  of  section  225(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 


2  28  Fed.  Reg.  11251. 

'"Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States"  or  "Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  Annotated  (1963)", 
Division  of  Public  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  available  for  inspec- 
tion at  any  field  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  or  the 
Department   of   Commerce.      [Footnote   in   original.] 
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(10  U.S.C.  1S45),  will  not  be  considered  for  reduction 
of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  elimination 
of  any  duty  ; 

(2)  The  articles  consisting  of  crude  petroleum  and 
certain  products  thereof  and  subject  to  import  quotas 
under  Presidential  Proclamation  3279,  as  modified  by 
Presidential  Proclamations  3290,  3328,  3386,  3389,  3509, 
3531,  and  3541,  which  I  determine  to  be  articles  pres- 
ently meeting  the  criteria  of  section  225(a)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  will  not  be  considered  for  reduc- 
tion of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  elimi- 
nation of  any  duty ; 

(3)  Pursuant  to  section  257(h)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  (19  U.S.C.  1887),  the  articles  identified  in 
part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  considered  for  modification 
of  any  import  restriction  imposed  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (64  Stat.  261,  as 
amended,  7  U.S.C.  624). 

(B)  All  articles  dutiable  under  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  item  numbers  or  designated  parts 
thereof  contained  in  the  following  lists  will  also  be 
considered  for  reduction  of  duty  to  a  rate  below  fifty 
percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  including 
elimination  of  duty : 

(1)  The  following  articles,  as  to  which  I  hereby  de- 
termine that  the  rate  of  duty  which  existed  on  July  1, 
1962.  was  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad 
valorem  equivalent,  as  determined  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  256(7)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1886(7))  and  pursuant  to 
authority  delegated  by  section  5(a)  of  Executive  Order 
11075,  as  amended),  will  be  considered  for  reduction  or 
elimination  of  duty  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  section  201  and  section  202  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  (19  U.S.C.  1821,  1822)  : 


100.07 
100.09 
100.81 
105.30 
105.82 
106.40 
106.50 
106.60 
106.85 
107.15 
107.30 
107.35 
107.80 
110.15 
110.20 
110.25 
110.30 
110.33 
110.35 
110.40 
110.47 
110.57 
110.60 
111.10 
111.15 
111.18 
111.22 
111.28 
111.32 
111.40 


111.56 
111.64 
111.68 
111.72 
111.76 
111.80 
112.10 
113.08 
113.40 
113.56 
113.58 
119.50 
120.11 
120.13 
125.01 
125.05 
125.10 
125.15 
125.20 
125.40 
125.60 
126.05 
126.09 
126.11 
126.15 
126.17 
126.19 
126.21 
126.25 
126.37 


126.39 
126.41 
126.51 
126.57 
126.65 
126.73 
126.81 
126.85 
126.87 
126.95 
127.01 
130.15 
130.20 
130.30 
130.40 
130.45 
130.65 
131.15 
131.35 
131.72 
131.75 
135.20 
136.10 
137.66 
140.35 
140.38 
145.04 
145.07 
145.14 
145.24 


145.26 
145.30 
145.42 
145.44 
145.52 
145.53 
146.10 
146.12 
146.52 
146.54 
146.56 
146.58 
146.60 
146.62 
146.90 
147.29 
147.60 
147.62 
148.72 
149.20 
149.22 
149.24 
155.40 
155.50 
155.55 
156.20 
156.25 
156.47 
156.55 
160.20 


160.65 
161.29 
181.49 

161.94 

165.15 

165.55 

166.10 

166.20 

166.30 

166.40 

167.15 

175.06 

175.15 

175.36 

175.45 

176.42 

177.04 

177.32 

177.34 

182.30 

182.55 

182.58 

184.10 

184.20 

184.25 

184.30 

184.35 

184.40 

184.45 

184.47 

184.61 

184.70 

186.30 

186.40 

188.18 

188.20 

188.24 

188.36 

188.50 

190.57 

190.90 

191.15 

192.50 

192.55 

192.60 

193.15 

200.45 

200.55 

200.90 

202.03 

202.06 

202.09 

202.12 

202.15 

202.18 

202.21 

202.24 

202.27 

202.30 

202.36 

202.39 

202.41 

202.43 

202.45 

202.48 

202.50 

202.52 

202.53 

202.57 

202.63 


204.25 

222.25 

245.90 

251.05 

251.35 

251.40 

251.51 

252.05 

252.45 

252.55 

252.63 

253.25 

254.05 

256.13 

270.35 

270.45 

273.15 

273.50 

273.75 

273.80 

274.15 

274.65 

274.80 

274.85 

300.20 

300.45 

301.01 

301.02 

304.10 

304.12 

304.16 

304.22 

306.50 

306.51 

306.52 

309.41 

309.66 

335.40 

356.50 

361.52 

380.48 

390.12 

390.50 

415.15 

416.30 

417.50 

418.60 

418.62 

418.76 

419.22 

420.18 

420.86 

420.96 

421.08 

421.16 

421.18 

421.44 

421.46 

421.54 

425.88 

426.28 

428.36 

428.38 

435.10 

435.40 

437.22 

437.30 

437.58 

437.84 

439.30 


445.20 

452.14 

452.48 

452.58 

452.68 

452.80 

461.20 

470.23 

470.65 

472.40 

472.42 

472.46 

473.04 

473.32 

473.36 

474.20 

474.26 

474.60 

485.10 

493.04 

493.20 

493.56 

494.22 

494.60 

495.15 

511.11 

511.14 

511.21 

512.11 

512.14 

512.24 

513.11 

513.71 

514.51 

515.21 

515.51 

516.11 

516.41 

517.11 

517.31 

518.44 

519.37 

519.95 

520.38 

520.39 

521.17 

521.41 

521.54 

521.61 

521.81 

521.84 

522.31 

522.71 

523.31 

523.35 

523.51 

531.27 

532.11 

533.11 

534.31 

540.14 

543.61 

543.63 

601.06 

603.10 

607.11 

607.15 

607.31 

607.50 

608.02 


608.05 
608.08 

uos.io 

608.30 

608.70 

609.42 

609.80 

609.96 

610.20 

610.25 

610.32 

610.39 

610.65 

620.02 

620.32 

622.04 

632.10 

632.14 

632.64 

642.35 

642.93 

642.96 

646.06 

646.15 

646.20 

646.25 

646.26 

646.28 

646.40 

646.54 

646.56 

646.58 

646.70 

651.23 

651.25 

651.45 

652.06 

652.27 

652.30 

652.33 

652.40 

652.93 

653.07 

653.10 

657.09 

660.50 

661.80 

674.51 

690.30 

692.24 

696.05 

700.20 

700.27 

703.80 

730.73 

741.05 

741.06 

741.15 

755.10 

755.40 

760.32 

760.54 

771.15 

793.00 


(2)  The  following  articles,  which  I  hereby  deter- 
mine to  be  articles  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Hand- 
book No.  143,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  issued  in  September  1959,  will  be  considered  subject 
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to  the  further  requirements  of  section  212  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1832)  for  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation of  duty  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  section  201  and  section  212  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act: 


100.07 

100.09 

100.20 

100.35 

100.40 

100.43 

100.45 

100.50 

100.53 

100.55 

100.60 

100.63 

100.65 

100.73 

100.75 

100.77 

100.79 

100.81 

100.85 

100.95 

105.10 

105.20 

105.30 

105.40 

105.50 

105.55 

105.60 

105.70 

105.82 

105.84 

106.10 

106.20 

106.30 

106.40 

106.50 

106.55 

106.60 

106.70 

106.75 

106.80 

106.85 

107.10 

107.15 

107.20 

107.25 

107.30 

107.35 

107.40 

107.45 

107.50 

107.55 

107.60 

107.65 

107.70 

107.75 

107.80 

115.00 

115.05 

115.10 

115.15 

115.20 

115.25 

115.30 

115.35 

115.40 

115.45 

115.50 

115.55 


115.60 

116.00 

116.05 

116.10 

116.15 

116.20 

116.25 

116.30 

117.00 

117.05 

117.10 

117.15 

117.20 

117.25 

117.30 

117.35 

117.40 

117.45 

117.50 

117.55 

117.60 

117.65 

117.67 

117.70 

117.75 

117.80 

118.10 

118.15 

118.25 

118.30 

119.50 

119.55 

119.65 

119.70 

120.11 

120.13 

125.01 

125.05 

125.10 

125.15 

125.20 

125.25 

125.30 

125.40 

125.50 

125.60 

125.65 

125.70 

125.80 

126.01 

126.05 

126.07 

126.09 

126.11 

126.15 

126.17 

126.19 

126.21 

126.23 

126.25 

126.27 

126.29 

126.31 

126.33 

126.35 

126.37 

126.39 

126.41 


126.51 

126.53 

126.55 

126.57 

126.59 

126.61 

126.63 

126.65 

126.67 

126.71 

126.73 

126.77 

126.79 

126.81 

126.83 

126.85 

126.87 

126.89 

126.91 

126.93 

126.95 

127.01 

127.10 

130.10 

130.15 

130.20 

130.30 

130.35 

130.40 

130.45 

130.50 

130.55 

130.60 

130.65 

130.70 

131.10 

131.12 

131.15 

131.20 

131.25 

131.27 

131.30 

131.33 

131.35 

131.38 

131.40 

131.45 

131.85 

132.15 

132.20 

132.25 

132.30 

132.50 

132.55 

135.10 

135.12 

135.14 

135.16 

135.20 

135.30 

135.40 

135.50 

135.51 

135.00 

135.61 

135.70 

135.75 

135.80 


135.90 

135.92 

135.94 

136.00 

136.10 

136.20 

136.22 

136.30 

136.40 

136.50 

136.60 

136.61 

136.70 

136.80 

136.90 

136.91 

137.00 

137.01 

137.10 

137.20 

137.21 

137.25 

137.28 

137.40 

137.50 

137.60 

137.62 

137.63 

137.66 

137.70 

138.00 

140.09 

140.10 

140.11 

140.14 

140.16 

140.20 

140.21 

140.25 

140.30 

140.35 

140.38 

140.40 

140.45 

140.46 

140.50 

140.55 

140.60 

140.65 

140.70 

140.75 

141.05 

141.10 

141.15 

141.20 

141.25 

141.30 

141.35 

141.40 

141.45 

141.50 

141.55 

141.60 

141.65 

141.66 

141.70 

141.75 

141.80 


144.10 

144.12 

144.20 

145.02 

145.04 

145.07 

145.08 

145.09 

145.12 

145.14 

145.16 

145.18 

145.20 

145.22 

145.24 

145.26 

145.28 

145.30 

145.40 

145.41 

145.42 

145.44 

145.46 

145.48 

145.50 

145.52 

145.53 

145.54 

145.55 

145.58 

145.60 

145.90 

146.10 

146.12 

146.14 

146.20 

146.22 

146.24 

146.30 

146.42 

146.44 

146.50 

146.52 

146.54 

146.56 

146.58 

146.60 

146.62 

146.64 

146.66 

146.68 

146.70 

146.72 

146.80 

146.90 

146.91 

146.93 

146.95 

146.96 

146.98 

147.02 

147.10 

147.13 

147.16 

147.20 

147.22 

147.26 

147.29 

147.31 

147.33 

147.36 

147.40 

147.42 

147.44 

147.46 


147.48 

147.50 

147.52 

147.54 

147.60 

147.62 

147.64 

147.66 

147.68 

147.70 

147.72 

147.75 

147.77 

147.80 

147.85 

147.90 

148.10 

148.15 

148.20 

148.25 

148.30 

148.35 

148.40 

148.42 

148.44 

148.46 

148.48 

148.50 

148.52 

148.54 

148.56 

148.60 

148.70 

148.72 

148.74 

148.76 

148.80 

148.83 

148.86 

148.90 

148.93 

148.96 

148.98 

149.15 

149.20 

149.22 

149.24 

149.26 

149.28 

149.50 

149.60 

150.00 

150.50 

152.00 

152.05 

152.14 

152.18 

152.22 

152.26 

152.30 

152.34 

152.38 

152.42 

152.46 

152.50 

152.54 

152.58 

152.62 

152.70 

153.00 

153.04 

153.08 

153.16 

153.24 

153.28 


153.32 

154.05 

154.10 

154.15 

154.20 

154.25 

154.30 

154.35 

154.40 

154.45 

154.55 

154.60 

155.10 

155.12 

155.15 

155.20 

155.30 

155.35 

155.40 

155.50 

155.55 

155.60 

155.65 

155.70 

155.75 

156.20 

156.25 

156.30 

156.35 

156.40 

156.45 

156.47 

160.20 

160.30 

160.35 

160.40 

160.65 

161.05 

161.07 

161.15 

161.19 

161.23 

161.29 

161.31 

161.37 

161.41 

161.43 

161.45 

161.49 

161.53 

161.57 

161.59 

161.61 

161.65 

161.69 

161.71 

161.75 

161.79 

161.81 

161.84 

161.88 

161.92 

161.94 

161.96 

162.03 

162.07 

162.11 

162.15 

165.25 

165.30 

165.35 

165.40 

165.44 

165.46 

165.50 


165.55 
]  65.65 

1 05.70 

166.20 

166.30 

166.40 

167.05 

167.10 

167.15 

167.20 

167.25 

167.30 

167.32 

167.34 

167.35 

167.37 

167.40 

167.42 

167.50 

170.01 

170.05 

170.10 

170.15 

170.20 

170.25 

170.30 

170.35 

170.40 

170.45 

170.60 

175.03 

175.06 

175.09 

175.10 

175.12 

175.15 

175.18 

175.21 

175.24 

175.27 

175.30 

175.33 

175.36 

175.39 

175.45 

175.48 

175.49 

175.51 

176.02 

176.03 

176.04 

176.07 

176.10 

176.11 

176.18 

176.22 

176.24 

176.26 

176.29 

176.30 

176.32 

176.33 

176.36 

176.38 

176.40 

176.42 

176.45 

176.46 

176.47 

176.49 

176.50 

176.52 

176.54 

176.55 

176.70 
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177.04 
177.12 
177.10 
177.LV 

m.22 

177.24 
177.20 
17  7. SO 
177.32 
177  ::t 
L77.38 
-.77  to 
177.60 

177..".0 
177  JB8 

177.02 

177.70 
'.77  72 

178.10 
178.25 

182.10 
182.11 
182.15 

1S2.20 
182.30 

18236 

182.40 
182.45 

!SM0 

182.52 
182.55 
182.58 

182.91 
184.10 
184.20 
18425 
18130 
184.35 
184.40 
184.45 
184.47 


184.50 

1S4..V2 

184.61 

184.66 

184.70 

184.75 

186.10 

186.15 

186.30 

190.10 

191.15 

192.15 

19220 

192,25 

192.30 

192.35 

192.45 

192.55 

192.00 

192.75 

192.90 

193.10 

193.15 

222.25 

300.15 

300.20 

304.08 

304.10 

304.14 

304.10 

304.22 

304.24 

306.10 

306.11 

306.12 

306.13 

306.14 

306.20 

306.21 

306.22 

306.23 

306.24 

306.30 

306.31 

306.32 


306.33 

306.34 

306.40 

306.41 

306.42 

806.43 

306.44 

306.50 

306.51 

306.52 

306.53 

306.54 

306.60 

306.61 

306.62 

306.63 

306.64 

306.70 

306.71 

306.72 

306.73 

306.74 

306.80 

306.81 

306.82 

306.83 

306.84 

425.30 

426.12 

435.10 

435.40 

435.45 

435.70 

437.22 

437.30 

437.47 

437.58 

437.84 

439.30 

450.20 

450.30 

450.40 

450.50 

452.14 

452.20 


452.22 

452.24 

452.28 

452.34 

452.44 

452.48 

452.52 

452.54 

452.58 

452.64 

452.68 

452.80 

455.04 

455.16 

455.18 

455.20 

455.22 

455.24 

455.30 

455.32 

455.34 

455.40 

455.42 

465.25 

465.30 

465.35 

465.40 

465.45 

465.50 

490.05 

490.10 

490.12 

490.30 

490.32 

490.44 

490.46 

490.48 

490.50 

493.04 

493.42 

493.56 

493.65 

493.66 

748.25 


(3)  The  following  articles,  which  I  hereby  deter- 
mine after  receipt  and  consideration  of  findings  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  made  pursuant  to  section  213(c) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1833(c) ) 
to  be  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodities  of 
a  kind  not  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  considered  subject  to  the  further 
requirements  of  section  213  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  for  reduction  or  elimination  of  duty  pursuant  to 
authority  vested  in  me  by  section  201  and  section  213 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act : 


136.00 

147.85 

175.27 

202.36 

145.08 

148.60 

175.30 

222.15 

145. 14 

148.65 

176.36 

435.40 

145.10 

175.09 

188.18 

452.20 

146.42 

175.10 

188.22 

452.22 

145.44 

175.11 

188.36 

452.52 

146.80 

175.12 

193.10 

452.64 

147.80 

175.24 

193.15 

452.68 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1886(4) ),  and 
section  203  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  75,  as  amended,  76  Stat.  882) . 

III.  Supplemental  notices. 

From  time  to  time  as  may  be  appropriate,  other 
notices  may  be  published  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
notice  of  proposed  actions  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  not  announced  in  this  notice. 

IV.  Public  hearings  of  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee.* 

I  have  designated  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  to  perform  the  functions  prescribed 
by  the  second  sentence  of  section  223  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (section  3(g)  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11075  of  January  15,  1963,  as  amended).  Accord- 
ingly, the  Trade  Information  Committee  of  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Representative  will  hold  public  hearings 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  any 
interested  person  to  present  views  concerning  any  ar- 
ticle on  the  list  published  in  paragraph  II  of  this  notice, 
any  article  which  should  be  so  listed,  any  tariff  or  other 
trade  concession  which  should  be  sought  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  matter  relevant  to  the  trade  agree- 
ments proposed  in  Part  I  of  this  notice. 

V.  Public  hearings  of  the  Tariff  Commission." 

In  accordance  with  section  221(a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  I  have  furnished  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  the  list 'of  articles  published  in  para- 
graph II  of  this  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  its  judgment  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  on  United  States  industries 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

John  F.  Kennedy 
The  White  House, 
October  21,  1963. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Office   of  the   Special   Representative  fob  Teade 
Negotiations 

Trade  Information  Committee 

Docket  No.  63-2 

Notice  of  Public  Hearing  Relating  to  Articles  to  be 
Considered  for  Trade  Agreement  Negotiation 


(C)(1)  Listing  of  an  article  for  negotiation  any- 
where in  this  paragraph  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  negotiation  pursuant  to  notice  given  elsewhere 
herein. 

(2)  The  term  "rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962"  is  used 
in  this  paragraph  as  defined  by  section  256(4)  of  the 


*See  F.R.  Doc.  63-11183,  in  Notices  section,  infra. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 

5  See  F.R.  Doc.  63-11132,  in  Notices  section,  infra. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 

6  Copies  of  Public  Notice  of  Investigation  and  Hear- 
ings Under  Section  221  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 
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TIMETABLE 

1.  Requests  to  present  oral  testimony  must  be  received 
by  Wednesday,  November  20,  1963. 

2.  For  due  dates  for  written  briefs,  see  section  5  of 
this  notice. 

3.  Hearings  begin  December  2,  1963. 

1.  Notice  of  public  hearing. 

Pursuant  to  section  223  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  872,  19  U.S.C.  1843),  section  3(g)  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11075  of  January  15,  1963,  as 
amended  (28  F.R.  473),  section  202.3  of  Directive  No. 
1  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  (48  C.F.R.,  Part  201,  28  F.R.  3974),  and 
§  211.2(a)  of  its  Regulations  (48  C.F.R.,  Part  211,  28 
F.R.  7947),  the  Trade  Information  Committee  in  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations has  ordered  public  hearings  to  be  held  concern- 
ing the  notice  of  proposed  trade  agreement  negotiations 
and  articles  to  be  considered  for  negotiation  published 
this  day  by  the  President  in  the  Federal  Register. 

2.  Subject  matter  of  public  hearings. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  public  hearing  will  include 
any  matter  pertaining  to  the  proposed  trade  agree- 
ments announced  in  the  notice  of  proposed  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  required  to  be  heard  by  section  223 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  That  section  pro- 
vides, in  pertinent  part,  that  any  interested  person  may 
present  his  views  "concerning  any  article  on  a  list 
published  pursuant  to  section  221,  any  article  which 
should  be  so  listed,  any  concession  which  should  be 
sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  matter  rele- 
vant to  such  proposed  trade  agreement". 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  briefs  and  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Tariff  Commission  concerning  the  subject 
matter  set  forth  in  section  221  of  the  Act  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Trade  Information  Committee,  the 
same  material  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
It  is  suggested  that  persons  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee devote  particular  attention  to  the  following  sub- 
jects comprised  within  section  223  of  the  Act : 

(1)  Reductions  in  rates  of  duty  which  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  obtain  from  other  nations. 

(2)  Restrictions  and  barriers  to  trade  other  than 
rates  of  duty  imposed  by  other  nations  which  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  have  removed  or  modified. 

(3)  Articles  upon  which  elimination,  reduction,  or 
continuance  of  the  United  States  rate  of  duty  should 
be  offered. 

(4)  Other  United  States  import  restrictions  which 
should  be  offered  for  modification  or  continuance  under 
the  authority  of  section  201(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

3.  Time  and  place  of  public  hearing. 

The  public  hearing  will  commence  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 2,  1963.  Hearings  held  before  January  1,  1964, 
will  lie  held  in  Room  105,  722  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.O.  Hearings  held  after  January  1,1964, 
will  be  held  in  Conference  Room  B  of  the  Interdepart- 


mental Auditorium,  Labor  Department  Building,  (,<,n 
stitution  Avenue  and  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
D.C. 

The  sequence  of  the  hearings  will  follow  Schedules  1 
through  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Statet 
(TSL'S).  Each  Schedule  will  be  treated  as  a  unit  foi 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  hearing.  Matters  not 
specifically  related  to  any  commodity  will  be  scheduler 
as  the  Committee  deems  appropriate. 

Hearings  on  Schedules  1  and  2  will  commence  w 
December  2,  1963.  The  opening  date  for  hearings  con 
cerning  Schedules  3  through  8  and  any  other  matterf 
will  be  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Tuesday 
December  10,  1963. 

4.  Requests  to  present  oral  testimony. 

All  requests  to  present  oral  testimony,  regardless  of 
subject  matter,  must  be  received  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trade  Information  Committee  not  later 
than  Wednesday,  November  20, 1963.  The  entire  sched- 
ule for  the  proposed  hearing  will  be  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  requests  to  appear  received  as  of  that  date. 

Requests  to  present  oral  testimony  must  conform 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Committee,  48  C.F.R.,  Part 
211,  28  F.R.  7947.  Requests  shall  be  submitted  in  an 
original  and  three  copies.  Requests  must  include  the 
following  information : 

(a)  The  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
the  party  submitting  the  request ; 

(b)  The  name,  address,  telephone  number,  and  of- 
ficial position  of  the  person  submitting  the  request; 

(c)  The  description  and  TSUS  item  number  (to  the 
extent  practicable)  of  the  commodity  or  commodities  in 
which  the  party  has  an  interest ; 

(d)  The  subject  or  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
proposed  testimony,  listed  individually  and,  in  the 
case  of  import  restrictions  other  than  duties,  with  suf- 
ficient particularity  to  identify  the  restriction  to  be 
discussed ; 

(e)  A  brief  indication  of  the  position  to  be  taken 
by  the  party ; 

(f )  The  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  the 
person  (or  persons)  who  will  present  oral  testimony; 
and 

(g)  The  amount  of  time  requested  for  the  presenta- 
tation  of  oral  testimony,  and  if  more  than  15  minutes 
is  requested,  the  reasons  therefor. 

Each  party  submitting  a  request  will  be  notified  of 
the  Committee's  disposition  thereof.  Each  person 
whose  request  is  granted  will  also  be  notified  of  the 
date  on  which  he  is  scheduled  to  appear  and  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  for  his  presentation.  The 
Committee  reserves  the  right  to  restrict  the  time  al- 
lotted for  oral  presentation.  Any  person  whose  re- 
quest is  denied  will  be  notified  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

5.  Submission  of  written  briefs. 

Any  interested  party  may  submit  a  written  brief  to 
the  Committee  concerning  the  subject  matter  of  this 
hearing.     Each  party  presenting  oral  testimony  must 
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die  a  brief.  All  briefs  must  be  filed  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Written  briefs  concerning  commodities  contained  in 
Schedule  1  of  the  TSUS  must  be  received  by  the 
utive  .Secretary  by  November  2a,  1903,  and  briefs 
concerning  commodities  contained  in  Schedule  2  must 
he  received  by  December  2,  HH13.  Written  briefs  con- 
MmlDg  commodities  contained  in  other  Schedules  of 
the  TSUS  must  be  filed  fifteen  calendar  days  before 
the  date  on  which  hearings  concerning  that  Schedule 
are  to  begin.  Hearing  dates  for  subsequent  Schedules 
will  be  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1963. 

Briefs  must  conform  to  the  Committee's  Regulations, 
F.U..  Part  211,  28  F.R.  7927.  Briefs  must  be 
■bmitted  in  twenty  (20)  copies,  one  of  which  must 
be  made  under  oath  or  affirmation.  In  addition,  each 
brief  shall  clearly  designate  on  the  first  page  the 
name  and  address  of  the  party  submitting  the  brief, 
the  description  and  TSUS  item  number  of  the  com- 
modities to  which  the  brief  pertains,  and  the  subject 
matter  of  the  brief. 

Suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  written  briefs 
will  be  sent  to  all  parties  requesting  to  present  oral 
uony,  and  will  otherwise  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Executive  Secretary. 

In  order  to  aid  preparation  for  the  hearings,  statis- 
tics of  United  States  imports  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
according  to  TSUS  item  numbers,  will  be  available 
shortly  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  a  Cen- 
sus Rureau  publication  entitled  "United  States  Imports 
nf  Merchandise  for  Consumption :  TSUS  Schedule  by 
Part  by  Item,  1961".  A  breakdown  of  United  States  im- 
ports by  country  will  be  published  later  in  the  year. 

6.  Rebuttal  briefs. 

In  order  to  assure  each  party  equal  opportunity  to 
contest  the  information  provided  by  other  interested 
parties,  the  Committee  will  entertain  rebuttal  briefs 
filed  by  any  party  within  one  week  after  the  close  of 
hearings  on  a  particular  schedule.  Rebuttal  briefs 
shall  conform,  in  form  and  number,  to  the  Regulations 
of  the  Committee  and  the  provisions  of  this  notice 
applicable  to  written  briefs.  Rebuttal  briefs  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  demonstrating  errors  of  fact  or 
analysis  not  pointed  out  in  the  briefs  or  hearing,  and 
should  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

7.  Information  exempt  from  public  inspection. 
Parties  are  referred  to   §§211.7  and  211.8  of  the 

Committee's  Regulations,  48  C.F.R.,  Part  211,  28  F.R. 
7947,  for  the  regulations  concerning  information  ex- 
empt from  public  inspection.  In  addition,  the  follow- 
ing should  be  noted :  1)  Requests  to  present  oral  testi- 
mony should  contain  no  confidential  information,  and 
any  requests  marked  "For  Official  Use  Only"  will  not 
be  accepted.  2)  Every  written  brief  must  present  in 
nonconfidential  form,  on  separate  pages,  a  statement  of 
the  party's  position  and  supporting  arguments  sufficient 
to  inform  any  other  party  of  the  arguments  he  must 
meet  in  order  to  oppose  the  position  taken  in  the 
brief. 


8.  Public  inspection  of  written  materials. 

Subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Committee,  and  in 
particular  §§  211.7  and  211.8,  all  written  materials  filed 
with  the  Committee  in  connection  with  this  hearing 
will  be  open  to  public  inspection,  by  appointment,  at 
the  office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  Executive  Office 
Building,  17th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20506.  Transcripts  of  the  hearing 
will  also  be  available  for  inspection,  but  not  for  re- 
production. Transcripts  may  be  purchased  from  the 
official  reporter. 

9.  Communications. 

All  communications  with  regard  to  these  hearings 
should  be  addressed  to:  Executive  Secretary,  Trade 
Information  Committee,  Oflice  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Executive  Office 
Building,  17th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.     20506. 

Sidney  Picker,  Jr. 
Executive  Secretary 


GATT  Asked  for  Advisory  Opinion 
on  U.S.-EEC  Poultry  Dispute 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  the  President's  /Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  to  Eric 
Wyndltam  White,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

October  16, 1963. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtndham  White  :  As  you  know, 
a  dispute  exists  between  the  US  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  concerning  poul- 
try.1 Desiring  to  do  what  they  reasonably  can 
to  minimize  the  differences  between  them,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  juridical  position  of 
either  party,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Economic  Community 
believe  that  much  would  be  gained  by  obtain- 
ing an  impartial  opinion  on  the  question  set 
forth  below. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  my  government,  I 
hereby  request  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken 
to  convene,  as  promptly  as  possible,  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  GATT, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  panel  to  render 
an  advisory  opinion  to  the  two  parties  con- 
cerned in  order  to  determine : 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  24,  1963,  p. 
996,  and  Oct.  14, 1963,  p.  605. 
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"On  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  poultry 
provided  in  paragraph  number  02.02  of  the 
Common  Customs  Tariff  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
rules  of  and  practices  under  the  GATT,  the 
value  (expressed  in  United  States  dollars)  to 
be  ascribed,  as  of  September  1,  1960,  in  the 
context  of  the  unbindings  concerning  this  prod- 
uct, to  United  States  exports  of  poultry  to  the 
Federal  Republio  of  Germany". 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  panel, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  have  it  consist  of  three 
members,  including  yourself  as  chairman,  and 
that  the  other  two  members  not  be  nationals 
of  any  country  involved  in  the  present  dispute 
with  respect  to  poultry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Special  Eepresen  tative 
for  Trade  Negotiations 


Promotion  of  Foreign  Investment 
in  U.S.  Companies  To  Be  Studied 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  2 

President  Kennedy  on  October  2  named  a  13- 
man  task  force  to  study  ways  of  promoting  in- 
creased foreign  investment  in  the  securities  of 
U.S.  private  companies  and  to  survey  the  avail- 
ability of  foreign  financing  to  U.S.  private  com- 
panies operating  abroad.  These  questions  bear 
importantly  upon  the  future  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  The  task  force  includes  both 
government  officials  and  private  members  of  the 
financial  community. 

Government  officials  on  the  task  force  are : 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  task  force,  repre- 
senting the  Treasury  Department 

Robert  M.  McKinney,  retiring  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland,  who  will  serve  as  executive  officer  of 
the  task  force,  representing  the  Department  of  State 

Ralph  A.  Young,  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who  will  represent  the 
Board 

Charles  A.  Coombs,  vice  president  for  foreign  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  who 
will  represent  tbe  Bank 


Private  members  of  the  task  force  include: 

Frederick  M.  Eaton,  partner  in  the  New  York  law  fin 

of  Shearman  and  Sterling 
G.  Keith  Funston,  president,  New  York  Stock  Exchang 
George  F.  James,  senior  vice  president  for  plannin; 

and  finance,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company,  Inc.,  Nev 

York 
George  J.   Leness,   president,  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce 

Fenner  and  Smith,  New  York 
Andre  Meyer,  senior  partner,  Lazard  Freres  &  Com 

pany,  New  York 
Dorsey   Richardson,   president,    Investment   Companj 

Institute,  New  York 
Arthur  K.  Watson,  president,  IBM  World  Trade  Cor 

poration,  New  York 
Walter  B.  Wriston,  executive  vice  president,  First  Na 

tional  City  Bank  of  New  York 
John  M.  Young,  partner,  Morgan  Stanley  and  Com 

pany,  New  York 

The  creation  of  this  task  force  is  in  line  with, 
section  6  of  President  Kennedy's  special  message 
on  the  balance  of  payments,  July  18.1  The  pur- 
pose and  background  of  the  task  force  study  is 
outlined  in  more  detail  in  section  6  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  in  a  separate  Treasury  De- 
partment release 2  based  on  an  organization  plan' 
and  working  program  worked  out  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  consultation  with  the  State 
Department. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  work  the  task  force 
will  make  a  report  to  the  President. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Activities  of  Nondiplomatic  Representatives  of  ForeigD 
Principals  in  the  United  States.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Part  8, 
April  12-May  6,  19G3 ;  382  pp. ;  Part  9,  May  23,  1963, 
213  pp. ;  Part  10,  July  10, 1963,  93  pp. ;  Part  11,  March 
8,  1963,  175  pp. ;  Part  12,  August  1,  1963,  87  pp. 

Government  Information  Plans  and  Policies  (Part  4— 
Vietnam  News  Coverage).  Hearing  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.    May  24,  1963.    34  pp. 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a 
report  for  the  period  January  1,  to  June  30,  1962, 
pursuant  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  H. 
Doc.  130.    June  25,  1963.    51  pp. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  250. 
3  Not  printed  here. 
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J.N.  Calls  on  States  to  Refrain  From  Orbiting  Weapons 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Ambassador 
Idlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Zeneral  Assembly,  made  in  Committee  I  (Po- 
litical and  Security)  on  October  16,  together 
cith  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  in  plenary 
tession  on  October  17. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

7.S.  delegation  press  release  4265 

May  I  first  echo  the  words  of  welcome  of  our 
hairman  to  the  two  Soviet  astronauts  1  who 
ire  visiting  the  General  Assembly  this  morning 
md  express  the  welcome  of  my  Government 
aid  its  respect  and  admiration  for  their  ex- 
raordinary  achievement  in  pioneering  the  ex- 
)loration  of  outer  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  to 
peak  to  the  draft  resolution 2  introduced  in 
his  committee  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
epresentative  of  Mexico,  Ambassador  Padilla 
^ervo,  who  has  spent  so  many  years  of  devoted 
ffort  in  the  field  that  probably  preoccupies  the 
.ttention  of  all  of  us  with  a  greater  universality 
han  anything  else,  and  that  is  the  field  of  dis- 
.rmament. 

This  resolution  represents  another  decisive 
■dvance  in  the  disarmament  process,  one  which 
re  believe  will  prevent  the  orbiting  or  the  sta- 
ioning  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer 
pace.  We  warmly  welcome  the  cooperation  of 
he  Soviet  Union  in  this  endeavor.   We  are  par- 


1  Lt.  Col.  Yuri  A.  Gagarin  and  Jr.  Lt.  Valentina  Ter- 
shkova. 
*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  324. 


ticularly  pleased  that  this  draft  resolution  is 
cosponsored  by  all  of  the  participants  in  the 
18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

While  attempting  to  realize  our  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
we  have  sought  continuously  to  implement  less 
ambitious  measures  which  could  help  to  lessen 
international  tensions  and  to  facilitate  our 
larger  task.  By  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
members  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  taking 
a  positive  step  toward  the  goal  of  disarmament. 
Hopefully  this  step  could  lead  us  to  further 
measures. 

The  resolution,  as  you  know,  is  a  simple  one. 
It  does  not  require  the  cessation  by  govern- 
ments of  any  present  activity.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  no  weapon  of  mass  destruction 
has  ever  been  placed  in  orbit  around  the  earth. 
Rather,  this  resolution  calls  for  abstention.  It 
would  represent  international  recognition  that 
the  arms  race  in  outer  space  must  not  be  ex- 
tended into  this  new  environment,  that  while 
we  are  seeking  ways  of  limiting  and  reducing 
existing  armaments,  we  undertake  to  refrain 
from  developing  a  new  potential  in  the  arma- 
ments field.  Certainly,  it  would  seem  easier 
not  to  arm  an  environment  that  has  never  been 
armed  than  to  agree  to  disarm  areas  which  have 
been  armed. 

The  draft  resolution  on  the  table  sets  forth 
a  policy  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States.  On  September  5, 1962,  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  [Roswell  L.] 
Gilpatric,  made  the  following  statement  of 
United  States  intentions  respecting  the  placing 
in  orbit  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction : 
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Today  there  is  no  doubt  that  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  could  place  thermo-nuclear 
weapons  in  orbit,  but  such  an  action  is  just  not  a  ra- 
tional military  strategy  for  either  side  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

We  have  no  program  to  place  any  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  into  orbit.  An  arms  race  in  space  will 
not  contribute  to  our  security.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  stimulus  for  a  Soviet  thermo-nuclear  arms  ef- 
fort in  space  than  a  United  States  commitment  to  such 
a  program.    This  we  will  not  do. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  pursuing  cooperative  sci- 
entific efforts  in  space  through  the  United  Nations  and 
otherwise,  we  will  of  course  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  forces  us  to  do  so.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  inalienable  right  of  self-defense  confirmed  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Our  policy  in  this  regard  was  made  clear  to 
the  United  Nations  by  Senator  [Albert]  Gore 
as  United  States  representative  to  the  First 
Committee  on  December  3,  1962.3  On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1963,  President  Kennedy  reaffirmed  our 
intention  to  keep  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
out  of  orbit.4 

Since  that  time  we  have  met  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  problem. 
We  are  glad  that  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  regard  are  the  same  as  our  own, 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  resolution 
which  is  before  the  Assembly  has  the  support  of 
both  Governments. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  let 
me  say  what  has  been  said  many  times  before : 
The  United  States  has  no  intention  of  placing 
in  orbit  around  the  earth  any  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  of  installing  such  weapons  on  ce- 
lestial bodies,  or  of  stationing  such  weapons  in 
outer  space  in  any  other  manner.  The  United 
States  intends  to  refrain  from  causing,  encour- 
aging, or  in  any  way  participating  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  foregoing  activities  by  others. 

The  United  States  fully  intends  to  pursue 
this  policy. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee 
today  all  events  which  may  at  a  future  time  oc- 
cur in  the  newly  emerging  field  of  space  tech- 
nology and  in  the  exploration  and  the  use  of 
outer  space.     Nor  can  we  foresee  fully  the  out- 

'  BTTULETZn  of  Jan.  7,  1003,  p.  21. 
,JWd,Oet71  1968,  p.  580. 


come  of  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  disarma 
ment.  Naturally,  if  events  as  yet  unforeseer 
suggest  the  need  for  a  further  look  at  this  mat 
ter,  we  would  acquaint  the  United  Nations  witl 
such  events. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit 
tee,  I  have  set  forth  my  Government's  policy  o] 
refraining  from  orbiting  weapons  of  mass  de 
struction  in  outer  space  and  have  reiterated  oui 
firm  endorsement  of  this  resolution.  I  am  cer 
tain  that  the  members  of  this  committee  an 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  this  resolution,  anc 
I  would,  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  stronglj 
recommend  it  to  all  of  the  members  of  th( 
committee. 

My  Government  is  gratified  at  this  important 
step  that  we  are  about  to  take.  We  believe  it 
should  help  reduce  international  tension.  The 
United  States  hopes  that  there  will  be 
unanimous  agreement  to  this  resolution.  We 
believe  that  by  faithfully  following  the  policy 
expressed  in  it  we  will  help  make  the  world  a 
safer  place  in  which  to  live.  By  avoiding  a 
nuclear  arms  race  in  space,  we  will  have  taken 
one  further  step  on  the  road  to  disarmament. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION9 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  1721  (XVI) 
which  expressed  the  belief  that  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  should  be  only  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind, 

Determined  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  arms  race  to  outer  space, 

1.  Welcomes  the  expressions  by  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics of  their  intention  not  to  station  any  objects  carry- 
ing nuclear  weapons  or  other  kinds  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  outer  space ; 

2.  Solemnly  calls  upon  all  States : 

(A)  To  refrain  from  placing  in  orbit  around  the 
earth  any  objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  installing 
such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  stationing  such 
weapons  in  outer  space  in  any  other  manner ; 

(B)  To  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging,  or  in  any 
way  participating  in  the  conduct  of  the  foregoing 
activities. 


6  U.N.    doc.     A/C.1/L.324     ( A/RES/1884  (XVIII) ) 
adopted  by  acclamation  on  Oct.  17. 
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Albanian  Proposal  to  Change  U.N. 
Representation  of  China  Rejected 

Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

ItJS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  world  in  the  past 
Mi  to  justify  the  General  Assembly  seriously 
redebating  the  item  which  we  now  have  before 
us;  indeed  quite  the  opposite  is  the  case.  For 
many  years  this  issue  has  been  dealt  with  in 
Ittisive  fashion  by  the  United  Nations;  in  1961 
proposals  to  seat  the  Communist  Chinese  and 
■pel  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Buna  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  36  to  48;  last 
Mi  they  were  defeated  by  42  to  56.  In  1961 
in  the  Assembly  decided  by  a  vote  of  61  to  34 
hat  any  proposals  to  change  the  representation 
B  China  would  come  under  the  provisions  of 
irticle  18  (3)  of  the  charter,  and  this  requires 
i  two-thirds  vote.  Since  then  the  leaders  of 
Bwnmunist  China  have  further  demonstrated 
i>oth  in  word  and  deed  that  they  do  not  accept 
he  most  basic  principles  of  the  charter.  The 
Hbanian  proposal 2  is  consequently  totally  in- 
appropriate and  should  be  decisively  rejected. 

Given  the  behavior  of  the  Communist  Chi- 
ne in  the  past  year,  it  is  even  more  unfor- 
unate  that  the  constructive  mood  of  this  18th 
■don  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  mood  in 
vhich  all,  or  almost  all,  of  us  have  taken  such 
atisfaction,  should  be  interrupted  in  the  stri- 
lent  and  discordant  rhetoric  of  the  cold  war. 
Is  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  address  3  at 
he  outset  of  this  session,  the  whole  world  is  now 
Doking  to  the  United  Nations  to  see  if  the  cur- 
ent  "pause  in  the  cold  war"  can  be  stretched 
tito  a  period  of  cooperation  during  which  both 
ides  can  gain  "new  confidence  and  experience 
n  concrete  collaborations  for  peace."  The  Al- 
anian  proposal  to  expel  one  of  our  founding 
lembers  and  to  replace  its  representatives  with 
hose  of  the  world's  most  warlike  regime  is  in 
ssence  a  proposal  to  install  the  chilliest  advo- 
ate  of  both  cold  and  hot  wars  in  our  halls. 


1  Hade  in  plenary  session  on  Oct.  16  (U.S.  delegation 
ress  release  4267). 
:  f.X.  doc.  A/L.  427  and  Add.  1. 
'Bctxetin  of  Oct.  7,  1963,  p.  530. 


Two  years  ago  on  the  eve  of  our  debate  on  this 
subject  Communist  China  had  subjected  Tibet 
to  its  domination.  Last  year  it  was  engaged  in 
aggressive  warfare  against  India  and  by  its  own 
admission  was  using  its  influence  during  the 
crisis  over  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  to  try  to  pre- 
vent the  solution  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
welcomed.  And  now  this  year  we  find  Commu- 
nist China  not  only  embroiled  in  both  old  and 
new  disputes,  on  all  of  its  peripheries,  but  also 
being  the  unique  and  aggressive  advocate,  alone 
in  the  councils  of  the  world,  of  the  inevitability 
and  desirability  of  war  as  a  means  of  solving  in- 
ternational disputes. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  2  years  19  plenary 
meetings  have  been  devoted  to  substantive  de- 
bate on  the  representation  of  China.  Nearly  all 
members  have  expressed  their  views.  In  both 
1961  and  1962,  proposals  to  expel  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  to  admit  Chinese  Communist  repre- 
sentatives were  decisively  rejected,  not  by  "less 
and  less  support,"  as  claimed  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Albania  in  his  statement  of  September 
27,  but  by  a  no  vote  of  48  in  1961  and  by  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  56  in  1962.  One  of  the  pre- 
ceding speakers,  furthermore,  has  based  his  case 
in  part  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  a  ma- 
jority of  member  states  recognize  Communist 
China.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  an  absolute 
majority  of  member  states — namely  59 — recog- 
nize the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Government  at  Peiping  Not  Peaceloving 

The  Albanian  request  that  this  Assembly  re- 
verse itself,  that  we  throw  out  a  loyal  charter 
member  and  make  room  here  for  representatives 
of  a  regime  which  is  not  a  "peaceloving"  state, 
will  not  bear  scrutiny. 

In  contrast  to  the  Albanian  delegate's  pro- 
testations about  the  "peaceloving"  nature  of  the 
Peiping  leaders  and  their  dedication  to  "peace- 
ful coexistence,"  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  they  will  not  meet 
the  qualifications  of  article  4  of  the  charter. 
The  government  in  Peiping  is  not  peaceloving; 
it  does  not  concur  in  the  obligations  which  the 
charter  imposes;  and  it  is  clearly  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  carry  them  out. 
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A  recent  example  is  Communist  China's  re- 
action to  one  of  the  most  significant  interna- 
tional developments  since  our  last  debate  on 
Chinese  representation.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
test  ban  treaty,  the  first  successful  step  in  17 
years  of  effort  to  limit  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
What  has  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  said 
about  this  agreement?  Unlike  the  virtually 
unanimous  majority  of  United  Nations  member 
states  represented  here,  which  have  adhered  to 
the  treaty,  the  Peiping  regime  rejected  it  out 
of  hand  as  a  "fraud,"  a  "trap,"  a  "deceit."  "It 
is  rotten  to  the  core"  is  their  specific  reaction  to 
this  first  momentous  step  on  the  path  to  peace 
and  security  by  arms  control. 

The  Chinese  Communists'  rejection  of  the  test 
ban  treaty,  while  disappointing,  cannot  be  said 
to  come  as  a  surprise  in  view  of  their  known  at- 
titude toward  other  efforts  to  diminish  inter- 
national tension  and  the  danger  of  war. 

Their  objection  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  disarmament  has 
also  been  repeated  within  the  last  60  days. 
"Universal  and  complete  disarmament  can  be 
realized  only  after  imperialism,  capitalism,  and 
all  systems  of  exploitation  have  been  elimi- 
nated," they  say.  "To  make  propaganda  about 
the  possibility  of  realizing  'a  world  without 
weapons,  without  armed  forces,  and  without 
wars'  through  universal  and  complete  disarma- 
ment while  imperialism  still  exists  is  to  deceive 
the  people  of  the  world  and  is  detrimental  to 
the  struggle  for  world  peace." 

Just  ponder  this  for  a  moment.  As  we  know, 
"imperialism"  has  long  been  a  Communist  syn- 
onym for  the  democracies  of  the  West.  Peiping 
is  saying  that  only  when  these  free,  peaceful, 
economic  and  political  systems  have  been  elim- 
inated can  we  talk  of  general  disarmament.  In 
other  words  they  are  opposed  to  the  work  of  the 
18-member  committee  in  Geneva ;  they  are  op- 
posed to  actions  such  as  the  resolution  we  have 
just  adopted  in  Committee  I  forbidding  the 
placing  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
orbit; 4  and  they  are  prepared  to  talk  about  dis- 
armament only  when  those  who  don't  accept 
their  ideology  have  been  erased. 

Such  :in  attitude  hardly  is  a  recommendation 
for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.     But  it 


4  See  p.  753. 


is  also  hardly  new.  Long  ago  Mao  Tse-tunj 
expressed  the  iron  maxim  of  Chinese  commu 
nism  in  the  words :  "All  political  power  growi 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  Only  recently  to 
was  confirmed  by  one  of  his  spokesmen  as  hav 
ing  said  in  1957:  "If  the  worst  came  to  tto 
worst  and  half  of  mankind  died,  the  other  hal: 
would  remain  while  imperialism  would  be  razee 
to  the  ground  and  the  whole  world  would  be 
come  Socialist  (i.e.  Communist)."  We  musi 
conclude  that  they  accept  nuclear  war  becaus 
the  death  of  half  of  the  human  race  wouk 
improve  the  prospects  for  Chinese  communisn 
in  the  remaining  half  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  all  this  evidence  of  the  dangerous 
mood  of  Communist  China,  there  may  be  dele 
gations  here  who  are  still  essentially  unmoved- 
people  who  see  Communist  China's  attitude  as 
only  one  more  aspect  of  the  cold  war ;  who  re- 
gard this  as  a  remote  dispute,  even  if  im- 
portant, between  big  powers  but  with  little  real 
relevance  and  importance  to  them;  who  maj 
even  secretly  take  some  comfort  in  the  attitude 
of  Communist  China  on  the  assumption  thai 
it  to  some  degree  assists  them  in  the  struggle 
against  colonialism.  To  those  who  are  so  in- 
clined I  urge  that  the  real  objective  and  aims 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  be  studied  mow 
carefully.  For  their  true  objective  is  not  the 
objective  of  African  or  Asian  democratic  na- 
tionalism; their  true  objective  is  to  use  this 
nationalism  as  a  way  station  to  world  dom- 
ination. 

The  efforts  of  peoples  still  under  colonial  rule 
to  achieve  freedom  are  to  be  supported,  but  the 
Communist  Party  in  those  countries  is  enjoined 
to  work  "independently  among  the  masses"  and 
to  "guide  the  revolution  onto  the  road  of  social- 
ism," by  which,  of  course,  they  mean  commu- 
nism. And  lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
of  what  this  means  to  the  social  fabric  and 
leadership  of  those  states,  the  leaders  of  Com- 
munist China  add  that  "all  forms  of  struggle, 
including  armed  struggle"  are  to  be  mastered 
and  that  "the  transition  from  capitalism  to 
socialism  (that  is,  communism)  in  any  country 
can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  in  that  country."  These  words 
speak  for  themselves,  and  they  should  speak  to 
all  of  us. 
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No,  Mr.  President,  while  the  Communist 
Bkinese  continue  by  word  and  deed  to  ivjivt 
he  obligations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
vhile  they  treat  the  organization  with  contempt 
iiul  arrogance,  they  block  their  own  admission 
o  it.  They — who  have  been  branded  as  an  "ag- 
r"  by  the  United  Nations — charge  that 
|a  "United  Nations  flag  has  been  imprinted 
rith  the  ignominious  hallmark  of  aggression 
gainst  Korea."  And  they  persist  in  asserting 
M  right  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  eliminate 
he  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
ake  the  island  of  Taiwan. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  according  to  Al- 
ania.  consider  "the  liberation  of  Taiwan  and 
he  other  Chinese  islands  .  .  .  a  legitimate  right 
f  this  People's  Republic  of  China,"  an  ob- 
jctive  made  more  specific  in  a  report  of  a  politi- 
:il  work  conference  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
'eople's  Liberation  Army  issued  on  March  6, 
■S,  which  says:  "We  will  speed  the  revolu- 
on.ary  and  modernizing  buildup  of  our 
rmy  ...  to  liberate  Taiwan.  .  .  ."  For  many 
ears  the  United  States  has  sought  without  sue- 
jss  to  persuade  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
bandon  the  use  of  force  as  a  method  of  pur- 
ling their  policies  in  the  straits.  It  is  no  won- 
?r,  in  the  light  of  such  an  attitude,  that  we 
articipate  in  a  mutual  assistance  treaty  with 
le  Republic  of  China. 

■inciples  of  Charter  Should  Be  Universal 

The  standards  of  this  organization  were  es- 
hlished  after  serious  deliberation.  Every 
ember  that  has  joined  this  organization  is 
Mged  to  accept  those  standards.  The  Chi- 
«e  Communists  cannot  amend  or  contradict 
lem  in  the  way  they  do  and  still  expect  the 
embers  of  the  organization  to  consider  them 
riously  committed  to  obey  them  and  under- 
ke  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
embership. 

The  recurrent  theme  of  "universality"  run- 
ng  through  the  arguments  of  those  in  favor  of 
e  admission  of  Red  China  surely  cannot  be 
nsidered  in  isolation  from  such  facts.  We 
Tee  that  universality  represents  a  goal  toward 
^lich  the  United  Nations  must  strive.  But  the 
ople  of  China  are  already  properly  and  legiti- 
itely  represented  in  the  United  Nations  by  the 


Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
United  Nations  must  not  weaken  its  dedication 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  and 
which  have  been  spelled  out  in  its  charter.  It  is 
these  principles  that  should  be  universal.  If  we 
were  to  admit  those  who  deny  their  validity,  we 
would  be  creating  an  illusion  of  universality, 
which  in  time  would  probably  turn  out  to  be 
no  more  than  a  universal  delusion. 

Nor  are  the  "realists"  who  maintain  that  the 
composition  of  the  United  Nations  should  sim- 
ply reflect  the  world  as  it  is  realistic  if  they 
disregard  these  principles  of  international  con- 
duct. The  argument  that  it  is  "unrealistic"  to 
exclude  the  representatives  of  a  regime  that  for 
14  years  has  controlled  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  on  the  mainland  of  China  brushes  aside 
realities  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
issue  before  us.  These  realities  include  the 
unrepresentative  and  aggressive  nature  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime ;  the  fact  that  China 
is  already  represented  in  the  United  Nations 
by  a  Government  which  is  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  char- 
ter; the  fact  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  sets  forth  explicitly  the  requirements 
for  membership;  and  finally  the  monstrous 
reality  of  the  Albanian  proposal  to  expel  a 
member  that  has  always  supported  the  charter 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  regime  whose  creed 
and  actions  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  charter. 

This  argument  of  "realism"  also  overlooks 
still  another  reality,  namely  that  what  keeps  the 
people  of  mainland  China  from  participating 
in  the  work  of  this  organization  is  an  unscrupu- 
lous regime  that  has  interposed  itself  between 
the  people  of  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  always 
been  close  friends  of  the  people  of  China,  and 
we  are  much  concerned  with  their  well-being 
and  that  they  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
modern  world.  But  we  believe  we  could  do  the 
Chinese  people  no  greater  disservice  than  to  give 
them  the  impression  that  we  are  siding  with 
their  oppressors. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  can  best  be  "tamed"  by  admitting 
them  into  the  United  Nations.  Although  I  still 
feel,  as  I  said  in  1961,  that  "this  is  a  most  tempt- 
ing thought  which  all  of  us  would  like  to  share," 
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unfortunately  the  weight  of  the  evidence  points 
the  other  way.  In  their  bilateral  relations  they 
have  been  aggressive,  expansionist,  and  un- 
friendly to  their  neighbors.  On  the  rare  oc- 
casion when  Chinese  Communists  have  spoken 
in  international  meetings  they  have  fostered 
disharmony  and  conflict.  Even  in  the  recently 
completed  Centenary  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Eed  Cross  the  Chinese  Communist  dele- 
gate, Peng  Yen,  refused  to  support  a  resolution 
which  "welcomed  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Governments  to  dispel  the  menace  of  armed 
conflict  by  the  reduction  of  armaments,  the  ban- 
ning of  nuclear  tests  and  weapons  and  the  resort 
to  peaceful  methods  of  negotiation." 

We  have  another  concrete  illustration  of 
Chinese  Communist  behavior  after  they  were 
brought  into  the  international  conference  ar- 
rangement on  Laos.  Whenever  the  ICC  [Inter- 
national Control  Commission]  has  taken  action 
to  forestall  the  possibility  of  a  resumption  of 
full-scale  hostilities  on  Laos,  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  attack  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Despite  their  protestations  of  peaceful  intent 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  refused  to  coop- 
erate and  have,  through  their  proxies  in  North 
Viet-Nam,  sought  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
international  agreement  to  which  they  have  be- 
come a  signatory,  thereby  keeping  this  unhappy 
neighbor  country  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil. 

Nor  need  we  look  beyond  the  speech  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Albania,  the  spokesman  of 
Communist  China  in  this  Assembly.  His  two 
speeches  to  this  Assembly  have  constituted  a 
brutal  reversion  to  the  most  extreme  demagogu- 
ery  of  the  cold  war  and  have  given  the  Assem- 
bly a  vivid  example  of  what  would  happen  in 
our  incessant  struggle  for  mutual  understand- 
ing and  accommodation  in  the  halls  of  the 
United  Nations  if  Communist  China  should  be- 
come a  member. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  General  Assembly  has  ruled 
and  ruled  again  on  this  matter. 

In  1961  the  General  Assembly  after  a  long, 
full,  and  a  fair  debate  decided  that  it  was  not 
prepared  to  throw  out  one  loyal  member  of  this 
organization  and  to  replace  it  by  a  regime  which 
defies  the  charter  and  the  organization  itself 
and  which  has  the  temerity  to  demand  a  license 
to  permit  armed  aggression  as  the  price  of  its 


admission  to  an  organ  izai  ion  dedicated  to  pea 

That  decision  was  reaffirmed  with  even  graa 
conviction  in  1962.  Nothing  has  happi 
the  interim  to  cause  us  to  reconsider  that  ca 
fully  considered  decision.  On  the  contra 
everything  that  has  happened  confirms  the  w 
dom  of  that  decision.  The  evidence  moui 
from  month  to  month  that  Communist  Chi 
does  not  believe  in  world  peace  and  collecti 
security  nor  the  charter  of  this  organizatio 


U.N.  Condemns  Repression 
of  Opponents  to  Apartheid 


Following  is  a  statement  made  on  October 
in  the  plenary  session  of  the  U.N.  General  A 
sembly  by  U.S.  Representative  Francis  T. 
Plim.pton,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolutu 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  that  day. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  PLIMPTON 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4259 

I  should  first  like  to  express  the  appreciatk 
of  my  delegation  for  the  courtesy  of  our  f ello 
delegates  in  being  willing  to  agree  to  the  2 
minute  adjournment  to  permit  the  consultatioi 
which  we  wished  to  have. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ha^ 
now  received  instructions  to  the  United  Stat 
delegation  to  vote  for  the  resolution  as  a  whol 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  for 
separate  vote  on  paragraph  2,  and  I  would  lil 
to  say  that  we  will  abstain  as  to  that  paragrap] 
And  I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  explai 
why. 

I  should  first  say  that  I  think  the  whole  worl 
knows  that  the  United  States  is  uncompromi: 
ingly  and  irrevocably  opposed  to  apartheid,  oj 
posed  to  racial  discrimination  anywhere,  an 
opposed  to  injustice  anywhere.  Furthermor' 
the  United  States  is  uncompromisingly  and  ii 
revocably  opposed  to  legislation  such  as  the  le£ 
islation  under  which  these  defendants  are  bein 


5  The  General  Assembly  rejected  the  Albanian  dra 
resolution  on  Oct.  21  by  a  vote  of  41  to  57,  with  1 
abstentions.    One  member  was  absent. 
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tried,  which  permits  incarceration  without  hear- 
ing and  without  trial — and  extended  incarcer- 
ation— and  which  puts  on  the  defendant  the 
burden  of  proving  himself  innocent. 

There  remains.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that 
any  country  does  have  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  defend  itself,  its  citizens,  its  women  and 
children  against  criminal  violence  as  such, 
provided  the  defense  is  under  proper  legislative 
safeguards  for  the  accused.  We  question 
whether  any  member  state  here  represented 
would  feel  that  it  was  appropriate  for  any  other 
state  or  for  any  international  organization  to 
interfere  with  its  own  sovereignty  to  conduct, 
under  proper  legislative  safeguards  for  the 
prisoners,  its  defense  against  criminal  violence 
that  will  hurt  all  its  citizens. 

It  is  in  this  area,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  questions  the  wording  of  para- 
graph 2  and  reserves  its  views  on  account  of 
that  wording,  although  we  would  very  cheer- 
fully vote  for  paragraph  2  in  the  language 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Security  Council, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  all  political  pris- 
oners should  be  released  immediately. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States  will  vote  for  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 


for  peaceful  settlement,  increase  hostility  among  the 
racial  groups  and  precipitate  violent  conflict, 

Considering  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  arranging  the  trial 
of  a  large  number  of  political  prisoners  under  arbi- 
trary laws  prescribing  the  death  sentence, 

Considering  that  such  a  trial  will  inevitably  lead  to 
a  further  deterioration  in  the  already  explosive  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa,  thereby  further  disturbing  inter- 
national peace  and  security, 

1.  Condemns  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  for  its  failure  to  comply  with  the  repeated 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  calling  for  an  end  to  the  repression  of 
persons  opposing  apartheid; 

2.  Requests  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  to  abandon  the  arbitrary  trial  now  in  progress 
and  forthwith  to  grant  unconditional  release  to  all 
political  prisoners  and  to  all  persons  imprisoned,  in- 
terned or  subjected  to  other  restrictions  for  having 
opposed  the  policy  of  apartheid; 

3.  Requests  all  Member  States  to  make  all  necessary 
efforts  to  induce  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2  above  are  put  into  effect  immediately ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  as  soon  as 
possible  during  the  eighteenth  session,  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  present  resolution. 


U.N.  Calls  on  Member  States 
To  Aid  in  Skopje  Reconstruction 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION! 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1761  (XVII)  of  6  November 
1962, 

Recalling  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  7  August 
1963,s  which  called  upon  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  "to  liberate  all  persons  imprisoned,  interned  or 
subjected  to  other  restrictions  for  having  opposed  the 
iwlicy  of  apartheid", 

Taking  note  of  the  reports  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,3  which  stress  the  fact  that 
the  harsh  repressive  measures  instituted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  of   South  Africa  frustrate   the   possibilities 


'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1881  (XVIII)  ;  adopted  on  Oct.  11 
by  a  vote  of  106  to  1  (South  Africa),  with  no  absten- 
tions. In  a  separate  vote  on  paragraph  2,  the  vote 
was  102  to  1  (South  Africa),  with  4  abstentions  (Aus- 
tralia, France,  U.K.,  U.S.).  In  both  cases  Honduras, 
Paraguay,  Portugal,  and  Spain  were  absent. 

'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  26,  1963,  p.  338. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/5497  and  Add.  1. 
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/Statement  by  Charles  W.  Tost 

U./S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

My  Government  considers  it  an  honor  to  be 
numbered  among  the  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion 2  which  expresses  the  united  feeling  of  the 
sympathy  of  this  Assembly  to  the  people  of 
Skopje  and  to  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  large  number  of  these  sponsors,  indeed, 
testify  how  widespread  among  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  is  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  a  fellow  member  and  her  people 
in  the  face  of  the  great  disaster  which  struck 
them  last  July.  The  list  of  the  sponsors  has 
cut  across  lines  of  political,  economic,  and  socio- 
logical difference  to  combine  together  widely 


xMade  in  plenary  session  on  Oct.  14  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  4260). 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1882  (XVIII)  ;  adopted  unani- 
mously on  Oct.  14. 
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diverse  nations  into  a  common  group  in  support 
of  a  fellow  member  in  distress. 

We  know  the  Secretary-General  and  the  heads 
of  the  appropriate  United  Nations  bodies  will 
respond  both  quickly  and  generously  to  the 
operative  paragraph  of  this  resolution  which 
calls  on  them  to  help  in  meeting  the  immediate 
and  the  long-term  needs  of  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment arising  from  the  earthquake. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  tragic  event  was 
received  on  July  26,  President  Kennedy  sent 
the  following  message  to  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment's President  Tito: 

I  have  learned  with  sorrow  and  concern  of  the  earth- 
quake disaster  in  the  city  of  Skopje  and  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  that  has  occurred.  The  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  go  out  to  those  who  have  suffered  this 
catastrophe.  I  have,  accordingly,  instructed  our  am- 
bassador to  establish  close  communication  with  the 
Yugoslav  authorities  in  order  that  every  appropriate 
means  of  assistance  from  this  country  may  be  utilized 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  hardship  in  Skopje.  I 
have  also  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  notify  our 
military  authorities  in  Europe  to  offer  whatever  assist- 
ance is  possible  and  practicable. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  United  States 
Government  units  furnished  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  victims  of  the  disaster.  A  major  contri- 
bution was  the  prompt  dispatch  of  a  fully 
equipped  military  field  hospital.  Simultane- 
ously, United  States  private,  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, including  CARE,  Lutheran  World 
Relief,  and  Church  World  Service  in  Yugo- 
slavia, Greece,  and  Italy  immediately  diverted 
to  the  Skopje  area  foodstuffs  normally  used  in 
other  programs  supported  by  the  United  States 
Food  for  Peace  program.  At  the  same  time, 
private  relief  and  charitable  organizations  of 
the  United  States  also  responded  generously 
and  promptly  with  assistance. 

In  addition  to  this  aid  United  States  business 
firms  provided  air  transportation,  medical  sup- 
plies, and  other  gifts  in  kind,  and  both  business 
and  private  United  States  citizens  contributed 
several  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  earthquake  victims. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are  actively  coop- 
erating with  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  the 
task  of  rebuilding  and  renewing  the  city  of 
Skopje. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  was  but  one 
of  the  many  nations  that  responded  to  the  needs 


of  the  people  of  Skopje.  In  the  spirit  of  tl 
resolution  we  give  our  wholehearted  support 
the  continuing  assistance  the  United  Natio 
and  its  subsidiary  agencies  can  make  to  the  vi 
tims  of  this  truly  national  disaster. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  expre 
our  profound  sympathy,  as  have  so  many  oth 
speakers,  for  those  stricken  peoples  who  ha 
suffered  such  heavy  loss  in  the  recent  disaste 
in  the  Caribbean  and  in  Italy. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Supplementary  Tax  Convention 
Signed  With  Sweden 

Press  release  542  dated  October  22 

A  supplementary  convention  between  tli 
United  States  and  Sweden  relating  to  incom 
taxes  was  signed  on  October  22  at  Stockholn 
Ambassador  J.  Graham  Parsons  signed  for  th 
United  States  and  Foreign  Minister  Torste 
Nilsson  for  Sweden. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  convention  modif 
and  supplement  in  certain  respects  the  conver 
tion  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  am 
the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal  admin 
istrative  assistance  in  the  case  of  income  an< 
other  taxes,  signed  at  Washington  on  March  22 
1939.1  They  serve  to  bring  the  latter  conven 
tion  into  closer  general  conformity  with  mor 
recent  tax  conventions  entered  into  by  th 
United  States.  The  principal  purpose  of  sucl 
conventions  is  to  remove  an  undesirable  impedi 
ment  to  international  trade  and  economic  inter 
course  generally  by  doing  away  as  far  as  possi 
ble  with  double  taxation  on  the  same  income. 

Among  the  modifications  made  by  the  new 
convention  are  (a)  the  introduction  of  a  recip- 
rocal exemption  provision  with  respect  to  inter- 
est flowing  from  one  state  to  residents  01 
corporations  of  the  other,  (b)  the  establishment 
of  a  15-percent  rate,  as  in  other  United  States 

1 52  Stat.  1490. 
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reaties,  applicable  generally  to  dividends  re- 
eived  in  one  state  from  sources  in  the  other, 
nd  a  5-percent  rate  applicable  to  dividends 
eoeived  by  a  parent  company  from  a  subsidi- 
ry,  and  (c)  an  undertaking  by  Sweden  to  allow 
;ull  credit  against  its  taxes  for  income  taxes 
mposed  by  the  United  States.  An  expansion 
>f  the  present  exemption  of  certain  income  of 
tudents  and  business  apprentices  to  embrace 
eaehers,  professors,  and  research  workers  is 
Dotaded.  Changes  are  also  made  in  the  defini- 
ions  of  certain  technical  terms. 
The  convention  will  be  submitted  to  the 
~nited  States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
>  rat  ideation. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

utomotive  Traffic 

ustoms  convention  on  the  temporary  importation  of 
private  road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4, 
1954.    Entered  into  force  December  15,  1957.    TIAS 
3943. 
Ratification  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  September  4, 1963. 

viation 

nternational  air  services  transit  agreement.  Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  for 
the  United  States  February  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Jamaica,  October  18,  1963. 
rotocol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(e),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
1091  i  by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall 
be  held  not  less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  an- 
nually. Done  at  Montreal  June  14,  1945.  Entered 
into  force  December  12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratifications    deposited:    Panama,     September    24, 

1963 ;  Tanganyika,  April  10, 1963. 
rotocol  amending  article  50(a)  of  the  convention  on 
international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591)  to  increase 
membership  of  the  council  from  21  to  27.  Done  at 
Montreal  June  21,  1961.  Entered  into  force  July  17, 
1962.    TIAS  5170. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Italy,  May  17,  1963;  Tan- 
ganyika, April  10, 1963. 
rotocol  relating  to  amendment  to  convention  on  in- 
ternational civil  aviation  (to  increase  number  of 
parties  which  may  request  holding  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  Assembly).  Adopted  by  Assembly  at 
Rome  September  15,  1962.1  Enters  into  force  upon 
deposit  of  66th  instrument  of  ratification  by  con- 
tracting parties  to  convention. 

Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  October  22,  1963. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  August  1,  1963; 
Finland,  February  4,  1963 ;  Ireland,  February  14, 
1963 ;  Ivory  Coast,  January  14, 1963  ;  Niger,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1962;  Norway,  February  26,  1963;  Portu- 
gal, May  23,  1963;   South  Africa,  September  17, 


1963;  Sweden,  May  10,  1963;  Tanganyika,  April 
10,  1963;  Thailand,  February  28,  1963;  United 
Kingdom,  September  18,  1963;  Upper  Volta,  July 
12,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty   banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at 
Moscow   August   5,    1963.     Entered   into   force   Oc- 
tober 10, 1963.    TIAS  5433. 
Ratification  deposited:  Hungary,  October  22,  1963. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954  (TIAS 
4900).     Done  at  London  April  11,  1962.1 
Acceptance   deposited:   United   Arab   Republic,    Oc- 
tober 3, 1963. 

Property 

Convention  of  Union  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883,  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  property,  as  modified  by 
the  additional  act  signed  at  Brussels  December  14, 
1900,  and  final  protocol.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  2,  1911.  Entered  into  force  May  1,  1913.  38 
Stat.  1645. 

Notification   that   it   considers  itself   bound:   Ivory 
Coast,  August  9, 1963. 

Convention  of  Union  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883,  as  re- 
vised, for  the  protection  of  industrial  property. 
Dated  at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925.  Entered 
into  force  June  1,  1928;  for  the  United  States 
March  6,  1931.    47  Stat.  1789. 

Notification  that   it  considers  itself  bound:     Ivory 
Coast,  August  9, 1963. 

Convention  of  Union  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883,  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  property  revised  at  Brus- 
sels December  14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2,  1911, 
at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925,  and  at  London 
June  2,  1934.  Signed  at  London  June  2,  1934.  En- 
tered into  force  August  1,  1938.  53  Stat.  1748. 
Notification  that  it  considers  itself  bound:  Ivory 
Coast,  August  9, 1963. 

Convention  of  Union  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  of  March  20,  1883,  revised  at  Brus- 
sels December  14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2  1911 
at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925,  at  London  June  2, 
1934,  and  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1958.  Done  at  Lis- 
bon, October  31,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January  4 
1962.    TIAS  4931.  ' 

Accession  deposited:    Ivory    Coast,    September    23, 
1963. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization.  Done  at  Geneva  March  6, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958  TIAS 
4044. 

Acceptance    deposited:    Czechoslovakia,    October    1 
1963. 

Sugar 

Protocol  for  the  prolongation  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  of  1958  (TIAS  4389).  Open  for 
signature  at  London  August  1  to  September  30, 
1963.1 

Signatures:  Argentina,2  Australia,  Belgium,2  Brazil,2 
Canada,  China,2,3  Colombia,2  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,2'* 

1  Not  in  force. 

2  Subject  to  ratification. 

3  With  a  declaration. 

4  With  a  statement. 
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Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,2  El  Salvador,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,2  Ghana,  Guatemala,4  Haiti,  Hungary,5 
India,3,5  Indonesia,2  Ireland,2  Italy,2  Jamaica,  Ja- 
pan, Lebanon,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Netherlands,*  New- 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Philippines,2  Poland,  Portugal,  South  Africa, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,5  United  Kingdom,3,4  United 
States.2 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United 
States  October  23,  1961.  TIAS  4892. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Albania,  August  27,  1963 ; " 
Indonesia,  September  13,  1963. 

Radio  regulations,,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
international  telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
1961.    TIAS  4893. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Nepal,  August  13,  1963; 
Sudan,  August  19, 1963. 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  an- 
nexed to  the  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention of  December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with 
appendixes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  No- 
vember 29,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  Nepal,  August  13,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Additional  protocol  to  the   treaty  of  extradition   of 
January  13,  1961.    Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  18, 
1962.1 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  October  22,  1963. 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community 

Amendment  to  the  additional  agreement  of  June  11, 
1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4650,  5104),  for  coopera- 
tion concerning  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Signed  at  Brussels  and  at  Washington  August  22 
and  27, 1963. 
Entered  into  force:  October  15, 1963. 

Israel 

Convention  relating  to  extradition  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  Signed  at  Washington  December 
10,  1962.1 

Ratification   advised   by   the   Senate:     October  22, 
1963. 

Japan 

Consular  convention.  Signed  at  Tokyo  March  22, 1963.1 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  October  22,  1963. 


Korea 

Consular  convention.    Signed  at  Seoul  January  8,  IS 

Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  October  22,  V. .. 

Morocco 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  March 
1961,  so  as  to  provide  for  additional  investment  gu 
anties  authorized  by  new  United  States  legislati 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rabat  October  ' 
1963.    Entered  into  force  October  2,  1968. 

Sweden 

Convention  on  extradition,  with  protocol.     Signed 
Washington  October  24, 1961.1 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  October  22,  19 

Uruguay 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Pes  • 
Corps  program  in  Uruguay.    Effected  by  exchange ' 
notes  at  Montevideo  March  19  and  July  31,  19 
Entered  into  force  July  31,  1963. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  October  21-27 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  October  21  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  530 
of  October  15  and  536  of  October  18. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Subject  to  ratification. 

3  With  a  declaration. 

4  Willi  a  statement. 
"With  reservations. 

'With    reservations    and   declaration   contained    in 
final  protocol. 


No. 
*539 

540 

541 

542 

f543 

t544 

*545 

546 

f547 

*548 

t549 

f550 

551 

552 

*553 

*554 

*555 

557 


Date 

10/21 

10/21 

10/21 

10/22 

10/22 

10/22 
10/23 
10/23 

10/23 

10/23 

10/25 
10/24 
10/24 

10/25 

10/25 

10/25 

10/25 

10/26 


Subject 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Rusk:  message  of  congratulations 
to  Lord  Home. 

Rusk :  message  of  congratulations 
to  R.  A.  Butler. 

Supplementary      tax      convention 
with   Sweden. 

Delegation  to   IA-ECOSOC  meet- 
ing (rewrite). 

Textile  arrangement  with  China. 

Cultural  exchange    (U.S.S.R.). 

Yung  Lo  encyclopedia  presented  to 
Library  of  Congress. 

Fredericks:  "Nations  in  the  Mak- 
ing in  Africa." 

Program  for  visit  of  President  of 
Bolivia. 

Sisco:  "Our  Stake  in  the  U.N." 

Ecuador  credentials  (rewrite). 

Rusk :    Institute   of   International 
Education. 

Educational   exchange    agreement 
with  Iran. 

Harriman :  24th  American  Assem- 
bly, Arden  House  (excerpts). 

Harriman  :  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress (excerpts). 

Harriman :   Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity (excerpts). 

Rusk:   St.  Paul's  Church,  Frank- 
furt. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  United  Nations:  Hope  for  the  Future 


by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations x 


As  I  speak  to  you  today,  on  this,  the  18th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  it 
is  cheering  to  note  that  all  the  predictions  of  an 
early  demise  for  the  U.N.  have  so  far  failed  to 
come  true.  For  this  millions  of  us — all  of  us — 
have  reason  to  be  thankful.  Still,  there  are 
some  who  continue  to  criticize. 

Constructive  criticism  is  justified,  for  we 
have  not  yet  developed  a  perfect  instrument  for 
peace  with  justice.  But  as  "William  Penn  said: 
"They  have  a  right  to  censure  that  have  a  heart 
to  help."  The  critics  I  refer  to  have  no  heart 
to  help.  Worse,  perhaps,  they  fear  to  hope. 
And,  if  anything,  this  18th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  is  an  occasion  that  offers  hope. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  we  are  suddenly 
threatened  in  the  United  Nations — and  the 
world — with  harmony  or  that  the  light  of  sweet 

1  Address  made  at  the  Memorial  Theater,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  Oct.  24  in  observance  of  United  Nations  Day 
(U.S./U.N.  press  release  4276  dated  Oct.  23,  for  release 
Oct.  24). 


reason  is  about  to  shine  forth  everlastingly, 
would  say  such  prospects  are  remote.     But 
would  say,  too,  that  more  and  more  nations  a 
less  and  less  flouting  the  general  consensus 
what  most  nations  and  men  believe  to  be  t 
law  of  the  charter. 

Nonetheless,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  ears  ( 
some  occasions — when  the  small  vocal  oppos 
tion  to  the  U.N.  is  at  its  shrillest — we  mig] 
think  some  threat  to  our  independence  accoi 
panies  our  participation  in  this  worldwide  a 
liance  of  sovereign  nations  pledged  to  preser 
the  peace.  I  understand  that  some  of  these  fea 
ful  groups  are  trying  to  establish  a  U.S.  Ds 
in  competition  with  U.N.  Day.  This  is  the  fir 
time  I  have  heard  that  the  United  States  ar 
the  United  Nations  are  rivals ! 

At  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Williamsbur 
Virginia,  a  quaintly  costumed  guide  shows  vi 
itors  a  draft  prepared  there  in  1775  for  the  ne 
nation's  constitutional  convention.  She  tel 
visitors  proudly  that  the  draft  was  incorporate 
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into  the  United  States  Constitution  and  that  its 
principles,  in  turn,  were  incorporated  into  the 
United  Nations  Charter.    How  can  we  fear  our 
own  invention,  born  in  the  original  Colonies, 
nurtured  in  our  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and' 
adopted  by  the  world  at  our  Golden  Gate  ?    We 
would   hold   our   principles   less   dear   if   we 
wanted  to  keep  them  exclusively  for  ourselves. 
In  celebrating  the  ratification  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  are  paying  homage 
to  this  universal  adoption  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  United  States.    Moreover,  the 
truth  is  that  our  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  overwhelmingly  in  the  national  inter- 
if  peace  in  the  world  is  in  our  national 
interest— and  I  know  of  no  higher  national  in- 
st  of  the  United  States  than  peace  and 
security. 

It  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  therefore, 
)  understand  the  logic  of  those  superpatriots 
who  decry  the  United  Nations,  who  talk  of  peace 
but  who  object  to  our  only  institution  for  peace- 
l  settlement,  who  decry  every  attempt  at  ne- 
gotiation and  conciliation  and  offer  no  alterna- 
te save  weapons  that  will  destroy  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

Well,  we  can't  afford  to  prove  them  wrong. 
iVhen  I  consider  the  possibility  my  mind  goes 
;ack  to  an  old  Gaelic  toast:  "Here's  to  us  and 
hose  like  us,  of  which  there  are  few  and  they 
re  all  dead." 

Or  when  I  consider  some  of  the  suicidal  f  alla- 
es  that  have  been  advanced  over  the  years  in 
he  name  of  patriotism,  I  think  about  the  man 
fho  rushed  in  to  see  Oscar  Hammerstein,  the 
-roducer,  and  wanted  $50,000  for  the  greatest 
ct  on  earth.  "What  do  you  do?"  asked  Mr. 
Iammerstein.  "I  stand  on  stage  and  blow  my 
ains  out,"  was  the  answer.  "Marvelous,"  said 
Ir.  Hammerstein,  "but  what  do  you  do  for  an 
icore?" 

In  a  nuclear  production,  my  friends,  there 
on't  be  any  encores.  Those  of  us  who  hold 
ublic  office  and  are  involved  in  life-and-death 
sponsibilities  cannot  afford  either  reckless 
•nguage  or  deeds.    We  have  the  sobering  job 

faying  to  make  appraisals  which  will  lead 
•  intelligent,  effective  policy.  And  it  is  in  this 
native  area  of  appraisal  that  we  differ  so 
uch  with  the  proponents  of  the  illusion  of  so- 
iled "instant  victory." 


I  stress  this  today  because  victory  will  not 
be  won  in  an  instant— only  mutual  annihilation 
can  be  attained  that  fast  in  our  age.  And  we 
must  not  only  possess  the  common  sense  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact— we  must  also  have  the  courage, 
the  persistence,  and  the  patience  to  forge  ahead 
even  if  the  progress  is  slow  and  frustrative  and 
the  goal  is  far  away. 

But  if  we  do,  perhaps  we  shall  in  our  time 
disprove  Plato's  dire  prediction  that  "only  the 
dead  have  seen  the  last  of  war." 
_  And  this  is  no  mere  shrinking  from  annihila- 
tion. It  springs  from  something  much  deeper— 
a  growing  sense  of  our  solidarity  as  a  human 
species.  For  that  cry  of  John  Donne,  "Send 
not  to  ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,"  echoes 
round  the  world  today,  reaching,  I  believe, 
deeper  and  deeper  levels  of  consciousness. 

Responsibilities  Assigned  to  U.N. 

In  the  18  years  since  the  United  Nations  be- 
came a  viable,  vibrant  organization,  that  sense 
of  solidarity  has  grown,  it  seems  to  me,  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  man.  But  what  re- 
sponsibilities to  assign  to  an  18-year-old 
stripling ! 

As  Mr.  Dooley  said,  however,  speaking  of  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  be  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  "A  man  is  old  enough  to  vote  when 
he  can  vote,  he's  old  enough  to  work  when  he 
can  work.  And  he's  old  enough  to  be  President 
when  he  becomes  President.  If  he  ain't,  it  will 
age  him." 

The  United  Nations  has  aged  quickly,  in  part 
because  the  youngest  nations  in  it  are  maturing 
quickly.     Peoples  long  divided  by  race  and  po- 
litical subjugations,  with  all  the  lingering  re- 
sentments that  flow  from  that  condition,  now 
meet  in  a  community  of  equals,  and  they  are 
learning  respect  for  law  and  order  and  parlia- 
mentary procedure.    For  they  are  citizens  of 
our  planet,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  be- 
long to  no  bloc.     Certainly  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  Afro-Asian  bloc— save  on  colonial 
issues — and  the  sense  of  community,  of  interde- 
pendence, of  common  peril  and  hope  they  feel, 
weighs  heavily  on  the  scales  of  peace  in  this 
dangerous  world.    Meantime  the  older  nations 
are  also  learning,  even  as  the  newer  ones,  that 
the  most  rewarding  task  of  civilized  man  today 
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is  that  of  reconciling  different  points  of  view. 
And  perhaps  that  is  the  most  valuable  lesson 
of  all. 

Reasonable  men,  of  course,  will  question 
whether  we  are  learning  fast  enough,  whether 
the  pace  being  set  by  the  U.N.  is  too  slow.  But 
the  great  challenge  of  our  time,  the  challenge 
the  United  Nations  is  meeting  day  in  and  out, 
is  in  striking  the  proper  balance  in  promoting 
changes  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. This  is  the  purpose  and  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  system  of  world  order  we  have  been 
trying  to  construct  for  the  past  18  years. 

And  in  these  18  years  the  United  Nations  has 
been  tougher  and  more  resilient  than  faint 
hearts  predicted  and  cynical  hearts  hoped.  It 
has  survived  all  manner  of  assaults  and  mis- 
fortunes— like  the  Korean  war,  101  Soviet  ve- 
toes, the  three-headed  monster  theory  of  execu- 
tive management  called  the  troika,  Dag  Ham- 
marskj  old's  sudden  death,  imminent  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  gloomy  prediction  of  the  Cas- 
sandras  in  our  midst  who  began  prophesying 
its  doom  even  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
charter. 

Meanwhile  it  has  performed  some  prodigious 
feats  in  peacekeeping  and  nation  building — in 
Iran,  Palestine,  Kashmir,  Tunisia,  Suez,  the 
Congo,  West  New  Guinea,  Yemen,  Malaysia. 

The  United  Nations'  record  in  the  peace- 
keeping field  speaks  for  itself — a  phenomenon 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  still  has  no 
armed  forces  of  its  own  or  available  at  its  call. 
Its  accomplishments  have  been  made  possible 
only  by  reason  of  the  willingness  of  its  mem- 
bers— many  from  the  smaller,  newly  independ- 
ent countries — to  contribute  the  forces  needed. 
And  if  we  were  to  analyze  how  the  United  Na- 
tions has  done  its  job  in  each  instance,  we  would 
discover  some  little  known  and  less  understood 
facts. 

First  of  all,  when  one  mentions  peacekeeping, 
one  thinks  immediately  of  the  major  confron- 
tations that  were  averted :  Cuba,  the  Congo,  the 
Middle  East,  to  name  only  a  few.  Those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  First 
World  War  know  just  how  senseless  and  need- 
less that  conflict  was,  beginning  as  it  did  with 
a  small  incident  in  the  Balkans.  We  now  real- 
ize how  it  could  probably  have  been  averted 


had  there  been  an  institution  like  the  Unite< 
Nations  where  steam  could  have  been  let  of) 
national  face  saved,  mediation  instituted,  am 
so  on.  One  remarkable  factor  is  the  flexibilit 
the  United  Nations  has  developed  in  deal  in; 
differently  with  different  kinds  of  crises.  L 
some  cases  it  has  used  troops;  in  others  it  ha; 
used  surveying  and  observing  teams ;  in  other 
it  has  turned  to  mediators ;  in  still  others  to  fact 
finders.  But  regardless  of  the  method  the  per 
vading  principle  is  that  the  United  Nation 
seeks  no  victories  for  itself,  only  a  victory  fo: 
the  rule  of  law. 

And  what  does  all  this  cost  the  American  tax 
payer?  Without  going  into  any  involved  ac 
counting,  in  the  18  years  that  the  United  State 
has  been  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  it  ha 
cost  us  slightly  over  $100  million  a  year,  or  one 
fourth  the  cost  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise 
Or  to  be  even  more  Scotch  about  it,  the  cost  o: 
the  entire  operation  has  been  approximately  7( 
cents  a  year  per  man,  woman,  and  child.  Com 
pare  that  with  our  $50-billion-a-year  defensi 
budget,  and  one  sees  how  much  cheaper  it  is  t( 
prepare  for  peace  than  to  prepare  for  war. 

Range  and  Variety  of  Work 

The  range  and  variety  of  the  United  Nations 
work  is,  of  course,  a  reflection  of  the  real  work 
of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century — a  work 
of  multiple  revolutions,  of  vast  ferment,  ol 
pervasive  change,  of  political  turmoil.  It  is  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  discover} 
of  the  secret  of  the  atom,  the  whole  purpose  oi 
the  armed  struggle  is  becoming  meaningless  and 
the  conventional  wisdom  about  national  security 
which  has  instructed  the  leaders  of  all  states  in 
all  times  past  has  suddenly  become  obsolete. 

Within  the  very  recent  past,  too,  scientific 
discoveries  have  so  extended  the  average  span 
of  life  that  the  population  expansion  threatens 
to  cancel  out  our  best  efforts  to  improve  living 
standards. 

Within  the  very  recent  past  nearly  half  a 
hundred  new  nations  have  gained  independ- 
ence— and  with  it  the  risks  and  perils  of  self- 
government. 

Within  the  very  recent  past  we  have  become 
grimly  aware  of  the  intolerable  contradiction  of 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty — of  surplus  food 
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in  the  midst  of  hunger,  of  burgeoning  knowl- 
edge in  the  midst  of  ignorance.  And  we  have 
become  aware,  too,  only  very  recently,  of  the 
complex  ways  in  which  our  nations  are  interde- 
pendent. Science,  transport,  communications, 
economics,  and  politics  have  become  interna- 
tional concerns  and  have  made  the  world  one. 

For  many  our  age  is  one  of  contradiction, 
paradox,  and  crisis,  and  there  are  good  reasons 
for  all  the  ferment  and  turbulence  of  our  times, 
for  all  the  complexity  and  danger  of  our  affairs, 
and  therefore  for  all  the  variety  and  scope  of  the 
work  and  labors  of  this  parliament  of  man.  Re- 
flecting the  realities  of  this  world  as  it  does,  the 
TIN.  for  the  most  part  is  a  symbol  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  111  nations  working,  talking  together, 
Mguing,  agreeing  and  disagreeing  together  in 
the  search  for  peace,  for  decency,  for  human 
dignity.  The  agenda 2  at  the  General  Assembly 
which  is  now  in  session  in  New  York  numbers 
nearly  100  items,  ranging  from  atomic  energy 
to  Zanzibar.  Take  100  items,  multiply  by  111 
nations,  and  you  wind  up  with  a  figure  of  12,000 
decisions  to  be  made,  12,000  decisions  each  af- 
fecting the  future  of  the  world  ! 

Now  I  would  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  United  States  will  be  in  accord  with 
.'ach  one  of  these  decisions— or  that  it  has  been 
n  accord  with  all  past  decisions.  It  will  not  and 
t  has  not.  And  there  will  be  many  more  to 
ome.  After  all,  we  can  seldom  agree  among 
mrselves  in  Congress !  The  United  Nations  is 
lot  a  wing  of  the  State  Department,  and  we 
an't  control  everything  it  does.  I  doubt  if  we 
vould  want  to  even  if  we  could.  But  I  am  say- 
ng  that,  overall,  we  have  every  reason  to  think 
hat  our  views  will  continue  to  be  the  majority 
lew  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  on  issues  of 
abstance. 

Just  the  other  day,  as  one  example,  the  As- 
sembly voted  again  not  to  admit  Communist 
hina  on  its  terms,  and  the  vote  for  our  posi- 
ion  was  even  larger  than  last  year's.3  I  do  not 
ite  this  instance  because  I  take  any  particular 
•leasure  in  barring  any  country  from  member- 
hip.  The  United  Nations,  after  all,  is  for  all 
he  people  in  the  world.    But  the  admission  of 

'  For  text  of  the  agenda  adopted  on  Sept.  20  and  two 
ipplemental  items,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7, 1963  p  556 
nd  Oct.  28, 1963,  p.  685. 

'Ibid.,  Nov.  11, 1963,  p.  755. 


the  Communist  Chinese  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  a  founding  member,  would, 
in  my  view,  have  installed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions the  world's  most  warlike  regime — a  regime 
not  representative  of  the  people — and  would 
have  given  at  least  implicit  approval  of  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

We  have  reason  to  be  pleased,  too,  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  on  extend- 
ing the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1964.4  The  formula 
that  was  adopted  reduces  the  United  States' 
share  of  the  financing  by  about  10  percent  be- 
low what  we  paid  in  past  years  and  distributes 
the  burden  more  widely. 

The  peacekeeping  operation  in  the  Congo  has, 
of  course,  been  one  of  the  U.N.'s  greatest  under- 
takings. Unfortunately,  it  has  also  been  one  of 
its  most  costly.  Actually  there  would  have  been 
no  such  financial  peril  for  the  organization  had 
all  the  members  paid  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs.  Some,  I  am  glad  to  report,  are  now  meet- 
ing their  peacekeeping  obligations.  The  Congo 
has  taught  us_all  the  lesson  that,  if  the  organi- 
zation is  to  meet  its  full  potential  as  peace- 
keeper, the  financial  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bership is  essential.  It  has  also  revealed  the 
difficulty  of  launching  and  sustaining  peace- 
keeping operations  which  some  countries  feel 
are  against  their  national  interests. 

The  Congo,  though,  was  just  one  step,  albeit 
a  big  one,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  decoloniza- 
tion. The  remnants  of  colonialism  will  continue 
as  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  emotional 
issues  before  the  United  Nations.  While  the 
pace  of  national  freedom  for  the  former  colonies 
has  been  swifter  than  anyone  foresaw  when  the 
charter  was  drafted,  it  does  not  satisfy  people 
who  are  not  yet  free. 

The  emphatic  and  indignant  position  of  the 
African  nations  with  regard  to  the  repugnant 
policy  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  is,  however, 
not  without  growing  realization  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  racial  situation  there.  And  their 
insistence  on  self-determination  for  the  African 
population  of  the  Portuguese  territories  has 
also  been  confined  within  temperate  limits. 
One  can  even  hope  that  the  talks  now  taking 
place  between  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister 

4  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1885( XVIII). 
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and  the  African  representatives  in  New  York 
may  be  the  first  step  toward  a  peaceful  solution 
of  that  stubborn  situation. 

There  are  other  serious  problems  confronting 
the  United  Nations.  For  one,  there  is  the  dis- 
turbing situation  in  Yemen,  where  progress  to- 
ward disengagement  and  peaceful  settlement 
has  been  slow.  And  now  we  have  Indonesia's 
threatening  gestures  toward  the  newly  formed 
Federation  of  Malaysia  and  the  conflict  between 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  And  I  haven't  begun 
to  exhaust  the  list  of  reasons  why  there  is  never 
a  dull  day  in  the  United  Nations — or  night, 
for  that  matter. 

Seizing  Every  Opportunity  for  Peace 

I  haven't  mentioned  disarmament  or  all  the 
other  items  before  the  General  Assembly.  Some 
we  may  solve  this  year;  those  we  don't  will  be 
back  on  the  agenda  next  year — part  of  the  con- 
tinuing, never-ending  search  for  peace.  In  this 
search  it  is  not  enough  for  nations  merely  to 
look  at  each  other.  They  must  look  in  the  same 
direction.  So  the  big  question  we  face  today,  of 
course,  is  whether  the  Communist  bloc  will  ever 
look  in  the  same  direction  as  we  do.  The  answer 
may  be  a  long  time  coming.  But  the  recently 
concluded  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,5  now  signed 
by  more  than  100  countries,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant single  step  taken  since  the  war  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  Perhaps 
even  more  important  than  the  treaty — which 
the  Russians  emphatically  rejected  when  I  pro- 
posed it  in  the  General  Assembly  just  a  year 
ago  6 — is  the  clear  demonstration  that,  when 
the  nuclear  powers  have  a  common  interest  and 
act  upon  it,  when  they  look  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  can  make  progress. 

As  for  the  test  ban  treaty,  in  the  future  the 
air  we  breathe  will  be  cleaner  and  our  children 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  growing  up  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  rather 
than  to  its  destruction.  And,  being  human.  I 
must  add  that  it  was  a  great  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  gratification  to  me  because,  as  some  of 
you  may  recall,  I  urged  such  a  treaty  during  the 
presidential  campaign  in  1956 — and  probably 
lost  a  few  million  votes  in  the  process.    Now,  7 

6  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  239. 
"Ibid.,  Oct.  29,  1962,  p.  635. 


years  later,  the  overwhelming  approval  of  th 
Senate 7  is  a  reflection  of  the  strong  support  th 
treaty  has  in  the  United  States,  and  with  it  w! } 
have  moved  a  little  closer  to  safety  and  sanit 
in  the  world. 

The  unanimous  resolution  of  the  General  Af 
sembly,  proposed  by  the  United  States  and  th. 
Soviet  Union,  not  to  orbit  or  station  weapon- 
of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space  is  anothe 
hopeful  sign.8  It  adds  to  our  hope  for  furthe- 
progress  in  disarmament  rather  than  the  re 
sumption  of  old  cold-war  rhetoric  that  has  bee:1 
the  chief  ingredient  of  all  the  meetings  r 
Geneva  up  to  now.  Much  remains  to  be  don 
in  these  talks;  the  surface  has  just  bee:' 
scratched,  and  now  it  is  time  for  second  steps 
If  Premier  Khrushchev  is  as  interested  as  w 
are  in  peace  and  disarmament — and  I  think  h 
is — then  we  share  a  great  common  cause  am 
progress  should  be  possible. 

It  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  significance  o 
recent  agreements,  however,  to  remember  tha 
the  basic  conflicts  and  differences  in  ideologie 
still  remain. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  put  it  we] 
some  days  ago  in  the  General  Assembly :  "Th 
world,"  he  said,  "is  asking  itself  the  question 
Will  the  test  ban  treaty  be  a  turning  point  h 
history?  We  cannot  see  past  the  veil  whicl 
obscures  the  future.  Dangerous  questions  ar 
still  outstanding.  There  has  been  no  chang 
as  yet  in  the  position  of  the  East  and  the  Wes< 
on  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Germany,  Berlin,  an< 
Cuba — even  though  their  frozen  positions  hav 
somewhat  melted."  This  list,  I  could  add,  i 
far  from  complete. 

In  tempering  our  optimism,  too,  we  mus 
bear  in  mind  that  differences  between  the  Eas 
and  the  West  are  not  the  only  ones  that  threatei 
the  world.  I  have  mentioned  the  last  stubbon 
racial  and  colonial  problem  in  Africa.  W< 
cannot  ignore  the  growing  pressure  of  the  Chi 
nese  Communists  and  what  some  darkly  hint  i 
the  attempt  to  divide  the  world  between  th< 
whites  and  the  nonwhites.  And  in  Lath 
America  in  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  soiw 


7  Ibid.,  Oct.  21, 1963,  p.  631. 

B  For  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Stevensoi 
on  Oct.  16  and  text  of  the  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Nov 
11,  1963,  p.  753. 
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serious  blows  to  democratic  government,  while 
in  Asia — in  Laos  and  Viet-Nam,  to  mention 
only  the  obvious — the  long  struggle  for  peace 
and  progress  still  goes  on. 

Our  imagination,  our  courage,  our  will,  there- 
fore, face  remorseless  tests  everywhere  we  look. 
How  we  meet  them  may  determine  the  future 
course  of  world  history.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, much  dissatisfaction  about  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  long  run  equal  chance  and  equal 
dignity  for  the  emerging  masses — the  guiding 
philosophy  of  our  aid  program — may  have 
more  to  do  with  peace  and  security  in  the  future 
than  the  outcome  of  the  ideological  conflict  be- 
tween East  and  "West  that  has  held  our  atten- 
tion for  so  long. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  recently  when  reading 
about  the  death  of  Edith  Piaf  and  how  she 
always  helped  lesser  known  artists.  When  you 
reach  the  top  yourself,  she  said,  "You  have  to 
send  the  elevator  back  down  so  that  others  can 
also  get  to  the  top." 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  for  so  many 
years,  we  dare  not  neglect  any  opening  that  will 
help  us  advance  our  belief  in  a  peaceful  and 
equal  future  for  all  men.  To  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  break  through  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  others  is,  indeed,  nothing  less — 
or  more — than  enlightened  self-interest. 

Gigantic  Tasks  Ahead 

Understanding,  therefore,  that  very  real  dan- 
gers and  conflicts  still  grip  our  world  today,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  United  Nations  observes 
its  18th  anniversary  in  a  moment  of  relative 
•aim.  And  it  is  in  this  calm  that  we  must  see 
and  put  into  perspective  the  gigantic  tasks  that 
ire  still  before  us. 

In  our  own  land,  for  one,  we  cannot  rest  un- 
ril  the  last  vestiges  of  indignity  or  discrimina- 
tion are  abolished  forever — until  every  man  in 
America  can  look  his  neighbor  in  the  face  and 
see  a  friend — not  a  color.  For  the  very  essence 
Df  freedom,  after  all,  is  nothing  less  than 
iignity. 

I  recently  told  a  committee  of  the  United 
Nations,  during  a  debate  on  racial  discrimina- 
:ion,  that  we  in  this  country  are  now  living 
hrough  our  third  revolution  in  the  name  of 
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freedom.9  It  has  been  essentially  peaceful,  and 
nearly  all  Americans,  Negro  as  well  as  white, 
are  determined  to  keep  it  that  way.  But  today, 
even  as  in  our  first  revolution  in  1776,  we  are  in 
anguish  and  our  anguish  is  evident  to  all.  We 
make  no  effort  to  hide  or  disguise  it,  which  is 
more  than  many  can  say.  And  the  fact  is  that 
what  troubles  we  have  today  are  the  result  of 
progress  made  yesterday.  We  are  moving 
through  a  period  of  social  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  equal  rights  for  all  in  the  last  corner 
of  our  land.  That  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  is  self-evident.  But  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  demands  that  the  shadow  be  dispelled 
and  our  international  commitment  to  freedom 
and  justice  for  all  be  redeemed. 

And  if  some  among  you  question  why  I  refer 
to  a  national  dilemma  when  speaking  about  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  because,  as  one  who  loves 
America,  I  wish  to  see  her  as  a  model  for  all 
mankind.  For  it  is  in  America,  I  believe,  that 
the  fervor  and  will  to  create  a  more  just  and 
more  coherent  international  order  should  and 
can  be  at  its  most  enlightened  and  sustained. 

And  the  attainment  of  equality  for  all  in 
America  will  give  the  twin  causes  of  freedom 
and  human  rights  a  great  impetus  throughout 
the  globe.  For  the  rights  of  man — the  quality 
of  life  on  earth  in  our  time — is,  after  all,  the 
key  to  peace. 

It  has  been  precisely  that  quality  of  life  on 
earth  with  which  the  United  Nations  has  been 
concerned  since  1946.  Looking  back,  most  of 
us  remember  with  what  hopes  and  dreams  the 
United  Nations  was  launched.  For  many 
Americans  the  adoption  of  the  charter  was  a 
kind  of  expiation  of  our  earlier  rejection  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  those  who  believed  this 
noble  experiment  might  have  worked  if  the 
United  States  had  participated  in  it  pinned 
extravagant  expectations  on  this  new  experi- 
ment. 

There  was  desperation  in  our  hope  then,  con- 
sidering the  alternative — a  chaotic  world,  war 
and  total  destruction.  And  there  was  still  the 
question :  Could  the  nations  of  the  world  unite 
to  keep  the  peace?     Many  orators  answered 

8  For  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Stevenson 
in  Committee  III  on  Oct.  1,  see  U.S.  delegation  press 
release  4249. 
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with  an  emphatic  yes ;  but  few  could  forget  that 
the  previous  answer  had  been  no  1 

Building  the  Institutions  of  Peace 

Today  our  hope  is  based  on  18  years  of  ex- 
perience, of  building  the  United  Nations  into 
a  going  concern.  It  has  survived  repeated 
threats  to  its  existence  and  its  effectiveness.  It 
helped  create  a  climate  that  has  contributed 
some  progress  in  disarmament,  detente,  and 
hope  for  the  future.  And  in  urging  the  great 
powers  to  take  the  next  step,  it  is  helping  us 
decide  today  whether  the  family  of  man  shall 
live  as  in  the  past — in  anarchy  and  violence — 
or  build  a  new,  decent  world  community  with 
freedom  as  its  political  habit  and  peace  as  its 
goal.  Has  mankind  ever  made  a  more  fateful 
decision  ? 

We  have  been  victims  of  the  past.  We  don't 
intend  to  be  victims  of  the  future.  For  we 
Americans  are  deeply  committed  to  living  in  a 
free  and  peaceful  world.  In  this  convulsive 
atomic  age  the  only  way  to  live  is  to  live  in 
peace.  And  because  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  is  both  the  vision  of  this  new  world 
and  the  roadmap,  we  are  resolved  by  necessity 
and  desire  to  make  the  United  Nations  system 
work. 

As  I  look  back  on  these  18  years — and  I  was 
one  of  the  jubilant  midwives  present  at  the 
birth — this  anniversary,  therefore,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  brightest  one  of  all.  At  first,  as  I  said, 
we  had  only  hopes.  Now  our  hopes  are  firmer 
and  more  confident.  True,  when  we  look  back 
it  is  to  18  years  of  tumult  and  danger.  But  we 
are  confident  now  that  we  are  building  an  effec- 
tive organization  which  can  deal  with  crises — 
because  it  has  done  so  again  and  again.  And 
each  success,  each  humble  effort  at  pacification 
accomplished  at  any  level,  brings  peace  that 
much  closer. 

The  journey  of  a  thousand  leagues,  we  say, 
begins  with  a  single  step.  So  we  must  never 
neglect  any  work  of  peace  that  is  within  our 
reach,  however  small.  We  have  constantly  to 
carry  on,  or  re-begin,  the  work  of  building  the 
institutions  and  practices  of  a  nonviolent  world, 
keeping  always  in  mind,  beyond  the  setbacks 
and  disappointments,  that  a  free  people  should 
ever  be  seeking  their  greatest  adventure  in  the 
works  of  peace,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  con- 


flict they  must  never  surrender  the  creative  i\ 
compassionate  attitudes  proper  to  a  peace] 
community. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  no  one  claim:-;  t< 
we  have  developed  a  perfect  instrument  in  ) 
United  Nations.  Certainly  it  is  no  magic  laij 
It  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  lasting  peace,  j 
never  was  from  the  day  the  world  divided  an 
the  war.  And  it  is  not  a  world  govemmii 
But  world  society  has  to  achieve  the  minimj 
institutions  of  order,  and  the  only  embryo  | 
such  an  order  is  the  United  Nations  systi 
which  represents  the  will  of  most  governmei 
to  recognize  more  than  national  interests. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  the  consensus  of  the  m» 
bers  represents  a  moral  force  that  cannot  i 
lightly  ignored,  one  that  day  by  day  attem 
to  conciliate,  mediate,  discuss,  compromise, 
if  need  be,  simply  delay  the  conflicts  wh: 
play,  like  earthquake  tremors,  across  the  ft 
political  crust  of  our  society. 

I  have  ranged  widely  in  these  remarks, 
such  is  the  complexity  of  a  world  in  which  j 
thing  always  leads  to  another ;  and  the  busir 
before    the    General    Assembly    this    autu 
ranges  more  widely  still. 

Our  task  is  to  build  the  organization  to  h 
us  master  our  physical  environment,  fo? 
peaceful  change,  and  promote  human  rigl 
Our  task  is  to  use  the  organization — its  fac 
ties,  its  resources,  its  talents,  its  procedures- 
work  at  the  problems  that  lie  right  before 
plain  to  view. 

Vast  opportunities  may  have  been  opened 
by  modern  science,  by  the  fluid  state  of  inl 
national  relations  just  now,  and  by  the  ris 
impatience  everywhere  about  the  achievem 
of  full  personal  freedom  and  equality.  Hist 
and  our  own  peoples  enjoin  us  to  probe  ev 
opening,  to  explore  every  international  dev 
to  take  every  step  that  reflects  our  common 
terest  in  progress  and  in  peace. 

Our  efforts  will  be  erratic,  and  the  world  \ 
remain  a  dangerous  place  to  live  in.    But 
have  our  wits  and  our  resources;  we  have 
United   Nations  in  which  to  pool  them 
peacekeeping  and  nation  building;  we  have 
beginnings  of  a  habit  of  cooperation  on  a  g< 
many  kinds  of  problems.    And  we  have  a  si 
pie  conviction:    that  it  is  not  beyond  ma 
capacity  to  act  human  ! 
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On  this  United  Nations  Day,  therefore,  let  us 
renew  our  hope  that,  finally,  men  will  learn  to 
live  as  brothers,  to  respect  each  other's  differ- 


ences, heal  each  other's  wounds,  promote  each 
other's  progress,  and  benefit  from  each  other's 
knowledge. 


Our  Stake  in  the  United  Nations 


by  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Director,  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  Affairs 1 


Today  the  United  Nations  is  18  years  old. 
Its  age  is  already  equal  to  the  complete  lifespan 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  has  been  buried 
and  sanctified  more  often  than  any  other  inter- 
national organization  in  history.  And  through 
,the  tumultuous  postwar  years  the  United  Na- 
itions  has  proved  itself  both  relevant  and  neces- 
sary to  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  is  many  things  to  many 
people. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  human  aspirations  for  a 
decent  world. 

It  is  an  institution  of  111  members  practicing 
the  new  art  of  parliamentary  diplomacy. 

It  is  a  multilateral  organization  performing 
5uch  varied  activities  as  stopping  a  war,  com- 
bating malaria  in  some  small  village,  or  draft- 
ing a  convention  on  human  rights. 

Arriving  at  a  balanced  assessment  of  the  U.N. 
:hese  days  is  not  easy.  Some  overestimate  its 
itility.  Others  see  in  each  new  crisis  the  cata- 
clysmic end  of  the  organization. 

orces  Shaping  the  United  Nations 

But  a  real  understanding  of  the  United  Na- 
ions,  reflecting  both  its  limits  and  capacities, 
•equires  an  awareness  of  the  fundamental  forces 


'Address  made  on  United  Nations  Day,  Oct.  24,  be- 
ore  the  Buffalo  Council  on  World  Affairs  and  the 
iotary  Club  of  Buffalo  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  before  the 
Bridgeport  Association  for  the  United  Nations  at 
Mdgeport,  Conn,  (press  release  549  dated  Oct.  25). 
>n  Nov.  10  Mr.  Sisco  became  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
ary  for  International  Organization  Affairs. 


of  the  postwar  period  which  have  shaped  and 
reshaped  the  organization.  There  are  at  least 
five  such  forces. 

First  is  the  cold  war — the  collision  between 
East  and  West  manifested  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Two  sets  of  ideas  about  the  value  of 
human  dignity  have  clashed  that  cannot  be 
bridged  philosophically  but  must  be  bridged 
politically  if  either  is  to  survive.  The  United 
Nations  mirrors  both  aspects  of  this  so-called 
East- West  confrontation. 

The  revolutionary  wave  of  national  inde- 
pendence is  the  second  force  which  has  buffeted 
the  United  Nations.  Political  independence 
has  come  to  nearly  1  billion  people,  leaving 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  former  colonial  peo- 
ples in  dependent  status.  The  United  Nations 
has  itself  administered  a  number  of  these 
changes  from  dependent  to  independent  status 
with  surprisingly  little  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Today  the  United  Nations  is  involved  with  the 
difficult  and  emotional  final  stages  of  liquidating 
the  old  colonial  system  and  the  race  problems 
embedded  in  it.  Just  a  short  trip  to  the  U.N. 
will  impress  upon  each  of  you  the  heavy  pre- 
occupation of  the  organization  with  the  ques- 
tions of  achieving  majority  rule  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  self-determination  for  the  Portuguese 
territories,  and  the  elimination  of  apartheid2 
from  South  Africa. 


2  For  a  statement  made  in  the  plenary  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
on  Oct.  11,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1963,  p.  758. 
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The  third  factor  is  the  so-called  "revolution 
of  rising  expectations."  It  highlights  the  glar- 
ing gap  between  the  material  conditions  of  the 
advanced  and  less  developed  nations.  The 
United  Nations  system  is  heavily  occupied  with 
the  first  systematic  effort  at  international  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  economic  and  social 
affairs.  More  than  three-quarters  of  its  staff 
devotes  full  time  to  these  fields.  Certainly  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  phenomena  of  contempo- 
rary times. 

Fourth  is  the  quick  pace  of  discovery  and  in- 
vention, which  outstrips  political  and  social 
developments  and  which  makes  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  life  a  practical  proposition  for  all.  The 
United  Nations  is  concerned  increasingly  with 
the  complex  problems  of  how  to  put  science  and 
technology  to  maximum  use  in  different  socie- 
ties. 

Fifth  is  the  emergence  of  the  open  society  of 
nation-states — a  society  of  enormous  diversity 
of  cultures,  races,  and  political,  economic,  and 
social  systems.  The  United  Nations  is,  of 
course,  the  institutional  center  of  this  open  in- 
ternational society.  An  interdependent  world 
has  been  thrown  into  more  intimate  association. 
This  interdependence — in  which  we  are  literally 
living  in  each  other's  backyards,  in  which  oceans 
no  longer  divide — makes  international  organi- 
zation not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity. 

Because  the  United  Nations  has  been  coping 
with  these  forces,  it  is  relevant.  And  being 
relevant,  it  is  in  a  position  to  be  effective  and 
useful. 

Promoting  the  National  Interests  of  the  U.S. 

The  real  measure  of  effectiveness  to  an  Ameri- 
can is :  How  has  our  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  served  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States?  The  other  110  members  of 
the  U.N.  also  view  this  organization  in  similar 
terms. 

How  relevant  and  how  useful  can  the  U.N. 
be  in  advancing  the  purposes  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy — in  helping  us  to  grapple  with  the  cold 
war,  with  the  burgeoning  changes  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  world,  with  the  impact  of  the 
new  science  and  the  new  technology,  and  with 
the  emergence  of  the  vast  new  open  society 
which  I  have  just  touched  on  ? 


The  test,  of  course,  is  whether  it  is  adaptab 
enough  to  whatever  kind  of  a  world  history  h 
in  store  for  us.  We  talk  about  a  relaxation 
tensions,  about  a  new  environment  in  whit 
Soviet  policy  is  showing  flexibility  and  an  a 
parent — and  I  stress  "apparent" — willingne 
to  begin  to  behave  like  a  more  responsible  cil 
zen  of  the  world. 

Some  modest  advances  have  been  made. 

We  have  had  Soviet  agreement  to  the  parti 
test  ban. 

The  Washington-Moscow  "hot  line"  to  he 
prevent  war  by  miscalculation  is  operational. 

The  Soviets  have  finally  agreed  to  have  inte 
national  experts  inspect  the  larger  nuclear  i 
actors  that  the  International  Atomic  Ener£ 
Agency  is  helping  install  in  underdevelop< 
areas. 

Just  last  week  the  Soviets  joined  in  an  Asser 
bly  resolution  declaring  that  no  nation  will  st 
tion  or  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
outer  space.3 

And  today  they  are  talking  more  realistical 
about  the  kind  of  law  that  should  govern  activ 
ties  in  outer  space. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  significance  < 
these  moves.  As  President  Kennedy  said  at  tl 
University  of  Maine  last  Saturday,4  we  do  n< 
know  whether  we  have  reached  a  turning  poii 
in  the  cold  war  but  we  are  not  lowering  01 
guard.  The  areas  of  tension  remain — in  Cub 
in  Laos,  Viet-Nam,  and  Berlin.  While  conthr 
ing  our  effort  to  relax  world  tensions,  we  ha^ 
no  cause  to  relax  national  vigilance.  It 
easy — and  deceiving — to  assume  that  we  ar 
the  Soviets  can  quickly  and  satisfactorily  r 
solve  our  deep  differences.  But  Khrushcht 
is  unbending  in  the  ideological  struggle,  an 
we  still  see  the  world  differently.  Thoug 
there  may  be  a  change  in  atmosphere  and  en 
phasis,  there  has  been  no  reversal  of  purpose. 

By  what  deeds  can  we  test  Soviet  intentions 
Certainly  one  indication  would  be  the  paymei 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  outstanding  debt  1 
the  United  Nations  for  past  peacekeeping  ope 
ations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East.  Ai 
other  would  be  their  abandonment  of  subve 


3  For  a  statement  made  in  the  plenary  session  of  tl 
U.N.  General  Assembly  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  ( 
Oct.  16,  see  ibid.,  p.  753. 

1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  4,  1963,  p.  694. 
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don  and  indirect  aggression,  their  agreement 
to  put  the  United  Nations  into  the  breach  to 
extinguish  brush-fire  wars. 

But  regardless  of  whether  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  joining 
with  us  and  other  countries  in  a  genuine  and 
>nforcible  peace,  the  U.N.  has  already  proved 
to  be  an  effective  instrumentality  for  promoting 
:he  kind  of  world  we  want.  As  Secretary 
Rusk  said  recently: 5  "Let  us  realize,  then,  that 
is  the  United  Nations  succeeds,  as  the  words 
ind  ideals  of  the  Charter  become  the  everyday 
practice  of  nations,  the  world  of  free  choice— 
)ur  kind  of  world— has  a  better  chance  to  sur- 
"  ve  and  prosper." 

In  the  future,  whether  it  is  a  future  of  cold 
nr  or  of  relaxed  relationships,  the  U.N.  has 
10  substitute  as  an  instrument  to  promote  our 
rational  interests  and  the  cause  of  peace. 

Is  a  Place  for  Mobilizing  World  Opinion 

Some  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  world 
pinion ;  others  tend  either  to  overstate  or  down- 
grade its  effect.    But  18  years  of  experience  in 
i  United  Nations  seems  to  demonstrate  that 
e  flow  of  words,  to  which  we  contribute  at 
ast  our  share,  has  been  on  the  whole  beneficial. 
It  gives  us  a  chance  to  make  our  case  before 
world  audience  as  we  did  last  year  in  the 
uba  crisis.6    Ambassador  Stevenson's  "answer 
■  or  no"  challenge  to  Soviet  representative 
lenan  A.]  Zorin,  who  had  just  denied  the 
istence  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba,  and  the 
unatic  presentation  of  hard  photographic 
idence  helped  us  to  mobilize  political  support 
over  the  world.    There  is  no  need  to  claim, 
■  do  some  overzealous  supporters  of  the  U.N., 
tt  this  was  the  key  factor.    It  was  American 
rer,  and  the  determination  to  use  it  if  neces- 
•ry,  which  caused  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  blink, 
it  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the 
<  erwhelming  political  pressure  mustered  in  the 
X.  contributed  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  decision 
f  pull  out  the  missiles  quickly. 
Let's  take  another  case.    The  United  Nations 
ow  heavily  engaged  in  questions  of  human 
s  and  racial  discrimination.    Just  a  few 

Message  for  U.N.  Day  to  employees  of  the  Depart- 
*nt  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1962,  p.  723. 
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days  ago  the  United  States  took  the  initiative— 
an  unprecedented  step— to  bring  to  the  General 
Assembly  a  full  account  of  the  monumental  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  United  States  to  root 
out  racial  discrimination  from  our  own  national 
life.      Ambassador    Stevenson    outlined    elo- 
quently the  efforts  being  made  to  assure  the 
American  Negro  the  exercise  of  his  unfettered 
right  of  franchise,  to  bring  about  fair  employ- 
ment practices,  and  to  end  segregation  in  hous- 
ing, in  schools,  and  elsewhere.    Ambassador 
Stevenson  pulled  no  punches.     He  cited  the 
record,  as  yet  uncompleted.    He  reiterated  our 
determination   to  bring  an  end  to  injustices 
against  the  American  Negro.7 

It  is  not  insignificant  that  just  a  few  days 
later  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  speaking  before 
the  entire  membership  of  111,  paid  tribute  to 
the  efforts  being  made  by  President  Kennedy 
to  this  end.  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  mature  reaction  of  world  opinion  to  devel- 
opments on  the  racial  question  in  our  country 
shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  their  people  around 
the  world  recognize  the  difference  between  a 
country  which  is  having  racial  trouble  because 
it  is  unwilling  to  make  progress  and  a  country 
which  is  having  racial  trouble  because  it  m  mak- 
nig  progress.  The  Assembly  provided  us  with 
a  unique  opportunity  and  platform  to  present 
this  message  to  the  world. 

As  a  Place  for  Switchboard  Diplomacy 

The  current  18th  General  Assembly  illus- 
trates, perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other  in 
the  past,  the  role  which  the  United  Nations 
plays  in  the  sphere  of  private  diplomacy.  The 
U.N.  has  become  a  key  diplomatic  center— a 
switchboard  for  bilateral  and  multilateral  talks. 
There  is  much  more  quiet  diplomacy  going  on 
at  the  U.N.  than  most  people  realize.  Every 
fall  a  large  number  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  government  and  foreign  ministers 
from  all  over  the  globe  assemble  in  New  York. 
This  event— and  I  find  it  very  significant  that 
it  has  now  become  routine— offers  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  East  and  West  to  meet,  for 

7  For  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  in 
Committee  III  on  Oct.  1,  see  U.S.  delegation  press 
release  4249. 
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small  and  large  powers  to  influence  each  other. 
During  his  2-week  visit  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, Secretary  of  State  Eusk  was  able  to 
meet  personally  with  more  than  75  foreign 
ministers. 

It  is  this  quiet  switchboard  operation  which 
is  perhaps  least  well  understood  and  appreci- 
ated. 

In  recent  days  at  the  Assembly,  the  interested 
parties  discussed  without  fanfare  the  differences 
arising  over  the  establishment  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaysia.  Yemen,  too,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  quiet  talks,  stressing  the  need  for  prompt 
implementation  of  the  disengagement  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  United  Nations  is  more  heavily  involved 
in  the  Middle  East  than  in  any  other  area  in 
the  world.  The  Palestine  refugee  agency  con- 
tinues to  clothe  and  feed  a  million  refugees. 
The  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organi- 
zation continues  to  take  the  sting  out  of  nasty 
local  incidents  which  could  mushroom  into 
broader  and  more  serious  hostilities.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  Emergency  Force  continues  to 
police  the  armistice  demarcation  lines  and  is  a 
significant  element  of  stability  at  Sinai  and 
Gaza.  A  200-man  U.N.  mission  is  observing  the 
disengagement  agreement  in  Yemen. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, bulwarked  by  the  quiet  efforts  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General, continues  its  unflagging  efforts 
to  bring  about  and  maintain  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Secretary-General 
announced  the  beginning  of  talks  between  the 
Portuguese  and  a  number  of  African  leaders 
regarding  the  Portuguese  territories.  This 
contact,  which  the  U.N.  has  facilitated,  is  im- 
portant because  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, the  Africans,  and  the  world  generally 
that  the  Portuguese  territories  problem  be 
solved  peacefully. 

As  a  Third  Force 

The  United  Nations  has  also  played  a  key  role 
as  a  third  force.  In  many  disputes  it  helped 
to  remove  the  seeds  of  war.  The  U.N.  played 
a  decisive  role  in  avoiding  a  direct  big-power 
confrontation  in  the  Congo.    And  the  Assem- 


bly just  the  other  day  decided  to  continue  t 
U.N.  Force  for  another  6  months  to  give  t 
Congolese  more  time  to  develop  their  o\ 
capacity  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

During  this  past  year,  the  states  of  Indones 
Malaya,  and  the  Philippines  requested  the  S< 
retary-General  to  send  a  team  to  North  Born 
and  Sarawak  to  determine  whether  the  inhal 
tants  wanted  to  be  incorporated  into  the  n< 
Federation  of  Malaysia. 

The  United  Nations  Temporary  Executi 
Authority  provided  a  crucial  third-party  r< 
in  easing  the  turnover  of  West  Irian  from  t 
Netherlands  to  Indonesia.  On  May  1  Ind 
nesia  assumed  full  administrative  control. 

This  vital  third-party  role  alone  would  ji 
tify  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations. 

Conclusion 

Those  of  us  who  must  help  the  Secretary 
State  and  the  President  make  the  hard  choic 
of  foreign  policy  are  often  criticized  because  l 
do  not  opt  for  a  more  dynamic,  all-Americ: 
policy  of  victory-every-time — instead  of  t. 
half -loaf  compromises  we  must  sometimes  s( 
tie  for. 

Two  illusory  options  are  held  out  to  us— U 
courses  that  have  historically  attracted  t 
hopefuls  and  the  cynics  alike. 

One  school  of  thought  wants  us  to  get  out 
the  United  Nations  if  we  can't  have  our  way  •< 
the  time— to  pick  up  our  marbles  and  go  hor 
whenever  there  is  a  disappointment.  T 
other  theory  is  that  the  United  States  shou 
use  its  power  and  money  unilaterally  to  impc 
our  preferred  solutions  on  the  world.  Tl 
school  of  thought  would  deny  on  the  intern 
tional  level  the  methods  and  principles  of  pe 
suasion  and  cooperation  that  we  swear  by  < 
the  national  and  local  levels. 

Both  of  these  courses  are  unrealistic  and  ii 
practical.  There  are  no  such  magical  solutior 
panaceas,  and  easy  answers. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  t. 
French  marshal  to  Lord  Cardigan,  the  gener 
who  directed  the  tragic  charge  of  the  Lig 
Brigade.  As  the  cavalrymen,  riding  in  the  fa 
of  the  Russian  guns,  fell  like  heroes  (and  flics 
Cardigan  asked  the  French  marshal :  "Is  th 
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not  a  magnificent  sight?"    "Milord,"  replied 
the  Frenchman,  "it  is  truly  magnificent,  but  it 

isn't  war.*' 

What  our  critics  offer  is  truly  magnificent, 
:>ut  it  isn't  peace. 

If  we  follow  their  counsel  and  get  out  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  unless  we  control  its  every  de- 
•ision,  we  will  be  abandoning  the  organization 
uul  all  it  has  done  and  can  do  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  our  foreign  policy— most  of  the 
me.    We  will  be  turning  over  this  great  in- 
trumentality  to  our  adversaries. 
In  the  real  world  of  the  hard  day-to-day  de- 
isions  of  foreign  policy  there  is  no  single  magi- 
»1  road  to  conducting  our  foreign  relations, 
ad  there  are  going  to  be  inevitable  setbacks  and 
nnpromises.     If  we  are  going  to  talk  sense  to 
a  American  people,  as  Ambassador  Stevenson 
fond  of  saying,  we  must  tell  them  that  foreign 
Jhcy  must  be  conducted  through  all  the  instru- 
entahties  at  our  disposal— through  military 
»wer.  through  foreign  aid,  through  alliances, 
ough  bilateral  diplomacy,  through  regional 
rangements.  and  through  the  73  international 
?amzations  that  make  up  the  U.N.  system 
illful  foreign  policy  combines  and  orches- 
ites  these  instruments. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  the  U.N  sys- 
n  is  a  remarkably  varied  and  adaptable  in- 
dent, whether  in  an  atmosphere  of  cold 
ir  or  of  relaxed  tensions.    The  U.N.  can  help 
s  a  forum  for  pleading  our  cause,  as  a  way 
spotlight  Communist  subversion,  as  a  third 
J  to  settle  quarrels  of  smaller  countries 
out  engaging  the  awesome  force  of  the  big 
s-ers,  and  as  a  suitable  mechanism  for  build- 
■  for  our  children  a  world  of  freedom,  diver- 
r,  and  creativity  compatible  with  our  own 
•  the  world  envisioned  by  the  U.N.  Charter 
er  all,  is  patterned  on  our  values  and  our 
uments  and  our  institutions. 
Q  short,  the  United  Nations  is  working  for 
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*ers  of  Credence 

odor 

he  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ecua- 

Jose  Antonio  Correa  Escobar,  presented 

credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  Octo- 


ber 24.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  550  dated  October  24. 

Norxoay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Nor- 
way, Hans  Kristian  Engen,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Kennedy  on  November  1. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  562  dated  November  1. 


Foreign  Policy  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Indianapolis 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Oc- 
tober 31  (press  release  564)  that  it  will  hold  its 
next  regional  foreign  policy  conference  at  In- 
dianapolis on  November  19,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Indianapolis  World  Affairs  Council 
Representatives  of  the  press,  radio,  television, 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned 
with  foreign  policy,  and  community  and  busi- 
ness leaders  from  Indiana,  northern  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  will  participate. 

The  purpose  of  these  regional  meetings  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  senior  Government 
officials  who  carry  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy  to  meet  with  community  leaders,  media 
representatives,  and  other  interested  persons  to 
explore  in  depth  and  exchange  views  on  matters 
of  current  import  in  world  affairs. 

Officials  of  the  Government  participating  in 
the  conference  will  be  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs;  Ward  P.  Allen,  Interim  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Inter- American  Regional  Political  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State;  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs;  Mose  L.  Harvey,  Member,  Policy 
Planning  Council,  Department  of  State ;  Robert 
J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs;  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs; 
and  William  P.  Bundy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense   for   International   Security 
Affairs. 
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Science  and  International  Cooperation 


Remarks  by  President  Kennedy x 


I  am  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  to  address 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  come  here  with  our  distinguished 
visitor  from  Bolivia,  the  President  of  Bolivia 
[Dr.  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro]  ,2  although  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  educator  in  his  own  right, 
and  in  exile,  has  led  his  country  through  one  of 
the  most  profound  revolutions  in  the  last  decade 
that  this  hemisphere  has  witnessed.  Therefore, 
I  am  proud  that  he  is  with  me  on  this  very  im- 
portant occasion  to  my  own  country. 

It  is  impressive  to  reflect  that  100  years  ago, 
in  the  midst  of  a  savage  fraternal  war,  the 
United  States  Congress  established  a  body  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  scientific  research. 
The  recognition  then  of  the  value  of  abstract 
science  ran  against  the  grain  of  our  traditional 
preoccupation  with  technology  and  engineering. 

You  will  remember  De  Tocqueville's  famous 
chapter  on  why  the  Americans  are  more  ad- 
dicted to  practical  than  to  theoretical  science. 
De  Tocqueville  concluded  that  the  more  demo- 
cratic a  society,  "the  more  will  discoveries  im- 
mediately applicable  to  productive  industry 
confer  gain,  fame,  and  even  power  on  their 
authors." 

But  if  I  were  to  name  a  single  thing  which 
points  up  the  difference  this  century  has  made 
in  the  American  attitude  toward  science,  it 
would  certainly  be  the  wholehearted  under- 
standing today  of  the  importance  of  pure 
science.  We  realize  now  that  progress  in  tech- 
nology depends  on  progress  in  theory,  that  the 


'Made  at  the  100th  anniversary  convocation  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washington,  D.G.,  on 
Oct.  22  (White  House  press  release;  as-delivered  text). 

a  See  p.  787. 


most  abstract  investigations  can  lead  to  the  mo: 
concrete  results,  and  that  the  vitality  of  a  sciei 
tific  community  springs  from  its  passion  to  ai 
swer  science's  most  fundamental  questions, 
therefore  greet  this  body  with  particular  plea; 
ure,  for  the  range  and  depth  of  scientif 
achievement  represented  in  this  room  constitute 
the  seedbed  of  our  nation's  future. 

Science  and  Public  Policy 

The  last  hundred  years  have  seen  a  secor. 
great  change — the  change  in  the  relationshi 
between  science  and  public  policy.  To  this  ne 
relationship  your  own  academy  has  made 
decisive  contribution.  For  a  century  the  Ns 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  has  exemplified  tl 
partnership  between  scientists  who  accept  tl 
responsibilities  that  accompany  freedom  and 
Government  which  encourages  the  increase  ( 
knowledge  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  As 
result  in  large  part  of  the  recommendations  ( 
this  academy,  the  Federal  Government  enlarge 
its  scientific  activities  through  such  agencies  i 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Weather  Bureau,  tl 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Forest  Service,  an 
many  others;  but  it  took  the  First  World  Ws 
to  bring  science  into  central  contact  with  goi 
ernmental  policy,  and  it  took  the  Second  Worl 
War  to  make  scientific  counsel  an  indispensab 
function  of  government.  The  relationship  bi 
tween  science  and  public  policy  is  bound  to  I 
complex. 

As  the  country  had  reason  to  note  in  recei 
weeks,  during  the  debate  on  the  test  ban  treat; 
scientists  do  not  always  unite  themselves  o 
their  recommendations  to  the  makers  of  pohc; 
This  is  only  partly  because  of  scientific  disagree 
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meats.  It  is  even  more  because  the  big  issues 
»  often  go  beyond  the  possibilities  of  exact 
utific  determination. 
I  know  few  significant  questions  of  public 
xrficy  which  can  safely  be  confided  to  comput- 
ara  In  the  end  the  hard  decisions  inescapably 
nvolve  imponderables  of  intuition,  prudence, 
uul  judgment. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  science  has  thus 
■merged  from  a  peripheral  concern  of  govern- 
nent  to  an  active  partner.    The  instrumentali- 
ies  devised  in  recent  times  have  given  this 
\mnership  continuity  and  force.    The  ques- 
ion  in  all  our  minds  today  is  how  science  can 
continue  its  service  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
xjple,  to  the  world,  in  the  years  to  come. 
I  would  suggest  that  science  is  already  mov- 
ng  to  enlarge  its  influence  in  three  general 
s :  in  the  interdisciplinary  area,  in  the  inter- 
ational  area,  and  in  the  intercultural  area.  For 
eience  is  the  most  powerful  means  we  have  for 
lie  unification  of  knowledge,  and  a  main  obliga- 
lon  of  its  future  must  be  to  deal  with  problems 
Inch  cut  across  boundaries,  whether  boundaries 
ft  ween  the  sciences,  boundaries  between  na- 
nus, or  boundaries  between  man's  scientific 
nd  his  humane  concerns. 

As  science,  of  necessity,  becomes  more  in- 
olved  with  itself,  so  also,  of  necessity,  it  be- 
>mes  more  international.  I  am  impressed  to 
now  of  the  670  members  of  this  academy,  163 
ere  born  in  other  lands.  The  great  scientific 
ullenges  transcend  national  frontiers  and  na- 
>nal  prejudices.  In  a  sense  this  has  always 
•en  true,  for  the  language  of  science  has  al- 
ivs  been  universal  and  perhaps  scientists  have 
'en  the  most  international  of  all  professions  in 
eir  outlook.  But  the  contemporary  revolu- 
m  in  transport  and  communications  has  dfa- 
itically  contributed  to  the  internationaliza- 
'>n  of  science,  and  one  consequence  has  been 
'e  increase  in  organized  international  coop- 
•ation. 

Every  time  you  scientists  make  a  major 
ivention,  we  politicians  have  to  invent  a  new 

stitution  to  cope  with  it,  and  almost  invari- 
[ly  these  days,  and  happily,  it  must  be  an 
i  ernational  institution.     I  am  not  just  think- 

r  of  the  fact  that  when  you  gentlemen  figure 

:  how  to  build  a  global  satellite  communica- 


tions system  we  have  to  figure  out  a  global 
organization  to  manage  it.     I  am  thinking  as 
well  that  scientific  advantage  provided  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization ;  that 
splitting  the  atom  leads  not  only  to  a  nuclear 
arms  race  but  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency ;  that  the  need 
for  scientific  exploration  of  Antarctica  leads  to 
an  international  treaty  providing  free  access  to 
the  area  without  regard  to  territorial  claims; 
that  the  scientific  possibility  of  a  World  Weath- 
er Watch  requires  the  attention  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization;  that  the  explo- 
ration of  oceans  leads  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission. 
Eecent  scientific  advances  have  not  only  made 
international   cooperation   desirable  but   they 
have  made  it  essential.    The  ocean,  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  belong  not  to  one  nation  or 
one  ideology  but  to  all  mankind,  and  as  science 
carries  out  its  tasks  in  the  years  ahead,  it  must 
enlist  all  its  own  disciplines,  all  nations  pre- 
pared for  the  scientific  quest,  and  all  men  ca- 
pable of  sympathizing  with  the  scientific  im- 
pulse. 

Scientists  alone  can  establish  the  objectives 
of  their  research,  but  society,  in  extending  sup- 
port to  science,  must  take  account  of  its  own 
needs.  As  a  layman,  I  can  suggest  only  with 
diffidence  what  some  of  the  major  tasks  might 
be  on  your  scientific  agenda,  but  I  venture  to 
mention  certain  areas  which,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  maker  of  policy,  might  deserve  your 
special  concern. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

First,  I  would  suggest  the  question  of  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  In  a  recent  speech  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,3 1  proposed  a 
worldwide  program  to  protect  land  and  water, 
forests  and  wildlife,  to  combat  exhaustion  and 
erosion,  to  stop  the  contamination  of  water  and 
air  by  industrial  as  well  as  nuclear  pollution, 
and  to  provide  for  the  steady  renewal  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  natural  bases  of  life. 

Malthus  argued  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that 

8  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7,  1963,  p.  530. 
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man,  by  using  up  all  of  his  available  resources, 
would  forever  press  on  the  limits  of  subsistence, 
thus  condemning  humanity  to  an  indefinite  fu- 
ture of  misery  and  poverty.  We  can  now  begin 
to  hope  and,  I  believe,  know  that  Malthus  was 
expressing  not  a  law  of  nature  but  merely  the 
limitation  then  of  scientific  and  social  wisdom. 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  his  prediction  will  de- 
pend now,  with  the  tools  we  have,  on  our  own 
actions,  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  earth  can  be  an  abundant  mother  to  all 
of  the  people  that  will  be  born  in  the  coming 
years  if  we  learn  to  use  her  with  skill  and  wis- 
dom, to  heal  her  wounds,  replenish  her  vitality, 
and  utilize  her  potentialities.  And  the  necessity 
is  now  urgent  and  worldwide,  for  few  nations 
embarked  on  the  adventure  of  development  have 
the  resources  to  sustain  an  ever-growing  popu- 
lation and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  The 
United  Nations  has  designated  this  the  Decade 
of  Development.  We  all  stand  committed  to 
make  this  agreeable  hope  a  reality.  This  seems 
to  me  the  greatest  challenge  to  science  in  our 
times — to  use  the  world's  resources,  to  expand 
lif e  and  hope  for  the  world's  inhabitants.  While 
these  are  essentially  applied  problems,  they  re- 
quire guidance  and  support  from  basic  science. 

I  solicit  your  help,  and  I  particularly  solicit 
your  help  in  meeting  a  problem  of  universal 
concern — the  supply  of  food  to  the  multiplying 
mouths  of  a  multiplying  world.  Abundance 
depends  now  on  the  application  of  sound  bio- 
logical analysis  to  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
If  all  the  knowledge  that  we  now  have  were  sys- 
tematically applied  to  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  the  world  could  greatly  improve  its  per- 
formance in  the  low-yield  areas ;  but  this  would 
not  be  enough  and  the  long-term  answer  to  in- 
adequate food  production,  which  brings  misery 
with  it,  must  lie  in  new  research  and  new  experi- 
mentation, and  the  successful  use  of  new  knowl- 
edge will  require  close  cooperation  with  other 
nations. 

Already  a  beginning  has  been  made.  I  think 
of  the  work  in  other  countries,  of  the  Rockefeller 
and  Ford  Foundations,  and  the  creation  by  the 
OAS  [Organization  of  American  States]  of  the 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences in  Costa  Rica.  I  look  forward  eventually 
to  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  international 
agricultural  research  institutes  on  a  regional 


basis  throughout  the  developing  world.  I  c 
imagine  nothing  more  unwise  than  to  hoard  c 
knowledge  and  not  disseminate  it  and  (level 
the  means  of  disseminating  it  throughout  1 
globe. 

Using  the  Resources  of  the  Sea 

Second,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a 
lated  problem;  that  is,  the  understanding  a 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  sea.  I  recently  s< 
to  Congress  a  plan  for  a  national  attack  on  1 
oceans  of  the  world,  calling  for  the  expenditi 
of  more  than  $2  billion  over  the  next  10  yeai 
This  plan  is  the  culmination  of  3  years'  effort 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanograp] 
and  it  results  from  recommendations  made 
the  National  Academy. 

Our  goal  is  to  investigate  the  world  ocean, 
boundaries,  its  properties,  its  processes.  T< 
surprising  extent,  the  sea  has  remained  a  m; 
tery.  Ten  thousand  fleets  still  sweep  over  it 
vain.  We  know  less  of  the  oceans  at  our  fe 
where  we  came  from,  than  we  do  of  the  sky  ab( 
our  heads.  It  is  time  to  change  this,  to  use  to  1 
full  our  powerful  new  instruments  of  oceai 
exploration,  to  drive  back  the  frontiers  of  i 
unknown  in  the  waters  which  encircle  c 
globe. 

I  can  imagine  no  field  more  exciting  tod 
than  this  great  effort  which  our  country  a 
others  will  carry  on  in  the  years  to  come.  "\ 
need  this  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  "\ 
want  to  know  what  is  under  the  sea,  a 
we  need  it  to  consider  its  bearings  on  our  sec 
rity  and  on  the  world's  social  and  econon 
needs.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  tl 
the  yield  of  food  from  the  seas  could  be  : 
creased  five  or  ten  times  through  better  kno^ 
edge  of  marine  biology,  and  some  day  we  w 
seed  and  weed  and  harvest  the  ocean.  He 
again,  the  job  can  best  be  done  by  the  natic 
of  the  world  working  together  in  internatior 
institutions. 

As  all  men  breathe  the  same  air,  so  a  stoi 
along  Cape  Cod  may  well  begin  off  the  shoi 


4  Oceanography — The  Ten  Years  Ahead:  A  Lo\ 
Range  'National  Oceanographic  Plan,  1963-1972.  I< 
pamphlet  No.  10.  June  1963.  Single  copies  are  avi 
able  upon  request  from  the  Interagency  Committee 
Oceanography,  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Building  T 
Room  1714,  Washington,  D.C.,  20301. 
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of  Japan.  The  world  ocean  is  also  indivisible, 
and  events  in  one  part  of  the  great  sea  have  as- 
tonishing effects  in  remote  places. 

International  scientific  cooperation  is  indis- 
pensable if  human  knowledge  of  the  ocean  is 
to  keep  pace  with  human  needs. 

Study  of  the  Atmosphere 

Third,  there  is  the  atmosphere  itself,  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  live  and  breathe  and 
which  makes  life  on  this  planet  possible.  Sci- 
entists have  studied  the  atmosphere  for  many 
decades,  but  its  problems  continue  to  defy  us. 
The  reasons  for  our  limited  progress  are  obvi- 
ous. Weather  cannot  be  easily  reproduced  and 
observed  in  the  laboratory.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  studied  in  all  of  its  violence  wherever  it 
has  its  way.  Here,  as  in  oceanography,  new 
scientific  tools  have  become  available.  With 
modern  computers,  rockets,  and  satellites,  the 
time  is  ripe  to  harness  a  variety  of  disciplines 
for  a  concerted  attack.  And  even  more  than 
oceanography,  the  atmospheric  sciences  require 
worldwide  observation  and,  hence,  international 
cooperation. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  international 
efforts  have  involved  the  study  of  the  atmos- 
phere. We  all  know  that  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  has  been  effective  in  this 
field.  It  is  now  developing  a  worldwide  weather 
system  to  which  nations  the  world  over  can 
make  their  contributions.  Such  cooperative 
i  undertakings  can  challenge  the  world's  best  ef- 
forts for  decades  to  come. 

Controlling  the  Effects  of  Experimentation 

Fourth,  I  would  mention  a  problem  which  I 
know  has  greatly  concerned  many  of  you.  That 
is  our  responsibility  to  control  the  effects  of  our 
own  scientific  experiments,  for  as  science  inves- 
tigates the  natural  environment,  it  also  modifies 
it,  and  that  modification  may  have  incalculable 
consequences  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 

In  the  past  the  problem  of  conservation  has 
been  mainly  the  problem  of  human  waste  of 
natural  resources,  of  their  destruction,  but  sci- 
ence has  the  power  for  the  first  time  in  history 
now  to  undertake  experiments  with  premedi- 
tation which  can  irreversibly  alter  our  biologi- 


cal and  physical  environment  on  a  global  scale. 
The  problem  is  difficult,  because  it  is  hard  to 
know  in  advance  whether  the  cumulative  effects 
of  a  particular  experiment  will  help  or  harm 
mankind.  In  the  case  of  nuclear  testing  the 
world  is  satisfied  that  radioactive  contamination 
involves  unnecessary  risks,  and  we  are  all 
heartened  that  more  than  100  nations  have 
joined  to  outlaw  testing  in  environments  where 
the  effects  most  directly  threaten  mankind. 

In  other  fields  we  may  be  less  sure.  We  must, 
for  example,  balance  the  gains  of  weather  mod- 
ification against  the  hazards  of  protracted 
drought  or  storm. 

The  Government  has  the  clear  responsibility 
to  weigh  the  importance  of  large-scale  experi- 
ments to  the  advance  of  knowledge  or  to  na- 
tional security  against  the  possibility  of  ad- 
verse and  destructive  effects.  The  scientific 
community  must  assist  the  Government  in  ar- 
riving at  rational  judgments  and  interpreting 
these  issues  to  the  public.  To  deal  with  this 
problem,  we  have  worked  out  formal  proce- 
dures within  the  Government  to  assure  expert 
review  before  potentially  risky  experiments  are 
undertaken,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
publish  the  data  needed  to  permit  open  exami- 
nation and  discussion  of  proposed  experiments 
by  the  scientific  community  before  they  are 
authorized. 

Need  for  Public  Support 

If  science  is  to  press  ahead  in  the  four  fields 
that  I  have  mentioned,  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
grow  in  effectiveness  and  productivity,  our  so- 
ciety must  provide  scientific  inquiry  the  neces- 
sary means  of  sustenance.  We  must,  in  short, 
support  it.  Military  and  space  needs,  for  ex- 
ample, offer  little  justification  for  much  work  in 
what  Joseph  Henry  called  abstract  science. 
Though  such  fundamental  inquiry  is  essential 
to  the  future  technological  vitality  of  industry 
and  Government  alike,  it  is  usually  more  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  than  applied  activity  and, 
as  a  consequence,  often  seems  harder  to  justify 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  executive  branch,  and 
to  the  people. 

But  if  basic  research  is  to  be  properly  re- 
garded, it  must  be  better  understood.  I  ask 
you  to  reflect  on  this  problem  and  on  the  means 
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by  which,  in  the  years  to  come,  our  society  can 
assure  continuing  backing  to  fundamental  re- 
search in  the  life  sciences,  the  physical  sciences, 
the  social  sciences,  our  natural  resources,  on 
agriculture,  on  protection  against  pollution  and 
erosion.  Together,  the  scientific  community, 
the  Government,  industry,  and  education  must 
work  out  the  way  to  nourish  American  science 
in  all  its  power  and  vitality.  Even  this  year 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  first  actions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  some  failure  of  sup- 
port for  important  areas  of  research  which 
must  depend  on  the  National  Government.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
will  restore  these  funds.  Of  course,  what  it 
needs  is  a  wider  understanding  by  the  country 
as  a  whole  of  the  value  of  this  work  which  has 
been  so  sustained  by  so  many  of  you. 

I  would  not  close,  however,  on  a  gloomy  note, 
for  ours  is  a  century  of  scientific  conquest  and 
scientific  triumph.  If  scientific  discovery  has 
not  been  an  unalloyed  blessing,  if  it  has  con- 
ferred on  mankind  the  power  not  only  to  create 
but  also  to  annihilate,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
provided  humanity  with  a  supreme  challenge 
and  a  supreme  testing.  If  the  challenge  and  the 
testing  are  too  much  for  humanity,  then  we  are 
all  doomed,  but  I  believe  that  the  future  can  be 
bright  and  I  believe  it  can  be  certain.  Man  is 
still  the  master  of  his  own  fate,  and  I  believe 
that  the  power  of  science  and  the  responsibility 
of  science  have  offered  mankind  a  new  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  intellectual  growth  but  for 
moral  discipline,  not  only  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  but  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
nerve  and  our  will. 

We  are  bound  to  grope  for  a  time  as  we  grap- 
ple with  problems  without  precedent  in  human 
history,  but  wisdom  is  the  child  of  experience. 
In  the  years  since  man  unlocked  the  power 
stored  within  the  atom,  the  world  has  made 
progress,  halting  but  effective,  toward  bringing 
that  power  under  human  control.  The  chal- 
lenge, in  short,  may  be  our  salvation.  As  we 
begin  to  master  the  potentialities  of  modern 
science  we  move  toward  a  new  era  in  which 
science  can  fulfill  its  creative  promise  and  help 


bring  into  existence  the  happiest  society  th 
world  has  ever  known. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you  fc 
what  you  have  done  in  your  respective  disc: 
plines  in  the  field  of  science,  and  the  contribi 
tion  which  those  disciplines  have  made  to  th 
welfare  of  our  country  and,  in  the  great  sens 
to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

I  can  imagine  no  period  in  the  long  history  c 
the  world  where  it  would  be  more  exciting  an 
rewarding  than  in  the  field  today  of  scientif 
exploration.  I  recognize  with  each  door  thj 
we  unlock  we  see  perhaps  ten  doors  that  \s 
never  knew  existed,  and  therefore  we  have  t 
keep  working  forward.  But  with  all  of  tl 
tools  now  at  our  command,  with  all  the  areas  c 
knowledge  which  are  waiting  to  be  opened  u] 
I  think  that  never  in  the  short  history  of  th 
academy  or  in  the  far  longer  history  of  scien( 
has  the  time  been  brighter,  the  need  been  greate 
for  the  cooperation  between  those  of  us  wh 
work  in  Government  and  those  of  you  who  ma 
work  in  far  distant  laboratories  on  subjects  a 
most  wholly  unrelated  to  the  problems  we  no 
face  in  1963.  I  hope  that  that  cooperation  wi 
remain  intimate  and  that  it  will  remain  bem 
ficial  to  both  science  and  to  the  people  as  a  whol 

Science  has  made  all  of  our  lives  so  muc 
easier  and  happier  in  the  last  30  years.  I  hoj 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  coi 
tinue  to  sustain  all  of  you  in  your  work  an 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  encourage  other  gif te 
young  men  and  women  to  move  into  these  hig 
fields  which  require  so  much  from  them  an 
which  have  so  much  to  give  to  all  of  our  peopl 
So  the  need  is  very  great.  Even  though  son 
of  your  experiments  may  not  bring  fruitic 
right  away,  I  hope  that  they  will  be  carried  01 
immediately. 

It  reminds  us  of  what  the  great  French  Ma: 
shal  Lyautey  once  said  to  his  gardener :  "Plai 
a  tree  tomorrow."  And  the  gardener  said,  u\ 
won't  bear  fruit  for  a  hundred  years."  "1 
that  case,"  Lyautey  said  to  the  gardener,  "plai 
it  this  afternoon."  That  is  how  I  feel  aboi 
your  work. 
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Nations  in  the  Making  in  Africa 


by  J.  Wayne  Fredericks 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


Much  like  Athena,  springing  from  the  head  of 
is,  the  new  nations  of  Africa  have  leaped  onto 
the  world  stage  in  independence.  Unlike 
Athena,  however,  these  nations  are  mortal 
rather  than  mythical.  While  they  are  fully 
sovereign,  they  have  some  way  to  go  to  attain 
their  full  political,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

The  recent  history  of  Africa  can  be  character- 
ized by  those  moving  words  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's inaugural  address : 2  ".  .  .  a  celebration 
of  freedom — symbolizing  an  end  as  well  as  a 
beginning — signifying  renewal  as  well  as 
change."  On  the  African  Continent  today  we 
are  witnessing  the  end  of  colonialism  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  day  for  the  peoples  of  Africa. 
We  are  seeing  a  renewal  of  faith  by  Africans  in 
the  values  of  their  ancient  cultures  side  by  side 
with  a  driving  determination  to  produce  change 
that  will  bring  them  rapidly  into  the  modern 
world. 

Today  I  will  talk  about  both  the  end  and  the 
beginning  that  Africa  is  experiencing. 

The  End  of  Colonialism 

By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  end  of 
colonialism  and  the  beginning  of  Africa's  march 
'o  freedom  began  in  a  Moslem  country  on  the  eve 
of  a  Christian  holiday  under  the  auspices  of 
a  secular  organization.  This  was,  of  course,  the 
creation  of  the  independent  nation  of  Libya  by 
the  United  Nations  on  December  24, 1951. 

Address  made  at  the  seventh  annual  Foreign  Policy 
Institute  at  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.,  on 
Oct.  23  (press  release  547) . 
1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 


Since  that  date  28  other  African  states  have 
attained  independence,  and  4  additional  coun- 
tries— Zanzibar,  Kenya,  Nyasaland,  and  North- 
ern Rhodesia — are  scheduled  to  become  inde- 
pendent within  the  next  several  months. 

This  unprecedented  spectacle  of  so  many  na- 
tions gaining  freedom  in  a  dozen  years  is  the 
more  remarkable  for  its  relative  absence  of  vio- 
lence. Almost  all  of  the  new  African  nations 
achieved  independence  through  their  own  in- 
spired leadership  and  the  wise  cooperation  of 
former  colonial  rulers.  Indeed,  by  and  large, 
relations  between  the  new  nations  and  the  metro- 
poles  have  continued  to  be  cordial  and  mutually 
beneficial. 

Algeria's  independence  followed  7y2  years  of 
fighting.  But  even  in  that  instance  most  of  the 
wounds  of  battle  have  been  healed,  and  despite 
some  friction  in  recent  developments  surpris- 
ingly good  relations  exist  today  between  Algeria 
and  France. 

In  the  rich  Republic  of  the  Congo  violence 
flared  after  the  transition  to  independence  had 
taken  place.  There  divisive  forces  were  set  in 
motion  almost  at  once  in  three  of  the  country's 
original  six  provinces,  with  Katanga  posing  the 
most  serious  threat  to  the  Congo's  national  ex- 
istence. Thanks  to  a  combination  of  determina- 
tion by  the  Congolese  Government  to  keep  the 
country  intact  and  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Katangan  secession  movement  col- 
lapsed early  this  year.  The  United  States 
strongly  supported  Congolese  and  United  Na- 
tions actions  to  prevent  a  complete  breakdown  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  We  are 
confident  those  actions  were  correct  and  neces- 
sary to  protect  Congolese  sovereign  integrity 
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and  to  head  off  Communist  penetration  into  this 
part  of  Africa.  While  the  Congo  is  by  no  means 
free  of  troubles  today,  it  is  independent  and 
sovereign  within  its  borders,  and  it  is  moving 
ahead  with  confidence  to  the  enormous  tasks  of 
nation  building  that  remain  before  it. 

In  these  four  countries  that  have  timetables 
for  their  independence,  things  are  moving  ahead 
reasonably  well.  Zanzibar  is  scheduled  to  be- 
come independent  at  midnight  on  December  9, 
Kenya's  long-awaited  Uhuru  has  been  set  for 
December  12,  and  Nyasaland  will  attain  its  in- 
dependence from  England  on  July  6, 1964.  No 
independence  date  has  yet  been  set  for  Northern 
Rhodesia,  which  is  expected  to  achieve  full  in- 
ternal self-government  in  January. 

The  outlook  is  less  promising  in  the  white- 
dominated  southern  regions  of  the  continent, 
however— in  Southern  Rhodesia,  in  the  Portu- 
guese territories,  and  in  South  Africa,  which 
is  independent  but  where  the  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple are  not  yet  able  to  enjoy  fully  rights  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  and 
others  as  fundamental  to  all  of  their  citizens. 

Southern  Rhodesia  is  an  area  where  the  build- 
ing of  a  truly  multiracial  society  was  well  begun 
but  where  difficulties  have  arisen.  We  can  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  Southern  Rho- 
desia's problems,  but  there  may  be  less  time  left 
for  dialog  than  the  program  of  the  Government 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  would  indicate.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Southern  Rhodesians,  white  and  black,  can 
speedily  work  out  a  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tion. 

The  United  States  also  is  greatly  interested  in 
developments  in  the  Portuguese  territories  in 
Africa.  We  would  hope  that  the  Portuguese, 
in  view  of  their  experience  in  Africa,  could  con- 
tinue to  play— like  their  European  colleagues— 
an  important  role  on  that  continent.  We  have 
no  desire  to  see  the  Portuguese  forced  out  of 
Africa,  but  events  in  Africa  are  moving  too  fast 
for  them  or  anyone  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
We  hope  that  the  transition  can  take  place  on  a 
mutually  acceptable  basis. 

Only  in  the  past  few  days  representatives  of 
Portugal  and  a  number  of  independent  African 
nations  have  been  meeting  at  the  United  Nations 
to  discuss  this  situation.     The  fact  that  such 


discussions  have  begun  is  encouraging.  I  hop 
they  will  bring  the  Portuguese  and  indigenou 
Africans  closer  together  and  develop  new  idea 
on  how  to  resolve  some  of  the  more  preaanj 
questions  concerning  Portugal's  African  terri 
tories. 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  a  world  unt 
itself.  That  country  has  set  itself  against  th 
major  trends  in  Africa  and  the  world.  It 
present  Government  has  been  in  power  sine 
1948  and  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  ha 
enacted  an  intricate  complex  of  laws  designe 
to  entrench  white  supremacy  in  the  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  mo\ 
ing  toward  greater  racial,  religious,  and  socif 
equality  among  peoples,  South  Africa  is  tryin 
to  keep  its  peoples  separated  through  its  do< 
trine  of  apartheid.  By  virtue  of  its  complel 
and  tight  control  over  the  entire  country,  tl 
Government  is  attempting  to  build  a  society  i 
which  the  whites  can  maintain  19th-centur 
privileges  while  the  majority  of  the  populatio 
is  denied  the  normal  rights  of  general  citizei 
ship.  This  system  not  only  is  objectionable  i 
the  equal  dignity  of  men  but  encourages  violei 
reaction  and  perhaps  interventions. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  and  irrevocabl 
opposed  to  apartheid  in  all  its  aspects.  TV 
have  stated  this  often,  and  our  position  is  clea 
We  believe  apartheid  can  lead  only  to  tragec 
in  South  Africa — to  an  eventual  eruption  ths 
will  have  serious  consequences  for  all  its  people 
including  an  invitation  to  Communist  penetr 
tion.  Because  of  this  belief  we  take  every  0] 
portunity  to  encourage  South  Africa  to  grai 
dignity  and  self-determination  to  its  people  ar 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  cold  war  or  raci 
Armageddon.3 

Problems  Facing  New  African  Nations 

Turning  now  from  the  end  to  the  beginnin 
what  are  the  problems  facing  new  nations  mo 
ing  from  colonial  status  to  independence,  ai 
how  are  they  being  met  by  Africa's  your 
governments  ? 

Obviously,  wherever  it  happens,  the  pickii 
up  of  the  reins  of  government  by  new  han 


3  For  a  statement  made  by  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
the  plenary  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Oct.  11,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1963,  p.  758. 
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creates  many  dislocations.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  people  who  had  their  past  policies  set 
in  distant  European  capitals.  African  leaders 
■  a  whole  new  range  of  problems  to  face — 
budgetary  responsibilities,  defense  require- 
ments, relations  with  other  countries,  internal 
administration,  economic  growth,  and  a  host 
of  other  questions. 

The  new  leaders  are  being  pressed  by  their 
people  for  rapid  economic  and  social  advances, 
and  they  must  show  progress  in  the  face  of 
soch  sobering  facts  as  these:  an  average  per 
capita  income  throughout  the  continent  of  only 
(180  a  year;  a  15-percent  literacy  rate;  a  low 
life  expectancy — one  out  of  every  five  Africans 
lies  before  reaching  puberty;  a  low  agricul- 
rural  productivity  rate — the  world's  second 
jest  landmass  accounts  for  only  5  percent  of 
the  world's  agricultural  products;  massive 
problems  of  malnutrition  and  disease;  inade- 
quate transportation  and  communications  fa- 
cilities. There  is  a  shortage  of  investment 
tal;  a  lack  of  trained  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrators; far  too  few  businessmen,  small 
ind  large ;  and  a  serious  shortage  of  industrial 
production  upon  which  to  build. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  there  are  the  same 
social  problems  attendant  upon  rapid  urban- 
zation  in  Africa  that  there  are  in  the  United 
>fates.  In  Africa,  however,  these  problems 
tend  to  be  more  acute  because  of  the  breakdown 
of  tribal  mores  and  the  difficulty  of  creating 
new  values. 

Despite  these  considerable  handicaps  Africa's 
new  nations  are  making  genuine  progress  in 
meeting  their  enormous  social  and  economic 
needs.  They  are  doing  this  both  through  their 
»wn  hard  work  and  through  assistance  provided 
■V  the  free  world.  As  a  result  of  these  greater 
efforts  and  the  use  of  modern  technological 
methods,  African  production  and  exports  are 
rising.  In  fact,  Africa's  exports  in  recent  years 
have  risen  faster  than  those  of  any  other  of 
the  less  developed  regions  of  the  world.  In 
terms  of  total  exports  Africa  (excluding 
Egypt)  showed  an  increase  from  $5,560  million 
in  1959  to  $6,452  million  in  1962. 

Because  the  new  African  countries  are  start- 
ing from  such  a  low  base,  however,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  self-help  measures  are  not  sufficient 


for  rapid  progress.  Much  assistance  is  needed 
from  abroad. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  needed  help  is 
coming  from  European  sources.  France,  for 
example,  has  been  contributing  more  than  $600 
million  annually  to  independent  African  coun- 
tries. The  United  Kingdom's  total  of  grants 
and  loans  has  amounted  to  some  $150  million 
annually.  By  the  end  of  1962  West  Germany 
had  either  provided  or  planned  for  develop- 
ment programs  amounting  to  almost  $250  mil- 
lion in  30  African  countries  and  technical 
assistance  programs  of  nearly  $70  million. 
And  the  Common  Market  development  fund, 
which  provided  some  $580  million  in  assistance 
in  the  last  5  years,  plans  to  make  available  about 
$800  million  in  the  next  5  years. 

Compared  with  these  figures  U.S.  aid  is  con- 
siderably smaller.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  we  can 
play  an  important  supplementary  role  in  many 
countries  and  a  major  role  in  a  few.  Our  total 
AID  program  for  Africa,  excluding  Egypt, 
amounted  to  some  $260  million  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  In  addition  our  Food  for  Peace  program 
came  to  about  $230  million  and  Export-Import 
Bank  development  loans  to  $20  million. 

Private  Enterprise  in  Africa 

The  Communist  bloc  also  is  actively  attempt- 
ing to  get  into  the  African  aid  picture.  During 
the  past  5  years  the  bloc  has  extended  some 
$800  million  in  loans  and  credits  to  Africa,  but 
a  large  part  of  that  total  has  not  been  used  by 
the  African  nations. 

Africans  have  some  evidence  that  Communist 
offers  are  not  always  matched  by  Communist 
deeds.  Guinea,  for  example,  achieved  its  inde- 
pendence in  1958  and  began  its  national  life 
under  severe  handicaps.  Failing  to  get  an  ade- 
quate response  to  its  call  for  help  from  the 
West,  it  accepted  credits  of  more  than  $115 
million  from  the  Communist  bloc.  The  exces- 
sive costs  and  low  quality  of  materials  supplied 
by  the  bloc,  together  with  highhanded  Commu- 
nist interference  in  Guinea's  internal  affairs, 
soon  convinced  President  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure 
that  his  country's  national  interests  were  being 
subverted,  and  he  swiftly  cut  back  on  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Communists.  The  extent  of 
Guinea's  disappointment  with  Communist  per- 
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formance  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  na- 
tional economic  conference  was  held  in  Conakry 
earlier  this  month  to  stress  the  expansion  of  the 
private  sector.  And  beginning  next  week  all 
Guinean  marketing  will  be  placed  under  pri- 
vate control. 

Although  we  hear  much  about  African  social- 
ism, there  is  a  flourishing  concept  and  practice 
of  private  enterprise  in  Africa.  There  is  little 
relation  between  the  militant  Marxism  of  Com- 
munist countries  and  the  concepts  of  socialism 
in  Africa.  In  fact,  private  enterprise  accounts 
for  the  largest  part  of  all  African  economic 
activity. 

Agriculture,  which  plays  the  major  role  in 
most  African  economies,  is  overwhelmingly  pri- 
vate. Vigorous  new  private  industries  and 
commercial  establishments  are  being  set  up 
throughout  the  continent.  There  are  also  many 
new  development  banks  being  organized  in 
various  countries,  and  a  major  purpose  of  these 
banks  is  to  make  loans  to  individual  private 
businessmen.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  lent  money  to  these 
banks  to  encourage  private  enterprise.  In  addi- 
tion all  African  countries  seek  private  foreign 
investment,  including  investment  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  number  of  American  firms 
have  sizable  commitments  in  Africa. 

An  example  of  a  country  in  which  private 
enterprise  is  playing  a  major  role  is  Nigeria. 
There  a  6-year,  $3  billion  development  plan  has 
been  developed,  of  which  $1.2  billion  will  be 
allocated  to  the  private  sector.  Nigeria  expects 
to  provide  50  percent  of  total  investment  from 
internal  Nigerian  resources  and  hopes  to  finance 
the  remaining  50  percent  from  public  foreign 
aid  and  private  foreign  investment. 

Nigeria's  economic  efficiency  and  its  provi- 
sion of  opportunities  and  incentives  have  helped 
the  country's  gross  national  product  to  rise  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent  since  1950. 
Nigeria  also  has  demonstrated  a  high  capacity 
to  absorb  capital  usefully. 

Understandably,  much  outside  help  is  needed 
to  fulfill  this  ambitious  plan.  The  United 
States  has  been  much  impressed  with  Nigeria's 
efforts  to  help  itself,  and  we  are  committed  to 
a  long-range  loan  program  over  the  next  6 
years. 


On  an  Africa-wide  basis  the  new  nations  a 
demonstrating  remarkable  political  maturit 
The  principal  vehicle  of  political  cooperation  ' 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  which  w 
formed  at  the  historic  African  heads-of-sta 
conference  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  in  Me 
of  this  year.  Thirty-one  independent  Africs 
nations  have  signed  the  OAU  Charter,  and  tl 
heads  of  state,  who  will  convene  annually,  w 
meet  again  in  May  1964  at  Tunis.  The  Uniti 
States  has  always  supported  constructive  effoi 
toward  unity  in  Africa,  and  we  view  the  OA 
as  a  major  African  development.  We  belie 
it  represents  an  impressive  and  realistic  a< 
proach  to  African  cooperation. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said  abo 
the  problems  and  progress  being  made  1 
Africa's  newly  independent  nations,  but  I  thi] 
these  remarks  illustrate  the  fact  that  healt! 
growth  is  under  way  in  Africa.  Let  me  ei 
phasize  that  all  the  problems  are  not  resolved 
far  from  it.  Every  political  leader's  tenure 
office  is  limited  by  his  ability  to  secure  econoir 
progress  against  the  odds  I  have  cited.  The 
are  other  specific  and  limited  kinds  of  problei 
as  well,  one  example  of  which  might  be  t 
border  dispute  between  Morocco  and  Alger 

While  the  United  States  is  happy  to  be  pla 
ing  a  role  in  this  growth — and  intends  to  co 
tinue  to  do  so  vigorously — we  are  pleased  wi 
the  strong  and  cordial  relations  that  ex 
throughout  much  of  Africa  between  the  new 
independent  nations  and  former  colon: 
powers.  The  continuation  of  traditior 
African-European  relations — as  well  as  Af 
can-American  relations — is  a  healthy  indicati 
that  Africa's  progress  will  move  ahead  in 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  growth  of  a  woi 
of  free  choice. 

Obviously,  Africa  has  a  long  way  to  go 
achieve  all  the  aspirations  of  its  people,  b 
the  goals  are  worth  the  great  efforts  being  p 
forth  by  African,  European,  and  Americ 
alike.  All  of  us  want  to  see  a  strong  and  fi 
Africa  develop  in  peace  and  freedom,  in  just: 
and  prosperity.  If  we  can  help  bring  abc 
such  a  development  at  this  time  when  one  e 
ends  and  another  begins  in  Africa,  our  hoi 
for  a  world  of  peace  and  security  for  futt 
generations  to  enjoy  will  be  substantial 
strengthened. 
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J.S.  Welcomes  Algeria- Morocco 
^ease-Fire  Agreement 

President  Ahmed  Ben  Bella  of  Algeria  and 
ang  Hassan  II  of  Morocco,  meeting  at 
'amako,  Mali,  signed  a  cease-fire  agreement 
n  October  30  designed  to  end  the  border  con- 
'ict  between  their  two  countries.  Following  is 
he  text  of  a  Department  statement  read  to 
■ews  correspondents  on  November  1  by  Richard 
.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 

The  Department  welcomes  with  hope  and  sat- 
sfaction  the  agreement  reached  by  Africans 
■  ithin  an  African  framework  announced  at  the 
lamako  conference.  We  view  it  as  an  encour- 
ging  first  step  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  a 
«aceful  settlement  of  the  dispute.  We  think  it 
?presents  a  significant  effort  on  the  part  of 
oth  participants  to  restore  peace  to  Northern 
Jrica  and  feel  that  a  high  degree  of  states- 
lanship  was  shown  by  Emperor  Haile  Selassie 
f  Ethiopia,  and  President  Modibo  Keita  of 
Tali  as  well,  in  bringing  the  disputants  to- 
ether.  All  who  have  been  working  and  hoping 
br  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute  will  be 
atching  to  see  if  the  cease-fire  goes  into 
Sect  at  7:00  p.m.  eastern  standard  time,  as 
•heduled. 


resident  Paz  of  Bolivia 
isits  United  States 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia, 
•ctor  Paz  Estenssoro,  visited  the  United  States 
om  October  21  to  28.  He  was  in  Washington 
ctober  22-24.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  corn- 
unique  between  President  Kennedy  and 
resident  Paz  released  on  October  23. 

Mte  House  press  release  dated  October  23 

For  two  days,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a 
ank  exchange  of  our  points  of  view  on  a  num- 
•r  of  important  topics  referring  to  the  develop- 
ed of  relations  between  our  two  countries  and 
it  responsibility  for  international  action  at 
>th  the  inter- American  and  the  world  level, 
or  conversations  have  been  extremely  useful 


and  have  reaffirmed  the  traditional  friendship 
between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States. 

We  agreed  that  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  is  a  first  step  toward  reducing  the  threat 
of  total  disaster  for  all  nations  and  that  the 
proposal  by  the  Presidents  of  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Ecuador  and  Mexico  for  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can de-nuclearized  zone  is  a  concrete  indication 
of  the  sponsoring  nations'  deep  interest  in  prob- 
lems of  arms  control,  a  matter  in  which  the 
United  States  is  also  deeply  interested. 

We  reaffirmed  our  adherence  to  the  United 
Nations  and  our  firm  decision  to  continue  col- 
laborating with  the  efforts  of  that  organization 
to  maintain  peace  and  promote  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  expressed  our  grave  concern  at  setbacks 
to  democratic  government  in  Latin  America  and 
we  have  agreed  upon  the  need  to  contribute  to 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  territorial  prob- 
lems in  Latin  America  might  be  resolved  within 
the  framework  of  international  solidarity  which 
should  inspire  all  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
with  the  same  spirit  of  harmony  which  inspired 
the  Chamizal  agreement1  between  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

In  our  talks,  we  have  examined  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  vast  multilateral  effort  in 
which  all  of  the  free  American  nations  have 
joined  since  the  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este  in 
August  1961. 2  At  the  end  of  this  second  year 
of  the  Alliance,  we  have  noted  on  the  one  hand 
the  significant  and  tangible  progress  which  has 
been  achieved,  but  we  have  also  observed  that 
we  must  still  travel  great  distances  to  reach  our 
objectives. 

We  have  agreed  that  Bolivia— in  common 
with  many  countries  which  are  seeking  to  de- 
velop a  more  diverse  and  stronger  economy — 
does  not  possess  sufficient  resources  to  proceed 
immediately  with  all  the  desired  and  necessary 
tasks.  The  available  foreign  public  capital  is 
limited.  There  is,  thus,  both  the  need  to  set 
priorities  for  the  use  of  scarce  resources  and  to 
seek  to  augment  the  available  supply  of  external 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23, 1963,  p.  480. 
"IMd.,  Sept.  11, 1961,  p.  459. 
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capital  by  offering  inducements  which  will  at- 
tract additional  private  capital. 

We  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
problem  of  scarce  resources  is  being  attacked  in 
Bolivia  through  efforts  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  available  resources.  We  agree  that  it  is 
necessary  to  sustain  the  responsible  effort  which 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  is  now  making- 
through  the  COMIBOL— to  restore  more  effi- 
cient production  of  Bolivia's  principal  export, 
tin.  We  are  also  agreed  on  the  need  of  continu- 
ing the  steps  which  are  being  taken  toward  di- 
versification of  the  Bolivian  economy  through 
the  reform  and  expansion  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  of  selected  industrial 
development. 

We  renewed  our  determination  to  strengthen 
relations  between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  democratic  ideals  of  freedom 
and  social  justice  which  our  nations  share  and 
which  have  inspired  their  domestic  and  inter- 
national conduct  as  sovereign  nations.  We 
noted  the  responsibility  we  have  to  determine 
that  conduct  independently  in  keeping  with  the 
reality  and  special  circumstances  of  each  of  our 
nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  reiterated 
his  admiration  for  the  efforts  of  the  Bolivian 
people  to  make  profound  changes  in  their  na- 
tional life  in  conformity  with  the  ideals  and 
needs  of  the  people  themselves  through  the 
peaceful  and  democratic  means  contemplated  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  President  of  Bolivia  reiterated  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  cooperation  rendered  to  Bolivia 
by  the  United  States  within  the  general  Alli- 
ance effort. 

We  agreed  that  Bolivian  prosperity  depends 
in  great  part  on  a  stable  market  for  Bolivian 
minerals  and,  therefore,  on  the  need  to  assure 
their  export  on  the  best  possible  terms.  In  this 
regard,  we  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  re- 
search on  improved  methods  of  treating  Bo- 
livian ores,  in  which  we  are  now  cooperating, 
to  provide  a  basis  for  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  operating  in  Bolivia  a  smelter  designed 
for  Bolivian  ores. 


The  United  States  and  Bolivia  are  playing 
key  role  at  this  time  in  the  history  of  t 
Americas.  We  shall  not  cease  in  our  effoi 
until  hunger,  poverty,  ignorance,  social  inji 
tice  and  the  threat  to  our  free  institutions  ha 
been  eradicated.  We  consider  that  progra: 
based  on  the  will  of  the  people  are  the  b 
means  of  bringing  prosperity  and  well-being 
our  peoples.  Our  complete  understanding 
the  occasion  of  this  meeting  has  confirmed  c 
faith  and  will  to  work  together  for  the  good 
the  Americas  and  the  free  world  in  the  futu 


President  Greets  Turkish  People 
on  Anniversary  of  Republic 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Pr 
ident  Kennedy  to  Gen.  Cemal  Gursel,  Preside 
of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  on  the  Ifith  an 
versary  of  Turkish  independence. 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  29 

October  29,  1963 
I  send  warm  greetings  to  you  and  the  Tu 
ish  people  on  this  fortieth  anniversary  of 
founding  of  the  Eepublic. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  associat: 
with  Turkey  in  an  alliance  that  rests  on  cc 
mon  aspirations  and  mutual  interests.  1 
American  people  admire  the  resolute  spirit  a 
manifest  courage  of  the  Turkish  people  in  f 
ing  the  trials  of  the  postwar  years  and  in  th 
forthright  attack  on  the  problems  of  econoi 
and  social  development  which  will  determ 
Turkey's  future.  To  this  end,  we  welcome  T 
key's  new  five-year  development  program,  i 
wish  it  the  fullest  success. 

In  the  sixteen  years  since  the  declaration 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  we  have  actively  s 
ported  the  steadfast  efforts  of  Turkey  to 
velop  its  military  and  economic  strength. 
will  continue  to  hold  firmly  to  this  policy  of 
operation,  which  has  so  greatly  advanced 
common  interests  and  added  so  much  to  the 
fensive  strength  of  the  free  world. 

John  F.  Kenned 
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U.S.  and  Republic  of  China  Conclude  Textile  Arrangement 


Prwa  release  544  dated  October  22 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  United  States  Government  announced  on 
October  22  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  agree- 
t  with  the  Eepublic  of  China  concerning 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  the  Eepublic 
of  China  and  the  United  States  during  the  pe- 
riod October  1,  1963,  to  September  30,  1967. 
The  agreement  was  concluded  by  an  exchange 
of  nctes  between  Ambassador  Jerauld  Wright 
and  the  Chinese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Shen  Chang-huan,  in  Taipei  on  October  19, 
1963. 

The  agreement  will  insure  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  result  of  bilateral  discussions  between  a 
United  States  technical  panel  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Chinese  Government  in  Taipei  dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  7,  which  led  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  on  the  future  pattern  of 
:otton  textile  trade  between  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  United  States. 

Principal  features  of  the  bilateral  arrange- 
ment are  as  follows : 

1.  The  agreement  covers  all  64  categories  of 
"otton  textiles. 

2.  During  the  12-month  period  commencing 
October  1,  1963,  total  exports  of  cotton  textiles 
from  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  States 
•vill  be  limited  to  53  million  square  yards 
squivalent. 

.  Within  this  aggregate  limit,  the  Republic 
China  will  be  able  to  export  the  equivalent  of 
19.7  million  square  yards  of  apparel  and  33.3 
nillion  square  yards  of  yarns,  fabrics,  and 
nade-up  goods.  Within  these  group  limits,  the 
:crreement  also  provides  for  specific  export  ceil- 
ngs  on  particular  categories  of  cotton  textiles. 
4.  The  Republic  of  China  also  agrees  to  limit 


its  export  of  certain  apparel  items  made  of 
corduroy  to  4  million  square  yards  equivalent 
during  the  first  12-month  period  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

5.  The  aggregate  limit,  the  group  ceilings,  the 
limits  on  specific  categories,  and  the  ceiling  on 
corduroy  will  be  increased  by  5  percent  for  the 
12-month  period  commencing  October  1,  1964, 
and  by  5  percent  for  each  subsequent  12-month 
period. 

6.  In  the  event  that  the  Republic  of  China 
desires  to  export  in  excess  of  350,000  square 
yards  equivalent  in  any  category  for  which  no 
specific  ceiling  is  provided,  the  Republic  of 
China  agrees  first  to  consult  with  the  United 
States. 

7.  The  two  Governments  agree  on  procedures 
which  would  be  applied  in  the  event  that  an 
excessive  concentration  of  imports  in  apparel 
items  made  from  particular  types  of  cotton  fab- 
rics should  cause  or  threaten  to  cause  disrup- 
tion of  the  United  States  market. 

8.  The  two  Governments  will  exchange  such 
statistical  data  on  cotton  textiles  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  effective  implementation  of  the 
agreement.  A  set  of  conversion  factors  is  speci- 
fied in  the  annex  to  the  agreement  to  express 
various  categories  of  cotton  textiles  in  terms  of 
a  square  yard  equivalent. 

9.  The  agreement  also  provides  for  reduc- 
tions in  shipments  to  the  United  States  below 
the  agreed  ceilings  as  compensation  for  ship- 
ments in  excess  of  the  restraint  levels  in  effect 
during  the  first  year  of  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement. 

10.  The  two  Governments  also  agreed  to  con- 
sult on  any  problem  that  may  arise  concerning 
the  implementation  of  the  agreement. 

The  export  levels  established  by  the  bilateral 
agreement  supersede  the  restraint  actions  taken 
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by  the  United  States  Government  over  the  past 
year  against  textile  exports  from  the  Republic 
of  China  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticles 3  and  6(c)  of  the  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ments Regarding  International  Trade  in  Cot- 
ton Textiles  done  at  Geneva  on  February  9, 
1962.1 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

Note  of  Republic  of  China 

October  19,  1963. 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  today's  date  proposing  a  bilateral 
arrangement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

[Text  of  U.S.  note.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  that  this  bilateral  ar- 
rangement is  acceptable  and  that  your  Excellency's 
note  and  this  note  in  reply  shall  constitute  an  agree- 
ment between  our  Governments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

U.S.  Note 

Taipei,  October  19, 1963. 
No.  36 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  dis- 
cussions in  Taipei  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  concerning  exports 
of  cotton  textiles  from  the  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  the  following  agreement  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  between  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States : 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  shall 
limit  its  exports  to  the  United  States  in  all  categories 
of  cotton  textiles  for  the  twelve-month  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1963  to  an  aggregate  limit  of  53  million 
square  yards  equivalent. 

(2)  Within  this  overall  ceiling,  the  following  group 
ceilings  shall  apply : 

(a)  Apparel    categories  19.7  million  syds. 
(Categories  39-63) 

(b)  All  other  categories  33.3  million  syds. 
(Categories  1-38  and  64) 

(3)  Within  the  group  ceiling  for  apparel  categories, 
the  following  specific  ceilings  shall  apply : 


(a)  Categories  41-42 

(b)  Category  43 

(c)  Category  44 

(d)  Category  45 

(e)  Category  46 

(f)  Category  47 

(g)  Category  49 
(h)  Category  50 

(i)  Category  51 

(j)  Category  52 

(k)  Category  53 

(1)  Category  54 

(m)  Category  55 

(n)  Category  57 

(o)  Category  59 

(p)  Category  60 

(q)  Category  62 

(r)  Category  63 


77,7V)  d< 
10,500  d' 
15,000  <l< 

'.).<)<><)  d< 

225.000  -J. 

25,000  df 

3,150  (1 

122.000  d< 

100  000  it 

125,000  d. 

10,000  (1 

21,000  d. 

3,150  &< 

25,000  d( 

25,000  (1 

18,000  d> 

15,750  1 

125,000  11 


(4)   Within  the  group  ceiling  on  all  other  categor 
the  following  specific  ceilings  shall  apply : 


(a)  Category  1 

(b)  Category  2 

(c)  Category  5 

(d)  Category  6 

(e)  Category  9 

(f)  Category  15 

(g)  Category  18 
(h)  Category  19 

(i)  Category  22 

(j)  Category  23 

(k)  Category  26 

(1)  Category  28 

(m)  Category  30 


500,000  1 

78,750  1 

902,050  sy 

367.500  sy 

17,000,000  sy 

500,000  sy 

725,000  sy 

212,500  sy 

825,000  sy 

600,000  sy 

3,060,000  sy 

850,000  p 

1,500,000  i 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  12,  1962,  p.  431. 


(5)  Within  the  group  ceilings  for  each  group  1 
square  yard  equivalent  of  any  shortfalls  occurring 
exports  in  the  categories  given  specific  ceilings  m 
be  used  in  any  category  not  given  a  specific  eeili. 
In  the  event  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Chi 
desires  to  export  in  a  twelve-month  period  more  tb 
350,000  square  yards  equivalent  in  any  category  ] 
given  a  specific  ceiling,  it  shall  request  consultatii 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  t 
question.  The  United  States  Government  shall  ag: 
to  enter  into  such  consultations  and,  during  the  cou 
thereof,  shall  provide  the  Government  of  the  Reput 
of  China  with  information  on  the  condition  of  I 
United  States  market  in  the  category  in  question.  Ur 
agreement  is  reached,  the  Government  of  the  Reput 
of  China  shall  limit  its  exports  in  the  category  in  qu 
tion  at  an  annual  level  not  in  excess  of  350,000  squ: 
yards  equivalent. 

(6)  The  limitations  on  exports  established  in  pa 
graphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  8  of  this  agreement  shall 
increased  by  five  percent  for  the  twelve-month  per 
beginning  October  1,  1964;  and  for  each  subsequ 
twelve-month  period  these  limitations  shall  be 
creased  by  a  further  five  percent  over  the  levels  of 
immediately  preceding  twelve-month  period. 

(7)  Annual  exports  from  the  Republic  of  China 
categories  9,  22  and  26  shall  be  spaced  on  a  cumulat 
quarterly  percentage  basis  of  33-66-93-100.  Ann 
exports  from  the  Republic  of  China  in  categories 
50,  51  and  52  shall  be  spaced  on  a  cumulative  quartc 
percentage  basis  of  50-80-100-100.     Annual  export? 
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>ther  categories  subject  to  specific  ceilings  shall  be 
■spaced  as  evenly  as  practicable,  taking  into  account 
Bonal  factors. 

(8)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  shall 
Imit  its  exports  of  items  made  of  corduroy  in  cate- 
gories iC>.  50  and  51  at  an  annual  ceiling  of  no  more 

ban  1  million  square  yards.  In  the  event  concentra- 
tion in  exports  from  the  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  States  of  items  of  apparel  made  up  of  cotton 
fabrics  causes  or  threatens  to  cause  market  disruption 
in  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  call  for  consultations  with  the  Government 
>f  the  Republic  of  China  in  order  to  reach  a  mutually 
-factory  solution  to  the  problem.  The  Government 
af  the  Republic  of  China  shall  agree  to  enter  into  such 
lltations  and,  during  the  course  thereof,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  shall  limit  its  exports 

f  the  items  in  question  at  an  annual  level  of  105  per- 
of  its  exports  during  the  twelve-month  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  in  which  consultations 
ire  requested. 

(9)  Each  Government  agrees  to  supply  promptly  any 
ivailable  statistical  data  requested  by  the  other  Gov- 
?rnment.  In  particular,  the  Governments  agree  to 
exchange  monthly   data   on   exports  and  imports  of 

m  textiles  from  the  Republic  of  China  to  the 
L'nited  States.     In  the  implementation  of  this  agree- 

,  the  system  of  categories  and  the  factors  for  con- 
rersion  into  square  yard  equivalents  set  forth  in  the 
innex  to  this  agreement  shall  apply. 

(10)  During  the  life  of  this  agreement,  the  United 
states  Government  shall  not  invoke  the  procedures  of 
Articles  6(c)  and  3  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangements 
Regarding  International  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  done 
it  Geneva  on  February  9,  1962  to  limit  importation  of 

D  textiles  from  the  Republic  of  China  into  the 
L'nited  States. 

(11)  The  Governments  agree  to  consult  on  any  ques- 
ion  arising  in  the  implementation  of  this  agreement. 
a  particular,  in  the  event  that  because  of  a  return  to 
lormaley  of  market  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
he  Government  of  the  United  States  relaxes  measures 
t  has  taken  under  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  for  any 
't  the  categories,  consultation  may  be  requested  by 
he  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  remove  or 
modify  ceilings  established  for  such  categories  by  this 
igreement 

(12)  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  through 
September  30,  1967 ;  provided  that  either  Government 
nay  propose  revisions  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  no 
ater  than  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  new 
welve-month  period ;  and  provided  further  that  either 
Jovernment  may  terminate  this  agreement  effective  at 
he  beginning  of  a  new  twelve-month  period  by  written 
lotice  to  the  other  Government  given  at  least  90  days 
>rior  to  the  beginning  of  such  new  twelve-month  period. 

(13)  The  Governments  recognize  that  the  agreement 
•eached  by  letters  of  August  8,  14,  28  and  September 
10, 1963 '  between  officials  of  the  two  Governments  con- 


cerning the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
cotton  textiles  exported  from  the  Republic  of  China 
requires  that  deductions  be  made  from  certain  specific 
ceilings  applicable  during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 
Accordingly,  the  following  annual  deductions  shall  be 
made  from  the  ceilings  applicable  to  the  listed 
categories. 


First 
Year 


Second 
Year 


Third 
Year 


Category  5 

(syds) 
Category  19 

(syds) 
Category  41-42 

(doz) 
Category  43 

(doz) 
Category  45 

(doz) 
Category  46 

(doz) 
Category  50 

(doz) 
Category  51 

(doz) 
Category  60 

(doz) 
Category  62 

(lbs) 
Category  63 

(lbs) 
Category  64 

(syds)  * 


Fourth 
Year 


169,  400  127,  100  84,  700     42,  400 

58,  100  43,  500  29,  000     14,  500 

5, 600  4, 200  2, 800       1, 300 

2,  800  2,  100  1,  400 

700  500  300 

4,  700  3,  500  2,  300 

2,  100  1,  600  1,  100 

300  200  200 

7,  100  5,  300  3,  500 

7,  800  5,  900  3,  900 

23,  800 


17,  900     11,  900 


700 

200 

1,200 

500 

100 

1,800 

2,900 

5,900 


182,600     137,000     91,300     45,700 


*To  be  deducted  from  group  ceiling  for  "all  other 
categories". 

(14)  In  order  that  the  effective  dates  of  prior  re- 
straint actions  terminating,  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, on  October  1,  1963  may  be  modified  to  coincide 
with  the  annual  periods  applicable  in  this  agreement, 
the  following  additional  deductions  shall  be  made  for 
the  first  year  of  the  agreement  from  the  specific  ceil- 
ings listed  in  paragraphs  3  and  4 : 


Category  5 
Category  6 
Category  18 
Category  19 
Category  41 
Category  42 
Category  43 
Category  45 
Category  49 
Category  54 
Category  55 
Category  60 
Category  64* 


120,166  syds. 

3,515  syds. 

407,056  syds. 

25,000  syds. 

10,666  doz. 

1,666  doz. 

1,666  doz. 

1,666  doz. 

3,034  doz. 

3,600  doz. 

500  doz. 

3,000  doz. 

15,333  syds. 


*To  be  deducted  from  group  ceilings  for  "all  other 
categories". 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  this  note  and  Your  Excel- 
lency's note  of  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  shall  constitute  an  agreement 
between  our  Governments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 


'  Not  printed  here. 
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ANNEX 

Square  Yard  Equivalent  Conversion  Factors  by 
Category 

Conversion 
Factor 


Category  Description 

1     Yarn,  Carded,  Singles 

Yarn,  Carded,  Plied 

Yarn,  Combed,  Singles 

Yarn,  Combed,  Plied 

Ginghams,  Carded 

Ginghams,  Combed 

Velveteens 

Corduroy 

Sheeting,  Carded 

Sheeting,  Combed 

Lawns,  Carded  Yarn 

Lawns,  Combed  Yarn 

Voiles,  Carded  Yarn 

Voiles,  Combed  Yarn 

Poplin  and  Broadcloth,  Carded 

Poplin  and  Broadcloth,  Combed 

Typewriter  Ribbon  Cloth 

Print  Cloth  Shirting,  80  x  80 
Carded 

Print   Cloth   Shirting,    Other, 
Carded 

Shirting,  Carded 

Shirting,  Combed 

Twill  and  Sateen,  Carded 

Twill  and  Sateen,  Combed 

Yarn-Dyed  Fab.,  Exc.  Ging- 
hams, Carded 

Yarn-Dyed  Fab.,  Exc.  Ging- 
hams, Combed 

Fabrics,  N.E.S.  Carded 

Fabrics,  N.E.S.  Combed 

Pillowcases,  Plain,  Carded 

Pillowcases,  Plain,  Combed 

Dish  Towels 

Other  Towels 

Handkerchiefs 

Table  Damasks  and  Mfrs. 

Sheets,  Carded 

Sheets,  Combed 

Bedspreads  and  Quilts 

Braided  and  Woven  Elastics 

Fishing  Nets 

Gloves  and  Mittens 

Hose  and  Half  Hose 

M  and  B  White  T-Shirts 

Other  T-Shirts 

Knitshirts  Exc.  T  and  Sweat- 
shirts 

Sweaters  and  Cardigans 

M  and  B  Shirts,  Dress,  Not 
Knit 

M  and  B  Shirts,  Sport,  Not 
Knit 

M  and  B  Shirts,  Work,  Not 
Knit 

Raincoats,  %.  Length  or  Over 

Other  Coats 

M  and  B  Trousers,  Slacks  and 
Shorts  (Outer) 

W  and  Ch.  Trousers,  Slacks 
and  Shorts  (Outer) 

Blouses,   Whether  or   Not  in 
Sets 

W,   Ch  &  Inf.   Dresses   (Inc. 
Uniforms)  Not  Knit 

Playsuits,     Washsuits,     Sun- 
suits  etc. 

Dressing     Gowns,     etc.     Not 
Knit 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


Unit 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 
Syd. 
Syd. 
Syd. 
Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

Syd. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Doz. 

Lb. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz.  Prs. 

Doz.  Prs. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 
Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 
Doz. 
Doz. 


46 
4.6 
4.6 
4  6 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.  0 
1.0 
1.  0 
1.  0 
1.  0 
1.  0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.  0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 

1.  084 

1.084 
.348 
.348 

1.  66 

3.  17 

6.2 

6.  2 

6.9 

4.6 

4.6 

3.527 

4.6 

7.234 

7.234 

7.234 

36.8 
22.  186 

24.  457 

22.  186 

50.0 
32.5 
17.  797 


Doz.     17.  797 
Doz.     14  53 
Doz.     45.  3 


Category  Description 

56     M  and  B  Undershirts,  Exc.  T 
M  and  B  Briefs  and  Under- 

shorts 
Drawers,    Shorts   and   Briefs, 

Exc.  M  and  B,  Knit 
Other    Underwear,    Not    Knit 

or  Crocheted 
Nightwear  and  Pyjamas 
Brassieres    and    Other    Body 

Supporting  Garments 
Other     Knit     or     Crocheted 

Clothing 
Other  Clothing,  Not  Knit  or 

Crocheted 
All     Other     Cotton     Textile 

Items 


57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 


Unit 

Comer 
Fact 

Doz. 

Doz. 

9.1 

li.: 

Doz. 

5.1 

Doz. 

16.1 

Doz. 
Doz. 

51.! 
4' 

Lb. 

4i 

Lb. 

4i 

Lb. 

4( 

Doz. 
Doz. 


25.0 
51.  0 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Lead-Zinc.      Hearings    before    the    Subcommittee 
Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insu 
Affairs  Committee  on  conditions  in  the  domestic  le: 
zinc  mining  industries.    June  13-July  8,  1963.    '. 

PP-  ^      . 

The  United  States  Balance  of  Payments.     Heani 

before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  pursuant 

Sec.  5(a)  of  Public  Law  304  (79th  Congress).    Pi 

1.     Current  Problems  and  Policies.    July  8-9,  19 

218  pp. 

Russian  Trawler  Traffic  in  U.S.  Territorial  Wate 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  for  Special  Inv 
tigations  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit! 
July  9-10, 1963.    126  pp. 

International  Banks.  Hearing  before  the  House  Bai 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  on  H.R.  7405,  a  bill 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  i 
thorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  Ba 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  vote  for 
increase  in  the  Bank's  authorized  capital  stock,  a 
H.R.  7406,  a  bill  to  provide  for  increased  partici] 
tion  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American  I 
velopment  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes.  July 
1963.     237  pp. 

A  Special  Report  on  American  Studies  Abroad :  Pr< 
ress  and  Difficulties  in  Selected  Countries.  P 
pared  by  Walter  Johnson,  member  of  the  Unii 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  International  E< 
cational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  H.  Doc.  138,  July 
1963.     48  pp. 

Large  Dams  of  the  U.S.S.R.  A  translation  prepai 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  together  w 
explanatory  remarks  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 
Utah.    S.  Doc.  27.    July  11,  1963.    323  pp. 

Recent  Changes  in  Monetary  Policy  and  Balance- 
Payments  Problems.  Hearings  before  the  Hoi 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  July  22- 
1963.    412  pp. 

Semiannual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Conn 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problei 
July  1-December  31,  1962.  H.  Doc.  144.  July  ', 
1963.     57  pp.  „    ,..    m 

Excluding  Cargo  Which  Is  Lumber  From  Certain  iai 
Filing  Requirements.  Report  to  accompany  H 
1157.     H.  Rept.  630.     Ausrust  1,  1963.     7  pp. 

Invitations  To  Hold  the  1968  Olympic  Games  in  t 
United  States.     Report  to  accompany  S.J.  Res. 
and   S.J.   Res.   67.     S.   Rept.  386.     August  2,  19 
4  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


V  Balanced  Approach  to  Disarmament 


Statement  by  Charles  O.  Stelle 

UJS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  '■ 


Yesterday  this  committee  began  considera- 
ion  of  the  most  important  item  on  its  agenda — 
he  question  of  disarmament.  It  is  a  question 
vhich  has  been  considered  no  less  than  17  times 
n  as  many  previous  years  by  this  Assembly — 
oasidered  ever  more  earnestly,  considered  ever 
aore  thoughtfully,  and  considered  ever  more 
lopefully. 

There  was,  of  course,  progress — progress  in 
tudies,  in  understanding,  in  growing  realiza- 
ion  of  the  urgent  need  to  achieve  sound  and 
ialanced  agreements  based  on  common  interests 
hared  by  all  mankind.  But  we  still,  for  those 
ears,  were  engaged  merely  in  laying  founda- 
ion  stones.  It  was  a  period  of  the  gradual 
mergence  of  more  adequate  machinery  for 
onsidering  disarmament  issues  within  gov- 
rnments,  and  of  more  widely  representative 
nstmmentalities  for  negotiation  between 
•overnments. 

In  the  year  since  this  Assembly  last  discussed 
his  topic,  disarmament  has,  however  belatedly, 
owever  hesitantly,  and  on  however  small  a 
^ale,  reached  a  new  phase  of  development, 
treas  of  actual  agreement  have  finally  begun 
J  crystallize  and  to  emerge. 
Let  us  view  briefly  some  of  the  more  im- 
ortant  events  that  have  occurred  in  this  field 
uring  the  past  year. 

A  series  of  letters  between  President  Kennedy 
nd  Chairman  Khrushchev  during  the  first  few 

'Made  in  Committee  I   (Political  and  Security)  on 
*<*.  29  ( U.S.  delegation  press  release  4280) . 


months  after  our  most  recent  disarmament  dis- 
cussion here  gave  clear  indication  of  a  serious 
common  desire  for  a  test  ban.2  Though  no 
agreement  was  reached,  the  negotiations  which 
finally  brought  a  limited  treaty  were  revived 
and  intensified  in  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  as  a  result  of  these  exchanges. 

On  June  10  President  Kennedy,  in  an  address 
at  American  University,3  called  for  a  reexami- 
nation of  attitudes  toward  the  cold  war  and  to- 
ward peace  itself.  He  announced  the  decision 
to  engage  in  the  talks  in  Moscow  that  eventually 
led  to  the  test  ban  agreement.4 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  results  of  these 
negotiations.  Following  Senate  advice  and 
consent  by  an  overwhelming  and  bipartisan  vote 
of  80-19,5  the  treaty  was  formally  ratified  by 
President  Kennedy  on  October  7  and,  after  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification  by  the 
three  original  parties,  came  into  force  on  Oc- 
tober 10.6 

On  June  20  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  an  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  communications  link — the  so- 
called  "hot  line" — between  Washington  and 
Moscow.7  This  communication  link  became  op- 
erational 2  months  ago. 

The  United  States  had  long  sought  to  avoid 


3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  198. 
'  Ibid.,  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 

4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  239. 

6  Ibid.,  Oct.  21, 1963,  p.  631. 
4  Ibid.,  Oct.  28, 1963,  p.  658. 

7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  8, 1963,  p.  50. 
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the  extension  of  the  arms  race  into  outer  space. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  an  address  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  I960,8  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  for 
avoiding  such  an  arms  race.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  [Roswell  L.]  Gilpatric  stated  on 
September  5,  1962,  that  the  United  States  did 
not  intend  to  be  the  first  to  place  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  orbit.  It  was  with  satisfac- 
tion, then,  that  the  United  States  joined  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  with  all  the  participants 
in  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in 
sponsoring  the  resolution  which  embodies  this 
policy  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  by  acclamation.9 

These  steps,  all  achieved  since  our  delibera- 
tions here  a  year  ago,  are  far  from  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  But  they  can  con- 
tribute to  it.  The  glacial  disarmament  problem 
has  begun  at  last  to  melt  a  bit  and  to  move. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  landmarks  which  have 
guided  us  toward  the  more  realistic  discussions 
of  disarmament  in  the  recent  past. 

One  of  these  is  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations, 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  on  September  20,  1961,10  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  General  Assembly  as  the  basis  for 
negotiations.  It  provided  for  the  first  time  a 
basis  for  longer  range  consistent  effort  in  a 
clear  and  agreed  direction.  In  the  interest  of 
progress  we  will  not  be  content  to  rest  indefi- 
nitely on  the  limited  area  of  agreement  there 
defined;  but  as  we  move  ahead  we  are  deter- 
mined to  expand  the  area  of  agreement  recorded 
in  that  instrument  rather  than  to  depart  or 
detract  from  it. 

The  second  landmark  which  has  set  us  on  the 
path  to  the  intensification  and  greater  realism 
of  the  disarmament  effort  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee and  the  useful  work  it  has  done.  The 
members  of  that  Committee  who  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  previous  disarmament  negotiations 
should  be  particularly  commended  for  their 

8  Ibid.,  Oct.  10, 1960,  p.  551. 

Tor  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  in  plenary  session  on  Oct.  16  and  text  of  tbe 
resolution,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  11, 1963,  p.  753. 

10  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  9, 1961,  p.  589. 


contributions  to  its  work.  Each  of  the  are 
which  agreed  policy  has  now  been  recorded 
antecedents  in  the  work,  the  proposals,  anc 
common  objectives  hammered  out  through 
cussions  in  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  ( 
mittee. 

But  let  us  not  look  to  the  past.  Let  us 
to  the  road  ahead. 

The  United  States  will  return  to  the  neg< 
ing  table  of  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  ( 
mittee  in  Geneva  to  seek  to  define  areas  of  a 
ment  on  three  important  levels. 

General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

A  first  level  of  agreement  to  which  we 
address  our  efforts  will  be  that  of  genera 
complete  disarmament.  We  recall  in  the  \ 
of  the  Joint  Statement  that : 

Tbe  goal  of  negotiations  is  to  achieve  agreem< 
a  programme  wbich  will  ensure  that  (a)  disarm, 
is  general  and  complete  and  war  is  no  longer  ; 
strument  for  settling  international  problems,  an 
such  disarmament  is  accompanied  by  the  establis 
of  reliable  procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlem. 
disputes  and  effective  arrangements  for  the  n 
nance  of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  princip 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  connection  with  our  prospective  d: 
sions  of  this  topic,  we  have  taken  note  c 
latest  suggestion  by  Foreign  Minister  Gro; 
put  forward  in  the  Assembly  on  Septemb 
He  proposed  that  limited  contingents  of 
continental,  antimissile,  and  antiaircraft 
siles  and  their  nuclear  warheads  should  1 
tained  until  the  end  of  the  third  stage. 

We  shall  want  to  explore  the  implicatic 
this  proposal.  It  may  prove  to  represent  i 
ther  move  toward  realism  in  the  Sovie 
proach  to  the  basic  disarmament  problem. 
do  not  know,  but  we  want  to  give  every 
sideration  to  its  implications.  And  we 
that,  upon  our  return  to  Geneva,  the  S 
Union  will  be  equally  willing  to  give  everj 
sideration  to  the  United  States  approach  1 
problem  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

On  August  14  the  United  States  tabled  i 
ENDC  draft  treaty  language  covering  the 
ous  nuclear  disarmament  measures  propos 
the  United  States  for  stage  I.  It  elaborat 
four  major  measures  proposed  in  the  U 
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treaty  outline11  which  relate  to  nuclear 
ifltimament  in  stage  I. 

First,  the  race  in  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
on  would  be  halted  through  a  cutoff  in  the 
reduction  of  fissionable  material  for  use  in  nu- 
oar  weapons. 

>d,  states  would  undertake  obligations 
ith  respect  to  the  nontransfer  of  nuclear 
eapons. 

Third,  nuclear  weapons  technology  would  be 
■ozen  with  a  comprehensive  test  ban  which 
e  hope  would  be  agreed  upon  and  put  into 
ffect  even  before  stage  I  of  a  general  and  com- 
lete  disarmament  program  is  initiated. 
Fourth,  in  addition  to  and  in  association  with 
being  a  ceiling  on  the  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
cities of  nuclear  powers  by  a  cutoff  of  pro- 
uction,  the  U.S.  proposals  also  call  for  a  cut- 
ack  in  these  capabilities  by  means  of  transfer 
)  purposes  other  than  use  in  nuclear  weapons 
f  significant  quantities  of  weapons  grade  U-235 
I  ready  produced.  Such  action  would  serve 
ot  only  to  reduce  the  destructive  potential  of 
resent  nuclear  stockpiles  but  would  be  simple 
i  implement  and  to  verify.  Its  verification 
ould  involve  only  verification  of  the  quantity 
id  quality  and  assurances  against  possible  di- 
rsion  to  weapon  uses  of  the  materials  trans- 
rred.  This  measure  circumvents  one  of  the 
ajor  difficulties  inherent  in  nuclear  disarma- 
ent,  namely,  the  revelation  of  highly  sensitive 
formation  concerning  nuclear  weapon  design. 
The  United  States  treaty  outline  tabled  on 
pril  18, 1962,  provides  that  the  United  States 
id  the  Soviet  Union  would  each  transfer  to 

iweapon  uses  50,000  kgs.  of  weapons-grade 

!35.  At  the  same  time,  in  our  statements  we 
m  repeatedly  indicated  that  if  that  amount 
for  some  reason  unsatisfactory  to  the  Soviet 
lion  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider,  within 
ason,  appropriate  adjustments.  In  its  efforts 
find  a  mutually  acceptable  arrangement  in 
s  field,  the  United  States  delegation  ap- 
"oached  the  Soviet  delegation  in  April  of  this 

r  and  indicated  that  if  the  Soviet  Union's 

For  text  of  an  outline  of  basic  provisions  of  a 

V  on   general   and   complete   disarmament   in   a 

efol  world   submitted  by  tbe  United   States  on 

-K52,  to  the  18-Xation  Committee  on  Disarma- 

at  at  Geneva,  see  ibid.,  May  7,  1962,  p.  747. 


objection  to  the  United  States  proposal  was 
based  on  a  feeling  that  the  50,000  kgs.  amount 
proposed  by  the  United  States  was  not  suffi- 
ciently large  the  United  States  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider,  within  reason,  an  amount 
larger  than  50,000  kgs.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
delegation  stated  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  felt 
that  transfer  of  equal  amounts  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  for  some 
reason  entail  certain  inequities  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  a  reasonable  arrangement  in  this  re- 
spect too.  The  U.S.  delegation  told  the  Soviet 
delegation  that  transfer  by  the  United  States  of 
60,000  kgs.  and  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  40,000  kgs. 
could  be  an  example  of  such,  an  arrangement. 
We  also  indicated  to  the  Soviet  delegation  that 
the  United  States  continued  to  be  prepared  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  cutoff  and  the  transfer,  as  a  com- 
bined step,  would  not  need  necessarily  to  await 
agreement  on,  or  the  initiation  of,  the  first  stage 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

We  are  hopeful  that  in  the  discussions  in 
Geneva,  with  the  aid  of  our  colleagues  there, 
agreement  may  be  brought  closer  on  an  ap- 
proach such  as  I  have  outlined. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  reduction  of 
armaments,  the  United  States  believes  that 
armaments,  including  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles, should  be  reduced  gradually  rather  than 
abruptly.  Through  progressive  reduction  of 
the  whole  range  of  armaments,  stability  would 
be  maintained  as  the  reductions  were  made. 
Disarmament  would  be  balanced,  and  security 
for  all  would  be  maintained  as  provided  for  in 
the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles. 
Specifically,  we  have  proposed  that  in  stage  I 
there  should  be  a  30-percent  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, including  nuclear  delivery  vehicles;  in 
stage  II  half  of  the  remaining  inventory  would 
be  eliminated;  and  final  reductions  would  be 
made  in  stage  III.  Production  of  the  arma- 
ments to  be  reduced  would  be  limited  to  agreed 
allowances  during  stage  I,  and  such  limited 
production  would  be  only  for  the  purpose  of 
maintenance  and  one-for-one  replacement  of 
armaments  within  the  agreed  levels.  By  the 
beginning  of  stage  II,  production  would  be 
halted,  except  for  production  within  agreed 
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limits  of  parts  for  maintenance  of  the  agreed 
retained  armaments.  We  believe  that  the  grad- 
ual approach  which  we  urge  is  sound  and  one 
which  would  not  disturb  military  balance  and 
thus  jeopardize  the  security  of  states. 

In  its  plan  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament the  United  States  recognizes  the 
essential  need  for  adequate  verification  to  insure 
that  the  provisions  are  properly  carried  out  and 
to  provide  international  confidence.  Such  veri- 
fication should  also  provide  assurance  that  ac- 
tivities limited  or  prohibited  under  the  treaty 
are  not  conducted  clandestinely  and  that  the 
armaments  retained  do  not  exceed  agreed  levels. 
Yet  we  have  made  clear  we  would  not  ask  for 
more  verification  than  necessary  for  the  amount 
of  disarmament  and  of  the  risk  involved.  In 
the  past  we  have  illustrated  by  example  that  we 
do  not  ask  for  unnecessary  verification.  We 
have  also  asked  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  ideas 
as  to  possible  modes  of  verification  which  would 
be  effective.  We  have  not  yet  heard  any  sug- 
gestions from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  con- 
tinues to  concern  itself  with  arms  destroyed  but 
not  arms  retained.  We  would  welcome  sugges- 
tions from  them  on  how  verification  might  best 
be  made  effective  and  not  misused. 

In  addition  the  United  States  believes  that 
in  our  negotiations  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  appropriate  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  principle  that  disarmament  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  reliable 
peacekeeping  procedures  and  institutions. 
This  principle  is  clearly  endorsed  in  the  Joint 
Statement  of  Agreed  Principles.  In  recogni- 
tion of  its  importance  the  United  States  outline 
of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment in  a  peaceful  world  contains  specific 
recommendations  on  measures  to  be  taken  in 
each  stage  of  disarmament  to  strengthen  ar- 
rangements for  keeping  the  peace. 

President  Kennedy  clearly  reiterated  United 
States  support  for  the  development  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  machinery  in  his  address  to  the 
Assembly  on  September  20.12  "The  conven- 
tions of  peace,"  he  said,  "must  pull  abreast  and 
then  ahead  of  the  inventions  of  war.  The 
United  Nations,  building  on  its  successes  and 

"  Ibid.,  Oct.  7, 1963,  p.  530. 


learning  from  its  failures,  must  be  develop 
into  a  genuine  world  security  system." 

Indeed  there  is  no  rational  alternative  to 
sound  system  of  peacekeeping  under  the  ae* 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  is  in  the  interc 
of  the  smaller  powers,  which  depend  upon  i 
effective  United  Nations  for  their  protectic 
The  interests  of  the  major  powers  as  well  wou 
be  served  by  a  stronger  United  Nations  whi 
could  help  promote  great-power  disengageme 
from  dangerous  confrontations  and  preve 
brush-fire  conflicts  from  becoming  big  ones. 

Since  this  committee  last  discussed  disarm 
ment,  the  United  Nations  has  made  significa 
progress  in  developing  its  peacekeeping  c 
pacity.  This  year  the  fourth  special  session 
the  General  Assembly  passed  seven  resolutio 
on  the  financing  of  peacekeeping  operatioi 
including  one  which  endorsed  the  principle  th 
such  financing  is  the  collective  responsibility 
all  United  Nations  members.13  Another  si 
nificant  development  has  been  the  announc 
ment  of  plans  by  several  member  states  to  ea 
mark  units  of  their  armed  forces  for  emergen 
United  Nations  service.  As  President  Ke 
nedy  said  on  September  20,  we  hope  these  initi 
tives  will  encourage  similar  action  by  othei 
and  the  United  States  remains  ready  to  provi 
logistic  and  other  material  support. 

The  Secretary-General  has  stated  that  he  sa 
"no  acceptable  alternative  method  of  keepii 
peace  in  the  world  to  the  steady  and  soui 
development  of  the  peacekeeping  functions 
the  United  Nations,"  and  that  he  is  also  "a  fii 
believer  in  the  organic  development  of  instit 
tions."  The  United  States  shares  this  view  ai 
will  continue  to  support  sound  measures  d 
signed  to  develop  the  United  Nations  as  i 
effective  peacekeeping  institution.  Progress 
this  direction  is  a  necessary  concomitant  f 
progress  toward  general  and  complete  d: 
armament. 

Many  more  topics  directly  relating  to  gener 
and  complete  disarmament  on  our  agenda 
Geneva  require  equally  thoughtful  consider 
tion.    Among  these  are  such  problems  as  arrm 
forces,  bases,  military  expenditures,  and  t. 

"  For  background  and  texts  of  resolutions,  see  (bi 
July  29, 1963,  p.  178. 
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ttablishment,  organization,  and  functioning  of 
ie  IDO  [International  Disarmament  Orga- 
Lation].    There  is  much  work  which  must  be 

me,  both  within  and  between  governments, 

fore  agreement  can  be  concluded.  That  work 
..ist  be  continued,  imaginatively  and  persist- 
.  rlv,  even  when  final  agreement  seems  dis- 

nt.    The  most  important  problems  are  not 

frequently  the  most  difficult. 

illatcral  Measures 

A  second  level  on  which  agreement  must  be 
ught  is  on  a  series  of  measures  which  in  our 
•gotiations  we  have  come  to  call  collateral 
easures.  These  are  initial  measures  of  dis- 
•rnament  which  could,  if  put  into  effect  with- 
it  delay,  materially  improve  international 
eurity  and  prospects  for  further  disarmament 
•ogress.  The  United  States  will  continue  its 
Forts  to  identify  and  seek  agreement  on  such 
easures. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  address  before  the 
eneral  Assembly  on  September  20  put  special 
nphasis  on  collateral  measures.  Referring  to 
vend  recent  agreements  he  said : 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
lited  States,  together  with  their  allies,  can  achieve 
rther  agreements — agreements  which  spring  from 
ir  mutual  interest  in  avoiding  mutual  destruction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  agenda  of  further 
epe.  We  must  continue  to  seek  agreements  on  meas- 
es which  prevent  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation. 
e  must  continue  to  seek  agreement  on  safeguards 
ainst  surprise  attack,  including  observation  posts  at 
y  points.  We  must  continue  to  seek  agreement  on 
rther  measures  to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race,  by 
ntrolling  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  converting 
sionable  materials  to  peaceful  purposes,  and  banning 
iderground  testing,  with  adequate  inspection  and 
forcement.  .  .  . 

The  agenda  is  a  full  one,  the  opportunities 
•e  varied  and  challenging. 
I  will  not  attempt  in  the  time  available  here 
deal  separately  with  the  possibilities  sug- 
«ted  either  by  the  United  States,  by  the  Soviet 
nion,  or  by  other  states  represented  in  the  18- 
ation  Disarmament  Committee. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  call  attention,  in 
irticular,  to  a  significant  paper  submitted  by 
e  United  States  to  the  conference  which  has 
>t  yet  been  fully  discussed  in  all  its  aspects. 


It  is  a  working  paper  on  reduction  of  the  risk  of 
war  through  accident,  miscalculation,  or  failure 
of  communication — ENDC  7,  transmitted  in  a 
report  to  this  Assembly  as  Document  No. 
A/5408.14 

It  is  this  paper,  tabled  last  December,  which 
contains  the  suggestion  for  a  direct  communica- 
tions link,  which  has  now  been  agreed.  It  is 
this  paper  which  sets  forth  certain  proposals  on 
observation  posts,  a  subject  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  months  has  seemed  to  indicate 
a  renewed  interest.  There  are  other  possibilities 
thus  far  not  fully  explored  in  the  program  of 
action  set  forth.  We  hope  these  ideas  will  re- 
ceive thoughtful  consideration  within  govern- 
ments, within  this  Assembly,  and  in  the  dis- 
armament negotiations  forum  in  Geneva. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  area  of  separable 
measures  that  one  finds  the  question  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty — a  topic  that 
has  already  received  separate  consideration  as 
an  agenda  item  of  this  committee.  The  United 
States  has  already  pledged  its  continued  and 
constructive  efforts  to  seek  an  agreement  on  an 
adequately  verified  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  which  will  put  an  end  to  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  all  environments. 

Nuclear-free  zones  also  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  collateral  measures.  The  United  States 
feels  that  as  an  aid  in  halting  further  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  such  zones  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances  would  be  a  most  useful 
approach. 

For  a  measure  in  the  field  of  disarmament  and 
arms  control  to  have  a  beneficial  rather  than  an 
unsettling  and  dangerous  effect,  it  must  be  bal- 
anced so  that  no  state  or  group  of  states  gains 
military  advantage.  Where  the  establishment 
of  nuclear-free  zones  would  upset  this  balance, 
a  measure  aimed  only  at  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  unrealistic  and  dangerous.  In  such  areas 
broader  approaches  to  arms  control  are  neces- 
sary. 

Obviously  any  effective  nuclear-free  zone 
would  have  to  include  adequate  provision  for 
verification  if  the  nations  participating  in  the 
zone,  as  well  as  those  respecting  it,  are  to  have 
sufficient  assurance  that  the  zone  is  not  being 

"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  31, 1962,  p.  1019. 
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abused  or  misused.  Ideally  such  a  zone  would 
include  all  states  in  the  area  concerned  but  par- 
ticularly any  whose  failure  to  participate  might 
render  the  agreement  ineffective. 

In  addition  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  United 
States  that  if  a  nuclear-free  zone  is  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  should  be  initiated  by  the  states  in  the 
area  concerned  and  be  freely  acceptable  to  them. 
Such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  forced  upon  a 
group  of  nations  if  it  is  generally  felt  to  be 
inimical  to  their  best  interest.  In  this  regard, 
until  there  is  general  support  from  within  an 
area  where  such  an  arrangement  has  been  pro- 
posed it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  se- 
cure outside  endorsement  for  it  from  the  United 
Nations  or  other  external  bodies.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  prior  broad  agreement 
among  the  states  involved,  a  united  request  for 
outside  endorsement  and  recognition  of  a  zonal 
arrangement  would  doubtlessly  receive  wide 
support. 

Of  course,  each  zone  must  be  considered  on  its 
merits.  Some  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made  are  serious  attempts  to  find  a  way  to  alle- 
viate to  some  degree  the  frightening  threat  of 
nuclear  war  that  hangs  over  the  heads  of  all  of 
us.  Others  would  alter  the  balance  of  power  in 
a  way  which  would  be  detrimental  to  world 
peace.  In  this  latter  connection  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  proposals  calling  for  nuclear-free 
zones  in  Europe  and  also  in  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific. The  creation  of  zones  in  these  areas,  where 
nuclear  weapons  form  part  of  existing  security 
arrangements,  would  upset  the  military  balance. 
In  these  areas  measures  directed  only  at  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  only  inadequate  but  are  likely 
instead  to  increase  tensions  and  promote  insta- 
bility. Moreover,  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  there 
is  also  the  factor  of  the  aggressive  policies  of 
the  Chinese  Communists,  who  have  not  been 
willing  to  join  in  endorsing  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty  and  whose  policies  pose  serious  hazards 
for  their  neighbors. 

I  have  dealt  with  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament and  with  several  collateral  measures. 
I  turn  now  to  a  third  and  intermediate  level  of 
agreement,  thus  far  perhaps  too  little  in  the 
forefront  of  our  attention.  It  is  an  objective 
made  clear  in  paragraph  8  of  the  Joint  State- 
ment of  Agreed  Principles.  That  paragraph 
is  of  such  importance  as  to  bear  quotation : 


States  participating  in  the  negotiations  should  i 
to  achieve  and  implement  the  widest  possible  a< 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Efforts  should i 
tinue  without  interruption  until  agreement  upoi , 
total  programme  has  been  achieved,  and  efforts  1 1 
sure  early  agreement  on  and  implementation  of  d| 
ures  of  disarmament  should  be  undertaken  wld 
prejudicing  progress  on  agreement  on  the  total  i 
gramme  and  in  such  a  way  that  these  measures  wi 
facilitate  and  form  part  of  that  programme. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Bj 
millan  referred  to  this  as  one  of  three  object' 
to  be  sought  in  negotiations  in  their  joint  k 
of  February  7,  1962,  to  Premier  Khrushchi 
In  addition  to  a  program  of  general  and  c; 
plete  disarmament  and  initial  measures,  1 
wrote,  "our  negotiators  should  attempt  to  asi 
tain  the  widest  measure  of  disarmament  wi 
would  be  implemented  at  the  earliest  pos5 
time  while  still  continuing  their  maximuir 
forts  to  achieve  agreement  on  those  other' 
pects  which  present  more  difficulty."  Th 
not  a  new  proposal  or  objective.  It  is,  ho  we 
at  this  point  in  negotiations,  a  new  way  of  th 
ing  about  the  various  possibilities  that  have  1 
put  before  the  conference.  It  is  a  concept  wl^ 
may  help  us  find  new  groupings  of  measi 
which  may  emerge  as  being  ripe  for  agreem 

Let  us  not  be  content  with  small  initial  si 
of  the  kind  we  are  beginning  to  achieve.  ] 
ther  let  us  feel  impelled  to  wait  until  a  full  ] 
gram  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
been  agreed  to  take  substantial  steps  of  aci 
physical  disarmament.  Let  us  search  for  n 
die  ground  in  accordance  with  the  essen 
principle  of  balance.  As  we  return  to  Gem 
let  us  seek  more  actively  than  in  the  past  to  c 
solidate  the  widest  possible  area  of  agreem 


Mr.  Wallner  Nominated  to  Post 
at  NATO  Defense  College 

The  Department  of  State  announced 
October  30  (press  release  561)  that  the  Un 
States  has  nominated  Woodruff  Wallner  ix 
Civil  Deputy  to  the  NATO  Defense  Col 
at  Paris.  Mr.  Wallner  is  Deputy  Assistant ' 
retary  of  State  for  International  Organizal 
Affairs. 


15  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  5, 1962,  p.  355. 
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(alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


/Ijourned  During  October  1963 

feting  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  for  High  Seas  Fisheries  of 

orth  Pacific  Ocean. 
JAO  Limited  Southeast  Asia  Rules-of-the-Air  and  Communications 

Meeting. 

]TJ  CCPrT  Special  Study  Group  A  (Data  Transmission)  .... 
IEA  General  Conference:  7th  Regular  Session 

X.  Cocoa  Conference 

XESCO  Executive  Board:  66th  Session 

X.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  22d  Session  (and  Working 

Party  on  Rural  Electrification). 
i^CD  Committee  for  Agriculture:  Working  Party  I  (Agricultural 

Policies). 

jternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  International  Finance  Corporation,  Inter- 
national Development  Association:  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of 

Governors. 

temational  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  51st  Statutory 

Meeting. 

recutive  Committee  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner's  Program  for 

Refugees:  10th  Session. 

X.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  9th  Session     .    .    . 

kO  Technical  Conference  on  Employment  Policy 

ATO  Food  and  Agriculture  Planning  Committee 

sCD  Energy  Committee:  Ad  Hoc  Drafting  Group 

£CD  Ministerial  Meeting  on  Science 

[CD  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Trade  Questions  of  Less  Developed 

Countries. 

'EM  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance:  9th  Session   .... 

\TT  Working  Group  on  Preferences 

X.  ECE  Timber  Committee:  21st  Session 

JESCO:  Executive  Committee  on  Preservation  of  the  Nubian 

Monuments. 

'ATO  Civil  Defense  Committee 

'EM  Executive  Committee:  22d  Session 

>uth  Pacific  Commission:  25th  Session 

ATT  Committee  on  Legal  and  Institutional  Framework    .... 

X.  EC  A  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Iron  and  Steel  in  West  Africa     . 

X.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Simplification'and  Standardization  of 

Export  Documents:  3d  Session. 

EM  Council:  20th  Session 

X.  Special  Fund  and  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program 

Pledging  Conference. 

ivICO  Assembly:  3d  Session 

ATO  Industrial  Planning  Committee 

ECD  Trade  Committee:  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Trade  Questions 
i  of  Less  Developed  Countries. 

th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

ECD     Agriculture     and     Trade     Committees:    Joint     Working 

Party  on  Apples  and  Pears. 
ECD  Committee  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices: 

Bureau  and  Working  Party  I. 

IRPI   Committee   of   Experts   on    Problems   of   Less   Developed 

Countries  in  the  Field  of  Industrial  Property. 

X.  ECE  Working  Party  on  the  Construction  of  Vehicles  .... 

X.  ECE  Committee  on  the  Development  of  Trade:  12th  Ses- 
sion. 

X.  ECA  Conference  on  African  Electric  Power  Problems  .... 

\-ECOSOC  Sugar  Study  Group 

ECD  Committee  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices  .    . 


Tokyo Sept.  16-Oct.  7 

Bangkok Sept.  17-Oct.  4 

Geneva Sept.  23-Oct.  4 

Vienna Sept.  24-Oct.  4 

Geneva Sept.  25-Oct.  24 

Paris Sept.  25-Oct.  29 

Geneva Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Paris Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Washington Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Madrid Sept.  30-Oct.  5 

Geneva Sept.  30-Oct.  7 

Bangkok Sept.  30-Oct.  7 

Geneva Sept.  30-Oct.  18 

Paris Oct.  3-4 

Paris Oct.  3-4 

Paris Oct.  3-4 

Paris Oct.  4  (1  day) 

Geneva Oct.  7  (1  day) 

Geneva Oct.  7-11 

Geneva Oct.  7-11 

Paris Oct.  7-11 

Paris Oct.  8-9 

Geneva Oct.  8-12 

Noumea Oct.  10-24 

Geneva Oct.  14-18 

Monrovia Oct.  14-18 

Geneva Oct.  14-18 

Geneva Oct.  14-19 

New  York Oct.  15  (1  day) 

London Oct.  16-25 

Paris Oct.  17  (1  day) 

Paris Oct.  17-18 

Mexico,  D.F Oct.  18-31 

Paris Oct.  21  (1  day) 

Paris Oct.  21-22 

Geneva Oct.  21-23 

Geneva Oct.  21-25 

Geneva Oct.  21-29 

Addis  Ababa Oct.  21-31 

Washington Oct.  22-24 

Paris Oct.  23-25 


Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Nov.  1,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
IRPI,  United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property;  CCITT,  Comite" 
jnsultatif  international  telegraphique  et  teMephonique;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAFE,  Economic 
ommission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
ation;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IA- 
COSOC,  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM, 
itergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Inter- 
Dvernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North 
tlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N.,  United 
ations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings—  Continued 

Adjourned  During  October  1963— Continued 

°^9P    Industry    Committee:  Special   Committee  for   Nonferrous  Paris.                                      Oct  23-21 

Metals  and  Statistical  Working  Party.  ° 

£?SS  ?ulp  and  Paper  Committee:  Statistical  Working  Party    .    .  Paris                                        Oct 

Tiurn  n0"?0^^™':  Subcommittee  I Geneva     ...'.'.'.'.      Oct 

IMCO  Council:  10th  Session London                                    On 

FAO  Working  Party  for  Rational  Utilization  of  Tuna  Resources  Rome                                       Oct 

in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  '    '    ' 

NATO  Science  Committee Paris                                        Oct 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Tungsten '.'.'.'.'.  Geneva'                                  Oct 

UNESCO  Board  of  Consultants  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Nubian  Paris                                        Oct 

Monuments.  

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  Bureau  Paris                                        Oct 

and  Consultative  Committee. 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research Paris                                        Oct 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  Coopera-  Tokyo                                      Oct 

tive  Study  of  the  Kuroshio  System.  


24-25 
24-29 
25  fl  da 
25-30 

28-29 
28-29 
28-29 

28-31 

29-31 
29-31 


In  Session  as  of  October  31 

U-N- General  Assembly:  18th  Session New  York Sept.  1 7- 

^U  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference Geneva  Oct  7- 

p^TT  Negotiations  on  United  States  Tariff  Reclassification    .    .    .  Geneva      . Oct  15- 

ICAO  Air  Traffic  Control  Automation  Panel:  3d  Meeting     ....  Montreal  .                  Oct  28- 

Inter-Amencan  Economic  and  Social  Council:  2d  Annual  Meeting  Sao  Paulo  Oct  29- 

at  the  Expert  Level. 

Consultative  Committee  for  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in  Bangkok  Oct  30- 

bouth  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  15th  Meeting. 

International  Sugar  Council:  16th  Session London  Oct  31- 


In  Recess  as  of  October  31 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation   Committee  on   Disarmament     Geneva 
(recessed  August  29,  1963). 


Mar.  14,  196: 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
October  22  (press  release  543)  that  President 
Kennedy  had  on  that  day  designated  Under 
Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harriman  as 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  the  ministerial  level  beginning  at 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  November  11.  Ambassa- 
dor Teodoro  Moscoso,  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  permanent  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  IA-ECOSOC,  was  named  vice 
chairman  of  the  delegation. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  M. 
Martin  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  Bullitt  are  alternate  U.S.  representatives 
to  the  conference.  Legislators  representing 
both  political  parties  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 


gress will  be  advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegation. 

The  Sao  Paulo  conference,  which  brings 
gether  high-level  officials  from  the  20  Allia 
for  Progress  member  nations,  will  conduct 
second  annual  review  of  the  alliance,  analyz 
the  performance  of  each  member  country  d 
ing  the  past  year  and  making  recommendati 
for  action  in  the  year  ahead.  Problems 
Latin  America  in  the  trade  and  commodity  fi 
are  also  high  on  the  agenda.  The  week-l( 
conference  at  the  ministerial  level  will  be  p 
ceded  by  10  days  of  meetings  of  experts  in  si 
fields  as  health,  housing,  community  deveL 
ment,  land  reform,  tax  reform,  and  incentive; 
the  private  sector. 

Meetings  at  the  expert  level  will  begin 
October  29.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  these  me 
ings  will  be  headed  by  William  D.  Rog( 
Deputy  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance 
Progress.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Comme 
Jack  N.  Behrman  and  Assistant  Secretary 
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lbor  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  will  be  part  of  that 
.legation  and  also  will  remain  in  Sao  Paulo  to 
in  the  delegation  to  the  ministerial  sessions  as 
ternate  representatives. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


an  American  Congress  of  Architects 

0  Meet  at  Washington  in  1965 

'atement  by  President  Kennedy 

bite  House  press  release  dated  October  12 

1  have  been  most  pleased  to  learn  that  the  XI 
an  American  Congress  of  Architects  will  for 
10  first  time  assemble  in  this  country  and  in 
it  Capital  City  in  1965.  As  President,  I  wish 
•  extend  to  all  the  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
,n  Federation  of  Architectural  Associations 
as  country's  welcome  and  appreciation  for 
eeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Architecture  and  new  approaches  to  urban 
lanning  are  common  themes  in  the  life  of  all 
ie  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a  seg- 
ent  of  human  thought  and  creativity  in  which 
1  citizens  of  the  Americas  may  share  and 
?epen  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
ie  another. 

The  Festival  of  the  Cities  of  the  New  World, 
hicfa  will  take  place  from  May  1  to  September 
),  1965,  responds  to  a  common  interest  in  city 
fe  and  city  design  which  exists  throughout  the 
mericas.  It  is  our  belief  that  Washington, 
'.C,  with  its  buildings,  its  parks,  its  monu- 
ents,  its  people,  and  its  plans  serves  as  a  nota- 
le  reflection  both  of  our  own  historic  experi- 
ice  in  city  building  and  of  our  aspirations  in 
ty  life.  This  city  provides  as  well  a  setting 
»  the  exhibition  of  the  achievements  and 
lans  of  our  sister  republics. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
fered  its  full  cooperation,  and  I  am  asking  the 
,'encies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
'istrict  of  Columbia  to  offer  their  full  support 
ad  participation.  I  invite  the  people  of  all 
mntries  in  this  hemisphere  to  share  with  the 
eople  of  the  United  States  in  the  celebration 
f  this  festival  and  in  the  exhibitions  which  we 
*e  confident  will  give  form,  content,  and  direc- 
on  to  urban  life  throughout  the  Americas. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,   1962,   with  annexes. 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 
New  York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  1963. 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  October  10,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961;  for  the  United 
States  October  23, 1961.     TIAS  4892. 
Accession  deposited:  Guatemala,  October  17,  1963. 

Trade 

Acknowledged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of 
United  Kingdom:  Uganda,  August  19,  1963,  with  re- 
spect to  the  following : 

Sixth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1956.  Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  June  30, 1956.     TIAS  3591. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Con- 
federation to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1960;  for  the  United 
States  April  29, 1960.     TIAS  4461. 

Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration  on 
provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confederation  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  supra. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  8,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  December  31,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  Jan- 
uary 9, 1962.     TIAS  4957. 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment  of 
new  schedule  III — Brazil— to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  31, 
1958.1 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.  Done 
at  Tokyo  November  9,  1959.  Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 16,  1960.     TIAS  4649. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Tokyo  November  12,  1959.  Entered  into  force  May 
21,  1960 ;  for  the  United  States  June  15,  1960.  TIAS 
4498. 

Proces-verbal  extending  declaration  on  provisional  ac- 
cession of  Tunisia  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  supra.  Done  at  Geneva  December  9, 
1961.  Entered  into  force  January  8,  1962.  TIAS 
4958. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done 
at  Geneva  November  18,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
October  14, 1962.    TIAS  5184. 

Declaration  giving  effect  to  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  19,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  November  14, 1962.     TIAS  5227. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  26, 
1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4435  and  5291),  providing 
for  the  joint  establishment  and  operation  in  Aus- 
tralia of  certain  space  vehicle  tracking  and  com- 
munication facilities.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Canberra  October  22,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
October  22, 1963. 

China 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  October  19, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  October  19,  1963. 

Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  30,  1962  (TIAS  5261).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santo  Domingo  Sep- 
tember 14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  September  14, 
1963. 

India 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic   energy.     Signed   at  Washington  August   8, 
1963. 
Entered  into  force:  October  25, 1963. 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  annex  C  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS 
2016).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  Sep- 
tember 20  and  October  16,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
October  16, 1963. 

Panama 

Agreement  for  withholding  of  Panamanian  income  tax 
from  compensation  paid  to  Panamanians  employed 
within  Canal  Zone  by  the  canal,  railroad,  or  auxil- 
iary works.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Pan- 
ama August  12  and  30,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
August  30,  1963. 

Sweden 

Convention  supplementing  convention  and  protocol  for 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  establishment  of 
rules  of  reciprocal  administrative  assistance  in  in- 
come and  other  taxes  of  March  23,  1939  (54  Stat. 
1759).  Signed  at  Stockholm  October  22,  1963. 
Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 
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Designations 

William  B.  Buffum  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
United  Nations  Political  Affairs,  effective  November 
10. 


Joseph  J.  Sisco  to  be  Deputy  Assistant  SeeretM 
International  Organization  Affairs,  effective  No 
ber  10.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Departaia 
State  press  release  561  dated  October  30.) 


Order  Amended  on  Allowances 
to  Certain  Personnel  Abroad 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER1 

Amendment  of  Executive  Oedee  No.  10853,  Rela 

to  Various  Allowances  to  Certain   Governj 

Personnel  on  Foreign  Duty 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Sec 
235(a)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  an 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  folk 

Section  1.  Executive  Order  No.  10853 2  of  No^ 
ber  27,  1959,  headed  "Delegating  the  authority  of 
President  with  respect  to  various  allowances  to  cer 
Government  personnel  on  foreign  duty,"  as  amen 
is  hereby  amended  by  substituting  for  Section  ' 
thereof  the  following : 

"(c)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  Sec 
235  (a)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  presc 
rules  and  regulations,  to  the  extent  that  such  aut 
ity  is  in  respect  of  the  following : 

"(1)   Section  235(a)  (5)   of  title  38,  except  as 
section  pertains  to  allowance  similar  to  that  prov; 
for  in  Section  911(9)   of  the  Foreign  Service  Ac 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1136(9) ), 

"  ( 2 )   Section  235  ( a )  ( 6 )  of  title  38,  and 

"(3)    Section  235(a)  (8)  of  that  title." 

Sec.  2.  The  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  Section  2(c)  of 
said  Executive  Order  No.  10853,  or  pursuant  the 
as  amended,  shall  be  effective  from  such  date  or  d 
as  he  shall  determine,  but  not  in  any  case  earlier  t 
October  15,  1962,  in  respect  of  Europe  (38  U.S.C. 
(c) )  or  earlier  than  January  9, 1961,  in  respect  of 
ritory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  (38  U. 
230(b)). 


/ 


The  White  House, 
October  18,  1963. 


1  No.  11123 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  11249. 

a  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28, 1959,  p.  940. 
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Check  List  off  Department  off  State 
Press  Releases:  October  28-November  3 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20402. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  October  28  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  543 
and  544  of  October  22,  547  of  October  23,  549  of 
October  25,  and  550  of  October  24. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*556  10/29  Harriman:  Washington  Conven- 
tion of  Hadassah  (excerpts). 

*558  10/28  U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

♦559  10/29  Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson  to 
Benelux  countries. 

t560  10/30  Office  of  Community  Advisory 
Services  established  (rewrite). 

561  10/30    Wallner  nomination  to  NATO  De- 

fense College ;  Sisco  designation 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization 
Affairs ;  Buffum  designation  as 
Director,  Office  of  U.N.  Political 
Affairs  (rewrite). 

562  11/1      Norway  credentials  (rewrite). 
t563     11/2      Vice    President    Johnson :    arrival 

statement,  Luxembourg. 
564     10/31     Regional  foreign  policy  conference, 
Indianapolis  (rewrite). 

*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  recently  released  a  152-page  illustrated  report,  Department  of  State 
which  describes  its  activities  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  past  year. 
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Our  Obligation  to  the  Family  of  Man 


Remarks  by  President  Kennedy x 


I  am  gratified  to  receive  this  award  from  the 
council,  and  I  am  impressed  by  what  you  are 
doing  here  in  the  city,  and  I  think  that  the 
words  of  Reverend  [Dan  M.]  Potter  bear  very 
careful  reflection  by  us  all.  The  United  States 
is  not  in  the  position  which  England  was  when 
Benjamin  Disraeli  described  it  as  two  nations 
divided,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  This  is  a  gen- 
erally prosperous  country,  but  there  is  a  stream 
of  poverty  that  runs  across  the  United  States 
which  is  not  exposed  to  the  lives  of  a  good  many 
of  us,  and  therefore  we  are  relatively  unaware 
of  it  except  statistically.  It  is  concentrated  to 
a  large  measure  in  the  large  cities  to  which  he 
said  so  many  people  are  moving  out.  It  is 
concentrated  in  some  of  our  rural  areas. 

The  New  York  Times  2  weeks  ago,  I  think, 


1  Made  before  the  Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  Nov.  8  (White  House  press  release  (New 
York,  N.Y.)  ;  as-delivered  text).  The  council  conferred 
upon  the  President  its  first  annual  "Family  of  Man" 
citation  for  his  support  of  human  rights. 


had  an  article  by  Mr.  [Homer]  Bigart  on  de: 
perate  poverty  in  several  rural  counties  of  eas 
ern  Kentucky — schools  which  were  withoi 
windows,  sometimes  with  occasional  teacher 
counties  without  resources  to  distribute  the  su 
plus  food  we  make  available.  And  what  is  tn 
in  some  of  the  older  coal  mining  areas  of  tl 
United  States  is  very  true  in  our  cities,  and  ^ 
see  it  in  some  of  our  statistics,  where  we  have 
mental  retardation  rate  of  three  times  that  < 
Sweden,  where  we  have  an  infant  mortalil 
rate  behind  half  the  countries  of  Europe,  pli 
we  have  about  8  million  boys  and  girls  in  th 
decade  who  will  drop  out  of  school,  and  a  goc 
many  of  them  out  of  work,  and  this  council,  an 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  Jewish  and  Cathol 
faith,  have  a  great  responsibility  not  only  f 
the  moral  life  of  the  community  but  also  for  ti 
well-being  of  those  who  have  been  left  behin 
We  are  attempting,  in  cooperation  with  t. 
State  and  the  city,  as  Reverend  Potter  describe 
to  carry  out  a  pilot  program  here  in  the  city 
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Jew  York,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning,  and  there 
re  hundreds  of  thousands  without  resources, 
nd  we  have  a  responsibility  to  all  of  them. 
Ve  have  it  in  Washington.  Schools  were  inte- 
rred a  few  years  ago.  About  half  of  the  popu- 
itiou  of  "Washington  is  Negro.     Today  about 

percent  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of 
Vashington  are  Negro.  Other  whites  who  are 
lore  prosperous  generally  moved  away.  So  I 
ommend  this  council  for  its  concern  for  the 
'oeiety  of  Man  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
hope  its  efforts  will  be  matched  in  other  cities 

ss  the  country  and  that  we  will  remember 
i  this  very  rich,  constantly  increasing  pros- 
perity that  there  are  some  for  whom  we  have 
responsibility. 

I  want  to  speak  tonight  very  briefly,  however, 
bout  the  family  of  man  beyond  the  United 
rates.  Just  as  the  family  of  man  is  not  lim- 
ed to  a  single  race  or  religion,  neither  can  it 
e  limited  to  a  single  city  or  country.  The 
imily  of  man  is  more  than  3  billion  strong, 
t  lives  in  more  than  100  nations.  Most  of 
s  members  are  not  white.    Most  of  them  are 

*  'hristians.  Most  of  them  know  nothing 
bout  free  enterprise  or  due  process  of  law  or 
ie  Australian  ballot. 

If  our  society  is  to  promote  the  family  of 

let  us  realize  the  magnitude  of  our  task. 

his  is  a  sobering  assignment,  for  the  family 

f  man  in  the  world  of  today  is  not  faring 

ell. 

The  members  of  a  family  should  be  at  peace 
ith  one  another,  but  they  are  not;  and  the 
utilities  are  not  confined  to  the  great  powers 
'  the  East  and  the  West.  On  the  contrary  the 
nited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  each  fully 
vare  of  their  mutually  destructive  powers  and 
teir  worldwide  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
ons,  have  on  occasion  sought  to  introduce  a 
•eater  note  of  caution  in  their  approach  to 
eas  of  conflict. 

Yet  lasting  peace  between  East  and  West 
ould  not  bring  peace  to  the  family  of  man. 
'ithin  the  last  month— the  last  4  weeks— the 
>rld  has  witnessed  active  or  threatened  hos- 
lities  in  a  dozen  or  more  disputes  independent 
!  the  struggle  between  communism  and  the 
ee  world— disputes  between  Africans  and 
uropeans  in  Angola,  between  North  African 
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neighbors  in  the  Maghreb,  between  two  Arab 
states  over  Yemen,  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  Cambodia 
and  Viet-Nam,  Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  and  a 
long  list  of  others. 

In  each  of  these  cases  of  conflict  neither  party 
can  afford  to  divert  to  these  needless  hostilities 
the  precious  resources  that  their  people  require. 
In  almost  every  case  the  parties  to  these  dis- 
putes have  more  in  common  ethnically  and  ideo- 
logically than  do  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  yet  they  often  seem  less  able 
and  less  willing  to  get  together  and  negotiate. 
In  almost  every  case  their  continuing  conflict  in- 
vites outside  intervention  and  threatens  world- 
wide escalation,  yet  the  major  powers  are  hard 
put  to  limit  events  in  these  areas. 

As  I  said  recently  at  the  United  Nations,2 
even  little  wars  are  dangerous  in  this  nuclear 
world.  The  long  labor  of  peace  is  an  under- 
taking for  every  nation,  large  and  small,  for 
every  member  of  the  family  of  man.  "In  this 
effort  none  of  us  can  remain  unalined.  To  this 
goal  none  can  be  uncommitted."  If  the  family 
of  man  cannot  achieve  greater  unity  and  har- 
mony, the  very  planet  which  serves  as  its  home 
may  find  its  future  in  peril. 

Growing  Gulf  Between  Rich  and  Poor 

But  there  are  other  troubles  besetting  the 
human  family.  Many  of  its  members  live  in 
poverty  and  misery  and  despair.  More  than 
one  out  of  three,  according  to  the  FAO  [Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization],  suffers  from 
malnutrition  or  undernutrition  or  both,  while 
more  than  one  in  ten  live  below  the  breadline. 
Two  out  of  every  five  adults  on  this  planet 
are,  according  to  UNESCO  [United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion], illiterate.  One  out  of  eight  suffers  from 
trachoma  or  lives  in  an  area  where  malaria  is 
still  a  clear  and  present  danger.  Ten  million — 
nearly  as  many  men,  women,  and  children  as 
inhabit  this  city  and  Los  Angeles  combined- 
still  suffer  from  leprosy;  and  countless  others 
suffer  from  yaws  or  tuberculosis  or  intestinal 
parasites. 

For  the  blessings  of  life  have  not  been  dis- 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7, 1963,  p.  530. 
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tributed  evenly  to  the  family  of  man.  Life 
expectancy  in  this  most  fortunate  of  nations 
has  reached  the  Biblical  three  score  years  and 
ten ;  but  in  the  less  developed  nations  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  infants  cannot  expect  to  live  even  two 
score  years  and  five.  In  those  vast  continents 
more  than  half  the  children  of  primary  school 
age  are  not  in  school.  More  than  half  the 
families  live  in  substandard  dwellings.  More 
than  half  the  people  live  on  less  than  $100  a 
year.  Two  out  of  every  three  adults  are 
illiterate. 

The  family  of  man  can  survive  differences  of 
race  and  religion.  Contrary  to  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  it  can  accept  differences  of 
ideology,  politics,  and  economics.  But  it  can- 
not survive,  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  it, 
a  nuclear  war — and  neither  can  it  long  endure 
the  growing  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

The  rich  must  help  the  poor.  The  industrial- 
ized nations  must  help  the  developing  nations. 
And  the  United  States,  along  with  its  allies, 
must  do  better — not  worse — by  its  foreign  aid 
program,  which  is  now  being  subjected  to  such 
intensive  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Program 

Too  often  we  advance  the  need  of  foreign  aid 
only  in  terms  of  our  economic  self-interest.  To 
be  sure,  foreign  aid  is  in  our  economic  self-in- 
terest. It  provides  more  than  a  half  million  j  obs 
for  workers  in  every  State.  It  finances  a  rising 
share  of  our  exports  and  builds  new  and  grow- 
ing export  markets.  It  generates  the  purchase 
of  military  and  civilian  equipment  by  other  gov- 
ernments in  this  country.  It  makes  possible  the 
stationing  of  3y2  million  troops  along  the  Com- 
munist periphery  at  a  price  one-tenth  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  comparable  number  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  And  it  helps  to  stave  off  the  kind 
of  chaos  or  Communist  takeover  or  Communist 
attack  that  would  surely  demand  our  critical 
and  costly  attention. 

The  Korean  conflict  alone,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives,  cost  four  times  as  much  as  our  total 
worldwide  aid  budget  for  the  current  year.  But 
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foreign  aid  is  not  advanced  only  out  of  A\ 
can  economic  self-interest.  The  gulf  betwt 
rich  and  poor  which  divides  the  family  of  m 
is  an  invitation  to  agitators,  subversives,  a 
aggressors.  It  encourages  the  ambitions 
those  whose  desire  to  dominate  the  woi 
threatens  the  peace  and  freedom  of  us  all. 

"Never  has  there  been  any  question  in  ) 
mind,"  President  Eisenhower  said  recently, ' 
to  the  necessity  of  a  program  of  economic  a 
military  aid  to  keep  the  free  nations  of  i 
world  from  being  overrun  by  the  Communis 
It  is  that  simple." 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  For  17  yea 
through  three  administrations,  this  progr 
has  been  supported  by  Presidents  and  lead 
of  both  parties.  It  is  being  supported  today 
the  Congress  by  those  in  leadership  on  b< 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  recognize  the  urgency 
this  program  in  the  achievement  of  peace  a 
freedom.  Yet  there  are  still  those  who  are  i 
able  or  unwilling  to  accept  these  simple  fact: 
who  find  it  politically  convenient  to  denou: 
foreign  aid  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  sa 
sentence  to  denounce  the  Communist  mem 

I  do  not  say  that  there  have  been  no  mista 
in  AID   [Agency  for  International  DeveL 
ment]    administration.     I   do  not  say  it  ] 
purchased  for  us  lasting  popularity  or  sen 
satellites.    I  do  say  it  is  one  essential  instrum 
in  the  creation  of  a  better,  more  peaceful  woi 
I  do  say  that  it  has  substituted  strength 
weakness  all  over  the  globe,  encouraging  nati< 
struggling  to  be  free  to  stand  on  their  own  t 
feet.    And  I  do  not  say  that,  merely  beca 
others  may  not  bear  their  share  of  the  burd 
it  is  any  excuse  for  the  United  States  not 
meet  its  responsibility.     To  those  who  say 
has  been  a  failure,  how  can  we  measure  succes. 
by  the  economic  viability   of   14  nations 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  Spain,  Lebanon,  wh 
our  economic  aid,  after  having  completed 
task,  has  ended;  by  the  refusal  of  a  single  i 
of  the  more  than  50  new  members— a  single 
of  the  more  than  50  new  members  of  the  Un 
Nations— to  go  the  Communist  route;  by 
reduction  of  malaria  in  India,  for  example,  f r 
75  million  cases  to  2,000;  by  the  18,000  cl 
rooms  and  4  million  textbooks  bringing  learn 
to  Latin  America  under  the  infant  Alliance 
Progress  ? 
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luman  Dignity  and  U.S.  Security 

Nearly  2  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  visited 
ota,  Colombia,  where  a  vast  new  Alliance 
or  Progress  housing  project  was  just  getting 
nder  way.1  Earlier  this  year  I  received  a  let- 
•[•  from  the  first  resident  of  this  1,200  new 
iome  development.  "Now,"  he  wrote,  "we 
:ive  dignity  and  liberty." 

Dignity   and  liberty — these  words  are  the 

oundation,  as  they  have  been  since  1947,  of 

mutual  security  program.     For  the  dignity 

nd  liberty  of  all  free  men,  of  a  world  of  di- 

ersity,  where  the  balance  of  power  is  clearly 

n  the  side  of  free  nations,  is  essential  to  the 

pity  of  the  United  States.    And  to  weaken 

water  down  the  pending  program,  to  con- 

and  confine  its  flexibility  with  rigid  re- 

trictions  and  rejections,  will  not  only  harm  our 

jonomy ;  it  will  hamper  our  security.     It  will 

te  our  present  investment,  and  it  will,  above 

11,  forfeit  our  obligation  to  our  fellow  man, 

bligations  that   stem   from  our  wealth  and 

trength,  from  our  devotion  to  freedom,  and 

rom  our  membership  in  the  family  of  man. 

I  think  we  can  meet  those  obligations.  I 
link  we  can  afford  to  fulfill  these  commitments 
round  the  world,  when  90  percent  of  them  are 
sed  to  purchase  goods  and  services  here  in  the 
'nited  States,  including,  for  example,  one-third 
f  this  nation's  total  fertilizer  exports,  one- 
mrth  of  our  iron  and  steel  exports  around  the 
orld,  one-third  of  our  locomotive  exports.  A 
it  of  $1  billion  in  our  total  foreign  aid  pro- 
ram  may  save  $100  million  in  our  balance  of 
;iyments,  but  it  costs  us  $900  million  in  exports. 
I  think  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
loulder  this  burden.  Contrary  to  repeated 
arnings,  prophecies,  and  expressions  of  hope, 

the  17  years  since  the  Marshall  Plan  began, 
know  of  no  single  officeholder  who  was  ever 
•feated  because  he  supported  this  program, 
id  the  burden  is  less  today  than  ever  before, 
espite  the  fact  that  this  year's  AID  request 
about  $1  billion  less  than  the  average  request 
the  last  15  years,  many  Members  of  Congress 
day  complain  that  4  percent  of  our  budget  is 
o  much  to  devote  to  foreign  aid ;  yet  in  1951 
at  program  amounted  to  nearly  20  percent 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  15,  1962,  p.  91. 


of  our  budget— 20  percent  in  1951,  and  4  per- 
cent today.  They  refuse  today  to  vote  more 
than  $4  billion  to  this  effort,  yet  in  1951,  when 
this  country  was  not  nearly  as  well  off,  the  Con- 
gress voted  $8  billion  to  the  same  cause.  They 
are  fearful  today  of  the  effects  of  sending  to 
other  people  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  but  in  1951  we  devoted 
nearly  four  times  that  proportion  to  this  pur- 
pose and  concentrated  in  a  very  limited  area, 
unlike  today,  when  our  obligations  stretch 
around  the  globe. 

This  Congress  has  already  reduced  this  year's 
aid  budget  $600  million  below  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Clay  committee.4  Is  this  na- 
tion stating  it  cannot  afford  to  spend  an 
additional  $600  million  to  help  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  become  strong  and  free 
and  independent — an  amount  less  than  this 
country's  annual  outlay  for  lipstick,  face  cream, 
and  chewing  gum  ?  Are  we  saying  that  we  can- 
not help  19  needy  neighbors  in  Latin  America 
and  do  as  much  for  the  19  as  the  Communist 
bloc  is  doing  for  the  island  of  Cuba  alone? 

Some  say  that  they  are  tiring  of  this  task — 
we  are  tired  of  world  problems  and  their  com- 
plexities, we  are  tired  of  hearing  those  who  re- 
ceive our  aid  disagree  with  us.  But  are  we  tired 
of  living  in  a  free  world  ?  Do  we  expect  that 
world  overnight  to  be  like  the  United  States? 
Are  we  going  to  stop  now  merely  because  we 
have  not  produced  complete  success? 

I  do  not  believe  our  adversaries  are  tired,  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  1963  is  fatigued. 

Surely  the  Americans  of  the  1960's  can  do  half 
as  well  as  the  Americans  of  the  1950's.  Surely 
we  are  not  going  to  throw  away  our  hopes  and 
means  for  peaceful  progress  in  an  outburst  of 
irritation  and  frustration.  I  do  not  want  it  said 
of  us  what  T.  S.  Eliot  said  of  others  some  years 
ago :  "These  were  a  decent  people.  Their  only 
monument:  the  asphalt  road  and  a  thousand 
lost  golf  balls." 
I  think  we  can  do  better  than  that. 
My  fellow  Americans,  I  hope  we  will  be 
guided  by  our  interests.  I  hope  we  will  recog- 
nize that  the  struggle  is  by  no  means  over,  that 
it  is  essential  that  we  not  only  maintain  our  ef- 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1963,  p.  574. 
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fort  but  that  we  persevere,  that  we  not  only 
endure,  in  Mr.  Faulkner's  words,  but  also  pre- 
vail. It  is  essential,  in  short,  that  the  word  go 
forth  from  the  United  States  to  all  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  family  of 


man,  that  we  are  not  weary  in  well-doing.  A: 
we  shall,  I  am  confident,  if  we  maintain  t 
peace,  we  shall  in  due  season  reap  the  kind 
world  we  deserve  and  deserve  the  kind  of  woi 
we  will  have. 


Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  November  8 


Presa  release  572  dated  November  8 

Secretary  Rusk :  I  know  you  have  many  mat- 
ters on  your  minds  this  morning ;  so  I  won't  take 
your  time  with  opening  statements.  I  am  ready 
for  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  secrecy  around  the 
wheat  negotiations  with  the  Russians 1  is  greater 
than  usual.  Tour  aides  here  in  the  Department, 
whose  job  has  teen  to  inform  us,  claim  that  they 
know  nothing  because  they  are  not  briefed. 
Now,  this  has  been  going  on  for  weeks,  and  we 
believe  we  have  a  legitimate  interest.  Can  you 
tell  us  how  it  stands? 

A.  Well,  we  are  in  a  period  in  which  the 
wheat  problem  is  being  discussed  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bargain- 
ing going  on.  Obviously  it  is  not  in  our  in- 
terest to  disclose  the  details  of  a  bargaining 
situation.  I  wouldn't  mind  telling  you  gentle- 
men what  the  situation  is  if  you  would  promise 
not  to  tell  the  Soviet  Union  the  process  of  this 
bargaining. 

But,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  indicated  yesterday, 
some  progress  has  been  made,  but  we  don't  know 
yet  what  the  outcome  will  be.  The  President 
indicated  in  his  last  press  conference  that  these 
matters  ought  to  be  left  to  the  negotiators,  and 
I  would  be  content  to  leave  it  there  for  the  time 
being.  They  are  meeting  this  morning,  and 
there  may  be  other  meetings,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  your 
appraisal  of  the  situation  now  in  Viet-Nam, 
since  we  have  recognized  it,2  and  what  do  you 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1963,  p. 
660. 

2  See  p.  818. 


see  ahead  in  the  future  as  to  the  impact 
U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asm? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  great  question  whi 
has  been  in  front  of  us  all  along  has  been  h 
to  get  on  with  the  main  job  of  assuring  tl 
South  Viet-Nam  is  secure  and  able  to  work  ( 
its  own  future  under  its  own  leadership  a 
without  any  interference  from  the  outside. 

Now,  we  were  very  much  concerned  when 
1959  the  Viet  Cong,  with  public  support  fr 
Hanoi,  moved  to  interfere  in  South  Viet-N: 
and  indeed  threatened  to  take  it  over,  and  th( 
has  been  steady  growth  in  assistance  and  hi 
by  the  United  States  and  others  to  South  Vi 
Nam  in  that  struggle. 

We  were  also  concerned  in  May  and  Ji 
and  July  of  this  year  when  developments 
South  Viet-Nam  indicated  that  there  was 
growing  gap  between  the  government  and  \ 
people  of  that  country,  and  there  was  so: 
danger  that  the  solidarity  of  the  country  its 
in  meeting;  this  threat  would  be  undermined 
differences  within  the  country. 

Now  it  is  our  hope  that  the  political  and  1 
military  leadership  that  has  now  formed  a  n 
government  there  in  Viet-Nam  will  be  a 
to  rally  the  country,  consolidate  the  effort,  \ 
on  with  the  job,  so  that  that  country  can 
independent  and  free  and  secure. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
do  not  have  and  have  never  had  any  spec 
United  States  interest  in  terms  of  military  ba 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  Our  primary  c< 
cern  with  Viet-Nam  is  that  it  be  secure  a 
independent,  as  it  is  entitled  to  be,  and  we  t 
hopeful  now  that  there  will  be  a  consolidati 
of  effort  and  that  the  central  problem  there  ^ 
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be  dealt  with  with  expedition,  and  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  assist,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  leadership  will  do 
everything  they  can  on  their  own  side. 


The  "Neutralization"  Aspect  in  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  comment  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  columnist  this  week  that  the 
administration  might  possibly  find  some  benefit 
in  attempting  to  develop  a  political  settlement 
or  a  truce  with  the  North  Vietnamese?  Is  that 
conceivable? 

A.  I  don't  see  quite  what  is  involved  there. 
So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  what  has  been  said 
in  Hanoi,  what  they  have  in  mind  is  that  the 
regime  at  Hanoi  would  remain  exactly  as  it  is — 
the  Communist  regime,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc — and  that  they  would  then  press 
for  far-reaching  changes,  something  that  they 
:all  neutralization,  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Well,  we  have  run  into  that  before,  where 
they  say,  "On  our  side  of  the  line  nothing  is 
to  be  changed,  but  on  your  side  of  the  line  some- 
thing must  be  changed." 

Now,  let's  look  at  this  neutralization  aspect 
for  a  moment.  Up  until  about  1958  or  1959 
:here  was  no  difficulty  anywhere  about  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  South  Viet-Nam.  They  weren't 
xmimitting  aggression  against  anybody.  They 
weren't  a  military  base  for  anybody.  They 
weren't  an  ally  in  any  formal  sense  with  anyone. 
Ihey  were  simply  a  country  trying  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

Now,  the  American  military  presence  there 
it  the  present  time  was  a  direct  consequence 
>f  the  efforts  of  the  Viet  Cong  at  Hanoi,  the 
ommunist  world,  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam. If  everyone  else  would  leave  South  Viet- 
Nam  alone,  there  is  no  problem.  But  to  ne- 
gotiate on  far-reaching  changes  in  South 
v  iet-Xam  without  far-reaching  changes  in 
N'orth  Viet-Nam  seems  to  be  not  in  the  cards. 

The  other  side  was  fully  committed — fully 
.'ommitted — in  the  original  Geneva  settlement 
)f  1954  to  the  arrangements  which  provided  for 
South  Viet-Nam  as  an  independent  entity,  and 
e  see  no  reason  to  modify  those  in  the  direction 
>f  a  larger  influence  of  North  Viet-Nam,  or 
lanoi,  in  South  Viet-Nam. 


Now,  this  is  not— there  is  no  problem  about 
South  Viet-Nam  if  others  would  leave  it  alone. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Laos.  Let  these 
people  work  out  their  future  in  their  own  way 
without  outside  interference. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  a  different  sub- 
ject? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  thoughts  on  the 
moves  in  the  Senate  to  restrict  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, Egypt,  and  Indonesia? 

Foreign  Aid 

A.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  tendency  in  the  Congress 
to  legislate  foreign  policy  as  it  might  apply 
to  specific  situations  or  specific  countries.  The 
legislative  cycle  moves  a  year  at  a  time.  The 
world  moves  very  fast.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  anticipate  in  advance  what  the 
circumstances  are  going  to  be  in  any  given 
situation.  So  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  tendency  to  try  to  build  into  law  attitudes 
in  the  use  of  our  aid  program,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  particular  countries. 

These  are  responsibilities  carried  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  They  are  very 
heavy  responsibilities.  The  President  is  the 
one  whom  the  country  will  hold  responsible  if 
things  go  badly  in  a  particular  situation. 
Those  who  might  propose  amendments  are  not 
going  to  stand  up  and  say,  "Yes,  I  did  that  with 
my  amendment,"  if  things  go  wrong.  So  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  loss  of  flexibility, 
the  loss  of  any  ability  to  move  to  protect  and 
forward  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
wherever  they  might  be  engaged  anywhere  in 
the  world.  So  I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
Congress  would  withhold  its  hand  and  not  try 
to  legislate  in  detail  about  the  application  of  an 
aid  program  to  a  particular  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  larger  view  of  the 
foreign  aid  situation,  the  Congress  is  in  the 
process  of  tearing  it  to  shreds;  and  this  is  only 
the  authorization.     The  news  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
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worse  when  you  get  to  appropriations;  this  is 
quite  clear. 

Now,  how  do  you  respond  to  this?  You  are 
getting  a  message,  at  least  they  say  on  the  Hill, 
which  tells  you,  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress is  fed  up  with  foreign  aid,  as  it  is  now 
being  operated.  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
about  it? 

A.  Well,  we  are  in  daily,  sometimes  hourly, 
contact  with  the  Congress  about  this  matter. 
I  must  say  that  I  don't  understand  the  tendency 
to  cut  back  on  our  foreign  aid  program  as  deep- 
ly as  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  Congress. 
The  large  and  dangerous  questions  are  still  in 
front  of  us,  whether  it  is  Berlin,  or  Cuba,  or 
Laos,  or  Viet-Nam,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

There  is  no  detente  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
a  general  easing  of  relations  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world.  There  have 
been  some  limited  and  specific  agreements. 
Some  of  them  have  been  important,  such  as  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  There  have  been  ex- 
plorations of  the  possibilities  of  agreements  on 
other  subjects. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  quit.  There  is  too  much 
unfinished  business  ahead  of  us.  The  United 
States  has  almost  a  million  men  outside  of  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  ashore 
and  afloat.  We  must  support  those  men.  They 
are  out  to  do  a  job  for  the  free  world,  and  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  have  us  support  them 
by  trying  to  get  the  job  done  without  commit- 
ting them  to  combat,  if  possible. 

Now,  we  spend  gladly — we  spend  gladly — 
about  $50  billion  a  year  in  our  defense  budget. 
I  don't  see  why  we  can't  spend  10  percent  of 
that,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  job  done  without 
war,  if  possible.  So  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  general  attitude  that  somehow  we  can 
relax,  we  can  cut  back  on  our  foreign  aid,  we 
can  become  indifferent  to  what  is  happening  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  world  is  not  in 
that  shape  at  the  present  time,  and  effort  is  still 
crucial  to  getting  the  great  job  done  on  behalf 
of  freedom. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  assessment  of  how 


the  latest  Berlin  difficulty 8  has  affected  Mom 
~W  ashing  ton  relations  in  the  larger  sense? 

Access  to  Berlin 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  one  would  have  to 
that  these  three  interruptions  on  the  autol 
in  the  last  several  weeks  have  raised  some  ' 
serious  questions.  I  can't  pretend  to  know  \ 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  other 
on  this  matter.  But  they  surely  do  underst 
and  must  understand,  that  access  to  West ! 
lin  is  utterly  fundamental  from  the  poin 
view  of  the  Western  Powers  and  from  the  p 
of  view  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  detail,  sometimes  these  incidents 
rather  futile,  look  rather  artificial,  as  the 
it  were  some  sort  of  elaborate  minuet  about 
cedures  of  one  sort  or  another.  But  that  i 
really  the  issue. 

The  point  is  not  whether  a  particular  tail 
is  lowered.  The  point  is  freedom  of  acces 
West  Berlin.  Chief  Justice  John  Maris 
once  said  that  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  p( 
to  destroy."  Well,  in  a  rough  analogy, 
power  asserted  by  the  other  side  to  insist  u 
on  its  own  initiative — to  insist  upon  partic 
procedures  or  regulations,  could  be  conve 
into  a  power  to  interrupt  access  to  West  Be: 
That  we  can't  have,  because  our  positioi 
West  Berlin  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Un 
States  and  to  the  West,  and  we  must  ii 
upon  free  access  to  that  city. 

So  these  incidents  are  serious,  and  I  think 
Khrushchev's  remarks  the  other  day  indie: 
that  he  recognizes  that  they  are  serious, 
we  must  insist,  and  we  have  insisted,  that 
isting  procedures  be  fully  complied  with. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  remarks  on  neut 
ization  in  Viet-Nam  may  be  subject  to  m\ 
terpretation.  Just  to  sum  it  up  here:  . 
reject  neutralization  as  a  solution  to  the  p 

lem  in  Viet-Nam? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know — my  point  is  I  d 
know  what  Hanoi  talks  about  when  they 
about  neutralization.  South  Viet-Nam  was 
allied  with  anyone;  it  was  not  a  military  1 
for  anyone.  It  was  subjected  to  attack  f; 
the  outside  through  penetration,  infiltrat 
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raos  supplies,  subversive  activities,  matters  of 
sort. 

There  can  be  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  if 
would  leave  South  Viet-Nam  and  Laos 
lone  and  let  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
vork  out  their  own  future. 

My  point  is  I  don't  know  what  they  mean  by 
leutralization,  except  that  I  suspect  that  it 
Ottns  that  they  are  trying  to  find  some  formula 
»y  which  they  can  bring  South  Viet-Nam  with- 
D  the  Communist  world. 

'he  Question  of  Military  Coups 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  military  coup  in  South  Viet- 

m,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
bout  our  general  attitude  toward  the  military 
<mp.    Could  you  tell  us  what  we  are  telling  our 

pn  American  neighbors  on  this  point  today? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  gen- 
ral  statement  that  would  apply  in  theoretical 
xactitude  to  112  different  countries.  I  think 
hat  the  developments  in  South  Viet-Nam 
•romise  to  move  rapidly  toward  constitutional 
overnment  and  a  sense  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
■ie  that  they  have  a  stake  in  their  future. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  in  certain  other  areas, 
^"hen  questions  of  recognition  arise,  we  give  a 
ood  deal  of  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the 
overnments  who  are  neighbors  and  who  are 
ery  much  involved  in  the  same  problem.    In 

is  hemisphere,  for  example,  we  have  very  far- 
aching  commitments  to  support  constitu- 
onal  and  democratic  governments,  and  there 
:  a  hemispheric  commitment  to  this  problem, 
nd  the  possibilities  that  military  coups  in  this 
emisphere  could  become— could  start— chain 
'actions  of  such  events  are  matters  of  great 
mcern  to  the  governments  of  this  hemisphere. 
So  we  are  in  very  close  consultation  in  the 
emisphere  about  how  these  questions  should  be 
uidled  here.  Similarly,  there  have  been  one 
'  two  occasions  in  Africa  where  our  own  atti- 
ide  had  to  take  into  account  the  attitudes  of 
lier  African  states  who  had  an  immediate  and 
irect  interest  in  that  situation. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a 
road  conclusion  that  would  be  applicable  in 


detail  to  all  of  the  111  or  112  countries  with 
whom  we  do  business. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  serious  concern  about 
the  interruptions  on  the  autobahn.  And  it  has 
been  indicated,  both  from  Moscow  and  from 
here,  that  the  chances  are  that  there  are  likely 
to  be  more  such  incidents  in  the  future.  Is  there 
any  alternative,  in  your  judgment,  to  simply 
waiting  until  these  incidents  occur;  or  is  there 
some  initiative  that  might  be  taken  from  the 
Western  side  to  actually,  as  the  last  protest  note 
said,  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  these  harass- 
ments? 

A.  Well,  the  West  has  made  over  the  years  a 
series  of  suggestions  about  far-reaching  and 
fundamental  solutions  of  the  German-Berlin 
question.  We  have  had  discussions,  in  the  last 
2i£  years  since  I  have  been  in  my  present  office, 
about  Berlin. 

It  would  be  possible  to  work  out  better  ar- 
rangements if  the  other  side  would,  in  a  spirit 
of  genuine  reciprocity,  recognize  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  West  in  these  matters.  But  those 
discussions  have  not  been  particularly  fruitful 
thus  far  because  there  has  not  been  adequate 
recognition  of  the  Western  vital  interests  in  the 
situation. 

Whether  the  situation  will  change,  we  cannot 
say.  But  the  West  has  repeatedly  made  pro- 
posals, far-reaching  proposals,  for  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  German  and  Berlin  questions 
on  the  basis  of  the  needs  and  the  wishes  of 
the  German  people  themselves.  There  is  no 
objective  reason,  there  is  no  reason  in  logic,  why 
these  questions  cannot  be  settled  in  a  way  that 
meets  the  vital  interests  of  both  sides.  But  thus 
far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Latin  America,  sir,  will 
the  United  States  back  the  Venezuelan  and 
Costa  Rican  proposal  before  the  OAS  [Organi- 
zation of  American  States']  for  a  foreign  minis- 
ters meeting  in  order  to  discuss  the  defense  of 
democracy  in  the  face  of  a  coup? 

A.  I  have  already  indicated  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
the  inter- American  foreign  ministers,  if  this  is 
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the  consensus  of  the  foreign  ministers  them- 
selves, to  talk  about  further  steps  we  can  take 
in  the  hemisphere  to  strengthen  the  constitu- 
tional processes  in  the  hemisphere.  But  this  is 
a  matter  of  consultation  in  the  OAS  and  else- 
where, so  that  I  don't  think  that  I  have  heard 
yet  whether  that  consensus  has  been  reached. 
But  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  prepared 
to  engage  in  such  conversations,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  important. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Harriman's  trip  yesterday  to  South  America,* 
could  you  discuss  two  phases?  One,  his  meeting 
today  or  tomorrow  with  President  [Arturo] 
Illia  of  Argentina,  and  if  you  hope — if  you 
think  that  something  can  develop  to  conciliate 
the  oil  problem,  the  problem  of  the  oil  contract; 
and,  two,  what  your  hopes  are  in  connection 
with  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  ministerial  meeting  in  Sao  Paulo. 

A.  "Well,  Governor  Harriman  will  be  making 
calls  in  Buenos  Aires  and  I  believe  also  in  Bra- 
zil, in  addition  to  his  visit  with  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican ECOSOC.  The  principal  purpose  of  his 
journey  is,  of  course,  the  ECOSOC  meeting, 
where  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  review 
broadly  the  progress  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  measures  which  might  be  taken  to 
strengthen  it. 

I  think  that  it  might  be  said  that  we  ought 
to  anticipate  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram will  encounter  many  difficulties  and,  in- 
deed, will  be  associated  with  tension  in  one 
country  or  another. 

Quite  apart  from  anything  that  the  United 
States  might  do  in  this  respect,  Latin  America 
is  in  the  process  of  revolutionary  changes,  far- 
reaching  changes,  in  their  economic  and  social 
structures.  Now,  these  changes  would  be  going 
on  in  any  event.  We  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  it  was  important  for  the  United  States  to 
assist  those  countries  in  taking  hold  of  those 
necessary  changes  and  moving  them  along 
through  democratic  processes,  and  through 
constitutional  processes,  in  ways  that  make 
sense. 

Now,  it  isn't  easy  to  bring  about  important 
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changes  through  democratic  methods.  And  tl 
result  is  going  to  be  that  there  will  be  tensia 
inside  of  a  number  of  countries  as  these  changi 
occur,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  some  tei 
sions  between  some  of  these  countries  and  tr 
United  States  because  they  will  feel  that  v 
need  to  do  more  than  we  can  do  and  that  pe 
haps  we  are  too  exigent  in  asking  that  changi 
occur  on  their  side  before  we  come  in  with  sul 
stantial  amounts  of  aid. 

So  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tension  bui 
into  these  changes.  But  we  have  been  encou 
aged  by  the  steady  progress  that  has  been  mac 
in  country  after  country.  We  think  they  &i 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  We  think  th; 
those  changes  can  occur  by  peaceful  meai 
rather  than  by  revolutionary  means  and  th: 
the  United  States  ought  to  play  a  very  impo 
tant  part  in  assisting  them  in  finding  the  e: 
ternal  resources  which  those  changes  wi 
require. 

Prosecuting  the  War  in  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  South  Viet-Nam,  do  yc 
think  that  the  new  regime  can  prosecute  the  wc 
more  effectively  than  Diem  did?    If  so,  why 

A.  I  think,  actually,  the  principal  proble 
that  developed  with  respect  to  the  previous  r 
gime  was  the  alienation  of  apparently  vei 
large  sections  of  the  population.  We  belie1 
that  the  present  regime  has  moved  promptly 
consolidate  public  effort,  that  they  will  be  ab 
to  resolve  some  of  the  internal  difficulties  th. 
grew  up,  and  that  there  will  be  a  possibilii 
that  the  people  of  that  country  will  move  j 
greater  unity  on  behalf  of  the  total  effort. 

We  are  encouraged  about  the  possibilitie 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unfinished  busine 
and  some  real  problems  ahead.  But  the  rece; 
tion,  the  support  of  the  people  themselves,  wi 
be  vital  in  this  type  of  guerrilla  warfare.  T] 
attitude  of  the  peoples  becomes  absolute 
crucial.  As  I  think  it  was  Mao  Tse-tung  sai 
"If  guerrillas  are  operating  within  a  friend 
population,  every  bush  is  an  ally."  Well,  in  tl 
last  period  we  feel  that  as  far  as  the  villages  a 
concerned  and  the  countryside  is  concerne 
they  become  more  and  more  the  allies  of  tl 
effort  to  eradicate  the  Viet  Cong  aggressio 
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And  we  believe  this  will  get  an  impetus  from 
>'iit  events  and  they  can  go  ahead  now  with 
nore  confidence. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  twice  referred  to 
'lanoi's  idea  of  neutralization  in  Viet-Nam. 
What  is  your  understanding  of  the  French  point 
>f  view  and  their  mention  of  a  truce? 

A.  I  think  that  was  perhaps  a  comment  from 
ry  long-range  point  of  view.  It  had  very 
ittle  to  do  with  what  happens  tomorrow  or  the 
lext  day,  perhaps  commenting  on  the  basis  of 
vhat  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords.  But  we  see  no — we  see  no 
lovelopment  specifically  along  that  line  from 
^aris  or  any  ideas  about  any  particular  moves 
hat  ought  to  be  taken  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  bach  to  Berlin,  some 
f  the  Russians  here  have  been  telling  us  that 
re  were  using  salami  tactics  against  them,  and 
pecif  rally  in  connection  with  the  note  that  we 
mU  them  which  they  say  has  changed  the 
procedures  in  Berlin.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
ustification  to  that  charge? 

A.  No.  I  don't  understand  that  assertion. 
Ye  have  been  following  the  practices  that  we 
ave  been  following  for  years  on  the  autobahn. 
Ye  have  not  changed  those  practices  in  either 
TPrtion.  Our  convoy  conducted  itself  in  exact 
ccordance  with  established  procedures  and 
loved  ahead  on  the  basis  of  established  proce- 
nres.  I  don't  know  any  element  of  change, 
a  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  our  own  practices. 
Jid,  of  course,  we  can't  accept  changes  called 
Jr  by  the  other  side.  There  has  been  no  discus- 
on  of  that  and  no  change  in  practice. 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  please  give  us 
\e  benefit  of  your  insight  as  to  why  the  Sus- 
ans at  this  time  chose  to  make  an  issue  over 
Western  access  rights  to  Berlin? 

A.  Xo,  quite  frankly,  I  can't.  I  would  mis- 
ad  you  if  I  thought  that  I  understood  just 
hat's  in  their  minds  on  these  three  incidents 
'oause  it  seems  to  cut  across  and  interrupt 

irood  many  other  things  that  they  have  been 
ying  and  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  small 
I  well  as  some  of  the  larger  problems  to  find 

w  points  of  agreement  after  the  test  ban 
eaty. 
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But  when  you  try  to  cross  the  gap  of  lan- 
guage and  philosophy  and  understanding  that 
exists  between  East  and  West  on  these  mat- 
ters, it's  very  hard  to  know  what's  in  the  mind 
of  the  other  side.  I  would  just  have  to  say 
I  don't  understand  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  Sir,  tvould  you  tell  us,  please,  what  are 
your  views  about  any  officials  of  your  Depart- 
ment who  would  go  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee and  deliberately  say,  under  oath,  what 
is  untrue  and  what  they  know  to  be  untrue? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  self- 
explanatory,  that  our  policy  is  that  when  people 
testify  before  congressional  committees  they 
should  tell  the  truth.    (Laughter.) 

Soviet  Purchases  of  Wheat 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Pd  like  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  about  the  wheat  deal,  which  I  don't 
believe  will  compromise  your  bargaining  posi- 
tion. First,  why  wasn't  the  shipping  arrange- 
ment with  American  ships  worked  out  prior 
to  the  President's  granting  an  export  license — 
determination  to  grant  an  export  license  on 
October  9?  Second,  how  do  you  respond  to  the 
critics  of  the  deal  who  say  that  by  selling  wheat 
to  the  Russians  at  this  time  we  are  letting  them 
off  the  hook  at  a  time  when  they  are  econom- 
ically pressed?  And,  third,  do  you  see  any  ex- 
pansion of  U.S. -Communist  trade  in  the 
future? 

A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  of 
substantial  Soviet  purchases  of  wheat  came 
with  very  little  advance  notice  from  the  other 
side.  And  it  did  require  looking  into  a  good 
many  elements  that  needed  review,  if  such 
transactions  were  to  go  forward. 

But  I  would  suppose  that  the  reason  for  the 
wheat  arrangement  is  that  it  would  be  in  our 
interest  to  make  it.  This  is  not  a  gesture  of 
philanthropy.  If  there  is  a  basis  for  an  ex- 
change of  wheat  for  convertible  currency  or 
gold  that  would  be  in  our  interest  to  make, 
that  is  one  thing.  This  is  not  something  that 
is  done  for  any  other  purpose  than  our  own  self- 
interest.  But  these  are  matters  which  have  to 
be  discussed  in  detail. 
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There  was  no  preliminary  discussion  with 
the  Soviets  before  the  question  came  up.  These 
were  matters  that  were  taken  up  first  by  them 
with  some  of  the  private  traders,  and  the 
private  traders  then  needed  to  know  Avhether 
in  fact  licenses  could  be  issued  and  what  the 
circumstances  might  be.  But  I  think  I  would 
not  add  anything  to  what  I  have  just  said  on 
that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Senator  [Thomas  J.]  Dodd,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  has  said  that  he  has  proof  that 
Mr.  Otepka'' s  phone  was  tapped  in  the  Depart- 
ment here.  What  is  your  policy  on  wire- 
tapping? 

A.  Well,  this  question  has  come  up  in  a  case 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  Department  of 
State.  Since  I  myself  will  play  a  personal  role 
in  this  case  at  a  later  stage,  if  there  are  hear- 
ings and  if  the  procedures  go  through  their 
normal  track,  and  it  will  be  for  me,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  review  this  in  all  its  aspects 
at  a  later  stage,  I  think  it  would  be  peculiarly 
inappropriate  for  me  to  comment  at  this  stage. 

Q.  Then  aren't  you  participating  at  all  in  the 
transmittal  of  letters  of  dismissal  for  Mr. 
Otepka?    Did  somebody  else  make  the 

A.  The  procedures  on  that  are  established 
under  longstanding  regulations,  and  the  letters 
have  gone  from  other  offices  of  the  Department. 
Under  existing  practice,  if  Mr.  Otepka  uses  the 
machinery  that  is  available  to  him,  then  in  due 
course  it  would  come  to  me  for  complete  review. 
And  therefore  I  think  it's  important  for  me  to 
reserve  my  own  position  on  the  matter  until  I 
have  it  before  me  officially. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  many  Congressmen  and 
also,  I  believe,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  called  for  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
future.  The  fiscal  1965  program  is  now  being 
put  together  in  the  Department.  Are  new  con- 
cepts and  fresh  organizational  structures  being 
built  into  this  program,  and  if  so,  in  response 
to  these  demands — and  if  so,  could  you  tell  us 
something  about  them? 


A.  I  think  the  suggestions  of  the  Sena 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  being  giv 
the  most  serious  and  fullest  consideration.  "V 
are  studying  those  at  the  present  time.  A] 
our  proposals  for  next  year  will  take  those  ve 
much  into  account.  Exactly  in  what  way  i 
mains  to  be  seen. 

But  I  think  the  underlying  point  is  that  t 
foreign  aid  effort  is  a  postwar  effort  whi 
requires  us  to  keep  our  backs  in  it  year  af! 
year,  if  we  are  to  get  this  job  done.  I  thi 
we  should  not  suppose  that  changes  in  det 
or  changes  in  administrative  arrangements  w 
necessarily  prove  the  key  that  unlocks  the  neo 
sary  effort. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  have  a  general  natioi 
understanding  that  it  is  in  our  vital  inter 
to  go  ahead  with  a  substantial  aid  program  : 
the  next  years  ahead  and  to  be  ready  to  do  tl 
in  the  most  effective  way  possible.  And  I  thi 
it's  this  broader  need  for  the  foreign  aid  p 
gram  that  we  need  fully  to  understand. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it's  useful  j 
every  few  months  to  take  a  pulse  on  the  All 
nuclear  navy.  Over  the  past  year  we  kt 
ranged  from  tolerance — that  is,  if  the  Europet 
want  it,  we  will  listen  to  their  ideas — to  varu 
forms  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  light  of  the  ltd 
difficulties  at  the  moment,  the  British  preel 
tion  period,  the  German  changeover,  how  do  i 
gage  the  odds,  our  enthusiasm,  and  the  fut 
of  this  whole  project? 

A.  Well,  now  that  we  know  that  a  number 
our  allies  are  very  much  interested  in  it,  we 
prepared  to  go  ahead  with  it — we'd  like  to 
ahead  with  it.  At  exactly  what  pace  depei 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  other  governme 
more  than  upon  us. 

But  we  think  this  is  a  good  idea,  both  froi 
military  and  from  a  political  point  of  view,  i 
we'd  like  to  proceed  with  it.  And  those  disc 
sions  will  go  forward. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  making  any  prog'* 
with  its  allies  in  working  out  uniform  en 
policies  toward  the  Soviet? 
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A.  No,  that  is  a  matter  which  will  be  dis- 
missed.   These  are  matters  that  are  regularly 
liaeussed  in  NATO   [North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization]  and  the  OECD  [Organization 
or  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development]. 
lit  policies  have  been  a  matter  of  general 
•oordinat  ion,  not  only  as  far  as  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
oncerned  but  also  with   regard  to  the  free 
vorld.    And  I  would  suppose  these  matters 
;ld  be  discussed  further.     But  I  have  noth- 
jpecific  on  that  to  say  this  morning. 

teport  of  Soviet  Arms  to  Algeria 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  was  reported  that  Soviet 

'rms  have  been  reaching  Algeria  from  Cuba 

front  Egypt.    Do  you  think  that  the  Soviets 

>  ngaged  here  in  a  new  gambit,  or  do  you 

's  an  initiative  of  the  Cuban  and  Egyp- 

n  Governments  in  supplying  these  weapons 

neriaf 

A.  The  recent  Algerian-Moroccan  affair  5  has 
nder lined  to  us  the  importance  of  other  coun- 
.  other  powers,  staying  out  of  it.  These 
wo  great  Arab  people,  two  Maghrebian  people, 
taght  to  be  able  to  resolve  their  problems  be- 
ween  themselves  and  within  an  African  frame- 
work. Now,  any  intrusion  from  the  outside 
imply  makes  that  more  difficult  and  raises  the 
bility  that  still  others  might  then  come  in 
nd  create  a  type  of  confrontation  there  which 
•  ould  be  in  the  adverse  interest  of  both  peoples 
oncerned. 

I  don't,  myself,  necessarily  connect  the  Cuban 
iip  with  the  particular  incident  that  arose  at 
ie  borders,  because  the  timing  of  the  departure 
f  these  supplies  from  Cuba  apparently  was 
Jch  that  it  preceded  the  actual  outburst  of  the 
'hting.  It  might  have  been  related  to  other 
roblems  there  of  some  other  sort. 
But  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  others 
ep  out  of  that  situation,  so  that  these  two 
rantries  can  settle  this  affair  between  them- 
■lves  and  within  the  framework  of  the  OAU 
Organization  of  African  Unity]  arrangements 

t  are  now  in  progress.  As  you  know,  the 
ouncil  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  OAU  will 
e  meeting  on  this  matter.    The  Emperor  of 


'  For  text  of  a  Department  statement  of  Nov.  1,  see 
**,  p.  787. 


Ethiopia  and  the  President  of  Mali  have  played 
a  very  constructive  role  in  it,  and  we  hope  very 
much  that  these  two  neighbors  can  get  together 
and  work  out  this  situation. 

Situation  in  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  please  assess  the 
internal  situation  in  Cuba  and  particularly  the 
presence  or  removal  of  the  Russian  troops 
there? 

A.  I  think  there  is  nothing  much  to  add  to 
what  the  President  said  on  that  at  his  last  press 
conference.  There  have  been  substantial  with- 
drawals of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  Cuba. 
I  would  not  get  into  a  numbers  game  again 
about  the  precise  numbers,  but  we  do  know  that 
there  have  been  significant  withdrawals. 

We  also  know  that  the  situation  inside  of 
Cuba  is  very  tight,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view ;  they  are  having  considerable  difficulties. 

One  of  the  things  that  worries  us  most  about 
Cuba,  about  which  we  are  concerned,  is  the 
continued  effort  of  Mr.  Castro  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  the  other  countries  and  we  are  working  very 
closely  to  meet  this  and  to  deal  with  it  as  it 
arises. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  such  things 
as  that  raid  on  the  British  island  to  recapture 
some  refugees,  whose  only  offense  was  they 
tried  to  escape  the  prison  Mr.  Castro  has  made 
out  of  Cuba. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  training  of  young  men 
from  other  Latin  American  countries  in  ter- 
rorist and  guerrilla  tactics,  with  the  idea  that 
they  would  go  back  and  engage  in  terrorist  ac- 
tivities in  their  own  countries. 

I  am  thinking  of  such  things  as  financial 
subsidies  to  terrorists  in  other  countries. 

These  are  things  that  are  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  Caribbean  and  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem, and  that  is  one  of  the  focal  points  of  our 
attitude  toward  Cuba.  It  just  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen,  and  we  are  taking  many 
different  measures  to  interrupt  this  kind  of 
interference. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you. 

A.  Thank  you. 
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United  States  Recognizes 
New  Government  of  Viet-Nam 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  570  dated  November  7 

On  Friday  morning,  November  8,  Saigon 
time,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Viet- 
Nam  [Henry  Cabot  Lodge]  will  deliver  to  the 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Office  a  note x  replying  to 
a  Vietnamese  note1  dated  November  5  which 
had  called  attention  to  the  expressed  desire  of 
the  new  Vietnamese  Government  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  already 
existing  between  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  and 
the  United  States.  In  its  note  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  states  that  it  shares  with 
the  provisional  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  the  strong  hope  that  the  cordial  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries  will  continue 
as  in  the  past  and  develop  further  to  our  mutual 
benefit  in  the  future. 

The  note  delivered  by  the  Ambassador  is  an 
expression  of  recognition  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Viet-Nam  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

U.S.  Protests  Soviet  Interference 
With  Convoys  to  Berlin 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  note  to  the 
Soviet  Union  protesting  stoppage  of  an  Ameri- 
can convoy  on  the  autobahn  to  Berlin  delivered 
to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Moscow  on  November  6.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  France  also  delivered  identical  notes. 

Press  release  566  dated  November  6 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  most 
emphatically  protests  the  continued  interfer- 
ence by  the  Soviet  military  authorities  with  the 
movement  of  Allied  convoys  between  West  Ber- 
lin and  West  Germany  on  the  Berlin-Helmstedt 
Autobahn. 

An  eastbound  United  States  Army  convoy 
which  reached  the  Marienborn  checkpoint  at 


1  Not  printed. 


0901  Greenwich  mean  time  on  November  4 
held  up  by  the  Soviet  military  authorii 
They  first  of  all  insisted  that  the  person ne 
the  convoy  dismount.  When  this  was  not 
cepted,  they  demanded  that  the  tailgates 
some  vehicles  be  lowered.  When  this  too 
refused,  they  prevented  the  convoy  from  ] 
ceeding. 

These  demands  seem  to  indicate  a  delibe 
intent  to  interfere  with  the  free  movemen 
Allied  convoys  on  the  autobahn  to  Bei 
They  are  totally  without  justification  and  ai 
contradiction  with  the  established  proced 
followed  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  Al 
The  pertinent  procedures  currently  in  e: 
were  communicated  by  the  three  governm 
to  the  Soviet  military  authorities  last  Octi 
29.  As  part  of  their  rights  relating  to  Be: 
the  French,  American  and  British  Gov 
ments  possess  the  right  of  unrestricted  acce; 
Berlin,  which  right  has  been  confirmed 
quadripartite  agreements.  They  exercise 
right  of  access  in  accordance  with  proced 
which  have  been  followed  as  a  means  of  in 
ing  an  orderly  flow  of  traffic  on  the  autob 
It  is  not  for  the  Soviet  authorities  to  im 
restrictions  upon  the  exercise  by  the  T 
Powers  of  their  rights  in  this  domain. 

The  United  States  Government  wishes  t< 
dicate  very  clearly  to  the  Soviet  Governr 
that  it  considers  the  action  taken  against 
American  convoy  at  the  Marienborn  checkp 
as  an  inadmissible  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
lied  right  of  free  access  to  Berlin. 

The  arbitrary  nature  of  this  unjustified 
viet  action  is  emphasized  by  the  very  diffe 
treatment  accorded  on  November  5  to  clc 
similar  British  and  French  convoys  despite 
fact  that  the  procedures  followed  by  these 
voys  were  identical  to  the  procedures  folic 
by  the  American  convoy. 

The  United  States  Government  requests 
Soviet  Government  immediately  to  instruc 
military  representatives  in  Germany  to  b 
to  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  these  hindrai 
The  United  States  Government  will  hold 
Soviet  Government  responsible  for  all  cc 
quences  of  the  failure  to  comply  with 
request. 
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An  American  Looks  at  Berlin 


by  George  C.  McGhee 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  1 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  the 
Berlin  Week  at  the  Amerika  Haus  here  in 
Nurnberg.  My  theme  for  this  evening  is 
American  policy  with  respect  to  Berlin.  This 
is  a  subject  about  which  much  has  been  spoken 
and  written.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me,  the  issues 
involved  do  not  lose  timeliness.  While  I  will 
speak  about  Berlin  primarily,  I  will  also  point 
up  the  importance  of  the  Berlin  problem  as 
an  .aspect  of  the  larger  question  of  German 
unity. 

It  might  be  helpful  in  placing  my  remarks  in 
perspective  if  I  review  with  you  some  of  the 
historical  facts  of  the  Berlin  question. 

We  might  begin  with  the  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Certain  agreements  were  ar- 
rived at  in  1944  between  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
m  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  zones  of  oc- 
cupation in  Germany  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Greater  Berlin.  There  were  subsequent 
agreements  signed  in  June  and  July  of  1945  on 
the  same  general  subjects,  which  also  provided 
for  participation  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Kepublic.  These  instru- 
ments determined,  in  essence,  the  legal  status 
of  Greater  Berlin. 

As  a  result  of  these  agreements,  Greater 
Berlin  was  divided  into  four  sectors.  A  point 
of  capital  importance,  however,  is  that  the  city 
came  under  the  joint  administration  of  the 
Four  Powers.  The  Allied  Kommandatura, 
composed  of  four  commandants  appointed  by 

'Address  made  at  the  Amerika  Haus  at  Nurnberg, 
Germany,  on  Oct.  9. 


their  respective  zone  commanders,  was  created 
for  this  purpose.  The  four  commandants  were 
aided  by  technical  staffs.  Set  above  the  Kom- 
mandatura was  the  Allied  Control  Council, 
composed  of  the  four  zone  commanders.  The 
Control  Council  held  supreme  power  in  Ger- 
many, where  matters  concerning  Germany  as 
a  whole  were  concerned. 

The  Allied  Kommandatura  met  for  the  first 
time  on  July  11,  1945.  It  functioned  until 
June  16,  1948,  when  the  Soviet  representative 
took  his  well-known  "walk."  The  Komman- 
datura suspended  its  work  from  that  date  until 
December  21,  1948,  when  the  commandants  of 
the  Western  sectors  issued  the  following 
statement : 

The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Authorities  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Allied  Kommandatura  cannot  any 
longer  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  Berlin,  according  to  the  law.  The  Allied 
Kommandatura  will  therefore  resume  its  work  forth- 
with. If  the  Soviet  Authorities,  either  now  or  at  a 
future  date,  decide  to  abide  by  the  agreements  to 
which  the  Four  Powers  are  committed,  the  quadri- 
partite administration  of  Berlin  could  be  resumed. 
During  their  abstentions  the  three  Western  Allies  will 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  Allied  Kommandatura 
although  it  is  realized  that  owing  to  Soviet  obstruc- 
tion it  will  only  be  possible  for  them  to  carry  out 
their  decisions  in  the  Western  Sectors  for  the  present. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  a  study  of  the  various 
pertinent  documents,  that  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Greater  Berlin  was  to  be  treated  as  an  area 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  four  zones  of 
occupation.  It  was  not  included  as  part  of  any 
of  the  four  zones  of  occupation. 

The  Western  allies,  therefore,  are  in  Berlin 
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by  right  of  victory.  We  are  not  there  at  the 
tolerance  of  one  of  the  other  occupying  powers. 
We  are  in  Berlin,  and  we  will  stay  there — until 
we  are  no  longer  needed  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  its  people.  In  this  connection  President 
Kennedy  clearly  stated  our  position  in  July  of 
1961  in  his  report  to  the  Nation,2  when  he  said : 

We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  the  Communists  to 
drive  us  out  of  Berlin,  either  gradually  or  by  force. 
For  the  fulfillment  of  our  pledge  to  that  city  is  essen- 
tial to  the  morale  and  security  of  Western  Germany, 
to  the  unity  of  Western  Europe,  and  to  the  faith  of  the 
entire  free  world.  Soviet  strategy  has  long  been  aimed 
not  merely  at  Berlin  but  at  dividing  and  neutralizing 
all  of  Europe,  forcing  us  back  to  our  own  shores.  We 
must  meet  our  oft-stated  pledge  to  the  free  peoples 
of  West  Berlin — and  maintain  our  rights  and  their 
safety,  even  in  the  face  of  force — in  order  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  other  free  peoples  in  our  word  and 
our  resolve.  The  strength  of  the  alliance  on  which 
our  security  depends  is  dependent  in  turn  on  our 
willingness  to  meet  our  commitments  to  them. 

This  is  a  clear  and  unequivocal  explanation 
of  our  determination  to  stay  in  Berlin.  It 
should  leave  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  about 
our  resolve  to  sustain  and  defend  the  opportu- 
nity for  more  than  2  million  people  to  live  in 
freedom. 

This  determination  also  extends  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  right  of  access  to  Berlin.  The 
right  of  free  and  unlimited  access  is  plainly  in- 
herent in  the  right  of  the  Allies  to  be  in  Berlin. 
It  was,  in  addition,  confirmed  by  arrangements 
made  among  the  wartime  Allies  in  1945  and  re- 
affirmed in  1949.  These  Western  rights  of  ac- 
cess clearly  encompass  the  right  to  transport 
food  and  other  supplies  for  the  populace  of  the 
city.  Moreover,  the  right  of  the  Berliners 
themselves  to  receive  goods  from,  and  export 
goods  to,  Western  Germany  and  beyond  was 
also  plainly  inherent  in  the  special  status  ac- 
corded Berlin. 

The  Berlin  Airlift 

I  do  not  have  to  recall  for  this  audience  the 
details  of  our  response  to  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  make  untenable  our  position  in  Berlin. 
The  airlift  mounted  in  1948  led  to  the  failure 
of  the  Communist  bid  to  force  the  Allies  out 


of  Berlin  and  to  starve  the  people  of  the  cit 
into  a  surrender  to  communism  by  denial  o. 
surface  access.  Over  a  period  of  some  lj 
months  more  than  2^4  million  tons  of  food  an< 
supplies  were  brought  to  West  Berlin  in  ove 
a  quarter  million  flights  by  French,  British 
and  American  airmen.  At  the  peak  of  th 
airlift,  as  you  may  remember,  planes  wer 
landing  in  West  Berlin  at  the  rate  of  one  ever 
45  seconds. 

The  airlift  is  an  indelible  chapter  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  defense  of  freedom.  So  is  the  forti 
tude  of  the  people  of  Berlin  during  the  blockadt 
They  subsisted  on  a  slim  diet.  The  Communist 
offered  them  food  if  they  would  register  in  Eas 
Berlin,  but  all  but  a  few  thousand  spurned  th 
offer.  During  the  winter,  as  fuel  was  scare* 
they  were  usually  miserably  cold.  For  month 
electric  current  was  on  only  3  hours  in  24.  Th 
Berliners  won  for  themselves  the  admiration  o 
all  free  peoples.  Their  courage  and  endurano 
helped  greatly  in  reestablishing  the  name  of  th 
German  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  experience  of  the  blockade,  moreover 
forged  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship  among  Ber 
liners,  Americans,  and  our  French  and  Britisl 
allies.  Every  noon  the  ringing  of  the  Freedon 
Bell  from  the  tower  of  the  West  Berlin  Cit? 
Hall  serves  as  a  reminder  of  our  common  cause 

Other  Threats  Against  West  Berlin 

There  have  been  other  threats  against  tin 
freedom  of  West  Berlin,  some  of  which  havi 
been  coupled  with  Communist  ultimata,  some  o: 
which  have  not.  We  can  recall  the  protractec 
period  of  heavy  diplomatic  pressure  agains 
Berlin  which  began  in  November  1958.  A 
recent  memory  was  the  Soviet  challenge  o1 
February-March  1962  in  the  air  corridors,3  one 
of  the  vital  links  of  free  Berlin  to  the  outsidt 
world.  This  challenge,  as  in  1948,  was  mei 
calmly  but  with  firm  determination  by  the  Al 
lied  authorities  and  the  civilian  airlines,  whos< 
pilots  never  faltered  in  maintaining  normal  ail 
service  to  and  from  Berlin. 

During  it  all,  the  courage  and  steadfastness 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  14,  19G1,  p.  267. 


8  For  text  of  a  U.S.  memorandum  delivered  to  th( 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb.  15,  1902,  sed 
ibid..  Mar.  5, 1962,  p.  370. 
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)f  the  Berliners  themselves  did  not  wane.  Even 
ifter  the  building  of  the  brutal  wall,  the  morale 
>f  the  Berliners  remains  high.  Despite  threats 
ind  harassments,  the  free  Berliners  have  ener- 
retically  rebuilt  their  city  and  revived  their 
ndustries.  Berlin,  once  again,  is  the  greatest 
netropolis  between  Paris  and  Moscow.  Ruins 
ind  rubble  have  given  way  to  new  office  build- 
ngs,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  and  stores, 
lundreds  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  have  been 
reated.  All  the  usual  indices  demonstrate 
■learly  the  steady  growth  of  the  city's  economy. 
Not  only  is  free  Berlin  thriving  in  a  material 
vay,  but  it  has  also  experienced  a  cultural  re- 
i\ -al.  The  arts,  music,  and  the  theater  are  once 
tgain  joining  to  give  Berlin  its  traditional  repu- 
ation  as  a  great  European  center  of  culture. 
Berlin  has  been  restored  to  its  place  among  the 
oremost  cities  of  the  world. 

Jnity  of  Purpose  of  Western  Allies 

What  has  been  achieved  in  Berlin  over  the 
mst  15  years  has  been  the  result  of  a  most  suc- 
essful  Western  cooperative  effort.  In  the  early 
lays  following  the  blockade,  almost  $1  billion 
>f  direct  and  indirect  Marshall  Plan  f  imds  were 
hanneled  into  the  city  to  help  in  its  revival. 
Is  they  began  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  the 
rar  in  their  own  countries,  the  other  Western 
Hies  participated.  As  the  Federal  Republic 
■egan  to  rebuild  its  own  strong  economy,  it, 
oo,  contributed  increasingly  to  the  point  where 

now  assumes  the  major  responsibility.  Coo- 
peration has  also  been  strong  in  the  political 
ield.  There  are  no  basic  differences  among 
he  three  powers  which  have  basic  responsi- 
ility  in  Berlin— France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
nd  the  United  States— with  respect  to  Berlin 
olicy. 

This  unity  of  purpose  of  the  Western  allies 
I  shared,  not  just  with  the  citizens  of  free 
ierlin  but  with  the  people  of  Germany  as  a 
hole.  There  is  a  common  determination  to 
>e  not  just  Berlin,  but  Germany,  reunified  in 
eace  and  freedom.  We  must  never  lose  sight 
f  the  fact  that  the  continued  prosperity  and 
•ability  of  free  Berlin,  and  the  maintenance 
f  its  close  ties  to  the  Federal  Republic,  are 
sential  to  the  ultimate  reunification  of 
ermany. 
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U.S.  Position  on  Reunification 

Last  month,  in  his  address  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  the  United  States 
position  on  Berlin  and  German  reunification 
crystal  clear.  In  speaking  of  the  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  said : 4 

Our  conflicts,  to  be  sure,  are  real.  Our  concepts 
of  the  world  are  different.  No  service  is  performed 
by  failing  to  make  clear  our  disagreements.  A  cen- 
tral difference  is  the  belief  of  the  American  people 
in  self-determination  for  all  people. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Germany  and  Berlin 
must  be  free  to  reunite  their  capital  and  their  country. 

We  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  human  justice  can  be  selectively 
applied.  The  moral  considerations  which 
make  self-determination  right  for  the  peoples 
of  Africa  are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Germany  and  Berlin.  Speaking  as  an  Ameri- 
can, I  can  say  that  my  country  will  continue 
steadfastly  to  hold  as  its  objective  a  united, 
free,  and  democratic  Berlin,  occupying  its 
rightful  place  as  the  great  capital  of  a  free 
and  united  Germany. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  impatient  voices 
calling  out  for  reunification  now.  I  am  frank 
to  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  at  the  same  time 
hear  concrete  proposals  as  to  how  this  can  be 
achieved  without  force,  which  we  of  the  West 
have  renounced  as  a  means  to  this  end.  We 
must  not  be  misled  by  semantics  or  slogans,  nor 
should  we  deceive  ourselves.  We  must  deal  with 
the  realities  of  the  world  of  today.  Those  who 
guard  the  ramparts  of  Berlin,  who  engage  in 
the  daily  feint  and  counterfeint  of  maneuver 
with  the  Communists,  know  these  realities. 
Gains  do  not  come  easily  in  Berlin. 

But  this  does  not  mean  a  lessening  of  our  de- 
termination. We  do  not  need  to  be  refortified 
in  our  resolution  by  the  stimulus  of  conflict  and 
tension.  We  recognize  the  simple  truth  that 
freedom  is  the  wave  of  the  future  and  that  the 
evolutionary  processes  which  work  for  freedom 
have  an  internal  momentum  of  their  own. 
These  processes  will  have  a  better  chance  in  the 
absence  of  tension,  which  serves  to  freeze  the 

1  Ibid.,  Oct.  7,  1963,  p.  531. 


status  quo  and  to  make  peaceful  adjustments 
politically  impossible. 

"We  can  look  to  developments  in  the  East  as 
the  harbinger  of  the  future.  The  harsh  doc- 
trine of  Stalinism,  which  brought  misery  and 
death  for  millions  of  people  in  the  past,  has 
been  officially  declared  a  heresy  in  Eastern 
Europe.  There  are  stirrings  of  dissent — ques- 
tionings of  doctrines  which  were  regarded  as 
immutable.  There  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  natural  human  desire  for  liberty.  Similar 
forces,  although  still  more  muted  and  closely 
controlled,  are  also  present  in  the  East  Zone  of 
Germany.  I  cite  these  factors  to  emphasize  my 
belief  that  the  division  of  Germany  is  against 
the  tide  of  history. 

We  must,  nevertheless,  recognize  that,  while 
history  may  be  in  our  favor,  reunification  of 
Berlin  and  Germany  will  not  be  quick  and  easy. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  times  call  for  pa- 
tience, calmness,  and  understanding  blended 
with  determination.  We  must,  however,  also 
recognize  that  history  favors  those  who  are 
willing  to  make  exertions  in  support  of  their 
ideals.  There  are  a  number  of  things  we  of  the 
West  must  and  can  do. 

We  ourselves  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  freedom  as  it  has  developed  in  the 
West.  We  must,  however,  demonstrate  clearly 
to  the  world  that  Western  values  are  universal 
and  respond  to  the  aspiration  of  all  people.  We 
must  work  hard  to  continue  to  demonstrate  the 
dynamism  of  our  system — to  make  apparent  to 
the  world  the  manifold  advantages  of  freedom 
of  choice. 

Marxist  dialecticians  attack  a  caricature  of 
Western  capitalism  as  Marx  viewed  it  in  the 
mid-19th  century.  We  can  show  the  world  not 
only  that  the  Western  system  of  a  free  society 
is  the  best  way  to  satisfy  men's  intellectual  and 
spiritual  needs  but  that  a  free  economy  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  supplying  human  wants. 

Economic  Contrasts  in  East  and  West 

The  difficulties  which  Eastern  Europe  faces 
in  the  economic  field  have  been  characterized  by 
a  group  of  German  experts,  the  Research  Coun- 
cil for  Questions  of  Reunification,  as  a  result 
of  the  "profound  chasm  between  ideological 
loyalty    and   the    demands   of    practical    eco- 


nomics." The  press  has  recently  described 
problems  which  beset  the  economic  planner 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  COMECON  [Comma 
economic  council].  The  opposition  of  the 
manian  authorities  to  the  plans  made  for  t) 
country,  which  would  have  put  a  halt  to 
industrial  growth,  is  well  known. 

Contrast  this  situation  with  that  which 
see  in  Western  Europe — with  the  dynamic  < 
nomic  growth  of  the  Common  Market.  H 
in  Germany,  moreover,  where  you  have  be 
fited  from  a  free-market  economy,  you  i 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  advanced  social  i 
welfare  policy.  It  is  quite  clear  that  ther< 
infinitely  more  social  justice  in  the  free  West 
economies  than  there  is  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  specific  terms  we  can  be  assured  that 
workers  in  the  Eastern  Zone  are  well  aware  t 
their  colleagues  in  the  Federal  Republic  hai 
greater  share  of  the  good  things  of  life  un 
this  system  than  are  available  under  the  sys' 
prevalent  there.  Despite  the  restrictions  in 
East  on  exchange  of  ideas  with  the  West, 
obvious  benefits  of  the  Western  system 
known  and  are  being  increasingly  talked  ab 
by  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  We< 
becoming  an  increasingly  powerful  center 
attraction  for  the  East — an  attraction  wl 
will  inevitably  result  in  a  reorientation  in 
East  which  will  make  possible  a  new  relati 
ship  between  East  and  West. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  speaking  to 
students  of  the  Free  University  in  Berlin : ! 

.  .  .  above  all  whether  they  [the  people  of 
East]  see  much  or  little  of  the  West,  what  they 
must  be  so  bright  as  to  contradict  the  daily  drum 
of  distortion  from  the  East. 

In  talking  of  the  time  when  possibilities 
reconciliation  between  East  and  West  app 
the  President  continued  by  saying : 

There  will  be  wounds  to  heal  and  suspicions  t> 
eased  on  both  sides.  The  difference  in  living  st 
ards  will  have  to  be  reduced  by  leveling  up,  not  d( 
Fair  and  effective  agreements  to  end  the  arms 
must  be  reached.  These  changes  will  not  come  t( 
or  tomorrow.  But  our  efforts  .  .  .  must  continue 
diminished. 

A  parallel  need  is  to  maintain  vigilantly 


'/&«?.,  July  22, 1963,  p.  125. 
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;u  unity  which  has  made  it  possible  for 

\ stem  to  work  on  a  grand  scale.     This 

has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  times  of 

I  need  only  cite  again  the  "Western  reac- 

i  the  Berlin  blockade  and,  in  more  recent 

imes,  the  solidarity  of  the  West  at  the  time  of 

iban  crisis  of  last  year.    We  should,  how- 

.nd  I  believe  we  can,  be  as  united  in  times 

itive  tranquillity  as  we  are  in  times  of 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  making  our  com- 

-tcin  attractive  to  the  Eastern  world,  we 

>ool  our  ideas  and  resources. 

laintaining  Integrity  of  Allied  Position 

me  now  speak  specifically  with  respect  to 
erlin. 

The  American  commitment  to  West  Berlin 

-  reaffirmed -as  recently  as  last  June  by  Presi- 

Kennedy  during  his  visit  to  Berlin.    I  do 

it  beheve  that  I  need  repeat  here  what  he  said 

i  eloquently  on  that  occasion.     Let  no  one 

oubt  the  strength  of  the  American  and  Allied 

ition  in  this  regard. 
Wa  understand  and  appreciate  the  desire  of 
e  Berlin  authorities  and  the  city's  people  to 
ave  more  normal  relations  with  their  com- 
;ttriots  in  the  Federal  Kepublic.     There  is 
laple  evidence  of  our  sympathy  with  this  nat- 
ral  desire.    Procedures  have  been  in  effect  for 
ears  to  extend  to  Berlin  a  great  measure  of  the 
;  and  treaties  of  the   Federal   Kepublic. 
epresentatives  of  the  2y2  million  free  Ber- 
ners  play  an  active  and  influential  role  in  the 
arliament  of  the  Federal  Kepublic. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  insisted 
i  the  maintenance  of  Berlin's  special  status, 
e  .ire  to  defend  Berlin  and  insure  the  con- 
ling  freedom  and  prosperity  of  its  citizens, 
it  have  a  strong  base  from  which  to  op- 
ite.    Do  not  misunderstand  me ;  I  do  not  use 
word   "base"   exclusively   in   its  military 
ae.   We  believe  it  essential  for  us  to  preserve 
rong  legal  position  in  the  city  in  the  interest 
Berlin  as  well  as  in  our  own  interest.   A  lack 
clarity  in  the  Allied  position  could  even- 
ly weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  we 
'  for  the  city  and  would  impair  our  ability 
'  ^lfill  that  responsibility. 

n  recent  years  the  Soviet  leadership  has  be- 
*me  more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  world 


opinion.  It  is  vitally  import  ant  to  Berlin  and 
to  the  Allies  for  the  world  to  have  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  Berlin  question.  The  strength  of  our  case 
in  the  court  of  world  opinion  depends  in  large 
part  upon  the  integrity  of  our  position.  We 
ask  that  the  considerations  I  have  mentioned  be 
seriously  taken  into  account  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  German  authorities  until  the  just  and 
peaceful  reunification  of  Germany,  which  we 
seek  as  ardently  as  the  Germans,  can  be 
attained. 

We  must  strive  to  maintain  the  hopes  of  the 
people  who  have  been  shut  off  from  contact  with 
their  brother  Germans  by  the  brutal  wall 
through  the  heart  of  Berlin.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  make  fresh  efforts,  consistent  with 
our  general  policies,  to  ameliorate  the  human 
and  physical  hardships  to  the  East  Germans 
caused  by  the  construction  of  the  wall. 

Both  of  these  objectives  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  framework  of  peaceful  competition. 
We  have  heard  many  brave  and  confident  ut- 
terances from  the  Communist  leadership  about 
the  superiority  of  communism.  This  has  in- 
evitably been  accompanied  by  doleful  descrip- 
tions of  the  inadequacies  of  our  Western  system. 
Berlin  challenges  them  to  support  their  words 
by  deeds.  It  challenges  them  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

We  have  heard  their  defense  of  the  wall. 
They  plead  a  need  to  defend  their  "gains"  from 
attack  by  the  West.  We  all  know  that  this  is 
false,  that  they  really  fear  the  magnetic  appeal 
which  freedom,  as  found  in  West  Berlin,  has. 
We  are  entitled  to  say  to  them :  "If  you  are  so 
confident  of  the  virtue  of  your  ideas,  let  the  peo- 
ple make  a  free  choice  between  the  two  systems. 
Allow  free  Berliners  to  enter  East  Berlin,  and 
allow  East  Germans  to  come  to  the  West." 

We  are  also  entitled  to  ask :  "Why  must  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Zone  still  fear  to  express  dis- 
sent ?  Why  is  an  area  which  was  known  for  its 
productivity  and  industry  unable  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  its  people  ?  Why  is  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  German  worker  or  farmer  in  the 
East  (who  is  not  different  in  character  from 
his  "West  German  counterpart)  so  much  less  than 
that  in  the  West?" 

We  challenge  the  Soviet  leadership,  which 
has  ultimate  responsibility  for  East  Germany, 
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to  allow  an  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
the  people  there.  Let  the  Communists  stop 
their  untruthful  propaganda  barrage  and  allow 
their  people  to  see  and  judge  the  situation  in  the 
West  for  themselves. 

Further,  why  must  there  be  an  endless  round 
of  petty  harassments  affecting  access  to  Berlin,6 
as  well  as  life  in  the  city  itself?  If  the  Com- 
munist leaders  are  so  confident  of  their  ultimate, 
peaceful  victory,  why  do  they  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  isolate  and  weaken  Berlin?  Is  this  a 
sign  of  confidence,  or  are  they  really  fearful  that 
they  cannot  compete  ? 

In  exploring  these  questions  we  should  not  be 
provocative,  for  this  would  be  self-defeating. 

6  For  text  of  a  U.S.  note  to  the  U.S.S.R.  dated  Nov. 
6  protesting  the  stopping  of  an  American  convoy  on  the 
autobahn,  see  p.  818. 


What  is  needed  is  a  cooperative  effort  in  tit. 
West  to  exert  an  ever-increasing  influence  an 
attraction  in  the  East.  We  must  make  it  cite 
that  we  are  not  hostile  to  any  system  unde 
which  the  people  are  free  to  choose  their  ow 
destiny.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  people  ( 
the  East  are  free  to  choose,  the  attraction  of  oi 
system  in  the  West  is  such  that  the  ultima 
victory  will  be  ours. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  Berlin, 

There  is  no  easy  course  to  the  reunification  of  Gc 
many,  the  reconstitution  of  Europe.    But  life  is  nev. 
easy.    There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  obligations  to 
met,  obligations  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to  liberty. 

In  this  sense,  I  ask  that  all  of  us  combine  oi 
efforts,  our  abilities,  and  our  resources  to  tl 
end  that  Berlin  and  Germany  may  ultimate 
be  reunited  in  peace  and  freedom. 


National  Strategy,  Security,  and  Arms  Control 


by  William  G.  Foster 

Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  1 


It  happens  that  I  have  long  been  involved 
in  the  national  defense  program  of  the  United 
States.  From  1951  to  1953  I  served  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  With  this  background, 
some  of  my  friends  think  it  a  little  strange  that 
I  am  now  so  thoroughly  involved  in  the  arms 
control  and  disarmament  program.  But  I  am 
not  the  only  public  official  that  has  made  this 
type  of  transition.  In  fact  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  personnel  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  scientists  and  military 
personnel,  have  come  to  us  from  previous  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Within  the  last  6  to  8  years  the  problems  of 


1  Address  made  on  Oct.  31  before  the  Southwest 
Conference  on  Arms  Control  convened  by  the  Human 
Relations  Center,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 


arms  control  and  disarmament  have  come  to  I 
broadly  recognized  in  the  defense  communit 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  overall  national  sect 
rity  program.  Thus  at  the  present  time  oi 
arms  control  program  is  a  serious  policy  concer 
that  merits  and  receives  substantial  person; 
attention  from  both  the  Secretary  of  State  an 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  Pres 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Today  I  would  like  to  consider  the  great] 
increased  importance  of  arms  control  plannin 
in  our  national  security  program.  To  explai 
the  importance  and  the  role  of  our  arms  coi 
trol  and  disarmament  program,  it  is  necessai 
to  review  the  changes  which  technology  hi 
imposed  on  our  national  defense  strateg 
While  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  are  awa 
of  these  basic  technological  developments— t 
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IBM  [intercontinental  ballistic  missile],  the 
ennonuclear  bomb,  and  the  jet  aircraft — I 
i  spoil  1  hat  comparatively  few  are  aware  of  the 
i'ect  that  these  developments  have  had  on  the 
rategy  of  diplomacy  and  of  warfare  down  to 
ie  foot  soldier. 

I  lemma  of  Defense  in  a  Thermonuclear  World 

The  problem  of  maintaining  military  secu- 
ty  for  our  free  society  at  the  present  time  cen- 
ts around  the  dilemma  of  defense  in  a  ther- 
nnuelear  environment.     The  basic  difficulty 
i  that  nuclear  weapons  have  become  so  power- 
jl  and  the  means  of  delivering  them  have  be- 
mie  so  effective  that  development  of  an  ade- 
dtto    defense    at    present    does    not    appear 
Visible.    There    are,    of   course,    designs    for 
lllistic-missile  defense  systems,  and  the  tech- 
1  al  analysis  shows  that  these  systems  should 
cerate  effectively  against  small  numbers  of 
i  sophisticated  ICBM  warheads.    But  the  es- 
E  itial  point  is  this :  Every  such  defense  system 
tit  has  been  studied  has  been  very  expensive, 
fd  none  has  been  designed  that  could  offer  an 
i  equate  overall  defense  against  a  massive,  co- 
dinated  missile  attack  using  penetration  aids 
tit  are  within  the  present  state  of  the  art. 
1  en  providing  a  theoretically  effective  defense 
aainst  an  intelligent  opponent  is  essentially 
I  ohibitive.    Best  estimates  indicate  the  cost  to 
t  i  defense  runs  anywhere  from  10  to  100  times 
viat  it  would  cost  the  offense  to  override  the 
dfense  system. 

Vs  you  know,  much  money  and  technical  ef- 
ft  have  gone  into  the  development  of  anti- 
mile  defenses.  But  still  the  basic  difficulty 
mains :  At  present  there  is  no  effective  defense 
aiinst  these  weapons.  Moreover,  in  the  fore- 
s>able  future  technology  offers  no  great  hope 
t  an  effective  overall  defense  can  be  devised. 
C  course,  research  will  and  must  continue. 
&  d  it  is  possible  that  presently  unforeseen  de- 
ropments  may  ultimately  provide  a  practical 
Venae.  However,  we  cannot  rest  the  long- 
*a  security  of  the  free  world  today  on  such 
j  ope.  The  basic  task  of  the  diplomat  and  the 
ttegist,  therefore,  is  to  face  up  to  the  facts 
•  in  hand  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
!  free  world  in  the  absence  of  a  classic  defense 
Nation. 


We  are  already  well  embarked  on  such  a 
course.  The  present  technical  infeasibility  of 
a  real  defense  has  led  us  to  rely  on  a  strategy 
of  deterrence.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  are  not  relying  on  the  oceans  to 
serve  as  an  effective  defense  barrier.  And  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  the  vast  power  of 
the  U.S.  military  establishment  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  an  entirely  effective  physical 
defense.  Bather,  with  a  strategy  of  deterrence 
our  security  is  assured  by  the  threat  of  retalia- 
tion. Thus  in  the  last  analysis  (so  long  as  we 
must  rely  on  deterrence)  the  security  of  this 
nation  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
restraint,  the  moderation,  and  the  rationality 
exercised  by  our  potential  opponents. 

Two  Parallel  Roads 

This  central  fact  of  the  present  military  en- 
vironment colors  the  entire  spectrum  of  inter- 
national relations.  It  constitutes  the  basic 
strategic  dilemma  of  our  time.  In  coping  with 
this  dilemma  the  United  States  is  following 
two  parallel  and  complementary  roads. 

The  first  is  an  effort  to  make  deterrence  work. 
In  traveling  this  road  our  attention  must  be 
given  to  a  strong  and  flexible  defense  posture 
and  to  such  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
spectrum  of  military  and  political  affairs  as 
will  foster  greater  international  stability  in  an 
inherently  unstable  world. 

The  second  is  the  effort  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  force  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  This  road  is  almost  unused.  But 
since  deterrence  or  the  balance  of  terror  does 
not  provide  a  satisfactory  long-term  solution, 
we  must  work  toward  the  development  of  in- 
ternational machinery  which  gradually  but 
ultimately  can  replace  national  military  forces 
as  guarantors  of  security. 

There  is  no  conflict  here.  The  steps  now 
under  way  to  improve  our  defense  establish- 
ment— to  help  make  deterrence  work — should 
help  rather  than  hinder  our  progress  toward  a 
more  effective  world  order.  The  efforts  we  are 
undertaking  to  strengthen  the  world  order 
should  help  to  make  deterrence  work.  Arms 
control  and  disarmament  measures  play  a  role 
in  both  parts  of  the  strategy. 

In  the  first,  while  deterrence  requires  the 
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maintenance  of  a  strong  military  posture,  lim- 
ited arms  control  measures  can  promote  sta- 
bility by  reducing  suspicions  and  the  dangers 
of  stumbling  into  a  nuclear  exchange  through 
accident  or  misunderstanding,  or  even  the  ten- 
sions that  could  develop  out  of  an  uncontrolled 
arms  race. 

In  the  second,  disarmament  through  major 
limitations  or  reductions  of  national  arsenals 
can  curb  the  warmaking  potentials  of  states 
and  permit  the  development  of  peacekeeping 
machinery  which  would  insure  that  as  arsenals 
are  scaled  down  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity can  be  fully  and  fairly  protected. 

At  the  present  time,  of  course,  our  major 
effort  is  concentrated  on  arms  control  measures 
rather  than  disarmament.  Disarmament  is  a 
long-term  goal.  It  will  require  major  modifica- 
tions not  only  in  world  institutions  but  in  the 
conventions  and  traditions  or  relations  between 
nations.  There  is  no  easy  way  or  any  shortcut 
to  this  objective. 

The  United  States  has  introduced  an  outline 
plan  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  in 
a  peaceful  world.2  The  discussion  of  this  plan 
at  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva  has  clearly  illustrated  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  an 
undertaking.  We  expect  to  continue  to  nego- 
tiate in  earnest  on  an  approach  to  disarmament. 
But  in  the  meantime,  recognizing  the  practical- 
ities of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  it  seems  that 
for  the  immediate  future  progress  is  more  likely 
to  take  the  form  of  more  limited  arms  control 
steps. 

Complexity  of  Deterrence 

While  the  broad  outlines  of  the  defense  prob- 
lem can  be  summarized  in  rather  simple  terms, 
the  actual  problem  is  enormously  complex. 
When  we  consider  the  ambitions  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  around  the  world  and  the  sep- 
arate interests  and  concerns  of  our  allies  and 
the  uncommitted  nations,  and  when  we  think 
of  the  separate  ways  in  which  military  threats 
can  develop — ranging  all  the  way  from  local 
insurrection  or   guerrilla  activity  to  general 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  7,  1962,  p.  747. 


nuclear  war — we  have  a  problem  of  enorn 
complexity. 

The  public  image  of  the  problem  of  di 
rence  is  often  limited  to  the  problem  of  :-t  rat 
nuclear  war.  However,  as  seen  from  the  ( 
sion  levels  of  the  Government  in  Washin 
the  problem  of  deterrence  includes  also  the 
terrence  of  nonnuclear  aggression  and  sub 
sion  at  all  levels  of  violence. 

If  a  war  of  any  type  were  to  begin  beto 
major  powers,  there  would  always  be  the 
that  the  intensity  of  the  conflict  would  incr< 
A  limited  guerrilla  activity  could  expand 
an  open  nonnuclear  conflict,  a  nonnuclear 
flict  could  escalate  with  the  tactical  applica 
of  nuclear  weapons,  or  a  tactical  nuclear 
could  well  explode  into  a  general  thermonw 
exchange.  The  key  to  the  control  of  sucl 
calation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  lev 
mutual  restraint — political  restraint  in  tin 
peace  to  avoid  a  conflict  and  military  resti 
in  time  of  war  to  keep  any  conflict  lim 
Just  as  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  serves  to  c 
nonnuclear  aggression,  so  the  risk  of  a  la 
nonnuclear  war  can  serve  to  deter  indirect 
gression  or  guerrilla-type  war. 

Since  the  deterrent  strategy  operates  in 
entire  spectrum  of  limited  war  as  well  a 
the  strategic  level,  the  concept  of  restraint 
arms  control  must  also  operate  at  these  le 
Conventions  of  restraint  are  needed  and  mu 
developed  for  all  potential  levels  of  violi 
Overall,  the  nuclear  environment  tends  to 
pose  a  partial  military  stalemate  throughou 
spectrum  of  conflict.  This  stalemate,  howi 
is  not  an  entirely  stable  one.  It  could  be  t 
by  irrational  behavior  of  the  political  lea> 
or  by  miscalculation,  or  by  accident  or  fa 
of  command  and  control. 

The  price  that  humanity  would  have  to 
for  any  such  failure  would  be  fantastic.  < 
sequently  we  have  an  obligation  to  improve 
present  security  system  by  every  means  at 
command,  unilateral  or  negotiated,  to  make 
that  so  long  as  we  have  to  rely  on  deterren 
will  work. 

Our  national  program  toward  this  obje 
includes  a  strong  national  defense  prograi 
deal  with  those  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  we  have  full  national  control.    It  als 
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aides  a  program  of  bilateral  and  international 
jpwments  on  separate  arms  control  measures 
••signed  to  minimize  those  risks  which  we  can- 

>t  unilaterally  control.  These  two  aspects  of 
■ir  program  work  as  partners  in  the  effort  to 

ake  deterrence  work. 

( )ur  basic  military  strategy  is  to  deal  with  all 
rations  using  the  minimum  force  required  for 

e  situation:  that  is,  to  avoid  any  conflict 
nless  it  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our 
itional  interests,  and  if  a  conflict  does  start, 
e  will  endeavor  to  keep  it  as  limited  as  pos- 
;hle.  The  foundation  stone  for  success  in  this 
.r.itegv  is  a  strong  national  defense  posture. 
•:ir  defense  forces  must  be  so  designed  that  a 
Xential   aggressor  would  never  be  given   a 

tional  motivation  either  to  initiate  a  conflict 
•■  to  raise  an  existing  conflict  to  a  higher  level 
J  violence.  To  achieve  this  our  military  forces 
osi  be  sufficiently  strong  at  each  potential 
vel  of  violence  that  a  prospective  opponent 

!  see  no  advantage  in  such  a  conflict. 
In  addition  to  being  strong  our  forces  must 
M  be  vulnerable  to  surprise  attack.  Vulner- 
*le  forces  invite  attack,  and,  perhaps  just  as 
rioas,  a  nation  with  vulnerable  forces  may 
fe]  forced  to  initiate  even  an  unprofitable  war 
1st  to  avoid  being  the  second  to  strike.  Thus 
jrvivable  military  forces  take  the  advantage 
it  of  surprise  attack.  This  explains  the  great 
fort  which  has  been  expended  in  recent  years 
i  make  our  strategic  forces  as  invulnerable  as 
[•ssible.  The  air-  and  ground-alert  program 
k  our  bomber  forces,  the  hardening  and  dis- 
Ireal  program  for  our  land-based  missiles,  and 
e  Polaris  system  with  its  mobility  and  con- 
dment,  all  represent  forces  to  take  the  ad- 
'  rage  out  of  surprise  attack. 
However,  even  if  we  strongly  desire  to  avoid 
p  escalation  of  a  limited  conflict  and  even  if 
r  forces  at  the  next  level  are  strong  and  well 

•tected,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  such 

lation  may  occur  contrary  to  the  desires  of 

concerned.  This  might  happen  as  a  conse- 
ence  of  a  series  of  small  misunderstandings, 
less  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  levels 

onflict  is  clear,  unambiguous,  and  well  un- 
rstood  by  both  sides. 

Here  we  have  a  new  and  important  aspect 
military  strategy  in  the  nuclear  age  that  is 


just  beginning  to  be  recognized.  The  Defense 
Department  now  takes  this  dividing  line  into 
consideration  when  evaluating  the  advantages 
of  new  weapon  systems  or  changes  in  deploy- 
ment which  might  either  sharpen  or  obscure  the 
lines  between  potential  levels  of  conflict. 

In  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  we  have  recently  undertaken  a  series 
of  studies  addressed  to  this  problem.  From  our 
point  of  view  we  are  looking  for  areas  where 
international  negotiations  might  contribute 
either  by  defining  more  clearly  the  conventions 
of  restraint  for  various  types  of  limited  war  or 
by  multilateral  modification  of  military  deploy- 
ments to  make  such  restraint  more  feasible. 
This  is  a  complex  area  which  will  require  much 
more  study  before  specific  approaches  can  be 
advanced  with  confidence.  But  it  is  an  area  in 
which  we  may  anticipate  future  contributions 
of  the  arms  control  program  toward  our  na- 
tional security. 

Risk  of  Stumbling  Into  War 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  must  also 
face  the  risk  of  war  or  escalation  of  war  as  a 
consequence  of  accident,  miscalculation,  or  irra- 
tional behavior.  Our  national  security  program 
is  designed  to  deal  with  these  risks  in  many 
different  ways.  The  efforts  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  are 
all  involved. 

Let  me  first  consider  the  risk  of  accidents  in 
which  either  by  mechanical  or  human  failure 
armaments  might  be  used  contrary  to  official 
authorization.  This  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
tinuous concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  precautions  to  avoid  accidents  through 
human  and  mechanical  failure  have  been  ex- 
tremely rigorous  ever  since  nuclear  weapons 
were  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  types  of  weapons 
which  could  be  developed  in  the  future  might 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make  comparably  safe. 
I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  which  might  be  stationed  in  outer 
space.  Present  analysis  indicates  that  such 
weapons  would  be  both  more  expensive  and  less 
effective  than  conventional  ICBM  delivery  sys- 
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terns.  Moreover,  once  placed  in  space  such 
weapons  would  constitute  a  permanent  risk. 
There  would  always  be  a  possibility  that  normal 
mechanical  failure,  collision  with  a  meteorite, 
or  interaction  with  unforeseen  solar  radiations 
might  trigger  it  by  accident. 

In  our  agency  we  have  long  believed  that  it 
would  be  desirable  if  we  could  reach  an  under- 
standing that  such  weapons  would  not  be  placed 
in  space.  Without  such  an  understanding  we 
believe  there  would  be  a  greater  risk  that  an 
arms  race  in  space  might  develop  simply  for 
prestige  reasons  rather  than  because  of  any  real 
military  utility.  After  full  coordination  with 
other  agencies  we  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  resulted  in  recent 
agreement  on  the  text  of  a  United  Nations 
resolution3  which  subsequently  was  endorsed  by 
acclamation  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
resolution,  which  constitutes  a  recommendation 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  calls  upon  all  states 
to  refrain  from  placing  in  orbit  or  stationing 
in  space  vehicles  carrying  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

There  are  as  well  the  related  risks  of  mis- 
calculation, misunderstanding,  or  less  than 
completely  rational  behavior.  Our  basic  mili- 
tary posture  is,  of  course,  designed  as  a  partial 
answer  to  these  risks.  Our  ability  to  provide 
for  a  controlled  and  graduated  response  at 
every  level  of  conflict  allows  us  to  make  our 
determination  known  at  limited  levels  of  vio- 
lence with  lesser  risk  of  triggering  a  holocaust. 
In  addition  the  ability  to  fight  effectively  at  a 
variety  of  levels — guerrilla  warfare,  nonnuclear 
warfare,  or  even  tactical  nuclear  warfare— pro- 
vides a  multiplicity  of  possible  stopping  places 
where  a  miscalculation  might  be  corrected  with- 
out triggering  general  nuclear  war. 

During  our  negotiations  at  Geneva  the 
United  States  has  placed  on  the  table  a  sub- 
stantial list  of  measures  designed  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation.4  The 
first  of  these  proposals  to  interest  the  Soviet 
Union  was  our  proposal  for  a  "hot  line"  between 
the  two  heads  of  government.     This  line  has 


now  been  installed  and  is  in  operation.6 
"hot  line"  obviously  reflects  the  mutual  inti 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unio 
avoiding  war  through  miscalculation  or  fai 
of  communications. 

Some  of  the  other  measures  that  the  Ur 
States  has  proposed  on  which  we  have  not 
had  favorable  response  from  the  Soviet  U 
include:  an  exchange  of  military  missions. 
vance  notification  of  military  maneuvers, 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  examine 
possibilities  in  budget  control.  We  believe 
an  exchange  of  military  missions  would  n 
in  improved  communication  and  understan 
between  our  two  military  systems.  It  m 
provide  a  better  tool  for  mutual  reassur 
in  crisis  situations.  In  addition  informal 
tacts  between  our  military  officers  could  n 
in  some  practical  new  suggestions  for  redu 
some  of  the  risks  imposed  by  the  new  1 
nology. 

We  believe  that  advance  notification  of  m 
military  maneuvers  could  also  contribute  to 
ter  understanding  and  reduce  the  risk  that  1 
would  be  misinterpreted.  We  also  believe 
a  requirement  to  announce  maneuvers  m 
also  serve  to  discourage  maneuvers  which  c 
reasonably  be  interpreted  as  hostile. 

Restricting  Expansion  of  Arms  Race 

No  discussion  of  our  arms  control  pro£ 
would  be  complete  without  at  least  a  mentic 
our  efforts  to  restrict  the  geographic  and  p< 
cal  expansion  of  the  arms  race.  While 
present  problems  of  maintaining  national  f 
rity  in  what  is  essentially  a  bipolar  world 
extremely  complex,  they  are  nothing  comp 
to  the  problems  we  would  face  in  a  world  w 
large  nuclear  arsenals  were  available  to  i 
major  powers.  To  visualize  the  problem! 
might  face,  simply  try  to  imagine  a  worl 
which  nuclear  weapons  were  available:  to 
Chinese  Communists,  to  India  and  Pakista 
the  major  powers  in  Latin  America,  or  tc 
major  powers  in  the  Middle  East.  The  lin 
tion  of  the  spread  of  these  weapons,  in  o 


8  For  text,  see  Ibid.,  Nov.  11, 1963,  p.  754. 
*  For  text  of  a  working  paper  presented  on  Dec.  12, 
1902,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  31, 1962,  p.  1019. 


s  For  text  of  the  agreement  establishing  a  direct 
mtraications  link  between  Washington  and  Moscov 
ibid.,  July  8, 1963,  p.  50. 
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us  t  ime  to  solve  our  problems  before  t  hey 
vome  even  more  complex,  is  thus  a  major  arms 
Intro!  objective. 
We  hope  that  (he  limited  nuclear  test  ban,6 

las  now  been  signed  by  107  nations  and 
toeded  to  by  1  other,  will  prove  to  be  a  useful 
ep  toward  this  objective.  Of  course,  in  and 
'  itself  the  test  ban  will  not  stop  the  spread  of 
:clear  weapons — although  it  is  a  strong  in- 
bitor.  But  we  hope  it  will  produce  a  climate 
which  more  effective  measures  will  be  possible 
id  where  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
ill  be  able  to  effectively  exert  their  influence 
■ward  this  end. 

[a  a  sense  the  initial  U.S.-U.K.-U.S.S.E. 
rreement  should  be  viewed  something  like  a 
>-smoking  pledge  between  parents.  If  both 
i rents  smoke,  they  will  find  it  very  difficult 
i  influence  their  children  to  abstain.  While 
e  treaty  is  valuable  for  the  major  powers — 
e  are  certainly  better  off  without  the  ever- 
oreasing  contamination  of  fallout — there  is 
so  real  significance  in  the  treaty  for  the 
laller  nations. 

sarmament  Under  a  World  Rule  of  Law 

^lien  I  began  this  talk,  I  called  your  atten- 
.n  to  the  two  aspects  of  our  national  security 
ogram.  Thus  far  I  have  talked  only  about 
e  first,  or  the  arms  control  side  of  our  arms 
ntrol  and  disarmament  mission,  and  how  it 
n  complement  the  military  system  and  assist 
the  development  of  the  machinery  and  con- 
ntions  of  restraint  that  are  needed  to  make 
rerrence  work.  I  will  now  talk  briefly  about 
e  second  or  longer  range  side  of  our  pro- 
am — the  problems  of  disarmament  and  peace- 
eping  under  a  world  rule  of  law. 
As  we  observed  earlier,  one  of  the  major  ef- 
:ts  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  induce  a  partial 
litary  stalemate  throughout  the  spectrum  of 
aflict.  Thus  it  may  become  possible,  in  pas- 
ire  of  time,  to  achieve  some  reduction  in  the 
momic  burden  of  armaments  through  mutu- 
y  acceptable  agreements.  As  long  as  we  are 
able  to  obtain  the  participation  of  Commu- 
5t  China  or  other  major  powers  in  a  disarma- 

For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  239. 


ment  program,  there  will  be  severe  limits  on 
how  far  we  can  go.  Clearly  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  those  types  of  agreement  which  would 
not  seriously  upset  the  balance  of  power  vis-a- 
vis nonparticipating  states.  We  are  currently 
conducting  research  to  determine  how  such 
agreements  might  be  designed  in  order  to  im- 
prove military  stability  as  well  as  reduce  the 
economic  burden. 

Of  course,  any  agreement  which  places  sig- 
nificant limits  on  military  forces  would  require 
effective  inspection  and  verification  procedures. 
The  problem  of  inspection  and  verification  has 
received  heavy  attention  in  our  research  pro- 
gram ever  since  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency  was  established.  Research  in 
this  area  accounts  for  well  over  half  of  our 
research  expenditure.  This  research  involves 
more  than  just  paper  studies.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain practical  experience  with  specific  inspec- 
tion techniques  we  have  initiated  an  inspection 
field  test  program  as  a  joint  venture  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  research  program,  we  hope  to  be  prepared 
with  tested  inspection  procedures  which  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  specific  disarmament 
proposals. 

Even  limited  arms  control  agreements  may 
require  some  limited  form  of  inspection  and 
may  also  call  for  some  limited  form  of  interna- 
tional machinery.  As  the  significance  of  the 
agreements  becomes  greater,  we  should  gradu- 
ally increase  our  experience  and  our  ability  to 
utilize  international  peacekeeping  techniques. 
Over  the  long  run  we  hope  that  the  develop- 
ment of  international  inspection  and  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  will  contribute  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  an  international  climate  in  which 
the  rule  of  law  could  gradually  displace  the 
rule  of  force.  We  do  not  expect  such  a  change 
to  take  place  quickly.  The  achievement  of  such 
a  goal  will  require  a  major  change  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  diplomacy  and  in  the  minds  of  men. 
But  over  the  long  run  it  is  the  only  real  hope 
of  avoiding  disaster.  It  is  a  goal  toward  which 
we  must  work. 

We  must  not  be  misled  into  accepting  the 
balance  of  terror  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  rule  of  law. 
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The  Impact  of  Foreign  Aid  on  the  American  Economy 


by  David  E.  Bell 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  Development l 


It  is  not  yet  as  widely  understood  as  it  should 
be  that  since  late  1959  a  drastic  change  in  pro- 
curement policy  has  taken  place  regarding  the 
expenditure  of  our  foreign  aid  funds.  With 
few — and  diminishing — exceptions,  we  now 
limit  the  use  of  our  foreign  aid  appropriations 
to  the  procurement  of  United  States  goods  and 
services.  This  change  was  made  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  on 
the  U.S.  balance-of -payments  deficit. 

The  resulting  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
Of  the  $2.4  billion  of  economic  aid  committed 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  $1.9  billion,  80  percent  of 
the  total,  will  be  spent  directly  in  the  United 
States  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

With  respect  to  individual  commodities  the 
effect  of  the  changed  policy  is  very  plain.  For 
example,  in  1960,  before  the  new  policy  took 
effect,  only  11  percent  of  the  iron  and  steel 
products  financed  by  foreign  aid  appropriations 
came  from  American  steel  mills;  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1963,  87  percent  was  purchased 
from  U.S.  producers.  In  1960, 11  percent  of  the 
nonferrous  metals  financed  under  foreign  aid 
came  from  the  United  States;  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1963,  92  percent  were  purchased  in 
the  U.S.  For  fertilizer  the  percentage  rose 
from  17  percent  to  97  percent.  And  similar 
figures  could  be  given  for  many  other  products. 

Furthermore,  the  restriction  of  foreign  aid 
spending  to  U.S.  goods  and  services  means  that 
a  substantial  share  of  U.S.  exports  in  some  lines 
is  now  financed  by  our  foreign  aid  program. 


1  Address  made  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  23. 


For  example,  in  calendar  year  1962,  one-thi 
U.S.  exports  of  locomotives,  one-third  of 
exports  of  fertilizer,  and  21  percent  of 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  products  were  ai 
the  commodities  purchased  under  the  fo 
aid  program  to  assist  the  economic  dev 
ment  of  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  1 
America. 

Under  these  new  policies  the  foreign  aid 
gram  today  accounts  for  a  relatively  smal 
declining  element  in  the  U.S.  balance-of 
ments  deficit.  The  outflow  of  dollars  unde: 
eign  aid  next  year  is  estimated  at  about  a 
billion  dollars — far  smaller  than  the  $2^ 
lion  spent  abroad  each  year  by  U.S.  touris 
the  nearly  $3  billion  invested  abroad  each 
by  U.S.  business. 

I  do  not  believe  these  facts  are  as  well  u: 
stood  in  the  Congress  as  they  need  to  be.  I 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  several  weeks  ago  for  a  substantial  c 
this  year's  foreign  aid  bill  apparently  did 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  cut  would  r< 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit  b; 
equivalent  amount.  In  fact,  the  major  a] 
priation  items  that  were  cut  by  the  House- 
liance  for  Progress  lending,  development 
ing  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  military  a 
ance — are  tied  virtually  100  percent  to 
procurement.  The  main  direct  effect  o 
House  cut  therefore  would  be  to  reduce 
exports,  not  to  reduce  the  balance-of -payr 
deficit. 

The  facts  I  have  cited  thus  far  demons 
that  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program  t 
has  a  major  effect  in  financing  U.S.  expoi 
goods  and  services,  and  a  relatively  small 
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inlming  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
1'iits  deficit. 

Foreign  aid  today  in  overwhelming  degree 
t  .0.-;  the  form  of  U.S.  goods  and  services — not 
IS.  dollars — going  out  to  help  the  underde- 
voped  countries.  And  in  the  process,  accord- 
ij:  to  a  private  planning  group's  estimate, 
.  neriean  assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
responsible  for  at  least  several  hundred 
1 1 ul  American  jobs. 

Icouraging  Private  Investment  and  Trade 

Impressive  as  these  statistics  are,  they  tell 
.  iv  part  of  the  story  of  the  impact  on  the 
.nerican  economy. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  include  a  series  of 

es  designed  to  encourage  and  assist  U.S. 

pate  investment  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 

fes.    We  strongly  believe  that  U.S.  private 

and  know-how  can  make  a  major  contri- 

Itkai  to  economic  development,  not  only  in 

n  America  but  in  Africa  and  Asia  as  well. 

)ver  and  above  the  immediate  impact  on  U.S. 

(ports  and  foreign  investment,  the  aid  pro- 

o  the  process  of  helping  in  the  economic 

rvelopment  of  peoples  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 

tin  America,  is  acquainting  them  with  U.S. 
iods,  opening  up  markets  for  U.S.  businesses, 
d  establishing  favorable  conditions  for  U.S. 
prate  investment  abroad. 
Our  biggest  present  export  customers  are  the 
veloped  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
whom  we  assisted  in  the  1940's  and  early 

Vs  and  where  aid  financing  is  no  longer  nec- 
My.  In  the  period  from  1950  to  1962,  our 
ports  to  Europe  doubled.     Our  exports  to 

pan  have  tripled  in  the  past  decade. 
In  the  developing  countries,  AID-adminis- 
1  economic  assistance  programs  are  now 
lying  a  major  role  in  introducing  U.S.  prod- 

s  and  paving  the  way  for  an  economic  growth 

t  will  surely  lead  to  expanded  markets  for 
S.  exports.  There  are  already  signs  that  in 
ne  developing  countries  trade  is  beginning  to 
How  aid,  as  it  did  in  Europe.  As  examples, 
?r  the  past  5  years  there  were  increases  in 
S.  commercial  exports  (not  aid-financed)  of 

percent  to  Taiwan,  28  percent  to  Colombia, 
d  "6  percent  to  Israel. 
I  cite  these  figures  not  as  a  justification  for 


foreign  aid.  Its  justification  rests  on  broader 
grounds.  But  I  bring  them  to  your  attention 
to  show  that  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  is  not  the 
drain  on  American  gold  supply,  economy,  or 
taxpayers  that  it  is  sometimes  pictured  to  be. 
The  President  requested  for  fiscal  year  1964  a 
program  costing  $4.5  billion.2  This  is  a  large 
sum  of  money,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  perspec- 
tive. It  represents  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  and  4  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Our  economy  has  been  oper- 
ating in  recent  years  with  $35-$40  billion  of  un- 
used capacity ;  total  mutual  defense  and  assist- 
ance expenditures  are  only  about  10  percent  of 
that  unused  capacity.  It  surely  cannot  be  ar- 
gued that  this  amount  constitutes  a  serious 
strain  on  our  national  resources,  nor  can  it  be 
argued  that  it  is  an  excessive  burden  for  the 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world. 

Fundamental  Objectives  of  Aid  Program 

But  the  United  States  has  not  carried  out  a 
foreign  aid  program  since  1947  because  of  its 
benefits  to  the  American  economy,  nor  has  that 
program  been  without  cost  to  us. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  the  United 
States  Government  provides  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  less  developed  countries 
is  to  help  them  establish  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent, self-supporting  nations,  able  to  make 
economic  and  social  progress  through  free  in- 
stitutions. This  is  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
tries we  help.  But  it  is  also  in  our  own  vital 
interest,  for  only  in  a  world  community  of  free, 
self-sustaining  nations  can  our  own  nation 
progress  and  prosper. 

The  importance  of  these  objectives  has  been 
recognized  and  pursued  by  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy. And  the  Congress,  each  year  since  1947, 
has  appropriated  substantial  sums  for  foreign 
aid  despite  the  apparent  lack  of  domestic  politi- 
cal appeal  of  such  a  program  and  the  many  frus- 
trations inherent  in  it. 

Incidentally,  to  emphasize  the  importance  to 
U.S.  national  security  of  the  objectives  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  not  to  deny  that  other 


2  For  text  of  the  President's  foreign  aid  message  of 
Apr.  2,  1963,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1963,  p.  591. 
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interests  will  also  be  served  by  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  progress  of  less  developed 
countries.  We  certainly  have  a  profound 
humanitarian  concern  for  reducing  the  hard- 
ship and  improving  the  living  standard  of  the 
world's  people  who  are  hungry,  poor,  illiterate, 
and  sick. 

Our  economic  interest,  as  distinct  from  our 
security  and  humanitarian  concern,  is  also 
served  not  only  by  the  gains  to  be  anticipated 
from  larger  international  trade  and  investment 
but  by  increasing  the  rate  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical innovation  and  by  enlarging  the  scope  for 
the  creative  vigor  of  the  free  economic  system. 
But,  I  repeat,  the  fundamental  reason  for  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  is  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
help  the  less  developed  countries  achieve  eco- 
nomic development,  political  stability,  and  so- 
cial progress  under  free  institutions. 

I  continue  to  see  comments  and  questions  in 
the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  our  aid  pro- 
grams have  accomplished  little.  This  surprises 
me  very  much  because  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  very  substantial  progress  in 
many  places.  Not  only  are  Europe  and  Japan 
strong  and  independent  as  a  result  of  U.S.  aid, 
but  a  half  dozen  more  countries — Greece,  Tai- 
wan, Israel,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  the  Philip- 
pines— are  all  achieving  substantial  economic 
progress  and  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of 
the  need  for  economic  assistance.  Indeed,  some 
of  these  countries,  such  as  Israel  and  Taiwan, 
are  themselves  beginning  to  offer  technical  as- 
sistance to  other  less  developed  countries. 

Moreover,  our  foreign  aid  is  heavily  concen- 
trated on  those  countries  where  there  is  effective 
leadership  and  action  toward  economic  growth. 
These  countries — for  example,  India,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Nigeria — are  making  solid  progress  in 
mobilizing  their  own  resources,  setting  priorities 
for  their  use,  following  sound  economic  and 
fiscal  policies,  and  building  the  basic  institu- 
tions needed  in  a  developing  society. 

Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  places  in  the 
world  where  things  are  not  going  as  we  would 
like  to  have  them.  Obviously  the  risks  are 
high,  the  dangers  are  great,  and  the  outcome 
is  uncertain  in  a  number  of  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Latin  America. 
But  these  are  reasons  for  conducting  our- 


selves sensibly,  for  running  the  most  astute 
prudent  program  we  can  devise;  they  are 
reasons  for  quitting  in  the  middle  of  the  gj 
for  abandoning  the  struggle  for  peace  and  i 
dom.  No  matter  how  difficult  the  circumstar 
we  could  not  excuse  ourselves  if  we  gave  up 
field  to  the  Communist  movement.  The  Pi 
dent  put  it  well  recently  when  he  said  thai 
must  be  guided  by  our  interests  rather  than 
indignation.3 

Improving  Effectiveness  of  Aid  Activities 

I  fully  accept  the  necessity  for  drawing  or 
best  of  our  past  experience  and  continually 
proving  the  effectiveness  of  our  assistance 
grams.  I  believe  we  are  making  headwa; 
this  direction.  We  are,  for  example,  stres 
more  and  more  heavily  the  importance  of  i 
help  on  the  part  of  the  countries  we  are  aid 
This  concept  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Alii: 
for  Progress.  In  spite  of  obvious  setbacks, 
first  2  years  of  the  alliance  have  indeed  broi 
in  a  substantial  number  of  Latin  American  e 
tries  strong  advances  in  self-help — and  c( 
spondingly  a  strong  basis  for  our  help  U 
effective. 

Another  improvement  we  are  making  in 
foreign  aid  program  is  to  do  a  better  jo 
mobilizing  the  resources  and  talents  of  Ai 
ican  society  to  contribute  to  the  developing  © 
tries.  The  role  of  the  Agency  for  Internati 
Development  has  become  increasingly  one 
catalyst  to  organize  the  expertise — the  s 
necessary  to  help  create  capital  plant — o 
nize  human  and  material  resources,  and  pro 
administrative  knowledge  for  a  modern  e 
omy.  Private  resources  in  the  American  e 
omy  that  exist  in  our  industries,  farms,  1 
unions,  banking  institutions,  cooperatives,  1 
ness  concerns,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
fessional  groups,  State  and  local  governm 
are  being  drawn  upon  to  help  other  countrii 
achieve  economic  development.  The  Univei 
of  Pittsburgh's  affiliation  with  the  Central  1 
versity  of  Quito  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog 
the  program  for  improving  the  curriculum 
instruction  in  the   schools  of  engineering 


'  For  an  address  made  by  President  Kennedy  at 
Lake  City,  Utah,  on  Sept.  26,  see  iUd.,  Oct.  21, 
p.  631. 
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iiile,   the   university   assistance   program   in 
igeria  are  examples. 

We  are  also  making  considerable  progress  in 
ihieving  a  broader  sharing  of  the  costs  of  eco- 
unic  assistance  among  the  advanced  countries. 

1962  the  flow  of  aid  from  Europe  and  Japan 
i  the  less  developed  countries  was  just  about  as 
rge,  in  relation  to  their  national  incomes,  as 

B  was.  Some  individual  countries  in  our 
:>inion  can  and  should  provide  more  and  we 
ink  a  number  of  other  countries  ought  to  lib- 
ulize  the  terms  on  which  their  aid  should  be 
ule  available,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  provision 
economic  assistance  is  today  a  matter  of  many 
t  ions,  not  just  one. 

AVe  should  not  exaggerate  the  speed  or  magni- 
de  of  the  progress  that  is  possible.    In  India 

Pakistan,  for  example,  present  per  capita 
:ome  is  around  $70  per  year.    Suppose  that, 
rough  their  own  efforts  plus  substantial  out- 
le  help,  India  and  Pakistan  were  able  to  raise 
eir  per  capita  income  at  a  rate  of  3  percent 
r  year— a  rate  somewhat  higher  than  the 
lited  States  has  achieved  over  the  last  50 
ars.    In  25  years,  at  such  a  rate,  per  capita 
-ome  would  double.     In  absolute  terms  the 
•ults  may  seem  discouraging.    Per  capita  in- 
nes  in  India  and  Pakistan  would  have  risen 
in  *7 0  to  $140— after  25  years  of  steady  ef- 
( During  the  same  period,  incidentally, 
i  U.S.  income  per  capita  is  expected  to  rise 
>m  about  $2,500  per  capita  to  more  than  $4,000 
r  capita.    Even  allowing  for  the  well-known 
iiculties  of  such  intercountry  comparisons,  the 
Ferences  are  obviously  enormous.) 
[f  we  translate  the  absolute  figures  into  real 
ms,  however,  we  can  get  a  more  accurate  im- 
ssion  of  their  significance.    Doubling  the  per 
>ita  income  of  India  and  Pakistan  would 
an  that,  instead  of  half  the  children  of  pri- 
ry  school  age  being  in  school,  all  could  be.    It 
aid  mean  that  diseases  like  malaria,  typhoid, 
illpox,  and  cholera  could  be  virtually  elimi- 
ed.   And  it  would  mean  that  what  economists 
I  the  process  of  self-sustaining  growth  could 
e  been  achieved— the  process  under  which 
)untry  through  its  own  institutions  generates 
saving  and  investment,  the  skilled  people  and 
technological  advances,  the  incentives  and 
tudes  which  will  yield  year  after  year  an  in- 
ise  in  per  capita  production  and  income. 


This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
It  is  this  process  of  self-sustaining  growth, 
rather  than  the  level  of  per  capita  income,  that 
makes  a  country  truly  independent.  And  the 
process  of  self-supporting  growth  depends 
principally  on  building  the  skills  and  institu- 
tions which  permit  people  to  understand  and 
to  solve  their  own  problems.  This  is  why  we 
stress  so  strongly  the  self-help  measures  that 
the  underdeveloped  countries  must  take.  Only 
if  they  take  strong  self-help  measures  can  out- 
side assistance  contribute  to  solid  progress. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties.  Eapid 
population  growth,  Communist  subversion, 
repressive  military  dictatorships,  poverty,  and 
ignorance  are  formidable  difficulties.  To  suc- 
ceed, we  must  be  strong,  tenacious,  enduring. 
We  will  continually  be  advised  to  give  up  the 
struggle  as  too  costly,  too  exhausting,  too 
risky. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
jected such  despairing  advice  last  week  in  re- 
porting out  a  foreign  aid  authorization  this 
year  of  $4.2  billion.  The  full  Senate  will  have  a 
similar  opportunity  to  do  so  this  coming  week, 
when  the  aid  bill  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 

All  our  interests  and  all  our  instincts  as 
Americans  tell  us  not  to  give  up.  We  are 
striving  for  all  that  is  best  in  our  own  heritage- 
giving  help  to  those  who  will  help  themselves, 
spreading  education  and  health  to  more  and 
more  people,  preserving  our  own  freedom  and 
expanding  free  institutions  around  the  world. 
With  these  values  at  stake,  I  believe  we  must 
and  will  continue  to  accept  the  challenge. 


U.S.  and  Japanese  Cabinet  Officers 
To  Hold  Third  Economic  Meeting 

Press   release  569  dated  November  7 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs will  be  held  at  Tokyo  from  November  25 
through  November  27.  This  Committee  was 
established  by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  June 
22,  1961,  as  a  result  of  the  talks  held  by  Prime 
Minister  Ikeda  with  President  Kennedy  on  his 
visit  to  Washington.1     The  first  and  second 


1  Bulletin  of  July  10, 1901,  p.  57. 
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meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  respec- 
tively at  Hakone,  Japan,  in  November  1961 2 
and  at  Washington  in  December  1962.3 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by- 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirtz,  and  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Walter  W. 
Heller.  Ambassador  Edwin  O.  Reischauer 
and  Ambassador  Ryuji  Takeuchi  will  also 
attend. 

Japan  will  be  represented  by  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Masayoshi  Ohira,  Minister  of 
Finance  Kakuei  Tanaka,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Munenori  Akagi,  Minister  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  Hajije  Fu- 
kuda,  Minister  of  Labor  Takeo  Ohashi, 
Minister  of  Transportation  Kentaro  Ayabe,  Di- 
rector of  the  Economic  Planning  Agency  Kiichi 
Miyazawa,  and  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  Yasumi 
Kurogane. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  economic  situation  in  Japan  and  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  Financial,  monetary,  and  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation. 

3.  Developments  in  trade  and  economic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

4.  Developments  in  international  trade  and 
economic  relations. 

5.  Cooperation  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries. 

6.  Ad  hoc  matters. 

The  U.S.  Cabinet  Secretaries,  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  are  expected  to  arrive  by  a  spe- 
cial plane  at  Haneda  Airport  on  November  23 
and  will  be  formally  welcomed  by  the  Japanese 
Cabinet  Ministers.  They  will  proceed  to  Kyoto 
by  special  plane  at  the  invitation  of  the  Japanese 
Government  and  visit  several  places  in  that 
district  over  the  weekend.  Meetings  will  be 
held  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 


2  Ibid.,  Nov.  27, 1961,  p.  891. 
*  Ibid.,  Dec.  24, 1962,  p.  959. 


from  November  25  through  27  at  the  1 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Tokyo.    Prime 
Ikeda  will  entertain  the  U.S.  Cabinl 

taries  at  luncheon  on  the  25th,  and  on 
individual  Japanese  Cabinet  Ministers 
vite  respective  U.S.  Cabinet  Secreta 
luncheon.  On  the  afternoon  of  Nove 
Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  En 
Japan  will  hold  a  tea  party  for  the  U.S. 
Secretaries  and  their  wives  at  the  1 
Palace. 

Senior  advisers  to  the  U.S.  Cabini 
taries  will  be : 

State:  Assistant    Secretary    for    Ecoi 

fairs  G.  Griffith  Johnson 
Treasury:       Assistant  Secretary  John  C.  B 
Interior:         Assistant    to    the    Secretary 

Josephy,  Jr. 
Agriculture:  Administrator  for  Foreign  Aj 

Service  Raymond  A.  Ioanes 
Commerce:     Assistant     Secretary    for     Int 

Business  Affairs  Jack  N.  Bel 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  Robert  Soloi 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegati 

The  White    Pierre   Salinger,  Press  Secreta 
House:  President 

Myer  Feldman,  Deputy  Special 
State:  Assistant    Secretary   for   Publi 

Robert  J.  Manning 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
ern  Economic  Affairs  Robert  T 
(coordinator) 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Directo 
Asian  Affairs  Thelma  E.  Vett< 
coordinator) 
Special  Assistant   to   the   Seer 
ward  S.  Little 

Deputy  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign 
Takio  Oda,  Vice  Minister  of  Finance 
Ishino,  Vice  Minister  of  Internation 
and  Industry  Zenei  Imai,  Director  of 
nomic  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Ministry 
culture  and  Forestry  Makoto  Matsuc 
Minister  of  Labor  Hideo  Hori,  Vice 
of  Transportation  Satoru  Okamoto,  i 
Director  of  Economic  Planning  Agenc; 
Matsumura  will  also  attend  the  me 
senior  advisers  to  the  respective  Min 
the  Japanese  side. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


.5.  Delegate  Reports  on  Space 
adio  Communication  Conference 

.In    Extraordinary    Administrative    Radio 

onference  on  Space  Communications,  under 

■>ices  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 

ion  Union,  met  at  Geneva  October  7-Novem- 

(w  8.    Folloicing  is  the  text  of  a  statement 

I  by  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 

ph.  McConnell,  on  the  closing  day  of  the 

ind  transmitted  from  Geneva  by  the 

>mmunication  satellite  SynCom. 

'  It  is  most  fitting  that  a  communication  satel- 
is  being  used  to  transmit  this  report  on  the 
suit  of  the  space  radio  communication  con- 
rence  in  Geneva. 

The  final  acts  will  be  signed  in  a  few  minutes, 
derly  development  and  operation  of  the  space 
"ograms  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
il depend  in  large  measure  on  the  agree- 
s  reached  by  this  conference.    Adequate 
mmunications,  protected  from  harmful  inter- 
rence,  are  essential  to  continued  progress. 

rill  now  report  to  you  on  the  decisions 
iched  by  the  conference. 
The  conference  dealt  with : 

—Communication  Satellites 

e  Eesearch 
-Meteorological  Satellites 
-Navigational  Satellites 
—Radio  Astronomy 

-Space  Activities  of  the  Amateurs,  and 
-Aeronautical  Space  Services 

i  addition,  the  conference  established  regu- 

5  and  notification  procedures  for  utilizing 

allocations  as   well   as   technical   criteria 

requency  sharing.    Details  of  the  specific 

quency  bands  allocated  for  each  of  the  serv- 

are  available  in  Washington  for  those  of 

who  wish  to  have  complete  technical  data. 

faking  up  the  subjects  in  order— 


Communication  Satellites.  The  proposal  of 
the  United  States  for  allocations  for  the  com- 
munication satellite  service  was  for  2725  MC/S. 
The  U.K.,  France,  and  other  countries  made 
proposals  similar  to  ours.  The  proposal  of  the 
U.S.S.E.  was  for  approximately  1C00  MC/S, 
but  in  frequency  bands  different  from  those 
proposed  by  us.  Only  800  MC/S  were  com- 
mon in  the  two  proposals.  The  conference  has 
agreed  to  an  allocation  of  2800  MC/S,  of  which 
2000  (consisting  of  four  500  MC/S  bands)  were 
included  in  our  original  proposal.  Our  engi- 
neers and  scientists  believe  that  this  allocation 
should  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  anticipated 
traffic  growth  until  the  period  1975-80. 

Space  Research.  The  conference  has  recog- 
nized that  space  research  has  a  vital  need  for 
protected  frequencies.  Although  we  were  not 
able  to  obtain  agreement  in  all  cases  on  world- 
wide exclusive  allocations  for  space  research, 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  compromise,  which 
varies  in  details  from  band  to  band,  has  been 
achieved,  including  bands  used  for  the  mini- 
track  network  and  deep  space  research.  We 
believe  that  the  programs  of  all  nations,  includ- 
ing both  manned  and  unmanned  space  research 
programs,  can  proceed  satisfactorily  insofar  as 
their  frequency  needs  are  concerned. 

Meteorological  Satellites.  The  conference 
has  made  allocations  for  the  meteorological 
satellite  service,  which  promises  to  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  world.  The  various  programs 
in  this  field,  both  national  and  international, 
such  as  the  Worldwide  Weather  Watch  pro- 
gram of  the  WMO  [World  Meteorological 
Organization],  can  move  forward. 

Navigational  Satellites.  Exclusive  alloca- 
tions have  been  made,  along  the  line  of  our  pro- 
posals, for  a  new  navigational  satellite  service 
which  should  prove  to  be  of  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  navigators  of  all  nations. 

Radio  Astronomy.  As  you  know,  the  world- 
wide scientific  community  was  most  anxious 
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that  this  conference  adequately  protect  radio 
astronomy.  The  decisions  made  in  this  field 
are  of  great  significance,  in  particular  the 
agreement  reached  to  clear  the  1400-1427  MC/S 
band  for  exclusive  worldwide  use  in  radio  as- 
tronomy. This  is  the  famous  hydrogen  line 
band  through  which  the  astronomers  obtain 
such  valuable  information  about  the  universe. 
The  band  had  been  allocated  to  radio  astronomy 
at  the  1959  Geneva  radio  conference,  subject, 
however,  to  reservations  by  a  number  of  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  They  have  now  agreed  that 
radio  astronomy  should  have  worldwide  exclu- 
sivity in  the  band. 

As  you  know,  the  FCC  recently  decided  that, 
in  the  United  States,  TV  Channel  37  (608-614 
MC/S)  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  radio 
astronomy  for  a  10-year  period.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  FCC  decision  assisted  the  con- 
ference in  making  significant  progress  on  a 
broad  international  basis  with  respect  to  this 
channel. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  with  the 
simple  exception  of  Cuba,  have  agreed  that  for 
10  years  this  band  should  be  used  for  radio 
astronomy.  To  reach  agreement  it  was  neces- 
sary for  many  countries  to  make  concessions. 

In  addition,  the  status  of  several  of  the  bands 
allocated  to  radio  astronomy  by  footnote  at  the 
1959  conference  was  considerably  improved, 
varying  in  detail  from  band  to  band. 

Space  Activities  of  the  Amateurs.  Satellite 
experimentation  by  radio  amateurs,  as  typified 
in  the  Oscar  1  and  Oscar  2  programs,  has  re- 
ceived recognition  by  the  conference  through 
the  allocation  of  the  band  144-146  MC/S.  Al- 
though the  International  Amateur  Radio  Union 
would  have  preferred  similar  privileges  in  other 
bands  as  well,  the  value  of  the  amateur  experi- 
mental work  and  the  widespread  interest  it  has 
created  has  been  recognized  by  the  conference. 

Aeronautical  Space  Services.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  satisfactory  provisions  were  made  for 
aeronautical  space  services. 

Regulations  and  Notification  Procedures  for 
Utilizing  the  Allocations  Made  by  the  Confer- 
ence. A  particularly  difficult  issue  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  allocated  freqencies.  Several 
countries  proposed  that  the  use  of  frequencies 
allocated  at  this  conference  should  be  considered 


as  provisional  pending  a  future  planning  a 
ference.  In  our  judgment  the  regulations  I 
to  be  sufficiently  definitive  to  permit  the  loi 
range  planning  and  major  investment  invoh 
in  many  of  our  space  programs,  in  particu 
the  communications  satellite  program. 

I  wish  to  report  that  in  the  opinion  of  1 
delegation  the  issue  was  satisfactorily  resolv 
The  allocation  of  frequency  bands  and  the  rej 
lation  of  their  use  were  effectively  establish 
They  are  always  subject  to  modification  by  si 
future  conferences  as  might  be  called  by  I 
ITU.  No  new  element  of  impermanency  1 
been  added. 

Technical  Criteria.  The  key  to  satisfactc 
space  service  allocations,  particularly  the  co 
munication  satellite  program,  was  the  techni 
feasibility  of  space  services  sharing  some  of  I 
bands  presently  allocated  to  terrestrial  comn 
nications.  The  conference  has  agreed  on  te< 
nical  standards  and  criteria  permitting  t' 
sharing.  This  will  permit  orderly,  simultane* 
development  of  all  kinds  of  communicati 
services  without  causing  harmful  interferen 

Although,  as  you  know,  this  was  a  technii 
conference  and  the  agenda  was  limited  to  f 
quency  allocations  and  related  technical  m 
ters,  it  does  have  great  significance  for  our  co 
mercial  communication  satellite  program.  T 
policy  of  the  United  States,  established  by  t 
President  and  reflected  in  the  Communicati 
Satellite  Act  of  1962,1  is  that  a  commercial  co: 
munication  satellite  service  should  be  organiz 
as  a  single  global  system  with  nondiscrimir 
tory  access  to  all  nations.  During  the  confi 
ence  members  of  the  delegation  explain 
informally  to  many  delegates  of  other  natio 
United  States  policy  in  this  field.  Fears  h 
been  expressed  by  a  number  of  the  small 
countries  that  the  major  space  powers  of  t 
world  would  somehow  preempt  the  frequenc 
allocated  by  the  conference  and  thus  preve 
small-nation  participation  in  a  global  syste: 
Efforts  were  made  to  allay  these  fears  by  c 
plaining  that  the  allocations  for  communicati 
satellites  are  properly  viewed  as  having  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 


1  For  remarks  by  President  Kennedy  on  Aug.  I 
1962,  upon  the  signing  of  H.R.  11040,  see  Bulletin 
Sept.  24, 1962,  p.  467. 
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My  comments  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did 
tt  express  publicly  the  recognition  due  to  all 
tfmbers  of  the  delegation,  including  Ambas- 
dor  [Jacob  D.]  Beam,  Commander  [T.  A.  M.] 
[Uven,  Mr.  [E.  William]  Henry  (Chairman 
;  the  Federal  Communications  Commission), 
id  Dr.  [Joseph]  Charyk  (president  of  the 
Ammunication  Satellite  Corporation). 
We  also  are  greatly  indebted  to  those  Mem- 
i-s  of  Congress  on  our  delegation,  including 
lh  [Oren]  Harris  (chairman  of  the  Interstate 
;.mmerce  Committee  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
^entatives),  Senators  [Vance]  Hartke  and 
orris]  Cotton,  and  Representatives  [Abner 
j.]  Sibal  and  [William  L.]  Springer,  whose 

port  meant  so  much  to  the  delegates. 
All  of  us  will  agree,  however,  that  the  persons 
10  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  our  ef- 
ts were  the  Government  and  industry  ad- 
ders on  the  delegation.  They  are  the  technical 
oerts  and  scientists  whose  work  began  2 
irs  before  the  conference  and  who  continued 
ir  dedicated  devotion  through  the  long  and 
tious  hours  of  this  5-week  conference. 
Finally,  all  delegations  are  most  grateful  for 
•  fine  leadership  shown  by  the  chairman  of 
■  conference,  Mr.  Gunnar  Pedersen  of  Den- 
rk.    Thank  you. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  to  increase  number  of  parties  which  may 
request  holding  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  As- 
sembly. Adopted  by  Assembly  at  Rome  September 
15,  1962.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  October  28,  1963. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna   convention    on    consular  relations.      Done   at 
Vienna  April  24,  1963.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ghana,  October  4,  1963. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.     Done  at 
Vienna  April  18,  1961.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Argentina,  October  10,  1963; 
Cuba  (with  a  reservation),  September  26,  1963; 
Guatemala,  October  1,  1963. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Optional  protocol  to  Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic 
relations  concerning  acquisition  of  nationality.    Done 
at  Vienna  April  18, 1961.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  October  10,  1963. 

Red  Sea  Lights 

International  agreement  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
certain  lights  in  the  Red  Sea.  Done  at  London  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1963.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  United  Arab  Republic,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the  in- 
ternational telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
1961.  TIAS  4892. 
Notification  of  approval:  Ireland,  September  19, 1963. 

Women— Political  Rights 

Convention  on   political  rights   of  women.     Done  at 
New    York    March    31,    1953.     Entered    into    force 
July  7,  1954.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  August  13,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  correcting  discrepancies  in  the  annex  of  the 
agreement  of  November  27,  1959  (TIAS  4383),  con- 
cerning American  military  cemeteries.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels  January  8,  1962,  and 
October  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force  October  24, 
1963. 

Iran 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Tehran  October  24,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  October  24, 1963. 

Agreement  for  the  use  of  funds  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
property  in  Iran.  Signed  at  Tehran  September  1, 
1949.  Entered  into  force  September  1,  1949.  TIAS 
1973. 

Terminated:  October  24.  1963  (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  October  24,  1963,  supra). 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  September  1, 
1949,  for  financing  educational  exchange  programs. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tehran  November 
25,  1957.  Entered  into  force  November  25,  1957. 
TIAS  3956. 

Terminated:  October  24.  1963  (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  October  24,  1963,  supra). 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  September  1, 
1949,  as  amended  (TIAS  1973  and  3956),  for  financ- 
ing certain  educational  exchange  programs.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tehran  June  20,  1961. 
TIAS  4824. 

Terminated :  October  24.  1963  (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  October  24,  1963,  supra). 

Jamaica 

General  agreement  for  economic,  technical  and  related 
assistance.  Signed  at  Kingston  October  24,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  October  24, 1963. 

Philippines 

Agreement  providing  Philippine  Social  Security  Sys- 

1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


tern  coverage  for  Filipino  employees  of  the  dt 
States  armed  forces  in  the  Philippines.     Effectec] 
exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  April  2.'5,  1962,  and  I 
gust  30,  1963.     Entered  into  force  August  30,  1 1 
Agreement  providing  Philippine  Social   Security 
tem  coverage  for  Filipino  employees  of  the  UnJ 
States    Employees    Association,    JL'SMAG    Offii 
Club,  JASMAG  NCO  Club,  and  the  AID  Emplojl 
Recreation  Association  in  the  Philippines.     Kff<- 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  August  30  and  (. 
ber  8,  1963.     Entered  into  force  October  8,  19e 
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Mrs.  Louchheim  To  Direct  Office 
of  Community  Advisory  Services 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  0< 
ber  30  (press  release  560)  that  it  has  establis. 
an  Office  of  Community  Advisory  Serv 
under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Assistant  £ 
retary  Katie  Louchheim.  The  newly  crea 
office  organizationally  will  be  under  the  suj 
vision  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  J 
ministration. 

The  Office  of  Community  Advisory  Serv 
will  be  responsible  for  the  development  and 
plementation  of  a  program  designed  to  incre 
contacts  between  United  States  communities : 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  office  will  also  as 
in  planning  programs  for  Foreign  Service 
fleers  and  their  families  to  exchange  ideas  ; 
familiarize  themselves  with  prevailing  vi< 
on  major  subjects  of  public  interest  in  the  Uni 
States. 

Among  its  other  activities  the  office  will  se 
as  a  focal  point  in  the  Department  on  matt 
concerned  with  the  increasing  role  of  won 
and  women's  organizations  in  international 
tivities  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  i 
the  planning  of  programs  under  private  J 
Government  auspices  in  this  field. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  November  6  confirmed  Douglas  I 
derson  to  be  Ambassador  to  Bolivia.     (For  biogra] 
details,   see   Department  of   State  press  release 
dated  November  19.) 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  4-10 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 

Release  issued  prior  to  November  4  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  560 
of  October  30. 

Subject 

Report  on  educational  exchange 
program  sent  to  Congress  (re- 
write) . 

U.S.  note  to  U.S.S.R.  on  autobahn 
stoppage. 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Williams :  Assumption  College, 
Worcester,    Mass.    (excerpts). 

Third  meeting  of  Joint  U.S.-Japan 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Recognition  of  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam. 

Cultural  exchange  (Europe  and 
Near  East). 

Rusk :  news  conference. 

Delegation  to  IA-ECOSOC  ministe- 
rial meeting. 

McConnell:  Extraordinary  Admin- 
istrative Radio  Conference  on 
Space  Communications. 

Rusk:  message  to  Vice  President 
Johnson. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Gettysburg  Address  and  Our  Commitment  to  Freedoi 


Remarks  by  Secretary  Busk  x 


One  hundred  years  ago  there  came  to  this 
community  a  most  remarkable  man  whose  mem- 
ory is  revered  by  all  of  us  who  are  the  heirs 
of  those  who  fought  here — both  in  blue  and  in 
gray.  He  spoke  here  about  ancient  verities,  not 
as  a  sophisticated  philosopher  but  as  a  man  who 
felt  deeply  about  the  hopes  which  lie  in  the 
heart  of  man.  It  was  a  speech  of  only  10  sen- 
tences, around  270  words.  It  disappointed 
many  who  heard  it,  and  the  man  who  gave  it 
thought  it  was  a  failure.  But  it  has  become  the 
most  widely  read  speech  ever  made  by  an  Amer- 
ican and  perhaps  by  anyone  in  the  English 
tongue.  It  has  been  translated  into  every  writ- 
ten language  and  is  cherished  around  the  world. 

In  accepting  the  Latin  version  for  deposit  in 
the  Vatican  Library  in  1959,  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  States,  His  Excellency  Egidio 
Vagnozzi,  called  the  Gettysburg  Address  not 


1  Made  at  ceremonies  commemorating  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  17  (press  release  585  dated 
Nov.  16). 


only  "a  great  American  document"  but  also 
great  Christian  document" — "one  of  the  gres 
est  documents  ever  issued  by  man." 

What  is  there  about  those  words  which  mat 
them  memorable?  In  the  original  tongue  th 
have  beauty  and  cadence — "the  vibrations 
deathless  music."  They  express  tender  sen 
ments.  But  these  qualities  are  inadequate 
account  for  their  indelible  imprint.  Wh 
makes  the  Gettysburg  Address  great  and  endu 
ing  is  the  simple  eloquence  with  which  it  i 
states  the  ideas  to  which  this  nation  is  dec 
cated:  "Liberty  .  .  .  the  proposition  that  i 
men  are  created  equal  .  .  .  government  of  ti 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

What  Lincoln  Believed 

Lincoln  believed,  with  the  authors  of  the  De 
laration  of  Independence,  that  the  large  pri: 
ciples  it  set  forth  were  universal  truths.  As  1 
saw  the  meaning  of  the  American  Revolutio 
"It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  < 
the  colonies  from  the  motherland — but  som 
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The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a 
weekly  publication  Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, provides  the  public  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  with  informa- 
tion on  developments  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  Bulletin  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  Issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Department, 
and  statements  and  addresses  made  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and   other   officers   of   the   Depart- 


ment, as  well  as  special  articles  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  international  affairs  and 
the  functions  of  the  Department.  Infor- 
mation is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  International  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  United 
Nations  documents,  and  legislative  mate- 
rial in  the  field  of  International  relations 
are  listed  currently. 

The  Bulletin  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent   of    Documents,    U.S.    Govern- 


ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.' 
20402.  Price  :  52  Issues,  domestic  $8.{ 
foreign  $12.25  ;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  of  this  pi 
lication  approved  by  the  Director  of  t 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (January  1 
1961). 

note  :  Contents  of  this  publication  n 
not  copyrighted  and  Items  contain 
herein  may  be  reprinted.  Citation  of  t 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  as  t 
source  will  be  appreciated.  The  Bullet 
Is  indexed  in  the  Readers'  Guide 
Periodical  Literature. 
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thing  in  that  Declaration  giving  liberty,  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to 
the  world  for  all  future  time." 

Lincoln  believed,  with  the  authors  of  our 
Constitution,  that  they  were  founding  a  "new 
order  of  the  ages." 

He  believed,  with  Washington,  that  "the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government 
are  justly  considered,  perhaps,  as  deeply,  as 
/?W/y.  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  American  people." 

He  believed  that  this  experiment  was  the  "last 
best  hope  of  earth." 

He  believed  that  the  central  issue  in  the 
struggle  in  which  this  nation  was  engaged  a 
century  ago  was  whether  this  or  any  nation 
"conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal" 
could  "long  endure."  And  let  us  not  forget 
that  his  reaffirmation  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  "proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal'"  had  been  preceded  by  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

The  advocates  of  democracy  in  many  other 
lands  saw  the  central  issue  as  Lincoln  saw  it. 
From  England,  John  Bright  wrote :  ".  .  .  there 
a  no  other  political  constitution  now  in  exist- 
nce,  in  the  preservation  of  which  the  human 
ace  is  so  deeply  interested."    From  France, 
beral  republicans  spoke  out— Edouard  Labou- 
laye  said:  ".  .  .  the  cause  of  America  is  the 
cause  of  liberty"  and  ".  .  .  should  liberty  be- 
come eclipsed  in  the  new  World,  it  would  be- 
come night  in  Europe."     From  Italy,  Garibaldi 
and  his  friends  hailed  Lincoln  as  the  "pilot  of 
liberty."    Carl  Schurz  and  other  German  demo- 
crats, many  of  whom  had  come  to  this  country 
ifter  the  failure  of  their  own  revolution  of 
48,  saw  the  struggle  in  the  same  light. 
After  Lincoln's  death  a  noted  French  liberal, 
Lflcien  Anatole  Prevost-Paradol,  wrote:  ".  .  . 
ie  has  not  lived  for  his  country  alone,  since  he 
eaves  to  everyone  in  the  world  to  whom  liberty 
•nd  justice  are  dear,  a  great  remembrance  and 
i  pure  example." 

As  our  own  Booker  T.  Washington  put  it : 
%  the  same  token  that  Lincoln  made  America 
ree,  he  pushed  back  the  boundaries  of  freedom 
verywhere,  gave  the  spirit  of  liberty  a  wider 


influence  throughout  the  world,  and  reestab- 
lished the  dignity  of  man  as  man." 

Worldwide  Symbol  of  Freedom  and  Democracy 

Over  the  years,  admiration  for  Lincoln  has 
spread  over  the  earth.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  father 
of  the  Chinese  liberal  revolution,  drew  his  three 
principles  of  government  from  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  is  a  mecca  for 
millions  of  visitors  to  Washington  every  year, 
including  tens  of  thousands  from  abroad.' 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  kept  on  a  study  table 
a  brass  mold  of  Lincoln's  right  hand.  A  few 
years  ago  high  school  students  in  Tokyo  ranked 
him  as  one  of  the  most  respected  of  all  world 
figures.  And  Tolstoi  said  that  "of  all  the  great 
national  statesmen  of  history,  Lincoln  is  the 
only  giant"  and  predicted  that  his  name  would 
live  thousands  of  years. 

Thus  Lincoln  is  a  worldwide  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  And  the  Gettysburg 
Address  is  the  utterance  through  which  his 
dedication— and  ours  as  a  people— to  freedom 
and  democracy  is  most  widely  known.  Indeed 
the  central  commitments  of  the  American  ex- 
periment are  probably  known  to  more  people 
in  other  lands  through  the  words  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  than  through  those  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

People  all  around  the  world  not  only  know  of 
these  central  commitments  but  share  them. 
Liberty,  equality,  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people"— these  are  aspirations  rising  out 
of  the  nature  of  man. 

Freedom  and  Foreign  Policy 

Since  the  Second  World  War  nearly  50  new 
nations  have  emerged.  Nearly  all  are  republics 
or  democracies,  at  least  in  name.  Unhappily, 
some  are  in  reality  dictatorships.  In  some,  the 
early  national  governments  have  tolerated  no 
opposition.  In  others,  democratic  governments 
collapsed  or  were  overthrown.  But  the  yearn- 
ings for  genuine  political  freedom  have  not  been 
eradicated.  They  are  manifest  in  every  nation, 
including  those  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains. 

Our  commitments  to  freedom  are  the  source 
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of  our  foreign  policy.  They  explain  our  atti- 
tude toward  colonial  questions,  our  concern 
about  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  why 
we  are  more  comfortable  in  dealing  with  democ- 
racies than  with  dictatorships.  They  explain 
also  our  concern  about  our  failures  here  at  home 
to  live  up  fully  to  our  own  great  commitments. 

The  independence  we  won  for  ourselves  we 
have  favored  for  others.  We  have  welcomed  the 
rise  of  the  former  colonial  peoples  to  "the  sep- 
arate and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of 
Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them."  We 
want  to  see  these  new  nations  make  solid  prog- 
ress— economically,  socially,  and  politically. 

Within  the  free  world,  old  empires  have  been 
largely  replaced  by  new  partnerships  between 
the  less  developed  and  the  advanced  countries — 
partnerships  based  on  political  equality. 

But  new  empires  have  appeared,  clothing 
their  lust  for  domination  with  ideology  which 
plunders  the  noble  concepts  of  freedom  to  sub- 
vert freedom  itself.  There  are  large  and 
dangerous  questions  which  call  for  final  solu- 
tion, and  there  is  no  more  enduring  basis  for 
settlement  than  the  simple  notion  of  self-deter- 
mination :  Let  the  people  themselves  decide. 

For  almost  two  centuries  we  have  been  op- 
posed to  dictatorship.  We  remain  so  today — 
and  will  be  opposed  tomorrow.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  many  possible  forms  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  But  we  believe  deeply  in 
political  democracy,  individual  dignity,  and  the 
rule  of  law.  We  do  not  like  it  when  democratic 
institutions  are  suppressed.  We  believe  that 
the  setbacks  which  democracy  has  suffered  in 
many  of  the  new  nations,  and  a  few  old  ones, 
will  be  temporary.  For  we  know  that  ordinary 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world  respond 
to  Lincoln's  phrase  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

Likewise,  we  will  not  be  at  ease  until  every 
one  of  our  own  citizens  enjoys  in  full  the  rights 
pledged  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  Constitution.  The  National  Govern- 
ment is  heavily  committed  to  insuring  these 
rights  for  all. 


The  rest  of  the  world  is  watching  closely  the 
struggle  for  full  equality  in  this  country.  Oui 
failures  distress  our  friends  and  hearten  oui 
enemies.  But  this  is  not  the  main  reason  whj 
we  must  complete  this  task.  We  must  complex 
it  as  a  duty  to  ourselves.  It  is  past  time  to  com' 
plete  the  task  which  Lincoln  began  with  th( 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

We  are  a  powerful  nation,  with  almost  incom- 
prehensible power.  Our  farms  and  factories 
are  ever  more  bountiful.  We  enjoy  levels  o: 
well-being  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  mer 
a  generation  or  two  ago.  But  our  greatest 
strength  lies  in  the  ideas  about  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity  which  gave  birth  to  our  nation  anc 
to  which  Lincoln  renewed  our  dedication  in  th< 
Gettysburg  Address.  These  ideas,  these  aspira- 
tions, are  shared  today  by  a  great  majority  oi 
mankind.  They  bind  us  with  others  throughoul 
the  world.  They  are  the  mightiest  force  in  th< 
world  today.  They  are  the  enduring  memoria 
to  the  apostles  of  liberty  for  all  men,  of  whon 
none  has  been  greater  than  Abraham  Lincoln 


Letters  of  Credence 

Czechoslovakia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  thi 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Bepublic,  Karel  Duda 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Kenned; 
on  November  13.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador'; 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart 
ment  of  State  press  release  581  dated  Novembe: 
13. 

Uruguay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Uru 
guay,  Juan  Felipe  Yriart,  presented  his  creden 
tials  to  President  Kennedy  on  November  12 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  th 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  pres 
release  576  dated  November  12. 
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The  Agony  of  Success 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Aff< 


airs 


I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  because 
we  are  all,  by  choice  or  necessity,  in  the  same 
business:  We  all  make  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
we  all  help  sustain  it. 

In  our  country  foreign  policy  is  formed  and 
earned  out  not  just  by  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  but  by  our  whole  people. 

Some  people  think  that  the  resulting  babel 
f  voices  in  our  foreign  policy  is  proof  positive 
of  the  weakness  of  our  democratic  system.  The 
American  "image,"  they  say,  should  be  crystal 
clear  and  forever  consistent ;  America,  they  say, 
should  speak  with  a  single  voice— the  way  the 
Communists  do,  or  at  least  are  supposed  to  do. 

Of  course  there  are  rare  moments  when  it  is 
imperative  for  a  single  voice  to  speak  for  the 
whole  nation.  When  nuclear  powers  seemed  to 
be  on  a  collision  course  in  the  Caribbean  a  year 
ago  last  October,  for  example,  the  President's 
voice  had  to  come  through  loud  and  clear  around 
the  world— with  no  static. 

But  most  of  the  time  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  sees  is  the  great  diversity  of  our  society— 
i  jumble  of  business  firms  and  farm  organiza- 
tions and  universities  and  churches  and  founda- 
:ions  and,  last  but  largest  by  far,  the  American 
abor  movement.  That's  the  way  it  should  be. 
Ihat's  the  kind  of  society  we  are;  and  this  di- 
versity is  the  ultimate  source  of  our  past  success, 
)ur  current  strength,  and  our  future  durability, 
rhe  sounds  you  hear— of  many  voices  talking  at 
>nce— are  the  needful  noises  of  democracy. 
To  you,  of  all  people,  I  don't  have  to  sell  the 

1  Address  made  at  the  AFI^-CIO  convention  at  New 
fork,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  14  (press  release  587  dated  Nov. 


idea  that  broad  participation  by  private  orga- 
nizations in  foreign  policy  is  not  only  satisfying 
to  the  democratic  impulse  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  do  what  history  commands  us 
to  do— which  is  to  help  other  people  build  free 
institutions  within  their  societies  and  then  work 
with  them  to  build  a  workable  system  of  world 
peace.    No  private  organization  in  the  country 
has  understood  this  more  clearly  than  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement.   No  segment  of  our  society 
has  done  more  to  translate  that  understanding 
into  action  abroad.    This  is  not  flattery  but  fact. 
You  not  only  supported  but  helped  to  staff 
and  run  the  Marshall  Plan.    I  was  there,  and  I 
can  testify  that  the  participation  of  men  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  helped  make 
the  Marshall  Plan  a  vehicle  for  social  change  as 
well  as  a  program  for  economic  reconstruction. 
You  have  understood  that  in  times  of  rapid 
political  change  diplomacy  is  not  just  the  act  of 
getting  along  with  the  current  powers-that-be 
in  each  country ;  modern  diplomacy  is  the  art 
of  getting  along  with  the  next  government  as 
well.     The  labor  attaches,  first  appointed  to 
American  embassies  only  20  years  ago,  can  use 
the  bond  of  union  membership  to  establish  effec- 
tive relations  with  those  new  leaders,  trained  for 
politics  in  the  labor  movement,  who  are  coming 
into  political  power  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  a  foreign  door  has  been  opened  in  recent 
years  by  a  union  card  in  the  hand  of  an  Ameri- 
can trade  unionist. 

You  have  helped  to  build  free  trade  unions  in 
many  countries  and  conducted,  as  well,  an  im- 
pressive variety  of  international  exchange  and 
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visitor  programs.  At  this  very  convention,  I 
understand,  you  have  over  300  labor  leaders  as 
invited  guests  from  overseas. 

In  sum,  you  have  brought  to  bear  on  our  for- 
eign policy  that  extraordinary  talent  for  educat- 
ing people  while  organizing  them,  which  is  the 
halhnark  of  the  American  labor  movement,  and 
you  have  fortified  this  foresight  with  a  full 
measure  of  your  rich  resources  of  time  and 
talent  and  money. 

It  was  your  heads-up  vision  and  massive  sup- 
port that  made  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization the  standard  setter  for  labor  conditions 
throughout  the  free  world — and  your  sense  of 
history  that  turned  the  ILO,  after  the  Second 
World  War,  toward  the  tasks  of  manpower 
training  in  the  world's  newly  developing 
societies. 

Meanwhile  you  have  made  your  influence  felt 
at  home  in  support  of  the  most  positive  and  pro- 
gressive aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Your  support  from  the  outset  helped  build  a 
solid  domestic  political  base  for  the  United  Na- 
tions in  this  country.  And  when  the  controver- 
sial U.N.  loan  bill  came  up  last  year,  you  helped 
justify — and  helped  produce — a  convincing 
two-to-one  approval  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  an  overwhelming  three-to-one 
approval  in  the  Senate. 

Your  support  from  the  outset  helped  put 
through  the  so-called  foreign  aid  program ;  and 
you  have  repeatedly  helped  to  save  it  from  well- 
intentioned  tinkerers;  and  your  leaders  have 
persisted  in  the  refreshing  notion  that  instead 
of  nibbling  the  foreign  aid  program  to  death, 
we  should  turn  our  talents  to  improving  it — 
on  the  beautifully  simple  proposition  that  this 
would  serve  the  basic  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  atmosphere  of  the 
moment,  that  attitude  is  not  only  refreshing  but 
positively  breathtaking. 

Poiitics  of  Foreign  Policy 

Because  you  have  understood  so  well  the  inter- 
action of  American  politics  with  international 
politics,  I  am  emboldened  to  offer  this  afternoon 
some  thoughts  about  the  politics  of  American 
foreign  policy.  For  once  again  the  electoral  fit 
is  upon  us,  and  once  again  it  is  open  season  on 
foreign  policy. 


Candidates  for  the  dubious  privilege  of  rui 
ning  against  President  Kennedy  will  bui 
themselves  by  fanning  our  frustrations  wii 
tidy,  black-and-white  solutions  to  messy  ar 
colorful  problems. 

Special  interests  will  take  advantage  of  tl 
campaign  climate  to  complain  ahead  of  tin 
about  next  year's  tariff  talks. 

Small  but  noisy  groups  will  demand  that  tl 
U.N.  stop  making  peace  for  a  moment  so  th< 
can  get  off — presumably  because  they  wou 
rather  make  war  than  make  peace  wii 
foreigners. 

People  who  feed  on  fear  and  frustration  w: 
ride  their  frantic  circuits  hawking  the  dubio 
doctrine  that  only  by  abandoning  our  f  reedon 
can  we  save  them  from  communism. 

As  the  election  campaign  begins  to  warm  u 
the  snipers  are  testing  their  range,  the  sound 
crossfire  is  heard  in  the  land,  and  the  nonsen 
level  is  on  the  rise. 

Yet  of  all  the  dangers  we  face  in  a  hazardo 
world  at  a  riskful  time,  this  is  one  danger  th 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid :  We  could — if  ^ 
wanted  to — stop  talking  nonsense  among  ou 
selves. 

Success  Makes  Life  More  Complicated 

Even  under  the  best  of  conditions  the  ope 
ation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  generates  a  chror 
low-grade  fever  in  the  body  politic — induced  1 
acute  frustration.  The  most  notable  symptor 
are  anxiety  reactions,  expressed  in  a  fearfi 
angry,  or  indignant  tone  of  voice. 

And  some  of  this  is  inescapable — because  f. 
frustrations  are  not  apparent  but  real.  Th' 
are  caused  by  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  t. 
greatest  power  on  earth  and  we  therefore  ha 
to  be  the  most  responsible  power  on  earth.  1 
hold  great  power  under  restraint  is  the  mc 
trying  test  of  how  tough — which  is  to  say,  he 
mature — a  nation  is. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  in  national  streng 
and  national  success.  The  more  powerful  a 
get,  the  more  success  we  achieve,  the  more  i 
get  involved  in  other  people's  troubles  and  t 
more  we  have  to  make  them  our  own. 

For  there's  a  funny  thing  about  success: 
makes  life  more  complicated. 

I  wouldn't  know  from  personal  experien 
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what  happens  when  a  man  succeeds  in  amassing 
a  million  dollars,  but  I  have  the  impression  that 
it  increases  both  his  personal  problems  and  his 
social  complical  ions. 

Certainly  when  a  man  succeeds  in  reaching  a 
higher  position  in  an  organization  or  profes- 
sion, he  is  promptly  rewarded  with  harder 
work,  greater  coin  roversy,  and  tougher  decisions 
than  he  had  before.  When  a  candidate  for 
public  office  succeeds  at  the  polls  he  wins,  in  re- 
urn  for  his  trouble,  a  bigger  bucket  of  more 
■oinplex  trouble. 

And  any  man  who  has  won  an  affirmative 
mswer  to  a  marriage  proposal  knows  what  com- 
plexity flows  from  that  success. 

But  somehow  some  people  think  that  world 
iffairs  ought  to  be  different.  The  solution  of 
my  problem,  they  feel,  should  reduce  by  one 
he  number  of  problems  remaining  to  be  solved. 
Hiey  assume  that  success  in  achieving  some  aim 
i  foreign  policy  today  should  make  inter- 
national life  that  much  easier  and  simpler 
■Borrow. 

Yet  the  plain  fact  is  that  in  international 
►olitics  the  success  of  past  and  present  policies 
an  make  life  tomorrow  quite  a  bit  more  frus- 
rating  than  it  was  yesterday. 

uccess  of  Postwar  Policy  in  Europe 

Take  the  success  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  no- 
on—it was  Jefferson's  too— that  our  national 
olicy  is  to  promote  the  self-determination  of 
eoples.  We  were  the  original  anticolonial 
eople,  and  in  half  a  century  we  have  helped 
Iff  a  hundred  peoples  to  achieve  their  national 
(dependence. 

But  this  success  hardly  made  things  simpler 
>r  us.  We  wanted  the  leaders  of  those  na- 
ons  to  be  independent,  and  we  wanted  them 
:  members  of  the  United  Nations.  But  they 
•e  certainly  less  comfortable  to  live  with  now, 
(Wisely  because  they  are,  by  the  dozens,  mem- 

s  of  the  United  Nations,  precisely  because 
ey  are  independent— even  of  us. 

lake,  as  another  example,  what  is  generally 
cepted  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  foreign  pol- 
y  successes  of  all  times:  the  Marshall  Plan. 
nr  aim  was  to  help  Europe  return  to  health, 
id  we  succeeded. 
A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  weekly  news  mag- 


azines, which  had  opposed  the  Marshall  Plan 
hammer  and  tongs,  advertised  on  its  front  cover 
an  article  entitled  "The  World's  Greatest  Suc- 
cess Story— Now  It  Can  Be  Told."  The 
world's  greatest  success  story  turned  out  to  be 
the  story  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  But  the  main 
burden  of  the  article  was  to  complain  rather 
bitterly  that  the  Marshall  Plan  was  such  a  suc- 
cess that  Europe  had  become  too  healthy.  The 
Europeans,  the  article  protested,  already  were 
competing  too  aggressively  for  export  markets 
and  forcing  American  industry  to  get  up  early 
in  the  morning  to  stay  in  the  game. 

Of  course  that  is  not  even  half  the  price  we 
are  paying  for  the  success  of  our  postwar  policy 
in  Europe.  Europe  now  stands  on  its  own  feet, 
looks  us  straight  in  the  eye,  and  bargains  with 
us  hard  on  tariff  rates  and  money  matters. 
Europe  even  feels  strong  enough  to  want  a  larg- 
er voice  in  the  military  defense  of  Europe. 
Of  course  this  is  what  we  really  wanted  all 
along,  because  self-reliant  nations  were  the 
realistic  alternative  to  a  Communist  takeover. 
But  the  success  of  our  policy  certainly  has 
made  life  in  the  Atlantic  community  more 
complicated— and,  for  the  time  being,  more 
frustrating. 

Success  in  Strengthening  the  U.N. 

As  a  third  example  of  frustration  induced  by 
our  own  efforts,  let's  look  at  the  troubles  we 

have  brought  upon  ourselves  by  promoting 

successfully— a  United  Nations  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  act. 

In  its  short  and  turbulent  life  the  United  Na- 
tions has  acquired  considerable  know-how  in  its 
primary  job  of  peacekeeping— not  by  following 
theoretical  or  legal  blueprints  for  keeping  the 
peace  but  by  working  at  it  the  hard  way. 

In  the  past  18  years  the  United  Nations  has 
been  called  upon  to  help  get  Soviet  troops  out 
of  Iran;  to  stop  two  wars  between  Indonesia 
and  the  Netherlands  and  two  more  growing  out 
of  Arab-Israeli  rivalry  in  the  Middle  East ;  to 
help  put  down  a  civil  war  in  Greece ;  to  police  an 
armistice  in  the  Vale  of  Kashmir;  to  defend 
Korea  against  Communist  invasion ;  to  prevent 
civil  war  and  outside  intervention  in  the  Congo  ; 
and  to  help  put  out  quite  a  number  of  other 
fires  around  the  world.    In  all  of  these  crises  the 
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U.S.  did  its  share,  and  sometimes  we  carried  the 
lion's  share — because  we  are  the  lion. 

The  U.N.  has  emerged  from  each  of  these 
crises,  as  Ulysses  did  from  the  trials  that  beset 
him,  stronger  than  it  was  before.  Each  time 
the  organization  learned  another  lesson  in  the 
practical  business  of  keeping  the  peace.  It  has, 
then,  been  quite  successful  in  its  appointed  task 
as  peacekeeper;  and  the  world  is  a  safer  place 
for  that. 

But  does  this  mean  that  every  time  the  United 
Nations  puts  out  a  fire  some  place,  the  world  is 
less  flammable  and  our  responsibilities  are 
fewer  ?     Not  at  all. 

In  1948  the  United  Nations  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping a  war  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 
And  for  each  of  the  15  years  that  followed  the 
United  Nations  has  been  caring  for  a  million 
Arab  refugees — one  of  the  most  thankless, 
heartbreaking,  and  unyielding  problems  of  our 
times.  Nobody  else  will  do  the  job ;  so  the  Uni- 
ted Nations  does  it,  and  we  pay  for  most  of  it, 
and  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

In  1956  the  United  Nations  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  cease-fire  and  a  withdrawal  of  war- 
ring forces  at  Suez.  And  for  the  next  7 
years  it  has  had  to  supervise  that  truce.  At  this 
very  moment  some  6,000  men  make  up  the  Emer- 
gency Force  in  the  Middle  East  which  patrols — 
by  foot,  jeep,  and  aircraft — the  armistice  lines 
in  the  Gaza  Strip,  in  the  Sinai  Desert,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  They  have  been 
doing  it  night  and  day  since  1957.  Every  year 
we  have  to  go  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  funds 
to  help  keep  the  lid  on  in  the  Middle  East  for 
another  12  months. 

In  1962  the  United  Nations  finally  succeeded 
in  its  agonizing  assignment  of  restoring  peace 
and  order  and  independence  to  the  Congo.  So 
now  it  faces  the  consequence:  the  stupendous 
task  of  helping  the  Congo  retain  that  order  and 
independence  by  learning  to  manage  its  own 
affairs,  run  its  own  institutions,  and  stand  on 
its  own  feet  economically. 

Thus  does  every  success  in  strengthening  the 
U.N.  lead  to  more  U.S.  involvement  in  more 
opportunities  to  build  more  peacekeeping 
machinery  to  resolve  more  dangerous  conflicts. 
The  work  isn't  easy,  but  it's  hardly  the  moment 
to  stop  trying.     And  it  is  a  curious  time  to 


propose,  as  some  few  Americans  are  propow 
that  the  U.N.  be  cut  back  to  a  debating  soci< 
that  cannot  actually  do  anything.  That's  1 
Soviet  ambition  for  the  U.N.'s  future:  a  pi; 
for  loud  speeches  and  guaranteed  inaction.  I 
us  not  help  them  attain  it. 

Success  of  Foreign  Aid  Program 

Consider  one  final  example  of  success  leadi 
to  feelings  of  frustration.  Starting  with  1 
famous  fourth  point  in  President  Truma 
1949  inaugural  address,  we  undertook  a  wor 
wide  effort  to  modernize  the  poorer  countri 
some  of  them  ancient  nations  and  some  of  th 
brand  new,  by  sending  them  technical  aid  a 
investment  loans. 

Aid  can,  of  course,  be  used  for  many  purpos 
just  as  water  coming  from  a  hose  can  be  u.< 
to  put  out  leaf  fires,  to  wash  the  car,  to  cool 
the  children  in  summer,  to  break  up  a  dog  fig 
or  even  to  water  the  garden.  To  ask,  "Is  f 
water  successful?"  you  first  have  to  know  wl 
it  is  being  used  for. 

Our  aid  has  been  used,  over  the  years,  to  bu 
up  the  armed  forces  of  weak  nations  on  the  ] 
riphery  of  the  Communist  world;  to  shore 
their  economies  to  permit  them  to  carry  an  ov< 
sized  defense  load ;  to  maintain  political  stab 
ity  by  tiding  friendly  nations  over  econon 
crises ;  and  to  water  the  garden  of  economic  a 
social  development.  Since  1950  our  aid  has  be 
focused  increasingly  on  this  last  purpose,  esj 
cially  to  help  grow  trained  people,  which  tal 
longer  than  growing  anything  else — people  w 
can  learn  to  manage  the  public  and  agricultui 
extension  services,  the  banks  and  factories  a: 
transportation  networks,  and  institutions  i 
land  reform  and  tax  reform,  the  schools  a 
post  offices,  budget  bureaus,  and  foreign  min 
tries,  and  all  the  rest  of  what  it  takes  to  run 
modern  society. 

By  and  large  this  unprecedented  program  h 
paid  off.  The  weak  nations  on  the  periphe 
of  the  Communist  world  are  still  there — a 
stronger.  Not  one  of  the  new  nations  creat 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  1 
chosen  communism  as  a  way  of  life  and  gover 
ment;  and  if  some  of  them  have  not  chos 
democracy  as  we  know  it  either,  none  is  a  hoj 
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less  case.  The  14  nations  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  used  our  aid  so  well  that  they  were 
phased  out  long  ago.  Since  then  Spain  and 
Lebanon  have  joined  this  group,  and  6  other 
nations  are  in  the  process  of  being  terminated 
over  the  next  few  years— if  we  don't  dump  them 
overboard  in  midstream. 

We  have  been  doing  all  this  as  part  of  what 
George  Meany  has  called  the  long-term  cost  of 
frustrating  those  who  would  bury  democracy 
and  of  "reinforcing  our  own  strength  by  sup- 
porting around  us  a  community  of  resolute, 
prospering,  free  world  societies." 

And  who  in  his  right  mind  would  expect  this 
job  to  be  finished  in  a  decade  or  two?  What 
man  in  touch  with  reality  would  expect  this 
ntic  operation  to  be  carried  out  with  no 
errors  and  with  no  waste  anywhere  ?  By  what 
rational  process  is  anyone  led  to  expect  that  this 
complex,  experimental,  and  sometimes  mysteri- 
ous task  would  move  forward  smoothly  every- 
where in  the  world  with  no  delays  and  no  dis- 
appointments? 

Yet  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year  is  full  of  the  sounds  of  weariness,  im- 
patience, anxiety,  and  depression— of  frustra- 
tion because  the  job  has  not  been  finished  or  has 
been  tarnished  with  error,  delay,  or  disappoint- 
ment here  and  there  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  so-called  "burden" 
)f  foreign  aid  is  getting  lighter— not  heavier. 
k  decade  ago  we  were  spending  2  percent  of 
he  gross  national  product  to  help  other  people 
lelp  themselves;  this  year  we  propose  to  spend 
ess  than  1  percent  for  that  purpose. 
This  is  a  time  when  the  preponderant  part — 
)  percent — of  the  nonmilitary  aid  program 
akes  the  form  of  repayable  loans  instead  of 
he  free  grants  that  made  up  90  percent  of  the 
Togram  in  Marshall  Plan  days. 
This  is  a  time  when  90  cents  out  of  every  aid 
lollar  are  spent  in  the  United  States  and  ac- 
ount  for  well  over  half  a  million  direct  jobs 
or  American  workers— not  counting  the  much 
Teater  indirect  employment. 
This  is  a  time  when  the  evidence  shows  that 
e  Americans  have  greater  talents  and  more 
uccess— and  are  much  more  welcome — at  this 
usiness  than  our  principal  rivals.    The  Soviets 
ertainly  have  not  retired  as  competitors — wit- 
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ness  the  aid  extended  to  Somalia  this  week— 
but  they  have  chalked  up  an  impressive  col- 
lection of  costly  aid  failures. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  worst  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  the  foreign  aid  program  is  that 
it  operates  under  a  musclebound  law  stuffed 
with  restrictions  designed  to  prevent  all  past 
mistakes,  to  preclude  quick  or  flexible  action, 
and  to  legislate  changes  inside  foreign  countries 
which  can  only  be  the  product  of  their  domestic 
politics,  not  ours. 

Let  us  admit  it,  at  least  to  ourselves:  Even 
though  we  know  better  we  are  still  tackling 
20-year  problems  with  5-year  plans  based  on 
2-year  personnel  working  with  1-year  appro- 
priations. That  wasn't  good  enough  even  in  the 
1950's.  It  is  not  nearly  good  enough  for  the 
sixties. 

The  Tasks  of  Leadership 

We  are  privileged,  you  and  I,  to  live  in  a  time 
when  the  frustrations  of  American  foreign 
policy  are  often  the  agony  of  success,  while  the 
frustrations  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  are  typi- 
cally the  agony  of  failure. 

They  failed  to  subvert  the  nationalist  revo- 
lutions and  spark  the  chain  of  Communist  re- 
volts that  Lenin  dreamed  of.  They  failed  to 
make  a  political  killing  with  aid  and  trade; 
they  failed  to  scare  people  with  nuclear  terror; 
they  failed  to  destroy  the  U.N". ;  they  failed  to 
keep  their  once-monolithic  bloc  glued  together. 
They  failed,  by  and  large,  because  of  Western 

countermeasures  under  American  leadership 

witness  the  Marshall  Plan  and  development 
aid— and  because  of  United  Nations  actions  we 
supported — witness  the  Congo. 

At  a  time  like  this  I  do  not  for  one  instant 
believe  we  are  going  to  lose  the  vision,  tire  of 
the  race,  and  throw  in  the  towel — as  some  would 
have  us  do. 

One  reason  for  staying  the  course — though 
not  the  best  reason— is  that  quitting  is  just 
what  the  Communists  would  like  us  to  do. 

Another  reason  for  sticking  determinedly  at 
it  is  simply  that  these  counsels  of  frustration 
and  despair  are  not  the  stuff  of  leadership.  Let 
those  who  are  tired  of  the  tasks  of  leadership 
ask  themselves  whether  they  are  ready  to  live 
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in  the  kind  of  world  community  that  others 
will  build  if  we  decide  the  task  is  too  much 
for  us. 

But  the  first  and  best  reason  why  we  are  not 
going  to  stop  building  free  institutions  abroad 
and    building    international    organizations    to 


keep  the  peace  is  simply  that  we  are  not  ms 
that  way.  A  great  Republican  President  si 
it  half  a  century  ago,  "God  Almighty  hate 
quitter."  The  verb  seems  out  of  character  : 
the  Almighty,  but  the  sentiment  is  stric 
American. 


Vice  President  Johnson  Visits  Benelux  Countries 


Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
made  an  official  visit  to  the  Benelux  countries 
November  I/.-9.  They  were  in  Luxembourg 
November  4->  the  Netherlands  November  5-7, 
and  Belgium  November  7-9.  During  his  visit 
Vice  President  Johnson  held  talks  with  govern- 
ment leaders  and  officials  of  the  European  Com- 
munities. He  also  opened  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Exhibition  and  Symposium  at 
Amsterdam  on  November  7.  Following  are 
texts  of  the  Vice  President's  arrival  statement 
at  Luxembourg  and  addresses  he  made  at 
Amsterdam  and  Brussels,  together  with  a  mes- 
sage sent  by  Secretary  Rush  on  November  9 
to  Vice  President  Johnson  in  Brussels. 


ARRIVAL  AT  LUXEMBOURG,  NOVEMBER  4 

Press  release  563  dated  November  2,  for  release  November  4 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister  [Pierre 
Werner],  for  the  warmth  of  your  welcome. 

We  in  the  United  States  were  highly  hon- 
ored by  the  visit  of  your  Grand  Duchess  earlier 
this  year.1  Her  graciousness  and  charm  won 
us  all.  I  am  especially  glad  that  by  her  visit 
to  our  country — and  by  this  visit  to  your  coun- 
try— we  can  in  this  year  of  Luxembourg's 
1,000th  anniversary  reaffirm  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship between  our  two  nations. 

Luxembourg's  history  was  eight  centuries  old 
when  the  United  States  was  established.  Yet 
our  common  concern  today  lies  not  in  the  thou- 


1  For  text;  of  a  communique,  see  Btjixetin  of  May 
20,  1968,  r>-  776. 


sand  years  of  history  on  which  you  look  bi 
so  proudly  but  in  the  new  millennium  on  wh 
you  are  embarking. 

Luxembourg  and  your  neighbors — Holla 
Belgium — are   in   the   vanguard   of   the  r 
Europe.     Your  unity  in  Benelux  showed 
way   for  the  larger  communities  which  \ 
lowed:  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
European    Atomic    Energy    Community, 
European  Economic  Community,  and  othi 
We  approve,  admire,  and  applaud  your 
sponsible  efforts  and  responsible  influence 
such  unity. 

In  this  20th  century  the  American  people  h 
committed  their  strength,  their  resources,  i 
their  lives  to  support  the  abiding  convict 
that  the  destiny  of  freedom  throughout 
world  rests  upon  the  unity  and  partnership 
the  interdependent  Atlantic  nations.  Toda 
uniting  Europe  offers  the  promise  that  si 
partnership  can  and  will  be  achieved. 

In  the  movement  toward  unity  and  partr 
ship,  we  now  face  old  obstacles  as  well  as  r 
opportunities.  But,  because  of  the  eff( 
which  have  been  made,  we  approach  these  ta 
with  new  means  and  new  will  to  master  th 
We  remain  realistic — but  realism  itself  pern 
only  optimism  toward  the  future. 

It  is  in  the  confidence  that  a  new  period 
creative  and  constructive  progress  is  near 
hand  for  the  Atlantic  partnership  that  I  h 
come  on  this  purposeful  mission  to  your  co 
try  and  your  neighbors.  With  me  I  bring 
warm  friendship  of  the  American  people  : 
the  greetings  and  personal  good  wishes  of 
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President    of    the    United    States,    John    F. 
Kennedy. 


ADDRESS  AT  AMSTERDAM,  NOVEMBER  7* 

We  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  all  of 
Europe's  roads  lead  to  the  Netherlands.  That 
s  why  we  are  here  today.  The  United  States 
las  chosen  the  Netherlands  as  the  site  for  this 
lisplay  of  the  food  and  agriculture  products  of 
be  United  States  in  the  hope— and  expecta- 
ion— that  here  we  can  reach  all  of  Europe's 
>eople. 

Of  course  we  were  also  influenced  by  other 
riendly  considerations.  The  ties  between  the 
Vmerican  people  and  the  Dutch  people  are  old 
,nd  close.  New  York  City  had  its  beginnings 
Xew  Amsterdam.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Jaited  States  your  language  is  still  the  second 
mguage.  Thousands  of  American  names  re- 
ect  a  Dutch  ancestry.  In  several  of  our  States 
he  farming  areas  are  populated  with  families 
f  Dutch  ancestry,  and  we  have  brought  as 
pecial  guests  for  this  exhibition  two  Dutch- 
.merican  farmers  and  their  Dutch- American 
ives  from  Michigan. 

Tlie  American  people  like  the  Dutch  people, 
nd  we  believe  the  Dutch  people  like  America 
•mewhat  better  than  in  the  early  days  when 
utch  settlers  in  what  was  known  as  the  New 
etherlands  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of 
school  so  that,  as  they  put  it,  "The  youth,  in 
1  wild  a  country,  where  there  are  so  many  dis- 
pute people,  may,  first  of  all,  be  well  instructed 
d  indoctrinated  not  only  in  reading  and  writ- 
g,  but  also  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the 
)rd.  .  .  ." 

Since  this  is  a  trading  exhibition,  we  feel  it  is 
propriate  that  it  be  presented  in  a  country 
lose  own  trading  abilities  Americans  particu- 
"ly  respect.  Our  history  books  teach  us  those 
fly  Dutch  settlers  were  remarkably  good 
iders,  for  it  was  237  years  ago  that  the  Dutch 
roe  over  to  America  and  from  our  American 
dians  bought  all  of  Manhattan  Island— on 
iich  the  great  city  of  New  York  now  stands— 
•only  30  guilders. 

Made  at  the  opening  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Agricul- 
e  Exhibition  and  Symposium. 


The  ties  between  America  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  cherished  by  us.    But  we  also  cherish 
the  many  common  bonds  between  America  and 
all  of  Europe.     It  is  the  highest  objective  of 
American  policy  and  programs  today  to  con- 
struct on  those  common  bonds,  common  values 
and  common  aspirations  an  effective  and  func- 
tioning support  for  our  Atlantic  partnership. 
We  have  no  greater  opportunity  for  imple- 
menting that  partnership  than  in  the  realm  of 
agriculture.    In  a  hungry  world  we  of  the  At- 
lantic nations  are  by  far  the  best  fed  of  all 
peoples.     Success  in  agriculture  is — and  will 
continue  to  be— the  cornerstone  of  the  strength 
of  the  free  world. 

Against  the  success  of  agriculture  in  the  free 
world  there  is  today  the  contrast  of  failure  in 
agriculture  under  the  Communist  system. 
While  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  bloc  like  to 
convey  the  impression  that  there  is  a  race  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  for 
agricultural  supremacy,  it  is  evident  to  the 
world— and  even  to  the  people  within  the  Com- 
munist nations — that  the  race  is  no  contest.  No 
Communist  agriculture  is  competitive  with  the 
agricultures  of  the  West. 

The  experience  of  Communist  agricultures  is 
both  discrediting  the  premise  of  Communist 
ideology  and  proving  itself  a  disservice  to  the 
people  relying  upon  it  for  their  food. 

This  failure  of  agriculture  in  the  Communist 

world  clearly  leaves  to  us  of  the  West,  and  of 

the  Atlantic  partnership,  great  responsibilities 

for  the  future.    Today  throughout  the  world 

four  children  are  born  every  second — more  than 

300,000  every  day.    In  the  first  60  years  of  this 

century,  the  world  population  increased  by  1.4 

billion.    In  these  last  40  years  of  this  century 

that  population  will  increase  3.4  billion  more. 

When  we  reach  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  6 

billion  human  beings  to  feed  every  day,  where 

there  are  only  3  billion  today. 

If  this  great  responsibility  is  to  be  met— if 
the  world  is  to  be  spared  the  anguish  of  human 
hunger  more  massive  than  our  minds  can  con- 
ceive— we  of  the  Atlantic  partnership  will,  of 
necessity,  have  to  carry  a  very  large  portion  of 
that  burden.  Hopeful  as  we  may  be  of  ultimate 
progress  in  other  areas,  we  can  only  be  sure  of 
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adequate  success  within  the  time  remaining 
from  the  farms  and  fields  of  our  own  region. 

Our  individual  agricultural  successes  are  the 
result  of  imaginative  and  creative  effort  applied 
jointly  to  the  obstacles  in  the  path  to  agricul- 
tural plenty  and  to  the  task  of  achieving  effec- 
tive agricultural  organization.  As  this  has  been 
the  route  to  our  respective  successes,  it  is  the 
only  route  to  our  collective  success  in  meeting 
our  collective  responsibilities  to  the  future. 

We  must  bring  our  agricultures  into  close  ac- 
cord today  so  that  we  may  meet  the  tests  of 
tomorrow. 

Basic  challenges  in  this  regard  are  facing  us 
now  in  the  decisions  regarding  a  common  agri- 
cultural policy  for  the  Common  Market  and  in 
the  GATT  trade  negotiations  which  begin  next 
year.  We  of  the  United  States  believe  that  the 
success  of  our  agricultures  will  be  assured  by 
lowering  the  barriers  to  trade  in  our  agricul- 
tural products.  For  ourselves,  we  are  prepared 
to  do  just  this.  If  the  negotiations  involve,  as 
they  may,  questions  of  domestic  agricultural 
policy,  we  are  equally  prepared  to  discuss  our 
domestic  policies. 

In  this  exhibition  you  will  see  a  special  mo- 
tion picture.  At  one  point  in  that  film  the  nar- 
ration suggests  a  human  principle  which  is  to 
me  unforgettable.  Referring  to  an  ancient 
castle,  surrounded  by  water,  with  its  gates 
drawn  and  closed,  the  narration  suggests :  "The 
gate  that  protects  from  the  world — shuts  out  the 
world." 

Western  Europe  has  long  been  the  major  mar- 
ket for  American  farm  products.  America,  in 
turn,  has  long  been  a  market  for  Europe's  in- 
dustrial products.  This  age  of  progress  is  an 
age  of  trade,  for  the  two  are  linked  and  are 
inseparable.  In  our  trade  relations  with  one 
another — the  Netherlands,  all  of  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  our  friends 
throughout  the  free  world — we  must  resolve 
that  we  will  never  shut  ourselves  off  from  one 
another. 

Now,  on  behalf  of  my  country,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  extend  to  our  friends  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
an  invitation  to  enter  this  United  States  Food 
and  Agriculture  Exhibition. 


ADDRESS  AT  BRUSSELS,  NOVEMBER  8» 

For  any  American  a  visit  to  Belgium  stir 
many  remembrances  of  common  experiences  w 
have  shared  together  through  a  long  span  o 
friendship  and  alliance  in  peace  and  war. 

On  Christmas  Eve  in  1814  representatives  o 
the  United  States  met  in  your  country,  at  th 
city  of  Ghent,  to  sign  the  treaty  ending  the  fin 
war  in  which  our  newly  established  natio 
engaged.  One  hundred  thirty  years  later,  i 
another  cold  December,  other  representatives  c 
the  United  States  were  on  Belgian  soil— thi 
time  young  Americans  under  arms.  One 
again  it  was  on  Christmas  Eve  that  the  gla 
tidings  came :  the  tide  had  been  turned  in  tl 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  the  liberation  of  Be 
gium  was  assured. 

On  this  occasion,  so  graciously  arranged  t 
the  Belgian- American  Association  and  the  oth( 
sponsoring  organizations,  we  do  not  come  t 
relive  or  recall  the  tragedies  and  hardships  c 
the  past.  We  come,  instead,  to  consider  whs 
must  be  done  so  that  neither  we  nor  those  wl 
come  after  us  shall  be  compelled  to  relive  sue 
experiences. 

In  this  20th  century  aggressors  have  learne 
that  they  must  reckon  with  the  Atlant: 
partnership  as  a  single  unit.  Before  an  aj 
gressor  could  reach  Brussels  he  would  have  1 
strike  at  Boston— at  Philadelphia  before  Pari 
at  Los  Angeles  before  London,  at  Chicago  b 
fore  Cologne.  Our  peril  is  indivisible.  So  al< 
is  our  prosperity. 

We,  no  less  than  our  adversaries,  must  reckc 
with  the  reality  that  our  partnership  is  a  uni 
not  merely  a  defense  unit  but  a  unit  econom 
cally,  agriculturally,  scientifically,  and  idei 
logically. 

When  the  United  States  was  being  forme* 
Benjamin  Franklin  left  the  hall  where  the  fin; 
decisions  about  the  form  of  union  had  bee 
reached.  A  spectator  rushed  to  him  an 
asked,  "What  do  we  have?"  Doctor  Frankli 
answered,  "A  Republic — if  we  can  keep  it." 

We  have  a  partnership — if  we  can  keep  i 

That  is  what  brings  me  here.  Your  coui 
try — and  my  own — are  committed  beyond  que 


8  Made  before  the  Belgian-American  Association. 
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tion  or  doubt  to  supporting,  sustaining,  and 
assuring  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  partnership. 
Together  with  your  neighbors,  Belgium  and 
its  leaders — especially  your  great  statesman, 
Foreign  Minister  [Paul-Henri]  Spaak— have 
led  the  effort  toward  European  integration 
from  the  beginning.  That  same  goal  has  been 
the  unwavering  objective  of  American  policy 
for  20  years  under  administrations  of  both  our 
major  parties. 

Wo  have  a  partnership — of  heritage,  values, 
achievements,  and  aspirations.  Our  challenge 
now  is  to  keep  what  has  been  achieved  and  re- 
sume the  momentum  toward  greater  fulfillment. 
Until  now  the  works  of  Atlantic  partner- 
ship^— and  especially  the  works  of  European 
integration  and  unity — have  been  propelled  by 
the  ferment  of  new  concepts  directed  at  new 
challenges  and  new  opportunities.  For  15  years 
we  have  plowed  new  ground.  Now  we  must 
return  to  ancient  fields  where  we  shall  meet  the 
oldest  of  obstacles  to  the  unity  and  partnership 
we  seek. 

There  are  no  older  obstacles  to  harmony 
among  nations  than  barriers  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, or  to  the  establishment  of  effective  con- 
sultations on  policies  and  actions,  or  to  the 
establishment  of  unified  common  defense  forces. 
Yet  these  three  items  are  next  on  the  Atlantic 
agenda. 

For  all  these  there  is  a  common  denominator 
of  partnership.  But  there  is  also  a  common 
danger  of  fragmentation.  If  by  our  own  hand 
we  reduce  our  multilateral  assets  to  unilateral 
fractions,  we  shall  split  the  essential  atom  of 
free-world  unity  and  release  the  energy  of  an 
iwesome  force  of  self-destruction.  We  cannot 
;ach  take  away  from  the  forthcoming  nego- 
:iations  individual  fractions  of  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  military  independence  and  expect  to 
eave  standing  the  security  of  our  mutual  inter- 
lependence. 

On  each  of  the  questions  now  on  the  Atlantic 
igenda,  the  position  and  purpose  of  the  United 
States  is  quite  clear. 

On  trade,  we  believe  all  countries  can  benefit 
Tom  a  general  lowering  of  trade  barriers.  We 
>ave  prepared  ourselves  through  the  Trade  Ex- 
tansion  Act  to  lower  our  trade  barriers  to  the 
naximum  extent  possible.    We  believe  we  must 


all  go  to  the  conference  tables  as  allies,  not  ad- 
versaries. Our  aim  must  be  to  trade,  not  to 
triumph.  Trade  has  too  long  and  too  often 
been  used  as  a  weapon ;  we  must  remember  we 
have  no  targets  but  ourselves. 

On  political  consultations,  we  believe  that  if 
the  momentum  of  our  movement  toward  At- 
lantic unity  and  partnership  is  to  be  sustained, 
we  must  provide— and  use — the  means  for 
closer  communication,  deliberation,  and  agree- 
ment. A  partnership  can  survive  face-to-face 
talk  however  heated.  But  a  partnership  cannot 
endure  side-by-side  silence  however  uninten- 
tional. 

As  a  starting  point  we  of  the  United  States 
believe  greater  use  can  be  made  of  existing 
NATO  organs  for  this  purpose,  and  we  are 
ready  to  do  just  that.  If  the  European  nations 
agree  on  how  the  voice  of  a  uniting  Europe 
should  be  heard  more  effectively  in  political 
consultations,  we  will  consider  their  proposals 
sympathetically.  The  possible  establishment  of 
new  mechanisms  for  closer  consultation  may 
well  become  possible  as  Europe's  own  greater 
unity  permits  more  effective  action. 

On  defense,  we  must  deal  with  the  unfinished 
business  of  our  nuclear  defense  partnership. 
Once  conceived  and  established,  military  strat- 
egies resist  change.  But  the  effectiveness  of 
strategies  and  the  strength  of  alliances  become 
irrelevant  if  capabilities  do  not  change  as  the 
danger  changes. 

For  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  the  dan- 
gers have  become  more  complex.  To  the  threat 
of  massive  Soviet  ground  forces  has  been  added 
the  threat  of  Soviet  missiles.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  dangers  that  are,  not  the  dan- 
gers that  were.  Two  American  administrations 
have  believed— and  have  urged— that  this  threat 
be  met  by  the  combination  of  American  mis- 
siles in  the  United  States  and  of  medium-range 
missiles  deployed  to  an  allied  fleet  in  Europe 
on  waters  under  multilateral  control,  manning, 
and  ownership. 

The  movement  to  Atlantic  partnership  makes 
this  possible.  The  movement  to  European  unity 
makes  this  desirable— as  a  first  step  toward  a 
greater  European  voice  in  nuclear  matters. 
Evolution  of  this  missile  fleet  toward  European 
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control,  as  Europe  marches  toward  unity,  is  by 
no  means  excluded. 

Our  American  positions  on  the  Atlantic 
agenda  are  well  known.  Supporting  those  posi- 
tions is  a  resolute  American  will  for  success  of 
the  Atlantic  partnership. 

A  spirit  of  unity  is  the  prevailing  force  of 
Europe  today ;  the  spirit  of  partnership  is  the 
prevailing  force  of  American  purpose.  Our 
nation  is  a  member  of  other  partnerships — the 
Pacific  partnership,  the  partnership  of  the 
Americas,  and  the  partnership  of  our  own 
States,  as  well.  Yet  the  predicate  for  success- 
ful service  to  every  American  interest — and  the 
faithful  keeping  of  every  American  commit- 
ment—rests upon  the  achievement  of  success  in 
the  Atlantic  partnership. 

We  would  find  it  difficult  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments anywhere,  even  partially,  if  we  did  not 
keep  our  commitments  here  to  the  fullest.  We 
ask  that  our  friends  of  Europe  remember  that 
American  self-interest  is  not  withdrawal  but 
participation  in  transatlantic  affairs.  That  is 
why  we  want  to  see  maintained  the  vital  insti- 
tutions of  Europe's  new  unity,  so  that  participa- 
tion can  be  feasible  and  full. 

Atlantic  partnership  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  we  defend  freedom, 
assure  fulfillment  for  poorer  nations,  and  main- 
tain the  kind  of  world  in  which  our  common 
values  and  highest  ideals  can  be  secure. 

Today  the  strength  of  our  Atlantic  partner- 
ship permits  us  to  explore  opportunities  for 
promoting  constructive  trends  toward  greater 
freedom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Increased  trade  and  contacts  and  negotiations 
may  be  helpful  and  may  be  fruitful.  But  such 
efforts  do  not  alter  the  fundamentals  of  our  own 
purpose.  East- West  relations  will  succeed  only 
as  we  are  successful  in  maintaining  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  West. 

If  we  fail  in  the  West,  relations  with  the 
East  are  sure  to  go  against  us.  We  must  not 
be  diverted  from  our  own  positive  purposes. 
Our  negotiations  must  not  lead  us  into  steps 
which  would  either  weaken  Western  strength 
and  unity  or  confirm  the  division  of  Europe. 


We  in  America  are  sensitive  to  both  hazarc 
I  can  assure  you  the  United  States  will  consi 
closely  with  its  allies  about  these  concerns  : 
negotiations  may  progress. 

We  of  the  United  States  do  not  believe  th 
peace  can  be  secure,  or  that  partnership  can 
effective,  until  the  reconstitution  of  Europe 
achieved.  The  artificial  division  of  the  Germi 
people  must  end.  We  believe  that  division  w 
be  ended  and  that  the  day  of  unification  w 
be  hastened  by  the  influence  of  a  uniting  Euroi 

So  I  would  conclude  by  emphasizing  one  co 
viction.  Whatever  opportunities  or  indue 
ments  or  enticements  may  appear,  our  first  wo 
now  is — as  it  has  been  for  15  years — the  wo 
of  perfecting  European  unity  and  transocear 
partnership  on  which  Atlantic  interdependen 
must  stand. 

The  Atlantic  partnership  is  not  a  dream,  it 
not  a  name — it  is  a  fact.  We  can  serve  i<> — 
fail  it.  The  next  steps  before  us  will  requi 
us  to  make  that  fateful  choice.  We  of  Ameri 
approach  that  time  of  choosing  with  the  gn 
and  unwavering  confidence  that  men  who  ha 
the  future  to  win  will  not  lose  that  future 
serving  the  past. 

MESSAGE  FROM  SECRETARY  RUSK 

Press  release  575  dated  November  9 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  I  want  to  tell  y 
how  grateful  I  am  for  the  extremely  effecti 
way  in  which  you  have  promoted  United  Stat 
relations  with  the  three  Benelux  countries  di 
ing  your  trip.  All  reports  indicate  that  yo 
visit,  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  has  made  a  great  i: 
pact  not  only  in  the  countries  you  have  been 
but  in  Western  Europe  as  a  whole.  Both  yo 
public  statements  and  discussions  with  t 
Chiefs  of  State  and  government  and  Europe 
Community  leaders  concerned,  as  well  as  t 
warm  reception  accorded  you  by  our  three  cl< 
Benelux  allies,  have  greatly  strengthened  t 
concept  of  the  Atlantic  Partnership. 
With  warm  regards, 

Dean  Ruse 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  BULLE1 


U.S.  Revises  Areas  Closed  to  Soviet  Citizens;  Proposes 
Mutual  Abolition  or  Reduction  of  Restrictions 


E*re»  release  579  dated  November  12 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  a  note  delivered  on  November  12  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington  the  United 
informed  the  Soviet  Government  of  re- 
risions  of  the  system  of  closed  areas  restricted 
0  travel  by  Soviet  citizens  in  the  United  States. 
Ihey  do  not  apply  to  participants  in  the  ex- 
shanges  program  or  to  Soviet  citizen  officials 
>f  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 

The  revisions  do  not  significantly  alter  the 
imount  of  territory  in  the  United  States  closed 
lor  the  general  characteristics  of  the  restric- 
ts which  have  applied  heretofore.  The  re- 
isions  do,  however,  reflect  the  continuing  re- 
iew  of  the  system  of  closed  areas  which  takes 
ccount  of  the  security  requirements  of  United 
itates  defense  establishments,  as  well  as  re- 
actions placed  on  American  citizens  in  con- 
ection  with  travel  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  United  States  note  reiterated  the  United 
tates  desire  for  complete  and  mutual  abolition 
f  all  travel  restrictions  and  renewed  the  United 
tates  proposal  that  representatives  of  the  two 
rovemments  meet  to  discuss  the  question. 

The  closed  area  system  was  inaugurated  in 
M6  in  response  to  Soviet  restrictions  initiated 
i  1941. 


.S.  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  12 

The  Department  of  State  refers  to  note  No.  8 
f  January  6,  1961,1  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which  dealt 
ith  restrictions  applicable  to  Soviet  citizens 
aveling  in  the  United  States.  Reference  is 
so  made  to  the  notes  from  the  Secretary  of 
fate  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  23,  1961,  p.  119. 


Socialist  Republics  of  January  3,  1955,2  and 
November  11,  1957,3  which  establish  regulations 
concerning  travel  by  Soviet  citizens  in  the 
United  States  comparable  to  those  previously 
imposed  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  move- 
ment of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  Government  first  instituted 
a  system  of  closed  areas  on  January  3,  1955,  as 
a  result  of  the  absence  of  any  indication  that 
the  Soviet  Government  was  willing  to  relax  sig- 
nificantly its  long-standing  travel  restrictions 
which  have  been  in  effect  since  1941.    The  De- 
partment's note  of  that  date  stated  that,  if  the 
Soviet  Government  should  liberalize  its  regula- 
tions restricting  the  travel  of  the  United  States 
citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  disposed  to  reconsider  its 
regulations.    In  the  eight  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  date,  the  United  States  has  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  reiterated  its  desire  for  mutual 
abolition  of  closed  areas.    For  a  short  while  in 
1957,  it  appeared  that  the  Soviet  Government 
might  consider  reducing  the  barriers  to  travel. 
In  its  note  of  August  28,  1957,4  to  the  American 
Embassy  at  Moscow,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics stated  that  "it  is  ready  to  discuss  with  the 
Embassy  the  question  of  the  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for- 
bidden for  visits  by  foreigners  of  a  number  of 
cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity."    The  expectation  raised  by  this 
note  unfortunately  was  not  fulfilled. 

In  reply  to  the  Ministry's  note,  the  Depart- 
ment on  November  11,  1957,  reiterated  the 
United  States  Government's  desire  for  aboli- 

5  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  31, 1955,  p.  193. 

*  For  text,  see  iUd.,  Dec.  9, 1957,  p.  934. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  936. 
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tion  of  closed  zones  and  proposed  such  an  aboli- 
tion. On  May  22,  1958,  the  Department  ad- 
dressed a  new  note  to  the  Embassy  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which  offered  con- 
crete proposals  for  a  mutual  reduction  of  closed 
areas  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  abolish 
restricted  zones  completely.6  This  proposal 
went  without  reply.  On  August  19,  1958,  the 
Department  once  more  reminded  the  Embassy 
that  no  response  had  been  received  to  the  United 
States  proposals  for  easing  travel  restrictions.6 
No  reply  was  received  to  this  note.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  since  August  1958  the  subject 
has  been  raised  with  Soviet  officials  by  United 
States  representatives.  As  of  the  present  time, 
despite  its  professed  willingness  to  discuss  the 
travel  restrictions  question,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  still  not  even  acknowledged  the  pro- 
posals of  the  United  States  Government. 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Government  remained 
unwilling  to  discuss  the  abolition  or  reduction 
of  its  impediments  to  free  travel,  but  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  regularly  applied  travel  re- 
strictions in  such  a  way  as  to  close  areas  that  are 
supposedly  open.  Parts  of  Central  Asia  and 
the  Caucasus  are  regularly  closed  "tempo- 
rarily" each  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  official 
notifications  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  over 
25  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  formally  closed 
to  travel  by  foreigners.  In  practice,  this  per- 
centage is  considerably  higher. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  reiter- 
ates its  firm  preference  for  the  mutual  abolition 
of  closed  zones. 

The  regulations  contained  in  the  Depart- 
ment's notes  of  January  3,  1955,  November  11, 
1957,  and  January  6,  1961  are  hereby  super- 
seded. The  Soviet  Government  will  note  that 
the  areas  closed  in  the  United  States  continue  to 
be  reciprocal  to  those  closed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  regulations  will  continue  until  further 
notice  to  apply  to  travel  in  the  United  States  by 
Soviet  citizens  possessing  valid  passports  issued 
by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  other  than  Soviet  citizen  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  while  their  conduct  is  a  re- 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  16, 1958,  p.  1007. 
'  For  text  of  a  U.S.  note,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  8, 1958,  p.  385. 


sponsibility  of  the  Secretary  General  of  t! 
United  Nations,  and  other  than  Soviet  citize 
who  are  visiting  the  United  States  within  t 
framework  of  the  exchanges  program  as  d 
scribed  in  the  Department's  note  of  July  6, 196: 

Travel  will  continue  to  be  permitted  throug 
out  the  United  States  except  in  the  border  zon 
described  in  enclosure  No.  1,  and  in  the  stat 
and  counties  listed  in  enclosure  No.  2.  E 
closure  No.  3  lists  open  cities  and  transit  rout 
in  otherwise  closed  areas. 

Transit  travel  by  railroad  or  commercial  ai 
lines  through  closed  areas  will  continue  to 
permitted  when  such  travel  is  necessary  to  rea< 
open  areas  or  open  cities  in  otherwise  clos' 
areas.  Soviet  citizens  engaging  in  such  tram 
travel  are  not  to  leave  the  immediate  vicinity 
any  air  or  rail  terminal  located  in  a  closed  ar 
except  when  necessary  to  make  air  or  rail  co 
nection  for  continuing  the  travel.  The  transit 
closed  areas  by  automobile  or  bus  will  be  pe 
mitted  only  on  the  routes  specified  in  enclosu 
3.  As  in  the  past,  all  resident  Soviet  citizens 
whom  these  regulations  apply  with  the  exce 
tion  of  those  temporarily  admitted  to  the  Unit< 
States  for  some  specific  purpose  which  does  n 
involve  temporary  residence  in  Washingto 
District  of  Columbia,  or  New  York,  New  Yor 
are  required  to  submit  official  notification 
least  forty-eight  hours  in  advance  of  any  trav 
beyond  any  point  more  than  twenty-five  mil 
distant  from  the  center  of  New  York  or  Was 
ington.  Such  official  notification  must  contim 
to  include  the  names  of  all  travelers,  descripti< 
of  the  itinerary,  route  numbers  of  all  roa 
traveled  by  car  listed  in  the  order  in  which  tl 
roads  are  taken,  identification  of  modes  of  tra 
el,  and  description  of  points  and  approxima 
duration  of  all  stopovers.  Notification  w: 
continue  to  be  addressed  to  the  Department  i 
State,  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  Foreij 
Liaison  Offices,  or  the  United  States  Missi< 
to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  New  Yor 
as  appropriate. 

Soviet  citizens  will  not  be  permitted  to  hi 
unchauffeured  automobiles  during  the  course  i 
a  trip ;  nor  are  they  to  use  as  means  of  trail 
portation  helicopters  or  charter  aircraft. 

7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  30,  1962,  p.  191. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLET 


odosures : 

1.  Border  Zones  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens 

sing    Valid   Passports    Issued   by    the    Govern- 
ent  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

2.  States,  Counties,  and  Cities  Closed  to  Travel  by 
viet  Citizens  Possessing  Valid  Passports  Issued  by 
i.<  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
plies. 

8  Cities  in  Otherwise  Closed  Areas,  and  Specific 
outes  of  Automotive  Transit  through  Otherwise 
losed  Areas,  which  are  Oi>en  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citi- 
<m  Possessing  Valid  Passports  Issued  by  the  Gov- 
•nment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

.RTMENT  OF   STATE, 

Washington,  November  12,  1963. 

nclosure  No.  1 

order  Zones  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens 
Possessing  Valid  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

USA-Canadian  Border 

In  addition  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  in- 

uded  within  closed  areas,  the  following  lake  shores 

re  closed  by  a  band  fifteen  miles  wide  in  the  states 

id  counties  listed : 

,a.  Lake    Superior:    Wisconsin — Douglas,    Bayfield, 

•on;     Michigan — Gogebic,      Ontonagon,      Houghton, 

araga. 

b.  Lake  Huron:  Michigan — Cheboygan,  Presque  Isle, 
lcona,  Iosco,  Tuscola,  Huron,  Sanilac. 

c.  Lake  Erie:  Michigan — Monroe;  Ohio — Lucas,  Ot- 
:wa,  Sandusky,  Erie. 

USA-Mexican  Border 

In  addition  to  the  border  counties  included  within 
osed  areas,  the  following  counties  are  partially  closed 
f  a  band  which  extends  fifteen  miles  from  the  border 
to  United  States  territory. 
Nac  Mexico:  Hidalgo,  Luna. 

Texas:  Hudspeth,  Culberson,  Jeff  Davis,  Presidio, 
rewster,  Terrell,  Val  Verde,  Kinney,  Maverick,  Dim- 
it,  Zapata,  Starr,  Hidalgo,  Cameron. 

Alaska 

A.  band  fifteen  miles  wide,  which  runs  from  Nu- 

mgak  Peninsula  north  along  the  Bering  Sea  and  east 

ong  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  border  of  Canada,  is 

osed. 


nclosure  No.  2 

tates,  Counties  and  Cities  Closed  to  Travel  bt 
Soviet  Citizens  Possessing  Valid  U.S.S.R.  Pass- 
ports 

Names  listed  under  each  State  are  names  of  Counties, 
ness  otherwise  indicated.  In  addition,  the  territorial 
aters  of  the  United  States  adjacent  to  any  closed 
•ea  are  closed  up  to  one  mile  from  the  edge  of  the 
osed  area. 
Alabama:  Baldwin,  Barbour,  Bullock,  Calhoun,  Cof- 


fee, Colbert,  Dale,  Etowah,  Geneva,  Henry,  Houston, 
Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Limestone,  Macon,  Madison, 
Mobile,  Montgomery,  Pike,  Russell,  Shelby,  St.  Clair, 
Talladega. 

Alaska:  Aleutian  Islands,  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
Kodiak  Island,  City  of  Haines,  City  of  Seward,  City  of 
Skagway. 

Arizona:  Cochise,  Graham,  Greenlee,  Maricopa, 
Pima,  Pinal,  Santa  Cruz,  Yuma. 

Arkansas:  Cleburne,  Conway,  Crittenden,  Cross, 
Faulkner,  Lee,  Lonoke,  Monroe,  Prairie,  St.  Francis, 
White,  Woodruff. 

California:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Hum- 
boldt, Imperial,  Kern,  Kings,  Los  Angeles,8  Marin,  Mon- 
terey, Napa,  Orange,  Placer,  Riverside,  Sacramento, 
San  Bernito,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Sutter,  Ventura, 
Yolo,  Yuba. 

Colorado:  Adams,  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Denver,  Eagle, 
Elbert,  El  Paso,  Jefferson,  Larimer,  Logan,  Pueblo, 
Summit,  Weld. 

Connecticut:  Fairfield,9  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Mid- 
dlesex, New  Haven,  New  London,  Tolland,  Windham. 

Florida:  Alachua,  Baker,  Bay,  Bradford,  Brevard, 
Broward,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Columbia,  Dade,  Duval,  Es- 
cambia, Flagler,  Glades,  Highlands,  Hillsborough, 
Holmes,  Indian  River,  Jackson,  Manatee,  Martin,  Mon- 
roe, Okaloosa,  Okeechobee,  Orange,  Osceola,  Palm 
Beach,  Pinellas,  St.  Johns,  St.  Lucie,  Santa  Rosa,  Sar- 
asota, Seminole,  Union,  Volusia,  Walton,  Washington. 

Georgia:  Bryan,  Chatham,  Chattahoochee,  Columbia, 
Evans,  Glynn,  Liberty,  Lincoln,  Long,  Mcintosh,  Mus- 
cogee, Richmond,  Stewart,  Tattnall. 

Hawaii:  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Kauai,  Maui. 
Idaho:    Ada,    Bannock,    Bingham,    Boise,    Bonner, 
Butte,   Canyon,   Elmore,   Gooding,   Jefferson,    Jerome, 
Kootenai,  Lincoln,  Owyhee,  Twin  Falls. 

Illinois:  Adams,  Boone,  Carroll,  Champaign,  Clark, 
Coles,  Cook,  De  Kalb,  Douglas,  Du  Page,  Edgar, 
Grundy,  Jersey,  Jo  Daviess,  Kane,  Kendall,  La  Salle, 
Logan,  Madison,  McHenry,  McLean,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Rock 
Island,  St.  Clair,  Sangamon,  Stephenson,  Vermilion, 
Will,  Winnebago,  Woodford. 

Indiana:  Allen,  Bartholomew,  Brown,  Clark,  Clay, 
Daviess,  Elkhart,  Floyd,  Greene,  Harrison,  Hendricks, 
Huntington,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jennings,  Johnson, 
Kosciusko,  Lake,  La  Porte,  Marion,  Marshall,  Martin, 
Monroe,  Morgan,  Owen,  Parke,  Porter,  Putnam,  Ripley, 
St.  Joseph,  Scott,  Starke,  Sullivan,  Vermilion,  Vigo, 
Wabash,  Whitley. 

Iowa:  Benton,  Black  Hawk,  Cedar,  Des  Moines,  Fre- 
mont, Harrison,  Iowa,  Jasper,  Johnson,  Linn,  Mills, 
Monona,  Polk,  Pottawattamie,  Poweshiek,  Scott, 
Shelby,  Tama,  Woodbury. 


'.T.MBER    2,    196  3 


1 
712-988 — 63- 


8  Except  for  portions  in  open  city  of  Los  Angeles,  as 
defined  in  Enclosure  No.  3.     [Footnote  in  original.] 

9  Closed  except  for  portion  north  of  Merritt  Parkway. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 
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Kansas:  Atchison,  Butler,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Cloud, 
Cowley,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Ellsworth,  Geary,  Harvey, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Kingman,  Labette, 
Leavenworth,  Lincoln,  Marion,  McPherson,  Osage,  Ot- 
tawa, Pottawatomie,  Reno,  Rice,  Riley,  Saline,  Sedg- 
wick, Shawnee,  Sumner,  Wabaunsee,  Wyandotte. 

Kentucky:  Bullitt,  Christian,  Hardin,  Jefferson,  Mc- 
Cracken,  Meade,  Oldham,  Todd,  Trigg,  Trimble. 

Louisiana:  Caddo,  Caldwell,  De  Soto,  Jefferson, 
Ouachita,  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  St. 
Tammany. 

Maine:  Androscoggin,  Aroostook,  Cumberland,  Han- 
cock, Oxford,  Penobscot,  Sagadahoc,  Waldo,  York. 

Maryland:  Allegheny,  Anne  Arundel,10  Baltimore,  Cal- 
vert, Carroll,  Charles,  Frederick,  Hartford,  St.  Mary, 
Talbot,  Washington. 

Massachusetts:  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Bristol, 
Dukes,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hampshire,  Mid- 
dlesex," Nantucket,  Norfolk,"  Plymouth,  Suffolk," 
Worcester. 

Michigan:  Alger,  Alpena,  Arenac,  Bay,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, Charlevoix,  Chippewa,  Clare,  Dickinson,  Eaton, 
Emmet,  Gladwin,  Ingham,  Isabella,  Kent,  Keweenaw, 
Luce,  Mackinac,  Macomb,  Marquette,  Midland,  Muske- 
gon, Oakland,  Ottawa,  Saginaw,  St.  Clair,  Schoolcraft, 
Wayne. 

Minnesota:  Anoka,  Cook,  Hennepin,  Lake,  Ramsey, 
St.  Louis. 

Mississippi:  Hancock,  Harrison,  Jackson. 

Missouri:  Barton,  Bates,  Benton,  Boone,  Cass,  Cedar, 
Cooper,  Henry,  Hickory,  Howard,  Jackson,  Jasper, 
Johnson,  Lafayette,  Moniteau,  Morgan,  Pettis,  St. 
Charles,  St.  Claire,  St.  Louis,  Saline,  Vernon. 

Montana:  Cascade,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  Golden  Val- 
ley, Hill,  Judith  Basin,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Liberty, 
Pondera,  Teton,  Toole,  Wheatland,  Yellowstone. 

Nebraska:  Banner,  Butler,  Cass,  Cheyenne,  Colfax, 
Dodge,  Douglas,  Gage,  Hall,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  John- 
son, Kimball,  Lancaster,  Otoe,  Polk,  Saline,  Sarpy, 
Saunders,  Seward,  Washington,  York. 

Nevada:  Churchill,  Clark,  Douglas,  Lincoln,  Lyon, 
Mineral,  Nye,  Ormsby,  Storey,  Washoe. 

New  Hampshire:  Chesire,  Coos,  Grafton,  Hillsboro, 
Rockingham,  Strafford. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape 
May,  Cumberland,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon,  Mer- 
cer, Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Ocean,  Passaic, 
Salem,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Union,  Warren. 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo,  Chaves,  Dona  Ana,  Lincoln, 
Los  Alamos,  Otero,  Roosevelt,  Sierra,  Socorro, 
Torrance. 

New  York:  Albany,  Cayuga,  Chautauqua,  Chenango, 
Clinton,  Cortland,  Erie,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Ham- 
ilton, Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,    Niagara,     Onondaga,    Oneida,    Orange, 


w  Closed  except  for  portion  south  of  Route  50  and 
South  River.    [Footnote  in  original.] 

"  Except  for  portions  in  open  city  of  Boston,  as  de- 
fined in  Enclosure  No.  3.    [Footnote  in  original.] 


Orleans,    Oswego,    Otsego,    St.    Lawrence,    San 
Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Seneca,  Suffolk,  Wayne. 

North  Carolina:  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Brunswick, 
teret,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Dare,  Di 
Durham,  Forsyth,  Greene,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Hyde, , 
ston,  Jones,  Lenoir,  New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Or 
Pamlico,  Pender,  Sampson,  Wake,  Wayne,  Wilsc 

North    Dakota:    Benson,    Bottineau,    Burke, 
Cavalier,     Eddy,     Grand     Forks,     Griggs,     McH 
McLean,  Mercer,  Mountrail,  Nelson,  Pembina,  P 
Ramsey,  Renville,  Rolette,  Sheridan,  Steele,  To 
Traill,  Walsh,  Ward. 

Ohio:  Ashtabula,  Butler,  Clark,  Clinton,  Cuya 
Franklin,  Geauga,  Greene,  Lake,  Licking,  Lorain, 
ison,  Mahoning,  Medina,  Montgomery,  Pike,  Poi 
Stark,  Summit,  Trumbull. 

Oklahoma:  Comanche,  Greer,  Harmon,  Jacksoi 
owa,  Pittsburg,  Tillman,  Washita. 

Oregon:  Benton,  Clackamas,  Coos,  Douglas,  Klai 
Lane,  Linn,  Marion,  Morrow,  Multnomah,  Polk,  T 
ington,  Yamhill. 

Pennsylvania:  Adams,  Allegheny,  Bedford,  Ca 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  ] 
awanna,  Lancaster,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Philadel 
Pike,  York. 

Rhode  Island:  Bristol,  Kent,  Newport,  Prorid 
Washington. 

South  Carolina:  Aiken,  Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Call 
Charleston,  Edgefield,  Lexington,  McCorniick,  On 
bury,  Richland,  Sumter. 

South  Dakota:  Custer,  Fall  River,  Haakon,  Jac 
Meade,  Pennington,  Ziebach. 

Tennessee:  Anderson,  Montgomery,  Roane,  Sh 
Stewart,  Sullivan. 

Texas:  Armstrong,  Bell,  Bowie,  Burnet,  Call* 
Carson,  Cass,  Cochran,  Collin,  Coryell,  Dallas,  De 
El  Paso,  Grayson,  Harrison,  Hockley,  Jones,  Lamp 
Lubbock,  Marion,  Medina,  Nolan,  Potter,  Randall, 
nels,  Shackelford,  Tarrant,  Taylor,  Travis.  Wic 
Wilbarger,  Williamson. 

Utah:  Emery,  Grand,  Juab,  Salt  Lake,  Sanpete,  I 

Vermont:  Addison,  Chittenden,  Franklin,  Grand 
Lamoille. 

Virginia:  Charles  City,  Henrico,  Isle  of  Wight,  Ji 
City,  King  George,  Nansemond,  Prince  George,  Pi 
William,  Southampton,  Surry,  Sussex,  York,  Cit 
Chesapeake  (formerly  Norfolk  County),  City  of  1 
port  News,  City  of  Virginia  Beach  (formerly  Prii 
Anne  County). 

Washington:  Adams,  Benton,  Clallam,  C 
Franklin,  Garfield,  Grant,  Grays  Harbor,  Island, 
ferson,  King,  Kitsap,  Lincoln,  Mason,  Pend  On 
Pierce,  Skagit,  Snohomish,  Spokane,  Stevens,  Thun 
Walla  Walla,  Whitman. 

West  Virginia:  Mineral,  Pendleton. 

Wisconsin:  Ashland,  Clark,  Dane,  Eau  Claire,  1 
ence,  Fond  du   Lac,   Jefferson,  Marathon,  Marin 
Outagamie,    Portage,    Rock,    Sauk,    Sheboygan, 
worth,  Waukesha,  Winnebago. 

Wyoming:  Goshen,  Laramie,  Platte. 
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nclosure  No.  3 

Cities  in  Otherwise  Closed  Areas  Which  Are 
Open  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  Possessing  Valid 
R.  Passports 


aaheiw,  California 
ustin,  Texas 
iltiniore,  Maryland 

.  Maine 
erkeley.  California 
loomington,  Indiana 
octon,  Massachusetts  '" 

Colorado 
iflalo.  New  York 
nnden,  New  Jersey 
campaign,  Illinois 
napel  Hill.  North  Caro- 
lina 

tacago,  Illinois 
jlnmbus.  Ohio 
mncil  Bluffs,  Iowa 
earborn.  Michigan 
enver,  Colorado 
I  Moines,  Iowa 
urhani.  North  Carolina 
ist  Chicago,  Indiana 
iizabeth,  New  Jersey 
ranston,  Illinois 
unesville,  Florida 
ay,  Indiana 
animond,  Indiana 
anover,  New  Hampshire 
BOtolu,  Hawaii 
dependence,  Missouri 
insas  City,  Kansas 
insas  City,  Missouri 
insing,  Michigan 
iwrence,  Kansas 
nox,  Massachusetts 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Los  Angeles,  California  " 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Miami,  Florida 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  u 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Palo  Alto,  California 
Passaic,  New  Jersey 
Philadelphia,        Pennsyl- 
vania 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Portland,  Oregon 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Sacramento,  California 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
San  Jose,  California 
Seattle,  Washington 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Skokie,  Illinois 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Stockbridge,      Massachu- 
setts 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Specified  Routes  of  Automotive  Transit  Through 
Areas  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  Possess- 
ing Valid  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

ttceen  : 

n  Francisco  and  Berkeley,  Calif  .—via  the  Bay  Bridge 

a  Francisco  and  Palo  Alto,  Calif.— via  Route  101 

lo  Alto  and  San  Jose,  Calif.— via  Route  101 

s  Angeles  and  Anaheim,  Calif. — via  Route  101 

nver  and  Boulder,  Colo.— via  Denver-Boulder  Toll 

U. 

icago,  111.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.— via  Route  94 

ioago,   111.,   and   Southern   Illinois — via   Route   57 

hrough  Cook,  Will,  Champaign,  Douglas,  Coles  coun- 

ies 

nsas  City  and  Lawrence,  Kan. — via  Kansas  Turn- 
)ike 

rham  and  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.— via  Route  15 

''bington,  D.C.  and  Stafford  Co.,  Va.— via  Route  1 


Washington,  D.C.  and  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  Coun- 
ties— via  Route  50 

Washington,  D.C.  and  Baltimore,  Md.— via  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore Expressway 

Baltimore,  Md.  and  New  York,  N.Y.— via  Route  40  and 
New  Jersey  Turnpike 

Philadelphia  and  Somerset  County,  Pa. — via  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike 

Exit  4  of  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

via  Route  73 

Exit  4  of  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  Camden,  N.J.— 
via  Routes  73  and  38 

Exit  8  of  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  Princeton,  N.J.— 
via  Routes  33  and  539 

Exit  9  of  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.— via  Route  18 

New  York  and  Sullivan  County,  N.Y.— via  Route  17 

Erie  County  and  Buffalo,  N.Y.— via  N.Y.  State  Thru- 
way 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.— via  Route  190 

White  River  Jet.,  Vt,  and  Hanover,  N.H. — via  Route 
10 

Columbia  County,  N.Y.  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and 
Lenox,  Mass. — via  Routes  90  and  7 

Across: 

Northern  Indiana — via  Indiana  Toll  Rd. 
Northern  Ohio — via  Ohio  Turnpike 
Henrico  Co.,  Va. — via  Route  1 

Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania — via  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike 


12  Only  the  following  parts  of  the  following  counties 
in  the  Boston  area  are  open:  The  part  of  Middlesex 
County  east  of  Route  128.  The  part  of  Suffolk  County 
north  of  the  Neponset  River.  The  part  of  Norfolk 
County  east  of  Route  128  and  north  of  the  Neponset 
River.    [Footnote  in  original.] 

"Only  the  following  portions  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  adjacent  Los  Angeles  County  are  open: 
Pacific  Ocean  between  Manchester  Avenue  (Route  10) 
and  Topanga  Canyon  Road  (Route  27)  ;  Topanga 
Canyon  Road  (Route  27)  to  Ventura  Road  (Route  101)  ; 
Ventura  Road  (Route  101  to  Sherman  Oaks,  thence 
Route  134)  ;  Route  134  along  San  Fernando  Boulevard 
and  Colorado  Boulevard  to  Verdugo  Road  (Route  2) 
to  Little  Jimmy  Spring  area  in  Angeles  National  For- 
est, then  by  a  line  running  south  to  Crystal  Lake  Rec- 
reation Area  in  Angeles  National  Forest  on  Route  39 ; 
Route  39  to  San  Bernardino  Road  (Routes  60,  70  and 
99)  ;  Routes  60,  70,  99  to  Rosemead  Boulevard  (Route 
19)  ;  Route  19  to  Santa  Anna  Freeway  Route  101; 
Route  101  to  Slauson  Boulevard;  Slauson  Boulevard 
to  Sepulveda  Boulevard  (Route  101  A)  ;  Route  101A  to 
Manchester  Avenue  (Route  10)  ;  Manchester  Avenue 
(Route  10)  to  Pacific  Ocean.  [Footnote  in  original.] 
14  Open  except  for  port  area.     [Footnote  in  original.] 
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U.S.  Establishes  Closed  Areas  for  Official  Personnel  of  Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovak,  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Rumanian  Missions 


Press  release  580  dated  November  12 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  separate  notes  delivered  on  November  12 
to  the  diplomatic  missions  in  the  United  States 
of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  Rumania  the  United  States  informed  these 
governments  that  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity we  have  been  obliged  to  declare  certain 
areas  of  the  conterminous  United  States  (that 
is,  the  United  States  excluding  Alaska  and 
Hawaii)  closed  to  travel  by  official  personnel 
of  those  countries'  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
United  Nations  establishments  in  this  country. 
These  Eastern  European  countries  generally 
maintain  zones  closed  to  travel  of  official  Amer- 
ican personnel. 

The  closed  zones  take  into  account  the  secu- 
rity requirements  of  United  States  defense  es- 
tablishments vital  to  the  security  not  only  of 
the  United  States  but  of  its  allies. 

The  establishment  of  the  closed  areas  will 
take  effect  immediately. 

TEXTS  OF  U.S.  NOTES 

Bulgaria 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the 
Bulgarian  People's  Republic  and  has  the  honor 
to  inform  him  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  for  reasons  of  national 
security  to  declare  certain  areas  of  the  con- 
terminous United  States  (that  is,  the  United 
States  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  closed  to 
travel  by  official  personnel  of  the  Bulgarian 
Legation  in  Washington  and  of  the  Bulgarian 
Permanent  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York.     These  closed  zones  are  approxi- 


mately proportionate  in  area  to  those  existi 
in  the  Bulgarian  People's  Republic. 

A  list  of  counties  of  the  United  States  whi 
are  closed  to  further  travel  by  the  official  Bi 
garian  personnel  designated  above  is  appendi 
The  establishment  of  the  closed  zones  will  ta 
effect  immediately. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  12,  1963. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  comp 
ments  to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 
the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  and  i 
forms  him  that  the  United  States  Governme 
has  been  obliged  for  reasons  of  national  securi 
to  declare  certain  areas  of  the  contermino 
United  States  (that  is,  the  United  States  exchi 
ing  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  closed  to  travel  by  oi 
cial  personnel  of  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy 
Washington  and  of  the  Czechoslovak  Perm 
nent  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in  N< 
York. 

A  list  of  the  counties  of  the  United  Stat 
which  are  closed  to  further  travel  by  offici 
Czechoslovak  personnel  designated  above  is  a 
pended.  The  establishment  of  the  closed  zori 
will  take  effect  immediately. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  12, 1963. 

Hungary 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  comp 
ments  to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  and  refers 
the  note  of  June  29,  1963,1  from  the  Hungarii 


1  Not  printed. 
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linistiT  of  Foreign  Affairs  which  informed  the 
unerican  Legation  in  Budapest  of  the  action 
iken  by  the  Government  of  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
le'a  Republic  to  terminate  the  requirement  for 
otifical  ion  of  travel  in  Hungary  by  official  per- 
mnel  of  the  American  Legation. 
The  Government  of  the  United   States  of 
merica,  taking  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
•tion  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  has  de- 
fied to  terminate  the  requirement  of  notifica- 
on  of  travel  in  the  conterminous  territory  of 
ie  United  States  (that  is,  the  United  States 
cdading  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  by  official  per- 
>nnel  of  the  Hungarian  Legation  in  Washing- 
>ii  and  of  the  Hungarian  Permanent  Mission 
i  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.    At  the 
me  time,  the  United  States  Government  has 
■en  obliged  for  reasons  of  national  security  to 
>clare  certain  areas  of  the  conterminous  United 
u  es  closed  to  travel  by  official  personnel  of 
e  Hungarian  Legation  in  Washington  and  of 
e  Hungarian  Permanent  Mission  to  the  United 
itions.    These  closed  zones  are  approximately 
oportionate  in  area  to  those  existing  in  the 
ungarian  People's  Republic. 
A  list  of  counties  of  the  United  States  which 
b  closed  to  further  travel  by  the  official  Hun- 
nan  personnel  designated  above  is  appended. 
H  removal  of  the  travel  notification  require- 
;nt  and  the  establishment  of  closed  zones  will 
ce  effect  immediately. 

:p.vrtment  of  State, 
ishington.  November  12, 1963. 

and 

Hie  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
es to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
lish  People's  Republic  and  has  the  honor  to 
orm  him  that  the  United  States  Government 
i  been  obliged  for  reasons  of  national  security 
declare  certain  areas  of  the  conterminous 
ited  States  (that  is,  the  United  States  exclud- 
Alaska  and  Hawaii)  closed  to  travel  by  offi- 
!  personnel  of  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ton,  of  the  Polish  Permanent  Mission  to  the 
ited  Nations  in  New  York,  and  of  the  Polish 
isolate  General  in  Chicago, 
i  list  of  counties  of  the  United  States  which 
Hosed  to  further  travel  by  the  official  Polish 


personnel  designated  above  is  appended.  The 
establishment  of  closed  zones  will  take  effect 
immediately. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  12, 1963. 

Rumania 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Ru- 
manian People's  Republic  and  has  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  note  of  May  21,  1963,1  from  the 
American  Legation  in  Bucharest  to  the  Ru- 
manian Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning 
the  United  States  desire  to  terminate  the  re- 
quirement for  notification  of  travel  by  official 
personnel  of  the  Rumanian  Missions  in  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Legation  in 
Bucharest.     On  August  6,  1963,  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Ministry,  in  a  note  to  the  American 
Legation  in  Bucharest,1  also  indicated  its  desire 
to  terminate  the  travel  notification  requirement. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  taking 
account  of  the  above-mentioned  exchange  of 
communications,   has   decided   reciprocally   to 
terminate  the  requirement  of  notification  of 
travel   in   the   conterminous  territory   of  the 
United  States  (that  is,  the  United  States  ex- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii)  by  official  person- 
nel of  the  Rumanian  Legation  in  Washington 
and  of  the  Rumanian  Permanent  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.     At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
obliged  for  reasons  of  national  security  to  de- 
clare certain  areas  of  the  conterminous  United 
States  closed  to  travel  by  official  personnel  of 
the  Rumanian  Legation  in  Washington  and  of 
the  Rumanian  Permanent  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations.    These  closed  zones  are  approximately 
proportionate  in  area  to  those  existing  in  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic. 

A  list  of  counties  of  the  United  States  which 
are  closed  to  further  travel  by  the  official  Ru- 
manian personnel  designated  above  is  appended. 
The  establishment  of  closed  zones  will  take 
effect  immediately.  The  termination  of  the  re- 
quirement of  notification  of  travel  for  the  offi- 
cial Rumanian  personnel  designated  above  in 
the  United  States  shall  take  effect  at  such  time 

1  Not  printed. 
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as  the  Rumanian  Government  shall  signify  its 
assent  to  the  termination  of  similar  travel  noti- 
fication procedures  for  official  United  States 
Legation  personnel  in  Rumania. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  12, 1963. 

LIST  OF  U.S.  COUNTIES  CLOSED  TO  TRAVEL 

The  following  counties  of  the  conterminous 
United  States  will  be  closed  to  travel  other  than 
transit  travel  on  scheduled  airlines  or  trains. 
Authority  for  location  of  counties  and  U.S. 
Highways  will  be  Rand  McNally's  "Road  At- 
las," 1963  edition. 

Alabama:  Calhoun,  Montgomery,  Etowah,  Houston, 
Mobile,  Madison. 

Arizona:  Pima,  Pinal,  Graham,  Greenlee,  Cochise, 
Maricopa,  Santa  Cruz,  Yuma. 

Arkansas:  Lonoke,  White,  Faulkner,  Conway,  Cle- 
burne, Woodruff. 

California:  Imperial,  Fresno,  Sacramento  (except 
for  transit  on  Route  50),  Alameda  (except  for  transit 
on  Route  80) ,  Contra  Costa  (except  for  transit  on  Route 
80),  Napa  (except  for  transit  on  Route  80),  Orange, 
San  Benito,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  So- 
lano (except  for  transit  on  Route  80),  Kings,  Sonoma, 
Yuba,  Placer,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Sutter, 
Ventura,  Marin,  Humboldt,  Monterey,  San  DJego,  Kern, 
Los  Angeles  (except  for  transit  on  Route  66),  San 
Bernardino  (except  for  transit  on  Route  66). 

Colorado:  Boulder,  Logan,  Larimer,  Weld,  Adams, 
Arapahoe,  Elbert,  El  Paso. 

Connecticut :  New  London. 

Florida:  Escambia,  Duval,  Monroe,  Bay,  Okaloosa, 
Walton,  Brevard,  Pinellas,  Dade,  Seminole,  Hills- 
borough, Orange. 

Idaho:  Bannock,  Butte,  Twin  Falls,  Gooding,  Jerome, 
Lincoln,  Elmore,  Canyon,  Boise,  Owyhee,  Ada,  Bing- 
ham, Jefferson. 

Illinois:  Kane,  Will  (except  for  transit  on  Route  66) . 

Indiana:  Jefferson,  Vigo,  Allen,  Marion,  Daviess  (ex- 
cept for  transit  on  Route  50) ,  Martin  (except  for  transit 
on  Route  50),  Greene,  St.  Joseph  (except  for  transit 
on  Indiana  Toll  Road),  Marshall,  Elkhart  (except  for 
transit  on  Indiana  Toll  Road),  Jennings  (except  for 
transit  on  Route  50),  Ripley  (except  for  transit  on 
Route  50). 

Iowa:  Linn,  Woodbury,  Shelby,  Mills,  Pottawattamie, 
Fremont,  Harrison,  Black  Hawk,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas:  Pottawatomie,  Wabaunsee,  Jackson,  Jeffer- 
son, Douglas,  Osage,  Shawnee,  Cloud,  Ottawa,  Lincoln, 
Ellsworth,  Saline,  Dickinson,  Rice,  McPherson,  Marion 
(except  for  transit  on  Route  50),  Kingman,  Sumner, 
Cowley,  Butler,  Sedgwick. 

Kentucky:   Bullitt,  Hardin,  Meade,  McCracken. 


Louisiana:  Caddo,  De  Soto. 

Maine:  Hancock,  Cumberland,  York. 

Maryland:  Charles,  St.  Marys,  Ann  Arundel  | 
cept  for  transit  on  Baltimore-Washington  Parkw 
Route  50,  and  Friendship  Airport),  Baltimore  (exc 
for  city  of  Baltimore  and  transit  on  Baltimore-Wi 
ington  Parkway,  and  Route  40). 

Massachusetts:  Barnstable,  Middlesex  (except  t 
part  east  of  Route  128) ,  Suffolk  (except  that  part  nc 
of  the  Neponset  River),  Worcester  (except  for  trai 
on  Routes  15  and  90  to  Boston),  Nantucket,  Nori 
(except  that  part  east  of  Route  128  and  north  of 
Neponset  River). 

Michigan:  Alpena,  Bay,  Calhoun,  Chippewa,  '. 
comb,  Marquette. 

Minnesota:  Ramsey,  St.  Louis. 

Mississippi :  Jackson. 

Missouri:  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis  (except  for  tra 
on  Routes  66  and  50),  Cass,  Bates,  Henry,  Vernon, 
Claire,  Cedar,  Hickory,  Moniteau  (except  for  transi 
Route  50),  Saline,  Johnson  (except  for  transit 
Route  50),  Pettis  (except  for  transit  on  Route  I 
Cooper  (except  for  transit  on  Route  50),  Benton,  I 
gan  (except  for  transit  on  Route  50),  Jackson  (ex< 
for  transit  on  Route  50) . 

Montana:  Yellowstone,  Pondera,  Toole,  Hill,  Lt 
and  Clark,  Wheatland,  Teton,  Judith  Basin,  Casa 
Chouteau,  Fergus,  Liberty. 

Nebraska:  Hall,  Douglas,  Lancaster,  Polk,  Jeffer 
Colfax,  Dodge,  Banner,  Kimball,  Cheyenne,  Sa: 
Saunders,  Washington,  Butler,  York,  Seward,  Sal 
Gage,  Johnson,  Otoe,  Cass. 

Nevada:   Washoe,    Lincoln,    Churchill    (except 
transit  on  Route  50),  Mineral,  Clark,  Nye. 

New  Hampshire:  Rockingham,  Hillsboro. 

New  Jersey:  Burlington  (except  for  transit  on 
New  Jersey  Turnpike),  Atlantic,  Camden  (except 
transit  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  Routes  73 
38/30  from  New  Jersey  Turnpike  to  Philadelph 
Monmouth,  Middlesex  (except  for  transit  on  the  I 
Jersey  Turnpike),  Mercer  (except  for  transit  on 
New  Jersey  Turnpike),  Ocean. 

New  Mexico:  Chaves,  Lincoln,  Bernalillo  (except 
transit  on  Route  66),  Dona  Ana,  Los  Alamos,  Ot 
Sierra,  Socorro,  Torrance  ( except  for  transit  on  R< 
66). 

New  York:  Onondaga,  Orange,  Clinton,  Essex,  Fn 
lin,  Niagara,  Schenectady,  Suffolk,  Madison,  One 
Herkimer. 

North  Carolina:  Forsyth,  Onslow,  Dare,  New  I 
over,  Brunswick. 

North  Dakota:  Burke,  Mercer,  McLean,  Sherii 
Benson,  Ramsey,  Cavalier,  Pembina,  Eddy,  Nel 
Griggs,  Steele,  Ward,  Bottineau,  McHenry,  Mount) 
Renville,  Walsh,  Grand  Forks. 

Ohio:  Pike,  Summit  (except  for  transit  on  the  ( 
Turnpike),  Mahoning  (except  for  transit  on  the  ( 
Turnpike),  Clinton,  Butler,  Licking,  Montgomery 
Oklahoma:  Pittsburg,  Harmon,  Greer,  Kiowa,  W 
ita  (except  for  transit  on  Route  66),  Comanche,  ' 
man,  Jackson. 
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Oregon:    Benton,    Linn,    Morrow,    Coos,    Klamath, 
aitnoniah. 

-!/I  ran  in:  Allegheny  except  for  transit  on  the 
■naylvania  Turnpike,  transit  to  Pittsburgh  on  Route 
),  Dauphin.  Cumberland,  Philadelphia,  York. 
Rhode  Island:  Washington,  Kent,  Newport,  Bristol. 
South  Carolina:  Aiken,  Charleston,  Berkeley, 
■aufort. 

South  Dakota:  Ziebach,  Haakon,  Jackson,  Meade, 
unington,  Custer. 

Tmmesaee:  Anderson,  Montgomery,  Roane,  Shelby, 
llivan. 

Texas:  Lubbock,  Wilbarger,  Taylor,  Medina,  Jones, 
ackelford,  Callahan,  Potter  (except  for  transit  on 
ute  66),  Runnels,  Nolan,  Grayson,  Tarrant,  Travis, 
U.  Coryell,  El  Paso. 

r'/d/i :  Grand  (except  for  transit  on  Route  50) ,  Emery 
ccept  for  transit  on  Route  50),  Salt  Lake. 
~ermont:  Franklin,  Addison. 

~irginia:  York.  Henrico,  King  George,  Prince  Wil- 
li. Nansemond,  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk. 
Vashington:  Benton,  Jefferson,  King,  Spokane, 
vens.  Lincoln,  Whitman,  Grant,  Adams,  Franklin, 
iys  Harbor,  Snohomish,  Pierce,  Walla  Walla,  Kitsap. 
Vest  Virginia:  Pendleton,  Mineral  (except  for 
nsit  on  Route  50). 

-in:  Dane.  Waukesha. 
Vyoming:  Goshen,  Laramie,  Platte. 

rravel  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  may  be  per- 
:ted  upon  request. 

Ikies  in  Otherwise  Closed  Areas  which  are 
in  to  travel : 

Anaheim,  California 
Austin.  Texas 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Berkeley,  California 
Boston,  Massachusetts  * 
Boulder,  Colorado 
Camden,  New  Jersey 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Independence,  Missouri 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Lawrence.  Kansas 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Los  Angeles,  California 3 

Joston :  Open  for  travel  are :  the  part  of  Middlesex 
nty  east  of  Route  128 ;  the  part  of  Suffolk  County 
h  of  the  Neponset  River;  the  part  of  Norfolk 
sty  east  of  Route  128  and  north  of  the  Neponset 
r.    [Footnote  in  original.] 

<oe  Angeles:  Only  the  following  portions  of  the 
of  Los  Angeles  and  adjacent  Los  Angeles  County 
open:  Pacific  Ocean  between  Manchester  Avenue 
ate  10)  and  Topanga  Canyon  Road  (Route  27)  ; 
mga  Canyon  Road  (Route  27)  to  Ventura  Road 
ate  101)  ;  Ventura  Road  (Route  101  to  Sherman 
'.  thence  Route  134)  ;  Route  134  along  San  Fer- 


Madison,  Wisconsin 
Miami,  Florida 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Palo  Alto,  California 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Portland,  Oregon 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Sacramento,  California 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
San  Jose,  California 
Seattle,  Washington 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


SEATO  Announces  1963-64  Schedule 
of  Military  Defense  Exercises 

Press  release  584  dated  November  14 

The  schedule  of  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization military  defense  exercises  for  the 
training  year  1963-64  was  announced  on  No- 
vember 14  by  the  SEATO  military  planning 
office. 

The  program  calls  for  a  tactical  air  exercise 
in  Thailand  and  an  airborne-amphibious  exer- 
cise in  the  Philippines.  Both  are  scheduled  to 
be  held  during  the  first  half  of  1964. 

SEATO  military  exercises  are  an  essential 
part  of  normal  peacetime  training  for  collec- 
tive defense  and  are  planned  well  in  advance. 
Accordingly  the  SEATO  military  advisers  at 
their  last  meeting  agreed  to  an  outline  plan  of 
training  exercises  for  the  period  1964-69. 

During  the  past  training  year  three  military 
exercises  were  conducted  by  the  military  forces 

nando  Boulevard  and  Colorado  Boulevard  to  Verdugo 
Road  (Route  2)  to  Little  Jimmy  Spring  area  in 
Angeles  National  Forest,  then  by  a  line  running  south 
to  Crystal  Lake  Recreation  Area  in  Angeles  National 
Forest  on  Route  39 ;  Route  39  to  San  Bernardino  Road 
(Routes  60,  70  and  99)  ;  Routes  60,  70  and  99  to  Rose- 
mead  Boulevard  (Route  19)  ;  Route  19  to  Santa  Anna 
Freeway  (Route  101)  ;  Route  101  to  Slauson  Boule- 
vard ;  Slauson  Boulevard  to  Sepulveda  Boulevard 
(Route  101  A)  ;  Route  101A  to  Manchester  Avenue 
(Route  10)  ;  Route  10  to  Pacific  Ocean.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 
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of  the  SEATO  member  nations.  Seascape,  a 
naval  control  of  shipping  command  post  exer- 
cise sponsored  by  Australia  and  the  United 
States,  was  held  in  October  1962  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans.  Later,  in 
April  and  May  1963,  Sea  Serpent,  a  maritime 
exercise  sponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom,  was 


conducted  in  the  South  China  Sea  toward 
end  of  the  training  year,  from  June  11  to 
SEATO  held  its  largest  ground  defense  e: 
cise,  Dhanarajata,  in  Thailand,  with  that  cc 
try  and  the  United  States  as  cosponsors. 
member  nations  participated  in  all  three  n 
tary  exercises. 


An  Open  Society:  Key  to  an  Advancing  America 


by  Lucius  D.  Battle 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  a 


This  is  my  first  visit  to  this  historic  and  hon- 
ored place.  I  cannot  begin  these  remarks  in 
any  other  way  than  to  express,  with  real  humil- 
ity, my  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  your  invita- 
tion to  come  here,  on  this  occasion  and  before 
this  assembly. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  aware  of  a  time- 
honored  tradition — coming,  I  believe,  out  of  the 
entertainment  world — that  the  "next  to  clos- 
ing" act  in  a  sequence  of  presentations  should 
be  a  strong  one.  The  conference  is  now  near  the 
end  of  its  sequence  of  talks  and  discussions,  and 
I  am  aware  that  President  Foster  has  slipped 
me  in  uncomfortably  near  that  exacting — and 
not  altogether  enviable — position  of  "next  to 
closing." 

I  can  think  of  few  people,  however,  for  whom 
I  would  be  as  willing  to  have  a  tryout,  in  such 
a  role,  as  I  am  for  your  president. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  closely  with  Luther  Foster. 
Among  his  many  public  service  activities,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational  and  Cul- 


1  Address  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  Tuskegee 
Conference  on  Disadvantage,  at  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Ala.,  on  Oct.  26.  Although  Mr.  Battle  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  conference  because  his  plane  was 
grounded  at  Washington,  the  text  of  his  address  will 
be  included  in  the  full  conference  proceedings  that  the 
institute  will  publish  shortly. 


tural  Affairs.  The  function  of  this  Commisi 
is  to  advise  the  President  on  our  programs 
activities  in  the  exchange  field  and  to  repoi 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public,  at  home 
abroad,  with  a  view  to  developing  "a  better 
derstanding  of  and  support  for  the  prograi 
Although  it  is  advisory,  this  Commissio 
distinctly  a  working  commission.  For  exam 
members  have  traveled  to  various  parts  of 
world  to  study  the  operations  of  our 
changes — on  the  ground,  so  to  speak.  In 
summer  of  1962  Dr.  Foster  made  a  firsthi 
on-the-spot  report  for  the  Commission  on 
way  our  Government  and  private  exchange  ] 
grams  are  progressing  with  four  West  Afr: 
countries:  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Ghana, 
Nigeria.  Later  in  the  fall,  just  a  year  ago, 
Department  of  State  commissioned  him  to  i 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  take  part  in  the  ded 
tion  of  a  new  college  and  to  report  on  edi 
tional  developments  and  prospects.  He  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  ceremonies  marl 
the  founding  of  Nyatsime  College  near  Si 
bury,  which  the  African  founders  had  patter 
after  Tuskegee  Institute.  If  emulation  is 
sincerest  form  of  compliment,  Tuskegee 
indeed  take  pride  in  this  recognition,  as  in  otl 
before  it,  of  the  program  which  Booker 
Washington  began  to  build  with  a  starting! 
of  $2,000  eighty-two  years  ago. 
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I  am  sure  this  is  only  one  of  many  examples 
f  how  far  the  little  candle  lighted  then  at 
\iskegee  has  cast  its  beam. 

The  Advisory  Commission  is  engaged  in  a 
ide  variety  of  activities,  covering  the  very 
road  field  which  we  call,  for  want  of  a  more 
and  descriptive  phrase,  educational  and 
ultural  affairs.  I  will  hope  to  give  this  phrase 
>me  further  and  more  precise  content  in  the 
>urse  of  these  remarks  because  of  the  srowino- 

i   .  .     .  o  to 

nportance  this  activity  has  in  our  foreign  rela- 

ind  in  our  open  society. 
I  have  chosen  to  think  of  my  remarks  in  the 
ramework  of  our  philosophy  of  the  "open  so- 
fty." This  is,  I  believe,  our  real  key  to  an 
uvancing  America.  If  so,  it  is  our  real  key 
>  unlocking  solutions  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
1  vantage,  relating  particularly  to  the  Negro  in 
merica,  with  which  your  sessions  here  this 
eek  have  been  concerned. 
I  am  attracted  to  the  concept  of  the  open  so- 
.'ty— of  "a  public  order  of  human  dignity,"  as 
has  so  well  been  called  by  Professor  McDougal 
l  Yale  Law  School — not  alone  because  of  the 
istoric  ideals  it  represents  or  its  direct  rele- 
ince  to  the  immediate  problems  of  this  confer- 
lce.  These  are  of  course  the  major  considera- 
ons,  and  I  want  to  discuss  them  in  detail  a  little 
ter  on.  But  first  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
rofessional  or  occupational  reason — and  a  very 
-artical  one — why,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ate  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  I 
tve  a  special  interest  in  this  concept. 

Hatlon  of  Open  Society  to  Exchange  Program 

"Open  society"  is  a  phrase  we  are  fond  of 
ing  to  convey  the  quality  of  openness  of  our 
in  America — and  quite  commonly  in  the 
nse  of  openness  to  the  eyes  of  visitors  to  this 
untry.  It  is  a  phrase  with  a  positive  value 
r  us.  In  our  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
ral  Affairs  alone  we  supervise  programs 
mging  more  than  5,000  foreign  visitors  to  the 
lited  States  a  year. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example  of  what  an 
en  society  means  to  this  activity.  August 
h  of  this  year  had  long  been  selected  by  an 
iange  group,  the  Cleveland  International 
>2ram  for  Youth  Leaders  and  Social  Work- 
;.  for  its  169  members  from  48  countries  to  be 


in  Washington.  It  is  their  annual  custom  to 
conclude  their  4  months  of  study  and  observa- 
tion in  the  United  States  with  a  visit  to  the 
Capital— to  see  historic  sites  and  other  points 
of  interest  and  to  hold  final  meetings  before 
returning  to  their  home  countries. 

August  28  also  became  the  day,  you  recall, 
of  the  civil  rights  march  in  Washington. 

During  that  historic  day  these  visitors  from 
abroad  had  ample  time  to  mingle  freely  with 
the  crowds  of  marchers.  They  went  where 
they  wished.  They  talked  with  whomever 
they  wished.  At  the  end  of  the  day  many  of 
them  gave  the  program  director  their  impres- 
sions of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  There 
was  a  clear  consensus :  "We  saw  no  bitterness, 
we  saw  no  hate." 

I  have  cited  this  example  because  I  believe 
it  gives  a  good  picture  of  how  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  an  open  society  work  for  us. 

All  of  the  exchange  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  private  sponsors  as  well,  have 
a  great  stake  in  the  existence  of  a  fully  func- 
tioning open  society  in  these  United  States. 
As  the  flow  and  counterflow  of  peoples  across 
national  and  cultural  boundaries  increase — as 
we  can  be  sure  they  will — our  society  is  exposed 
increasingly  to  direct,  personal,  on-the-spot 
observation.  Heads  of  governments  are  not 
the  only  foreign  visitors  I  have  in  mind.  I 
am  thinking  of  other  key  officials,  though  of 
lesser  rank— of  writers,  professors,  judges,  re- 
search scholars,  students,  men  and  women  of 
science  and  the  arts,  all  of  them  able  to  influ- 
ence the  forward  course  of  mankind.  We 
open  our  society  to  them,  and  we  are  proud  to 
do  so. 

We  must,  however,  be  aware  that  the  mir- 
ror of  our  life  shows  many  imperfections.  I 
need  not  labor  this  point;  a  conference  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  disadvantaged  groups 
in  our  society  need  not,  at  this  concluding  stage 
of  its  meetings,  be  reminded  of  the  reality  and 
high  visibility  of  these  imperfections. 

I  would  only  make  the  point  here  that  the 
type  of  society  we  have  here— the  tone  and  tex- 
ture of  it — is  seen  and  known  throughout  the 
world.  Those  who  see  it  firsthand  know  best 
what  to  believe  about  us.  And  of  course  our 
own  citizens  who  go  abroad,   under  our  ex- 
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change  programs  or  in  other  ways,  convey  a 
very  direct  sense  of  our  society  by  the  appear- 
ances they  make  and  by  the  answers  they  are 
able  to  give  to  inquiring  minds  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  is  clearly  a  direct  relation  between 
what  we  do  at  home  and  what  we  seem  to  be 
abroad. 

Our  aims  at  home  and  abroad  are  truly  in- 
separable. The  President's  Commission  on 
National  Goals  in  1960  emphasized  this  by 
urging  that  we  strive  toward  "an  open  and 
peaceful  world"  through  making  democracy 
more  effective  and  individual  life  freer  and 
more  rewarding. 

Since  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  way 
we  appear  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  let  me  make 
one  point  very  clear.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  seek  to  eliminate  disadvantage  from  our 
society  only  because  the  effort  will  make  that 
society  look  better  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Hu- 
man dignity  and  the  rights  of  men  transcend 
all  other  considerations.  Tuskegee  holds  a  con- 
ference such  as  this,  and  others  in  their  several 
ways  try  to  build  a  better  society  for  all  our 
citizens.  They  do  these  things  not  for  the  sake 
of  appearances  but  so  that  men  and  women  of 
all  races,  colors,  and  creeds  may  come  to  enjoy 
the  full  realities  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
in  an  open,  democratic  society.  They  do  these 
things  to  hasten  the  pace  of  progress  in  civil 
rights,  to  move  forward  in  all  fields  where  dis- 
advantage now  cripples  our  society.  Many,  if 
not  most,  of  you  in  this  audience  can  give  con- 
crete and  specific  meaning  to  these  words. 

Unfinished  Business  of  Democracy 

It  is  fortunate,  from  every  point  of  view, 
that  we  have  chosen  in  this  country  the  course 
of  the  open  society,  with  its  built-in  belief  that 
man  can  improve  his  lot  upon  this  earth.  But 
we  do  need  to  take  stock  periodically  to  see  how 
well  we  are  doing  on  the  unfinished  business 
of  a  democracy  and,  if  we  are  not  doing  well, 
to  get  on  with  the  job. 

This  is  the  general  approach  of  this  confer- 
ence. We  know  that  disadvantage  will  not  be 
removed  from  our  society  by  one  such  confer- 
ence, nor  many  like  it.  There  will  be  slower 
progress  on  many  fronts  than  we  would  like. 


But  there  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  a  good  ides 
This  good  idea — this  effort  to  come  to  grip 
with  a  difficult  problem  in  this  way — is  wisel 
conceived  as  a  continuing  series  of  conference.' 
I  believe  continuing  effort  can  show  real  result' 

Only  2  days  ago  this  kind  of  faith  was  visibl 
fulfilled  in  New  York  City  by  the  dedicatio. 
of  the  new  building  of  the  Institute  of  Intei 
national  Education,  close  by  the  United  Na 
tions.2  Forty-four  years  ago  HE  came  int, 
being  in  a  one-room  office — as  little  more  tha: 
an  idea. 

So  I  would  put  my  faith  in  the  power  o 
ideas,  as  you  are  doing.  What  goes  on  in  men- 
minds  ultimately  determines  the  whole  outcom 
of  issues  of  economic  growth,  of  social  progres: 
and  of  human  survival  itself. 

But  I  would  also  put  my  faith  in  the  powe 
of  trained  minds  and  hands,  in  the  power  o 
education  to  move  the  world.  I  would  want  t 
see  education,  as  Booker  T.  Washington  one 
said,  "as  common  as  grass,  and  as  free  for  al 
as  sunshine  and  rain." 

1  do  not  presume  to  come  before  you  wit 
any  detailed  prescriptions  for  progress.  Bu 
neither  do  I  propose  to  leave  with  you  a  sens 
of  a  general  and  undefined  interest  on  my  part 

We  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul 
tural  Affairs  naturally  have  a  special  interes 
in  our  country's  educational  and  cultural  health 
We  have  had  occasion  many  times  in  planning 
exchanges  of  professors,  teachers,  researcl 
scholars,  students,  and  others  to  be  aware  o 
the  great  educational  resources  available  in  thi 
country  and  on  which  our  international  activ 
ities  depend.  But  if  we  look  at  American  edu 
cation  in  terms  of  all  its  levels — priman 
through  postgraduate — and  in  terms  of  tin 
mounting  requirements  upon  it,  we  see  seriou 
inadequacies.  It  is  an  easy  generality  to  sa] 
that  we  need  more  educational  opportunity 
more  trained  minds  and  hands.  The  hard  ques 
tions  are  what,  precisely,  we  need,  and  how 
precisely,  to  attain  it. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  American  Counci 
on  Education,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educatioi 

2  For  text  of  an  address  by  Secretary  Rusk,  se 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1963,  p.  742. 
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J-ancis  Keppel  presented  striking — and  dis- 
rbing — facts.  One  is  that  one-third  of  our 
gang  people  do  not  complete  high  school  and 
froercent  do  not  even  complete  eighth  grade. 

Be  also  provided  data  on  racial  differences 
i  educational  opportunity  and  attainment. 
Cie  is  that  almost  12  percent  of  young  white 
aults  (age  25-29)  completed  college,  while 
oly  5.4  percent  of  this  age  group  in  the  non- 
vjte  population  have  done  so. 

We  might  well  note  Commissioner  Keppel's 
cicern  not  merely  with  education  at  the  col- 
1  ;e  and  graduate  levels  but  with  "whether  our 
T^itional  and  technical  education  programs 
ap  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  labor  force, 
or  national  economic  and  technological  goals, 
ad  to  the  drive  of  each  individual  for  economic 
s  urity  and  fulfillment." 

Hiese  facts  throw  into  bold  relief  the  reality 

0  disadvantage,  both  across  the  board  educa- 
t  oally  and  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
c  ional  opportunity  available  to  Negroes.  One 
drelopment  on  the  positive  side  is  the  recent 
anointment  of  President  Stahr  of  Indiana 
Liversity  to  head  a  new  Committee  on  Equal- 
il  of  Educational  Opportunity  of  the  Amer- 
ica Council  on  Education.  This  body  will  be 
C'Lcerned  primarily  with  the  need  to  expand 
ooortunities  for  Negroes  in  colleges  and  uni- 
vsities,  to  formulate  a  nationwide,  long-term 
pn  at  faculty,  student,  and  administrative 
kels  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 

There  is  little  need  to  try  to  add  to  the  abun- 
iit  evidence  you  have  relating  to  educational 
iil  economic  disadvantage,  including  the  re- 
ii  t  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
i  Status  of  Women,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
r;sion  on  National  Goals,  and  many  others. 
L  the  words  of  the  1962  Carnegie  Corporation 
R  ort,  Negro  youth  is  a  reservoir  of  talent  that 

1  United  States  "is  wasting  on  a  shocking 
ide." 

i'Wth  of  Opportunity 

n  more  positive  terms  the  forward  thrust  of 
>"  society  over  the  last  decades  has  been  closely 
uted  to  the  growth  of  educational  and  eco- 
tjoic  opportunity.  For  example,  Tuskegee, 
w  great  pioneer  in  industrial  education,  along 


with  our  land-grant  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions, has  contributed  materially  to  creating  the 
broad  base  of  technically  trained  manpower  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  in  this  country.  A  com- 
parison with  Latin  America  will  help  to  illumi- 
nate what  I  mean.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  some  1,100,000  persons  who  are  engineers 
or  technicians — who  have  some  technical  train- 
ing. By  the  same  standards,  the  total  for  all 
Latin  America  is  an  estimated  50,000.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  aware  of  the  limitations  on 
educational  and  economic  opportunity  that  run 
through  our  society,  that  constitute  a  serious 
block  to  realizing  the  growth  potentials  of  our 
economy  and  the  values  of  self-expression  and 
fulfillment  for  all  our  citizens. 

Because  it  relates  so  directly  to  my  special 
concerns  in  educational  and  cultural  affairs,  I 
might  refer  briefly  to  access  to  the  arts  as  a 
field  of  economic  opportunity  and  of  self-ex- 
pression. Such  access  has  been  increasing  for 
minority  citizens  in  recent  years.  The  rich 
artistic  talents  of  Negroes  are  increasingly  rec- 
ognized and  presented  abroad  as  among  the 
finest  examples  of  our  contemporary  culture. 
It  was  in  1939,  many  of  us  will  recall,  that 
Marian  Anderson  could  not  perform  in  Consti- 
tution Hall.  As  a  footnote  on  the  passing 
years  let  me  point  out  that  just  last  Monday 
night,  in  the  same  hall,  a  special  concert  was 
presented  with  a  talent  lineup  that  included 
the  Howard  University  Choir  of  50  voices  and 
Louis  Armstrong  and  his  concert  group.  They 
appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations  and 
to  salute  the  18th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  proud  to 
mention  this  concert.  Both  musical  groups, 
and  the  other  performing  artists  on  the  pro- 
gram, had  gone  abroad  under  the  cultural  pres- 
entations program  of  the  Department  of 
of  State.  They  went  as  representatives  of  the 
performing  arts  of  this  country  and  of  Ameri- 
can life— just  as  Duke  Ellington  and  orchestra 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  under 
Henry  Lewis  are  among  our  touring  groups  to- 
day. The  Howard  University  Choir  toured 
Latin  America,  under  the  leadership  of  Warner 
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Lawson,  who  is  also  a  member  of  our  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts;  and  Louis  Armstrong 
went  to  Africa  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  to  Chile. 

The  concert  was  an  event  in  the  9-year  history 
of  our  cultural  presentations  program,  because 
this  was  the  first  time  such  an  honor  had  been 
given  to  those  who  have  represented  us  so  well. 
The  concert  also  made  clear  our  commitment, 
which  I  deeply  feel,  that  the  reflection  of  Amer- 
ican life  to  audiences  abroad  through  the  per- 
forming arts  should  include  the  great  talents 
which  artists  of  our  minority  groups  can  con- 
tribute. In  addition  the  concert  was  unusually 
good  entertainment — with,  as  one  reviewer 
pointed  out,  Beethoven,  ballet,  and  Satchmo  all 
on  one  program ! 

Foreign  Affairs  Scholars  Program 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  subject  of  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunity  without  em- 
phasizing a  need  we  feel  in  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  for  men  and  women  of  the  Negro 
race  who  want  to  make  careers  in  this  field  of 
national  service  and  who  have  had  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  equip  themselves  for  it. 
The  present  flow  of  talent  to  the  foreign  affairs 
field  from  Tuskegee  and  similar  institutions  does 
not  meet  the  opportunities  now  available,  and 
these  opportunities  will  surely  increase  in  the 
future.  Now  is  the  time  for  both  individual 
students  and  institutions  to  take  steps  to  provide 
a  greater  flow  of  talented  Negroes  to  a  field  in 
which  they  can  make  special  contributions  to 
their  country. 

In  addition  to  the  self-generated  effort  that 
must  take  place,  I  can  report  a  very  concrete 
step  which  the  Ford  Foundation  took  earlier 
this  month  on  a  proposal  developed  by  the  De- 
partment in  collaboration  with  a  group  of  lead- 
ing Negro  educators,  including  Dr.  Foster. 
The  foundation  made  a  grant  of  $600,000  to 
Howard  University  to  support  a  new  scholar- 
ship program  designed  to  prepare  minority- 
group  students,  especially  those  in  Negro  col- 
leges, for  careers  in  foreign  affairs.  The  step 
grows  out  of  the  effort  several  of  us  in  the  De- 
partment have  made  for  more  than  a  decade  to 
do  something  about  the  small  number  of  minor- 


ity candidates  entering  the  Foreign  Servi 
This  farseeing  grant  by  the  Ford  Foundati 
will  greatly  assist  in  moving  this  effort  forwai 
enabling  us  to  reach  a  largely  untapped  soui 
of  talent  and  giving  more  Americans  an  oppr 
tunity  to  participate  in  shaping  and  admin 
tering  foreign  policy. 

Commenting  on  the  Ford  grant,  Secreta 
Rusk  said : 8 

In  the  years  to  come  we  hope  that  many  young  ir 
and  women  who  will  benefit  from  this  program  v 
embark  on  careers  in  the  State  Department,  USIA,  A] 
and  other  foreign  affairs  agencies.  They  will  be  w 
come. 

The  goal  of  greater  civic  participation  i 
minds  us  that  the  whole  open-society  conce 
depends  on  the  active  participation  by  citize 
in  civic  affairs.  In  the  pattern  of  New  En 
land  town  meetings  this  is  relatively  simp 
Pericles  could  say  of  his  society:  "Althouj 
only  a  few  may  originate  a  policy,  we  are  ; 
able  to  judge  it." 

Here  is  the  great  concept  of  citizens  capat 
of  judging  public  questions,  able  to  act  to  pi 
vent  assumptions  of  authority  against  the  ge 
eral  will,  able  to  assure  the  open  and  free  a 
of  public  discussion.  The  Special  Studies  Pr( 
ect  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  in  19 
emphasized  that  men  can  improve  their  societi 
if  they  have  the  facts  and  are  free  to  compa 
things  as  they  are  with  their  vision  of  thin, 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

Democracy  provides  for,  and  protects,  the  ^ 
tal  process  of  subjecting  the  existing  order  i 
things  to  steady  examination.  A  civilizati( 
imbued  with  the  democratic  idea  will  not  1 
satisfied  with  promised  fulfillments  indefinite 
postponed.  It  will  want  to  see,  and  should  sc 
prompt  progress  toward  the  realization  of  i 
ideals. 

The  idea  of  great  dialog  goes  with  the  dem 
cratic  state,  as  the  idea  of  monolog  with  tl 
monolithic  state.  This  conference  is  in  tl 
tradition  of  the  democratic,  open  society,  in  i 
fullest  sense,  in  seeking  to  open  a  public  ar 
continuing  dialog  on  these  central  problem 
It  seeks  to  ask  questions,  to  discuss  issues,  ar 
to  find  answers.  And  it  seeks  to  do  so,  as 
has  here  this  week,  with  the  participation  < 

8  Ibid.,  Oct.  28, 1963,  p.  684. 
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?ople  of  all  backgrounds  of  race  and  creed, 
Hind  together  by  the  contributions  of  expert 
lowledge  they  bring  and  by  their  common 
unmitment  to  finding  roads  of  real  progress. 
I  have  noted  that  we  in  the  State  Department 
nd  frequently  to  quote  either  Alice  in  Won- 
•rland  or  Alexis  de  Tocqueville — or  each 
her.  I  will  not  break  this  assumed  precedent, 
cause  I  want  to  cite  De  Tocqueville. 
At  one  place  he  describes  a  society  in  which 
en  are  seeking  the  "petty  and  paltry  pleasures 
ith  which  they  glut  their  lives."  He  sees  men 
QSB  to  others  but  not  feeling  their  presence. 
t  sees  men  existing  only  in  themselves  and  for 
lemselves. 

This  is  not  the  state  of  man  which  the  Tuske- 
>e  conference  has  in  view.  Here  you  have 
>en  seeking  the  hopeful,  democratic  perspec- 
ve — the  view  of  human  possibilities  which  the 
?mocratic  idea  invites  us  to  take.  This  is  the 
ay  of  individual  effort,  and  at  times  of  dis- 
jpointment,  and  then  again  of  renewed  effort, 
is  not  the  way  of  ease.  But  it  is  in  the  line 
'  Tuskegee's  historic  commitment  to  help  the 
Ivancement  of  full  democracy  in  America 
id,  as  your  announcement  of  this  conference 
i  eloquently  states,  to  seek  the  heightening  of 
nsitivity  to  human  issues  of  this  region  and 
'  this  nation. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  George  Washington 
arver,  and  others  in  your  distinguished  line  of 
aders  belong  not  to  Tuskegee  alone ;  they  are 
'Id  in  the  grateful  memory  of  their  nation, 
i  the  same  way  this  continuing  series  of  con- 
rences  can  be  a  force  for  thoughtful,  construc- 
>"e  progress  felt  throughout  our  society. 
In  our  common  concern  with  realizing  the 
eat  ends  we  all  seek,  we  can  perhaps  stand 
ing  reminded  of  the  ringing  words  with 
aich  Abraham  Lincoln  closed  his  first  annual 
essage  to  Congress  in  1861 :  "The  struggle  of 
-day  is  not  altogether  for  to-day — it  is  for  a 
st  future  also.  With  a  reliance  on  Providence, 
1  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in 
e  great  task  which  events  have  devolved  upon 

My  congratulations  to  all  who  have  made  this 
nference  possible  and  who  are  continuing  in 
e  "great  task  which  events  have  devolved 
>on  us." 


Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
Reports  on  Exchange  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 6  (press  release  565)  the  release  of  a  re- 
port on  the  U.S.  educational  exchange  program 
entitled  Experiment  in  International  Under- 
standing.1 The  report,  submitted  to  Congress 
on  November  5  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  gives  American  readers  their  first 
closeup  of  the  U.S.  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram as  it  is  carried  out  overseas. 

To  illustrate  in  microcosm  the  Department  of 
State's  worldwide  activity  in  this  field,  the 
Board  selected  the  program  with  Italy.  Al- 
though the  United  States  has  exchange  pro- 
grams with  135  countries  and  territories,  the 
Italian  example  commended  itself  to  the  Board 
for  its  "rich  variety  and  scope,"  length  of  opera- 
tion, and  rank  as  one  of  the  five  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  report  covers  the  period  from  September 
1961,  when  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  was  passed, 
to  September  1963.  It  is  devoted  largely  to  the 
program  carried  out  by  the  American  Commis- 
sion for  Cultural  Exchange  With  Italy,  a  bi- 
national  body  established  at  Rome  13  years  ago. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  com- 
posed of  12  educational  and  cultural  leaders  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  supervises  the  selec- 
tion of  students,  scholars,  teachers,  and  trainees 
for  exchange  grants  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
John  M.  Stalnaker,  president  of  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation,  the  Board  over- 
sees academic  exchanges  not  only  with  the  coun- 
tries having  binational  commissions  but  also 
with  the  90  other  participating  countries  and 
territories  where  no  formal  agreement  or  com- 
mission exists. 

The  Board  report  notes  that  since  1949  the 
U.S.  educational  exchange  program  has  en- 
abled 21,261  Americans  to  study,  teach,  or  lec- 
ture abroad  and  39,257  foreign  nationals  to  have 
similar  opportunities  in  the  United  States. 


1  Copies  are  available  upon  request  from  the  Opera- 
tions Staff,  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Scheduled  December  1963  Through  February  1964 

12th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions   .    . 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  7th 
Session. 

U.N.  Seminar  on  Status  of  Women  in  Family  Law 

FAO  Council:  42d  Session 

ILO  Tripartite  Technical  Meeting  for  the  Food  Products 
and  Drink  Industries. 

Inter-American  Children's  Institute:  44th  Meeting  of  Direct- 
ing Council. 

GATT  Action  Committee 

U.N.  ECAFE  Asian  Population  Conference 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Combined  Transport  Equip- 
ment. 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  21st  Session 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  36th  Session  (resumed)  . 

U.N.  Special  Fund:   11th  Session  of  Governing  Council  .    .    . 

UNICEF  Executive  Board 

U.N.  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities. 

WHO  Executive  Board:  33d  Session 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  23d  Session  .    .    . 

International  Agricultural  Film  Competition  1964 

ITU  African  LF/MF  Broadcasting  Conference:  Preparatory 
Meeting  of  Experts. 

ICAO  Meteorology/Operations  Meeting  (in  association  with 
WMO  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology). 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  8th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission: 
Coordination  for  Indian  Ocean  Expeditions. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Plan- 
ning. 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission: 
Working  Group  on  Data  Exchange. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  5th 
Session. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  7th  Session 

NATO  Planning  Board  for  European  Inland  Surface  Trans- 
port. 

FAO  Desert  Locust  Control  Technical  Advisory  Committee: 
12th  Session. 

NATO  Civil  Aviation  Planning  Committee 

U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development:  3d  Session  of 
Preparatory  Committee. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources: 
16th  Session. 


Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina  .    .    .  Dec.  1- 

Geneva Dec.  2- 

New    Delhi Dec.  2- 

Bogota Dec.  3- 

Rome Dec  .6- 

Geneva Dec.  9- 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina  .    .    .  Dec.  9- 

Geneva Dec.  10- 

Manila Dec.  10- 

Geneva Dec.  11- 

Geneva Dec.  16- 

London Dec.  16- 

Paris Dec.  16- 

New  York December 

New  York Jan.  13- 

Bangkok Jan.  13- 

New  York Jan.  13- 

Geneva Jan.  14- 

Paris Jan.  20- 

Geneva Jan.  20- 

Berlin Jan.  20- 

Geneva Jan.  20- 

Paris Jan.  20- 

London Jan.  21- 

Paris Jan.  22- 

New  York Jan.  22- 

Paris Jan.  27- 

London Jan.  27- 

Bangkok Jan.  27- 

Paris Jan.  29- 

Rome January 

Paris January 

New  York Feb.  3- 

Bangkok Feb.  10- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Nov.  14,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbrevia 
CCIR,  Comitc"  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asi 
the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECC 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  1 
and  Trade;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  T. 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  N 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development; 
United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  I 
Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Geneva Feb.  10 


Inordinary   Administrative   Radio  Conference:    1st 
Session  on  the  Preparation  of  a  Revised  Allotment  Plan  for 

Aeronautical  Mobile  (R)  Service. 
LN.  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole Santiago Feb   12- 

CIR  Study  Group  XI:   Subgroup  on  Color  Television     London Feb    14- 

Standards. 

•nmittee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space New  York  Vr>h    17 


N    ECOSOC  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Coordination  of  Tech 
-  stance  Activities. 
1    Seminar  on  Urban  and  Suburban  Travel 
Agriculture  Committee:    Ministerial  Meeting 
icific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  7th  Meeting   . 
i]  CD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee     . 
\    Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  6th  Session 
\i>  Working  Party  on  Rice  Soils,   Water,  and  Fertilizer 
Practices:  9th  Session 


New  York Feb.  17- 

Geneva      Feb.  24- 

Paris Feb.  26- 

Moscow February 

Paris February 

Algiers February 

Philippines February  or 

March 


ifth  Committee  Discusses 
I.N.  Budget  Estimates  for  1964 

lent  by  William  S.  Mailliard 
.'('preventative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  setting  forth  the  gen- 
ml  comments  of  my  delegation  on  the  budget 
Annates  for  1964,  I  should  like  to  express— 
nd  to  emphasize — our  gratitude  for  several 

t,  to  the  Secretary-General  for  his  per- 
>nal  appearance  before  this  committee,  for  his 
'-t  illuminating  statement  to  us,2  and  for  his 
sought  ful  and  helpful  foreword  to  the  budget 
timates  for  the  coming  year.3 
Second,  we  are  once  again  grateful  to  the 
dvisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
udgetary  Questions  for  a  series  of  important 
commendations  which  in  general  will  be  sup- 
:>rt*d  by  the  U.S.  delegation;   and  we  are 

Hy  appreciative  of  the  contributions  of 
i  distinguished  chairman  of  that  committee, 
ubassador  [Thanassis]  Aghnides,  whose  serv- 
in  that  capacity  since  this  organization  was 
ablished  has  always  reflected  the  independ- 
108  a"d  integrity  of  approach  that  is  in  the 
?hest  tradition  of  international  public  service. 

d,  to  the  Comptroller  and  his  Budget 

«!■  for  the  very  careful  and  detailed  man- 
Made     in     Committee     V      (Administrative     and 
i-igetary)  on  Oct.  28  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
"9  dated  Oct.  23). 
'UJf.  doc.  A/C.5/988. 
1  '.X.  doc.  A/550."). 


ner  in  which  the  text  and  tables  have  been  drawn 
up,  particularly  with  respect  to  section  3.  The 
net  result  is  better  supporting  information  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past  and  a  generally  im- 
proved presentation  of  the  budget. 

Fourth,  we  are  appreciative  of  the  largely 
anonymous  work  of  all  those  members  of  the 
Secretariat  who  have  served  the  organization 
in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  article  100  of  the 
charter — that  touchstone  of  loyalty  to  the  or- 
ganization without  which  there  could  be  no  ef- 
fective and  disinterested  international  civil 
service. 

Fifth,  we  are  gratified  to  find  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  administrative  practices  and  fi- 
nancial procedures,  including  the  fact  that  no 
overall  supplementary  appropriation  is  being 
requested  for  the  current  year  and  that  no  ex- 
pansion in  permanent  staff  is  contemplated. 

All  this  is  evidence  of  sound  policies,  careful 
work,  and  devoted  service,  for  which  we  wish  to 
express  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the 
responsible  officials  of  the  United  Nations. 

Current  Financial  Plight 

As  we  turn  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1964, 
we  are  struck  at  once  with  that  stark  and  in- 
escapable fact  which  the  Secretary-General  ex- 
pressed in  these  words :  ".  .  .  for  the  immediate 
future  the  financial  position  of  the  Organization 
will  remain  one  of  extreme  difficulty."  The 
cold  figures — an  estimated  deficit  of  $112  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  the  current  year — make  the 
point  that  the  Secretary-General  did  not  ex- 
actly overstate  the  problem. 
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The  reason  for  our  current  financial  plight  is 
known  to  all  of  us.  The  United  Nations  is  not 
guilty  of  irresponsible  spending:  Some  of  its 
members  are  guilty  of  irresponsible  nonpay- 
ment of  assessments  legally  assessed  and  legally 
due. 

It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  if 
delinquent  members  would  pay  up  their  arrear- 
ages, our  house  automatically  would  be  put  in 
order,  financially  speaking.  But  we  all  know, 
of  course,  that  the  question  of  arrearages  is  much 
more  than  a  question  of  money.  If  matters 
drift  indefinitely,  certain  members  will  lose  their 
voting  privilege  in  the  General  Assembly  under 
the  mandatory  and  automatic  application  of 
article  19.  We  hope  that  all  nations,  large  and 
small,  will  pay  their  arrears ;  none  of  us  wishes 
to  see  any  member  bar  itself  from  full  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  existence  of 
large  arrearages  and  the  consequent  budget 
deficit  imposes  a  heavy  drag  on  the  entire  orga- 
nization and  inhibits  the  adoption  of  any  new 
programs  and  projects  regardless  of  their  merit. 

We  therefore  are  faced  with  the  sheer  neces- 
sity of  finding  economies  wherever  we  can,  of 
eliminating  all  frills,  of  cutting  any  corners  we 
can  cut  in  a  commonsense  effort  to  eliminate  all 
unnecessary  costs.  An  excellent  example  of 
how  to  trim  costs  without  damage  to  operations 
is  the  suggestion  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  could 
be  saved  by  limiting  reimbursements  for  travel 
costs  to  economy  class  rather  than  first-class 
fares.  I  might  say  in  passing  that  my  own 
Government  instituted  this  very  practice  some 
time  ago.  Substantial  economies  have  resulted, 
and,  while  not  everybody  was  entirely  happy 
about  it,  everybody  got  where  he  was  needed  at 
less  cost  per  head. 

Need  for  "Consolidation  and  Containment" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary-General  has 
called  for  a  policy  of  "consolidation  and  con- 
tainment." It  is  obvious  that  this  is  justified — 
indeed  required — on  purely  financial  grounds. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  even  if  the  cost  of 
peacekeeping  had  not  been  so  high  in  recent 
years,  even  if  certain  members  had  not  created 
a  financial  crisis  by  refusal  to  pay  assessments, 


we  would  be  faced  with  something  of  the  Si 
problem  at  about  this  point  in  our  history, 
the  need  for  consolidation  is,  in  our  view,  cai 
by  several  things  other  than  a  shortage  of  re 
cash. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  find  it  at 
surprising  that  this  organization  as  a  whole 
arrived  at  a  period  of  pause,  not  in  current 
erations  but  in  rate  of  growth.  I  suspect  t 
my  delegation  would  find  good  reason  for  £ 
porting  the  idea  of  a  period  of  consolidal 
and  containment  at  about  this  time  even  if 
budget  were  balanced  and  the  cash  outlook  \ 
much  brighter  than  it  is.  We  believe  that,  q 
apart  from  the  purely  financial  point,  at  L 
four  factors  contribute  to  our  present  difficull 
to  the  need  for  a  bit  of  consolidation  and  ( 
tainment. 

First,  the  very  complexity  and  novelty  of 
organization,  plus  the  complexity  and  nov 
of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals,  would  i 
tate  periodic  reappraisals  of  administration 
procedures.  I  think  it  is  important  to  rem 
ourselves,  every  now  and  again,  that  the  Un 
Nations  is  an  organization  without  histor 
precedent  and  that  it  is  engaged  in  an  extren 
diverse  range  of  activities  which  have  n( 
been  undertaken  before  on  an  internatk 
scale.  Many  of  these  activities  are  extri 
dinarily  complex  and  sophisticated  tasks  at 
frontiers  of  human  experience — tasks  for  wl 
the  social  sciences  have  yet  to  provide  us  \ 
very  clear  guidelines.  We  are,  in  short, 
gaged  in  a  vast  range  of  experimentation 
pioneering.  Under  the  circumstances  it  wc 
be  a  plain  miracle  if  our  organizational  sti 
ture,  our  planning,  our  programing,  our  ; 
orities,  and  our  procedures  did  not  need  a  p 
odic  overhauling. 

Second,  for  almost  two  decades  this  org! 
zation  has  been  in  a  process  of  rapid  gro\ 
Our  membership  has  doubled,  our  institutic 
structure  and  substructure  has  proliferated, 
programs  have  expanded,  and  our  costs  li 
gone  up  from  each  year  to  the  next.  The  Un 
Nations  today  is  a  complex  of  23  constiti 
and  affiliated  agencies,  employing  appri 
mately  35,000  people  and  spending  the  equi 
lent  of  some  550  millions  of  dollars — an  in 
tutional  complex  with  regional  commission! 
four  geographic  areas,  resident  representat: 
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i 65  countries,  and  operational  activities  in  125 
pantries  and  territories.  In  short,  the  United 
'ations  today  is  big  business. 
.Most  of  us  have  welcomed  this  growth.  My 
wn  Government  has  been  a  consistent  promoter 
f  expanding  the  most  urgent  programs  of  the 
nited  Nat  ions.  The  United  States  remains  an 
ivocate  of  strengthening  the  U.N.  system  as  a 
hole:  we  are  unlikely  to  break  our  habit  of 
jpport  for  a  more  effective  United  Nations. 
But  the  way  to  a  more  effective  United  Na- 
ons  is  through  sound  growth  and  periodic 
riming.  Organizations,  like  fruit  trees,  are 
NDger  when  weak  branches  are  cut  back. 
iriods  of  rapid  growth  in  any  organization — 
,en  those  which  deal  with  familiar  and  routine 
isks — must  be  followed  by  moments  of  pause 
>r  consolidation  if  efficiency  is  to  be  retained 
id  carried  forward. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  apparently  face  an 
jsolute  shortage,  on  a  worldwide  basis,  of  cer- 
iin  skills  required  to  carry  out  some  of  our 
-tivities.  I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that 
ist  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  mathematics 
achers  or  development  economists  we  should 
it  fill  a  post  for  a  fisheries  expert  if  one  is 
*ded  and  available.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
:  life  that  with  so  many  nations  focusing  their 
Forts  on  economic  and  social  development,  with 
'  many  national  and  regional  and  international 
"orrrams  of  assistance  now  under  way,  the 
orld  is  simply  running  out  of  people  who  are 
)th  available  and  qualified  by  essential  skills, 
do  not  have  to  point  out  that  if  we  were  to 
•op  our  standards  of  qualification  for  United 
ations  employment  we  would  retard,  not 
Ivance,  the  longrun  growth  and  the  current 
Fectiveness  of  this  organization. 
Fourth,  there  is  the  equally  plain  fact  of  life 
at  the  United  Nations  is  bursting  at  the  seams, 
is  literally  true  that  we  have  no  room  for 
ore  conferences  than  we  are  now  having ;  it  is 
physical  fact  that  there  is  no  space  for  addi- 
mal  staff  to  sit  down  and  work.  This  is  not 
e  place  to  discuss  long-range  solutions  to  these 
adblocks,  but  it  is  the  place  to  note  their  ex- 
:ence. 

So  without  for  a  moment  downgrading  the 
irrow  financial  problem — which  is,  in  fact, 
ost  grave — we  wish  to  emphasize  before  this 


committee  that  these  other  real  problems,  stem- 
ming from  inherent  complexity,  rapid  growth, 
and  shortages  of  personnel  and  physical  facili- 
ties, would  be  with  us  regardless  of  the  current 
cash  position  of  the  United  Nations  treasury. 

Areas  Requiring  Reexamination 

We  therefore  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
turn  our  attention  with  some  sense  of  urgency  to 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  We  suggest  that 
the  current  financial  stringency  can  be  exploited 
usefully  by  engaging  in  a  systematic  exercise  in 
self-evaluation,  which,  in  any  case,  may  be  over- 
due. More  specifically,  we  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  certain  areas  which  we 
believe  are  ripe  for  critical  reassessment. 

Before  going  briefly  into  these  points,  let  us 
be  perfectly  clear  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
United  Nations  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  talk- 
ing about  ourselves.  The  Secretariat  does  not 
lay  down  the  policies ;  it  carries  out  the  policies 
laid  down  by  the  members.  So  if  we  are  search- 
ing for  solutions,  we  must  look  not  so  much  in 
this  building  as  in  the  capitals  of  111  nations 
around  the  world  and  in  the  headquarters  of 
delegations  around  New  York. 

That  being  said,  let  us  turn  to  those  areas 
of  U.N.  activity  where  we  believe  careful  re- 
examination might  be  fruitful.  We  suggest 
that  there  are  four  principal  areas. 

Handling  of  Assessment  Resolutions 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  the  budgeting 
procedure  itself.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  said 
bluntly  that  many  members  are  quite  casual 
about  budgetary  decisions.  The  attitude  seems 
to  be  that  if  an  initial  estimate  turns  out  to  be 
inadequate,  one  can  always  go  back  and  ask 
for  more.  The  result  is  that  over  the  years  we 
have  tended  to  have  two  budgets  each  year  in- 
stead of  one — first  on  an  estimated  set  of  ex- 
penditures and  then  on  a  supplemental  set  of 
expenditures.  We  have  recognized  the  efforts 
that  already  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
discipline  of  an  annual  budget,  but  greater 
effort  must  be  made  in  this  direction. 

The  major  source  of  trouble,  of  course,  is  that 
all  too  frequently  the  Assembly  is  asked  to  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  programs  which  have 
not  been  carefully  costed — and  which  in  some 
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cases  could  not  be  because  the  scope  and  scale 
and  even  the  function  of  the  project  have  not 
been  worked  out  adequately  before  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly.    Clearly  there  should 
be  more  preparatory  work  before  program  and 
budgetary  decisions  are  made  and  less  prepar- 
atory   work    after    program    and    budgetary 
decisions    are    made.      When    one    Assembly 
approves  a  conference  estimated  to  cost  $1.5  mil- 
lion and  the  next  Assembly  finds  that  in  the 
course    of    preparatory    work    the    cost    has 
doubled  to  $3  million,  something  is  wrong  at 
one  end  or  the  other  of  that  process.    Certainly 
this  committee  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  control 
of  its  proper  business  when  such  events  occur. 
We  shall  not  cure  this  disability  of  recurring 
supplemental  assessments  until  assessment  reso- 
lutions establish  expenditure  ceilings  which  can 
only  be  exceeded  in  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances.   We  simply  must,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
tically possible,  take  the  surprises  and  guess- 
work out  of  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  by  its  very  nature  the  United  Nations 
must  cope  with  unforeseeable  emergencies  re- 
quiring unforeseen  expenditures.  This  is,  first 
and  foremost,  an  organization  designed  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  restore  the  peace 
if  the  peace  is  breached.  This  first  function  has, 
and  must  retain,  a  priority  call  on  our  re- 
sources; and  this  inevitably  will  require  un- 
predictable budgetary  arrangements  for  opera- 
tions which  cannot  be  carefully  planned  out  or 
costed  in  advance. 

But  this  is  all  the  more  reason  for  a  firm 
annual  budget  covering  the  more  normal  opera- 
tions which  can  be  planned  and  for  which 
reasonably  accurate  estimates  can  be  drawn  in 
advance  of  assessment  actions.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  delegation  feels  that  the  time  has 
come  to  begin  projecting  budget  estimates  for 
a  2-,  ?,-,  or  ovon  ;i  5-year  period.  This  is  com- 
mon practice  for  modern  governments  and  cor- 
porations. Certainly  this  committee  would  gain 
perspective  if  ii  could  see  ahead  for  more  than 
a  12-month  period. 

/  Wogram  in  g  of  ( •<>  nferences 

Second,  there  is  thai  booming  business  called 
tin-,  international  conference— one  of  the  great 


growth  industries  of  the  postwar  world.  Sine* 
the  birth  of  the  United  Nations,  my  Govern 
ment  has  participated  in  five  times  as  many  in- 
ternational conferences  as  during  the  wholt 
history  of  the  Republic  up  to  that  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  light  of  the  dramatic 
growth  in  the  number  and  scope  of  interna- 
tional conferences,  for  this  is  a  heartening 
measure  of  the  degree  of  international  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  achieved  with  a  major 
stimulus  from  the  United  Nations.  We  would 
warn,  however,  that  conference  going  can  be 
habit  forming.  We  would  recall  that  the  main 
criterion  for  judging  the  success  of  a  conference 
is  not  how  long  it  lasted,  or  how  many  delegates 
attended,  or  how  many  papers  were  presented, 
but  what  actions  resulted.  And  we  would 
especially  urge  that  conference  agenda  be  kept 
within  more  manageable  proportions  than  some 
that  have  been  approved  in  the  past. 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we — and 
here  I  most  certainly  mean  we  member  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations — must  somehow 
find  the  self-discipline  to  ask  ourselves  sternly 
whether  this  or  that  proposed  conference  will 
really  serve  a  useful  purpose,  whether  it  really 
has  to  last  that  long,  whether  it  really  needs  that 
many  delegates  and  that  many  papers  and  that 
many  translations  at  that  much  cost.    In  our 
view,  if  this  kind  of  self-discipline  had  been 
applied  to  the  programing  of  the  conferences 
provided  for  in  this  budget,  the  combined  cost 
of  these  conferences  might  have  been  reduced  by 
nearly  $2  million.    Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  might 
have  been  carried  out  for  $2  million,  the  Third 
Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
for  $1  million  or  less,  and  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  for,  perhaps,  $700  thou- 
sand?   The  United  States  believes  that  this 
would      have      been      possible      with      better 
programing. 

Scheduling  of  Regular  Meetings 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  annual  or  more  frequent  meetings  of 
the  councils  and  executive  boards  of  the  various 
U.N.  agencies,  commissions,  and  committees. 
These  are  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  warned  of 
the  narcotic  danger  of  habitual  conference  <ro- 
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iiX.  As  the  yours  wear  on,  as  the  annual  meet- 
to  in  the  spring  or  the  fall  or  the  summer 
tvoiues  more  and  more  of  an  institutionalized 
xtuiv.  one  tends  to  forget  why  the  particular 
jBeting  schedule  was  established  in  the  first 

hue. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  met  last  year  and  the 
Mff  before  and  the  year  before  that  really  is  not 

valid  reason  for  meeting  this  year  and  next, 
nthout  being  rude  about  it,  we  think  the  time 
as  oome  to  acquire  the  habit  of  asking  ourselves 
luntly:  Is  this  meeting  really  necessary? 
buld  we  get  our  business  done  just  as  well  if 
e  only  met  every  other  year  or  if  we  dele- 
ted interim  responsibilities  to  a  small  stand- 
lg  committee  or  to  the  executive  ? 

harpening  Criteria  for  Allocation  Priorities 

Fourth,  there  is  the  difficult,  qualitative,  and 
nnetimes  subjective  problem  of  fixing  criteria 
ir  determining  priorities  in  the  allocation  of 
mited  resources.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  do 
ot  have  the  resources  to  do  all  the  things  we 
■ould  like  to  do.  We  never  have,  and  we  never 
i.all.  So.  unless  we  are  to  operate  on  a  com- 
letely  random  basis,  we  are  forced  into  a  sys- 
>m  of  priorities.  To  do  that,  we  have  to  de- 
ne criteria  for  deciding  which  subjects,  which 
rograms,  which  projects  have  prior  claims  on 
ur  resources  and  talents  and  time.  And  the 
Misfher  these  criteria  are — the  greater  our  dis- 
ipline  becomes  in  resisting  the  inevitable  pres- 
ares  to  make  exceptions — the  more  effective  our 
pe rations  will  be  across  the  board. 

We  are  aware  of  how  painful  these  choices 
re.  how  many  things  there  are  to  do,  how  many 
roblems,  indeed,  seem  to  cry  for  urgent  atten- 
ion.  Hut  the  choice  is  forced  upon  us  by  phys- 
jal  limitation  of  resources;  and  in  these  cir- 
nces  a  failure  to  make  tough-minded 
hoices  can  only  be  put  down  as  misuse  of 
recious  assets. 

This  is,  and  will  remain,  a  continuing  prob- 
em  of  all  of  the  agencies — particularly  the 
pecialized  agencies,  the  Special  Fund,  and  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 
Ve  feel  that  the  need  to  sharpen  criteria  for  pri- 
rity  systems  has  become  an  urgent  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  were  the  most  brilliant- 
y  planned,  richly  financed,  perfectly  organized, 


and  ruthlessly  administered  institution  in  the 
world,  it  would  still  be  immensely  complex,  in- 
herently difficult,  and  essentially  experimental; 
so  it  would  still  need  periodic  phases  of  pause 
for  reexaminat  ion  and  self-assessment. 

Let  us  therefore  use  the  pause  which  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  current  financial  crisis  for  a 
fresh  look  at  some  of  the  procedures  which  may 
show  the  strain  of  rapid  growth,  fundamental 
complexity,  and  insinuated  habit. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  detailed  processing  of  the  budget 
estimates  before  this  committee  we  might  reach 
a  consensus  on  the  need  for  application  of  tight- 
er criteria  in  the  allocation  of  resources,  in  the 
programing  of  conferences  and  meetings,  and  in 
the  handling  of  assessment  resolutions — and 
that  this  consensus  might  be  reflected  in  the 
committee's  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  by  recall- 
ing that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations, 
because  of  the  pioneering  character  of  its  pro- 
grams, because  there  is  so  much  to  do  and  so 
little  with  which  to  do  it,  that  the  responsibility 
falls  upon  us  to  do  what  we  can  do  superlatively 
well.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  but  the  price  we 
pay  for  laboring  at  some  of  the  most  important 
work  ever  undertaken  by  mankind. 


World  Bank  Issues  Financial 
Statement  for  First  Quarter 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  on  November  4  reported  a  net 
income  of  $22.6  million  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Loan  commissions 
earned  during  the  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1963,  amounted  to  $8  million  and  were  cred- 
ited to  the  special  reserve,  increasing  that  re- 
serve to  $262.9  million.  In  addition  to  its  net 
income  and  the  special  reserve,  the  Bank  has  a 
supplemental  reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and 
guarantees  amounting  to  $558  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $53.3  million.  Expenses  totaled  $30.7  mil- 
lion and  included  $25.7  million  for  interest  on 
the  Bank's  funded  debt,  for  bond  issuance,  and 
other  financial  expenses. 
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During  the  period  the  Bank  made  12  loans 
totaling  $341.2  million  in  China,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Finland,  Japan,  Malay- 
sia (2  loans),  Malta,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela.  This  brought  the  total  number  of 
loans  to  361  in  67  countries  and  territories  and 
raised  the  gross  total  of  commitments  to  $7,462.7 
million.  By  September  30,  as  a  result  of  cancel- 
lations, exchange  adjustments,  repayments,  and 
sales  of  loans,  the  portions  of  loans  signed  still 
retained  by  the  Bank  had  been  reduced  to  $4,- 
933.8  million. 

Disbursements  on  loans  were  $131.8  million, 
making  total  disbursements  $5,557.3  million  on 
September  30. 

The  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent 
of  $93.5  million  principal  amounts  of  loans. 
At  September  30  the  total  amount  of  such  sales 
was  $1,698.8  million,  of  which  all  except  $69 
million  was  without  the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the 
Bank  amounted  to  $26.1  million.  Total  prin- 
cipal repayments  amounted  to  $1,381.1  million 
on  September  30,  consisting  of  $681.5  million 
repaid  to  the  Bank  and  $699.6  million  repaid 
to  the  purchasers  of  borrowers'  obligations  sold 
by  the  Bank. 

During  the  quarter  the  following  16  countries 
became  members  of  the  Bank :  Algeria,  Burundi 
Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad, 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopoldville) , 
Dahomey,  Gabon,  Guinea,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Mali,  Mauritania,  Rwanda,  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, and  Uganda. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on   the  question  of 
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Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  special  educational 
and    training    programs    for    South    West    Africa. 
A/5526.    September  18,  1963.    19  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


viation 

onvention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
international  transportation  by  air  and  additional 
protocol.  Done  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929.  En- 
tered into  force  February  13,  1933.  49  Stat.  3000. 
Xotification  received  that  it  continues  to  be  bound: 

Cyprus,  April  23,  1963. 
Adherence  deposited:  Uganda,  July  24,  1963. 
'rotocol  to  amend  the  convention  for  unification  of 
certain  rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air 
signed  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000). 
Done  at  The  Hague  September  28,  1955.    Entered 
into  force  August  1, 1963.1 
Signature:  Morocco,  May  31,  1963. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium,  August  27,  1963; 

Portugal,  September  16,  1963. 
'rotocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation  (to  increase  number 
of  parties  which  may  request  holding  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  Assembly).  Adopted  by  Assembly 
at  Rome  September  15, 1962.2 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  November  8, 

1963. 

ur  Seals 

'rotocol  amending  the  interim  convention  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  1957  (TIAS  3948),  on  conservation  of  North 
Pacific  fur  seals.    Done  at  Washington  October  8, 
1963.* 
Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  November  12,  1963. 

luclear  Test  Ban 

"reaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963.     TIAS  5433. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  November  12, 
1963;  Bulgaria,  November  13,  1963;  Burma,  No- 
vember 15, 1963. 

'roperty 

'onvention  of  Union  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883,  as 
revised,   for  the  protection  of  industrial  property. 
Dated  at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925.    Entered 
into   force   June   1,    1928;   for   the   United   States 
March  6,  1931.    47  Stat.  1789. 
Accession  deposited:  Rumania,  October  19,  1963. 
Notifications  received  that  they  consider  themselves 
bound:  Central  African  Republic,  October  5,  1963; 
Chad,   September  11,  1963;  Laos,   September  17, 
1963  ;  Upper  Volta,  September  17,  1963. 
Convention  of  Union  of  Paris  of  March  20,  1883,  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  property  revised  at  Brus- 
sels December  14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2,  1911, 
at  The  Hague  November  6,   1925,  and  at  London 

1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
*  Not  in  force. 


June  2,  1934.     Signed  at  London  June  2,  1934.     En- 
tered into  force  August  1,  1938.     53  Stat.  1748. 
Accession  deposited:  Rumania,  October  19,  1963. 
Convention  of  Union   of  Paris  for  the  protection  of 
industrial   property  of  March  30,   1883,   revised  at 
Brussels  December  14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2, 
1911,  at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925,  at  London 
June  2,  1934,  and  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1958.     Done 
at  Lisbon,  October  31,  1958.     Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 4,  1962.     TIAS  4931. 
Accessions    deposited:    Central    African    Republic, 

Chad,  Laos,   Rumania,   Upper  Volta,  October  19, 

1963. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.     Done  at  London 
June   10,    1948.     Entered   into  force  November   19, 
1952.     TIAS  2495. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Cyprus,  October  23,  1963. 

Trade 

Uganda  on  August  9,  1968,  acknowledged  applicable 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
respect  to  the  following: 

Protocol  of  rectification  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at  Habana  March  24, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  March  24,  1948.  TIAS 
1761. 

Protocol  modifying  certain  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Habana 
March  24,  1948.  Entered  into  force  April  15,  1948. 
TIAS  1763. 

Special  protocol  modifying  article  XIV  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Habana 
March  24,  1948.  Entered  into  force  April  19,  1948. 
TIAS  1764. 

Special  protocol  relating  to  article  XXIV  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at 
Habana  March  24,  1948.  Entered  into  force  June  7, 
1948.     TIAS  1765. 

Second  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 14,  1948.  Entered  into  force  September  14, 
1948.     TIAS  1888. 

Protocol  modifying  part  I  and  article  XXIX  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed 
at  Geneva  September  14,  1948.  Entered  into  force 
September  24,  1952.     TIAS  2744. 

Protocol  modifying  part  II  and  article  XXVI  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at 
Geneva  September  14,  1948.  Entered  into  force 
December  14, 1948.     TIAS  1890. 

First  protocol  of  modifications  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy 
August  13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  September  24, 
1952.     TIAS  2745. 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy  Au- 
gust 13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  October  21.  1951. 
TIAS  2393. 

Protocol  modifying  article  XXVI  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy  Au- 
gust 13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  28,  1950. 
TIAS  2300. 

Protocol  replacing  schedule  I  (Australia)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  An- 
necy August  13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 21,  1951.     TIAS  2394. 

Protocol  replacing  schedule  VI  (Ceylon)  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy 
August  13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  September  24, 
1952.     TIAS  2746. 

Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy 
October  10,  1949.  Entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  October  10,  1949.     TIAS  2100. 
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Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Genera  April  3, 
l.>->0.  Entered  into  force  September  24,  1952  TIAS 
2747. 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Torquay  De- 
cember 16,  1950.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  1953 
TIAS  2704. 

Torquay  protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  schedules  of  tariff  concessions  an- 
nexed thereto.  Done  at  Torquay  April  21  1951 
Entered  into  force  June  6,  1951.     TIAS  2420.  ' 

First  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at   Geneva   October  27 

1951.  Entered  into  force  October  21,  1953.     TIAS 
<so85. 

Second  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva   November  8 

1952.  Entered  into  force  February  2,  1959.     TIAS 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  October  24, 
19o3.  Entered  into  force  February  2  1959  TIAS 
4197. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15  1962 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1962,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II  TIAS 
5115. 

Accessions    deposited:    Peru,    November    4     1963- 
Philippines,  November  8,  1963. 

White  Slave  Traffic 

Agreement  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  in  white 
women,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  May  4  1949 
(TIAS  2332).  Signed  at  Paris  May  18,  1904'  En- 
tered into  force  July  18,  1905;  for  the  United  States 
June  6,  1908.    35  Stat.  1979. 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Madagascar,  October  9,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Greece 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455 ;  7  U  S  C  1701- 
1709)  with  related  letter.  Signed  at  Athens  Octo- 
ber 30,  1963.     Entered  into  force  October  30,  1963. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Korea 

Consular    convention. 
1963. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  November  19   1963 
Enters  into  force:  December  19,  1963.' 


Signed    at    Seoul    January   8, 
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cember  27  1960.  Entered  into  force  December  27 
^••ME^oan^  0f  notes— Signed  at  Bogota  May  3 
and  11,  1962.  Entered  into  force  May  11,  1962  TIA< 
5236.     16  pp.     100. 

Economic  Development-Commitment  of  Funds  to  th< 
Tunisia  Three-Year  Plan.  Agreement  with  Tunisia 
Exchange  of  notes-Dated  at  Tunis  September  28  anc 

St .W  1!62-  Entered  int°  force  October  29,  1962 
11 A  &  5289.     5  pp.     50. 

International  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Long-tenr 
arrangements  with  Other  Governments.  Done  at  Ge- 
neva February  9,  1962.     Accepted  by  the  United  State! 

1962.  Entered  into  force  September  11,  1962  With 
exchange  of  notes.  TIAS  5241.  13  pp.  100.  ' 
Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Ceylon  Ex- 
iCQ«9g%  .  notes-Signed  at  Colombo  November  21, 
1962.  Entered  into  force  November  21,  1962  TIAS 
5245.     7  pp.     100.  ° 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Guinea.  Ex- 
2  S  ^0t,eS^Signef  at  Conakry  December  11  and 
1$aI     *     Entered  into  force  December  14, 1962.     TIAS 

OZ4b.      d  pp.      50. 

Atomic  Energy-Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Greece,  amending  the  agreement  of  August  4 
lSe  aLf?ef-e(l-  /igned  at  Wasbington  June  2^ 
VntrJ?  I  int0  °rce  Provisionally  August  4,  1962. 
T?iT?9-imt°o  force_  definitively  October  25,  1962. 
-LlAfe  52ol.     2  pp.     50. 

Agricultural     Commodities— Sales    Under    Title    TV 

iST^'^r?13  CWle'  a/rdiUg  the  agreement  of 
August  7,  1962,  as  amended.  Exchanges  of  notes— 
feigned  at  Santiago  November  29,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  November  29,  1962.     TIAS  5252.     6  pp     50 
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We  all  share  the  deep  sense  of  shock  which  has  swept  over  the  Nation  today  because  of  the 
grievous  loss  which  all  of  us  have  suffered.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  high  privilege  of  serving 
closely  with  President  Kennedy  will  always  cherish  the  gallantry  and  the  wisdom  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  carried  his  awesome  and  lonely  responsibilities.  This  is  a  great  nation, 
with  great  strength  and  much  unfinished  business,  and  one  of  our  greatest  Americans  is  now 
President.  President  Johnson  needs  and  deserves  our  fullest  support  as  he  takes  up  these  high 
responsibilities  on  behalf  of  all  Americans. 

Dean  Rusk 


Statement  made  upon  arrival  at  Andreivs  Air 
Force  Base,  Hd.,  12:40  a.m.,  November  23,  1968. 
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By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
A   PROCLAMATION 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the  United  States,  has  been  taken  from  us  bv 
an  act  which  outrages  decent  men  everywhere. 

He  upheld  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  which  is  freedom  for  all  men.  He  broadened  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  faith,  and  backed  it  with  the  energy  and  the  courage  which  are  the  mark  of  the 
.Nation  he  led. 

A  man  of  wisdom,  strength,  and  peace,  he  moulded  and  moved  the  power  of  our  Nation  in  the 
service  of  a  world  of  growing  liberty  and  order.    All  who  love  freedom  will  mourn  his  death 

As  he  did  not  shrink  from  his  responsibilities,  but  welcomed  them,  so  he  would  not  have 
us  shrink  from  carrying  on  his  work  beyond  this  hour  of  national  tragedy 

He  said  it  himself :  "The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor 
will  light  our  country  and  all  who  serve  ite-and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world  » 

Now  therefore,  I  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  do 
appomt  Monday  next,  November  25,  the  day  of  the  funeral  service  of  President  Kennedv  to  be 
a  national  day  of  mourning  throughout  the  United  States.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  people 
to  assemble  on  that  day  in  their  respective  places  of  divine  worship,  there  to  bow  down  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  pay  their  homage  of  love  and  reverence  to  Z 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  man.  I  invite  the  people  of  the  world  who  share  our  grief  to  ioin 
us  in  this  day  of  mourning  and  rededication.  S  ] 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed.  "* 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-third  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
Lseal]     America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty -eighth. 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Yf— 
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Statements  by  U.S.  Officials  on  President's  Death 


CABINET  OFFICERS  AT  HONOLULU 

"We  are  deeply  shocked  by  this  grievous 
tragedy  whieh  has  removed  a  great  and  beloved 
leader  of  our  country  and  of  the  world's  quest 
for  peace.  Our  hearts  are  with  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  her  family  at  this  time  of  sorrow.  The 
Nation  must  find  at  such  a  moment  its  inner 
strength    and    a    renewed    dedication.     Our 

he 
the 


a 
prayers    go    with    President    Johnson    as 
assumes     the     high     responsibilities     of 


Presidency. 

Dean  Rusk 
Douglas  Dillon 
Stewart  Udall 
Orvtlle  Freeman 


Luther  Hodges 

WlLLARD  WlRTZ 

Walter  Heller 


UNDER  SECRETARY  BALL 


Press  release  601  dated  November  22 


A  great  President  is  tragically  dead. 

At  a  critical  moment  in  history  he  evoked 
from  his  own  nation  and  from  men  who  cherish 
human  freedom  and  peace  everywhere  the  con- 
fidence and  the  faith  to  move  forward. 

In  his  person  there  were  courage,  grace,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  responsibility  that 
power  carries  with  it.    There  was  also  a  com- 


1  Statement  made  on  Nov.  22.  These  Cabinet-level 
officers  were  on  a  plane  bound  for  Tokyo  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States-Japan  Committee 
on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  scheduled  for  Nov.  25- 
27.  When  they  received  the  news  of  the  President's 
death,  they  returned  immediately  to  Honolulu  and 
thence  to  Washington. 


President  Kennedy  died  at  about  one  o'clock, 
central  standard  time,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  No- 
vember 22,  shortly  after  he  had  been  shot  by  an 
assassin  during  a  parade  through  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city. 


passionate  sense  of  the  meaning  of  poverty,  fear, 
and  injustice  and  a  will  to  lift  them. 

In  3  years  he  set  a  course,  at  home  and  on 
the  world  scene,  which  visibly  raised  the  hopes 
of  men  that  freedom  could  triumph  without 
war  and  that  free  men  could,  by  their  own  de- 
vices, elevate  their  lives  and  those  of  their 
children. 

He  drew  for  his  strength  on  the  deepest  tra- 
ditions of  this  nation.  As  in  grief  we  face  the 
future,  we  draw  from  the  living  memory  of  his 
dedication  to  those  traditions — and  from  his  un- 
forgettable courage — the  will  to  carry  on. 


AMBASSADOR  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4317  dated  November  22 

The  tragedy  of  this  day  is  beyond  instant 
comprehension.  All  of  us  who  knew  him  will 
bear  the  grief  of  his  death  to  the  day  of  ours. 
And  all  men  everywhere  who  love  peace  and 
justice  and  freedom  will  bow  their  heads. 

At  such  a  moment  we  can  only  turn  to 
prayer — prayer  to  comfort  our  grief,  to  sustain 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  his  family,  to  strengthen 
President  Johnson,  and  to  guide  us  in  time  to 
come.    May  God  help  us. 
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World  Leaders  Pay  Tribute  to  President  Kennedy 


Following  are  a  few  of  the  messages  of  con- 
dolence sent  to  President  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  at  the  time  of  President  Kennedy's 
death.  They  are  a  small  but  representative  part 
of  the  hundreds  of  tributes  which  were  received 
from  other  countries. 


MESSAGES  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

President  Ben  Bella  asks  that  his  profound 
condolences  be  expressed  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  other 
members  of  President  Kennedy's  family.  Pres- 
ident Ben  Bella  is  deeply  moved  by  the  loss  of 
his  friend,  President  Kennedy,  a  loss  which  will 
be  felt  by  the  entire  world  and  particularly  by 
Algeria,  which  remembers  President  Kennedy's 
assistance  to  the  Algerian  people  during  the 
hours  of  their  greatest  need. 

Sent  on  behalf  of  Ahmed  Ben 
Bella,  President  of  Algeria,  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  Porter 

In  the  name  of  the  Argentine  people  and 
Government  and  in  my  own  name,  I  send  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  this  expression  of  our  consternation 
and  profound  grief  at  the  death  of  your  illus- 
trious   President,    John    F.    Kennedy.     His 
struggles  for  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  his  defense  of  democracy  and  human 
rights  gave  to  his  person  a  luster  comparable 
only  to  that  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  your  great 
nation.    Humanity  and  the  United  States  of 
America  have  lost  a  statesman  who  was  inspired 
by  a  profound  faith  in  God  and  in  the  destinies 
of  man.    Argentina  is  in  mourning  and  shares 


this  grief -stricken  moment  with  the  great  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Arturo  U.  Ttj.ta 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

Deeply  distressed  over  the  news  of  the  death 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  I  wish  to  express 
to  Your  Excellency  and  through  you  to  our 
brothers,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  sentiments  of  the  deepest  sorrow 
of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Brazil. 

JOAO    GoTJLART 

President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil 

The  Chinese  Government  and  people  are 
greatly  shocked  and  grieved  in  learning  of  the 
tragic  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  United  States  of  America  lost  a  great  Presi- 
dent and  the  free  world  lost  an  inspiring  leader. 
His  untimely  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  cause 
of  the  free  world.  On  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  people  I  am  sending  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolences  to  the  American 
Government  and  people. 

Chiang  Kai-shek 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China 

Deeply  grieved  by  the  sad  death  of  your  il- 
lustrious President  Kennedy,  I  wish  to  express 
to  Your  Excellency  and  to  your  country,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  and  Government  of  Colombia 
and  in  my  own  name,  the  feelings  of  sorrow 
which  this  tragic  event  has  brought  to  us.  The 
memory  of  this  statesman  will  always  be 
especially  and  gratefully  cherished  by  Colombi- 
ans. We  recall  at  this  time  with  great  feeling 
the  pleasant  moments  of  his  visit  to  our  country, 
and  we  appreciate  in  all  their  generous  magni- 
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tude  his  course,  programs,  and  accomplishments 
in  bringing  about  closer  relations  between  our 
two  peoples  and  governments.  As  time  goes 
by,  the  figure  of  President  Kennedy  will  grow 
in  the  consciousness  of  men  as  the  most  forceful 
champion  of  freedom,  human  rights,  under- 
standing and  harmony  among  men  and  nations, 
and  world  peace.  His  death  plunges  all  man- 
kind into  mourning  and  will  always  be  an  ir- 
reparable misfortune  for  the  Americas. 

I  express  to  Your  Excellency  my  very  sincere 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Government  over 
which  you  now  preside  and  the  hope  that  the 
high  principles  of  inter-American  solidarity 
that  inspired  the  public  life  and  the  govern- 
mental work  of  your  illustrious  predecessor  may 
be  kept  alive. 

Guillermo  Leon  Valencia 
President  of  Colombia 

We  are  deeply  grieved  at  the  passing  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  so  well  em- 
bodied the  principles  and  ideals  to  which  the 
American  nation  is  dedicated.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  securing  of  world  peace  have  earned 
him  the  gratitude  of  all  men  and  all  suffer  a 
common  loss  at  his  death.  The  energy  and 
dedication  which  characterised  his  service  held 
out  high  promise  for  all  who  shared  these  same 
desires  for  mankind,  and  all  men  of  good  will 
must  express  their  sorrow  at  his  passing. 

Africans  in  particular  must  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  this  man  who  devoted  so  much  of  his 
term  in  the  highest  office  of  the  United  States 
to  securing  for  Americans  of  African  descent 
the  dignity  which  is  rightfully  theirs.  He 
now  takes  his  place  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  ranks  of  America's  and  the  world's  heroes 
who  laid  down  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  the 
brotherhood  and  equality  of  man. 

The  tasks  which  this  great  man  began  now 
fall  to  your  lot  and  we  pray  that  you  will  be 
granted  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  carry  them 
through  to  their  final  and  complete  fruition. 
We  personally  and  the  Ethiopian  people  ex- 
tend to  you  and  the  American  nation  our  sym- 
pathy at  the  tragedy  which  you  have  sustained. 

Haxle  Selassie  I 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia 


The  death  of  President  Kennedy  deeply 
grieves  the  French  people,  who  had  an  excep- 
tionally high  regard  for  this  great  Chief  of 
State  who  served  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  so  illustriously. 

In  the  face  of  the  misfortune  which  so  deeply 
afflicts  your  country  and  affects  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  at  a  time  when  destiny  charges 
you  with  the  highest  responsibilities,  please  be 
assured,  Mr.  President,  of  the  more  than  ever 
faithful  and  trusting  friendship  that  France 
bears  toward  the  United  States  of  America. 

General  de  Gaulle 
President  of  the  French  Republic 

I  heard  with  the  greatest  consternation  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  the  terrible  news  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  entire  German  na- 
tion stand,  shaken,  at  your  side  and  at  the  side 
of  the  American  people.  Only  future  genera- 
tions will  be  able  fully  to  assess  the  tragic  loss 
that  your  country  and  all  mankind  has  suffered. 
In  the  same  way  that,  as  a  young  man,  he  was 
prepared  to  give  his  life  for  his  country  and  the 
ideals  of  freedom,  so  he  did  when  the  trust  of 
the  American  people  called  him  to  the  most  im- 
portant post  in  the  free  world.  The  German 
nation  mourns  in  him  a  friend  and  ally  who  felt 
our  cares  as  his  own  and  to  whom  the  freedom 
of  all  was  the  highest  goal.  Germany,  which 
had  the  honor  to  give  him  a  heartfelt  reception 
only  a  few  months  ago,  will  never  forget  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

Ludwig  Erhard 

Chancellor 

of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

With  the  American  people  the  Berliners 
grieve  for  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  their  name  I 
wish  to  express  to  you  the  condolence  we  feel  so 
deeply.  Dear  President  Johnson,  in  the  most 
terrible  hours  of  our  own  recent  history  we  came 
to  know  you  as  a  good  friend.  All  Berliners 
want  God  to  bless  and  protect  you  while  carry- 
ing on  your  heavy  task. 

Willy  Brandt 
Governing  Mayor,  West  Berlin 
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I  am  bewildered  and  shocked  at  the  tragic 
news  of  the  assassination  of  my  personal  friend 
and  great  statesman  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  a  distinguished  champion  in 
the  great  fight  for  the  rights  of  man.  It  needed 
a  man  of  President  Kennedy's  courage  to  take 
the  uncompromising  stand  which  characterised 
his  policies  for  the  achievement  of  racial  equal- 
ity and  human  dignity.  By  his  notable  achieve- 
ments during  his  unexpectedly  brief  term  of 
office  President  Kennedy  left  a  profound  mark 
on  the  course  of  human  history.  May  his  su- 
preme sacrifice  fortify  men  of  goodwill  to  re- 
double their  efforts  towards  the  achievement  of 
justice,  freedom,  equality  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  Please  accept  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Government  and  people  of  Ghana  profound 
condolences  on  this  great  loss. 

KwAME  NkrTTMAH 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Ghana 

I  am  shocked  and  horrified  to  learn  of  the 
tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy.  On  be- 
half of  my  peoples,  I  send  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  the  Government,  and  to  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Elizabeth  R 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Government  I  ex- 
tend to  you  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  our  deepest  sympathy 
in  the  terrible  loss  that  you  have  sustained  by 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  He 
was  greatly  admired  and  loved  by  us  all. 

I  extend  to  you  our  assurance  of  friendship 
and  support  in  the  heavy  burdens  which  have 
devolved  upon  you. 

Alec  Douglas-Home 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 

I  send  you  my  profound  sympathy  in  the  loss 
of  your  friend  and  comrade  and  my  heartfelt 
good  wishes  for  the  great  office  which  you  have 
now  assumed. 

Winston  S.  Churchill 

On  the  occasion  of  your  elevation  to  the  high 
office  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  of 
America  I  hasten  to  express  to  you  my  heartfelt 
congratulations    together    with    sincere    good 


wishes  for  your  success  in  the  vital  charge  you 
have  assumed.  The  world  at  large  looks  upon 
you  at  this  critical  time  for  the  continuation 
and  further  strengthening  of  the  noble  ideals 
and  lofty  goals  set  by  your  late  lamented  illus- 
trious predecessor  for  the  safeguarding  of  inter- 
national peace  and  liberty  among  nations. 

Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi 
Shah  of  Iran 

Stunned  by  sorrow  over  the  heavy  blow  in- 
flicted to  the  United  States  and  all  mankind, 
I  express  on  my  own  behalf  and  that  of  our 
people  my  deep  condolences  to  the  bereaved 
family,  the  nation,  and  world  democracy. 

Zalman  Shazae 
President  of  Israel 

Still  deeply  shocked  by  the  terrible  loss  which 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy  has  inflicted 
upon  the  American  nation,  our  friend  and  ally, 
and  upon  the  entire  world,  I  would  have  liked 
to  come  personally  to  Washington  to  attend  his 
funeral  and  thus  attest  once  more  to  the  deep 
and  intense  feeling  of  solidarity  [with  the 
United  States]  that  is  held  by  the  Italian  nation. 
Unfortunately,  I  must  submit  to  my  physi- 
cian's advice  not  to  travel,  due  to  a  slight 
troublesome  indisposition.  I,  therefore,  ap- 
point Senator  Cesare  Merzagora,  President  of 
the  Senate,  to  represent  me  on  that  occasion,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  the  assurances  of  the  cordial  friend- 
ship I  have  felt  toward  you  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  during  your  official 
visit  to  Rome,  and  again  on  the  occasion  of  your 
private  visit  last  July. 

In  this  difficult  hour,  Italy  feels  more  than 
ever  the  strength  of  the  bonds  that  unite  her 
with  America,  and  will  continue  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  your  country  in  her  efforts  in 
behalf  of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace. 

It  is  with  these  sentiments  that  I  express  to 
you  my  very  best  wishes  for  success  as  you  face 
the  extremely  grave  responsibilities  that  lie 
ahead,  armed  with  your  unusual  skill  and  with 
the  support  not  only  of  your  own  people,  but 
also  of  all  countries  which,  like  Italy,  are  linked 
with  the  United  States  by  indissoluble  bonds. 
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Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurances  of  my 
most  sincere  and  cordial  friendship. 
Antonio  Segni 
President  of  the  Italian  Republic 

I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept  the  most  sin- 
cere condolences  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  Ivory  Coast  on  the  occasion  of  the  heinous 
assassination  of  President  John  Kennedy.  We 
in  Africa  realize  how  fraught  with  grave  con- 
sequences is  his  death,  for  his  courageous  life 
had  been  for  us  a  pledge  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood in  the  world.  Humanity  has  lost  in  him 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  in 
American  history,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  history  of  mankind.  As  you  assume 
the  supreme  office  of  j-our  country,  we  wish  to 
express  to  you,  Mr.  President,  our  most  cordial 
good  wishes,  in  the  certainty  that  you  will  pur- 
sue and  bring  to  completion  the  noble  mission 
of  your  illustrious  predecessor. 

Felix  Houphouet-Boigny 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast 

Our  Government  and  the  entire  people  are 
shocked  at  the  tragic  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. We  mourn  the  loss  of  the  world's  leader 
and  champion  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

His  courageous  and  energetic  leadership  for 
the  freedom  of  mankind  and  unity  of  the  free 
people  of  the  world  shall  live  forever  and  leave 
an  indelible  mark  in  the  pages  of  modern  history 
of  mankind. 

Please  convey  to  the  loving  family  members 
of  the  deceased  Chief  of  State  our  humble 
prayers  for  the  peaceful  repose  of  his  body  and 
soul.  "We  are  fully  aware  of  the  immense  re- 
sponsibilities and  tasks  before  Your  Excellency 
but  we  are  also  confident  that  the  new  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  will  carry  the 
burden  for  the  good  and  welfare  for  all  man- 
kind throughout  this  universe. 

Chung  Hee  Park 
Acting  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 

It  is  with  the  greatest  sadness  that  I  learn  of 
the  death  of  President  John  Kennedy,  victim  of 
an  inhumanly  evil  attack.  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  glorious  memory  of  President  Kennedy,  I 
extend  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  my  name  and  in  the  name 


of  the  Laotian  people,  my  profound  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  friendship.  I  ask  that  Your 
Excellency  also  convey  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  my 
most  heartfelt  condolences  and  the  expressions 
of  my  great  respect. 

Sri  Savang  Vattiiana 
King  of  Laos 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  people  of  Liberia,  and  myself,  I  ex- 
tend profound  condolence  and  regrets  to  Your 
Excellency,  the  Government,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  tragic  and  inhumane 
murder  of  your  predecessor,  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  whose  youthful  energy, 
ability,  clarity  of  vision  and  courage  of  convic- 
tion contributed  so  much  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally in  the  short  span  of  his  natural  life 
and  incumbency  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  death  has  cast  a  great  pall  not  only 
over  the  United  States  but  also  over  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world  prominently  among  which  is 
Liberia.  Upon  your  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  great  United  States  of  America,  I 
am  happy  to  extend  to  Your  Excellency  hearty 
congratulations  in  my  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Liberia 
which  has  always  been,  and  still  remains,  closely 
aligned  with  the  United  States  by  ties  of  friend- 
ship. May  God  grant  you  wisdom,  strength, 
and  courage  to  continue. 

W.  V.  S.  Tubman 
President  of  Liberia 

Deeply  moved  by  the  news  of  the  fatal  attack 
to  which  His  Excellency  President  Kennedy  fell 
victim  this  morning,  I  beg  you  to  accept  the 
expression  of  the  profound  sorrow  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  and  people — to  which  I  add 
my  own — for  the  death  of  that  illustrious  states- 
man and  friend  of  my  country  who  had  tire- 
lessly devoted  his  efforts  to  promoting  peace 
among  nations  and  justice  among  men. 

Having  also  been  informed  of  the  shock 
which  this  cruel  event  has  caused  you,  I  express 
the  hope  that  you  have  already  recovered  from 
it  and  I  renew  to  you  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration  and  personal  friendship. 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
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The  announcement  of  the  dastardly  attack 
on  President  Kennedy,  which  resulted  in  his 
death,  has  shocked  the  Moroccan  people,  their 
King,  and  Government.  The  United  States  of 
America  and  the  free  world  have  lost  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  a  man  who  devoted  all  the  en- 
ergy and  dynamic  action  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble to  the  cause  of  peace  and  peaceful 
coexistence. 

We  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  express  to 
the  American  nation,  represented  by  you,  to 
President  Kennedy's  widow,  and  to  you  our 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  condolences. 

Hassan  II 
King  of  Morocco 

Deeply  moved  by  the  abominable  assassina- 
tion of  His  Excellency  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  offer  to  Your 
Excellency,  in  the  name  of  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  people,  in  my  own  name,  and 
through  you  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  these  most  sincere  expres- 
sions of  condolence  at  this  irreparable  loss, 
which  brought  to  an  end  the  life  of  a  great 
man  who  was  the  champion  of  democracy  and 
the  defender  of  human  liberties. 

Roberto  F.  Chiari 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 

The  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy  has 
deeply  moved  the  Peruvian  Government  and 
people,  who  saw  in  him  a  world  leader  whose 
acts  were  always  inspired  by  the  noblest  aims 
of  human  solidarity.  In  this  grave  and  sorrow- 
ful hour,  please  accept  my  most  heartfelt  con- 
dolences, along  with  my  sincere  wishes  that 
your  government,  animated  by  the  same  shining 
ideals  of  your  illustrious  predecessor,  may  bring 
back  hope  to  your  great  nation  that  is  now  so 
afflicted  by  this  irreparable  loss.  I  anticipate 
for  our  two  countries  a  continuation  of  the  close 
and  cordial  relations  that  prevailed  during  his 
enlightened  term  of  office. 

Fernando  Belaunde  Terry 
President  of  Peru 

On  behalf  of  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  I  would  like  to 
convey  to  you  my  fervent  hope  that  with  God's 
help  you  may  bear  with  strength  and  courage 


the  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

As  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  you  are  the 
leader  also  of  the  free  world,  and  free  peoples 
everywhere  shall  look  to  you,  as  they  have  done 
until  now  to  your  late  distinguished  and  deeply 
lamented  predecessor,  for  unceasing  inspiration 
and  support  in  the  unremitting  struggle  for 
freedom,  equality  and  human  dignity. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you  of  the  con- 
tinued cooperation  and  undying  friendship  of 
the  Filipino  people. 

DlOSDADO  MACAPAGAL 

President  of  the  Philippines 

Deeply  moved  by  the  shocking  news  on  the 
murder  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  John  F.  Kennedy  and  revolted  at 
this  crime,  we  send  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Government  and  nation  expressions 
of  sorrow  and  heartfelt  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  Polish  people,  the  Council  of  State,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  and 
on  our  own  behalf.  President  Kennedy's  name 
will  go  down  into  the  annals  of  history  as  that 
of  an  outstanding  statesman  and  citizen  who  de- 
voted his  energy  and  extraordinary  abilities  to 
the  development  of  his  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  peaceful  international  coexistence  and  who 
displayed  great  understanding  for  the  further- 
ance of  friendly  American-Polish  relations. 
Aleksander  Zawadzki 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic 

JOZEF   CyRANKTEWICZ 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic 

I  am  profoundly  shocked  to  learn  of  the  un- 
timely and  tragic  death  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  On  behalf  of  the  Syrian  Arab  people 
and  Government  and  on  my  own  behalf  I  hasten 
to  extend  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  sincere  expression  of  condolences 
on  the  loss  of  a  great  President  who  dedicated 
his  life  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  late  President  Kennedy  has 
rendered  humanity  the  greatest  services  of  our 
day  and  has  set  an  example  for  selflessness  and 
devotion.     I  express  the  confidence  that  you 
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shall  continue  the  work  which  your  great  pred- 
ecessor has  undertaken  with  courage  and  vigor 
for  a  better  world.  May  the  Almighty  help  you 
in  leading  the  American  people  towards  the 
noble  goal  to  which  they  aspire. 

Amin  al-Hafiz 
President  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Tanganyika  has  been  deeply  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  pursuit  by  true  Americans  of 
justice  for  all  men  both  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world  outside  will  be  his  lasting  memorial. 
He  trod  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  Lincoln, 
with  whom  he  is  now  linked  in  death.  Please 
accept  my  personal  condolences,  and  those  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  Tanganyika. 
Julius  K.  Nyerere 
President  of  Tanganyika 

I  am  deeply  shocked  at  the  terrible  news  of 
the  attack  that  has  cost  the  life  of  President 
John  Kennedy.  This  loss  is  felt  with  profound 
sorrow  not  only  by  the  American  nation,  but  by 
all  peoples,  all  men,  and  particularly  by  those 
who  knew  President  Kennedy  personally  and 
witnessed  his  noble  and  intelligent  contribution 
to  peace  and  his  ceaseless  fight  for  human  dig- 
nity, freedom,  and  justice.  His  work  has  al- 
ready left  a  deep  mark  on  our  era,  both  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  man.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  death  of  President  Kennedy,  who  was 
struck  down  just  as  he  was  making  magnificent 
progress  toward  the  realization  of  these  objec- 
tives, will  be  recorded  in  history  as  an  example 
of  a  sacrifice  courageously  made  in  the  service 
of  a  cause  in  which  all  men  feel  equally  con- 
cerned. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  expression 
of  the  sincere  condolences,  which  I  extend  to  you 
personally,  to  the  Kennedy  family  and  the 
American  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Tunisian 
people  and  in  my  own  name. 

Habib  Bourgutba 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia 

Profoundly  distressed  to  hear  of  the  das- 
tardly assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  I 
hasten  to  convey  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Turkey  and  on  my  own  behalf  our  deepest 


sympathies  and  sincere  condolences  to  Your 
Excellency  and  through  you  to  the  family  of 
the  bereaved  as  well  as  to  the  great  American 
nation  for  this  irreplaceable  loss  which  deeply 
grieves  them  and  all  peace  and  progress  loving 
people  of  the  world.  The  entire  Turkish  na- 
tion is  now  sharing  the  deep  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  this  great  man  who  has  given  all  his 
energies  and  now  his  life  in  upholding  the  su- 
preme ideals  which  we  all  must  continue  to  de- 
fend and  advance. 

Cemal  Gursel 
President  of  the  Turkish  Republic 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
tragic  death  of  the  eminent  statesman,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  death  of  J.  F.  Kennedy  is  a  heavy  blow 
to  all  people  who  value  world  peace  and  Soviet- 
American  cooperation. 

The  dastardly  assassination  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  a  time  when,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  peace-loving  peoples,  there 
were  noticeable  signs  of  a  relaxation  of  tension 
and  prospects  were  opening  up  for  an  improve- 
ment in  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  arouses  the  indignation  of  the  Soviet 
people  against  the  perpetrators  of  this  infa- 
mous crime.  From  my  personal  meetings  with 
J.  F.  Kennedy  I  remember  him  as  a  statesman 
of  broad  views,  with  a  realistic  grasp  of  the 
situation,  striving  to  find  a  way  to  settle  by 
means  of  negotiation  the  international  problems 
now  dividing  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Government  and  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple share  in  the  sorrow  of  the  American  people 
on  the  occasion  of  this  great  loss,  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  search  for  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  to  which  President 
J.  F.  Kennedy  greatly  contributed,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  interest  of  peace  and  the  good 
of  all  mankind. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  expression  of  my 
personal  sympathy. 

N.  Khrushchev 
Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances  in  which  you 
accede  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  address  to 
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you  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  in  my  own  name  all  wishes 
for  success.  I  pray  that  Almighty  God  will 
help  you  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  that  has  been 
entrusted  to  you  so  unexpectedly  and  in  such 
sad  and  painful  circumstances. 

Confident  that  the  American  people  will  re- 
spond to  your  appeal  in  a  difficult  hour  and  give 
you  its  full  support,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
many  forces  that  act  for  progress  and  peace  and 
sincerely  seek  their  realization  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  participate  fully  with  you  in 
facing  the  consequences  of  the  crisis. 

In  many  circumstances  your  predecessor  gave 
proof  of  his  courage  and  of  his  ability  to  en- 
visage new  horizons  of  human  progress.  In 
offering  our  most  sincere  condolences  to  you 
for  this  cruel  loss,  and  in  sharing  the  grief  that 
his  departure  has  caused  the  American  nation, 
we  sincerely  wish  you  success  in  carrying  to 
newer  and  broader  horizons  of  progress  and 
peace  the  standard  that  has  fallen  before  its 
time  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 

Gamal  Abd  al-Nasser 
President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 

To  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  beloved 
American  people  we  offer  the  expression  of  our 
sincerest  prayerful  condolences  on  the  death 
in  particularly  tragic  circumstances  of  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  whom  we  had 
known  personally  and  whose  intrepid  character 
and  high  qualities  we  admired.  We  pray  God 
to  grant  Your  Excellency  as  you  accede  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  nation  his  choicest  graces  of 
guidance  and  strength. 

Pattlus  VI 

In  the  name  of  my  Government  and  the  people 
of  Venezuela  and  in  my  own  name,  I  express  to 
Your  Excellency  my  most  profound  and  sincere 
sorrow  at  the  tragic  death  of  His  Excellency 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  death  of  so  great  a 
figure  and  so  noble  a  friend  of  Venezuela  is 
especially  painful  for  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  who  saw  in  his  policy  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  a  hope  for  better  well-being,  jus- 
tice, and  inter- American  cooperation. 
Romtjlo  Betancourt 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 


We  have  been  profoundly  moved  and  embit- 
tered by  the  news  of  the  brutal  attack  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  his  tragic  death.  On 
behalf  of  the  peoples  and  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and 
in  my  own  name  I  wish  to  express  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  your  Government  and  to  you  per- 
sonally our  sincere  condolences  in  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  over 
their  tragic  loss.  All  of  us  who  recently  had 
occasion  to  meet  and  talk  with  President 
Kennedy  will  remember  him  as  a  statesman  and 
man  who  had  pledged  himself  for  the  improve- 
ment of  international  relations.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national understanding  and  world  peace  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  peace-loving  mankind. 
Josip  Broz  Tito 

President  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia 

MESSAGES  TO  MRS.  KENNEDY 

I  am  shocked  beyond  words  to  hear  of  the 
tragedy  which  has  befallen  you.  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Canada  I  send  to  you,  to  the  other 
members  of  your  family  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  a  message  of  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  this  cruel  bereavement. 

I  assure  you  that  my  wife  and  I  share  your 
sorrow  in  a  very  personal  way,  remembering  as 
we  do  the  happy  hours  we  spent  together  at 
Government  House  during  your  visit  to  Canada. 
May  I  say  that  your  husband  lives  in  my  mem- 
ory as  a  very  charming  and  lovable  man.  He 
possessed  an  unmistakable  quality  of  greatness, 
tempered  by  a  most  engaging  simplicity.  My 
prayers  accompany  him  and  you  in  his  death. 
Georges  P.  Vaneer 
Governor  General  of  Canada 

Both  Indira  and  myself  were  shocked  to  hear 
the  sad  news  of  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion. This  dastardly  act  has  tragically  ended, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  a  distinguished  and  noble 
career  which  meant  so  much  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

You  and  the  children  have  lost  a  fond  hus- 
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band  and  devoted  father.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  lost  a  greal  and  a  noble 
loader.  And  the  world  has  lost  a  distinguished 
and  a  high-minded  statesman. 

In  this  tragic  loss,  our  hearts  and  our  deepest 
sympathies  go  out  to  you,  your  children  and  the 
American  people.  The  world  is  a  lot  poorer  by 
this  sudden  and  tragic  end  of  a  great  man  and 
a  very  distinguished  statesman. 

JaWAHARLAL  NEHRU 

Prune  Minister  of  India 

I  am  most  shocked  and  extremely  moved  to 
have  received  the  sad  news  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  John  F.  Kennedy 
has  been  assassinated.  With  this  sad  incident  a 
great  American  leader  has  passed  away  whom 
I  fully  honoured  and  respected.  I  could  say 
this  because  I  have  come  to  know  him  personally 
as  a  great  leader  who  was  fighting  for  the  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States  of  America  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  proper  place  for  the 
American  people  in  conformity  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  world  at  present  stage.  I  pray 
that  the  American  people  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  loss  of  this  great  son  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who  has  also  earned  great 
respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  To  Mrs.  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  the  family  I  express  on  behalf 
of  the  Indonesian  people  my  deepfelt  condo- 
lences and  hope  that  God  Almighty  will  give  to 
John  F.  Kennedy  a  favoured  place  in  Heaven. 
Amen. 

SOEKARNO 

President  of  Indonesia 

On  hearing  the  tragic  news  very  early  this 
morning  I  immediately  wrote  to  Ambassador 
Baldwin  asking  him  to  convey  to  you  and  mem- 
bers of  your  bereaved  family  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy at  this  time  of  your  deep  sorrow.  All  the 
world  will  remember  your  late  husband  as  a 
leader  who  strove  valiantly  for  peace  and  free- 
dom. His  constant  courage  was  an  example 
to  free  men  everywhere. 

Ttjnku  Abdul  Rahman 
Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia 


Words  are  inadequate  t<>  describe  the  pain 

that  gripped  my  heart  when  1  heard  of  the  sud- 
den ami  tragic  manner  in  which  your  husband 
lost  his  life  and  to  express  to  you  the  profound 
sorrow  that  my  husband  and  I  feel  for  you  in 
your  profound  grief. 

Knowing  you  and  your  husband  personally 
since  we  received  your  warm  hospitality  in  the 
White  House  in  June  1961,  we  take  the  passing 
of  your  husband  as  a  great  loss  to  us  personally. 
Also,  his  departure  from  the  national  and  inter- 
national scene  at  the  height  of  his  life,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  world  was  expecting  new  devel- 
opments toward  a  better  world  under  his  vigor- 
ous, youthful  and  dedicated  leadership,  is  indeed 
a  profound  loss  to  all  peoples  w-ho  support  and 
share  his  ideals  and  purposes. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  offer  you  comfort  at 
this  sad  hour.  But  believe  us  that  the  great 
ideals  for  which  your  husband  stood  and  the 
meaningful  efforts  he  was  making  to  realize 
them  will  be  carried  on  by  all  of  us  wdio  are  of 
the  same  heart  and  mind. 

We  pray  that  you  will  take  good  care  of  your 
health,  Caroline  and  John  F.  Jr.,  believing  that 
you  are  not  alone  in  suffering  the  pain  of  loss 
of  a  great  and  good  man. 

With  profound  sympathy, 
Very  sincerely, 

Mitsue  Ikeda 
Wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
great  tragedy  that  has  so  suddenly  struck  you 
and  your  family. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  world  have  been  deprived  of  the  dedicated 
services  of  a  leader  and  statesman  of  extraor- 
dinary courage,  vision  and  energy. 

Your  illustrious  husband's  achievements  as- 
sure for  him  a  place  in  history. 

In  this  tragic  hour  of  your  bereavement,  our 
hearts  go  out  in  deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow 
to  you  and  your  children. 

We  pray  that  God  will  give  you  the  strength 
and  fortitude  to  bear  your  immeasurable  loss. 

Ayub  Khan 
President  of  Pakistan 
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U.N.  General  Assembly  Holds  Memorial  Meeting 


The  U.N.  General  Assembly  met  in  plenary 
session  on  November  26  to  hear  tributes  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Following  are  texts  of  state- 
ments by  Carlos  Sosa-Rodrigues,  President  of 
the  18th  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Secre- 
tary-General U  Thant,  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
U.S.  Representative. 


DR.  SOSA-RODRIGUEZ 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  dead.  He  fell  at  his 
post,  in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  treach- 
erous act  of  an  assassin,  inspired  by  the  hatred 
and  fanaticism  against  which  he  fought  so  hard, 
has  struck  down  in  the  flower  of  his  age  a  life 
full  of  achievement  and  full  of  promise  for  his 
country  and  for  humanity. 

Not  only  America  but  the  whole  world 
mourns  his  passing,  for  by  it  the  whole  world 
has  lost  one  of  those  rare  humans  in  whom 
energy  and  generosity  join  to  produce  glorious 
and  productive  activity  in  the  service  of  the 
noblest  ideals. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  leader  of 
peoples  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  His  un- 
shakable faith  in  the  need  to  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  the  rights  inherent  in  the  dignity 
of  mankind  and  his  fight  to  do  away  with 
prejudice,  discrimination,  and  inequality  won 
him  the  support  and  the  love  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  still  suffer  those  injustices. 

His  broad  vision  of  world  problems,  which 
enabled  him  to  combine  defense  of  the  principles 
and  ideals  he  professed  with  the  tolerance  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  better 
understanding  among  peoples,  gained  him  ad- 
miration and  respect  among  all  nations. 

His  simplicity  and  his  kindness  as  a  son, 
husband,  and  father  permitted  him  to  penetrate 


very  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
and  very  deeply,  too,  beyond  his  country's 
frontiers. 

The  image  of  President  Kennedy,  the  traces 
he  has  left  behind  him,  can  never  be  erased. 
These  traces  are  also  deeply  marked  in  this  very 
General  Assembly  hall,  in  which  we  are  gath- 
ered today  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  President  Kennedy 
pledged  his  support  to  the  United  Nations  in 
these  unforgettable  words : 1 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states,  the 
United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  in  an  age  where  the 
instruments  of  war  have  far  outpaced  the  instruments 
of  peace,  we  renew  our  pledge  of  support— to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  merely  a  forum  for  invective— to 
strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new  and  the  weak— and 
to  enlarge  the  area  in  which  its  writ  may  run. 

That  pledge  was  kept. 

Scarcely  2  months  ago,  when  no  one  could 
suspect  the  horrible  tragedy  that  would  make 
his  address  the  last  he  was  to  make  in  this 
forum,  President  Kennedy  told  us  in  words 
which  still  ring  in  our  ears :  2 

The  world  has  not  escaped  from  the  darkness.  The 
long  shadows  of  conflict  and  crisis  envelop  us  still. 
But  we  meet  today  in  an  atmosphere  of  rising  hope  and 
at  a  moment  of  comparative  calm.  My  presence  here 
today  is  not  a  sign  of  crisis,  but  of  confidence.  I  am 
not  here  to  report  on  a  new  threat  to  the  peace  or  new 
signs  of  war.  I  have  come  to  salute  the  United  Nations 
and  to  show  the  support  of  the  American  people  for 
your  daily  deliberations. 

And  in  concluding  that  magnificent  address, 
he  said : 

Two  years  ago  I  told  this  body  that  the  United  States 
had  proposed,  and  was  willing  to  sign,  a  limited  test 
ban  treaty.    Today  that  treaty  has  been  signed.    It  will 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 

2  Ibid.,  Oct.  7, 1963,  p.  530. 
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not  put  an  end  to  war.  It  will  not  remove  basic  con- 
flicts. It  will  not  secure  freedom  for  all.  But  it  can  be 
a  lever,  and  Archimedes,  in  explaining  the  principles 
of  the  lever,  was  said  to  have  declared  to  his  friends : 
"Give  me  a  place  where  I  can  stand,  and  I  shall  move 
the  world." 

My  fellow  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  let  us  take  our 
stand  here  in  this  Assembly  of  nations.  And  let  us  see 
if  we,  in  our  own  time,  can  move  the  world  to  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

That  was  the  voice  which  has  been  stilled  for- 
ever by  the  dastardly  bullet  of  an  assassin.  The 
loss  suffered  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  undoubtedly  felt  by  the  whole  world;  it  is 
certainly  a  grievous  loss  for  the  United  Nations. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  snatched  away 
from  us  at  a  crucial  moment  in  history,  at  a 
moment  when  the  impact  of  his  brave  policy  for 
peace  and  better  understanding  among  peoples 
was  beginning:  to  vield  fruit.  The  best  tribute 
to  his  memory  is  to  continue  to  fight  for  those 
objectives. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  no  longer  with 
us.  His  mortal  remains  are  at  rest  in  Arlington 
Cemetery,  next  to  so  many  other  heroes  who 
have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  great  Ameri- 
can country.  But  his  noble  and  generous  soul 
has  surely  found  eternal  bliss,  and  his  spirit  will 
live  on  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  freedom 
and  respect  the  dignity  of  man. 

I  now  invite  the  General  Assembly  to  stand 
and  observe  a  minute  of  silent  prayer  in  mem- 
ory of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  representatives  stood  in  silence. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL  U  THANT 

Today  we  are  gathered  in  this  Assembly  of 
111  member  governments  to  pay  solemn  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  martyr.  I  feel  bound  to 
participate  in  this  occasion,  not  only  on  my  own 
behalf  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Secretar- 
iat. 

On  20  September  1963,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ad- 
dressed the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.     He  said,  inter  alia: 

...  we  meet  today  in  an  atmosphere  of  rising  hope 
and  at  a  moment  of  comparative  calm.  My  presence 
here  today  is  not  a  sign  of  crisis,  but  of  confidence. 


...  I  have  come  to  salute  the  United  Nations  and 
to  show  the  support  of  the  American  people  for  your 
daily  deliberations. 

Exactly  9  weeks  later  President  Kennedy  fell 
a  victim  to  an  assassin's  bullet,  and  all  of  us 
at  the  United  Nations  felt  that  we  had  lost  a 
friend,  not  only  a  friend  of  the  organization, 
not  only  a  friend  of  peace,  but  a  friend  of  man. 

I  recall  with  equal  vividness  a  time,  some  2 
years  and  2  months  ago,  when  the  United  Na- 
tions was  plunged  in  gloom  because  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  its  Secretary-General.  At  that 
time  President  Kennedy  made  a  special  appear- 
ance before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  he 
said : 3 

So  let  us  here  resolve  that  Dag  Hammarskjold  did 
not  live — or  die — in  vain.  Let  us  call  a  truce  to 
terror.  Let  us  invoke  the  blessings  of  peace.  And, 
as  we  build  an  international  capacity  to  keep  peace, 
let  us  join  in  dismantling  the  national  capacity  to  wage 
war. 

Although  we  all  know  that  man  is  born  under 
sentence  of  death  with  but  an  indefinite  re- 
prieve, death  is  a  tragedy  whenever  it  comes. 
It  is  human  to  feel  sorrow  at  the  passing  away 
of  anyone  dear  to  us,  even  when  death  comes 
as  a  merciful  release  from  chronic  suffering  and 
pain.  But  when  a  young  and  dynamic  leader 
of  a  great  country,  with  his  brilliant  promise 
only  half  fulfilled,  is  felled  in  the  prime  of  life 
by  an  utterly  incomprehensible  and  senseless 
act,  the  loss  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  bereaved 
family,  whose  head  he  was,  nor  even  the  country 
over  whose  destiny  he  presided  with  rare  ability 
and  distinction  as  Head  of  State.  It  is  a  loss 
suffered  by  the  entire  world,  by  all  humanity, 
for  the  late  President  embodied  a  rare  and  quite 
remarkable  combination  of  intellect  and  cour- 
age, of  vigor  and  compassion,  of  devotion  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  all  focused  on  serving  his  basic 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  a  strange  irony  that  President  Kennedy, 
like  President  Lincoln — and  I  note  that  some 
have  already  begun  to  speak  of  Kennedy  as  a 
younger  Lincoln,  both  being  dedicated  to  the 
paths  of  peace  and  reconciliation — should  have 
come  to  a  violent  end  at  the  hands  of  assassins. 


3  IMd.,  Oct.  16, 1961,  p.  619. 
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I  have  the  feeling  that  President  Kennedy 
was  sincerely  seeking  to  carry  forward  to  ful- 
fillment the  monumental  task  which  began  in 
this  country  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Throughout  his  public  career  President  Ken- 
nedy sought  to  reduce  tension,  to  uphold  the 
law,  and  to  discourage  violence  whether  in  word 
or  deed.    On  a  recent  occasion  he  observed :  4 

And  if  we  cannot  end  now  our  differences,  at  least 
we  can  help  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity.  For 
in  the  final  analysis  our  most  basic  common  link  is 
that  we  all  inhabit  this  planet.  We  all  breathe  the 
same  air.  We  all  cherish  our  children's  future.  And 
we  are  all  mortal. 

President  Kennedy  was  mortal  like  the  rest 
of  us.  Not  so  his  place  in  history,  where  he 
will  live  as  a  great  leader  who  sought  peace 
at  home  and  abroad  and  gave  his  life  as  a  true 
martyr  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  of  all 
mankind. 

Let  us  all  here  and  now  draw  inspiration 
from  his  example,  and  let  us  resolve  that  he 
did  not  live,  or  die,  in  vain.  Let  us  call  a 
truce  to  terror.  Let  us  invoke  the  blessings  of 
peace. 


AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4318 

My  privilege  in  this  sad  hour  is  to  convey 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary- 
General,  and  to  you,  the  assembled  delegates 
of  the  world,  the  profound  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  my  country  for  what  has  been  done 
and  for  what  has  been  said  here  today.  Our 
grief  is  the  more  bearable  because  it  is  so  widely 
and  so  genuinely  shared;  and  for  this  we  can 
only  say,  simply  but  from  the  depths  of  our 
full  hearts,  thank  you. 

President  Kennedy  was  so  contemporary  a 
man— so  involved  in  our  world,  so  immersed  in 
our  times,  so  responsive  to  its  challenges,  so 
intense  a  participant  in  the  great  events  and 
great  decisions  of  our  day— that  he  seemed  the 
very  symbol  of  the  vitality  and  the  exuberance 
that  is  the  essence  of  life  itself. 

Never  once  did  he  lose  his  way  in  the  maze; 
never  once  did  he  falter  in  the  storm  of  spears; 

4  Ibid.,  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 


never  once  was  he  intimidated.  Like  the 
ancient  prophets  he  loved  the  people  enough 
to  warn  them  of  their  errors.  And  the  man 
who  loves  his  country  best  will  hold  it  to  its 
highest  standards.  He  made  us  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

And  so  it  is  that  after  4  sorrowful  days  we 
still  can  hardly  grasp  the  macabre  reality  that 
the  world  has  been  robbed  of  this  vibrant  pres- 
ence by  an  isolated  act  conceived  in  the  strange 
recesses  of  the  human  mind. 

"We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  late  President's 
driving  ambition  for  his  own  country— his  con- 
cept of  a  permanently  dynamic  society  spread- 
ing abundance  to  the  last  corner  of  this  land  and 
extending  justice,  tolerance,  and  dignity  to  all 
of  its  citizens  alike. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  that  as  the  leader  of 
a  great  nation  he  met  and  mastered  his  respon- 
sibility to  wield  great  power  with  great  re- 
straint. "Our  national  strength  matters,"  he 
said  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  "but  the  spirit  which 
informs  and  controls  our  strength  matters  just 
as  much."  5 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  that  he  held  fast  to 
the  vision  of  a  world  in  which  the  peace  is  se- 
cure, in  which  inevitable  conflicts  are  reconciled 
by  pacific  means,  in  which  nations  devote  their 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  all  their  citizens,  and 
in  which  the  vast  and  colorful  diversity  of  hu- 
man society  can  flourish  in  a  restless,  competi- 
tive search  for  a  better  society. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  that  by  word  and 
by  deed  he  gave  proof  of  profound  confidence  in 
the  present  value  and  the  future  promise  of  this 
great  organization,  the  United  Nations. 

And  we  shall  never  forget  these  ambitions, 
these  visions,  these  convictions  that  so  inspired 
this  remarkable  young  man  and  so  quickened 
the  quality  and  the  tempo  of  our  times  in  these 
fleeting  past  3  years.  And  our  grief  is  com- 
pounded by  the  bitter  irony  that  he  who  gave 
his  all  to  contain  violence,  lost  his  all— to 
violence. 

Now  he  is  gone.  Today  we  mourn  him.  To- 
morrow and  tomorrow  we  shall  miss  him.  And 
so  we  shall  never  know  how  different  the  world 


BFor  remarks  made  by  President  Kennedy  at  Am- 
herst College  on  Oct.  26,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  Oct.  26. 
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might  have  been  had  fate  permitted  this  blaz- 
ing talent  to  live  and  labor  longer  at  man's 
unfinished  agenda  for  peace  and  progress  for 
all. 

Yet  for  the  rest  of  us,  life  goes  on ;  our  agenda 
remains  unfinished.  Minutes  after  his  spirit 
departed,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  his  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  permanent  institutions  of  this 
count ry,  institutions  which  outlast  violence  and 
outlive  men.  These  hours  of  mourning  are  then 
but  a  pause  in  a  process — not  a  break  in  pur- 
pose or  in  policy. 

President  Johnson  has  directed  me  to  affirm 
to  this  Assembly  that  there  will  be  no  Johnson 
policy  toward  the  United  Nations,  any  more 
than  there  was  a  Kennedy  policy.  There  was — 
and  is — only  a  United  States  policy.  And  that, 
too,  outlasts  violence  and  outlives  men. 

As  long  ago  as  1948,  President  Johnson  told 
an  American  audience  that  "our  long-term  and 
sustained  foreign  policy  must  include  full  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations."  And  now,  on  his 
behalf,  I  repeat  to  you  that  my  Government 
will — as  it  has  over  the  years — support  every 
practical  move  to  add  to  the  capacity  of  the 
CJnited  Nations  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  aid 
new  nations  to  reach  the  stage  of  self-sustaining 
growth. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  Government  will 
continue  to  be,  as  to  the  troubling  issues  of  today 
ind  tomorrow,  to  work  for  agreement  where 
agreement  is  possible  and  to  negotiate  with  pa- 
tience and  persistence  until  agreement  is  possi- 
ble. President  Johnson  is  determined  that  the 
setter  feeling  of  these  past  few  months  shall  not 
?e  lost,  rather  that  it  must  be  increased.  In  that 
jpirit  we  shall  not  falter  on  the  stony  path  to 
peace. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  as  several  speakers  have 
reminded  us  here  this  afternoon,  that  John 
Kennedy  never  believed  that  he  or  any  man  was 
ndispensable;  of  Dag  Hammarskjold's  death 
le  said :  "The  problem  is  not  the  death  of  one 
nan ;  the  problem  is  the  life  of  this  Organiza- 
;ion."  But  he  did  believe  passionately  that 
)eace  and  justice  are  indispensable.  And  he 
relieved,  as  he  told  this  Assembly  in  1961,  that 
'in  the  development  of  this  Organization  rests 
;he  onlv  true  alternative  to  war.  .  .  ." 


So,  my  friends,  we  shall  honor  him  in  the  best 
way  that  lies  open  to  us — and  the  way  he  would 
want  it  to  be — by  getting  on  with  the  everlast- 
ing search  for  peace  and  justice  for  which  all 
mankind  is  praying. 


Foreign  Dignitaries  Attend 
Funeral  of  President  Kennedy 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  foreign  dignitaries 
who  attended  the  funeral  services  for  President 
Kennedy  at  St.  Matthew^  Cathedral,  Washing- 
ton, B.C.,  on  November  25. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations 

U    Thant,    Secretary-General   of  the    United  Nations 

Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political 

Affairs 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Managing  Director,  United  Nations 

Special  Fund 
Carlos    Sosa-Rodriguez,     President    of    the    General 

Assembly 
Sir  Patrick  Dean,  President  of  the  Security  Council 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

Albert  Coppe,  Vice  President  of  the  European  Coal  and 

Steel  Community 
Jean  Monnet,  former  President  of  the  European  Coal 

and  Steel  Community 

European  Economic  Community 

Jean  Rey,  Member  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
E.  M.  J.  A.  Sassen,  Member  of  the  Council,  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community 

Organization  of  American  States 

Jos6  A.  Mora,  Secretary  General 

William  Sanders,  Assistant  Secretary  General 

Rodolfo   A.   Weidmann,   Representative  of  Argentina 

Ilmar  Penna  Marinho,  Representative  of  Brazil 

Don  Manuel  Trucco,  Representative  of  Chile 

Alfredo  Vasquez  Carrizosa,  Representative  of  Colombia 

Jose  Bonilla  Atiles,  Representative  of  the  Dominican 

Republic 
Galo  Leoro,  Alternate  Representative  of  Ecuador 
Fern  D.  Baguidy,  Representative  of  Haiti 
Hernan  Corrales  Padilla,  Representative  of  Honduras 
Andres  Fenochio,  Alternate  Representative  of  Mexico 
Dr.  Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle,  Representative  of  Peru 
Ward  P.  Allen,  Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 

States 
Emilio  N.  Oribe,  Interim  Representative  of  Uruguay 
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FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Afghanistan 

Gen.  Assadullah  Seraj,  Ambassador  to  France  and 
Special  Representative  of  the  Government  of 
Afghanistan 

Abdul  Majid,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Algeria 

Haj  Ben  Alia,  President  of  the  National  Assembly 

Abdelaziz  Bouteflika,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Amar  Ouzzegane,  Minister  of  State 

Abdelkadir  Chanderli,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations 

Cherif  Guellal,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Layashi  Yaker,  Director  of  Economic  Affairs,  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs 

Argentina 

Carlos  Humberto  Perette,  Vice  President 

Miguel  Angel  Zavala  Ortiz,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

and  Worship 
Brig.  Ignacio  Avalos,  Secretary  of  War 

Australia 

Sir  Alister  McMullin,  President  of  the  Senate 

Sir  Howard  Beale,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Austria 

Alfons  Gorbach,  Chancellor 

Wilfried   Platzer,   Ambassador  to  the   United   States 

Belgium 

His  Majesty  Baudouin  I 

Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Vice  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs 
Andre  Seholler,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Court 
Louis  Scheyven,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Bolivia 

Enrique  Sanchez  de  Lozada,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States 

Brazil 

Auro  Moura  Andrade,  President  of  the  Senate 

Joao  Augusto  de  Araujo  Castro,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs 
Roberto  de  Oliveira  Campos,  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States 

Bulgaria 

Miliko  Tarabanov,  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Lyubomir  Popov,  Minister  to  the  United  States 
Burma 

U  On  Sein,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Burundi 

Leon  Xdenzako,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Cambodia 

His  Highness  Prince  Norodom  Kantol,  President  of  the 
Oonndl  of  Ministers 


Chan  Youran,  Director  of  Political  Affairs,  Ministry  o 

Foreign  Affairs 
Nong  Kimny,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Cameroon 

Jacques  Kuoh,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Canada 

Lester  B.  Pearson,  Prime  Minister 
Paul  Martin,  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
Charles  S.  A.  Ritchie,  Ambassador  to  the  United  State 
Central  African  Republic 

Jean-Pierre  Kombet,  Ambassador  to  the  United  State 
Ceylon 
M.   F.  de  S.   Jayaratne,  Ambassador  to  the  Unite* 

States 

Chad 

Adam  Malick  Sow,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Statei 
Chile 

Sergio    Gutierrez-Olivos,   Ambassador   to   the   Unitec 
States 

China 

Tingfu  F.  Tsiang,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Statei 
Colombia 

Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  former  President  of  Colombu 
German  Zea,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Eduardo    Uribe   Batero,    Ambassador   to   the   Unitec 
States 

Costa  Rica 

Jose  Figueres,  former  President  of  Costa  Rica 
Gonzalo  J.  Facio,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Cyprus 

Zenon  Rossides,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Czechoslovakia 

Jiri  Hajek,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Denmark 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Georg 
Jens  Otto  Krag,  Prime  Minister 

Kield  Gustav  Knuth-Winterfeldt,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States 

Ecuador 

Neftali  Ponce  Miranda,   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Jose    Antonio    Correa    Escobar,    Ambassador    to    the 
United  States 

El  Salvador 

Hector  Escobar  Serrano,  Foreign  Minister 

Francisco  R.  Lima,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Ethiopia 

His  Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I 

His  Highness  Ras  Andargatchew 

Finland 

Veli  Merikoski,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
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M:i\  Jacobsou,   Political  Director  of  the  Ministry  of 

Foreign  Affairs 
Richard  R.  Seppiilii,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

France 

Sen.    Charles    de    Gaulle,    President   of   the    French 

Republic 
Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
3en.  Charles  Ailleret,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French 

Armed  Forces 

9abon 

.Vristide  Issembe,   Ambassador  to  the  United   States 

Harmony 

tleinrieh  Luebke,  President  of  the  Federal  Republic 

Ludwig  Erhard,  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic 

Gerhard  Schroeder,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Kai  luc  von  Hassel,  Minister  of  Defense 

Willy  Brandt,  Governing  Mayor  of  Berlin 

Beinrich  Knappstein,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

lhana 

Kwesi  Armah,  High  Commissioner  of  Ghana  to  Great 

Britain 
Miguel  Augustus  Ribeiro,  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States 
;Uex    Quaison-Sackey,    Ambassador    to    the    United 

Nations 

Trent  Britain 

3is    Royal    Highness    the    Prince    Philip,    Duke    of 

Edinburgh 
Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  Prime  Minister 
Jarold  Wilson,  Leader  of  the  Labor  Party 
ro  Grimond,  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
rhe  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
;ir  David  Ormsby  Gore,   Ambassador  to  the  United 

States 

treece 

ler  Majesty  Frederika,  Queen  of  the  Hellenes 
Sophocles  Venizelos,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  For- 
eign Minister 

ruat'  mala 

Uberto  Herrarte  Gonzalez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

JoL  Jose  Luis  Aguilar  de  Leon,  Personal  Secretary  to 

the  Chief  of  Government 
Carlos  Garcia-Bauer,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

mhtea 

■Dim  Bangoura,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
teifoulaye  Diallo,  Minister  of  State 
-eon  Maka,  President  of  the  National  Assembly 
Qassane  Diop,  Minister  of  Communications  and  Infor- 
mation 

laiti 

'arlot  R.  Auguste,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 

lobert  Theard,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 

try 
'eter  Mod.  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 


Karoly  Csatorday,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Ji'uios  Radv&uyi,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 

Iceland 

Gudmundur  I.  Gudmundsson,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs 

India 

Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 

Indonesia 

Gen.  Abdul  Haris  Nasution,  Minister  for  National  De- 
fense and  Security  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces 

Sudjarwo  Tjondronegoro,  Second  Deputy  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs 

Zairin  Zain,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Iran 

His  Royal  Highness  Shahpur  Gholam  Reza 

Abbas  Aram,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Iraq 

Ali  Haider  Sulaiman,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Ireland 

Eamon  de  Valera,  President 

Frank  Aiken,  Minister  for  External  Affairs 

Maj.  Vivion  de  Valera,  T.D. 

Dr.  Eamon  de  Valera 

Thomas  J.  Kiernan,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Israel 

Zalman  Shazar,  President 

Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Avraham  Harman,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Italy 

Cesare  Merzagora,  President  of  the  Senate 

Attilio  Piccioni,  Foreign  Minister 

Sergio  Fenoaltea,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Gen.  Emiliano  Scotti,  Military  Counselor  to  President 

Segni 
Guerino  Roberti,  Assistant  Chief  of  Protocol 
Piero  Vinci,  Chief  of  Cabinet  of  the  Foreign  Minister 
Mario     D' Antonio,    Chief    of    Cabinet    of    President 

Merzagora 

Ivory  Coast 

Philippe  Tace,  President  of  the  National  Assembly 
Camille  Allialli,  Minister  Delegate  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Konan  Bedie,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Jamaica 

Sir  Alexander  Bustamante,  Prime  Minister 

Brig.    Paul  Cook,   Chief  of   Staff,  Jamaican   Defense 

Force 
Noel  Croswell,  Commissioner  of  Police 
Sir  Neville  Noel  Ashenheim,  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States 
Japan 
Hayato  Ikeda,  Prime  Minister 
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Masayoshi  Ohira,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Ryuji   Takeuchi,   Ambassador   to   the   United   States 

Jordan 

Antone  Atallah,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Saad  Juma,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Korea 

Chung  Hee  Park,  Acting  President 

Yong  Shik  Kim,  Foreign  Minister 

Chung  Tul  Kim,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Kuwait 

Talat  Al-Ghoussein,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Laos 

His  Royal  Highness  Tiao  Khampan,  Ambassador  to 

the  United  States  and  Representative  of  the  King 
Sisouk   Na    Champassak,   Ambassador   to   India   and 

Representative  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government 

Lebanon 

Ibrahim  Hussein  El-Ahdab,  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States 
George   Hakim,   Ambassador   to   the   United   Nations 
Liberia 

S.   Edward  Peal,   Ambassador   to   the  United   States 
William  A.  Tolbert,  Vice  President 
J.  Rudolph  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State 

Libya 

Wahbi  Al-Byuri,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 

Farag  Ali  Ben  Gileil,  Charge^  d'Affaires  ad  interim 

Luxembourg 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Jean,  Hereditary  Grand 

Duke 
Eugene    Schaus,    Vice   Prime   Minister,   Minister   for 

Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Armed  Forces 
Georges  Heisbourg,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Malagasy  Republic 

Louis  Rakotomalala,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Malaysia 

Dato  Ong  Yoke  Lin,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Mali 

Oumar  Sow,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Sory   Coulibaly,    Ambassador   to   the   United   Nations 
Boubaca  Kasse,  Deputy  Secretary  General,  Ministry  of 

Foreign  Affairs 

Mauritania 

Mohained    Nassim    Kochman,    Charge    d'Affaires    ad 
interim 

Mexico 

Manuel  Tello,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
Antonio   Carrillo  Flores,   Ambassador  to  the   United 
States 

Morocco 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Moulay  Abdullah 

Ahmed   Reda   Guedira,   Minister  for   Foreign   Affairs 

Abdelk.-id.ir  Uonjelloun,  Minister  of  Justice 


Ali  Bengelloun,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Badir  Din   Senoussi,  Director  of  the  Royal  Cabinet 
Mohammed   Ziani,  Attache  to  the   Foreign   Ministry 
Gen.  Mohammed  Amezziane,  Inspector  General  of  the 

Royal  Armed  Forces 
Col.  Moulay  Hafid,  Director  General  of  Royal  Protocol 
Captain  Mediouni,  Aide  to  the  Prince 

Nepal 

Matrika  Prasad  Koirala,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States 

Netherlands 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Bernhard 
Her  Royal  Highness  Crown  Princess  Beatrix 
Joseph  M.  A.   H.  Luns,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
J.   Herman   van   Roijen,   Ambassador   to   the   United 
States 

New  Zealand 

George  R.  Laking,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Nicaragua 

Luis  Somoza  Debayle,  Senator  and  former  Presidenl 

of  the  Republic 
Alfonso  Ortega  Urbina,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Nigeria 

Julius  M.  Udochi,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Norway 

His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince  Harald 

Einar  Gerhardsen,  Prime  Minister 

Hans  Kristian  Engen,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Pakistan 

Zulfiqar  Ali  Bhutto,  Minister  of  External  Affairs 

Ghulam  Ahmed,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Panama 

Galileo  Solis,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 

Arturo  Morgan  Morales,  Chief  of  American  Section, 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Augusto  Guillermo  Arango,  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States 

Paraguay 

Juan  Plate,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Peru 
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The  Battle  for  Progress  With  Freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


Remarks  by  President  Kennedy 


This  association  and.  its  members  carry  a 
very  large  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom in  the  hemisphere.  Through  the  press  you 
create  the  vital  public  awareness  of  our  respon- 
sibility and  appreciation  of  our  dangers.  Your 
work  to  fulfill  this  responsibility  and  the  cou- 
rageous fight  of  your  association  for  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  make  me 
very  proud  to  come  to  this  meeting. 

I  want  to  commend  the  American  publishers 
who  are  here  for  their  interest  in  the  Inter- 
American  Association,  and  I  want  to  express 
a  very  warm  welcome  to  those  of  you  who  have 
come  from  our  sister  republics  to  visit  our  coun- 
try on  this  important  occasion. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this  meeting 
should  take  place  just  as  the  annual  review  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  Sao  Paulo  has 
ended.  That  congress  and  conference  has 
reviewed  our  progress,  examined  our  defects, 
on  occasion  applauded  our  achievement.  It 
has  been  a  forum  for  discussion  and  critical 
analysis,  and  if  one  fact  emerges  from  that 
meeting  it  is,  despite  differences  on  specific 
problems,  there  is  a  common  dedication  and  a 
common  belief  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  in  the  sound- 
ness, the  urgency,  and,  I  believe,  the  inevita- 
bility of  the  Alianza  para  el  Progreso.  Indeed, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  those  principles, 
the  goals  and  the  methods  of  the  alliance,  repre- 
sent the  only  hope  whereby  men  of  good  will  can 
obtain  progress  without  despotism,  social  jus- 
tice without  social  terror ;  and  it  is  on  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  that  we  base  our  common 
hope  for  the  future. 

1Made  before  the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Nov.  18  (White  House  press 
release  (Miami  Beach,  Fla.)  ;  as-delivered  text). 


That  hope  is  for  a  hemisphere  where  every 
man  has  enough  to  eat  and  a  chance  to  work, 
where  every  child  can  learn  and  every  family 
can  find  decent  shelter.  It  is  for  a  hemisphere 
where  every  man,  from  the  American  Negro  to 
the  Indian  of  the  altiplano,  can  be  liberated 
from  the  bonds  of  social  injustice,  free  to  pur- 
sue his  talents  as  far  as  they  will  take  him.  It 
is  a  hope  for  a  hemisphere  of  nations  each  con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  its  own  independence, 
devoted  to  the  liberty  of  its  citizens,  and  joined 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  West  in  an  associa- 
tion based  on  national  strength  and  a  common 
dedication  to  freedom,  for  we  all  share  in  this 
hemisphere  a  common  heritage  and  if  the  idea 
of  Atlantic  community  is  to  have  full  meaning, 
it  must  include  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

The  fulfillment  of  these  hopes  is  not  an  easy 
task.  It  is  important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  on  whom  much  responsibility 
rests,  realize  how  enormous  that  task  is.  They 
can  see  its  dimensions  in  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  is  the  fastest  growing  continent  in  the 
world.  Its  population  has  increased  10  percent 
in  the  past  10  years.  Its  almost  200  million 
people  will  be  400  million  people  by  the  1980's. 
They  can  see  its  dimensions  in  the  fact  that 
tens  of  millions  of  their  neighbors  in  the  south 
exist  in  poverty,  with  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $100,  that  life  expectancy  in  almost  half 
of  the  countries  in  Latin  America  is  less  than 
50  years,  that  half  of  the  children  have  no 
schools  to  attend,  that  almost  half  of  the  adults 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  that  tens  of  millions 
of  city  dwellers  live  in  unbearable  slums,  that 
millions  more  live  in  rural  areas  and  suffer  from 
easily  curable  diseases,  yet  without  hope  of 
treatment,  that  in  vast  areas  men  and  women 
are  crippled  by  hunger  while  we  possess  in  the 
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Jnited  States  the  scientific  tools  necessary  to 
rrow  all  the  food  we  need. 

Modifying  the  Traditions  of  Centuries 

These  problems,  the  hard  reality  of  life  in 
ouch  of  Latin  America,  will  not  be  solved  sim- 
>ly  by  complaining  about  Castro,  by  blaming 
ill  problems  on  communism,  or  generals,  or 
lationalism.  The  harsh  facts  of  poverty  and 
>ocial  injustice  will  not  yield  easily  to  promises 
>r  good  will.  The  task  we  have  set  ourselves  in 
he  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  development  of 
in  entire  continent,  is  a  far  greater  task  than 
iny  we  have  ever  undertaken  in  our  history.  It 
svill  require  difficult  and  painful  labor  over  a 
ong  period  of  time. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  these  problems,  and 
>ur  heavy  responsibility,  the  people  of  the 
[Jnited  States  have  been  asked  to  sacrifice  rela- 
ively  little.  Less  than  1  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget  is  allocated  to  assist  half  a 
lemisphere.  It  is  the  people  of  Latin  America 
svho  must  undergo  the  agonizing  process  of  re- 
shaping institutions,  not  the  people  of  the 
[Jnited  States.  It  is  the  people  of  Latin 
\jnerica  who  must  draw  up  development 
urograms  and  mobilize  their  total  resources 
:o  finance  those  programs,  not  the  people  of 
;he  United  States.  It  is  the  people  of  Latin 
America  whose  cities  and  farms,  homes  and 
lalls  of  government,  will  bear  the  shock  wave 
)f  rapid  change  and  progress,  not  the  people 
jf  the  United  States.  It  is  the  people  of  Latin 
America  who  will  have  to  modify  the  tradi- 
ions  of  centuries,  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Certainly  we  in  the  United  States  cannot  fail 
:o  do  so  little  when  so  much  is  at  stake  for  so 
nany.  The  last  2y2  years  have  been  a  time  of 
rial  and  experiment.  We  have  labored  to 
)uild  a  structure  of  cooperation  and  common 
effort  for  years  to  come.  No  nation  in  the 
Ajnericas  can  deny  that  much  more  must  be 
lone  to  strengthen  and  speed  our  efforts,  that 
:here  have  not  been  setbacks  and  disappoint- 
nents. 

That  is  why  we  intend  to  support  strongly 
'he  leadership  of  the  new  inter- American  com- 
-nittee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  why 
sve  are  working  to  clear  away  unnecessary  ob- 
stacles to  the  swift  administration  of  United 


States  contributions.  But  necessary  concentra- 
tion on  obstacles  and  improvements  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  Alianza  para  el  Pro- 
greso  has  also  made  important  progress.  We 
have  created  new  machinery  for  inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation.  The  United  States  has  com- 
mitted $2.3  billion  to  the  Alianza,  and  the  Latin 
American  nations  have  committed  billions 
more.  In  many  countries  there  have  been  new 
efforts  at  land  reforms  and  tax  reforms,  edu- 
cation, and  agriculture. 

The  basic  issues  of  progress  and  reform  long 
ignored  have  become  the  battleground  of  the 
political  forces  of  the  hemisphere,  and  on  the 
economic  front  last  year  10  of  the  19  Latin 
American  countries  exceeded  the  per  capita 
growth  of  2.5  percent  established  by  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  Nor  can  the  failure  of  some 
to  meet  the  goals  of  the  charter  be  placed 
wholly  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  alliance.  No 
amount  of  external  resources,  no  stabilization 
of  commodity  prices,  no  new  inter- American 
institutions,  can  bring  progress  to  nations 
which  do  not  have  political  stability  and  deter- 
mined leadership.  No  series  of  hemispheric 
agreements  or  elaborate  machinery  can  help 
those  who  lack  internal  discipline,  who  are  un- 
willing to  make  sacrifices  and  renounce  privi- 
leges. No  one  who  sends  his  money  abroad, 
who  is  unwilling  to  invest  in  the  future  of  his 
country,  can  blame  others  for  the  deluge  which 
threatens  to  overcome  and  overwhelm  him. 

For  the  Alianza  para  el  Progreso  is  not  an 
external  aid  program.  It  is  more  than  a  co- 
operative effort  to  finance  development  plans. 
It  is  a  battle  for  the  progress  and  freedom  of 
all  of  our  nations,  and  it  must  be  fought  on 
every  front  of  national  interest  and  national 
need. 

Social  Justice 

First  is  the  front  of  social  justice.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  real  progress  as  long  as  mil- 
lions are  shut  out  from  opportunities  and 
others  forgiven  obligations.  In  my  own  coun- 
try we  have  prepared  legislation  and  mobilized 
the  strength  of  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
sure to  American  Negroes  and  all  other  minori- 
ties access  to  the  benefits  of  American  society. 
Others  must  also  do  the  same,  for  the  landless 
campesino,  the  underprivileged  slum  dweller, 
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the  oppressed  Indian.  Privilege  is  not  easily 
yielded  up,  but  until  the  interests  of  a  few  yield 
to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  the  promises  and 
modernization  of  our  society  will  remain  a 
mockery  to  millions  of  our  citizens. 

Economic  Welfare 

The  second  front  is  the  front  of  economic  wel- 
fare, the  principle  that  every  American  has  the 
right  to  a  decent  life  for  himself  and  a  better 
life  for  his  children.  This  means  we  must  con- 
tinue to  perfect  national  development  plans,  to 
improve  financing  machinery  and  institutions. 
It  means  that  every  nation  must  be  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  and  mobilize  its  own  resources 
for  development.  It  also  means  that  the  United 
States  of  America  must  live  up  to  the  full  to 
its  commitment  to  provide  continuing  help.  I 
have  pledged  the  full  energies  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  insure  that  commitment  will  be  met, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  recognize  not  only  the  obligation  that 
lies  upon  them  but  also  the  opportunity. 

In  pursuit  of  economic  welfare,  the  Alianza 
does  not  dictate  to  any  nation  how  to  organize 
its  economic  life.  Every  nation  is  free  to  shape 
its  own  economic  institutions  in  accordance  with 
its  own  national  needs  and  will.  However,  just 
as  no  country  can  tell  another  how  it  must  order 
its  economy,  no  nation  should  act  within  its 
own  borders  so  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  others 
under  accepted  principles  of  international  law. 
Private  enterprise  also  has  an  important  place 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  is  not  enough  available  public  capital 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Latin  America 
to  carry  development  forward  at  the  pace  that  is 
demanded.  Yet  the  net  flow  of  foreign  capital 
alone  was  almost  $250  million  less  this  year  than 
last,  a  third  as  much  as  the  entire  request  to  the 
United  States  Congress  for  assistance  funds  in 
this  hemisphere.  If  encouraged,  private  invest- 
ment responsive  to  the  needs,  the  laws,  and  the 
interests  of  the  nation  can  cooperate  with  public 
activity  to  provide  the  vital  margin  of  success 
as  it  did  in  the  development  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  West  and  most  especially  in  the  development 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  country 
would  not  have  achieved  its  present  growth 


rate  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  development 
capital — the  private  development  capital — that 
came  to  this  country,  especially  in  the  years 
prior  to  World  War  I,  when  the  United  States 
was  an  underdeveloped  country. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  growth  essential  to  the 
requirements  of  our  people  in  this  hemisphere, 
then  an  atmosphere  must  be  developed  and 
maintained  that  will  encourage  the  flow  of 
capital  in  response  to  opportunity.  Today  that 
capital  is  moving  into  growth  here  in  the  United 
States  and  into  Western  Europe.  Together  we 
must  provide  the  environment  that  will  encour- 
age its  flow  to  Latin  America. 

Political  Democracy  and  Stability 

And  third  is  the  front  of  political  democracy 
and  stability.  This  is  at  the  core  of  our  hopes 
for  the  future.  There  can  be  no  progress  and 
stability  if  people  do  not  have  hope  for  a  better 
life  tomorrow.  That  faith  is  undermined  when 
men  seek  the  reins  of  power  and  ignore  the 
restraints  of  constitutional  procedures.  They 
may  even  do  so  out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit 
their  own  country,  but  democratic  governments 
demand  that  those  in  opposition  accept  the  de- 
fects of  today  and  work  toward  remedying  them 
within  the  machinery  of  peaceful  change. 
Otherwise,  in  return  for  monetary  satisfaction 
we  tear  apart  the  fabric  and  the  hope  of  lasting 
democracy. 

The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  calls  for  "the  consolidation  on  this  con- 
tinent, within  the  framework  of  democratic 
institutions,  of  a  system  of  individual  liberty 
and  social  justice  based  on  respect  for  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  man."  The  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  that  proposition.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  is  a 
hemisphere  of  free  men,  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  in  accordance  with  this  belief  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  support  the 
efforts  of  those  seeking  to  establish  and  maintain 
constitutional  democracy. 

International  Responsibility 

And  fourth  is  the  front  of  international  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  honor  our  commitment 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  action,  and  the  strengthening 
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>f  the  inter-American  system.  We  must  also 
■ontinue  to  invite  and  urge  the  participation  of 
>ther  Western  nations  in  development  pro- 
grams, and  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
urge  upon  its  allies  the  necessity  of  expanding 
he  markets  for  Latin  American  products. 

But  just  as  we  have  friends  abroad,  we  also 
have  enemies.  Communism  is  struggling  to 
subvert  and  destroy  the  process  of  democratic 
levelopment,  to  extend  its  rule  to  other  nations 
his  hemisphere.  If  the  alliance  is  to  suc- 
i.  we  must  continue  to  support  measures  to 
halt  Communist  infiltration  and  subversion  and 
:o  assist  governments  menaced  from  abroad. 
The  American  states  must  be  ready  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  any  government  requesting  aid  to 
prevent  a  takeover  alined  to  the  policies  of 
foreign  communism  rather  than  to  an  internal 
desire  for  change.  My  own  country  is  prepared 
to  do  this.  We  in  this  hemisphere  must  also 
use  every  resource  at  our  command  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  another  Cuba  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, for  if  there  is  one  principle  which  has 
run  through  the  long  history  of  this  hemisphere 
it  is  our  common  determination  to  prevent  the 
rule  of  foreign  systems  or  nations  in  the 
Americas. 

We  have  ultimately  won  this  battle  against 
every  great  power  in  the  past.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  wage  it  and  win  it.  And  as  we  gain 
momentum  and  strength,  the  appeal  and  force 
of  communism  will  greatly  diminish.  This  has 
already  begun  to  happen.  Castroism,  which 
a  few  years  ago  commanded  the  allegiance  cf 
thousands  in  almost  every  country,  today  has 
far  fewer  followers  scattered  across  the  con- 
tinent. Experience  in  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  in  Cuba  itself  has  revealed  that  the  prom- 
ises of  abundance  under  tyranny  are  false.  We 
ourselves  can  prove  that  democratic  progress 
is  the  surest  answer  to  the  promises  of  the 
totalitarians. 

Self- Inflicted  Exile  of  Cuba 

These  are  the  many  fronts  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  conduct  of  those  fronts,  the 
steady  conquest  of  the  surely  yielding  enemies 
of  misery  and  hopelessness,  hunger  and  injus- 
tice, is  the  central  task  for  the  Americas  in 
our  time.  But  no  sense  of  confidence,  of  op- 
timism in  the  future  of  the  hemisphere  as  a 


whole,  can  conceal  our  feelings  at  the  self- 
inflicted  exile  of  Cuba  from  the  society  of 
American  Republics.  The  genuine  Cuban  rev- 
olution, because  it  was  against  the  tyranny  and 
corruption  of  the  past,  had  the  support  of  many 
whose  aims  and  concepts  were  democratic.  But 
that  hope  for  freedom  and  progress  was  de- 
stroyed. The  goals  proclaimed  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra  were  betrayed  in  Habana. 

It  is  important  to  restate  what  now  divides 
Cuba  from  my  country  and  from  the  other 
countries  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  the  fact 
that  a  small  band  of  conspirators  has  stripped 
the  Cuban  people  of  their  freedom  and  handed 
over  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Cuban  nation  to  forces  beyond  the  hemisphere. 
They  have  made  Cuba  a  victim  of  foreign  im- 
perialism, an  instrument  of  the  policy  of  others, 
a  weapon  in  an  effort  dictated  by  external 
powers  to  subvert  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics. This,  and  this  alone,  divides  us.  As  long 
as  this  is  true,  nothing  is  possible.  Without 
it,  everything  is  possible.  Once  this  barrier  is 
removed,  we  will  be  ready  and  anxious  to  work 
with  the  Cuban  people  in  pursuit  of  those 
progressive  goals  which  a  few  short  years  ago 
stirred  their  hopes  and  the  sympathy  of  many 
people  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

No  Cuban  need  feel  trapped  between  depend- 
ence on  the  broken  promises  of  foreign  com- 
munism and  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere,  for  once  Cuban  sovereignty  has 
been  restored  we  will  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  assistance  to  a  Cuba  whose  political 
and  economic  institutions  have  been  shaped  by 
the  will  of  the  Cuban  people. 

But  our  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  the  Alianza 
para  el  Progreso  does  not  wait  on  that  day. 
In  1961  the  American  nations  signed  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  Today,  more  than 
2  years  later,  despite  dangers  and  difficulties, 
I  support  and  believe  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress more  strongly  than  ever  before.  With  the 
alliance,  the  inter- American  system — the  Amer- 
ican nations — can  look  forward  to  a  decade  of 
growing  hope  and  liberty.  Without  it,  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  left  to  a  life 
of  misery  with  independence  finally  gone  and 
freedom  a  futile  dream. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  who, 
fearing  the  size  of  the  obstacles,  the  resistance 
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to  progress,  the  pace  of  achievement,  despair 
of  the  alliance.     But  that  same  note  of  despair 
has  been  sounded  before.    In  1948  a  distin- 
guished Senator  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  and  said  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
"If  I  believed  there  were  any  good  chance  of 
accomplishing  these  purposes,  I  should  support 
the  bill,  but  in  the  light  of  history,  in  the  light 
of  the  history  of  this  very  Congress  and  its 
predecessors,  we  cannot  say  there  is  a  chance  of 
success.    All  the  evidence  points  to  failure." 
Despite  this,  we  pressed  ahead.    The  result 
is  modern  Europe.    I  do  not  discount  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  difficul- 
ties far  greater  than  those  confronted  by  the 
Marshall   Plan.    Then   we  helped   rebuild   a 
shattered  economy  whose  human   and  social 
foundation  remained.    Today  we  are  trying  to 
create  a  basic  new  foundation,  capable  of  re- 
shaping the  centuries-old  societies  and  econ- 
omies of  half  a  hemisphere.    But  those  who 
know    our  hemisphere,  like  those  who  knew 
Europe  in  1948,  have  little  doubt  that,  if  we 
do  not  lose  heart,  the  gloomy  prophecies  of 
today  can  once  again  fade  in  the  achievements 
of  tomorrow;  for  although  the  problems  are 
huge,  the  greatest  danger  is  not  in  our  circum- 
stances or  in  our  enemies  but  in  our  own  doubts 
and  fears. 

Robert  Frost  wrote  50  years  ago,  "Nothing 
is  true  except  a  man  or  men  adhere  to  it — 
to  live  for  it,  to  spend  themselves  on  it,  to  die 
for  it."  We  need  this  spirit  even  more  than 
money  or  institutions  or  agreements.  With  it 
we  can  make  the  Alianza  para  el  Progreso  a 
reality  for  generations  who  are  coming  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  ultimately  we  will  hold  a  con- 
tinent where  more  than  20  strong  nations  live 
in  peace,  their  people  in  hope  and  liberty,  and 
believing  strongly  in  a  free  future. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Sierra  Leone 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Gershon  Beresford  Onesimus  Collier, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy 
on  November  20.     For  texts  of  the  Ambas- 


sador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  se 
Department  of  State  press  release  597  date 
November  20. 


Satellite  Communications 

and  International  Understanding 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  20 

I  received  a  report  today  from  Mr.  Josepl 
McConnell,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  a 
the  recent  Extraordinary  Administrative  Piadii 
Conference  on  Space  Communications  held  ii 
Geneva  by  the  International  Telecommunica 
tion  Union.1  This  conference  has  been  one  o: 
the  most  successful  of  its  kind  held  in  recem 
times.  Mr.  McConnell  is  commended  for  th( 
outstanding  leadership  which  he  gave  to  th< 
American  delegation  and  for  his  many  contri 
butions  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  con' 
ference. 

The  conference  allocated  frequencies  for  com- 
munications satellites  and  adopted  procedures 
governing  their  use,  thus  clearing  the  way  foi 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  global  com- 
munications system.  The  conference  also  al- 
located frequencies  for  meteorological  and  navi- 
gational satellites,  space  research,  and  radio 
astronomy. 

This  Government  and  the  United  States 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  can  now 
take  practical  steps,  in  cooperation  with  other 
governments  and  foreign  business  entities,  to 
develop  a  single  global  commercial  space  com- 
munications system.  It  continues  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  that  all  countries  which 
wish  to  participate  in  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, and  use  of  this  system  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Aside  from  the  many  political,  economic,  and 
social  benefits,  effective  satellite  communica- 
tions can  improve  international  understanding 
by  providing  a  broad  new  channel  for  the  flow 
of  information  between  peoples. 

The  many  delegations  which  participated  in 
the  important  work  of  this  conference  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  successful  outcome. 


1  For  background,   see  Bulletin   of  Nov.  25,  1963, 
p.  835. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


nited  States  and  Korea  Ratify 
onsular  Convention 

ress  release  595  dated  November  19 

Instruments  of  ratification  of  the  consular 
jnvention  between  the  United  States  and 
fcnrea,  signed  at  Seoul  on  January  8,  1963,1 
rere  exchanged  on  November  19.  The  ex- 
lange  was  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
usk  and  the  Korean  Ambassador,  Chung  Yul 
lim.  at  a  brief  formal  ceremony.  This  action 
jmpletes  the  procedures  required  for  bringing 
ae  convention  into  force.  By  its  terms  the 
invention  will  enter  into  force  on  December 
9,  30  days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  purposes  of  the  convention  are  to  regu- 
tte  the  consular  activities  of  each  country  in 
le  territory  of  the  other  and  to  formalize,  as 
ar  as  practicable,  the  understandings  of  the 
-vo  countries  in  regard  to  the  treatment  to  be 
ccorded  consular  officials  and  employees.  The 
revisions  are  similar  in  substance  to  the  pro- 
isions  of  consular  conventions  concluded  with 
ther  countries  in  previous  years  but  are  set 
:>rth  more  succinctly  than  heretofore. 

The  convention  contains  provisions  regard- 
lg  the  juridical  status  of  consular  establish  - 
lents,  the  duties  and  functions  of  consular 
fficers,  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
es  of  the  consular  personnel  of  each  country  in 
ie  territory  of  the  other.  It  creates  a  legal 
ramework  within  which  consular  relations  be- 
veen  the  two  countries  can  continue  to  develop 
ffectively  and  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 


urrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

tomic  Energy 

tatute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956,  as  amended. 
Entered  into  force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873,  5284. 


Acceptance  deposited:   Ivory  Coast,   November  19, 
1963. 

Coffee 

International   coffee   agreement,    1962,    with  annexes. 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 
New  York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  1963. 
Ratifications   deposited:   Brazil,   October  16,   1963; 

Costa  Rica,  October  23,  1963 ;  Norway,  October  30, 

1963 ;  Spain,  October  18, 1963. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.  Done  at 
Vienna  April  18, 1961.1 

Ratifications    deposited:    Iraq    (with    reservation), 
October  15,  1963;  Switzerland,  October  30,  1963. 

Optional  protocol  to  Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic 
relations  concerning  compulsory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes.    Done  at  Vienna  April  18, 1961.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Iraq,   October  15,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at 
Moscow     August     5,     1963.     Entered     into     force 
October  10, 1963.     TIAS  5433. 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  November  21,  1963. 

Trade 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annexes 
and  schedules  and  protocol  of  provisional  applica- 
tion.    Concluded  at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.     TIAS 
1700. 
Admitted   as   contracting   party    (with   rights   and 

obligations  dating  from  independence) :  Jamaica, 

October  14,  1963. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1962,  for  part  I  and 
parts  III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II. 
TIAS  5115. 

Accessions    deposited:    Costa    Rica,    November    19, 
1963  ;  Tunisia,  September  17, 1963. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  June  15,  1955,  as 
amended   (TIAS  3301,  3738,  4317),  for  cooperation 
concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.     Signed  at 
Washington  August  7, 1963. 
Entered  into  force:  November  8, 1963. 

Netherlands 

Protocol  modifying  and  supplementing  extension  to  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  of  the  convention  for  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  income  and  certain  other  taxes  of 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4, 1963,  p.  189. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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April  29,  1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  1855,  3366,  3367). 
Signed  at  The  Hague  October  23,  1963.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Spain 

Commercial  agreement.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at    Madrid    October    26    and    November    7,    1927. 
Entered  into  force  November  27,  1927.     IV  Tren- 
with  4644. 
Terminated:  August  29, 1963. 

Understanding  that  provisions  of  commercial  agree- 
ment, supra,  do  not  require  extension  to  Spain  of 
advantages  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  May  4  and  July  11,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  July  11, 1946.  TIAS  1572. 
Terminated:  August  29, 1963. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  21,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5256,  5420) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Saigon 
November  8,  1963.  Entered  into  force  November  8, 
1963. 


DEPARTMENT  AND   FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

Henri  Bader  as  scientific  attache  at  Bonn,  Germany, 
effective  November  12.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  592  dated  November 
18.) 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  November  19  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Dr.  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  relea 
dated  November  8.) 

Benson  E.  L.  Timmons  III  to  be  Ambassador 
Haiti.      (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  | 
State  press  release  606  dated  December  5.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  18-24 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Oflice 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 
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f588 

*589 
*590 
f591 
*592 
*593 


Date 

11/18 

11/18 
11/18 
11/18 
11/18 
11/19 


t594    11/19 


Subject 

Williams:  LaSalle  College,  Phila- 
delphia. 

French  furnishings  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  Room. 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

U.S.  observers  for  Antarctic  in- 
spection (rewrite). 

Bader  appointed  scientific  attache, 
Bonn    (biographic  details). 

Henderson  sworn  in  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Bolivia  (biographic  de- 
tails ) . 

Rostow :  "United  States  Tasks  on 
the  World  Scene." 

Consular  convention  with  Korea. 

Program  for  visit  of  German 
Chancellor. 

Sierra  Leone  credentials  (re- 
write) . 

Ball:  statement  before  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

Talks  between  Tin  Council  and 
U.S.  Government. 

Ball:  order  on  display  of  flag 
during  period  of  mourning. 

Ball:  statement  on  death  of 
President  Kennedy. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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An  Hour  of  Sorrow,  a  Time  for  Action 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
House,  Members  of  the  Senate,  my  fellow 
Americans : 

All  I  have  I  would  have  given  gladly  not  to 
be  standing  here  today. 

The  greatest  leader  of  our  time  has  been 
struck  down  by  the  foulest  deed  of  our  time. 
Today  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  lives  on  in  the 
immortal  words  and  works  that  he  left  behind. 
He  lives  on  in  the  mind  and  memories  of  man- 
kind. He  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. 

No  words  are  sad  enough  to  express  our  sense 
of  loss.  No  words  are  strong  enough  to  express 
our  determination  to  continue  the  forward 
thrust  of  America  that  he  began. 

The  dream  of  conquering  the  vastness  of 
space,  the  dream  of  partnership  across  the  At- 
lantic—and across  the  Pacific  as  well— the 
dream  of  a  Peace  Corps  in  less  developed  na- 

1  Delivered  on  Nov.  27  (White  House  press  release, 
as-delivered  text ;  also  available  as  H.  Doc.  178,  88th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


tions,  the  dream  of  education  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren, the  dream  of  jobs  for  all  who  seek  them  and 
need  them,  the  dream  of  care  for  our  elderly,  the 
dream  of  an  all-out  attack  on  mental  illness, 
and  above  all,  the  dream  of  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans,  whatever  their  race  or  color — these 
and  other  American  dreams  have  been  vitalized 
by  his  drive  and  by  his  dedication. 

And  now  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  he  so 
nobly  represented  must  and  will  be  translated 
into  effective  action. 

Under  John  Kennedy's  leadership,  this  na- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  it  has  the  courage 
to  seek  peace  and  it  has  the  fortitude  to  risk 
war.  We  have  proved  that  we  are  a  good  and 
reliable  friend  to  those  who  seek  peace  and  free- 
dom. We  have  shown  that  we  can  also  be  a 
formidable  foe  to  those  who  reject  the  path  of 
peace  and  those  who  seek  to  impose  upon  us  or 
our  allies  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

This  nation  will  keep  its  commitments  from 
South  Viet-Nam  to  West  Berlin.  We  will  be 
unceasing  in  the  search  for  peace;  resourceful 
in  our  pursuit  of  areas  of  agreement,  even  with 
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hose  with  whom  we  differ;  and  generous  and 
>yal  to  those  who  join  with  us  in  common  cause. 

In  this  ago  when  there  can  be  no  losers  in 
etoe  and  no  victors  in  war,  we  must  recognize 
he  obligation  to  match  national  strength  with 
ational  restraint.  We  must  be  prepared  at 
ne  and  the  same  time  for  both  the  confronta- 
ion  of  power  and  the  limitation  of  power.  We 
mst  be  ready  to  defend  the  national  interest 
nd  to  negotiate  the  common  interest.  This  is 
he  path  that  we  shall  continue  to  pursue, 
"hose  who  test  our  courage  will  find  it  strong, 
nd  those  who  seek  our  friendship  will  find  it 
lonorable.  We  will  demonstrate  anew  that  the 
trong  can  be  just  in  the  use  of  strength — and 
he  just  can  be  strong  in  the  defense  of  justice. 
Lnd  let  all  know  we  will  extend  no  special  priv- 
;ind  impose  no  persecution. 

We  will  carry  on  the  fight  against  poverty  and 
nsery,  disease  and  ignorance,  in  other  lands  and 
D  our  own. 

We  will  serve  all  of  the  Nation,  not  one  sec- 
ion  or  one  sector,  or  one  group,  but  all  Ameri- 
ans.  These  are  the  United  States — a  united 
>eople  with  a  united  purpose. 

Our  American  unity  does  not  depend  upon 
■nniinilj  We  have  differences;  but  now,  as 
n  the  past,  we  can  derive  from  those  differences 
trength,  not  weakness,  wisdom,  not  despair. 
3oth  as  a  people  and  a  Government  we  can  unite 
ipon  a  program,  a  program  which  is  wise,  just, 
nlightened,  and  constructive. 

For  32  years  Capitol  Hill  has  been  my  home. 
I  have  shared  many  moments  of  pride  with 
rou — pride  in  the  ability  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Jnited  States  to  act,  to  meet  any  crisis,  to  distill 
Torn  our  differences  strong  programs  of  na- 
ional  action. 

An  assassin's  bullet  has  thrust  upon  me  the 
iwesome  burden  of  the  Presidency.  I  am  here 
oday  to  say  that  I  need  your  help;  I  cannot 
>ear  this  burden  alone.  I  need  the  help  of  all 
Americans,  and  all  America.  This  nation  has 
xperienced  a  profound  shock,  and  in  this  crit- 
cal  moment  it  is  our  duty,  yours  and  mine,  as 
he  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  do  away 
vith  uncertainty  and  doubt  and  delay  and  to 
how  that  we  are  capable  of  decisive  action ;  that 
Tom  the  brutal  loss  of  our  leader  we  will  derive 
lot  weakness,  but  strength ;  that  we  can  and  will 
ict  and  act  now. 


From  this  chamber  of  representative  govern- 
ment, let  all  the  world  know  and  none  misunder- 
stand that  I  rededicate  this  Government  to  the 
unswerving  support  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  honorable  and  determined  execution  of  our 
commitments  to  our  allies,  to  the  maintenance 
of  military  strength  second  to  none,  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  strength  and  the  stability  of  the 
dollar,  to  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade,  to 
the  reinforcement  of  our  programs  of  mutual 
assistance  and  cooperation  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  to  our  Alliance  for  Progress  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

On  the  20th  day  of  January  in  1961  John  F. 
Kennedy  told  his  countrymen  that  our  national 
work  would  not  be  finished  "in  the  first  one 
thousand  days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this  adminis- 
tration, nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this 
planet.    But,"  he  said,  "let  us  begin." 

Today,  in  this  moment  of  new  resolve,  I 
would  say  to  all  my  fellow  Americans,  let  us 
continue. 

This  is  our  challenge — not  to  hesitate,  not  to 
pause,  not  to  turn  about  and  linger  over  this  evil 
moment  but  to  continue  on  our  course  so  that 
we  may  fulfill  the  destiny  that  history  has  set 
for  us.  Our  most  immediate  tasks  are  here  on 
this  Hill. 

First,  no  memorial  oration  or  eulogy  could 
more  eloquently  honor  President  Kennedy's 
memory  than  the  earliest  possible  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  for  which  he  fought  so  long. 
We  have  talked  long  enough  in  this  country 
about  equal  rights.  We  have  talked  for  100 
years  or  more.  It  is  time  now  to  write  the  next 
chapter — and  to  write  it  in  the  books  of  law. 

I  urge  you  again,  as  I  did  in  1957  and  again 
in  1960,  to  enact  a  civil  rights  law  so  that  we 
can  move  forward  to  eliminate  from  this  nation 
every  trace  of  discrimination  and  oppression 
that  is  based  upon  race  or  color.  There  could 
be  no  greater  source  of  strength  to  this  nation 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  second,  no  act  of  ours  could  more  fittingly 
continue  the  work  of  President  Kennedy  than 
the  early  passage  of  the  tax  bill  for  which  he 
fought  all  this  long  year.  This  is  a  bill  designed 
to  increase  our  national  income  and  Federal 
revenues  and  to  provide  insurance  against  re- 
cession. That  bill,  if  passed  without  delay, 
means  more  security  for  those  now  working, 
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more  jobs  for  those  now  without  them,  and  more 
incentive  for  our  economy. 

In  short,  this  is  no  time  for  delay.  It  is  a  time 
for  action — strong,  forward-looking  action  on 
the  pending  education  bills  to  help  bring  the 
light  of  learning  to  every  home  and  hamlet  in 
America,  strong,  forward-looking  action  on 
youth  employment  opportunities,  strong, 
forward-looking  action  on  the  pending  foreign 
aid  bill,  making  clear  that  we  are  not  forfeiting 
our  responsibilities  to  this  hemisphere  or  to  the 
world  nor  erasing  Executive  flexibility  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs — and  strong, 
prompt,  and  forward-looking  action  on  the  re- 
maining appropriations  bills. 

In  this  new  spirit  of  action  the  Congress  can 
expect  the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
executive  branch.  And  in  particular  I  pledge 
that  the  expenditures  of  your  Government  will 
be  administered  with  the  utmost  thrift  and 
frugality.  I  will  insist  that  the  Government 
get  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent.  The 
Government  will  set  an  example  of  prudence 
and  economy.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
not  meet  our  unfilled  needs  or  that  we  will  not 
honor  our  commitments.    We  will  do  both. 

As  one  who  has  long  served  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  I  firmly  believe  in  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
branch.  And  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  always 
respect  this.  It  is  deep  in  the  marrow  of  my 
bones.  With  equal  firmness,  I  believe  in  the 
capacity  and  I  believe  in  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress, despite  the  divisions  of  opinions  which 
characterize  our  nation,  to  act— to  act  wisely,  to 
act  vigorously,  to  act  speedily  when  the  need 
arises.  The  need  is  here.  The  need  is  now.  I 
ask  your  help. 

We  meet  in  grief,  but  let  us  also  meet  in  re- 
newed dedication  and  renewed  vigor.  Let  us 
meet  in  action,  in  tolerance,  and  in  mutual 
understanding.  John  Kennedy's  death  com- 
mands what  his  life  conveyed— that  America 
must  move  forward.  The  time  has  come  for 
Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds  and  political 
beliefs  to  understand  and  to  respect  one  another. 
So  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  teaching  and  the 
preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and  violence.  Let 
us  turn  away  from  the  fanatics  of  the  far  left 
and  the  far  right,  from  the  apostles  of  bitterness 


and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant  of  law,  and  the 
who  pour  venom  into  our  nation's  blood 

I  profoundly  hope  that  the  tragedy  and  t 
torment  of  these  terrible  days  will  bind  us 
gether  in  new  fellowship,  making  us  one  peo] 
in  our  hour  of  sorrow.  So  let  us  here  him 
resolve  that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  r 
live— or  die— in  vain.  And  on  this  Thanksgi 
ing  eve,  as  we  gather  together  to  ask  the  Lore 
blessing  and  give  Him  our  thanks,  let  us  un: 
in  those  familiar  and  cherished  words : 

"America,  America, 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 

And  crown  thy  good 

With  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea." 


President  Reaffirms  Pledge 
to  Latin  America 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson 1 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  becaus 
this  is,  in  a  very  special  sense,  a  family  gathei 
ing.  For  nothing  in  President  Kennedy's  pub 
lie  career  meant  more  to  him  than  the  ties  whie 
united  this  country  and  yours. 

A  little  less  than  3  years  ago,  here  in  th 
White  House,  in  this  very  room,  Presiden 
Kennedy  met  with  you,  the  representatives  o: 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  In  the  firs 
full-scale  foreign  policy  address  of  his  adminis 
tration,  he  called  for  an  Alliance  for  Progrea 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  Americas.2 

Today,  among  you  in  this  same  room,  I  hav< 
come  to  reaffirm  that  alliance  and  to  pledge  al 
the  energies  of  my  Government  to  our  commoB 
goals.  All  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  the  future  of  this  hemisphere,  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America, 
must  be  among  the  highest  concerns  of  my 
Government. 

I  have  lived  my  life  together  with  many  who 
proudly  claimed  descent  from  Latin  America. 

1  Made  at  the  White  House  on  Nov.  26  before  a  group 
of  Latin  American  delegates  who  were  in  Washington 
for  the  funeral  of  President  Kennedy. 

a  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  471. 
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The  sound  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  the  signs 
•f  your  rich  cultural  traditions,  were  among  my 
artiest  and  my  most  enduring  impressions.  I 
qgan  my  government  service  in  Washington 
inder  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  And 
rom  him  I  learned  that  nothing  is  more  im- 
wrtant  to  the  country  I  now  lead  than  its  as- 
ociations  with  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south. 
In  October  of  I960,  during  the  political  cam- 
mign,  I  reminded  my  fellow  citizens  of  the 
"nited  States  that  "We  must  support,  morally 
ind  financially,  the  struggle  of  our  Latin 
Vmerican  friends  against  political,  economic 
md  social  injustice — not  only  to  improve  their 
i  lard  of  living  but  to  foster  the  democratic 
vay  of  life  in  every  country."  To  me,  there- 
:'ore,  as  it  was  to  President  Kennedy,  the  Al- 
iance  for  Progress  is  part  of  a  long  and  deeply 
rooted  tradition.  That  alliance  contains  the 
aasic  principles  of  the  new  society  which  we 
ire  building,  principles  agreed  to  by  all  our 
countries  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

The  first  of  these  agreed  principles  is  the 
right  of  every  American  nation  to  govern  it- 
self, free  from  outside  dictation  or  coercion 
from  any  quarter.  None  among  us  can  tell 
.mother  how  to  organize  its  society  or  how  to 
:onduct  its  affairs. 

The  second  of  these  agreed  principles  is  the 
right  to  human  freedom — the  right  of  each  per- 
son to  freely  speak  his  views,  worship  God  in 
his  own  way,  and  participate  in  the  political 
life  of  his  nation.  History  and  circumstances 
have  created  restraints  on  democracy  in  some 
of  our  nations.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
our  task  will  not  be  complete  until  every  Ameri- 
can lives  in  the  dignity  of  freedom. 

The  third  of  these  agreed  principles  is  the 
right  to  social  justice — the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen to  share  in  the  progress  of  his  nation.  We 
have  called  for  land  for  the  landless,  education 
for  those  denied  education,  and  an  end  to  the 
unjust  privilege  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
needs  of  the  many. 

The  fourth  of  these  agreed  principles  is  dedi- 
cation to  economic  progress.  To  this  end  we 
have  embarked  upon  a  cooperative  program  in 
which  the  nations  of  Latin  America  have  agreed 
to  dedicate  their  resources,  bear  fresh  sacrifice, 
and  expect  hard  labor.    And  the  United  States 


has  pledged  itself  and  will  carry  out  its  own 
commitment. 

And  it  is  to  these  principles  that  we  have 
dedicated  ourselves. 

So  I  reaffirm  the  pledge  which  President 
Kennedy  made  last  week3  to  improve  and  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  We  all  know  that  there 
have  been  problems  within  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  But  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
3  years  have  proven  the  soundness  of  our  prin- 
ciples. The  accomplishments  of  the  years  to 
come  will  vindicate  our  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  free  men  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of  our 
new  day. 

And  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  principles  that 
we  have  worked  out  together  that  President 
Kennedy  launched  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
this  very  room.  Inspired  by  his  memory,  and 
in  that  same  spirit,  we  will  carry  on  the  job. 

Let  the  Alliance  for  Progress  be  his  living 
memorial. 


U.S.  Comments  on  Venezuelan 
Discovery  of  Cuban  Arms  Cache 

Department  Statement^ 

The  announcement  by  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  [on  November  28]  that  the  weapons 
contained  in  the  arms  cache  discovered  on  a 
beach  of  the  Paraguana  Peninsula  on  November 
3  are  of  Cuban  origin  is  further  dramatic  con- 
firmation that  the  Castro  regime  is  pursuing  an 
active  policy  of  indirect  aggression  in  this  hem- 
isphere. It  gives  the  lie  to  Castro's  repeated 
protestations  that  Cuba  exports  its  Communist 
revolution  only  by  example. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  demonstrates  that  the  Castro 
regime  is  fomenting  violence  in  other  American 
Republics,  not  only  with  subversive  propa- 
ganda, funds,  and  trained  agents  but  also  with 
weapons  and  ammunition. 

The  foreign  ministers  of  the  American  Re- 


3  Ibid.,  Dec.  9,  1963,  p.  900. 

1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Nov.  29  by  Richard 
I.  Phillips,  Director,  Office  of  News. 
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publics  at  their  meeting  in  Punta  del  Este  in 
January  1962  2  issued  a  clear  warning  that  con- 
tinental unity  and  the  democratic  institutions  of 
the  hemisphere  were  endangered  by  the  subver- 
sive offensive  of  international  communism. 

The  discovery  of  the  Cuban  arms  cache  in 
Venezuela,  while  demonstrating  the  growing 
capacity  of  the  hemisphere  to  detect  and  frus- 
trate Cuban  subversive  efforts,  also  sounds  a 
new  alert  calling  for  a  redoubling  of  vigilance 
by  the  American  Republics. 

The  foreign  ministers  also  urged  the  govern- 
ments "to  take  those  steps  that  they  may  con- 
sider appropriate  for  their  individual  or  col- 

aFor  background  and  texts  of  resolutions,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  19, 1962,  p.  270. 


lective  self-defense,  and  to  cooperate  .  .  .  tc 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  counteract  ...  the 
continued  intervention  in  this  hemisphere  ol 
Sino-Soviet  powers.  .  .  ." 

The  United  States  continues  to  take  measures 
of  its  own  to  keep  watch  over  the  aggressive 
intentions  and  capabilities  of  the  Castro  regime 
and  continues  to  assist  other  American  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  their  internal  security. 

With  regard  to  the  Venezuelan  intention  tc 
present  the  matter  to  the  OAS  [Organizatior 
of  American  States],  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  work  with  other  governments  in  this 
hemisphere  in  cooperative  efforts  to  increase 
surveillance  against  and  to  thwart  further  at- 
tempts by  the  Castro  regime  to  export  arms  and 
men  for  subversive  purposes. 


Major  National  Security  Problems  Confronting  the  United  States 


by  Robert  S.  McNamara 
Secretary  of  Defense* 


Before  long  this  administration  will  be  pre- 
senting, once  again,  the  details  of  a  proposed 
national  defense  budget  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  and  the  public.  Given  the 
importance  of  these  matters,  their  complexities 
and  uncertainties  and  the  existence  of  real  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  a  degree  of  controversy  is 
inevitable,  and  even  desirable. 

Some  controversies,  however,  reveal  under- 
lying differences  in  perspective  that  scarcely 
suggest  the  participants  are  living  in  the  same 
world.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  some  critics 
have  suggested  that  we  have  literally  hundreds 
of  times  more  strength  than  we  need;  others 
have  accused  us  of  risking  the  whole  future 
of  the  Nation  by  engaging  in  unilateral  dis- 
armament.   I  would  like  to  believe  that  criti- 

1  Remarks  made  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  18. 


cisms  bracketing  our  policy  in  that  fashion 
prove  it  to  be  rational  and  sound.  But  a  dis- 
crepancy of  that  order  cannot  be  reassuring. 
Eather,  it  indicates  that  we  have  failed  to  con- 
vey to  some  part  of  our  audience  even  the 
broadest  outlines,  as  we  see  them,  of  the  prob- 
lems that  our  military  strategy  and  force  struc- 
ture are  meant  to  address. 

I  believe  we  should  be  able  to  move  from 
controversy  on  that  scale  toward  consensus  in 
military  affairs,  not  always  on  details  or  com- 
ponents of  our  policies  but  at  least  on  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  major  national  security  prob- 
lems confronting  us,  on  the  broad  alternative 
paths  to  their  solution,  and  on  the  dominant 
goals,  obstacles,  costs,  and  risks  affecting  choice. 
My  purpose  in  speaking  to  you  this  evening  is 
to  help  move  in  this  direction. 

As  a  prelude,  then,  to  the  coming  season  of 
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lebate,  I  should  like  to  identify  and  discuss 
nme  basic  matters  on  which  a  considerable  de- 
rive of  consensus  seems  to  me  both  possible  and 
lesirable,  although  by  no  means  assured. 

These  include  those  overall  comparative 
iftpengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  opposing  mili- 
ary alliances  that  form  the  bold  relief  in  the 
strategic  environment.  In  short,  they  are  the 
•onsiderations  that  seem  to  have  relatively  long- 
erm  significance  compared  to  the  annual  budget 
•ycle. 

Matters  of  that  degree  of  permanence  tend  to 
je  stamped  on  our  minds  as  being  unchanging 
md  unchangeable,  the  unquestioned  framework 
)f  daily  and  yearly  policymaking.  Yet  these 
factors  of  which  I  shall  speak  do  change — more 
swiftly  and  more  profoundly  than  our  picture 
■>f  them  tends  to  change.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is 
just  the  fact  that  over  the  last  decade  this 
:opography  has  changed — while  many  maps 
lave  not — that  accounts  for  some  apparently 
irreconcilable  controversies. 

rhe  Strategic  Landscape  of  the  Fifties 

Let  me  recall  the  earlier  period  briefly,  for 
comparison.  The  strategic  landscape  at  the 
Dutset  of  the  fifties  was  dominated  by  two  out- 
standing features.  One  was  the  practical  U.S. 
monopoly  of  deliverable  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  The  other  was  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China's  virtual  monopoly  of 
ground  force  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Both  of  these  determinants  of  Western  mili- 
tary policy  had  changed  considerably  by  the 
jnd  of  the  Korean  war.  The  Soviets  had  pro- 
duced atomic  explosions  and  had  created  a 
sizable  nuclear  delivery  capability  against  Eu- 
rope, while  NATO  ground  forces  had  expanded 
rapidly  and  military  operations  in  Korea  had 
crreatly  tarnished  the  significance  of  Chinese 
Communist  superiority  in  numbers.  But  the 
old  notions  of  monopoly  persisted  as  shortcut 
aids  to  thinking  on  policy  matters.  And  they 
were  not  so  misleading  as  they  came  later  to  be. 
Soviet  armed  forces  approaching  5  million  men 
still  heavily  outweighed  the  NATO  forces  in 
Europe;  and  Soviet  delivery  capability  against 
the  U.S.  was  dwarfed  by  that  of  SAC  [Stra- 
tegic Air  Command].    Moreover,  tactical  nu- 


clear weapons  were  being  heralded  as  a  new 
nuclear  monopoly  for  the  West. 

Even  as  these  earlier  notions  of  monopolies 
grew  obsolete,  ideas  about  the  feasibility  of 
alternative  policies  continued  to  reflect  them. 
So  did  ideas  about  how  wars  might  be  fought. 
Nuclear  operations,  both  strategic  and  tactical, 
by  the  U.S.  in  response  to  Soviet  aggression 
against  our  allies  were  considered  to  be  virtu- 
ally unilateral.  Hence  it  was  supposed  the 
problem  of  credibility  of  the  U.S.  response 
would  scarcely  arise,  even  in  the  case  of  rela- 
tively limited  Soviet  aggressions.  Western 
reliance  upon  nuclear  weapons,  in  particular 
strategic  systems,  both  to  deter  and  to  oppose 
nonnuclear  attack  of  any  size  seemed  not  only 
adequate  but  also  unique  in  its  adequacy. 

That  sort  of  situation  is  convenient  for 
policymakers.  It  makes  policy  easy  to  choose 
and  easy  to  explain.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
throughout  most  of  the  fifties,  while  the  Soviets 
under  various  pressures  decreased  their  ground 
forces  and  the  NATO  allies  built  theirs  up,  and 
while  the  Soviets  acquired  a  massive  nuclear 
threat  against  Europe  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  sizable  threat  against  the  U.S.,  the  picture 
underlying  most  policy  debate  remained  that 
appropriate  to  1949.  It  was  a  picture  of  a 
Communist  Goliath  in  conventional  strength 
facing  a  Western  David,  almost  naked  of  con- 
ventional arms  but  alone  possessed  of  a  nuclear 
sling. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  decade  the  prospect 
that  the  Soviets  would  acquire  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  at  a  time  when  our  strategic 
forces  consisted  almost  entirely  of  bombers 
focused  our  attention  and  our  budget  even  more 
sharply  than  before  upon  our  strategic  forces. 
The  urgency  of  the  problem  of  deterring  the 
most  massive  of  attacks  was  a  new  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  West  could  spare  neither  re- 
sources nor  thought  to  deal  more  specifically 
with  lesser  threats.  The  most  urgent  task  was 
to  provide  for  deterrence  of  massive  aggression 
by  assuring  the  survival  under  any  attack  of 
forces  at  least  adequate,  in  the  calculations  of 
a  potential  attacker,  to  destroy  his  society  in 
retaliation.  It  was  now  not  the  assurance  of 
continued  nuclear  superiority  that  preempted 
the  attention  of  policymakers  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  struggle  to  maintain  it. 
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But  it  is  time  for  the  maps  to  change  by 
which  policy  is  charted  and  justified.  The  old 
ones,  which  assumed  a  U.S.  nuclear  monopoly, 
both  strategic  and  tactical,  and  a  Communist 
monopoly  of  ground  combat  strength,  are  too 
far  removed  from  reality  to  serve  as  even  rough 
guides.  Neither  we  nor  our  allies  can  afford 
the  crudities  of  maps  that  tell  us  that  old  poli- 
cies are  still  forced  upon  us,  when  a  true  pic- 
ture would  show  important  new  avenues  of 
necessity  and  choice* 

What  most  needs  changing  is  a  picture  of  our- 
selves and  of  the  Western  alliance  as  essentially 
at  bay,  outmanned  and  outgunned  except  for 
nuclear  arms  no  longer  exclusively  ours.  We 
should  not  think  of  ourselves  as  forced  by  limi- 
tations of  resources  to  rely  upon  strategies  of 
desperation  and  threats  of  vast  mutual  destruc- 
tion, compelled  to  deal  only  with  the  most  mas- 
sive and  immediate  challenges,  letting  lesser 
ones  go  by  default.  It  would  be  a  striking  his- 
torical phenomenon  if  that  self-image  should  be 
justified.  We  are  the  largest  member  of  an 
alliance  with  a  population  of  almost  450  million 
people,  an  aggregate  annual  product  which  is 
fast  approaching  a  trillion  dollars,  and  a  mod- 
ern and  diverse  technological  base  without  par- 
allel, facing  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European 
satellites  with  their  hundred  million  fewer  peo- 
ple and  an  aggregate  output  no  more  than  half 
that  of  the  West. 

And  quite  apart  from  ignoring  the  underly- 
ing strengths  of  the  West,  the  outdated  picture 
I  have  described  takes  no  account  of  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  in  being  that  our  investments 
over  the  last  decade,  and  specifically  in  the  last 
few  years,  have  bought  for  us.  If  new  prob- 
lems put  strong  claims  on  our  attention  and 
our  resources  today,  it  is  very  largely  because 
we  have  come  a  large  part  of  the  way  that  is 
feasible  toward  solving  some  old  ones. 

Current  Status  off  Strategic  Nuclear  Forces 

Let  me  summarize  the  current  status  of  the 
balance  of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  that  part 
of  the  military  environment  that  has  preoccu- 
pied our  attention  for  so  long.  In  strictly  rel- 
ative numerical  terms,  the  situation  is  the 
familiar  one.     The  U.S.  force  now  contains 


more  than  500  operational  long-range  ballistic 
missiles— Atlas,  Titan,  Minuteman,  Polaris— 
and  is  planned  to  increase  to  over  1,700  by  1966 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  and  none  in  the 
minds  of  the  Soviets  that  these  missiles  can 
penetrate  to  their  targets.  In  addition  the  U.S. 
has  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers  on  air 
alert  and  over  500  bombers  on  quick-reaction 
ground  alert.  By  comparison,  the  consensus  h 
that  today  the  Soviets  could  place  about  half 
as  many  bombers  over  North  America  on  a  first 
strike.  The  Soviets  are  estimated  to  have  today 
only  a  fraction  as  many  intercontinental  mis- 
siles as  we  do.  Furthermore,  their  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  are  short  range  and 
generally  are  not  comparable  to  our  Polaris 
force.  The  Soviets  pose  a  very  large  threat 
against  Europe,  including  hundreds  of  inter- 
mediate- and  medium-range  ballistic  missiles. 
This  threat  is  today  and  will  continue  to  be 
covered  by  the  clear  superiority  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces. 

The  most  wishful  of  Soviet  planners  would 
have  to  calculate  as  a  certainty  that  the  most 
effective  surprise  attack  they  could  launch 
would  still  leave  us  with  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy the  attacker's  society.  What  is  equally 
pertinent  is  that  the  relative  numbers  and  sur- 
vivability of  U.S.  strategic  forces  would  permit 
us  to  retaliate  against  all  the  urgent  Soviet  mili- 
tary targets  that  are  subject  to  attack,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  limitation  of  damage  to  our- 
selves and  our  allies. 

Deterrence  of  deliberate,  calculated  attack 
seems  as  well  assured  as  it  can  be,  and  the 
damage-limiting  capability  of  our  numerically 
superior  forces  is,  I  believe,  well  worth  its  in- 
cremental cost.  It  is  a  capability  to  which  the 
smaller  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
realistically  aspire.  That  is  one  reason,  among 
others,  why  I  would  not  trade  our  strategic 
posture  for  that  of  the  Soviets  at  any  point  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade. 

But  given  the  kind  of  force  that  the  Soviets 
are  building,  including  submarine-launched 
missiles  beyond  the  reach  of  our  offensive  forces, 
the  damage  which  the  Soviets  could  inflict  on 
us  and  our  allies,  no  matter  what  we  do  to  limit 
it,  remains  extremely  high. 
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That  has  been  true  for  our  allies  ever  since 
the  middle  and  late  fifties.  Soviet  acquisition 
of  a  sizable  delivery  capability  against  the  U.S., 
and  more  significantly  their  acquisition  of  rel- 
atively protected  forces,  submarine-launched  or 
hardened,  has  been  long  and  often  prematurely 
heralded.  Its  arrival  at  last  merely  dramatizes 
the  need  to  recognize  that  strategic  nuclear  war 
would,  under  all  foreseeable  circumstances,  be 
bilateral — and  highly  destructive  to  both  sides. 

Larger  budgets  for  U.S.  strategic  forces 
would  not  change  that  fact.  They  could  have 
only  a  decreasing  incremental  effect  in  limiting 
somewhat  the  damage  that  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  could  suffer  in  a  general  nuclear  war. 
In  short,  we  cannot  buy  the  capability  to  make 
a  strategic  bombing  campaign  once  again  a 
unilateral  prospect. 

That  must,  I  suggest,  be  accepted  as  one  of 
the  determinants  affecting  policy.  Another  is 
that  the  same  situation  confronts  the  Soviet 
leaders,  in  a  way  that  is  even  more  intensely 
confining.  In  fact,  enormous  increases  in  So- 
viet budgets  would  be  required  for  them  to 
achieve  any  significant  degree  of  damage-limit- 
ing capability.  The  present  Soviet  leaders 
show  no  tendency  to  challenge  the  basis  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  posture  by  such 
expenditures. 

In  the  last  2  years  alone  we  have  increased 
the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  in  the  strategic- 
alert  forces  by  100  percent.  During  that  period 
we  have  more  than  doubled  the  megatonnage  of 
the  strategic-alert  forces.  The  fact  that  fur- 
ther increases  in  strategic-force  size  will  at  last 
encounter  rapidly  diminishing  returns — which 
is  largely  an  effect  of  the  very  large  investments 
the  U.S.  has  made  in  this  area — should  be  re- 
flected in  future  budgets.  The  funding  for  the 
initial  introduction  of  missiles  into  our  forces 
is  nearing  completion.  We  can  anticipate  that 
the  annual  expenditure  on  strategic  forces  will 
drop  substantially  and  level  off  well  below  the 
present  rate  of  spending.  This  is  not  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  research  now  in  progress 
on  possible  new  technological  developments,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  useful  ballistic  missile 
defenses,  will  require  major  new  expenditures. 
In  any  event,  there  will  be  recurring  costs  of 
modernization. 


U.S.  Superiority  in  Tactical  Nuclear  Weapons 

In  the  field  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  the 
picture  is  in  important  respects  similar.  The 
U.S.  at  present  has  in  stockpile,  or  planned  for 
stockpile,  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives for  tactical  use  on  the  battlefield,  in  anti- 
submarine warfare,  and  against  aircraft.  They 
include  warheads  for  artillery,  battlefield 
missiles,  demolition  munitions,  bombs,  depth 
charges,  air-to-air  missiles,  and  surface-to-air 
missiles.  The  consensus  is  that  the  U.S.  is  pres- 
ently substantially  superior  in  design,  diversity, 
and  numbers  in  this  class  of  weapons. 

This  is  an  indispensable  superiority,  as  we 
can  readily  understand  if  we  consider  how  our 
problems  of  strategic  choice  would  be  altered 
if  the  tables  were  reversed  and  it  were  the  Soviet 
Union  which  held  a  commanding  lead  in  this 
field.  Nevertheless,  what  we  have  is  superi- 
ority, not  monopoly,  and  even  if  tactical  nuclear 
warfare  can  be  limited,  below  some  ill-defined 
threshold  of  strategic  exchange,  the  key  fact  is 
that  if  the  West  initiates  such  warfare  in  the 
future,  it  must  be  expected  to  be  bilateral  in 
any  theater  which  engaged  the  Soviet  Union. 
Again,  we  cannot  buy  back  a  monopoly,  or  the 
assurance  of  unilateral  use. 

Combat  Readiness  and  Mobility  of  U.S.  Forces 

Finally,  there  is  the  area  of  what  we  call  our 
general-purpose  forces.  Within  the  last  2 
years  we  have  increased  the  number  of  our 
combat-ready  Army  divisions  by  about  45  per- 
cent, from  11  to  16.  There  has  been  a  30-per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  tactical  air 
squadrons,  a  75-percent  increase  in  airlift  capa- 
bilities, and  a  100-percent  increase  in  ship  con- 
struction and  conversion  to  modernize  the  fleet. 

But  it  is  not  only  force  size  that  matters. 
The  key  to  the  effective  utilization  of  these 
forces  is  combat  readiness  and  mobility. 

The  most  recent  demonstration  of  our  ability 
to  reinforce  our  troops  presently  stationed  in 
Europe  occurred  last  month  in  Operation  Big 
Lift,  the  first  of  a  series  of  planned  large-scale, 
worldwide  exercises.  For  the  first  time  in  mili- 
tary history,  an  entire  division  was  airlifted 
from  one  continent  to  another.  That  movement 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  a 
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massive  increase  in  our  airlift  capability,  which 
is  still  being  expanded.  (It  will  have  risen  400 
percent  between  1961  and  1967.)  It  required 
the  development  of  new  techniques  to  prepo- 
sition combat  equipment,  of  which  we  have  two 
extra  division  sets  now  in  Europe.  It  called 
for  new  techniques  in  military  training  and  ad- 
ministration to  make  sure  that  units  are  really 
ready  to  move  out  on  a  moment's  notice.  This 
exercise,  in  which  some  16,000  airmen  and  sol- 
diers and  more  than  350  planes  took  part,  is 
directly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Europe,  where 
it  brought  a  seventh  division  to  join  the  six  that 
are  to  remain  in  place.  It  is  also  relevant  to 
the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  fulfill  its  policy  com- 
mitments worldwide,  swiftly  and  in  effective 
strength. 

But,  it  might  be  asked,  what  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  this  for  the  realistic  security  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  and  its  allies?  To 
what  contingencies  are  these  forces  expected  to 
contribute,  and  how  effective  might  they  be, 
measured  against  the  strength  of  opposing 
forces?  How  meaningful  is  it  to  talk  of  16  or 
20  or  30  divisions  in  opposing  the  ground  armies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China? 

Such  questions  are  often  meant  to  be  merely 
rhetorical,  in  view  of  the  supposed  masses  of 
Communist  troops.    The  fact  is  that  they  are 
serious,  difficult  questions,  to  which  I  shall  sug- 
gest some  tentative  answers.    But  it  is  difficult 
to  encourage  realistic  discussions  of  specific 
contingencies  so  long  as  the  shadow  of  the  Com- 
munist horde  hangs  unchallenged  over  the  de- 
bate.   The  actual  contingencies  that  seem  to  be 
to  me  most  likely  and  most  significant  are  not 
those  which  would  involve  all,  or  even  a  major 
part,  of  the  Soviet  bloc  or  Chinese  Communist 
armed  forces,  nor  do  they  all  involve  Europe 
Hence^  aggregate  figures  of  armed  strength  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  are  not 
immediately  relevant  to  them.    But  it  is  useful 
to  make  these  overall  comparisons  precisely 
because  misleading  or  obsolete  notions  of  these 
very  aggregates  often  produce  an  attitude  of 
hopelessness  toward  any  attempt  to  prepare  to 
meet  Communist  forces  in  ground  combat,  how- 
ever limited  in  scope. 

The  announced  total  of  Soviet  armed  forces 
for  1955  was  indeed  a  formidable  5.75  million 


men.  Today  that  figure  has  been  cut  to  about 
3.3  million;  the  Warsaw  Pact  total,  including 
the  Soviets,  is  only  about  4.5  million.  Against 
that,  it  is  today  the  members  of  NATO  whose 
active  armed  forces  number  over  5  million.  The 
ground  forces  of  NATO  nations  total  3.2  mil- 
lion, of  which  2.2  million  men  are  in  Europe, 
as  against  the  Soviet  ground  combat  forces' 
total  of  about  2  million  men,  and  a  Warsaw 
Pact  total  of  about  3  million.  Both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  U.S.  forces  of  course  include 
units  stationed  in  the  Far  East.  In  Central 
Europe,  NATO  has  more  men,  and  more  com- 
bat troops,  on  the  ground  than  does  the  bloc. 
It  has  more  men  on  the  ground  in  West  Ger- 
many than  the  bloc  does  in  East  Germany.  It 
has  more  and  better  tactical  aircraft,  and  these 
planes  on  the  average  can  carry  twice  the  pay- 
load  twice  as  far  as  the  Soviet  counterparts. 

Estimates  off  Soviet  Ground  Forces 

^  These  facts  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
familiar  picture  of  the  Russian  Army  as  in- 
comparably massive.  The  usual  index  cited  to 
support  that  picture  is  numbers  of  total  active 
divisions,  and  the  specific  number  familiar  from 
the  past  is  175  divisions  in  the  Soviet  Army. 

This  total,  if  true,  would  indeed  present  a 
paradox.  The  Soviet  ground  forces  are  reliably 
estimated  to  be  very  close  to  2  million  men,  com- 
pared to  about  1  million  for  the  U.S.  How  is  it 
that  the  Soviets  can  muster  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  active,  combat-ready,  fully  manned  divi- 
sions that  the  United  States  has  manned,  with 
only  twice  as  many  men  on  active  duty  ?  The 
answer  is  simply  that  they  do  not.  Recent  in- 
tensive investigation  has  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  active  Soviet  divisions  that  are  main- 
tained at  manning  levels  anywhere  close  to  com- 
bat readiness  is  less  than  half  of  the  160-175 
figure. 

What  remains  is  a  large  number,  but  even 
that  is  misleading.  For  one  thing,  U.S.  divi- 
sions have  about  twice  as  many  men  in  the  di- 
vision unit  and  its  immediate  combat-support- 
ing units  as  comparable  Soviet  divisions.  A 
U.S.  mechanized  division  has  far  more  per- 
sonnel in  maneuvering  units,  far  more  in 
armored  cavalry,  far  more  engineers,  far  more 
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signals,  far  more  light  armored  personnel  car- 
riers, and  far  more  aircraft  available  in  sup- 
port than  Soviet  divisions.  In  addition  to 
longer  staying  power,  much  of  the  U.S.  man- 
power and  equipment  margin  is  muscle  that 
would  make  itself  felt  on  D-Day.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  were  to  reorganize  along  Soviet 
lines,  we  could  display  far  greater  numbers  of 
divisions  comparable  to  those  of  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  combat-ready  force  remains  a 
formidable  one.  Moreover,  the  Russians  do 
have  a  powerful  mobilization  capability;  in 
particular,  they  have  a  large  number  of  lightly 
manned  or  cadre  divisions  to  be  filled  out  on 
mobilization.  Still,  this  reality  remains  strik- 
ingly different  from  our  accustomed  maps  of  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  such  aggregate 
comparisons  are  by  themselves  a  valid  index  to 
military  capabilities.  But  they  are  enough  to 
suggest  the  absurdity,  as  a  picture  of  the  pre- 
vailing military  strengths  on  which  new  efforts 
might  build,  of  David-and-Goliath  notions  bor- 
rowed from  1949. 

Xone  of  this  is  to  say  that  NATO  strength  on 
the  ground  in  Europe  is  adequate  to  turn  back 
without  nuclear  weapons  an  all-out  surprise 
nonnuclear  attack. 

But  that  is  not  in  any  case  the  contingency 
toward  which  the  recent  and  future  improve- 
ments in  the  mobility  and  capabilities  of  U.S. 
general-purpose  forces  are  primarily  oriented. 
Aggression  on  that  scale  would  mean  a  war 
about  the  future  of  Europe  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  future  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  the  face  of  threats  of  that  magnitude,  our 
nuclear  superiority  remains  highly  relevant  to 
deterrence.  The  Soviets  know  that  even  non- 
nuclear  aggression  at  that  high  end  of  the  spec- 
trum of  conflict  so  threatens  our  most  vital  in- 
terests that  we  and  our  allies  are  prepared  to 
make  whatever  response  may  be  required  to  de- 
feat it,  no  matter  how  terrible  the  consequences 
for  our  own  society. 

The  probability  that  the  Soviet  leaders  would 
choose  to  invoke  that  exchange  seems  to  me  very 
low  indeed.  They  know  well  what  even  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  must  recognize 
upon  further  reflection:  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  mean  destruction  of  everything  they  have 
built  up  for  themselves  during  the  last  50  years. 


Spectrum  of  Possible  Cases  of  Aggression 

If  we  were  to  consider  a  spectrum  of  the 
possible  cases  of  Communist  aggression,  then, 
ranging  from  harassment,  covert  aggression, 
and  indirect  challenge  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  the  massive  invasion  of  Western  Europe  or 
a  full-scale  nuclear  strike  against  the  West  at 
the  other  end,  it  is  clear  that  our  nuclear 
superiority  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
an  effective  deterrent  to  aggression  at  the  high 
end  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  equally  clear,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  at  the  very  low  end  of  the 
spectrum  a  nuclear  response  may  not  be  fully 
credible  and  that  nuclear  power  alone  cannot 
be  an  effective  deterrent  at  this  level  in  the 
future  any  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  fact  is  that  at  every  level  of  force  the 
alliance  in  general,  and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  particular,  have  greater  and  more  effective 
strength  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
we  have — and  with  reasonable  continued  effort 
we  can  have  whatever  strength  we  need.  I 
have  spoken  already  of  strategic  weapons, 
where  the  great  superiority  of  the  United  States 
is  the  superiority  also  of  the  alliance.  In  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  a  parallel  superiority 
exists — and  while  many  of  our  allies  share  with 
us  in  manning  the  systems  which  would  use 
these  tactical  warheads  in  the  hour  of  need,  it 
is  not  unfair  to  point  out  that,  even  more  than 
in  the  strategic  field,  the  tactical  nuclear 
strength  of  the  alliance  is  a  contribution  of  the 
United  States.  That  strength  has  been  in- 
creased, on  the  ground  in  Europe,  by  more  than 
60  percent  in  the  last  2  years.  Today  the 
thousands  of  U.S.  warheads  deployed  on  the 
Continent  for  the  immediate  defense  of  Europe 
have  a  combined  explosive  strength  more 
than  10,000  times  the  force  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  used  to  end  the  Second  War.  Tac- 
tical nuclear  strength  the  alliance  has  today, 
and  we  have  provided  it. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  allies  can  find  the 
detonation  of  such  weapons — and  their  inevi- 
table bilateral  exchange — an  easy  first  choice. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum,  therefore,  we 
also  need  strong  and  ready  conventional  forces. 
We  have  done  our  part  here,  and  we  continue 
to  believe  it  just — and  practicable — for  our 
partners  to  do  theirs. 
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The  most  difficult  questions  arise  over  the 
best  means  for  meeting  a  variety  of  dangerous 
intermediate  challenges  in  many  parts  of  the 
world:  those  which  threaten  the  possibility  of 
sizable  conflict  while  still  not  raising  the  imme- 
diate issue  of  the  national  survival  of  ourselves 
or  of  any  member  of  our  alliances.  Conflicts 
might  arise  out  of  Soviet  subversion  and  politi- 
cal aggression  backed  up  by  military  measures 
in  non-NATO  areas  in  Europe,  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  There  is  a  range 
of  challenges  that  could  arise  from  Communist 
China  and  its  satellites  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Most  dangerously,  approach- 
ing the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  limited  Soviet  pressures  on 
NATO  territory  itself,  along  the  vast  front 
running  from  Norway  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Both  the  flanks  and  the  center  contain  potential 
targets.  And  always,  of  course,  there  are  the 
contingencies  that  could  arise  in  relation  to 
Berlin. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  probable  any  of 
these  circumstances  might  be,  although  they 
must  be  regarded  as  more  likely  than  still  larger 
aggressions.  What  one  can  say  is  that  if  any 
of  these  more  likely  contingencies  should  arise, 
they  would  be  highly  dangerous.  Inaction,  or 
weak  action,  could  result  in  a  serious  setback, 
missed  opportunity,  or  even  disaster.  In  fact, 
if  either  a  nuclear  exchange  or  a  major  Soviet 
attack  should  occur,  it  would  most  likely  arise 
from  a  conflict  on  a  lesser  scale  which  Western 
capabilities  had  failed  to  deter  and  which  an 
inadequate  Western  response  had  failed  to  curb 
in  time. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  expansionist  im- 
pulse of  the  Communist  bloc  is  clear,  but  equally 
clear  is  its  desire  to  avoid  direct  confrontation 
with  the  military  forces  of  the  free  world.  In 
Greece,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Cuba,  Communists 
have  probed  for  military  and  political  weak- 
ness; but  when  they  have  encountered 
resistance,  they  have  held  back.  Not  only 
Communist  doctrine  has  counseled  this  cau- 
tion, but  respect  for  the  danger  that  any  siz- 
able, overt  conflict  would  lead  to  nuclear  war. 
It  would  follow  that  no  deterrent  would  be 
more  effective  against  these  lesser  and  interme- 
diate  levels  of  challenge  than  the  assurance 
that  such  moves  would  certainly  meet  prompt, 


effective  military  response  by  the  West.  That 
response  could  confront  the  Soviets  with  frus- 
tration of  their  purposes  unless  they  chose 
themselves  to  escalate  the  conflict  to  a  nuclear 
exchange  or  to  levels  that  made  nuclear  war 
highly  probable— a  choice  they  are  unlikely  to 
make  in  the  face  of  our  destructive  power. 

The  basis  for  that  particular  assurance  can- 
not be  systems  in  development,  or  weapons  in 
storage  depots,  or  reserves  that  must  be  mobi- 
lized, trained,  and  equipped,  or  troops  without 
transport.  We  need  the  right  combination  of 
forward  deployment  and  highly  mobile  combat- 
ready  ground,  sea,  and  air  units,  capable  of 
prompt  and  effective  commitment  to  actual  com- 
bat, in  short,  the  sort  of  capability  we  are 
increasingly  building  in  our  forces. 

A  "Lean  and  Fit"  Military  Establishment 

This  capability  requires  of  us — as  of  our 
allies — a  military  establishment  that  is,  in  the 
President's  words,  lean  and  fit.    We  must  stop 
and  ask  ourselves,  before  deciding  whether  to 
add  a  new  and  complex  weapon  system  to  our 
inventory,  whether  it  is  really  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  do  the  job  under  the  rigorous 
conditions    of    combat.    We    must     examine 
constantly  the  possibilities  for  combining  func- 
tions, particularly  in  weapons  that  could  be 
used   by   two   or  more   services.     Given  this 
tough-minded  sense  of  reality  about  the  require- 
ments of  combat  readiness,  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  not  only  to  maintain  but 
to  expand  this  increased  strength  without  over- 
all increases  in  our  defense  budget.     As  our 
national  productivity  and  our  gross  national 
product  expand,  the  defense  budget  therefore 
need  not  keep  pace.    Indeed,  it  appears  likely 
that  measured  in  relative — and  perhaps  even 
absolute — terms,  the  defense  budget  will  level 
off  and  perhaps  decline  a  little.    At  the  same 
time,  we  are  continuing  the  essential  effort  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  defense  spending  on  our 
balance     of     payments.     We     have     already 
brought  this  figure  down  from  $2.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1961  to  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  we  shall  continue  to  reduce  it,  with- 
out reducing  the  combat  ground  forces  deployed 
in  Europe  and  while  strengthening  our  overall 
combat  effectiveness. 
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And  it  must  be  our  policy  to  continue  to 
strengthen  our  combat  effectiveness.  I  do  not 
regard  the  present  Communist  leaders  as  wholly 
reckless  in  action.  But  recent  experience,  in 
Cuba  and,  on  a  lesser  scale,  in  Berlin,  has  not 
persuaded  me  that  I  can  predict  with  confidence 
the  sorts  of  challenges  that  Communist  leaders 
will  come  to  think  prudent  and  profitable.  If 
they  were  again  to  miscalculate  as  dangerously 
as  they  did  a  year  ago,  it  would  be  essential 
to  confront  them,  wherever  that  might  be,  with 
the  full  consequences  of  their  action :  the  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  immediate,  appropriate,  and 
fully  effective  military  action. 

All  of  our  strengths,  including  our  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  forces,  contributed  last 
year,  and  they  would  contribute  in  similar  fu- 
ture situations,  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  re- 
sponse, by  providing  a  basis  for  assurance  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  dangerously  escalate  or 
shift  the  locale  of  the  conflict.  But  above  all, 
in  order  to  fashion  that  response  and  to  promise 


the  Soviets  local  defeat  in  case  of  actual  ground 
conflict,  we  had  to  use  every  element  of  the 
improvements  in  combat  readiness  and  mobility 
that  had  been  building  over  the  preceding  year 
and  a  half,  including  combat  divisions,  air 
transport,  and  tactical  air.  And  the  last  in- 
gredient was  also  there:  the  will  to  use  those 
forces  against  Soviet  troops  and  equipment. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  obsolete 
images  into  believing  that  our  nuclear  strength, 
great  as  it  is,  solves  all  of  our  problems  of 
national  security,  or  that  we  lack  the  strength 
to  meet  those  problems  that  it  does  not  solve. 
In  the  contingencies  that  really  threaten— the 
sort  that  have  occurred  and  will  occur  again — 
we  and  our  allies  need  no  longer  choose  to  live 
with  the  sense  or  the  reality  of  inferiority  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  relevant,  effective  force.  Let 
us  be  fully  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  our  mili- 
tary resources  and  the  freedom  they  can  give 
us  to  pursue  the  peaceful  objectives  of  the  free 
world  without  fear  of  military  aggression. 


United  States  Tasks  on  the  World  Scene 


by  W.  W.  Rostow 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  '■ 


I  should  like  to  consider  with  you  today 
where  we  stand  in  the  cold  war  and  what  the 
tgenda  for  Americans  is  like  in  dealing  with  a 
complex  and  still  highly  dangerous  situation  on 
:he  world  scene. 

It  is  more  than  17  years  now  since,  in  a  speech 
)f  February  1946,  Stalin  made  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  intended  in  the  postwar 
world  not  to  make  peace  but  to  struggle  actively 
for  world  power.  Thus  we  as  a  nation  have 
been  at  the  business  of  cold  war  for  almost  a 
generation. 

What  has  it  been  like?    What  shape  can  we 

"Address  made  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  20  (press  release  594 
lated  Nov.  19). 


perceive,  looking  back  from  the  autumn  of  1963, 
in  this  tangled  story  of  struggle  which  has  ab- 
sorbed so  much  of  our  resources,  talents,  and 
energy  and  is  likely  to  do  so  over  the  foreseeable 
future? 

Stalin's  Thrusts  in  the  West  and  East 

Broadly  speaking,  what  we  have  experienced 
are  two  major  Communist  offensives.  The  first 
was  Stalin's.  Beginning  in  1946  he  launched 
major  thrusts:  first  in  the  West,  then  in  the 
East. 

In  the  West,  Stalin,  although  set  back  in 
Iran,  increased  Soviet  pressure  against  Turkey 
by  diplomacy  and  threat  during  the  summer  of 
1946;    in    Greece,   by   supporting   substantial 
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guerrilla  warfare ;  and  in  Italy  and  France,  by 
vigorous  Communist  Party  efforts  to  gain  par- 
liamentary power.  In  1947  he  accelerated  the 
movement  toward  total  control  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, symbolized  by  the  creation  of  the  Comin- 
form  in  September  1947.  He  succeeded  in 
Prague  (in  the  coup  of  February  1948)  but 
failed  in  Belgrade,  where  Tito's  defection  was 
announced  in  June  1948. 

But  from  early  1947  the  Western  counter- 
attack began  with  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the 
Marshall  Plan.  The  election  in  April  1948 
saved  Italy,  and  the  Communist  effort  in  Greece 
fell  apart  in  the  face  of  the  Greek  effort  and 
Communist  schisms.  France  found  a  group 
of  center  parties  capable  of  governing,  if  un- 
certainly, and  containing  the  domestic  Com- 
munist menace. 

Germany  drifted,  from  the  spring  of  1946, 
toward  a  split;  and  the  resulting  deadlock  in 
the  Allied  Control  Council  was  dramatized  by 
the  Soviet  walkout  of  March  20,  1948,  which  set 
the  stage  for  the  full  blockade  on  the  ground  3 
months  later.  The  success  of  the  airlift  ended, 
in  effect,  Stalin's  main  thrust  to  the  West.  The 
process  set  in  motion  by  his  offensive,  however, 
yielded  not  merely  the  Marshall  Plan  but  the 
Brussels  Pact  (September  1948),  NATO 
(March  1949),  and  the  creation  (May  1949)  of 
the  Federal  Bepublic  of  Germany,  with  its 
close  ties  to  West  Berlin. 

As  this  duel  in  the  West  proceeded,  Stalin 
launched  an  offensive  in  the  East  which  can  be 
roughly  dated  from  the  injunction  of  [Andrei] 
Zhdanov  to  the  Communist  parties  in  Asia,  at 
the  founding  meeting  of  the  Cominf orm  in  Sep- 
tember 1947,  to  shift  from  politics  to  insurrec- 
tion. Open  guerrilla  warfare  began  in  Indo- 
china as  early  as  November  1946;  in  Burma  in 
April  1948;  in  Malaya  in  June;  and  in  Indo- 
nesia and  the  Philippines  in  the  autumn.  The 
Indian  and  Japanese  Communist  parties,  with 
less  scope  for  guerrilla  action,  nevertheless 
sharply  increased  their  militancy  in  1948.  As 
the  Communist  victory  was  won  in  China  in 
November  1949,  Mao's  political-military  strat- 
egy was  openly  commended  by  the  Cominf  orm 
to  the  Communist  parties  in  those  areas  where 
guerrilla  operations  were  under  way.  The 
meeting  of  Sin] in  and  Mao  early  in  1950  un- 
doubtedly confirmed  the  ambitious  Asian  strat- 


egy and  planned  its  climax  in  the  form  of  the 
North  Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea,  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  June  1950. 

The  American  and  United  Nations  response 
to  the  invasion  of  South  Korea,  the  landings 
at  Inchon,  the  march  to  the  Yalu,  the  Chinese 
Communist  entrance  into  the  war,  and  the  suc- 
cessful United  Nations  defense  against  massive 
Chinese  assault  in  April-May  1951  at  the  38th 
parallel  brought  this  phase  of  military  and 
quasi-military  Communist  effort  throughout 
Asia  to  a  gradual  end.  Neither  Moscow  nor 
Peiping  was  willing  to  undertake  all-out  war 
or  even  to  accept  the  cost  of  a  continued  Korean 
offensive.  And  elsewhere  the  bright  Commu- 
nist hopes  of  1946-47  had  dimmed.  Nowhere 
in  Asia  was  Mao's  success  repeated.  Indonesia, 
Burma,  and  the  Philippines  largely  overcame 
their  guerrillas.  At  great  cost  to  Britain,  the 
Malayan  guerrillas  were  contained  and  driven 
back.  Only  in  Indochina  did  local  conditions 
favor  real  Communist  momentum ;  but  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  finally  forced  to  settle  for  half  a  vic- 
tory (Geneva  1954)  in  the  wake  of  Stalin's 
death  and  in  the  shadow  of  possible  United 
States  intervention. 

Situation  in  Summer  of  1951 

Where  were  we,  then,  when  the  truce  ne- 
gotiations on  Korea  began  in  the  summer  of 
1951?  Stalin  had  consolidated  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; Mao,  China.  But  the  global  balance  of 
power  still  lay — even  if  precariously — with  the 
free  world.  And  the  West,  led  by  the  United 
States,  had  answered  three  basic  questions 
which  underlay  the  hopes  of  Communist  plan- 
ners. First,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  commitment  to  Europe  had  sur- 
vived the  war.  We  had  not  repeated  our  tragic 
return  to  isolation  which  followed  victory  in 
1918.  Second,  it  was  demonstrated  that  West- 
ern Europe  had  emerged  from  the  Second 
World  War  with  the  capacity  to  find  again  its 
economic,  social,  and  political  vigor  and,  with 
American  aid,  to  fend  off  the  Communist 
thrusts  against  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
Italy,  France,  and,  climactically,  against  Ber- 
lin. Third,  it  was  demonstrated  in  Korea  that 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  as  a  whole 
had  the  will  and  capacity  to  deal  with  an  ag- 
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gressive  thrust  with  conventional  forces  across 
the  truce  lines  of  the  cold  war. 

Post-Sputnik  Communist  Offensive 

After  an  interval  of  relative  quiet  in  the  cold 
war— roughly  between  the  summer  of  1951  and 
the  launching  of  Sputnik  in  October  1957 — the 
second  great  Communist  offensive  was  launched. 
This  was  Khrushchev's  bid  decisively  to  shift 
the  balance  of  world  power  against  the  West. 

It  is  worth  asking  why  the  negotiations  look- 
ing toward  peace,  undertaken  in  the  1950's,  and 
the  mood  of  detente  created,  for  example,  by 
the  summit  conference  of  1955  were  broken.  In 
retrospect  I  think  the  answer  is  clear.  Two 
major  new  factors  had  emerged  on  the  world 
scene  and  Soviet  policymakers  evidently  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  be  turned  to 
major  advantage.  It  was  on  these  two  new 
factors  that  Khrushchev's  offensive  was  built. 

First  there  was  the  emergence  in  the  1950's 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  and  the  possibility 
of  their  delivery  over  long  distances  by  rock- 
ets. For  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union  was 
put  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  Western  Europe  and  the  impo- 
sition of  massive  direct  damage  on  the  United 
States.  Contemplating  these  instruments, 
Moscow  evidently  judged  it  possible,  in  their 
shadow,  to  force  the  West  to  make  limited  dip- 
lomatic concessions  at  decisive  points.  The 
theme  of  nuclear  blackmail  first  emerged  in 
Soviet  policy  in  1956,  most  notably  during  the 
Suez  crisis. 

The  second  great  new  factor  on  the  world 
scene,  which  evidently  inflamed  Soviet  hopes, 
was  the  marked  acceleration  in  the  revolutions 
of  nationalism  and  modernization  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Moscow  came  to  believe 
that  it  had  deeply  rooted  advantages  in  seek- 
ing to  expand  Communist  power  and  influence 
in  these  regions,  at  the  expense  of  the  West,  by 
orchestrating  flexibly  the  devices  of  subver- 
sion and  guerrilla  warfare;  trade  and  aid; 
appeal  to  anticolonialism  and  nationalist  senti- 
ments; and  by  the  claim  that  communism  was 
not  merely  the  fast-closing  rival  of  the  United 
States  but  the  possessor  of  a  method  for  the 
more  efficient — even  if  ruthless — modernization 
of  an  underdeveloped  region.     The  1955  arms 


deal  with  Egypt  and  the  agreement  to  build 
the  Aswan  Dam  represented  the  first  major 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

But  it  was  only  after  the  launching  of  Sput- 
nik in  October  1957  that  the  second  great  Com- 
munist offensive  of  the  postwar  years  was  fully 
launched.  It  was  in  1958  that  Moscow  laid 
down  its  ultimatum  on  Berlin.  It  was  in  1958 
that  the  Communist  Party  in  Hanoi  announced 
it  would  undertake  a  guerrilla  war  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  Soon  afterward,  the  Pathet  Lao, 
with  the  active  help  of  Communist  North  Viet- 
Nam,  resumed  their  effort  to  take  over  Laos.  It 
was  in  these  first  post-Sputnik  years  that  the 
Soviets  sought  to  exploit  the  potentialities  for 
acquiring  in  the  Congo  a  Communist  base  for 
operations  in  central  Africa;  it  was  then  they 
invested  a  billion  dollars  in  military  aid  in  an 
effort  to  induce  friction,  if  not  war,  between 
Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  over  West  New 
Guinea  and  also  to  strengthen  Soviet  influence 
and  the  Communist  position  in  Indonesia,  It 
was  also,  perhaps  fortuitously,  at  the  end  of 
1958  that  Castro  took  over  in  Cuba. 

At  two  points  the  forward  momentum  of  the 
post-Sputnik  Communist  thrust  was  slowed 
down  by  major  and  successful  United  States 
actions :  in  the  Lebanon-Jordan  and  Quemoy- 
Matsu  crises  of  1958.  But,  as  of  January  1961, 
Khrushchev's  offensive  had  considerable  mo- 
mentum in  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Situations  Affecting  Future  Soviet  Policy 

The  first  charge  on  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  1961 — somewhat  like  the  challenge  faced 
by  the  Truman  administration  early  in  1947 — 
was  to  turn  back  this  Communist  offensive  by 
demonstrating  that  the  two  hypotheses  on 
which  it  was  built  were  not  viable.  Roughly 
speaking,  between  May  1961,  when  a  precarious 
cease-fire  in  Laos  was  arranged,  and  the  October 
1962  missile  crisis  in  Cuba,  the  task  was  sub- 
stantially accomplished. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  posed  by 
Soviet  policy — our  possible  vulnerability  to 
nuclear  blackmail — was  given  by  the  whole 
course  of  the  Berlin  affair  in  1961-62,  includ- 
ing especially  the  President's  July  1961  speech 2 


1  For  text,  see  Bttlletin  of  Aug.  14,  1961,  p.  267. 
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and  the  subsequent  military  buildup.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  effort  in  February- 
March  1962  3  to  crack  the  unity  of  the  Western 
alliance  by  intruding  into  the  Berlin  air  corri- 
dors, Moscow  apparently  judged  the  Berlin 
position  of  the  West  too  difficult  to  undermine 
directly.  The  Cuban  missile  gambit  was  then 
mounted,  and  its  denouement  brought  to  an  end, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  notion  that  vital 
interests  of  the  free  world  would  be  surren- 
dered under  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question — concern- 
ing the  ability  of  the  West  to  avoid  Communist 
takeover  in  the  underdeveloped  areas — had  to 
be  given  at  many  points  by  many  devices:  in 
Laos,  by  an  evident  determination  to  frustrate  a 
Communist  takeover;  in  Viet-Nam,  by  the 
mounting  from  December  1961  of  a  massively 
enlarged  counterinsurgency  program ;  in  Indo- 
nesia, by  the  successful  negotiation  over  West 
New  Guinea  by  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesian 
Governments;  in  Africa,  by  the  whole  cast  of 
our  approach  to  the  new  African  nations,  in 
particular  our  support  for  the  United  Nations 
effort  in  the  Congo;  in  Latin  America,  by  the 
isolation  of  Communist  Cuba,  combined  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

By  the  end  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  the 
autumn  of  1962,  the  momentum  had  drained 
out  of  Khrushchev's  post-Sputnik  offensive, 
despite  the  unresolved  crises  in  Cuba  and  South- 
east Asia. 

In  the  course  of  this  sequence  situations 
emerged  which  were  bound  to  affect  the  future 
of  Soviet  policy : 

First,  Western  Europe  continued  to  display  an 
astonishing  economic  momentum  not  matched 
since  1914,  and  it  moved  toward  great-power 
status,  with  a  strong  likelihood  of  expansion, 
in  one  form  or  another,  of  its  nuclear  role. 
Moscow  cannot  count  on  Western  Europe 
remaining  indefinitely  a  hostage  to  Soviet 
MRBM's  [medium-range  ballistic  missiles] 
without  actively  participating  in  the  task  of 
deterring  those  MRBM's. 
Second,  quite  aside  from  the  efforts  of  the 

*  For  text  of  a  U.S.  memorandum  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb.  15,  1962, 
see  ibid.,  Mar.  5, 1962,  p.  370. 


United  States  to  deal  with  the  major  dimensions 
of  the  Communist  thrust  into  underdeveloped 
areas,  those  nations  and  peoples  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  defend  their  independence  with 
increasing  skill  and  determination  and  with  an 
increased  understanding  of  Communist  objec- 
tives and  methods.  The  overall  trend  of  recent 
events  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  while  still  marked  by  dangerous 
instability  capable  of  Communist  exploitation, 
made  the  notion  of  Moscow  control  over  those 
areas  an  increasingly  unrealistic  prospect,  al- 
though this  difficult  conclusion  has  evidently 
not  been  fully  absorbed  in  the  policies  of  Mos- 
cow, let  alone  Peiping,  Hanoi,  and  Habana. 

Third,  within  the  Communist  bloc  the  asser- 
tion of  nationalist  impulses — notably  in  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  but  elsewhere  as  well — 
shattered  the  intellectual  unity  and  organiza- 
tional discipline  of  the  international  Communist 
movement.  The  process  also  yielded  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Chinese  Communists  might 
emerge  with  some  kind  of  independent  nuclear 
capability  within  a  time  span  relevant  to 
current  planning. 

Fourth,  quite  aside  from  the  chronic  inability 
of  Communist  nations  to  grow  food  efficiently, 
a  marked  industrial  deceleration  began  to  take 
hold  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  as 
the  heavy-industry  sectors  on  which  postwar 
momentum  was  built  ran  their  inevitable  course. 
In  1962  the  countries  of  NATO  had  an  average 
growth  rate  of  4.8  percent  of  GNP ;  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  leaving  wallowing  Communist 
China  aside,  of  3.6  percent.  The  effect  of  this 
deceleration,  which  has  brought  the  overall 
Soviet  growth  rate  down  in  recent  years  from 
something  like  7  percent  to,  perhaps,  4  percent 
or  less,  is  to  reduce  the  annual  increment  of 
Soviet  resources  available  for  allocation  to  mili- 
tary, foreign  policy,  and  domestic  purposes,  al- 
though the  declining  industrial  growth  rate  is 
still  quite  high. 

Finally,  while  Moscow's  post-Sputnik  offen- 
sive was  being  conducted  with  great  eclat  and 
considerable  acceptance  of  risk,  longrun  trends 
operating  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  tended 
to  liberalize  somewhat  those  societies,  as  well  as 
to  strengthen  nationalist  strands  within  them 
and  the  popular  will  for  peace. 
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"This  Period  of  Pause" 

How  then  shall  we  describe  the  period 
through  which  we  are  now  passing? 

So  far  as  the  detente  is  concerned,  Khru- 
shchev has  explicitly  set  narrow  limits.  He  has 
said  that  he  will  not  contemplate  a  German 
settlement  which  does  not  recognize  the  leeriti- 
maey  of  the  Ulbricht  government ;  he  has  said 
he  will  contemplate  German  unity  only  under 
communism ;  he  has  said  that  he  will  not  accept 
effective  international  inspection  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  thus  narrowly  limiting  the  range  of  arms 
control  measures;  he  has  said  there  shall  be  no 
ideological  coexistence,  and  Soviet  actions  on 
the  world  scene  indicate  that  this  means  that  he 
will  continue  to  use  Communist  parties  abroad 
to  exploit  every  weakness  and  division  in  the 
free  world  for  Soviet  and  Communist  advan- 
tage. 

In  the  atmospheric  test  ban  *  and  in  the  "hot 
line"'  agreement 6  he  has  indicated  some  aware- 
ness that  he  shares  with  the  United  States  an 
interest  in  checking  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  in  avoiding  a  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  Moreover,  he  has  shown  in- 
terest in  expanding  trade  with  the  world  out- 
side the  Communist  bloc. 

This  is,  then,  at  the  moment  a  very  narrow 
terrain  of  common  understanding  and  common 
action.  In  fact,  the  most  fundamental  thing  to 
be  said  about  this  period  of  pause  is  that  the 
ambitious  post-Sputnik  offensive  has  been 
brought — for  a  time  at  least — to  a  halt  and  that 
both  at  home  and  abroad  the  Kremlin  faces 
extremely  serious  problems,  as  well  as  the  need 
to  devise  a  fresh  strategy. 

What  implications  does  this  have  for  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  West? 
What  should  be  our  objectives  in  this  period  of 
pause  which  has  been  earned  substantially  by 
the  strength,  resoluteness,  and  the  unity  of  the 
free  world? 

First,  let  me  put  the  answer  negatively.  The 
greatest  danger  we  face  is  that  we  and  our 
allies  take  the  occasion  of  this  pause  to  let  down 
our  strength  or  dilute  our  will  to  grapple  with 
the  many  dangerous  situations  we  still  confront 
on  the  world  scene.    As  the  men  in  the  Krem- 


'  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  239. 
'  For  text,  see  Hid.,  July  8, 1963,  p.  50. 


lin  look  about  them,  their  best  hope  must  be 
that  the  United  States  and  the  West  may  prove 
incapable  of  staying  the  course:  that  out  of  a 
false  sense  that  the  cold  war  is  coming  to  an 
end,  that  out  of  boredom  or  domestic  pre- 
occupations or  a  desire  to  get  on  with  purely 
national  objectives  on  the  world  scene,  we  will 
open  up  new  opportunities  for  the  Communists 
to  advance. 

Thus  the  five  basic  questions  which  we  as  a 
nation  and  a  community  of  free  men  have  had  to 
answer  in  the  course  of  Stalin's  and  Khru- 
shchev's offensives  since  1946  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  again  and  again.  That  is,  the 
United  States  commitment  to  the  security  of  the 
Western  World  must  remain  firm ;  Western  Eu- 
rope must  continue  to  demonstrate  its  economic, 
social,  and  political  viability;  the  whole  of  the 
West  must  be  prepared  to  deal  effectively  with 
any  Communist  thrust  across  the  frontiers  of 
the  cold  war;  we  must  continue  the  still  incom- 
plete demonstration  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  that,  with  our  help,  these  peoples  and 
governments  can  maintain  their  independence 
and  move  on  to  build  and  shape  modern  soci- 
eties in  conformity  with  ther  own  traditions, 
cultures,  and  ambitions ;  and,  above  all,  the  West 
must  continue  so  to  equip  itself  and  so  to  behave 
as  to  make  nuclear  blackmail  a  counterproduc- 
tive diplomatic  or  military  technique. 

Having  tested  us  hard  since  1946,  in  many 
dimensions,  there  may  be  some  reluctance  in 
Moscow  to  return  to  methods  which  were  not 
successful;  but  communism  is  not  a  self-con- 
taining phenomenon.  We  can  be  sure  that  any 
perceived  weakness  within  the  free  world  will 
be  exploited  if  Moscow  judges  that  it  commands 
the  capacity  to  exploit  it  without  excessive  cost 
and  risk.  We  must  minimize  the  number  of 
openings  available  to  the  Communists,  and  we 
must  make  sure  that  the  cost  and  risk  of  their 
attempted  exploitation  remain  prohibitively 
high. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  certain  things  follow : 

First,  there  must  be  no  letdown  in  our  military 
capacity  to  bring  force  effectively  to  bear.  This 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  military  budgets  but 
the  question  of  maintaining  overseas  our  own 
forces  and  those  of  our  allies  required  to  make 
the  use  of  force  unattractive  to  the  Communists 
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on  the  spot — whether  it  be  nuclear  weapons  or 
slogging  infantrymen. 

Second,  as  Khrushchev  made  clear  on  the 
occasion  of  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
munist revolution  on  November  7,  and  as  the 
Communists  in  Peiping,  Hanoi,  and  Habana 
make  clear  every  day,  the  struggle  to  advance 
communism  by  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare 
has  by  no  means  been  abandoned.  Although 
our  own  capacity  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
attack  from  within  has  increased  and  the  ability 
and  will  of  the  governments  and  peoples  in  the 
developing  nations  to  defend  their  independence 
have  been  widely  demonstrated,  the  Commu- 
nists have  not  wholly  lost  hope  in  what  they  call 
wars  of  national  liberation.  This  is  ultimately 
the  issue  at  stake  in  South  Viet- Nam,  where  a 
war  against  South  Vietnamese  independence  is 
being  conducted  day  by  day,  directed  from 
North  Viet-Nam,  with  the  backing  of  both 
Moscow  and  Peiping. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that,  frustrated  in  Eu- 
rope, we  shall  see  a  renewed  and  heightened 
effort  by  the  Communists  in  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  over  coming 
months  and  years,  despite  some  Communist  set- 
backs in  recent  years. 

Importance  of  Foreign  Aid 

Third,  it  follows  directly  from  this  fact  that 
we  must  maintain  our  own  foreign  aid  program 
and  continue  to  urge  our  allies  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  to  expand  theirs.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  likely  to  encourage  Commu- 
nists all  over  the  world  than  a  letdown  in  the 
American  foreign  aid  effort.  Our  foreign  aid 
program  is  a  critically  important  instrument  for 
helping  maintain  the  independence  of  the  de- 
veloping nations.  In  the  short  run  the  military 
aid  increases  their  capacity  for  defense;  in  the 
longer  run  the  buildup  of  their  economies,  ac- 
companied by  measures  that  insure  social  prog- 
ress, is  an  essential  foundation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  independence. 

The  struggle  to  help  the  developing  nations 
through  the  historic  transition  from  traditional 
or  colonial  ways  of  life  to  the  attainment  of 
stable,  modern  societies  is  a  long,  difficult  strug- 
gle. The  Communists  perceive  in  this  revolu- 
tionary transition  openings  to  intrude,  upset, 


and  take  over  these  societies.  They  have  never 
been  more  alert  or  eager  to  move  in  than  thejjj 
are  right  now.  They  remain  the  scavengers  of 
the  process  of  modernization — as  they  have  been 
since  Lenin  formed  the  first  modern  Comma* 
nist  Party  in  Russia,  itself  then  in  the  midst  of 
modernization. 

Foreign  aid,  in  all  its  various  dimensions,  is 
one  of  the  few  effective  instruments  we  have  to 
help  see  these  countries  through.  I  have 
worked  on  foreign  aid  problems  inside  and  out- 
side of  government  for  more  than  a  decade. 
The  justification  for  foreign  aid  in  the  United 
States  interest  has  never  been  sounder  than  it 
is  today.  The  objective  case  for  a  reduction 
in  foreign  aid  has  never  been  weaker. 

I  can  understand  why  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress might,  in  one  part  of  their  minds,  find 
foreign  aid  a  burden.  It  is  easier  not  to  vote 
money  for  expenditure  abroad  than  to  vote  it- 
even  though  foreign  aid  money,  in  the  end,  is 
spent  almost  wholly  in  the  United  States.  I 
can  understand  why  they  should  look  about  for 
a  way  to  shift  or  reduce  the  burden — even 
though  that  burden  has  been  declining  in  terms 
of  our  national  income  and  is  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  what  we  spend  on  national  defense. 
I  can  understand  the  political  difficulty  with 
a  program  which  has  no  organized  constituency 
behind  it  in  the  United  States. 

But  history  would  neither  understand  nor 
forgive  us  if,  at  a  critical  moment  in  a  great 
and  mortal  struggle,  we  deny  ourselves  one  of 
the  few  proven  weapons  available  in  the  battle 
for  the  independence  of  nations  and  human 
freedom. 

The  impulse  in  the  Congress  radically  to  cut 
foreign  aid  is  as  serious  and  dangerous  to  the 
national  interest  as  was  the  impulse  in  1945 
and  1946  to  bring  our  troops  home  and  to  dis- 
mantle our  Armed  Forces.  We  disarmed  uni- 
laterally and  convinced  Stalin  that  even  a  dev- 
astated and  war-torn  Russia  could  realistically 
seek  to  achieve  a  decisive  shift  in  the  global 
balance  of  power  and,  in  time,  world  domina- 
tion. To  reduce  foreign  aid  at  this  time  is  a 
form  of  unilateral  disarmament. 

In  one  sense  the  matter  is  even  more  serious. 
Thus  far  in  the  cold  war  the  main  body  of 
Communist  and  United  States  military  power 
has  not  engaged.     Our  military  strength  and 
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that  of  our  allies  have  proved  an  effective  deter- 
rent, excepting  the  attack  in  South  Korea  and 
various  Communist  adventures  in  guerrilla 
warfare.  But  the  nonmilitary  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  the  developing  nations  is  an 
active  war,  going  forward  every  day.  Foreign 
aid  is  by  no  means  our  only  instrument  in  the 
struggle;  and  dollars  alone  cannot  win  it.  But 
every  dollar  available  for  foreign  aid  is  useful 
and  will  be  brought  to  bear.  For  every  dollar 
withdrawn  from  foreign  aid,  this  nation  will 
pay  a  disproportionate  price  in  the  form  of 
a  reduced  ability  to  deal  with  a  world  caught 
up  in  revolutionary  changes  which  Communists 
seek  to  capture. 

In  laying  out  our  missile  programs  we  prop- 
erly insure  that  Communist  targets  are  covered 
and  deterrence  will  be  effective  by  a  safe  margin. 
There  are  no  such  safe  margins  now  built  into 
our  programs  of  military  or  economic  aid.  A 
reduction  in  foreign  aid  will  simply  reduce 
effective  United  States  power  and  influence  on 
the  world  scene. 

As  Secretary  Rusk  said  the  other  day,  ".  .  . 
this  is  no  time  to  quit."  6  This  is  a  time  pa- 
tiently and  stubbornly  to  stay  the  course — and 
to  do  so  with  an  underlying  confidence  that, 
in  alining  ourselves  actively  with  the  cause  of 
national  independence  and  human  freedom,  we 
are  alined  with  the  forces  of  history  that  will 
prevail.  But  there  is  nothing  inevitable  about 
history  unless  it  is  backed  by  determined  men. 
And  right  now  there  is  no  substitute  in  the 
free  world  for  the  resources  and  commitment  to 
this  cause  of  the  American  people. 

We  must  persist  patiently  and  stubbornly 
not  merely  with  our  part  in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  developing 
nations  but  also  in  building  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  world  an  effective  partnership 
among  the  more  advanced  nations — notably  in 
Western  Europe,  although  Japan,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  nations  have 
an  expanded  role  to  play  in  this  partnership. 

Having  fully  recovered  from  the  war  and 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  decade  of  development, 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  reassessing 
what  their  role  should  be  on  the  world  scene. 


They  feel — and  they  feel  properly— that  they 
should  take  a  greater  hand  in  the  life-and-death 
issues,  both  of  defense  and  of  construction,  on 
which  their  fate  as  well  as  our  own  depends. 
What  is  at  stake — as  they  move  from  depend- 
ence toward  a  role  of  increased  responsibility — 
is  how  Europe  should  be  organized  and  what 
their  future  relations  to  the  United  States  and 
to  each  other  shall  be. 

It  is  natural  that  this  transition  should  in- 
volve debate  and  differences  of  opinion.  It  is 
the  biggest  piece  of  international  architecture 
ever  undertaken  at  a  time  of  peace.  But  the 
underlying  fact  is  that,  as  these  debates  go  for- 
ward— capturing  the  headlines — the  ability  and 
the  will  of  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  work  together  is  improving  in  one 
field  after  another :  in  alining  concepts  of  mili- 
tary strategy,  in  the  coordination  of  foreign  aid, 
in  monetary  matters,  in  trade,  and  in  the  field 
of  political  consultation.  There  will  certainly 
be  difficulties  and  differences  of  view.  But  if 
we  are  patient  and  capable  of  staying  the  course 
— in  this  field  of  policy  as  elsewhere — there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  what  will  emerge 
is  an  effective  expression  of  a  profound  under- 
lying common  interest:  In  the  end  we  of  the 
Atlantic  community  are  the  principal  guardians 
of  the  great  heritage  of  Western  civilization; 
and  in  a  world  of  modern  weapons  and  com- 
munications, in  the  face  of  the  phenomenon  of 
communism,  in  the  face  of  the  great  revolution- 
ary forces  sweeping  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America,  we  can  only  insure  a 
world  in  which  that  heritage  can  survive  and 
prosper  if  we  work  together. 

The  Prospects  for  Peace 

I  have  tried  to  describe  the  sequence  of  the 
cold  war  in  terms  of  two  great  offensives :  Sta- 
lin's of  1946-51  and  Khrushchev's  of  1957-62. 
There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this  se- 
quence. In  the  immediate  postwar  days,  in  the 
mid-1950's,  and  at  present  there  have  been  seri- 
ous and  sustained  efforts  to  see  whether  negotia- 
tion could  move  us  toward  a  more  peaceful  and 
stable  world.  As  I  said  in  a  recent  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs,1  we  are  engaged  in  what  might 


6  For  Secretary  Rusk's  news  conference  of  Nov.  8, 
see  ibid.,  Nov.  25, 1963,  p.  810. 


7W.  W.  Rostow,  "The  Third  Round,"  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, vol.  42,  No.  1,  October  1963,  p .  1. 
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be  called  the  third  round  of  such  negotiation. 

The  key  issues  are  precisely  those  to  which 
Khrushchev  has  referred  in  setting  the  limits 
to  the  present  detente:  the  problems  of  self- 
determination  and  security  in  Central  Europe, 
the  problems  of  inspection  and  arms  control, 
and  the  commitment  of  the  Communists  to  seek 
to  advance  their  cause  by  techniques  of  subver- 
sion and  guerrilla  warfare,  not  only  in  the  de- 
veloping areas  but  elsewhere  as  well. 

On  the  basis  of  statements  and  policies  emerg- 
ing from  Moscow,  there  is  no  reason  at  the 
moment  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great 
final  settlements  of  these  fundamental  issues. 
If  we  are  to  move  toward  a  more  peaceful  world, 
it  will  be,  as  nearly  as  we  can  perceive,  by  an 
historical  process  and  not  by  some  clear-cut 
event.  "We  see  no  signs  that  peace  will  sudden- 
ly break  out  and  the  cold  war  come  to  an  end. 
"What,  then,  are  our  prospects  in  such  an  his- 
torical process?  What  right  have  we  to  hope 
that,  if  we  can  stay  the  course,  history  will  move 
toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  dangerous 
issues  which  have  wracked  the  planet  for  a  gen- 
eration and  are  still  outstanding? 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  communism 
has  moved  forward  when  the  U.S.  and  the  "West 
appeared  weak  or  vulnerable ;  and  we  have  seen 
relatively  stable  periods  when  Communist  of- 
fensives were  frustrated.  It  was  undoubtedly 
American  unilateral  demobilization  in  1945-46, 
as  well  as  the  economic,  social,  and  political  state 
of  Western  Europe,  which  inflamed  Stalin's 
hopes.  It  was  the  apparent  weakness  and  vul- 
nerability of  Asia  which  inflamed  Stalin's  and 
Mao's  hopes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1940's.  It 
was  the  believed  vulnerability  of  the  West  to 
nuclear  blackmail  and  the  apparent  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  developing  nations  to  Communist  in- 
trusion which  formed  the  foundation  for 
Khrushchev's  post-Sputnik  offensives. 

The  first  lesson  of  our  experience  is,  therefore, 
that  the  prospects  for  peace  are  directly  related 
to  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  West  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  policies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  said.  The 
forces  at  work  within  the  Communist  bloc  all 
push  in  a  similar  direction.  Nationalism  is  on 
the  rise  in  Communist  China,  Eastern  Europe, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself.    One  of 
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the  oldest  claims  of  communism — namely,  that 
it  is  a  doctrine  and  movement  which  transcends 
the  ancient  claims  of  nationalism — has  never 
looked  less  persuasive.  On  the  contrary,  despite 
debate  and  difficulty,  the  non-Communist  world 
is  making  real  progress  in  finding  ways  in  which 
dignified  and  proud  national  states  can  concert 
for  larger  common  purposes:  within  Europe, 
in  the  Atlantic  community;  in  the  expanding 
relations  of  Japan,  both  with  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, within  Asia,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world;  within  Latin  America  and  in  our 
hemispheric  relations  with  Latin  America ;  and 
within  Africa.  Dangerous  clashes  of  nation- 
alism exist  in  many  parts  of  the  free  world 
and  absorb  a  high  proportion  of  the  energies 
of  diplomacy  in  the  search  for  pacific  settle- 
ment. But  building  on  the  most  fundamental 
of  the  commitments  of  free  men— namely,  to 
search  and  find  collective  solutions  in  an  en- 
vironment of  diffuse  authority — we  are  making 
real  progress. 

Second,  the  claim  of  Communists  that  they 
have  found  a  more  efficient,  if  more  ruthless, 
method  for  developing  an  underdeveloped  area 
can  no  longer  be  sustained.  And  there  is  an 
inescapable  reason  for  this  failure;  namely,  that 
the  techniques  of  Communist  control  are  in- 
compatible with  the  efficiency  of  agriculture  in 
an  underdeveloped  area  where  three-fourths  of 
the  people  are  normally  engaged  in  rural  life. 
This  is  what  Communist  China  has  massively 
demonstrated  to  the  world  in  the  past  5  years. 
And  its  demonstration  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  failures  in  North  Viet-Nam  and  in  Castro's 
Cuba.  There  are  ample  problems  on  our  agenda 
in  proving  the  compatibility  of  economic  prog- 
ress and  human  liberty  in  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  any  of  us  to  believe  that  com- 
munism offers  a  realistic  and  effective  alterna- 
tive. 

Similarly,  in  more  advanced  societies  the 
more  we  observe  of  the  evolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  more  clear  it 
is  that  communism,  as  a  technique  for  organiz- 
ing a  modern  society,  has  nothing  to  offer  men— 
either  in  growth,  stability,  or  social  equity— 
that  intelligent,  democratic  societies  cannot  do 
better.  We  in  the  more  advanced  democracies 
have  an  ample  agenda.    But  we  can  approach 
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that  agenda  in  confidence  that  events  and  hard 
facts,  not  theoretical  debate,  are  demonstrating 
that  communism  is  a  technically  inferior,  as 
well  as  inhumane,  alternative. 

In  Eastern  Europe  there  is  also  a  solid  basis 
for  hope.  After  almost  a  generation's  monopoly 
in  propaganda  and  education,  the  young  are 
not  turning  to  communism  for  inspiration  or 
guidance.  In  the  social  sciences  they  look  to 
the  lively  evolution  of  thought  in  the  West;  in 
culture  they  reach  back  to  their  national  tradi- 
tions, which  are  closely  linked  to  those  of  the 
nations  in  Western  Europe. 

In  Eastern  Germany  we  see  an  imposed  re- 
gime of  virtual  occupation  which  every  day 


appears   before    the    world    as    an    historical 
anachronism. 

None  of  these  historical  facts  or  trends  will, 
in  itself,  bring  us  movement  toward  peace  unless 
we  of  the  West  stay  the  course,  maintain  our 
strength,  struggle  for  increased  unity,  and  build 
an  increasingly  effective  community  of  free 
nations.  But  if  we  in  the  West  demonstrate 
a  capacity  to  persist  doggedly  along  the  lines 
of  current  policy  and  commitment — lines  which 
have  been  built  up  in  three  postwar  adminis- 
trations and  by  a  generation's  effort  throughout 
the  West — we  have  every  reason  to  believe  not 
only  that  we  shall  not  be  buried  but  that  the 
principles  for  which  we  stand  shall  triumph. 


The  Communist  Bloc  Interest  in  Africa 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs^ 


The  Somali  Eepublic,  located  on  the  bulge 
of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  recently  agreed  to 
accept  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  doing 
so  the  Somalis  rejected  a  Western  proposal  of 
military  assistance. 

These  facts  illustrate  two  problems :  the  con- 
tinuing major  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  bloc  in  Africa,  and  the  difficulty 
which  the  United  States  faces  in  competing 
responsibly  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  such  a 
situation. 

The  Somali  Eepublic,  a  land  of  2  million  peo- 
ple, was  formed  in  1960  by  joining  former 
British  and  Italian  Somaliland.  Within  a 
democratic  framework,  its  Government  has 
pursued  a  nonalined  policy  in  world  affairs.  It 
has  received  economic  assistance  from  both 
Communist  and  Western  nations.     Its  guiding 


1  Address  prepared  for  delivery  at  La  Salle  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  18  (press  release  588)  and 
read  for  Mr.  Williams  by  Elbert  G.  Mathews,  Director, 
Office  of  Inter- African  Affairs. 


policies  have  been  a  desire  to  build  its  economy 
and  to  reunite  Somali  people  living  in  nearby 
Ethiopia  and  Kenya  with  their  fellow  tribes- 
men in  Somalia  itself. 

As  a  stable  country  and  a  working  parliamen- 
tary democracy,  Somalia  has  achieved  a  good 
record  in  Africa.  The  same  government  has 
ruled  since  independence,  and  the  country  has 
scheduled  national  elections  for  next  March. 

Since  independence  the  Somali  Eepublic,  as 
do  all  sovereign  countries,  has  sought  to  im- 
prove its  national  security  by  building  an  ade- 
quate defense  establishment.  The  former  met- 
ropolitan powers,  Italy  and  the  United  King- 
dom, provided  some  military  aid,  but  the  Soma- 
lis felt  the  equipment  was  small  in  quantity  and 
obsolete  in  quality. 

In  November  of  last  year  the  Somali  Prime 
Minister  [Abdirascid  Ali  Scermarche]  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Washington,2  and  the  United 


2  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  17, 1962,  p.  918. 
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States  agreed  to  study  the  Somali  military  aid 
situation  and  see  where  we  could  help.  The 
Prime  Minister  obtained  a  similar  indication 
of  willingness  to  assist  from  West  Germany. 
Subsequently  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many, together  with  Italy,  developed  a  tripar- 
tite Western  military  aid  program  for  Somalia. 
British  aid  ceased  when  Somalia  broke  off  rela- 
tions with  the  British  in  March  1963  in  the 
dispute  over  the  Northern  Frontier  District  of 
Kenya. 

In  offering  to  assist  Somalia  militarily  the 
Western  countries  had  several  objectives:  to 
provide  enough  assistance  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense establishment,  to  avoid  an  effort  which 
would  sorely  tax  Somalia's  resources  in  money 
and  manpower,  and  to  assist  in  such  a  way  that 
our  goals  of  continued  peace  and  stability  in 
that  area  of  Africa  would  be  served. 

Discussions  between  Western  and  Somali 
officials  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1963  re- 
vealed a  significant  gap  between  what  the  So- 
malis  wanted  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  what 
the  Western  countries  felt  able  to  provide. 
Two  other  developments  complicated  the  situa- 
tion: the  outbreak  in  the  summer  of  1963  of 
incidents  involving  the  Somali  tribesmen  who 
inhabit  Ethiopia  which  had  repercussions  in 
Somalia  itself,  and  the  breakdown  of  Somali- 
British  talks  over  the  future  of  the  Somali- 
inhabited  portion  of  neighboring  Kenya. 

Because  of  these  developments,  and  mindful 
of  the  coming  Somali  elections,  the  Somali  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  strengthen  its  forces  sub- 
stantially and  urgently.  Thus  it  turned  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  made  a  much  greater  offer  and 
immediately  sent  aircraft  to  take  Somalis  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  training.  At  the  same 
time  the  Somali  Government  turned  down  the 
Western  offer.  The  Western  countries— con- 
scious of  their  common  desire  to  avoid  partici- 
pating in  an  arms  race  in  Africa,  their  wish 
to  avoid  unduly  burdening  African  economies 
with  military  equipment,  and  their  interests  in 
neighboring  countries— did  not  feel  they  could 
or  should  compete  with  this  offer. 

The  acceptance  of  Soviet  arms  assistance 
does  not  mean  that  Somalia  is  a  Communist 
country,  however.    The  receipt  of  such  mili- 


tary assistance  will  undoubtedly  increase  Soviet 
influence  in  the  country.  Yet  there  are  strong 
ties  between  the  Somali  Republic  and  the  West, 
and  Western  countries  plan  to  continue  to  assist 
Somalia  economically. 

In  the  meantime  the  burdens  and  implica- 
tions of  so  large  a  program  of  assistance  from 
the  Soviet  Union  may  well  become  clear  to  re- 
sponsible people  in  the  Somali  Government. 
If  this  happens  and  there  is  a  scaling  down  of 
the  present  program,  our  decision  not  to  at- 
tempt to  compete  at  a  level  we  believed  unjusti- 
fied will  have  proved  wise. 

If  the  Soviets  seem  determined  to  enter  a 
situation  such  as  this,  it  is  likely  that  neither 
our  basic  policies  nor  our  available  funds  will 
permit  us  to  compete  seriously.  Nevertheless 
we  can  retain  and  stimulate  other  close  ties 
with  an  independent  people  against  the  day 
when  they  realize  the  full  implications  and  dis- 
advantages of  Soviet  aid.  This  has  already 
happened  elsewhere  in  Africa,  and  it  can  hap- 
pen again. 

Yet  we  cannot  underestimate  the  current 
threat  and  thrust  of  Soviet  efforts  in  Africa 
Despite  statements  by  some  Soviet  experts  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States,  is 
having  second  thoughts  about  foreign  aid,  re- 
cent Soviet  offers  to  African  countries  are 
reaching  sizable  proportions. 

From  January  1954  to  June  1963,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  expended,  as  distinct  from  obligated, 
a  total  of  $1.5  billion  in  economic  aid  to  the  less 
developed  countries  outside  of  the  bloc  itself. 
Of  that  amount,  approximately  30  percent,  or 
some  $450  million,  went  to  Africa,  including 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  (I  might  point  out 
for  comparative  purposes  that  during  that 
same  period,  only  some  6  percent  of  all  U.S. 
economic  aid  went  to  Africa,  although  today  the 
total  has  climbed  to  about  10  percent.)  As  op- 
posed to  the  $450  million  expended,  total  bloc 
aid  earmarked  for  Africa  alone  has  risen  to 
nearly  $1  billion,  when  recent  offers  to  Algeria 
and  Somalia  are  included.  However,  some 
countries  are  showing  a  disinclination  to  draw 
upon  these  credits  offered  by  the  bloc,  and  there 
are  no  indications  that  the  amount  actually 
spent  is  increasing. 
In  the  field  of  higher  education  the  Soviet 
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Union  alone  had  more  than  3,000  academic  stu- 
dents from  Africa  during  the  1962-63  school 
year.  In  the  same  period  the  United  States  had 
some  5,000  African  students.  In  terms  of  per- 
centages, however,  the  African  students  in  the 
United  States  constituted  only  about  7  percent 
of  all  foreign  students  from  underdeveloped 
countries,  in  comparison  with  a  total  of  40  per- 
cent in  the  U.S.S.R. 

These  two  examples  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  great  importance  placed  upon  African  pene- 
tration by  the  Communist  bloc. 

In  addition,  the  Communists  in  the  last  few 
years  have  established  a  generally  effective  dip- 
lomatic economic  or  cultural  presence  in  many 
independent  African  states.  The  U.S.S.R.  or 
its  European  satellites  also  have  concluded  air 
transport  agreements  with  10  African  countries. 
Other  Communist  techniques  to  undermine 
Africa's  freedom  include  student  training,  cul- 
tural exchanges,  informational  programs,  and 
economic  ties.  Among  the  principal  Commu- 
nist target  groups  are  African  youth,  potential 
leaders  of  all  kinds,  labor,  and,  where  possible, 
military  personnel. 

At  the  present  time  the  Communists  appar- 
ently are  not  counting  principally  upon  formal 
local  party  organizations  to  further  their  ends. 
Rather,  they  are  relying  upon  what  might  be 
called  a  hit-and-run  technique.  Their  tactics 
are  to  try  to  exploit  any  favorable  situation  as 
quickly  as  possible,  until  they  are  forced  to  relax 
their  pressures  and  withdraw  because  of  African 
reaction  to  Communist  overzealousness.  This 
was  the  Communist  pattern,  for  instance,  in 
Morocco  and  Guinea. 

In  addition  to  such  opportunistic  hit-and-run 
tactics  the  Communists  also  employ  a  technique 
which  might  be  called  subversion  by  proxy. 
This  involves  the  use  of  European  Communists 
in  the  former  colonial  powers  to  condition  and 
hopefully  subvert  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
thousands  of  impressionable  young  people  who 
return  to  their  former  metropoles  for  higher 
education  or  specialized  training. 

A  high-priority  target  group  for  the  Com- 
munists is  labor.  African  unions  are  political 
in  nature  and  are  prime  targets  for  the  Com- 
munists when  attempts  to  infiltrate  govern- 
ments fail.  The  Soviet  African  specialist  I.  I. 
Potekhin  has  pointed  out : 


The  position  and  role  of  the  working  class  is  of  ex- 
ceptionally great  importance.  ...  In  the  French  colo- 
nies (his  term,  not  ours),  in  Nigeria,  in  Ghana  and  in 
many  other  countries,  every  political  concession  by  the 
colonizers  was  preceded  by  a  powerful  strike  movement 
of  the  working  class. 

Recent  events  in  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Da- 
homey, and  even  in  Congo  (Leopoldville) 
would  tend  to  support  Potekhin's  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  labor  in  the  African  revolu- 
tionary scene  and  give  further  evidence  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Communists  are  anxious  to 
penetrate  labor  groups. 

Soviet  research  on  African  matters  is  also  con- 
sidered a  necessary  tool  for  subversion.  The 
Communists  are  aware  that  the  dearth  of  fact- 
ual materials  on  Africa  hampers  their  overall 
policy  planning.  For  that  reason  they  have 
initiated  a  whole  series  of  study  projects  for 
Soviet  scholars  and  experts  to  pursue. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  high  priority  the 
Communist  nations  give  to  Africa  can  be  seen 
in  their  increasing  interest  in  the  potentially 
explosive  southern  third  of  Africa.  Here  white 
minority  governments  are  resisting  the  rising 
demands  of  black  majorities  to  determine  their 
own  futures.  In  these  areas  there  are  abundant 
opportunities  at  the  present  time  for  Commu- 
nist elements  to  move  into  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  the  drive  for  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  South  African 
Communist  Party,  even  though  it  is  illegal  and 
operates  clandestinely,  is  playing  a  significant 
role  in  organizing  opposition  to  that  country's 
apartheid  policy. 

Yet,  in  spite  of — or  perhaps  in  part  because 
of — international  communism's  major  efforts  in 
Africa,  the  Communists  have  to  date  failed  to 
subvert  or  capture  any  African  country  as  a 
satellite.  The  very  aggressiveness  and  overt- 
ness  of  the  Communist  power  thrust  has  made 
many  Africans  keenly  aware  of  Communist  tac- 
tics. Open  Communist  interference  in  African 
domestic  affairs  and  overt  attempts  to  sway 
African  nations  to  support  Communist  cold-war 
aims  have  helped  to  arouse  African  suspicions 
of  Communist  goals. 

The  most  important  factor  in  precluding 
Communist  successes  to  this  point,  however,  has 
been  Africa's  increasing  awareness  of  the  di- 
vergence between  the  aspirations  of  interna- 
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tional  communism  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
African  nations.  The  emerging  nations  of 
Africa  are  determined  to  remain  free  and  inde- 
pendent at  home  and  nonalined  in  international 
affairs.  More  and  more  frequently,  troubled 
African  leaders  are  asking  themselves  if  Com- 
munist assistance  is  worth  the  headaches  it  en- 
tails— and  more  and  more  frequently  the  answer 
is  no. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  be — and  we  are  not — 
complacent  about  the  Communist  threat  to 
Africa.  It  is  there,  it  is  real,  it  is  dangerous. 
We  must  meet  it  within  a  framework  of  policy 
and  financial  limitations  that  does  not  bind  the 
Communists.  But  we  believe  our  methods  are 
best  for  the  long-term  future,  both  for  the 
United  States  and  for  Africa. 

The  emergence  of  modern  Africa  has  posed 
a  great  challenge  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  World.  This  new  Africa  has  de- 
manded of  us  new  ideas  and  new  techniques, 
and  it  has  forced  us  to  abandon  much  of  the 
stereotyped  thinking  of  the  past. 

Our  African  experience  of  recent  years  has 
helped  us  develop  policies  and  programs  that 
we  believe  will  add  materially  to  Africa's 
growth  and  strength,  to  a  truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent Africa,  to  an  Africa  able  to  make  in- 
creasingly important  contributions  to  the  world 
community.  And  if  we  can  help  Africa  attain 
those  goals,  we  will  have  taken  a  memorable 
and  significant  step  toward  assuring  peace  and 
security  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Secretary  Sends  Good  Wishes 
on  Latvia's  National  Day 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Rush  to  Arnolds  Spehhe,  Charge  oV Af- 
faires ad  interim  of  the  Legation  of  Latvia  at 
Washington. 

November  15,  1963. 
Dear  Dr.  Spekke:  On  the  occasion  of  Lat- 
via's National  Day  it  is  my  privilege  to  extend 
the  sincere  good  wishes  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  iha  United  States  for  the  observance 
at  the  l-Mli  anniversary  of  Latvian  inde- 
pendence. 


Americans  firmly  believe  that  no  people 
should  be  forcibly  deprived  of  their  freedom 
and  right  to  self-determination.  For  this  rea- 
son the  United  States  Government  refuses  to 
recognize  the  forcible  incorporation  of  Latvia 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Your  countrymen's 
devotion  to  freedom  and  their  determination  to 
regain  it  have  won  the  admiration  and  support 
of  the  American  people.  We  are  confident  that 
these  traits  of  the  Latvian  people  will  serve  well 
the  cause  of  eventual  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  Latvian  nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rttsk 


Secretary  Appoints  Observers 
for  Antarctic  Inspection 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
November  18  (press  release  591)  that  Secretary 
Rusk  has  appointed  nine  U.S.  Antarctic  ob- 
servers, including  two  alternates,  to  carry  out 
inspections  by  the  United  States  in  Antarctica 
during  the  1963-1964  austral  summer  season 
(November-March) .  Each  of  the  12  signatory 
powers  may  undertake  inspections  under  the 
treaty.1  The  United  States  decision  to  conduct 
inspections  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  which  entered  into  force  on 
June  23, 1961,  was  announced  on  September  13, 
1963.2  It  was  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
inspections  are  not  based  on  any  anticipation 
that  there  have  been  treaty  violations. 

The  names  of  the  persons  appointed  as  ob- 
servers are  as  follows:  Charles  C.  Bates,  John 
L.  Buckley,  John  C.  Guthrie,  Richard  H. 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  Michel  Ivy,  George  W.  Rathjens, 
J.  P.  Ruina,  Victor  B.  Scheffer,  and  Frank  G. 
Siscoe.3 

In  designating  each  appointee  as  a  U.S.  Ant- 
arctic observer  under  article  VII  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  Secretary  Rusk  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  the  inspection  is  to  promote 
the  objectives  and  insure  the  observance  of  the 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1959,  p.  914. 
"Ibid.,  Sept.  30,  1963,  p.  513. 

3  For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  591  dated 
Nov.  18. 
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provisions  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  You  may 
expect  to  have  complete  freedom  of  access  at 
any  time  to  any  or  all  areas  of  Antarctica. 
This  includes  all  stations,  installations,  and 
equipment  and  all  ships  and  aircraft  at  points 
of  discharging  or  embarking  cargoes  or  person- 
nel in  Antarctica. 

"While  performing  inspections,  you  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind  that  all  states  active  in 
Antarctica  have  been  both  friendly  and  co- 
operative with  the  United  States  in  matters 
relating  to  the  continent,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  and  enhance  this 
situation.  You  should  conduct  your  activities 
in  compliance  with  this  policy." 


Harry  Most  Named  to  Committee 
on  International  Book  Programs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
November  27  (press  release  604)  that  Secre- 
tary Rusk  had  appointed  Harry  R.  Most,  presi- 
dent of  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to 
serve  on  the  Government  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Book  Programs. 

The  function  of  the  Committee  is  to  advise 
the  various  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies on  their  overseas  book  programs  and  to 
act  as  a  liaison  body  for  greater  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  industry  in 
extending  the  circulation  and  use  of  American 
books  abroad.  Members  of  the  Committee  are 
drawn  from  leaders  of  the  industry  for  varying 
periods  of  service. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  are: 

Curtis  G.  Benjamin,  chairman,  chairman  of  the  board, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Jerome  Hardy,  executive  vice  president,  Time,  Inc. 

John  Howe,  assistant  to  the  president,  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Inc. 

William  Kelty,  assistant  general  manager,  Office  of 
International  Editions,  Reader's  Digest 

Igor  Kropotkin,  president,  American  Booksellers 
Association 

Freeman  Lewis,  executive  vice  president,  Pocket  Books, 
Inc. 

Andrew  McXally  III,  president,  Rand  McNally 

M.  R.  Robinson,  president,  Scholastic  Book  Services 

Craig  T.  Senft,  president,  American  Textbook  Publish- 
ers Institute 

William  Spaulding,  president,  American  Book  Publish- 
ers Council 


Franklin  Watts,  president,  Franklin  Watts,  Inc. 
W.  Bradford  Wiley,  president,  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
Thomas  Wilson,  director,   Harvard   University  Press 

Government  representatives  on  the  Commit- 
tee are  Lucius  D.  Battle,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner,  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Human  Resources  and 
Social  Development,  Agency  for  International 
Development;  and  Donald  M.  Wilson,  Deputy 
Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


U.S.  and  Hong  Kong  Conclude 
Cotton  Textile  Agreement 

Joint  Annoivncement 

Press  release  583  dated  November  15 

The  Government  of  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  States  Government  have  announced  de- 
tails of  an  agreement  affecting  exports  from 
Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States  in  35  catego- 
ries of  cotton  textiles  during  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1, 1963,  to  September  30, 1964. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  provide 
for  orderly  exports  from  Hong  Kong  to  the 
United  States  during  the  second  year  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangements  Regarding  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles,1  which  became 
effective  on  October  1, 1962,  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  The  new  agreement  concludes  discus- 
sions conducted  in  Washington  and  Hong  Kong 
between  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

The  new  agreement  continues  most  of  the  re- 
straints on  Hong  Kong  cotton  textile  exports 
which  were  requested  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment during  the  first  year  of  the  Geneva 
Long-Term  Arrangements,  removes  three  of 
these  restraints,  and  provides  for  one  new  re- 
straint. The  agreement  also  provides  for 
growth  in  Hong  Kong's  trade  in  cotton  textile 
categories  under  restraint,  and  also  incorpo- 
rates a  series  of  highly  complex  adjustments 
made  to  take  account  of  outstanding  problems 
and  differences. 
With  respect  to  categories  not  currently  un- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  12, 19G2,  p.  431. 
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der  restraint,  the  United  States  Government  re- 
serves the  right  to  request  restraints  if,  in  its 
view,  the  condition  of  the  United  States  textile 
market  should  require  the  imposition  of  re- 
straints on  Hong  Kong  exports  in  these  cate- 
gories. The  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Long- 
Term  Arrangements  would  be  applicable  to 
these  requests. 

The  details  of  the  agreement  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  restraint  levels  in  35  categories  of 
cotton  textiles  total  248.9  million  square  yards 
equivalent  for  the  period  October  1,  1963,  to 
September  30,  1964.  The  annex  under  this  re- 
lease lists  the  specific  restraint  levels  by  cate- 
gories agreed  between  the  two  Governments. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Hong  Kong  agrees 
to  limit,  during  the  period  from  October  1, 1963, 
to  September  30,  1964,  the  corduroy  fabric  con- 
tent of  apparel  exports  to  the  United  States  to 
a  level  of  no  more  than  4  million  square  yards 
and  to  insure  that  the  pattern  of  trade  by  gar- 
ment categories  established  during  the  first  year 
of  the  Long-Term  Arrangements  with  respect 
to  corduroy  apparel  items  will  be  maintained 
during  the  second-year  period. 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  agrees  to 
lift  its  requests  for  restraints  in  categories  33, 
44,  and  57. 

(4)  The  United  States  Government  also 
agrees  that  the  specific  restraint  levels,  by  cate- 
gories and  corduroy  fabrics  content,  will  be 
increased  by  5%,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Long-Term  Arrangements,  to  the 
extent  that  restraints  may  be  renewed  in  these 
categories,  for  the  twelve-month  period  com- 
mencing October  1, 1964. 

(5)  The  Government  of  Hong  Kong  has  also 
agreed  to  continue  for  another  year  the  ar- 
rangements which  it  had  undertaken  to  space 
its  exports  in  restrained  categories  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangements. 

(6)  The  two  Governments  will  continue  to 
provide  each  other  periodically  with  such  in- 
formation on  exports  in  restrained  and  unre- 
strained categories  as  may  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  arrangement. 

A  list  of  the  specific  restraints  on  35  cate- 
gories of  cotton  textiles  is  provided  in  the 
annex  below. 

Attachment:  Annex-List  of  Categories  and  Restraint  Levels 


ANNEX 

Category  Description  Restraint  level 

1     Cotton  yarn,  carded,  singles...  206,000  lbs. 

5  Gingham,  carded 3,455,358  syds. 

6  Gingham,  combed 72 1 ,000  syds. 

9     Sheeting,  carded 48,095,287  syds. 

15  Poplin  and  Broadcloth,  carded.   1,545,000  syds. 

16  Poplin  and  Broadcloth,  combed.  566,500  syds. 

18  Print  cloth,  shirting  type,  80  x     113,300  syds. 

80  type,  carded 

19  Print     cloth,     shirting     type,     643,750  syds. 

other  than  80  x  80  type, 
carded 

22  Twill  and  Sateen,  carded 16,683,525  syds. 

23  Twill  and  Sateen,  combed 669,500  syds. 

24  Woven  fabric,  not  elsewhere     242,050  syds. 

specified,  yarn  dyed,  carded 

25  Woven  fabric,   not  elsewhere     236,900  syds. 

specified,  yarn  dyed,  combed 

26  Woven  fabric,   not  elsewhere     29,600,169  syds. 

specified,  other,  carded 

27  Woven  fabric,  not  elsewhere     1,030,000  syds. 

specified,  other,  combed* 

28  Pillowcases,  carded 463,500  nos. 

30  Towels,  dish 808,467  nos. 

31  Towels,  other 9,991,000  nos. 

36     Bedspreads  and  quilts 51,500  nos. 

39     Gloves  and  mittens 225,750  doz.  prs. 

41  T-shirts,  all  white,  knit,  men's     126,000  doz. 

and  boys' 

42  T-shirts,  other,  knit 267,750  doz. 

43  Shirts,    knit,    other    than    T-     367,952  doz. 

shirts  and  sweatshirts 

45  Shirts,  dress,  not  knit,  men's     273,000  doz. 

and  boys' 

46  Shirts,  sport,  not  knit,  men's     786,500  doz. 

and  boys' 

48  Raincoats,  %  length  or  longer,     11,373  doz. 

not  knit 

49  Coats,  other,  not  knit 43,172  doz. 

50  Trousers,    slacks    and    shorts     735,000  doz. 

(outer),  not  knit,  men's  and 
boys' 

51  Trousers,    slacks    and    shorts     1,280,858  doz. 

(outer),  not  knit,  women's, 
girls'  and  infants' 

52  Blouses,  not  knit 1,065,750  doz. 

53  Dresses,    including    uniforms,     57,750  doz. 

not  knit 

54  Playsuits,  sunsuits,  washsuits,     126,000  doz. 

creepers,  rompers,  etc.,  not 
knit,  not  elsewhere  specified 

60  Pajamas  and  other  nightwear.  472,500  doz. 

61  Brassieres    and    other    body-     1,475,250  doz. 

supporting  garments 

62  Wearing    apparel,    knit,    not     299,250  lbs. 

elsewhere  specified 

64     All  other  cotton  textiles** 3,502,000  lbs. 

*Parts  of  T.S. U.S.A.  nos.  320.— 90,  323.— 90,  326.— 90, 
329.— 90,  320.— 94,  323.-94,  326.-94,  and  329.-94. 
**  Refers  to  wiping  towels. 
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Department  Opposes  Restriction 
of  Credit  to  Communist  Nations 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Ball l 

I  appear  this  morning  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  regard  to  S. 
2310.  It  is  our  view  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  not  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  as  drafted  would  prohibit  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  or  any  agency  of  this  Gov- 
ernment from  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  any 
obligation  incurred  by  a  Communist  country  or 
from  extending  credit  to  any  such  country  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  American 
product. 

To  understand  the  consequences  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  one  must  examine  the  pur- 
poses served  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
Bank  has  a  central  objective — to  assist  United 
States  producers  to  sell  their  goods  on  foreign 
markets  of  the  world.  Selling  goods  for  ex- 
port is  a  highly  competitive  business,  and  every 
major  "Western  industrialized  country  provides 
some  governmental  financial  mechanism  to 
facilitate  such  sales. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  two  principal 
methods  of  operation : 

First,  it  makes  loans  to  foreign  purchasers 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  United  States  goods. 

Second,  it  makes  it  possible  for  United  States 
exporters  to  finance  commercial  sales  by  guaran- 
teeing the  short-term  credits  normally  involved 
in  such  transactions.  In  practice  short-term 
loans  are  made  by  commercial  banks,  and  the 
function  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  to  in- 
sure all  or  part  of  the  risk  taken  by  the  banks 
in  return  for  an  appropriate  premium. 

Against  this  background  let  us  consider  how 
the  proposed  legislation  would  operate. 

One  provision  of  S.  2310  would  prohibit  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  extending 
credits  directly  to  a  Communist  country.  At 
the  moment,  this  problem  appears  academic. 
Except  for  Yugoslavia,  the  Bank  has  extended 
no  credits  to  any  Communist  country,  and  no 
one  is  presently  suggesting  that  it  should  do  so. 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  Nov.  21  (press  release  598) . 


A  second  provision  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  prohibit  the  Bank  or  any  agency  of 
the  Government  from  utilizing  its  guarantee 
powers  in  connection  with  a  sale  to  any  Com- 
munist country. 

In  considering  this  provision,  one  cannot 
ignore  the  broad  scope  of  its  language.  As 
drafted,  it  would — in  connection  with  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  Communist 
country — effectively  deny  to  American  pro- 
ducers credit  facilities  which  every  major 
Western  nation  accords  to  its  own  producers. 
We  strongly  question  the  wisdom  of  imposing 
such  a  sweeping  and  permanent  handicap  on 
United  States  industry  and  agriculture,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  great  changes  are  oc- 
curring in  the  world,  when  world  markets  are 
becoming  increasingly  competitive,  and  when 
the  United  States  is  experiencing  a  persistent 
and  disturbing  deficit  in  its  international  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

It  would  appear  from  the  history  of  this 
proposed  legislation  that  its  primary  purpose 
is  to  serve  an  immediate  and  limited  objective — 
to  restrict  the  activities  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment credit  agencies  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  sale  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern 
European  countries. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  describe  to  this  com- 
mittee the  steps  that  have  so  far  been  taken 
in  connection  with  the  possible  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

On  October  9  the  President  reported  to  the 
Nation  that  he  had  decided  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  for  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries on  certain  prescribed  conditions,  including 
the  condition  that  the  sales  be  undertaken  on 
normal  terms  of  payment.2  The  President  set 
forth  in  detail  the  reasons  for  his  decision.  He 
also  sent  to  each  House  of  Congress  a  letter3 
explaining  the  basis  for  his  action. 

1  shall  not  burden  the  committee  at  this  point 
with  the  reasons  stated  in  the  President's  letter, 
although  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  discuss 
any  aspect  of  the  question  that  the  committee 
may  desire. 

2  For  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Oct.  28, 1963,  p.  660. 

3  H.  Doc.  163,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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A  reading  of  S.  2310  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  been  drafted  on  one  of  two  assump- 
tions : 

1.  That  the  proposed  sale  of  wheat  is  un- 
desirable and  that  this  legislation  is  an  appro- 
priate means  for  preventing  that  sale. 

2.  That  while  the  sale  of  wheat  by  itself  may 
not  be  objectionable,  it  would  be  against  na- 
tional policy  to  permit  American  exporters  to 
avail  themselves  of  normal  governmental  credit 
facilities  in  connection  with  such  a  sale. 

If  one  proceeds  on  the  first  assumption — that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  wheat  and  other  products  to  Com- 
munist countries — then,  in  our  view,  it  is  a  poor 
instrument  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
it  would  have  such  an  effect.  The  Canadian 
wheat  sale  was  arranged  on  a  basis  that  called 
for  payment  of  one-fourth  the  total  price  in 
cash,  one- fourth  in  6  months,  one- fourth  in  12 
months,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  in  18 
months.  As  things  have  worked  out,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  avail  itself  of 
these  terms  of  payment  but  so  far  has  paid  cash. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  passage  of  this 
proposed  legislation  would  block  the  sale  of 
American  wheat — or  for  that  matter  whether 
any  wheat  will  be  sold  even  if  this  legislation 
is  not  passed.  That  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
our  grain  trade  and  the  Soviet  representatives 
to  get  together  on  mutually  agreeable  terms 
within  the  framework  of  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  President. 

But  I  would  suppose,  however,  that  if  the 
Congress  concluded  that  any  wheat  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  against  the  national  interest, 
it  would  not  be  content  to  leave  the  outcome  to 
such  a  precarious  decision  of  the  marketplace. 
It  would  move,  instead,  directly  to  restrict  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  for  this  purpose — as 
it  has  ample  power  to  do. 

One  must  assume,  therefore,  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  was  not  intended  to  strike  at 
the  sale  of  wheat  as  such.  Instead,  it  was  ap- 
parently drafted  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
all  right  for  our  grain  dealers  to  sell  wheat  to 
Communist  countries,  provided  they  could  do  so 


without  resort  to  governmental  credit  facilities 
available  generally  for  commercial  transactions. 

The  hard  realities  faced  by  the  grain  dealers 
who  are  interested  in  making  this  sale  are,  I 
think,  clear  enough.  No  grain  dealer  could  af- 
ford to  tie  up  his  capital  for  the  period  called 
for  by  the  normal  terms  of  payment  in  grain 
deals  of  the  magnitude  in  which  the  Soviet 
representatives  have  expressed  interest.  He 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  resort  to  short-term 
bank  financing  as  is  customary  in  the  trade. 
As  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury  Douglas]  Dillon 
testified  to  this  committee  yesterday,  the  United 
States  commercial  banks  are  not  prepared  to 
undertake  such  financing  in  the  amounts  re- 
quired. This  is  not  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  reputation  of  a  bad  commercial  credit 
risk  but  rather  because  the  volume  of  credit  in- 
volved is  too  great. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem  only 
reasonable  that  our  financial  institutions  be 
given  the  same  kind  of  reinforcement  as  that 
offered  the  Canadian  banks  by  the  comparable 
Canadian  Government  institution — the  Export 
Credit  Insurance  Corporation. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  argument  urged 
against  this  position  is  that  such  a  credit  guar- 
antee would  be  an  unjustifiable  benefit  to  the 
Communist  countries. 

If  we  were  considering  the  extension  of  long- 
term  credits,  there  might  be  some  merit  in  this 
argument,  since  there  is  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  experiencing  some  credit  strin- 
gency. But  the  financing  of  exporters  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  make  sales  under  the  cus- 
tomary terms  of  credit  prevailing  in  the  world 
market  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  benefit  to 
the  purchaser  but  as  a  normal  facility  on  which 
exporters  depend  in  order  to  compete. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  principal  ef- 
fect of  S.  2310  could  be  to  deprive  our  farmers 
and  grain  traders  of  an  opportunity  to  sell  their 
goods.  In  the  longer  run,  it  would  also  preclude 
any  possibility  of  an  increase  in  nonstrategic 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
financed  on  normal  commercial  credit  terms. 

In  view  of  these  reasons,  I  feel  compelled  to 
recommend  strongly  against  the  enactment  of 
S.  2310. 
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Strengthening  the  Alliance  for  Progress 


Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Harriman 


Let  me  first  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  our  hosts  on  this  oc- 
casion— to  the  Government  of  Brazil,  the  State 
and  municipal  authorities  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the 
university.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  ap- 
propriate setting  for  our  deliberations  than  the 
developing  university  campus  of  this  vigorous 
and  thriving  metropolis,  so  powerful  a  symbol 
of  the  human  and  industrial  vitality  of  Latin 
America.  Sao  Paulo  is  a  dramatic  answer  to 
the  timid  voices  who  doubt  the  capacity  of  this 
continent  to  enter  fully  and  rapidly  into  eco- 
nomic dynamism  and  advanced  technology. 

I  want  also  to  express  my  personal  pleasure 
in  returning  to  South  America  and  in  renewing 
contact  with  a  group  of  leading  statesmen  of 
this  continent.  There  is  the  spiritual  refresh- 
ment which  comes  from  the  warmth  of  Latin 
American  culture,  combining  European  and 
Anerican  traditions  into  new  and  unique  crea- 
;ions  which  are  making  their  own  special  con- 
a-ibutions  to  world  civilization.  But  it  is  espe- 
:ially  good  to  return  in  this  time  of  transition, 
ivhen  dedicated  leaders  are  coming  together  in 
:ommon  devotion  to  a  hard  task — the  task  of 
jringing  this  continent  to  full  life,  of  realizing 
ts  potentialities,  of  developing  its  agriculture 
ind  its  industry,  of  modernizing  its  social  and 
sconomic  structure,  and  of  fulfilling  the  ex- 
Jectations  of  its  growing  millions  for  a  better 
ife  for  themselves  and  their  children. 


1  Made  before  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
er-American  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  the 
ninisterial  level  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  Nov.  13. 


This  is  no  easy  task,  but  history  gives  us  every 
reason  to  believe  that  free  nations,  sharing  their 
common  experience  and  shouldering  a  common 
burden,  can  and  will  meet  the  needs  of  their 
people  for  economic  betterment  and  social 
justice,  for  dignity  and  for  liberty.  In  my  own 
half  century  of  business  and  government  ex- 
perience, I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  economic 
agony  and  of  social  change  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

My  political  inspiration  comes  from  Frank- 
lin D.  Boosevelt,  under  whose  direction  I  first 
entered  government  service  just  30  years  ago. 
We  all  remember  President  Roosevelt  as  the 
great  proponent  of  the  good  neighbor  policy— a 
policy  of  mutual  respect  and  voluntary  partner- 
ship among  equals  in  the  pursuit  of  our  common 
inter-American  aims — a  policy  which  still  in- 
spires us  today.  For  us  in  the  United  States  he 
is  the  unforgettable  leader  who,  when  the  Na- 
tion lay  deep  in  depression,  launched  that  vast 
program  of  economic  revival  and  social  progress 
known  as  the  New  Deal.  I  learned  from  Pres- 
ident Eoosevelt  the  values  and  ideals  of  pro- 
gressive democracy,  and  I  learned  too  that  men 
have  within  them  the  power  to  control  their  own 
economic  destiny. 

Our  Alliance  for  Progress  had  its  start  27 
months  ago  at  Punta  del  Este.2  There  the  free 
Republics  of  the  Americas  formed  a  great  con- 
tinental partnership — in  the  words  of  the 
charter,  a  "cooperative  effort  to  accelerate  the 

*  For  background  and  text  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  459. 
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economic  and  social  development  of  the  partici- 
pating countries  of  Latin  America,  so  that  they 
may  achieve  maximum  levels  of  well-being,  with 
equal  opportunities  for  all,  in  democratic  socie- 
ties adapted  to  their  own  needs  and  desires." 

Joint  action  is  required  to  achieve  these  af- 
firmative goals.  Joint  action  is  also  required  to 
protect  our  democratic  societies  against  false 
propaganda,  subversion,  and  violence  organized 
by  international  communism  or  by  any  other 
movement  seeking  to  destroy  the  democratic 
institutions  and  human  values  which,  as  we 
declared  at  Punta  del  Este,  are  "the  foundation 
of  our  civilization." 

Reviews  by  Presidents  Lleras  and  Kubitschek 

Last  year  the  IA-ECOSOC  recognized  that 
Latin  American  member  countries  were  "faced 
with  a  transitional  period  of  varying  character- 
istics." 3  The  Council  saw  the  first  year  as  one 
of  considerable  and  promising  accomplishments 
but  one  also  beset  by  many  difficulties.  They 
recommended  that  a  number  of  specific  steps  be 
taken  by  member  governments,  and  they  re- 
solved to  request  two  outstanding  Latin  Amer- 
ican statesmen  to  review  the  structure  and  ac- 
tivities of  inter- American  organizations  and  to 
suggest  changes  to  give  the  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress the  efficiency  and  dynamic  qualities  called 
for  by  the  charter. 

In  a  10-year  program  the  first  2  years  are 
still  a  brief  span.  They  are  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  permit  us  to  reappraise  our  common 
objectives,  to  examine  objectively  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  operating  machinery,  to 
judge  whether  we  are  well  launched  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  our  goals,  and  to  decide 
whether  those  goals  should  be  altered  or  the 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  them 
modified. 

Are  any  of  our  governments  or  peoples  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  going?  Certainly  we  in  the  United  States 
are  not.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means  wholly 
dissatisfied.  The  documents  before  this  meet- 
ing demonstrate  that  much  more  has  been  done 
in  these  first  years  than  is  often  recognized  by 
the  public  opinion  of  our  countries.  But  we  are 
far  from  having  achieved  either  the  necessary 

*  Ibid.,  Dec.  10,  1962,  p.  897. 


singleness  of  purpose  or  the  necessary  efficiency] 
in  methods  of  cooperation. 

In  their  noteworthy  analyses  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  both  Presidents  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo  and  Juscelino  Kubitschek  stated  their 
clear  conviction  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  were  and  are  sound. 
What  is  required,  they  tell  us,  is  not  a  revision 
of  the  objectives  but  a  new  look  at  the  ways  and 
means,  both  national  and  international,  to  se- 
cure the  timely  and  effective  fulfillment  of  those 
objectives.  With  this  conclusion  my  Govern- 
ment is  in  full  accord.  If  the  charter  were  to  be 
redrafted  today,  we  believe  that  all  its  basic 
principles  would  still  be  recognized  as  indispen- 
sable to  our  common  aims. 

What  is  needed  now,  however,  is  a  greater 
multilateralization  of  effort  and  strengthened 
political  leadership.  This  is  a  matter  for  all 
of  us  acting  collectively.  We  for  our  part  are 
ready  to  give  the  fullest  support  toward  a  major 
new  impetus  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  at 
this  meeting.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy— and  on  this  point  he  speaks  with 
the  full  support  of  the  people  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States— that  the  success  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  of  cardinal  importance 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  hemisphere, 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  for  the  most  fundamental  objectives 
of  the  national  policy  of  my  Government. 

President  Lleras  has  wisely  said  that  "It  is 
a  mistake  to  believe  that  policies  can  be  changed 
through  organizations;  organization  does  what- 
ever the  governments  want  it  to  do."  If  gov- 
ernments have  the  will  to  act,  however,  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  institutional  arrangements  can 
make  a  great  difference  to  the  success  of  their 
efforts.  If  I  may  be  forgiven  a  reference  to 
personal  experience,  I  saw  at  first  hand  15  years 
ago  how  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  was  developed  into  a  strong 
intergovernmental  institution  and  thus  helped 
to  shape  and  to  give  concrete  substance  to  the 
political  will  for  economic  recovery  which 
existed  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

President  Kubitschek  has  rightly  identified 
as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  alliance  a  cor- 
responding political  will  for  economic  and  so- 
cial progress.  In  this  alliance  the  tasks  to  be 
accomplished  are  more  complex,  more  difficult, 
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and  will  take  longer  than  those  of  European  re- 
covery. If  anything,  therefore,  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  close  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  to  provide  effective 
institutions  to  give  it  direction.  The  mani- 
fest consensus  here  at  this  conference  demon- 
strates that  the  political  will  to  carry  forth 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  does 
indeed  exist  and  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
in  this  great  enterprise  where  it  is  time  to  give 
that  will  more  effective  institutional  form. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment welcomes  and  will  support  with  en- 
thusiasm the  proposal  of  Presidents  Lleras  and 
Kubitschek  that  there  be  established  an  appro- 
priately organized  Inter- American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP).  A 
strong  permanent  committee  of  the  IA- 
ECOSOC,  working  under  the  leadership  of  a 
distinguished  Latin  American  chairman,  can 
and  should  give  a  vigorous  new  impetus  to  our 
common  efforts.  Working  with  the  alliance  co- 
ordinating agencies  in  each  member  country,  it 
can  help  give  greater  effectiveness  to  the  agreed 
principles  for  accelerating  economic  and  social 
progress,  for  fostering  institutional  reforms 
and  improvements,  for  stimulating  measures 
for  the  more  rapid  achievement  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican economic  integration,  and  for  improving 
trading  conditions  for  the  member  countries 
both  inside  and  outside  the  hemisphere.  The 
CIAP  can  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  mo- 
bilization and  effective  application  of  both  in- 
ternal and  external  resources. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  expert  dele- 
gations, ably  assisted  by  the  Panel  of  Nine, 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and  the 
OAS  [Organization  of  American  States]  sec- 
retariat, for  their  work  in  putting  into  form 
ready  for  our  consideration  this  constructive 
proposal  of  the  two  ex-Presidents.  We  will 
have  proposals  for  modifying  the  present  draft, 
and  we  understand  that  other  delegations  also 
have  suggestions  for  consideration.  However, 
we  should  not  fail  at  this  meeting  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  establishment  of  this  new 
permanent  multilateral  organ  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  For  our  part  my  Government  is 
ready  to  participate  in  the  CIAP  in  a  truly 
meaningful  manner  and  is  prepared  to  give 
great  weight  to  its  recommendations. 


Complementary  Objectives,  Not  Alternatives 

Any  rational  effort  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment requires  a  continuous  process  of  decision 
among  alternatives.  Hence  the  emphasis  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  on  planning  for  ac- 
celerated development,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  coherent  programs  of  public  investment, 
guidance  for  major  fields  of  private  investment, 
and  priorities  in  the  application  of  domestic 
and  supporting  external  resources.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  alliance,  however,  should  not  be 
confused  by  statements  of  unrealistic  alterna- 
tives. In  one  country  or  another  some  critics 
have  asserted  that  Latin  America  must  some- 
how make  a  series  of  choices  in  applying  its 
energies  and  resources :  that  it  must  concentrate 
on  economic  development  or  social  progress; 
that  it  must  emphasize  development  or  institu- 
tional reform;  promote  industry  or  agriculture; 
achieve  development  or  stabilization;  stimulate 
the  public  or  the  private  sector;  emphasize 
trade  or  aid.  In  our  view  these  are  not  alterna- 
tives; they  are  complementary  objectives. 

The  concept  of  social  and  economic  progress 
as  joint  and  mutually  reinforcing  objectives  was 
consistently  argued  by  Latin  American  leaders 
throughout  the  postwar  years,  until  it  won 
formal  recognition  in  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  in 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  And  surely  they 
were  right.  Without  economic  growth  the 
means  will  not  exist  for  enlarging  social  wel- 
fare, and  as  Dr.  Mayobre  [Jose  Antonio  May- 
obre,  executive  secretary  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America]  pointed  out  so 
well  in  his  analysis  yesterday  the  declining 
trend  in  economic  growth  must  be  reversed  to 
meet  the  minimum  goals  of  the  Charter  of  Pun- 
ta del  Este.  But  without  enlarged  social  wel- 
fare, economic  growth  cannot  be  fully  realized 
and  certainly  will  not  achieve  its  fundamental 
goals  of  higher  living  standards  and  widened 
opportunities  for  all.  Where  illiteracy  is  wide- 
spread and  disease  debilitating,  high  economic 
productivity  simply  cannot  be  achieved.  Then 
too,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  years  ago,  he 
who  expects  that  a  people  can  at  the  same  time 
be  both  ignorant  and  free  expects  what  has 
never  been  and  never  will  be.  Investment  in 
human  resources  is  the  most  productive  of  all 
investments. 
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In  the  last  year  inter- American  meetings  of 
the  Ministers  of  Labor,  Health,  and  Education 
from  all  of  our  governments,  and  meetings  of 
specialists  in  the  sectors  of  social  investment, 
have  made  great  headway  in  devising  practical 
ways  and  means  for  applying  resources  to  these 
ends.  This  is  a  new  and  fruitful  dimension  in 
practical  inter- American  cooperation. 

Another  unrealistic  alternative  concerns  the 
relationship  of  economic  development  to  the  so- 
called  basic  reforms — land  reform,  fiscal  reform, 
educational  reform,  improved  public  adminis- 
tration, and  other  institutional  improvements. 
The  reports  of  Presidents  Lleras  and  Ku- 
bitschek  mention  a  widespread  notion  that  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  makes  the  comple- 
tion of  such  reforms  a  prior  condition  of  the 
furnishing  of  outside  aid  for  economic  and  so- 
cial development.  Both  Presidents  endorsed 
the  necessity  for  reforms  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  development  process  but  rejected  the  idea 
that  reforms  must  be  finished  before  develop- 
ment begins. 

In  fact  the  charter  itself  envisages  the 
processes  of  growth,  structural  evolution,  and 
social  reform  as  interrelated  developments  mov- 
ing hand  in  hand.  True  reforms  are  not  merely 
aspirations  set  forth  in  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory formulas.  They  require  the  building  of 
institutions  and  the  development  of  human 
skills.  Agricultural  improvement,  for  example, 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  more  equitable  land  ten- 
ure but  also  of  production  incentives,  research, 
education,  extension  services  and  credit,  organi- 
zation of  the  supply  of  seeds,  tools,  and  fertil- 
izers to  the  farmer  and  of  storage  and 
marketing  arrangements  for  his  products. 
Similarly  industrial  modernization  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  engineering  and  production  tech- 
nique but  also  improved  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, labor  relations,  and  elimination  of 
monopolistic  bottlenecks  impeding  the  growth 
of  production  for  mass  markets. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  these  changes  can- 
not be  fully  realized  except  as  part  of  a  very 
substantial  process  of  development.  But  if  de- 
velopment cannot  be  delayed  until  the  comple- 
tion of  reform,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
starting  of  reforms  cannot  be  delayed  or  de- 
velopment  itself   will   be   handicapped.     We 


believe  they  should  be  parallel  in  time  and  mu- 
tually reinforcing. 

Nor  does  the  charter  ignore  the  reality  that 
social  reforms  are  bound  to  involve  domestic 
political  controversy  and  that  the  responsibility 
for  designing  each  nation's  program  must  rest 
with  the  authorities  of  that  nation.  It  is  the 
social  and  economic  reforms  carried  out  by 
representative  democracies  that  have  proved 
truly  conducive  to  social  welfare  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  contrasting  with  the  bitter  ex- 
periences that  have  followed  the  violent  up- 
heavals of  authoritarian  regimes,  whether  pre- 
tending to  be  "dictatorships  of  the  proletariat" 
or  "popular  benefactors"  in  a  Fascist  mold. 
Moreover,  the  political  resistance  to  social 
change  in  democratic  societies  can  be  greatly 
reduced  if  reforms  are  taking  place  in  an  en- 
vironment of  growth.  Thus  on  political  as  well 
as  technical  grounds,  development  and  reform 
must  be  regarded  as  parallel  and  interlinked 
processes. 

Similarly  both  the  urban  and  rural  sectors, 
both  industry  and  agriculture,  have  their  indis- 
pensable  functions   in   the  task  of  economic 
progress.    Again,  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that 
we  must  choose  between  them.     In  fact  each 
supports  and  stimulates  the  other.    The  process 
of  industrialization  cannot  succeed  unless  at  the 
same  time  nations  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
enlist  their  rural  sectors  as   full  and  active 
partners  in  national  development.    This  means 
making  the  countryside  a  more  efficient  source 
of  agricultural  production  and  thus  of  work- 
ing  capital   and   foreign   exchange.     It   also 
means  making  the  countryside  a  better  market 
for  the  industrial  output  of  the  cities.     The 
solutions  of  these  two  problems — the  correction 
of  the  chronic  imbalance  between  rural  and 
urban  areas — go  hand  in  hand.     The  answer 
lies  in  a  systematic  campaign  to  modernize  agri- 
cultural methods,  to  modernize  marketing  meth- 
ods, and  to  direct  industrial  development  into 
channels  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural 
market. 

Dr.  Hernan  Santa  Cruz  has  indicated  the 
need  for  increased  agricultural  production  to 
meet  the  goals  of  the  alliance.  It  is  the  free 
farmer,  cultivating  his  own  soil  and  backed  by 
effective  institutions,  that  has  brought  about  the 
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miracles  of  productivity  in  modern  agricul- 
ture. It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
note  the  disastrous  failure  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eed  China,  and 
indeed  all  countries  that  have  attempted  to 
apply  Communist  theory  to  the  realities  of  agri- 
cultural life. 

Still  another  unrealistic  alternative  is  the  al- 
leged  conflict   between   stabilization   and   de- 
velopment.   One  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
charter  is  the  achievement  of  stable  price  levels 
while  maintaining  adequate  economic  growth. 
As  we  all  know,  many  countries  of  this  conti- 
nent have  had  long  and  painful  experience  with 
inflation.    Some  of  the  efforts  at  stabilization 
have  proven  unsuccessful  or  even  hampering  to 
development.     Once  an  inflationary  spiral  is 
well  under  way,  it  evidently  cannot  be  corrected 
without  strenuous  effort  and  a  difficult  period 
of  adjustment.    On  the  other  hand,  to  permit 
inflation  to  go  unchecked  undermines  and  dis- 
tracts development  at  its  base  by  discouraging 
savings,  diverting  investment  into  unproduc- 
tive speculative  or  luxury  uses,  and  encourag- 
ing the  flight  of  capital  abroad  and  aggravating 
balance-of-payment   problems.     At  the   same 
time  severe  inflation  creates  social  and  political 
tensions  which  may  threaten  the  entire  insti- 
tutional structure.     Eeasonable  price  stability 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
condition    of    durable    economic    and    social 
progress. 

For  these  reasons  my  Government  has  coop- 
erated in  the  support  of  effective  stabilization 
efforts,  aiming  at  as  smooth  a  process  of  adjust- 
ment as  can  be  achieved,  an  equitable  sharing 
within  the  national  economy  of  any  necessary 
hardships,  and  the  maintenance  of  economic 
growth  in  real  terms. 

Stimulating  Both  Public  and  Private  Sectors 

Still  another  unrealistic  alternative  is  couched 
in  terms  of  whether  a  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween stimulating  the  public  or  the  private  sec- 
tor. Economic  infrastructure  and  the  improve- 
ment of  human  resources  require  large  public 
investments  which  complement  the  expansion 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  through 
private  investment.    The  choice  between  public 


and  private  means  is  not  a  matter  of  theology. 
It  is  the  pragmatic  question  of  how  resources 
can  best  be  used  to  hasten  national  growth.  I 
can  only  add  that  the  experience  of  modern 
history  suggests  that  both  freedom  and  effi- 
ciency are  most  likely  to  flourish  when  economic 
decision,  ownership,  and  power  are  widely 
distributed. 

Nor  can  participation  of  the  private  sector 
be  limited  to  business  enterprises.  Equally 
important  are  the  other  organized  associations 
of  modern  free  societies,  such  as  agricultural 
cooperatives  and  trade  unions.  In  our  age.  in- 
deed, responsible,  democratic  trade  unions  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  indispensable  partners 
in  a  free  economy  and  essential  components  of  a 
free  society.  The  participation  of  such  trade 
unions  in  programs  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment is  essential  to  enlist  the  energies  and 
initiative  of  working  people  in  this  peaceful 
American  revolution. 

During  this  past  year  a  group  of  trade  union 
leaders  appointed  by  the  OAS  secretariat  re- 
ported, with  candor,  that  free  trade  unions  were 
not  participating  adequately  in  the  alliance 
programs  of  a  number  of  countries.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  report  our  Ministers  of  Labor 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Cundinamarca,  a 
specific  program  for  collaboration  of  labor 
ministries  and  labor  unions  in  the  common 
effort.4  Our  expert  delegations  have  followed 
this  up  with  proposals  to  strengthen  free  trade 
union  participation,  including  the  establishment 
in  each  nation  of  a  trade  union  advisory  group 
on  the  alliance.  We  strongly  support  these 
moves. 

In  sum,  economic  and  social  progress  under 
the  alliance  depends  on  adequate  attention  being 
paid  to  the  private  and  the  public  sectors,  to 
industry  and  agriculture,  to  urban  and  rural 
problems,  to  reforms  and  stabilization  as  well 
as  to  the  real  rate  of  growth.  To  be  successful 
in  these  will  also  require  both  timely  and  effec- 
tive support  from  external  resources  and  im- 
proved trading  conditions  within  and  outside 
the  hemisphere.    This  is  the  last  of  the  un- 

*  For  text  of  a  message  from  President  Kennedy  to 
the  Inter-American  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Labor 
at  Bogota,  Colombia,  May  6-11,  1963,  see  ibid.,  June  3, 
1963,  p.  884. 
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realistic  alternatives:  whether  to  emphasize 
trade  or  aid.  The  fact  is  that  we  must  move 
more  effectively  on  both  these  fronts. 

With  respect  to  outside  support  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  brought 
about  a  radical  change  in  the  pattern  of  United 
States  foreign  economic  assistance.  In  these  27 
months  the  Latin  American  share  of  such  assist- 
ance has  almost  quadrupled  from  the  average 
for  the  previous  postwar  years.  The  total  com- 
mitments of  public  funds  have  amounted  to 
$2.3  billion,  one-third  in  grants  and  two-thirds 
in  development  loans,  mostly  at  very  long  terms 
and  low  rates  of  interest.  Today  Latin  Amer- 
ica receives  almost  twice  as  much  United  States 
public  economic  assistance  per  capita  as  any 
other  area  of  the  world.  Our  pledge  at  Punta 
del  Este  was  that  the  United  States  would  "pro- 
vide a  major  part  of  the  minimum'  of  20  billion 
dollars,  principally  in  public  funds,  which  Latin 
America  will  require  over  the  next  10  years  from 
all  external  sources  in  order  to  supplement  its 
own  efforts." 5  So  far,  we  have  been  sustaining 
our  side  of  this  pledge.  Under  the  new  impetus 
which  this  meeting  can  give  to  the  alliance,  I 
am  confident  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Criticism  of  excessive  redtape  and  bureau- 
cratic delay  in  the  application  of  these  funds 
has  been  heard  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  Latin 
America.  This  has  been  a  constant  preoccupa- 
tion of  all  our  responsible  officials. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  taken  many 
steps  in  Washington  to  speed  the  clearance  of 
loans,  the  processing  of  projects,  and  the  flow 
of  assistance.  We  plan  to  delegate  increasing 
authority  to  AID  [Agency  for  International 
Development]  missions  in  the  Latin  American 
countries,  and  we  will  work  loyally  with  our 
partner  governments  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
delays.  In  all  candor,  however,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  causes  of  these  delays  do  not  all 
rest  on  one  side.  Within  Latin  America  there 
have  also  been  delays  in  establishing  effective 
planning  machinery,  in  mobilizing  domestic  re- 
sources, in  establishing  priorities,  and  above  all 
in  the  development  of  well-conceived  and  tech- 
nically sound  projects.  I  know  that  you  too  are 
determined  to  end  these  delays  on  your  own 
side. 


*  For   text  of   the   Declaration   to   the   Peoples   of 
America,  aee  ibid.,  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  462. 


The  World  Bank  and  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  have  come  increasingly  to  recog- 
nize that  preinvestment  surveys  and  technical 
assistance  in  project  formulation  are  frequently 
as  important  aids  to  development  as  capital 
assistance  itself.  We  in  this  alliance  have 
shared  this  experience,  and  on  the  United  States 
side  we  are  expanding  our  capacity  to  assist  in 
these  respects. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
which  we  have  all  come  to  think  of  as  the  bank 
of  the  alliance,  has  made  great  strides  forward 
in  this  last  year,  establishing  itself  as  a  major 
factor  in  development  financing  for  Latin 
America  and  beginning  to  draw  resources  from 
Europe.  President  [Felipe]  Herrera  is  to  be 
particularly  congratulated  on  his  ceaseless  ef- 
forts, as  indicated  in  his  admirable  statement 
before  this  assembly,  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  bank's  activities  in  such  fields  as  integration 
and  trade,  and  the  new  export  financing  pro- 
gram now  being  launched. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  also  looked 
for  a  substantial  contribution  of  outside  public 
resources  from  worldwide  international  institu- 
tions and  from  governments  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  World  Bank  is  showing  new  and 
welcome  concern  with  such  fields  as  agriculture, 
education,  and  housing,  which  hitherto  have 
played  only  a  small  part  in  its  lending  opera- 
tions. Through  that  bank,  and  through  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee,  the  governments  of  capital-supply- 
ing nations  are  being  encouraged  to  pay  increas- 
ing heed  to  the  pressing  needs  of  this  continent. 
While  progress  has  been  slower  in  these  first 
2  years  than  any  of  us  would  like,  we  are  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  an  increase  and  we  have 
solid  reasons  to  expect  that  a  cumulative  proc- 
ess will  catch  hold. 

Encouraging  Flow  of  Foreign  Investment 

The  other  major  potential  source  of  external 
resources  is  foreign  private  investment.  Ex- 
ternal public  aid  and  domestic  resources  will 
not  meet  all  of  Latin  America's  need  for  capi- 
tal, technical  modernization,  and  management 
skills.  To  discuss  means  of  financing  industrial 
development  without  including  foreign  private 
investment  is  to  leave  out  one  of  the  most  dy- 
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namic  elements  of  growth.  To  hamper  the 
inflow  of  private  funds  is  like  asking  a  neigh- 
bor to  help  you  build  your  house  but  insisting 
that  he  do  so  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his 
back. 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  concept  of  the  alli- 
ance that  the  process  of  development  should 
involve  both  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
taking,  as  the  charter  says,  "full  advantage  of 
the  talents  and  energies  of  both."  But  I  would 
call  to  your  attention  that,  along  with  reasons  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  financial  institutions,  the  charter 
calls  for  the  development  of  labor  organizations 
and  cooperatives  and  similar  institutions  that 
make  for  balance  within  the  private  sector,  as 
well  as  between  it  and  public  institutions. 

In  fact  the  contribution  of  foreign  private 
investment  will  be  maximized  if  the  domestic 
private  sector  is  properly  supported  by  govern- 
ments. Foreign  investment  needs  to  be  part 
of  a  growing  community  of  like-minded  and 
respected  domestic  producers.  There  are  a 
variety  of  incentives  which  should  be  adopted 
to  accelerate  private  industrial  development. 
More  attention,  particularly,  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  stimulation  of  small  and  medium-sized 
enterprises.  Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  consult 
with  representatives  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  development  of  economic  policies  and 
programs. 

The  alliance  charter  itself  recognizes  the  need 
to  promote,  through  appropriate  measures, 
conditions  which  would  encourage  the  flow  of 
foreign  investment.  On  our  part,  President 
Kennedy  has  already  proposed  a  tax  credit  to 
be  extended  U.S.  investors  who  contribute  new 
funds  to  industrial  enterprises  in  developing 
countries. 

Latin  American  industrialization  and  its 
system  of  distribution  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
stage  which  should  give  private  enterprise, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  an  enhanced  im- 
portance. There  has  been  a  substantial  begin- 
ning in  industrial  production,  as  Sao  Paulo 
bears  witness,  but  concentrated  mainly  in  the 
replacement  of  consumer  goods  imports  for 
urban,  middle-class  consumption.  Latin 
American  industry  must  now  go  forward  in 
several  dimensions — in  the  production  of  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  especially  in  the  pro- 


duction of  consumer  goods  for  the  mass  markets 
of  the  urban  working  class  and  the  rural  agri- 
cultural population. 

The  flow  of  foreign  private  investment  into 
a  developing  economy— as  shown  by  our  own 
experience,  as  well  as  that  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  certain  countries  of  Latin  America- 
accelerates  these  changes  and  leads  to  further 
domestic  private  investment.     Domestic  entre- 
preneurs may  form  joint  ventures  with  foreign 
capital,  or  may  establish  enterprises  to  supply 
the  foreign-owned  company  with  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  alternatively  may  distribute  the  new 
products.    As  one  sees  here  in  Sao  Paulo,  a 
whole  complex  of  secondary  and  tertiary  estab- 
lishments arise  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
industrial  activity — extending  into  the  service 
trades.     New  opportunities  open  for  domestic 
capital  to  move  into  more  productive  pursuits 
and  thus  encourage  capital  to  remain  at  home 
and  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the  economy. 
Most    foreign    companies    entering    Latin 
America  will  be  highly  conscious  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  economic  growth  and  will  lead 
the  way  in  plowing  back  a  reasonable  share  of 
their  earnings  into  the  national  economy.    In 
fact  sizable  contributions  to  tax  revenue,  export 
earnings,  and  personal  income  are  already  made 
by  U.S.  manufacturing  companies  throughout 
Latin  America.     In  the  labor  area  foreign  com- 
panies are  also  often  more  conscious  of  the  need 
to  raise  wages  as  productivity  increases,  to  pro- 
vide better  working  and  living  conditions,  and 
to  recognize  the  role  of  responsible  and  inde- 
pendent trade  unions. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  obvious  enough  but 
important  to  state.  The  private  capital  of  the 
United  States,  of  Europe,  of  Japan,  has  abun- 
dant outlets  in  the  free  world.  It  is  sought 
after  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  has 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  necessity  to  locate 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  Foreign  private 
capital  can  play  a  critically  important  and  con- 
structive role  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  higher 
living  standards  in  the  Americas  as  it  has  in  the 
industrial  countries  of  the  free  world.  With- 
out it  there  will  be  gaps  in  the  development 
process  which  public  funds  could  not  fill  even 
if  they  could  be  mustered — technical  knowledge 
and  managerial  skills  which  are  simply  not 
available  in  public  hands. 
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These  outside  resources,  and  especially  those 
from  the  private  sector,  can  be  utilized  much 
more  effectively  for  both  the  short  and  the  long 
runs  if  Latin  American  trade  also  grows.  An 
essential  element  in  the  process  of  development 
is  a  change  in  the  structure  of  foreign  trade — 
a  shift  from  the  exporting  of  unprocessed  pri- 
mary products  and  total  reliance  on  imports 
for  manufactured  goods  toward  a  constantly 
higher  degree  of  raw-material  processing  with- 
in the  country  of  exportation  and  a  growing 
interchange  of  semimanufactured  and  manu- 
factured goods  reflecting  the  comparative  ad- 
vantage of  various  industries  in  the  trading 
countries.  But  these  structural  changes  require 
investment,  public  and  private,  and  they  require 
foreign  exchange  which  itself  can  be  obtained 
both  through  increased  exports  as  well  as  aid. 

With  both  aid  and  trade,  these  structural 
changes  can  be  greatly  accelerated.  Thus,  as 
I  said  before,  the  problem  is  not  one  of  a  false 
choice  between  trade  or  aid  but  rather  their 
best  combination. 

Trade  Problems  of  Developing  Countries 

Among  the  central  criteria  for  sound  develop- 
ment planning  is  improvement  in  the  balance  of 
payments  through  the  creation  of  new  export 
industries  and  the  replacement  of  imports  where 
domestic  conditions  permit  production  on  an 
economic  basis.  Here  in  Sao  Paulo  we  can  see 
how  domestic  efforts,  reinforced  by  foreign  aid 
for  economic  infrastructure  and  foreign  private 
investment,  have  so  changed  the  economic  struc- 
ture in  recent  years  as  to  open  up  wholly  new 
possibilities  for  Brazilian  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Certainly  aid  is  no  substitute 
for  trade,  but  it  can  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
structural  changes  required  to  bring  into  being 
a  system  of  healthy  trading  relationships. 

We  meet  on  the  eve  of  a  year  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  international  trade. 
Under  GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade]  auspices  the  so-called  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  reductions  is  to  be  negotiated 
starting  in  mid- 1964.  And  in  March  of  next 
year  there  will  assemble  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,6  whose 
Secretary   General    is   a   distinguished   Latin 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  29,  1963,  p.  173. 


American,  Dr.  Raul  Prebisch.  Together  these 
two  conferences  can  be  of  high  importance  in 
improving  the  trade  prospects  of  Latin 
America. 

We  share  with  all  the  other  governments  here 
a  deep  concern  for  the  trade  problems  of  the 
developing  countries.  We  recognize  that  world 
demand  for  primary  products  has  grown  more 
slowly  than  for  manufactured  goods  and  that 
price  trends  have  generally  been  unfavorable 
for  the  last  decade — although  not  over  longer 
periods.  Also,  many  have  shown  an  upward 
movement  in  the  last  2  years. 

For  these  reasons,  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  outlined  by  President  Kennedy,  our 
Government  has  taken  an  active  part  in  inter- 
national negotiations  to  stabilize  and  expand 
primary-product  markets  and  otherwise  to  im- 
prove the  trading  prospects  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  In  the  past  year  the  world 
coffee  agreement  has  been  put  into  operation, 
promising  greatly  improved  stability  for  this 
product  of  vital  importance  to  over  half  the 
nations  represented  at  this  meeting.  In  Febru- 
ary the  International  Monetary  Fund  adopted 
an  arrangement  for  compensatory  financing  to 
offset  losses  in  foreign  exchange  earnings  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  an  exporting 
country,  and  has  already  authorized  drawings 
for  two  countries  under  this  new  arrangement. 

The  thrust  of  trade  policy  should  be  twofold: 
to  expand  markets  in  the  traditional  products 
and  to  develop  markets  for  diversified  exports. 
Both  the  GATT  and  the  U.N.  conference  should 
contribute  to  these  twin  objectives.  There  will 
be  special  stress  on  increasingly  liberal  access 
for  the  less  developed  countries  to  the  markets 
of  the  developed  countries.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  already  more  than 
half  of  our  imports  from  Latin  America  enter 
duty  free  and  the  remainder  are  subject  to  an 
average  duty  of  7  percent — as  compared  with 
the  12  percent  average  for  all  our  imports.  We 
have  urged  Western  Europe  to  join  in  a  special 
program  to  do  away  with  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
excise  and  consumption  taxes  that  discourage 
the  consumption  of  tropical  products.  In  the 
1964  GATT  negotiation  the  major  effort  will 
be  toward  an  across-the-board  reduction  of  50 
percent  in  the  tariffs  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries.   At  the  same  time  strict  reciprocity  will 
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not  be  sought  as  between  developed  and  less 
developed  countries. 

The  importance  of  the  many  issues  which 
will  be  considered  in  depth  by  the  U.N.  con- 
ference next  spring  in  Geneva  was  clearly 
foreshadowed  by  the  report  presented  to  us 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Prebisch.  My  Government 
expects  to  play  a  constructive  role  at  this  con- 
ference. It  is  our  hope  that  the  conference  will 
examine  trade  problems  objectively,  with  a  view 
toward  concrete  and  realistic  solutions  and  with 
a  minimum  of  irrelevant  political  polemics. 

In  connection  with  trade  expansion  no  branch 
of  policy  before  this  meeting  is  more  important 
to  the  longrun  prospects  of  development  than 
the  movement  for  Latin  American  economic 
integration.  We  believe,  with  Dr.  Prebisch 
and  Dr.  Mayobre,  that  new  and  more  vigorous 
initiatives  must  be  undertaken  to  accelerate 
progress  in  economic  integration  and  the  reali- 
zation of  the  free  trade  area.  The  enlargement 
of  market  opportunities,  the  stimulus  to  in- 
dustrialization and  industrial  trade,  the  com- 
petitive stimulus  to  lower  costs  and  higher 
productivity,  all  open  up  wholly  new  perspec- 
tives if  national  barriers  can  be  transcended. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  industrial 
development  of  the  United  States  was  made 
possible  by  the  existence  of  a  continent  of  free 
trade. 

Among  the  most  important  functions  pro- 
posed for  the  CIAP,  in  our  view,  is  the  accel- 
eration of  this  movement  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  integration  objective  into  the  develop- 
ment plans  and  programs  of  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations.  Equally  important  is  the 
need  for  Latin  American  exporters  to  improve 
their  production,  marketing,  and  promotion 
techniques.  We  strongly  support  the  proposal, 
through  intensive  efforts  at  market  analysis  and 
export  promotion,  to  expand  exports  of  new 
types  of  manufactured  products  to  the  growing 
markets  of  the  developed  countries. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  make  the  promise  of 
Punta  del  Este  a  reality  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas.  And  let  us  work  together  to  this 
end  without  recrimination  and  resentment  and 
with  full  confidence  in  our  common  destiny. 
My  country  has  made  its  share  of  mistakes.  So, 
I  imagine,  has  every  country  represented  in  this 


room.    The  time  has  come  now  to  learn  from 
the  past— and  thereby  to  conquer  the  future. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  suggested  to 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
by  President  Kennedy,  but  the  real  roots  of 
this  program  are  Latin  American  in  inspiration 
and  conception.  Our  role  is  to  help  make  this 
conception  a  reality,  fulfilling  the  proud  and 
passionate  desire  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  a  decent  and  spacious  future.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  inspired  us  all  to  be  good  neighbors. 
Our  family  of  nations  consists  of  equal  mem- 
bers, each  free  to  develop  in  its  own  image  but 
bound  to  the  others  by  unbreakable  ties  of  geog- 
raphy and  history.  The  way  of  the  United 
States  is  not  necessarily  the  way  of  other  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere.  National  differences 
will  continue  to  exist.  Diversity  is  the  product 
of  freedom,  and  freedom  respects  diversity. 
Every  nation  can  shape  its  own  identity  so  long 
as  each  respects  the  identity  of  its  neighbors 
and  so  long  as  all  resist  domination  from  with- 
out. But  we  share  an  overwhelming  common 
interest  in  peace,  in  freedom,  and  in  a  growing 
abundance  and  opportunity  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  hemisphere.  And  we  share  the  revolu- 
tionary tradition  of  the  Americas.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  in  March  1961,  when  he 
proposed  the  Alliance  for  Progress,7  "Let  us 
once  again  transform  the  American  Continent 
into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolutionary  ideas  and 
efforts,  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  creative 
energies  of  free  men  and  women,  an  example  to 
all  the  world  that  liberty  and  progress  walk 
hand  in  hand." 

U.S.  and  International  Tin  Council 
Discuss  Surplus  Disposal 

Joint  Announcement 

Press  release  599  dated  November  22 

A  delegation  from  the  International  Tin 
Council  met  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  Washington  on  the  20th 
and  21st  of  November,  1963.  The  delegation 
from  the  Council  was  headed  by  Mr.  Harold  W. 
Allen  (Chairman  of  the  Council) ;  it  included 

7  Ibid.,  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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the  two  Vice  Chairmen  of  the  Council  (Mr.  Y. 
Coppieters  't  Wallant  of  Belgium  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Adnan  of  Indonesia)  and  representatives  of 
the  consuming  and  producing  countries  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Mr.  Henry  Brodie  (State 
Department)  was  in  the  chair  for  the  United 
States. 

The  object  of  the  Council's  delegation  was 
to  discuss  all  aspects  of  U.S.  surplus  tin  dis- 
posal in  relation  to  the  long-term  development 
of  the  industry  and  to  obtain  effective  coopera- 
tion from  the  United  States  Government  in 
considering  the  problems  arising  from  such 
disposals. 

The  delegation  was  informed  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  preparing  a  long-term  tin 
disposal  program  and  that  in  the  preparation 
of  this  program  the  impact  of  disposals  on  the 
long-term  future  of  the  world  tin  industry  and 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Council's  delegation 
would  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  informed  the 
United  States  representatives  of  the  progress  of 
its  inquiry  into  the  long-term  aspects  of  world 
tin  production,  consumption,  and  reserves.  The 
United  States  representatives  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Council  to  cooperate  in  this 
inquiry. 

U.S.  Expresses  Continuing  Concern 
for  Future  of  South-West  Africa 

Statement  by  Sidney  R.  Yates 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 

By  extending  the  apartheid  laws  to  South- 
West  Africa  the  mandatory  power  is,  in  the 
view  of  my  Government,  clearly  delinquent  in 
its  obligations  to  the  international  community 
and  to  the  population  of  South- West  Africa. 
These  obligations  are  set  forth  explicitly  in 
article  2  of  the  mandate,  which  states  that  South 
Africa  "shall  promote  to  the  utmost  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  well-being  and  the  social  progress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  believes  not 
only  that  there  is  neither  legal  nor  political 
basis  for  the  apartheid  laws  in  South  Africa; 

"Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  on  Oct.  30 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release 4281). 


there  is  also  no  moral  basis  for  such  laws  any- 
where in  the  world,  let  alone  in  a  territory  such 
as  South-West  Africa,  which  has  a  clear  inter- 
national character,  which  was  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  as  "a  sacred  trust  of 
civilization." 

My  delegation  believes,  further,  in  the  right 
of  the  people  of  South-West  Africa  to  self-deter- 
mination as  promptly  as  the  expression  may  be 
freely  and  responsibly  exercised.  We  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  any  division  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  South-West  Africa  without  the  freely 
expressed  consent  of  its  people.  We  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  the  annexation  by  any  state 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  territory  without  such 
consent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  is  encouraged 
that  there  are  voices  of  white  people  still  in 
South  Africa  calling  for  a  restoration  of  reason. 
In  this  connection  it  was  refreshing  and  reassur- 
ing to  my  delegation  to  read  a  recent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  publication  Forum,  a 
South  African  periodical,  which  urged  the  ap- 
plication of  reason  and  realism  by  the  people  of 
South  Africa  to  the  racial  situation.  The  au- 
thor of  this  article  reminded  the  white  South 
Africans  that  they  in  fact  are  the  only  actors  in 
this  looming  tragedy  who  may  have  some  abil- 
ity to  avert  the  onset  of  violence.  In  this  South 
African  article  the  author  suggests  the  follow- 
ing steps  by  white  South  Africans : 

Primarily  they  can  hold  fast  to  the  principles  of 
western  civilization.  They  can  denounce  at  every  op- 
portunity the  philosophy,  the  policy  and  the  adminis- 
trative practices  of  apartheid.  They  can  oppose  it  and 
frustrate  it  by  all  legal  means.  They  can  begin  their 
crusade  on  behalf  of  human  rights  in  our  country. 
Theirs  is  the  most  worthwhile  crusade  of  all — a  crusade 
against  unnecessary  dying. 

The  article  is  important  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  affirms  what  we  tend  to  forget  too 
easily:  that  in  the  white  community  of  South 
Africa  there  are  people  who  are  revolted  by  the 
Government's  policies  of  apartheid,  who  are 
not  afraid  to  say  so,  and  who  call  upon  the 
Government  to  change  its  policies.  And  sec- 
ondly, the  article  points  up  the  futility  of  blood- 
shed and  the  need  for  reason  to  rule,  rather  than 
passion  and  emotion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  every  member 
of  this  committee  has  watched  with  careful  in- 
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terest  the  progress  of  the  case  brought  in  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  against  South 
Africa  by  Liberia  and  Ethiopia.  As  we  all 
know,  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  this 
committee's  deliberations  last  year,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  decided  that  it  had 
jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
dispute.  The  Government  of  South  Africa  has, 
quite  properly,  accepted  the  Court's  decision, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  maintained  its  participation 
in  the  case.    This  is  all  to  the  good. 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  past,  we  believe  the 
General  Assembly  should  take  no  action  which 
would  affect  the  status  of  the  mandate  during 
the  Court's  proceedings.  My  delegation  believes 
that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  should 
place — and  that  most  members  do  place — great 
importance  on  the  rule  of  law  in  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  in  this  case  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  any  action  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions rest  upon  a  solid,  legal  foundation  com- 
mensurate with  the  obligations  of  the  world  to- 
ward the  peoples  of  the  mandated  territory. 
Only  in  this  way,  we  believe,  can  and  should  the 
United  Nations  hope  to  mobilize  the  support 
needed  to  carry  out  its  objective. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  respecting 
the  judgments  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  as  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the 
United  Nations.  Article  94  of  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  "Each  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
undertakes  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  any  case  to 
which  it  is  a  party."  The  importance  of  this 
concept  is  further  emphasized  by  subsequent 
provisions  of  this  article  for  giving  effect  to  de- 
cisions of  the  Court.  We  would  expect,  there- 
fore, compliance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Court. 

If  the  judicial  proceedings  now  in  train  be- 
fore the  Court  are  one  manifestation  of  the 
international  community's  continuing  concern 
over  the  problem  of  South- West  Africa,  the 
concern  has  also  been  expressed  in  the  request 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Committee 
of  24  to  establish  a  U.N.  presence  in  the  terri- 
tory. 


Question  of  U.N.  Presence 

My  Government  attaches  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  recommendation  made  by  the  As- 
sembly last  year  for  establishing  an  effective 
U.N.  presence  in  the  territory.2  We  are  par- 
ticularly interested  not  only  in  the  possibility 
but  in  the  need  for  a  U.N.  technical  assistance 
representative  in  South-West  Africa,  and  I 
must  frankly  express  our  regret  and  keen  dis- 
appointment that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has  not  as  yet  given  its  consent  to  such 
a  representative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  members  should 
know  that  during  the  course  of  this  year  my 
Government  pressed  this  objective  with  the 
South  African  Government.  On  several  occa- 
sions we  have  at  a  high  level  outlined  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  the  peoples  of  South- West 
Africa  and  also  to  South  Africa  by  such  a  proc- 
ess, and  we  have  urged  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  a  U.N.  presence.  It  is  our 
understanding  from  these  representations  that 
the  South  African  Government  has  not  yet 
reached  a  final  decision  on  this  question,  and  we 
hope  the  South  African  Government  would  in- 
dicate its  willingness  to  enter  into  conversations 
with  the  Secretary-General  on  this  question. 

We  have  pointed  out  before  the  particular  ad- 
vantages that  U.N.  technical  assistance  can  of- 
fer the  peoples  of  South- West  Africa  and  to 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  in  fulfilling 
the  spirit  of  the  mandate.  The  Government  of 
South  Africa  has  argued  that  it  is  itself  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams needed,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  nation  in 
this  day  can  argue  that  it  is  so  self-sufficient  in 
knowledge  or  skill  that  it  cannot  benefit  from 
the  mobilized  resources  of  the  international 
community.  I  think  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
South-West  Africa  is  urgent  testimony  of  this 
fact.  Once  again  we  strongly  urge  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  to  reconsider  its  posi- 
tion on  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago  the  United  Nations 
established  a  special  training  program  for 
South-West  Africans.  A  modest  budget  was 
allocated  for  this  program,  and  member  states 
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have  been  supplying  scholarships  for  both 
secondary  and  higher  education.  My  Govern- 
ment believes  there  is  no  better  way  to  prepare 
a  people  for  the  exercise  of  self-determination 
or  to  give  practical  expression  to  concern  for 
their  well-being  than  to  raise  the  level  of  educa- 
tion. To  this  end  my  own  Government  has  been 
pleased  to  contribute  to  this  program  by  the 
provision  of  10  scholarships  to  South-West 
Africans,  and  we  are  reviewing  our  contribution 
to  see  what  additional  assistance  we  can  furnish. 

Need  for  Secondary  School  Training 

In  reading  the  second  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  this  subject,3 1  would  call  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  to  the  em- 
phasis it  places  on  the  need  for  secondary  school 
training.  I  think  we  all  might  give  high 
priority  to  this  need. 

I  also  note — and  with  regret — that  many  of 
those  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  scholar- 
ships offered  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  travel  documents  from  the  South 
African  Government.  This  lack  of  cooperation 
by  the  South  African  Government  has  not  pre- 
vented my  Government  from  assisting  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  mandated  ter- 
ritory, since  we  have  made  our  scholarships 
available  to  South-West  Africans  outside  the 
territory  as  well  as  those  residing  there  and 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  urge  that  Govern- 
ment to  reconsider  its  position  on  this  matter.  A 
change  here  would  be  a  small  matter  but  one 
which  would  be  tremendously  encouraging  to 
the  people  of  South-West  Africa  and  to  all  of 
us  who  are  working  for  an  eventual  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  international  community 
is  and  must  be  urgently  concerned  with  the 
future  of  South-West  Africa  and  its  peoples. 
I  repeat :  The  United  States  believes  firmly  that 
the  obligations  of  the  mandate  assumed  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  should  be  fulfilled. 
We  believe  firmly  that  the  peoples  of  South- 
West  Africa  must  have  the  opportunity  freely 
to  exercise  their  right  of  self-determination. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  United  Na- 
tions can  rest  until  these  goals  are  achieved. 


OECD  Ministerial  Council 
Meets  at  Paris 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued 
by  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  at 
Paris  on  November  20. 

1.  The  Ministerial  Council  of  the  OECD  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Paris  on  19th  and  20th 
November,  1963,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Halvard  Lange,  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Norway,  and  reviewed  the 
economic  prospects  for  its  20  member  countries 
and  their  economic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

2.  The  prospects  for  economic  growth  in 
member  countries  are  on  the  whole  better  than 
last  year.  The  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Canada  are  now  progressing  at  a  faster 
rate.  In  other  member  countries  expansion  con- 
tinues. In  the  expectation  that  this  growth  will 
be  supported  by  suitable  measures  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  the  increase  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  OECD  area  as  a 
whole  for  the  years  1960-64  will  probably  cor- 
respond to  the  growth  target  of  50  percent  set 
for  the  decade  of  the  1960's  by  the  first  Minis- 
terial Council  in  1961.1 

The  importance  has  been  stressed  of  internal 
stability  as  a  condition  for  balanced  long-term 
economic  growth.  Costs  and  prices  in  a  few 
European  countries  are  rising  rather  rapidly. 
A  stabilization  plan  is  being  put  into  effect  in 
France.  Measures  have  been  taken  in  Italy; 
further  steps  must  be  envisaged. 

3.  As  regards  international  payments,  meas- 
ures undertaken  by  member  countries,  and  the 
recent  trends  of  trade  among  them,  have  begun 
and  should  continue  progressively  to  create  bet- 
ter equilibrium  between  the  deficit  and  surplus 
countries.  It  is  important  that  measures 
adopted  by  all  member  countries  to  deal  with 
their  internal  economic  situations  should  con- 
tinue to  take  into  account  their  effects  on  the 
general  equilibrium  of  international  payments. 

4.  In  member  countries  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, economic  growth  in  recent  years  has 
generally  been  somewhat  faster  than  in  the 
OECD  area  as  a  whole.    However,  it  can  hardly 
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be  said  that  the  narrowing  of  the  gap  between 
these  and  other  member  countries  which  is  de- 
sired has  really  begun ;  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Ministers  considered  it  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Organization  and  its  more  devel- 
oped members  should  continue  to  devote  their 
attention  and  cooperation  to  the  development 
problems  of  the  less  developed  member 
countries. 

Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  that  a  new 
Spanish  development  program  will  be  inau- 
gurated in  1964.  The  Ministers  also  reviewed 
the  situation  of  the  consortia  for  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  reaffirmed  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  the  efforts  of  member 
countries  in  support  of  the  development  of 
these  two  countries,  particularly  by  the  provi- 
sion of  long-term  development  capital  on  fa- 
vorable terms. 

5.  Ministers  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Organi- 
zation in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
manpower,  and  agreed  that  this  work  should 
increasingly  be  directed  to  the  problems  of  adap- 
tation arising  from  changes  in  the  economies 
of  member  countries.  They  considered  in  par- 
ticular that  the  Organization  should  pursue  its 
work  on  an  active  manpower  policy,  and  on  the 
retraining  of  manpower  as  well  as  on  mobility 
of  manpower  and  industry. 

6.  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  the  re- 
sults of  the  Ministerial  Meeting  on  policies  for 
science  and  technology  on  3rd  and  4th  October 
1963. 

7.  The  Ministers  noted  that  development  aid 
has  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  and  on  im- 
proved terms,  although  the  earlier  rate  of  in- 
crease has  not  continued.  The  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  are,  however,  increasing, 
ind  great  problems  lie  ahead.  Past  results 
lave  depended  largely  on  public  support  in 
nember  countries.  The  provision  of  aid  to  meet 
he  expanding  needs  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
ties will  depend  even  more  on  such  support  in 
he  future  and  will  be  related  increasingly  to 
neasures  of  self-help  in  the  recipient  countries. 

The  Ministers  emphasized  the  value  of 
he  confrontations  of  national  aid  programs 
hrough  the  Organization,  and  asked  members 
hrther  to  coordinate  their  efforts  with  a  view 
o  making  aid  more  effective  in  response  to  pri- 


ority needs  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
They  also  welcomed  the  intention  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  relating  more  nearly  the  terms  of 
aid  to  debt-servicing  capacities  of  recipients. 
Important  steps  had  been  taken  by  some  mem- 
bers in  this  connection  during  the  past  year. 
They  noted  the  decline  in  private  capital  move- 
ments from  the  industrialized  countries  to  the 
less  developed  countries  and  asked  the  Organi- 
zation to  consider  further  what  steps  might  be 
taken  by  industrialized  and  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  increase  the  flow. 

The  Ministers  welcomed  the  establishment  of 
the  OECD  Development  Center. 

8.  Since  last  year's  Ministerial  Meeting,2  the 
Organization  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  ex- 
port earnings  of  less  developed  countries,  mem- 
ber and  non-member. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  less  developed 
countries  still  consists  of  primary  products  of 
which  OECD  countries  are  the  main  importers. 
Various  methods  for  stabilizing  and  increasing 
the  export  earnings  of  these  commodities  are 
now  being  studied.  Ministers  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  this  work.  Member  countries 
should  join  in  efforts  to  improve  the  market  con- 
ditions for  primary  products. 

Increasingly,  however,  the  less  developed 
member  and  non-member  countries  need  to  di- 
versify their  economies  and  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  articles  for  their  own 
markets  and  for  exports.  The  industrialized 
countries  of  the  OECD  should  facilitate  this  de- 
velopment by  providing  enlarged  access  to  their 
markets  for  these  products.  The  Ministers 
noted  with  approval  that  full  reciprocity  from 
less  developed  countries  was  not  being  demanded 
for  the  tariff  reductions  expected  from  the  forth- 
coming round  of  GATT  tariff  negotiations. 

Ministers  instructed  the  Organization  to  con- 
tinue work  and  consultations  concerning  the 
trade  problems  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
They  voiced  the  determination  of  their  gov- 
ernments to  prepare  for  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 3  in  a 
constructive  spirit. 

1  Ibid.,  Dec.  24, 1962,  p.  979. 

8  For  background,  see  i bid.,  July  29,  1963,  p.  173. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes. 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 
New  York,  September  28  through  November  30, 1963. 
Ratification  deposited:  Australia,  November  12, 1963. 

Health 

World  Health  Organization  Regulations  No.  1  regard- 
ing nomenclature  (including  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  statistics)  with  respect  to  diseases 
and  causes  of  death.  Adopted  at  Geneva  July  24, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1950.  TIAS 
3482. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Burundi,  November  9,  1963; 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  July  9,  1963;  Mongolia, 
Tanganyika,  June  19,  1963 ;  Western  Samoa,  June 
28, 1963. 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
international  telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
1961.     TIAS  4892. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Luxembourg,  October  8, 
1963;  Group  of  Territories  represented  by  the 
French  Overseas  Post  and  Telecommunication 
Agency,  October  10, 1963. 

War 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field. 
Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into 
force  October  21,  1950 ;  for  the  United  States  Febru- 
ary 2, 1956.  TIAS  3362. 
Accession  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  May  17, 

1963. 
Notification  given   that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Cameroon,  September  16,  1963. 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war ; 
Geneva   convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed 
forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian 
persons  in  time  of  war ; 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into 
force  October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States 
February  2,  1956.  TIAS  3364,  3363,  and  3365, 
respectively. 
Accession  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1963. 


Notification   given   that  it   considers  itself   bound: 
Cameroon,  September  16, 1963. 


BILATERAL 
Canada 

Agreement  establishing  a  Joint  United  States-Canada 
Civil  Emergency  Planning  Committee.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  November  15,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  November  15,  1963. 

Agreement  relating  to  civil  defense  cooperation.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March 
27,  1951.  Entered  into  force  March  27,  1951.  TLA  8 
2227. 

Terminated:  November    15,    1963     (superseded    by 
agreement  of  November  15,  1963,  supra). 

Guinea 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  May  22,  1963  (TIAS  5394).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Conakry  November  2,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  November  2, 1963. 

Tanganyika 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Effect- 
ed by  exchange  of  notes  at  Dar-es-Salaam  Novem- 
ber 14,  1963.     Entered  into  force  November  14, 1963. 

Tunisia 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Tunis  November  18,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  November  18, 1963. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  25-December  1 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  November  25  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  583 
of  November  15 ;  588  and  591  of  November  18 ; 
594  of  November  19 ;  598  of  November  21 ;  and  599 
of  November  22. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*602  11/26  U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

♦603    11/26    Cultural  exchange. 
604    11/27    Most  appointed  to  Advisory  Com- 
mittee   on    International    Book 
Programs  (rewrite). 

T608  11/30  Cleveland:  "Great  Power  and 
Great  Diversity :  The  Percep- 
tions and  Policies  of  President 
Kennedy." 


♦Not  printed. 

■fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin . 
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The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Atlantic  Partnership 


by  George  C.  SfcGhee 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  x 


It  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  your  academy.  The  general  title  of 
these  discussions,  Europa  und  Amerika  in  der 
Welt  von  Morgen,  in  itself  is  an  indication  of 
the  importance  all  of  us  attribute  to  the  re- 
lationship between  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  You  have  heard  the  views  of  a  number 
of  distinguished  Europeans.  I  am  honored  to 
be  called  upon  to  present  an  American  view. 
You  will,  I  hope,  accord  me  the  additional 
privilege  of  speaking  in  my  native  language, 
so  that  I  may  express  my  thoughts  with  the 
utmost  directness  and  clarity. 

At  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War  the 
United  States  found  itself  thrust  into  a  position 
of  world  leadership.  Moreover,  this  was  a  role 
of  leadership  in  a  world  which  had  radically 
changed.  I  am  not  sure  that  everyone,  even 
today,  has  fully  grasped  the  nature  of  the  im- 


1  Address   made  at   the  Evangelische  Akademie  at 
Loccum,  Geruiauy,  on  Nov.  21. 


plications  of  these  changes.  Three  salien 
features  marked,  however,  the  postwar  environ 
ment : 

First,  world  power  relationships  were  domi 
nated  by  two  superpowers,  the  United  State 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  a  Europe  com 
posed  of  relatively  less  powerful  nations  wai 
unable  to  exercise  the  influence  and  responsi 
bility  it  had  wielded  before  the  war.  Third 
with  the  onset  of  the  nuclear  age  every  concep 
of  strategy  had  to  be  thought  out  anew.  Tin 
entire  character  of  world  relationships  had  beer 
modified. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  two  new  element 
soon  made  themselves  felt  in  international  af 
fairs.  The  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  madt 
it  plain  that  other  nations  must  be  resolute  t< 
defend  their  freedom  if  they  hoped  to  retail 
it.  And  while  liberty  was  threatened  on  on< 
side,  it  was  demanded — and  granted — on  tin 
other.  Pressure  for  the  dissolution  of  colonia 
ties  had  existed  before  the  war;  now  it  becam< 
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-resistible.  Over  the  past  15  years,  conse- 
uently,  the  relationship  between  former  colo- 
ial  areas  and  the  metropolitan  areas  has  been 
•itnsformed. 

Even  now  the  process  of  adjusting  to  all  these 
langes  continues.     In  the  immediate  postwar 
-riod  the  material  resources  and  energies  of 
urope     naturally     were     concentrated     upon 
ie    tremendous   problems    of    reconstruction, 
evertheless,  in  this  period  of  economic  chaos 
id  confused  relationships,  hopes  for  a  better 
iture  began  to  find  a  new  focus.     That  focus 
as  the  idea  of  a  unified  Europe,  and  history 
ay  well  record  the  acceptance  of  this  concept, 
,•  European  political  leadership  and  popular 
union,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
tnificant  developments  of  our  century. 
I  need  not  point  out  to  this  audience  the  mile- 
;)nes  of  progress  which  have  marked  Europe's 
|th  toward  unity  over  the  last    15  years.     I 
wild,  however,  like  to  call   attention   to  the 
uerican    role    in    the   process   of   European 
legration. 

The  Marshall  Plan  was  not  simply  an  act  of 
nerican  generosity.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
3  close  ties  which  have  always  bound  Europe 
d  America  together;  it  was  a  recognition, 
>reover,  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Europe 
the  United  States;  and  finally,  it  was  a  recog- 
ion  that  in  a  changing  world  the  broader 
erests  of  Europe  and  America  were  inextri- 
)ly  joined. 

Seneral  Marshall,  in  his  Harvard  speech,2  set 
sondition   upon   his  proposal   for  American 
to  Europe.     It  was  that  Europe  organize 
help  itself  and  to  overcome  the  traditional 
dries  winch  had  been,  in  two  world   wars, 
cause  of  so  much  misfortune  not  only  for 
ropeans  but  for  Americans, 
t  is  instructive,  too,  to  review  the  language 
ch  in  1949  was  written  into  the  legislation 
liorizing  funds  for  the  Marshall  Plan.    The 
'erican  Congress,  acting  on  its  own  initiative, 
ed:s 

is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people 

e  United   Stales  to  encourage  the  unification  of 

»pe.  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen  principles  of 


;m.LEnN  of  June  15, 1947,  p.  1159. 
ublic  Law  47,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  in- 
dependence in  Europe.  .  . 

I  cite  this  language  in  order  clearly  to  demon- 
strate that  American  policy  toward  Europe  has 
followed  an  unbroken  and  unchanging  line 
through  several  administrations,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic.  Despite  the  remarkable 
alteration  in  Europe's  economic  and  political 
strength  over  the  past  decade,  this  policy 
declaration  is  more  than  ever  appropriate  to- 
day. The  act  of  faith  embodied  in  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  the  germ  of  Atlantic  partnership. 

The  NATO  Alliance 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  Marshall  Plan 
the   Atlantic   nations   joined    together   in    the 
NATO  alliance  to  insure  our  common  defense 
against  the  Soviet  threat.     In  an  act  unprece- 
dented in  history  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained large  numbers  of  its  troops  in  Europe  in 
peacetime,  at  the  invitation  of  European  gov- 
ernments.    These  troops  are  a  major  bulwark 
of  our  common  defense.     They  are  also  an  evi- 
dence and  a  pledge  of  the  identity  of  American 
interests  with  America's  14  NATO  partners. 
We  have  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we 
will  fulfill  our  commitment— that  an  act  of  ag- 
gression against  any  member  of  NATO  will  be 
considered  an  act  of  aggression  upon  the  United 
States  itself,  and  that  we  would  react  accord- 
ingly. 

The   forging  over  the  past   14  years  of  a 
common  NATO  defense  has  created  among  us 
mutual  confidence  and  a  sense  of  the  real  inter- 
dependence of  Europe  and  America.     Occasion- 
ally, however,  a  voice  is  heard  to  suggest  that 
America's  commitment  to  Europe  may  not  be 
lasting.     What  President  Kennedy  said  at  the 
Paulskirche    in    Frankfurt4   should    leave   no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  about  the  strength  and 
depth  of  our  commitment.     For  those  few  who, 
against  the  evidence,  insist  on  doubting.  I  have 
a  suggestion  :  Examine  the  reverse  of  the  coin. 
As  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  defense  of 
the    United    States    begins    in    Europe.     The 
United  States  too,  therefore,  must  rely  for  its 
defense  upon  its  allies.    The  European  contri- 


4  Bulletin  of  July  22,  1963,  p.  118. 
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bution  to  our  common  defense  is  vital,  and  the 
German  contribution  in  particular  is  a  major 
one.  This  means  that  we  must  count  as  heavily 
on  you  as  you  count  on  us.  If  our  defense  is 
indivisible,  so  should  our  mutual  confidence  be. 

The  NATO  treaty,  however,  calls  for  more 
than  a  common  defense.  It  also  provides  quite 
specifically  for  political  consultation  on  all  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest.  These  provisions  have 
been  increasingly  invoked.  Regular  political 
consultations  in  the  NATO  Council  have  en- 
abled the  member  nations  to  adjust  policy  dif- 
ferences and  develop  common  views  on  the 
broader  problems  that  confront  them  in  the 
world  today.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  NATO 
has  helped  to  forge  that  sense  of  community 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
relationships. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  the 
consciousness  of  community  expressed  in 
NATO,  the  OECO  [Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Cooperation  and  Development],  and  other 
institutions  of  an  Atlantic  character  and  the 
consciousness  of  identity  expressed  in  the  vari- 
ous European  communities.  These  separate 
bases  for  the  development  of  a  community  con- 
sciousness need  not,  however,  be  mutually  ex- 
clusive. We  in  the  United  States  have  always 
considered  them  to  be  complementary.  We 
ourselves  are  not,  of  course,  a  member  of  the 
European  Community.  We  do,  however,  be- 
lieve that  the  development  of  a  unified  Europe 
within  the  Atlantic  framework  is  essential  for 
the  development  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  as  a  whole. 

The  recent  past  already  demonstrates  that  the 
construction  of  Europe  proceeds  most  rapidly 
when  NATO  is  strongest. 

Some  Misconceptions  of  U.S.  Policy 

It  has  been  suggested  that  United  States 
policy  toward  Europe  has  changed  in  recent 
years.    These  suggestions  take  three  forms: 

— first,  that  the  United  States  has  lost  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Common  Market,  because  we  be- 
lieve it  adverse  to  our  commercial  interests, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  agriculture; 

— second,  that  in  the  military  field  a  united 
Europe  would  threaten  a  "nuclear  monopoly" 
the  United  States  wants  to  keep ; 


— and  finally,  that  the  United  States  is  n 
prepared  to  see  a  "Europe"  take  up  a  positk 
of  equal  responsibility  with  America  in  tl 
affairs  of  the  alliance. 

I  contend  that  these  suggestions  are  wither 
foundation,  that  they  are  based  upon  misco: 
ceptions  of  American  policy.  Let  us  consid 
them  one  by  one. 

When  the  United  States  first  gave  its  suppo 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Common  Marki 
even  before  the  actual  negotiation  of  the  Trea 
of  Rome,  it  was  on  the  assumption  that  t 
commercial  policy  of  the  new  entity  would 
an  open  and  liberal  one.  This  did  not  repr 
sent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Unit< 
States  to  impose  a  restriction  of  its  own  up< 
the  contemplated  Economic  Community  i 
Europe.  This  flows  from  the  fact  that  intern 
tional  agreements  to  which  we  all  are  parti 
require  that  any  customs  union  adopt  a  le* 
of  tariff  protection  no  higher  on  the  whole  ths 
the  levels  previously  set  for  the  national  econ 
mies  of  its  member  states. 

To  date  the  Common  Market  has  demo 
strated,  in  the  industrial  field,  a  commendat 
liberalism  and  understanding  of  the  intern 
of  third  countries.    It  has  done  so  not  on 
because  of  its  international  commitments  b 
also  out  of  a  realization  that  such  a  policy 
in  its  own  interest.    It  is  principally  in  ti 
agricultural    field    that    doubts    have   arise 
There  is  a  discernible  danger  that  thinking 
terms  of  higher  protection  for  agriculture  c 
lead  some  elements  of  the  community  to  si 
back    into   the   shortsighted   prewar  kind 
autarky  which  is  against  the  long-range  ec 
nomic  interest  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  rest 
the  world. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  neither  the  drafters 
the  Rome  Treaty  nor  those  third  countri 
which  supported  the  European  Economic  Coi 
munity  subscribed  to  the  view  that  agricultu 
was  exempt  from  the  need  to  respect  intern 
tional  obligations  and  commitments.  Agrici 
ture,  because  of  its  special  problems,  is  treat 
differently  from  industry  in  all  of  the  advanc 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  not  surprisir 
therefore,  that  the  Rome  Treaty  also  provid 
different  rules  for  agriculture  than  for  industi 
But  this  does  not  give  carte  blanche  to  Eui 
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jan  agriculture.  American  agriculture  does 
it  demand  equal  treatment  with  European 
jrmers,  as  is  sometimes  asserted.  It  does  react 
sirply,  however,  to  being  excluded  from  mar- 
ks which  it  has  built  up  in  the  past  by  virtue 
i  its  efficiency. 

What  the  Common  Market  does  is  of  enor- 
dus  importance  to  other  trading  nations  of 
to  world.  Consider,  for  example,  the  tariff 
igotiations  which  took  place  in  Geneva  in  1960 
nd  1961.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Euro- 
pin  Economic  Community  negotiated  as  a 
Etafe  unit  for  its  six  members,  who  had  before 
rgotiated  for  themselves.  There  resulted  sig- 
[  icant  reductions  of  tariffs.  If  the  result  was 
at  all  that  many  hoped  for,  one  reason  was 
tit  the  United  States  delegation  had  in- 
•Bciently  broad  authority  to  negotiate.  To 
nedy  this,  the  United  States  administration 
Wnptly  sought,  and  obtained  from  Congress, 
3  sweeping  authority — of  an  entirely  new 
Mracter — to  reduce  tariffs  contained  in  the 
lade  Expansion  Act. 

The  preliminary  discussions  that  are  going 
>  between  us  now  are  not,  then,  the  result  of 
i-hange  in  United  States  policy  toward  the 
.ramon  Market.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  a 
:ictical  affirmation  of  America's  firm  policy 
i  support.  They  are  a  recognition  that  the 
.mmon  Market  is  a  potent  force  in  world  eco- 
imic  affairs,  capable  of  speaking  with  one 
ong  voice.  The  agreements  that  we  hope  to 
ch  could  have  far-reaching  consequences — 
1  ich  is  precisely  why  the  negotiations  stage 
S30  important.  We  each  have  important  in- 
•ests  which  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
1  mutually  accommodated. 
At  us  turn  now  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
ited  States  is  determined  to  keep  a  "nuclear 
nopoly"  and  to  prevent  the  full  development 
Europe  in  the  military  field.  Such  a  sug- 
tion  is  not  consistent  with  the  strong  sup- 
•t  the  United  States  gave  to  the  proposal  to 
late  a  European  Defense  Community  more 
I  n  a  decade  ago.  There  are  no  illusions  about 
Is  matter  in  the  United  States.  If  Europe  is 
mite,  the  United  States  understands  clearly 
t  the  union  must  ultimately  extend  to  mili- 
y  as  well  as  to  economic  and  political  affairs. 
Europe  will  not  have  achieved  political  unity 
:  il  it  can  act  in  concert  and  speak  in  unison, 


if  not  with  a  single  voice.  For  several  years 
now  Europeans  have  been  debating  the  form 
and  organization  which  Europe  ultimately  will 
take,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  consensus.  Part  of 
the  discussion  concerns  whether  Europe  shall  be 
a  community  of  six  nations  only,  or  whether  a 
wider,  more  comprehensive  Europe  can  be  con- 
structed.   There  are  other  questions  too. 

Americans  can  appreciate  and  understand  the 
debate  among  Europeans,  since  a  similar  debate 
attended  the  founding  of  our  own  nation  175 
years  ago.  The  issues  involved  are  funda- 
mental and  can  only  be  decided  by  the  Euro- 
peans themselves  in  the  light  of  their  own 
interests  and  traditions.  So  long,  however,  as 
there  is  no  established  authority  which  can  take 
responsible  decisions  for  Europe,  there  is, 
politically  speaking,  no  Europe.  Your  poli- 
cies and  ours  must  take  account  of  that  fact. 

If  one  surveys  the  military  field,  it  becomes 
clear  that  there  is  no  present  lack  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  alliance.  The  NATO  nuclear 
deterrent  is  largely  made  up  of  weapons  in  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  But  these  weap- 
ons consist  today  largely  of  manned  bombers. 
The  nuclear  deterrent  of  the  1970's  must  con- 
sist, in  greater  degree,  of  missile  forces.  There 
is  a  clear  understanding  in  the  United  States 
that  the  construction  of  these  missile  forces 
must  take  account  of  Europeans'  needs  and  de- 
sires for  a  greater  voice  in  the  responsibility  for 
nuclear  affairs  in  the  alliance. 

The  proposal  for  a  multilateral  missile  fleet 
is  designed  to  meet  that  desire  by  giving  all 
participants  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
manning,  operation,  and  control  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles on  a  basis  of  full  equality.  The  accurate 
and  well-protected  MRBM's  [medium-range 
ballistic  missiles]  of  this  force  would  contribute 
to  the  increased  Western  missile  strength  that 
is  required  to  meet  the  military  needs  of  NATO 
deterrence  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Admittedly,  the  MLF  [multilateral  force]  is 
not  the  definitive  solution  to  the  nuclear  prob- 
lems of  the  alliance.  However,  in  our  view  it 
provides  the  best  alternative  offered  thus  far. 
The  proposal  is  now  under  close  scrutiny  by  our 
European  allies,  and  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider their  suggestions  fully  on  their  merits  and 
to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  per- 
mit.   As  the  President  indicated  at  Frankfurt, 
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we  believe  that  Europe  can  and  should  assume 
greater  responsibilities  as  Europe  moves  toward 
unity. 

U.S.  Support  for  European  Unification 

The  final  suggestion  with  which  I  shall  deal 
is  that  the  United  States  does  not  really  want 
a  united  Europe  to  become  a  force  in  world 
affairs  comparable  to  ourselves. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  remember  the 
situation  10  years  ago,  when  the  term  "third 
force"  signified  to  some  the  essence  of  European 
weakness,  a  withdrawal  into  neutralism,  a  fear 
of  being  drawn  back  into  the  world  power 
struggle.  This  was  a  counsel  of  despair  which 
has  fortunately  been  stilled  by  Europe's  re- 
covery. If  this  neutralism?  born  of  weakness, 
is  what  is  meant  by  "third  force,"  the  United 
States  has  never  and  does  not  now  advocate  it. 

But  if  what  is  meant  is  the  growth  of  a 
strong  and  independent  Europe  prepared  to 
play  a  responsible  role  in  world  affairs,  this  is 
indeed  the  goal  that  American  policy  has  sought 
over  the  past  15  years.  We  have  supported 
every  broadly  based  European  effort  toward 
unification.  Our  desire  to  see  the  nations  of 
Europe  draw  together  has  not  rested  merely 
on  a  sentimental  affection  for  the  idea  of  unity 
as  such.  It  is  founded  upon  our  postwar  ex- 
perience and  upon  a  reasoned  view  of  the  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States.  We  need  a  united 
Europe  which  can  join  its  strength  and  influence 
with  ours  in  dealing  with  world  problems. 

The  United  States  defense  effort  is  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
other  NATO  partners.  The  United  States 
economy  produces  well  over  half  of  the  goods 
produced  by  all  the  industrialized  countries  of 
the  free  world  combined.  Yet  the  resources  of 
Europe  are  spread  among  a  number  of  states, 
each  with  its  own  and  often  conflicting  views 
and  interests. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that  the 
United  States  has  been  faced  time  and  again 
with  the  problem  of  finding  a  European  con- 
sensus on  major  issues.  Often  no  such  con- 
sensus can  be  found.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  process  of  consultation  is  more  difficult  and 
less  fruitful  than  it  could  otherwise  be.  Long 
discussions  frequently  produce  no  more  than  a 


negative  kind  of  agreement,  upon  which 
difficult  to  act  in  concert. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  in  Europe': 
terest,  nor  is  it  in  ours.  Europe  has  a  pote 
strength  and  influence  far  greater  than 
sum  of  its  parts.  However,  only  the  part: 
represented  at  the  conference  tables.  Eui 
as  such,  is  absent.  Nor  is  the  representatic 
national  interests  at  the  conference  table: 
ways  tempered  by  a  broad  sense  of  respi 
bility  to  Europe  as  a  whole — or  to  the  w> 
The  question  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  a 
in  Frankfurt  a  few  weeks  ago  8  is  a  serious 
Who  speaks  for  Europe?  When  this  que: 
is  answered,  we  shall  be  well  on  the  road 
fuller  partnership. 

Progress  Toward  Both  Union  and  Partnershf 

The  concept  of  Atlantic  partnership 
supposes  a  united  Europe.  It  is  not  a  subst 
for  it.  It  is  not  some  shortcut  that  byp: 
the  difficult  steps  toward  European  unity, 
the  economic  field,  where  Europe  is  aln 
partly  organized,  the  United  States  and 
European  Economic  Community  have  been 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  together.  The  t 
negotiations,  which  are  now  in  a  prelimii 
phase,  offer  the  first  real  political  test  of 
mutual  willingness  to  bring  to  fruition  \ 
has  been  begun  in  partnership.  We  in  Ami 
are  prepared  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

Some  people  do  not  think  it  useful  to 
simultaneously  to  build  a  united  Europe  ai 
broader  Atlantic  arrangement.  The  histor 
the  past  decade,  however,  belies  this.  It 
shown  progress  toward  union  and  tov 
partnership  to  be,  not  contradictory,  but  ( 
plementary.  The  destinies  of  North  Ame 
and  Europe  are  so  obviously  and  closely  be 
together  that  we  have  no  real  choice  but  tc 
operate.  Our  defense  is  tightly  organized 
planned  within  the  NATO  framework.  Ir 
dependence  is  not  an  empty  phrase  but  a  pre 
reality.  And  along  with  the  developmen 
increasingly  close  Atlantic  ties  in  NATO 
the  OECD,  there  has  been  a  steady  moven 
toward  unity  in  Europe. 

It  is  also  clear  that  pressing  problems  of  ti 


'  Ibid.,  Nov.  11, 1963,  p.  726. 
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and  capital  development  elsewhere  in  the  world 
will  not  wait  while  Europe  completes  the 
process  of  its  own  construction.  There  are  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  developing  countries 
which  neither  Europe  nor  America  can  ignore. 
In  today's  world,  power  and  worldwide  respon- 
sibility go  together  and  the  exercise  of  the  one 
means  the  acceptance  of  the  other.  The  world 
needs  both  us  and  Europe. 

Jean  Monnet,  that  great  Frenchman  who  has 
been  the  inspiration  for  a  united  Europe,  has 
ilways  maintained  that  problems  should  never 
be  considered  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of 


objectives  but  should  be  welcomed  as  extra  in- 
centives to  achieving  them.  The  temporary 
impasse  which  Europe  faces  today  should  serve 
merely  to  reinforce  our  determination  to  press 
forward  toward  our  ultimate  goal.  This  goal — 
a  Europe  unified  and  an  Atlantic  community 
joined  in  partnership — lies  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  irresistible  tide  of  history  is  flowing, 
with  a  momentum  of  its  own.  We  most  cer- 
tainly have  problems  before  us;  but  we  also 
have  opportunities — if  we  have  the  vision  and 
courage  to  grasp  and  use  them  for  the  attain- 
ment of  our  larger  purpose. 


The  Economic  Revolution  in  Mexico 


by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs 1 


You  have  been  discussing  for  these  last  2  days 
'Mexico  Today."  You  have  completed  a  re- 
view of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
ural  life  of  Mexico,  and  tomorrow  you  will  be 
liscussing  the  international  role  of  Mexico.  I 
m  pleased  that  you  will  have  with  you  for 
hat  discussion  my  good  friend  Ambassador 
Antonio]  Carrillo  Flores,  who  has  contrib- 
ted  so  much  of  himself  to  the  well-beinjr  of 
•  is  country  and  to  the  promotion  of  friendly 
elations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Vhat  I  have  to  say  will  in  a  way  be  a  summary 
f  much  of  what  you  have  discussed,  and  hope- 
ully  I  will  not  steal  too  much  of  the  Mexican 
embassador's  remarks  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

When  President  Kennedy  arrived  in  Mexico 
'ity  in  1962  he  said  in  his  remarks  at  the  air- 
ort  that  it  is  our  responsibility  in  the  sixties 
nd  the  responsibilities  of  others  in  our  sister 
Republics  in  this  great  hemisphere  to  recognize 

'Address  made  before  the  14th  annual  Conference 
J  the  Caribbean  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  6  (press 
please  613). 


that  there  is  also  a  necessity  for  an  economic 
revolution  if  political  independence,  political 
equality,  and  national  sovereignties  are  all  to 
have  true  significance  and  true  meaning.  It  is 
about  this  revolution  in  Mexico  which  I  would 
like  to  speak,  because  it  seems  to  me  that,  as 
President  Kennedy  said  in  the  joint  commu- 
nique at  the  end  of  his  visit  to  Mexico,2  ". .  .  the 
fundamental  goal  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
social  justice  and  economic  progress  within  the 
framework  of  individual  freedom  and  political 
liberty." 

The  statistics  on  Mexico  suggest  that  Mexico 
began  its  economic  development  in  earnest  in 
1930.  The  upheaval  of  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion which  began  in  1910  did  not  really  subside 
until  about  1930  and  permit  the  country  to 
begin  rebuilding.  But  in  the  30  years  since 
that  time  the  statistics  show  what  a  country 
can  do  that  really  sets  its  mind  to  raising  the 
standards  of  living  of  its  people.     Gross  na- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  23, 1962,  p.  135. 
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tional  product  has  increased  almost  five  times, 
per  capita  income  has  more  than  doubled,  over 
100  million  acres  of  land  have  been  distributed, 
agricultural  production  has  increased  over  four 
times,  the  literacy  rate  has  been  doubled,  and 
the  mortality  rate  has  been  cut  in  half.  In  1930 
Mexico  spent  three  times  as  much  for  its  mili- 
tary establishment  as  it  did  for  education.  To- 
day education  is  the  largest  single  item  in  the 
budget,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  for  the 
military. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  Mexico's  success, 
and  there  is  much  that  members  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  can  learn  from  Mexico's  experi- 
ence. 

Mexico  has  set  its  own  national  objectives 
and  sought  to  achieve  them  with  its  own  re- 
sources. Some  may  regard  this  as  only  of  pass- 
ing importance,  but  I  regard  the  psychological 
atmosphere  in  which  development  takes  place 
a  key  to  the  development  process.  Unless  a 
country  knows  its  objectives  and  commits  itself 
to  them,  it  will  inevitably  flounder.  Foreign 
resources  have  a  role  to  play — certainly  they 
have  had  a  role  in  the  economic  development 
of  Mexico  as  they  have  in  every  country's  de- 
velopment, including  our  own.  But  this  role 
has  been  a  secondary  one,  as  it  should  be.  One 
of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  that  the  Latin  Americans  have  not 
accepted  fully  the  responsibility  for  their  own 
economic  and  social  welfare  but  expect  others 
to  provide  the  resources  and  create  the  con- 
ditions for  development.  There  is  considerable 
basis  for  this  charge,  but  I  can  confidently  say 
it  is  not  applicable  to  Mexico.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mexico  has  created  such  an  impression 
of  self-confidence  that  we  tend  to  forget  that 
there  are  seven  countries  in  Latin  America 
which  have  a  higher  level  of  income  than 
Mexico  and  that  the  annual  per  capita  income 
of  the  some  I7y2  million  people  who  live  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Mexico  is  still  among  the  lowest 
in  the  hemisphere. 

Mexico  has  enjoyed  political  and  economic 
Stability  since  1930.  Certainly  the  relative  po- 
litical  tranquillity  of  the  country  has  been  an 
import  ant  factor  in  creating  a  favorable  climate 
for  domestic  and  foreign  investors  alike. 

In  discussing  stability,  we  also  have  to  note 


the  genius  of  Mexican  financial  and  econom 
experts,  who  have  consistently  sought  to  avoi 
inflation  and  maintain  confidence  in  the  Mex 
can  peso.  Mexico  has  had  its  share  of  influtio 
but  it  has  been  carefully  controlled  so  that 
has  not  been  a  source  of  political  instability 

Mexico  also  seems  to  have  succeeded,  who 
some  other  countries  have  unfortunately  faile* 
in  dedicating  the  efforts  of  its  military  estal 
lishment  to  the  progress  of  the  country  and  i 
devoting  proportionally  fewer  and  fewer  t4 
sources  to  national  defense.  Mexico  has  a| 
parently  felt  no  need  for  the  cruisers  an 
aircraft  that  have  needlessly  absorbed  the  r< 
sources  of  other  Latin  American  countries,  an 
yet  I  am  not  aware  that  Mexico  has  failed  t 
take  care  of  its  essential  security  interests. 

Mexico  has  made  considerable  progress  i 
its  agrarian  reform  program.  "When  the  Mex 
can  Revolution  began  in  1910,  landholding 
in  Mexico  had  become  highly  concentratec 
An  essentially  feudal  land  system  gave  th 
Mexican  farmer  little  stake  in  the  political  o 
economic  life  of  the  country.  The  aspiration 
of  the  people  for  land  were  not  satisfied  b; 
peaceful  evolutionary  methods,  and  f rustratio 
gave  way  to  revolution.  The  problem  was  no 
unlike  that  in  several  of  the  Latin  America: 
countries  today  and  one  which  they  must  coi 
rect  with  constructive  programs  if  they  are  t 
avoid  the  costly  experience  of  Mexico.  Hope 
fully,  as  President  [Adolfo]  Lopez  Mateo 
of  Mexico  put  it,  we  can  deliver  to  all  people 
the  ripe  fruit  of  revolution  avoiding  the  painfu 
stage  of  fratricidal  struggles. 

It  was  not  until  relative  political  calm  ha< 
returned  to  Mexico  in  1930  that  Mexico  bega: 
in  earnest  to  carry  out  the  agrarian  reforr 
program  provided  for  in  its  Constitution.  Th 
revolution  deprived  the  small  landholding  clas 
of  much  of  its  political  power  and  facilitate! 
agrarian  reform.  This  land  reform  had  mucl 
to  do  with  the  political  stability  after  193C 
For  with  a  stake  in  the  land,  the  Mexicai 
farmer  was  not  easy  prey  for  political  agitators 
The  reform  also  shifted  considerable  capita 
out  of  agriculture  to  be  used  for  other,  mor 
efficient  economic  purposes.  There  is  consider 
able  debate  about  the  economic  effect  of  the  re 
form  on  Mexican  agriculture,  and  that  will  b< 
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the  point  of  a  later  comment.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  reform  achieved  its 
immediate  political  and  social  objectives. 

The  Task  Ahead  for  Mexico 

Despite  these  achievements,  however,  Mexico 
realizes  that  it  has  a  considerable  distance  to 
gro  to  achieve  the  full  fruits  of  its  revolution. 
The  task  would  seem  overwhelming  to  a  country 
less  determined  than  Mexico : 

An  annual  per  capita  income  of  only  $330, 
with  approximately  half  of  its  people  receiving 
an  income  of  less  than  $100  annually ; 

An  annual  population  growth  rate  of  over 
3  percent,  which  adds  over  1  million  persons 
annually  to  the  population  and  requires  the  cre- 
ation of  some  350,000  jobs  annually ; 

A  rural  population  which  comprises  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  yet  produces  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  national  wealth; 

A  farm  population  only  15  percent  of  which 
has  access  to  bank  credit  to  promote  agricultural 
productivity; 

A  people  who  are  aware  that  two  out  of  five 
of  their  countrymen  cannot  read  or  write. 

It  may  be  that  the  immensity  of  the  task  has 
been  the  inspiration  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Mexican  people.  "We  have  a  theory  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  that  the  best  way 
to  inspire  a  church  congregation  to  work  harder 
is  to  get  a  large  mortgage  on  the  church. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  the  Mexican  people 
are  doing,  because  the  resources  available  to  all 
)f  Latin  America  are  similar  to  those  available 
o  Mexico. 

Mexico  is  supporting  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  the  concept  of  self-help  which  is  its 
primary  feature.  As  the  President  of  Mexico 
)nt  it,  Mexico  has  moved  to  support  the  alli- 
ince  because  it  is  a  movement  in  which  all  of 
he  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  have  a  posi- 
lon  of  responsibility  and  not  simply  a  unilat- 
ral  program  of  aid  from  the  United  States. 
)ver  90  percent  of  the  resources  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Mexico  have  been  provided  by 
Mexico. 

Mexico  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain 
-esources  from  not  only  the  international  lend- 
ng  institutions  that  are  open  to  it  but  other 


sources  both  public  and  private  that  are  avail- 
able to  it  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  it  has  been  able  to  secure  financing 
of  around  $200  million  in  Europe  in  the  last 
2  years.  It  reentered  the  U.S.  capital  market 
in  1963  with  a  bond  issue  of  $40  million.  It 
was  successful  in  attracting  $130  million  in  new 
private  foreign  investment  and  reinvested  prof- 
its in  1962  after  a  renewed  effort  to  create  the 
climate  in  which  private  investment  felt  con- 
fident of  its  future.  I  doubt  that  these  things 
would  have  been  possible  but  for  the  record 
of  political  stability  and  good  financial  manage- 
ment, scrupulous  attention  to  its  credit  standing 
in  the  international  community,  and  efforts  to 
promote  private  initiative. 

Improving  Programs  for  Rural  Population 

In  1962  Mexico  turned  its  attention  strongly 
to  the  problems  of  its  rural  population.    As  I 
have  noted   previously,   the   agrarian   reform 
program  achieved  its  political  objectives,  but 
it   has   yet  to   fulfill   completely   its  economic 
promise.     It  is  true  that  agricultural  output 
in  Mexico  has  increased  remarkably  over  the 
past  several  decades ;  valued  at  constant  prices, 
the  per  capita  supply  of  domestic  agricultural 
commodities  increased  from  161  pesos  in  1932 
to  436  in  1959,  i.e.,  at  the  compound  rate  of 
4  percent  per  year.     These  production  gains 
have  been  obtained  primarily  by  the  irrigation 
of  new  lands  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  the  use 
of  new,  nonirrigated  land  and  improvement  in 
yields.    The  new  lands  placed  under  cultiva- 
tion have  been  in  areas  of  relatively  low  popu- 
lation density,  however;  in  those  areas  where 
the   bulk   of   the   rural   population    resides — 
chiefly  in  central  and  south-central  Mexico — 
production  gains  have  been  less  spectacular  and 
consequently  income  remains  very  low.    Mexico 
is  not  exempt  from  the  "two  economies"  prob- 
lem which  plagues  most  developing  countries; 
in  Mexico  there  is  a  modern  economy,  where 
the  latest  technology  is  applied  to  industry  and 
commercial  agriculture,  and  a  subsistence  econ- 
omy, with  its  problems  of  primitive  farming 
and  poverty. 

Mexican  leaders  are  fully  conscious  that  the 
agrarian  reform  must  move  into  a  new  phase. 
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President    Lopez    Mateos    recently    declared: 

The  obvious  conviction,  which  I  have  repeated  many 
times,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  divide  land  and  water, 
has  caused  us  to  intensify  economic  and  aid  programs 
directed  at  greater  agrarian  productivity  and  the 
human  dignity  of  the  rural  population. 

As  the  Mexican  President  said,  a  number  of 
programs  have  been  launched  during  the  past 
2  years  which  hold  great  promise  for  the  future 
of  agrarian  reform.  A  series  of  projects  were 
inaugurated  which  are  designed  to  develop  the 
major  river  basin  in  central  Mexico — the 
Lerma,  Chapala,  Santiago  basin — in  which  al- 
most one-fifth  of  the  country's  population  re- 
sides. These  projects  will  rehabilitate  existing 
irrigation  systems  and  build  new  ones,  reclaim 
land,  provide  technical  assistance  to  farmers, 
plan  the  fertilization  and  zoning  of  crops  and 
the  use  of  artificial  pastures,  and  promote  the 
installation  of  industries  based  on  the  process- 
ing of  local  resources. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  joined 
with  Mexico  in  creating  a  fund  to  provide  long- 
term  productivity  loans  for  the  farmers  who 
do  not  have  access  to  this  type  of  credit.  Loans 
will  actually  be  made  by  Mexico's  private  banks 
and  rediscounted  through  the  central  bank. 
Farm  improvement  loans  cannot  be  effective, 
of  course,  without  the  spread  of  the  modern 
techniques  of  agricultural  production,  and 
therefore  major  improvements  are  contem- 
plated in  Mexico's  programs  of  agricultural 
education,  extension,  and  research.  Also  of 
great  importance  to  incentives  are  the  renewed 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  provide  titles  as 
provided  by  Mexican  agrarian  legislation  to  all 
of  those  who  have  received  land  under  the 
agrarian  reform  program. 

Mexico's  major  task  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade  will  be  to  carry  forward  these  measures 
and  initiate  new  ones  to  raise  the  incomes  of 
its  rural  population.  Higher  rural  incomes  are 
essential  for  social  objectives,  but  they  also  have 
great  significance  for  Mexico's  further  indus- 
trialization, as  we  shall  observe  in  a  moment. 
But  here  I  want  to  point  out  that  Mexicans  are 
aware  of  the  challenge  presented  by  the  agrar- 
ian problem  and  are  moving  on  a  number  of 
fronts  to  meet  it,  which  is  truly  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 


Industrial  Development  Efforts 

Mexico  is  experiencing  some  difficulty 
maintaining  the  forward  momentum  in  t 
industrial  sector.  The  overall  rate  of  increa 
in  gross  national  product  was  only  4.8  perce 
in  1962,  and  many  of  Mexico's  factories  we 
producing  at  well  below  capacity.  The  sol 
tion,  of  course,  is  a  broader  market,  and  Mexi 
has  made  a  major  effort  to  find  new  export  ma 
kets.  It  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  the  Lat 
American  Free  Trade  Association,  and  Mexic< 
exports  to  LAFTA  countries  rose  to  $16.7  m 
lion  in  1962,  the  first  year  in  which  the  conce 
sions  were  in  effect,  compared  to  $7.9  milli< 
in  1961.  Mexican  imports  from  LAFTA  cou 
tries  rose  to  $6.1  million  last  year  from  $4.1  m 
lion  in  1961.  Mexico  has  entered  into 
payments  arrangement  with  the  Central  Amei 
can  Common  Market  by  which  Mexico  and  ea< 
of  the  five  Common  Market  countries  exter 
reciprocal  credits  of  $5  million  to  finance  trad 

The  largest  untapped  market  for  Mexico's  i: 
dustrial  products  is,  of  course,  Mexico  itsel 
The  Mexican  Minister  of  Industry  and  Cor 
merce  recently  addressed  himself  to  this  pro 
lem  when  he  called  for  a  strong  effort  by  priva 
enterprise  to  develop  inexpensive  tools  ai 
other  consumer  products  which  could  find 
market  in  the  rural  areas.  Part  of  the  sol 
tion  to  this  problem  obviously  lies  in  raising  tl 
productivity  in  the  rural  sector,  which  I  ha^ 
already  discussed.  But  as  the  Mexican  Mil 
ister  implied,  it  also  requires  commodities  pr 
duced  on  a  mass  basis,  at  competitive  pri« 
and  a  distribution  system  which  will  get  the 
to  the  consumer.  The  United  States  achiev* 
this  objective  through  the  postal  system  and  tl 
mail-order  catalog.  This  may  not  be  the  soli 
tion  in  Mexico.  Maybe  Mexico  has  alreac 
found  the  solution  in  the  "popular  stores"  bui 
on  10-ton  trailers  which  daily  deliver  merchai 
dise  to  the  poorer  districts  of  Mexico  City. 

Mexico  is  also  making  an  effort  to  reduce  tl 
serious  housing  deficit.  It  is  estimated  thi 
Mexico  has  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  ov< 
1  million  houses,  and  much  of  the  housing  no 
available  is  substandard.  Mexico  needs  sorr 
200,000  additional  housing  units  each  year,  jus 
because  of  the  population  explosion  of  which 
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lave  already  spoken,  but  provides  less  than 
HflOQ  of  them.  This  year  Mexico  decided  to 
mike  a  major  assault  on  this  problem  and  pro- 
Mnd  a  cooperative  program  under  the  Alliance 
or  Progress.  The  United  States  and  Mexico, 
nth  the  cooperation  of  the  Inter-American 
k*k,  are  undertaking  a  program  which  in  a 
bw  years  should  provide  Mexico  with  some 
more  new  housing  units  annually.  In 
ddition  we  are  supporting  housing  programs 
i  Mexico,  such  as  the  guarantee  for  the  $10 
lillion  project  recently  undertaken  between 
le  AFL-CIO  and  a  Mexican  labor  union, 
topefully  our  combined  efforts  will  in  a  few 
iort  years  reduce  substantially  the  annual 
musing  deficit  in  Mexico  and  possibly  even 
duce  some  of  the  housing  backlog. 

Nations  Between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico 

A  discussion  of  "Mexico  Today"  would  not 
I  complete  if  I  did  not  discuss  briefly  the  eco- 
>mic  and  political  relations  between  the 
nited  States  and  Mexico.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
expo's  proximity  to  the  United  States  has  had 
i  important  influence  on  Mexico's  economic 
volution.  Mexico's  principal  export  is  tour- 
n.  In  1962  some  800,000  American  citizens 
ntributed  through  tourist  expenditures  and 
rder  transactions  some  $790  million  to  Mex- 
»'s  foreign  exchange  receipts.  The  United 
ates  is  Mexico's  principal  customer.  Mexico 
the  fifth  largest  customer  of  the  United 
ites.    Tourism  and  trade  together  give  Mex- 

a  favorable  balance  of  payments  with  the 
lited  States. 

American  private  enterprise  now  has  invest- 
nts  of  some  $850  million  in  Mexico.  Ameri- 
i  private  banks  have  been  a  major  source 
short-term  dollar  financing  for  Mexico's  im- 
ts  and  have  also  provided  financing  for 
xico's  export  crops.  Mexico  has  consistently 
n  one  of  the  major  borrowers  from  the 
port-Import  Bank.    As  President  Kennedy 

it  in  Mexico  City— geography  has  made 
neighbors,  tradition  has  made  us  friends, 

economics  has  made  us  partners.     If  there 
ny  problem  in  the  relations  between  the  two 


countries  now  that  we  seem  on  the  way  to  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  dispute,3  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty each  country  has  in  raising  the  level  of 
its  exports  to  the  other. 

In  sum  both  countries  would  like  to  increase 
the  level  of  economic  relations  between  them. 
As  we  have  found  with  Canada,  I  think  we  will 
inevitably  find  with  Mexico:  As  Mexico  de- 
velops its  economy,  the  area  of  economic  interest 
and  interchange  will  increase  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  countries.  Indeed  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  is  en- 
couraged by  and  seeks  to  encourage  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Mexico. 

I  know  that  there  is  much  hand  wringing 
because  of  events  in  Latin  America,  and  some 
are  given  to  despair  because  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  not  achieved  the  new  millennium 
in  2  short  years.     The  example  of  Mexico  gives 
me  confidence  that  the  alliance  can  achieve  its 
objectives,  although  I  fervently  trust  without 
the  long  years  of  turmoil  which  Mexico  suffered 
before  it  launched  itself  on  its  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.     We  will  have  set- 
backs in  Latin  America.    But  setbacks  should 
not  be  a  cause  for  despair  but  for  a  firmer  re- 
solve to  get  on  with  the  tasks  of  economic  and 
social  development.     For,  as  President  John- 
son remarked  at  the  Mexican  Embassy  in  May 
of  this  year: 

"From  the  unity  achieved  through  the  Or- 
ganization  of  American  States— through  the 
new  sense  of  common  purpose  arising  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress— we  can  believe  now  that 
a  new  day  is  dawning  in  the  New  World.    It 
is  a  day  of  unity,  a  day  of  cooperation,  a  day  of 
joint  efforts  and  mutual  purpose  dedicated  to 
freedom,  to  social  justice,  to  universal  peace. 
"In  the   fulfillment  of  this  new  day,"  the 
President  continued,  "we  of  the  United  States 
recognize  and  believe  that  the  relations  between 
our  country  and  our  great  next-door  neighbor, 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  will  always  be  vital 
and  decisive  to  the  destiny  of  the  hemisphere 
and  of  the  world." 

1  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  5,  1963,  p.  199  and 
Sept.  23, 1963,  p.  480. 
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Great  Power  and  Great  Diversity:  The  Perceptions 
and  Policies  of  President  Kennedy 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 1 


"John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  lives  on  in  the 
immortal  words  and  works  that  he  left  behind." 
So  said  President  Johnson  to  the  Congress  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.2  The  words  have  been 
quoted  and  requoted  these  past  9  days.  The 
most  eloquent  passages  are  etched  in  our  hearts. 
Even  without  the  acid  of  tragedy,  President 
Kennedy  already  was  competing  for  honors 
with  Winston  Churchill  as  purveyor  of  the 
memorable  phrase. 

Yet  more  enduring  than  the  flashes  of  rhet- 
oric which  have  quickened  our  hearts  are  the 
flashes  of  insight  which  have  quickened  our 
minds.  President  Kennedy  worked  as  hard 
as  any  statesman  in  history  to  articulate  for  all 
of  us  his  perception  of  the  dangerous  and  exhil- 
arating world  we  live  in. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  would  ex- 
change places  with  any  other  people  or  any 
other  generation,"  he  said.3  But  he  was  anx- 
ious that  we  should  all  know  what  people  we 
are  and  in  what  generation  we  live. 

The  ultimate  test  of  leadership  is  whether  the 
leader  perceives  and  acts  on  the  realities  of  the 
world  about  him,  whether  he  avoids  the  cardi- 
nal sin  of  kidding  himself  and  his  followers. 
While  we  are  still  limp  from  the  shock  and  the 
numbness  of  last  weekend,  it  may  be  good  for 
us  to  codify  the  perceptions  which  guided  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 


1  Address  made  before  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs 
nt  Pasadena,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  1  (press  release  608  dated 
Nov.  30). 

*  Bulletin  of  Dec.  16, 1963,  p.  910. 

%IMd.,  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 


and  thus  make  sure  we  do  not  kid  ourselves 
the  time  of  transition,  the  time  of  continui 
with  change,  that  lies  before  us  now. 

From  where  I  have  been  sitting,  Preside 
Kennedy  seemed  to  have  two  important  pera 
tions  constantly  in  mind  as  he  managed  o 
international  relations  from  day  to  day. 

He  believed  and  taught  us,  first,  that  c 
national  purpose  is  to  build  a  world  communi 
founded  not  on  uniformity  but  on  diversity. 

He  believed  and  taught  us,  second,  that  pi 
session  of  great  power — above  all,  in  the  r 
clear  age — lays  on  us  an  obligation  to  i 
with  great  responsibility — "to  match  natioi 
strength  with  national  restraint,"  as  Preside 
Johnson  said  last  Wednesday. 

From  these  two  perceptions  President  Ke 
nedy  derived  two  enduring  policies.  1 
should  engage,  he  thought,  in  a  continue 
search  for  areas  of  common  interest  with  eve 
other  nation,  even  with  our  bitterest  riva 
And  because,  as  President  Eisenhower  once  ( 
pressed  it,  there  is  no  alternative  to  pea 
President  Kennedy  thought  we  should  be<; 
now  to  build  the  international  peacekeepi 
machinery  a  diverse  and  turbulent  world  woi 
increasingly  need. 

The  United  States,  a  Country  of  Diversity 

To  perceive  diversity  should  not  be  so  ha 
for  any  American.  As  we  look  around  o 
own  nation  and  the  world,  as  we  read  the  da 
news,  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  anything  else. 

Yet  in  this  same  world  there  are  nations  a: 
parties  and  organizations  that  passionately  1 
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lieve  some  single  national  state,  some  single 
political  doctrine,  some  single  race  of  men,  can 
ind  should  dominate  the  world.  The  Commu- 
g  say  they  think  their  ideas  or  their  power 
ire  ordained  by  history  to  win  over  all  comers. 
['artisans  of  race  or  creed  often  make  a  similar 
•laiin.  But  mankind  is  too  various,  nations  are 
oo  independent,  individual  men  and  women  are 
iust  too  ornery,  to  give  these  claims  and  ambi- 
ions  a  chance  in  the  real  world. 

Our  national  purpose  is  to  make  the  world 
for  diversity,  not  because  we  have  figured 
t  out  rationally  but  because  that  is  the  kind 
A  people  we  are  and  that  is  the  kind  of  world 
t  is.  Our  foreign  policy  can  only  be  a  refiec- 
ion  of  our  own  national  experience  and  of 
nternational  reality. 

The  most  important  thing  about  our  foreign 
>olicy  is  that  we  live,  you  and  I,  in  the  world's 
■ldest  democracy — and  its  liveliest.  Ever  since 
•ur  forefathers  got  carried  away  with  those 
teady  ideas  about  human  dignity  and  personal 
reedom  and  equal  rights  for  all  men,  we  have 
een  having  a  lively  time  trying  to  make  good 
n  their  promises. 

The  racial  and  ethnic  and  national  groups 
lat  came  here,  and  read  a  sign  in  the  harbor 
lying,  "Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost 
)  me  .  .  .,"  have  not  had  an  easy  time  making 
i  versify  work.    They  clove  to  each  other;  they 
uddled   together  for  protection  against  the 
ther  groups  that  had  already  come,  and  against 
lose  further  waves  of  strangers  that  kept  roll- 
's in  past  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  popu- 
rine:  a  continent  with  a  nation  of  foreigners. 
The  new  Americans  and  the  older  Americans 
arnel  in  time  to  tolerate  each  other.    As  they 
ibbed  up  against  each  other,  they  discovered 
)t  that  all  men  are  brothers — that  is  an  earlier, 
sier  lesson— but  that  all  brothers  are  differ- 
t,  which  is  a  later,  harder  lesson  because  it 
eans  learning  about  the  value  of  difference. 
Of  course,  in  our  earlier  days  we  set  a  limit 
tolerance.    If  foreigners  wanted  to  be  toler- 
ecl,  there  was  a  fixed  requirement:  They  had 
want  to  be  Americans. 

Then  when  we  started  going  to  Europe  as 
arista  and  traders,  we  had  to  make  a  special 
ort  to  remember  we  were  moving  among  the 
ople  whose  ancestors  did  not  want  to  come  to 


America.  And  now,  as  Americans  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  move  around  in  Africa  and 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  we  have  to  learn  once 
again  that  toughest  of  elementary  lessons,  the 
value  of  difference. 

Most  of  you  have  probably  entertained  for- 
eign visitors  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks, 
and  I'll  bet  some  of  your  guests  find  the  United 
States  of  America  more  than  a  little  confusing. 
Some  of  them  come  from  societies  which  can 
describe  their  goals  and  define  their  system  with 
practiced  words  from  ancient  texts  or  modern 
manifestoes.  Perhaps  they  have  asked  you  for 
a  copy  of  our  manifesto— and  have  received  a 
blank  stare  in  return. 

My  own  personal  solution  to  the  problems  of 
foreigners  who  want  to  know  about  American 
democracy  is  to  remind  them  of  Plato's  wry 
description  of  Greek  democracy  2,500  years  ago : 
A  "charming  form  of  government,"  he  called  it, 
"full  of  variety  and  disorder,  and  dispensing  a 
sort  of  equality  to  equals  and  unequals  alike." 
For  we  do  not,  of  course,  have  a  "system." 
We  have,  if  anything,  a  protected  plurality  of 
systems.    The  Englishman  Edmund  Burke,  in 
his  famous  speech  about  how  to  get  along  with 
those  wild  men  across  the  Atlantic,  said  in  de- 
spair that  our  religion  is  "the  dissidence  of  dis- 
sent."   Americans,  Burke  thought,  were  "a  peo- 
ple who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle, 
and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood." 
What  makes  it  so  difficult  for  our  own  historians 
to  capture  and  record  the  American  way  of  life 
is  precisely  that  our  way  of  life  constitutes  a 
living  denial  of  the  dogma  that  any  one  man's 
view  of  society,  or  any  one  group's  view  of  so- 
ciety, is  the  correct,  approved  version. 

The  one  essential  thing  about  American  de- 
mocracy is  this:  that  no  individual  or  group 
ever  gains  the  exclusive  right  to  say,  with  au- 
thority, what  American  democracy  is. 

A  World  of  Increasing  Diversity 

As  it  is  with  us  at  home,  so  it  must  be  as  we 
work  abroad  in  the  world.  The  world  about  us 
is  more  and  more  diverse— gloriously,  irretriev- 
ably diverse — diverse  in  social  organization,  in 
economic  theories,  in  political  ideas ;  diverse  in 
attitudes  and  alliances,  in  wealth  and  power; 
diverse,  too,  in  the  stages  of  economic  growth. 
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In  such  a  world  we  want  above  all  to  be  sure 
that  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  ever  gains 
the  exclusive  right  even  to  define  world  order, 
let  alone  to  manage  it. 

President  Kennedy  saw  with  great  clarity  the 
rapid  postwar  mutation  of  political  power. 
Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  clearly  two  poles, 
two  centers  of  world  power,  with  allies  and  satel- 
lites clustered  around  them  for  protection. 
Now  the  diffusion  of  relevant  power  is  already 
well  advanced. 

Western  Europe  is  back  on  its  feet — and  act- 
ing like  it. 

In  the  free  world  many  countries  and  group- 
ings of  smaller  states  are  asserting  their  right 
to  think  differently  from  the  great  powers,  el- 
bowing their  way  into  world  politics,  insisting 
that  their  border  troubles,  their  terms  of  trade, 
their  sense  of  racial  wrongs  and  human  rights, 
and  their  votes  all  be  weighed  and  counted  in 
the  computations  of  current  history. 

And  in  that  once  monolithic  bloc  of  Commu- 
nist nations,  the  Yugoslavs  have  managed  to 
maintain  their  independence  for  15  years,  the 
Eastern  European  satellites  are  pulling  away 
from  the  Moscow  sun,  and  the  Chinese  and  the 
Russians  are  talking  about  each  other  in  almost 
unbelievably  offensive  language. 

President  Kennedy  believed  that  a  multipolar 
world  of  independent  nations,  a  world  of  widely 
diffused  military  power  and  political  influence, 
a  world  of  variety  and  pluralism,  would  consti- 
tute the  safest  environment  for  our  own  pluralis- 
tic society.  I  think  this  belief  must  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  the  quiet  confidence  that 
sustained  him  even  in  moments  of  great  crisis 
and  for  that  contagious  optimism  which  per- 
meated his  conduct  of  the  most  responsible  office 
on  earth. 

Awesome  Facts  of  Thermonuclear  Power 

The  other  main  perception  of  reality  that 
guided  President  Kennedy  was  the  result  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  awesome  facts 
about  thermonuclear  power. 

We  are  numbed  by  repetition  of  the  scale  of 
this  power.  It  is  easy  to  remember  that  a  single 
warhead  now  packs  more  destructive  wallop 
than  all  the  explosives  used  in  the  Second  World 
War.    It  seems  harder  to  remember  that  such 


power  in  the  hands  of  two  nations — and  the 
mutual  ability  to  deliver  it  to  each  other's  doo 
steps — is  almost  bound  to  produce  a  nuclea 
stalemate  and  focus  the  eyes  of  responsih 
leaders  on  its  limitation  rather  than  its  use. 

When  destructive  power  grows  past  the  poir 
where  it  can  be  used  without  self -destruction 
the  remaining  questions  are  not  military  bi 
political.  The  conventional  wisdom  about  m 
tional  security,  which  has  instructed  statesme 
and  generals  down  through  the  ages,  is  suddenl 
shattered.  President  Kennedy  did  his  horn* 
work  on  the  simultaneous  equations  of  survive 
and  concluded  that  "in  the  long  run,  the  onl 
real  security  in  this  age  of  nuclear  peril  rest 
not  in  armament  but  in  disarmament."  * 

This  perception  was  not  shared  at  first  in  th 
Kremlin.  When  the  Soviets  in  1961  started  nu 
clear  testing  again  after  3  years  of  restrain 
President  Kennedy  also  resumed  nuclear  test 
ing.  But  he  also  chose  this  discouraging  mc 
ment  to  renew  the  offer  of  an  inspected  test  ba 
and  to  repeat  his  own  conviction  that  "Our  fort 
most  aim  is  the  control  of  force,  not  the  pursui 
of  force,  in  a  world  made  safe  for  mankind." 

This  conviction  never  left  his  mind.  At  th 
United  Nations,  at  the  Disarmament  Conferenc 
in  Geneva,  and  in  direct  negotiations  with  th 
Russians,  he  pursued  some  workable  form  o 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  put  a  brak 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race,  persisting  in  what  a 
times  looked  like  a  hopeless  cause. 

It  never  seemed  more  hopeless  than  last  Jun 
when  he  delivered  his  commencement  address  a 
American  University  and  told  the  world  tha 
he  was  going  to  try  once  again  by  sending  : 
top-level  representative  to  negotiate  once  more. 
Yet  6  weeks  later  Averell  Harriman  successfully 
concluded  these  negotiations.  Within  10  day: 
Secretary  Rusk  was  in  Moscow  to  sign  a  limitec 
test  ban  agreement.  Nine  weeks  later  tin 
United  States  Senate  consented  to  ratificatioi 
of  the  treaty.7  And  today  more  than  100  na 
tions  are  committed  to  its  terms. 


*  Ibid.,  Mar.  19, 1962,  p.  443. 

6  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.,  July  1, 1963.  p.  2. 

7  For  background  and  text  of  the  treaty,  see  ibid. 
Aug.  12,  1963,  pp.  234  and  240 ;  Aug.  26,  1963.  p.  314 
Oct.  21,  1963,  p.  631 ;  and  Oct.  28,  1963,  p.  658. 
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His  realism  about  nuclear  weaponry  made 
Mr.  Kennedy  acutely,  almost  painfully,  aware 
of  the  restraint  which  responsible  control  over 
such  power  imposed  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  handling  of  the  crisis 
brought  on  by  the  installation  of  Soviet  missiles 
in  Cuba  brilliantly  documents  this  sense  of  re- 
straint. While  the  President  faced  up  grimly 
to  the  possibility  of  war,  he  made  the  minimum 
use  of  military  power  that  was  required  to  make 
his  will  unmistakable  in  the  Kremlin  and  opened 
up  every  available  avenue  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tion—directly and  through  the  United  Na- 
tions—to persuade  the  rest  of  the  world  that  our 
action  was  the  necessary  response  of  rational 
men  to  a  mortal  threat. 

You  may  recall  that,  when  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev started  to  retreat  from  this  rash  adven- 
ture, there  was  no  word  of  exultation  from 
Washington,  no  whisper  of  a  boast,  no  claim  of 
victory.  Less  than  a  year  later  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  the  moral  of  the  story :  "Above  all, 
while  defending  our  own  vital  interests,  nuclear 
powers  must  avert  those  confrontations  which 
bring  an  adversary  to  a  choice  of  either  a  hu- 

iliating  retreat  or  a  nuclear  war."  8 


- 


Policies  Toward  International  Organizations 

From  his  grasp  of  these  two  big  realities- 
unprecedented  power  in  a  world  of  unprec- 
edented diversity— President  Kennedy  derived 
two  fundamental  policies  with  regard  to  inter- 
lational  organizations. 

One  was  a  conviction  that  we  had  better  get 
on  with  the  task  of  fashioning  a  workable  world 
peace  system  by  building  the  practical  begin- 
nings of  international  peacekeeping  machinery. 
Through  criticism  and  crossfire  he  stuck  to  the 
policy,  started  by  President  Eisenhower,  of  sup- 
oorting  to  the  hilt  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping mission  in  the  Congo.  (The  Soviets, 
who  still  think  their  interests  are  served  by 
U.N.  debate  but  not  by  U.N.  operations,  op- 
posed the  Congo  force  for  a  simple  reason :  It 
?ot  in  their  way;  it  prevented  them  from  estab- 
ishing  a  military  presence  in  central  Africa.) 

Whenever  it  seemed  that  an  international 
igency  could  do  a  peacekeeping  job— in  West 

*Ibid.,  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 


New  Guinea,  in  Yemen,  in  the  continuing  task 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  on  the 
border  between  Israel  and  Egypt— President 
Kennedy  was  ready  to  support  it  with  practical 
help:  a  military  airlift,  a  U.N.  loan,  or  what- 
ever. He  knew  that  in  the  long  run  the  only 
substitute  for  the  dread  machinery  of  war  is 
a  practical  international  organization  to  keep 
the  peace — and  that  it's  never  too  early  to  get 
some  practical  experience  with  real  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  in  the  real  world. 

Similarly  when  it  came  to  disarmament  neco- 
tiations,  he  was  once  again  Mr.  Pragmatic, 
anxious  to  substitute  practical  negotiations  on 
"next  steps"  for  vague  and  verbal  moralizing. 

In  his  first  speech  to  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  autumn  of  1961,9  he  converted  the  dream  of 
disarmament  into  a  wakeful  reality.  A  detailed 
plan  was  offered,  with  clear  ideas  on  how  to 
begin  and  what  to  do  next.  And  then,  in  one 
of  the  major  breakthroughs  in  the  tortured  his- 
tory of  that  difficult  subject,  President  Kennedy 
described  the  other  side  of  the  disarmament 
coin: 

To  destroy  arms,  however,  is  not  enough.  We  must 
create  even  as  we  destroy — creating  worldwide  law  and 
law  enforcement  as  we  outlaw  worldwide  war  and 
weapons.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  United  States  recom- 
mends that  all  member  nations  earmark  special  peace- 
keeping units  in  their  armed  forces,  to  be  on  call  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  be  especially  trained  and 
quickly  available,  and  with  advance  provision  for 
financial  and  logistic  support.  .  .  .  For  peace  is  not 
solely  a  matter  of  military  or  tactical  problems;  it 
is  primarily  a  problem  of  politics  and  people.  And 
unless  man  can  match  his  strides  in  weaponry  and 
technology  with  equal  strides  in  social  and  political 
development,  our  great  strength,  like  that  of  the  dino- 
saur, will  become  incapable  of  proper  control  and, 
like  the  dinosaur,  vanish  from  the  earth. 

Two  years  later10  President  Kennedy  re- 
ferred to  the  peacekeeping  record  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  "proud  one"  and  noted  that  several 
members  were  preparing  standby  peace  forces 
for  U.N.  service.  "This  nation,"  he  said,  "re- 
mains ready  to  provide  logistic  and  other  mate- 
rial support.  .  .  .  The  conventions  of  peace 
must  pull  abreast  and  then  ahead  of  the  inven- 
tions of  war.    The  United  Nations,  building  on 

9  IMd.,  Oct.  16, 1961,  p.  619. 

10  IMd.,  Oct.  7, 1963,  p.  530. 
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its  successes  and  learning  from  its  failures, 
must  be  developed  into  a  genuine  world  security 
system." 

Search  for  Areas  of  Common  National  Interest 

The  other  policy  that  President  Kennedy 
seemed  to  derive  from  the  dilemma  of  great 
power  and  great  diversity  was  his  continuing, 
unrelenting  search  for  areas  of  common  national 
interest.  If  no  one  nation  is  going  to  take 
charge  of  world  order,  the  only  practical  peace 
will  be  the  product  of  long  and  tedious  negotia- 
tions. 

President  Kennedy  believed,  and  repeatedly 
said,  that  a  common  national  interest  was  the 
one  workable  guarantee  that  agreements  be- 
tween rivals  are  safe  agreements.  He  was  con- 
vinced, as  we  must  for  our  survival  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  search  for  common  interests 
can  serve  nations  with  utterly  incompatible 
value  systems,  with  irreconcilable  political 
ideas,  with  dangerous  conflicts  outstanding  be- 
tween them.    He  put  it  this  way : u 

In  short,  both  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  have  a  mutually  deep 
interest  in  a  just  and  genuine  peace  and  in  halting  the 
arms  race.  Agreements  to  this  end  are  in  the  interest 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  ours,  and  even  the  most 
hostile  nations  can  be  relied  upon  to  accept  and  keep 
those  treaty  obligations,  and  only  those  treaty  obliga- 
tions, which  are  in  their  own  interest. 

For  what  makes  diversity  work,  as  we  have 
found  here  at  home,  is  not  the  ability  of  men 
and  nations  to  agree  on  broad  principles,  but 
their  ability  to  agree  on  procedures,  their  ability 
to  agree  on  what  to  do  next  and  how  to  do  it, 
while  continuing  to  disagree  on  everything  else. 

Some  may  agree  to  take  the  "next  step"  for 
gain  or  greed  or  glory,  that  is,  because  they  see 
their  interests  served  thereby ;  others  may  see  a 
mandate  for  the  same  "next  step"  in  some 
ancient  religious  text  or  19th-century  economics 
textbook:  still  others  may  go  along  because  they 
don't  want  to  offend  those  who  are  proposing 
the  step  be  taken.  The  reasons  for  common  ac- 
tion can  be  mutually  inconsistent;  in  any  large 
organization  I  think  they  often  are,  and  in  the 
United  Nations  almost  always  so. 

If  we  had  to  wait  around  until  two-thirds  of 


the  delegates  who  meet  in  the  General  Assembly 
could  agree  as  to  why  they  were  agreeing,  no 
action  resolution  would  ever  be  passed  and  the 
United  Nations  would  not  today  be  spending 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  peace- 
keeping and  nation  building. 

What  unites  our  diversity,  then,  is  not  so  much 
a  paper  agreement  on  philosophy  as  a  practical 
consensus  on  procedure,  a  pragmatic  agreement 
on  how  decisions  will  be  made  and  who  will 
carry  them  into  action.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  contains  4 
pages  of  philosophy  followed  by  40  pages  of 
procedure. 

The  Measure  of  His  Greatness 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stirring  perorations 
with  which  President  Kennedy  so  frequently 
concluded  his  addresses  already  have  earned 
their  place  in  English  literature.  But  the  per- 
ceptions revealed  in  the  substantive  middle  pas- 
sages will  remain  the  measure  of  his  greatness. 
And  perhaps  the  most  revealing  single  state- 
ment of  all  is  that  single  sentence  in  the  Ameri- 
can University  speech  in  which  he  said :  "We 
must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is  and  not  as  it 
might  have  been  had  the  history  of  the  last  18 
years  been  different." 12 

John  F.  Kennedy  dealt  with  the  "world  as 
it  is."  In  so  doing  he  raised  the  quality  of  our 
national  life.  Exercising  great  power  with 
great  restraint,  he  brought  honor  to  the  land 
he  loved  in  his  tragically  brief  service  as  our 
President. 

A  great  leader  is  dead ;  a  great  nation  must 
move  on.  How  fast  we  move,  and  in  what 
direction,  depends  on  how  well  we  have  learned 
the  lessons  that  our  dead  teacher  was  trying  to 
teach  us  with  his  thoughtful  and  elegant  prose. 

Our  new  President,  who  has  a  comparable 
grasp  of  the  realities  of  power  and  a  compar- 
able commitment  to  the  politics  of  diversity, 
has  picked  up  where  President  Kennedy  left 
off.  In  the  opening  minutes  of  his  first  formal 
statement  of  policy,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son said  on  Wednesday : 

"In  this  age  when  there  can  be  no  losers  in 
peace  and  no  victors  in  war,  we  must  recognize 


"  ll,i<l.,  July!,  1968,  p.  2. 
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the  obligation  to  match  national  strength  with 
national  restraint.  AW-  masA  be  prepared  at 
one  and  the  same  time  for  both  the  confron- 
tation of  power  and  the  limitation  of  power. 
We  musl  be  ready  to  defend  the  national  in- 
terest  ami  to  negotiate  the  common  interest. 
This  is  the  path  that  we  shall  continue  to 
pursue." 

Transmission  From  U.S.  to  Australia 
Via  Commonwealth  Cable  Opened 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  1 

One  hundred  ami  twenty  years  have  passed 

■nee    Samuel    .Morse,    transmitted    his   famous 

message,  "What  hath  God  wrought?"    He 

his  message  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  a 

landfill    of    people    in    Baltimore,    Maryland. 

35  miles  away.     Today  my  voice  is  being 

arried  over  the  Commonwealth  Pacific  Cable 

o  millions  of  people  on  the  Australian  Conti- 

ient,  9,(KX)  miles  away. 

The  completion  of  the  Commonwealth  Cable 
magnificent  technical  accomplishment, 
'erhaps  even  more  significantly  it  is  a  practi- 
al  symbol  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  com- 
mn  endeavor  between  the  peoples  of  Australia, 
'anada.  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
rates.  These  ties  of  common  language  and 
ultural  heritage,  and  of  our  common  efforts  on 
Bhalf  of  peace  and  freedom,  can  only  be 
rengthened  by  the  direct  and  instantaneous 
>mmunication  which  this  cable  provides. 

The  first  news  transmission  on  the  Common- 
ealth  Cable  is  vastly  different  from  the  first 
at-and-dash  message  by  Samuel  Morse.  But 
think  Morse  would  find  great  satisfaction  in 
ie  knowledge  that  the  capabilities  of  cable 
>mmunication  have  been  developed  in  this  way 
>  serve  the  cause  of  international  communica- 
on  and  understanding.  We  in  the  United 
tates  are  pleased  and  honored  to  join  our  close 
lends  and  allies  in  saluting  the  opening  of  this 
!w  facility  for  free  and  friendly  exchange  he- 
wn our  great  nations. 

'Made   on   opening    transmission   from   the   United 
0    Australia    via    the   Commonwealth    Pacific 
ble  at  6:00  p.m.,  e.s.t.,  Dec.  2  (press  release  605). 


U.S.  Raises  Duty  on  Four  Articles 
Imported  From  EEC  Countries 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  European  Economic  Community  main- 
talSB  unreasonable  import  restrictions  upon  imports  of 
I>oultr.v  from  the  United  States ; 

Wiikkkas  such  unreasonable  import  restrictions  di- 
rectly and  substantially  burden  United  States 
commerce ; 

Whereas  products  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States ; 

Whereas  it  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  expressed 
in  Section  102  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(19  U.S.C.  1801)  for  the  United  States  to  suspend  the 
application  of  the  benefits  of  certain  of  those  trade 
agreement  concessions ; 

Whereas,  having  due  regard  for  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  particularly  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  XXVIII  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade2  requiring  any  suspension  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  be  made  on  a  most- 
favored-nation  basis,  I  am  taking  steps  to  suspend, 
on  a  most-favored-nation  basis,  certain  trade  agree- 
ment concessions  in  the  United  States  schedules  to 
that  Agreement;  and 

Whereas  rates  of  duty  suspended  by  this  proclama- 
tion will  not  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
any  trade  agreement  on  and  after  January  7,  1964 : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  including  Section  252(c) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1882 
(c) )  and  Section  350(a)  (6)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1351(a)(6)),  and  in  order  to 
suspend  the  application  of  the  benefits  of  certain  trade 
agreement  concessions,  do  hereby  proclaim  (until  such 
time  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
otherwise  proclaims)  — 

(1)  the  termination  of  that  part  of  any  prior  proc- 
lamation which  proclaims  rates  of  duty  inconsistent 
with  those  provided  for  in  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  proclamation  ;  and 

(2)  the  amendment  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (28  F.R.  8599,  as  corrected,  28  F.R. 
0131)  by  inserting  under  the  heading  "Subpart  B"  of 
Part  2  of  the  Appendix  thereto  the  following : 

1  No.  3564 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  13247. 

'  That  agreement  of  October  30,  1947,  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  Proclamation  2761A  of  December  16,  1947 
<(>l  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1103),  which  proclamation  has  been 
supplemented  by  subsequent  proclamations.  [Foot- 
note in  original.] 


'  I  MBEB    23,    ' 
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Rates  of  Duty 

Item 

Article 

1 

2 

945.  13 

Potato  starch  (pro- 

2.5£ per 

No  change 

vided  for  in  item 

lb. 

132.50). 

945.  16 

Brandy,  valued  over 

$5  per 

No   change 

$9.00  per  gallon 

gal. 

(provided  for  in 

items  168.20  and 

and  168.22). 

945.  49 

Dextrine  and  sol- 

30 per 

No   change 

uble  or  chemically 

lb. 

treated  starches 

(provided  for  in 

item  493.30). 

945.  69 

Automobile  trucks 

25%  ad 

No   change 

valued  at  $1,000 

val. 

or  more  (pro- 

vided for  in  item 

692.05). 

The  rates  provided  for  in  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  proclamation  shall  be  effective 
as  to  all  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  and  after  January  7,  1964. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  he  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourth  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


President  Amends  Regulations 
on  Imports  of  Blue-Mold  Cheese 

A   PROCLAMATION1 

Proclamation  Correcting  Part  3  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  With 
Respect  to  the  Importation  of  Agricultural 
Commodities 

Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  3019  of  June  8,  1953 
(3  OFB,  L949  L968  Supp.,  p.  1S9)2  which  was  issued 
pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 


Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624),  the  President  imposed 
import  quotas  on  certain  dairy  products,  subject  to 
allocation  and  license  requirements  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  including  an  annual  ag- 
gregate quota  of  4,167,000  pounds  upon  imports  of 
blue-mold  cheese  (except  Stilton)  and  cheese  and  sub- 
stitutes for  cheese  containing,  or  processed  from,  blue- 
mold  cheese  (hereinafter  referred  to  collectively  as 
"blue-mold  cheese")  ;   and 

Whereas,  after  investigation  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  under 
subsection  (d)  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  the  President  issued  Proclamation  No. 
3460  of  March  29,  1962  (3  CFR,  1962  Supp.,  p.  41)  • 
which  increased  the  annual  quota  for  blue-mold  cheese 
to  an  aggregate  quantity  of  5,016,999  pounds  per  quota 
year ;  and 

Whereas  headnote  1  to  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  as  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  101(d)  of  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1962  (28  F.R.  8599),  states  that  part  3 
covers  "the  provisions  proclaimed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended  .  .  .  imposing  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  .  .  ." ; 
and 

Whereas  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  does  not  include  certain  of 
the  provisions  of  Proclamation  No.  3019  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  allocates  and  licenses  the 
quotas  which  were  imposed  thereunder ;  and 

Whereas  item  950.07  in  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  specifies  the 
quota  quantity  for  blue-mold  cheese  as  originally  pre- 
scribed by  Proclamation  No.  3019  (4,167,000  pounds) 
rather  than  the  quota  quantity  for  such  cheese  as 
subsequently  increased  by  Proclamation  No.  3460 
(5,016,999  pounds)  ;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  102(3)  of  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962,  the  President  proclaimed 
the  additional  import  restrictions  set  forth  in  part  3 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (Proclamation  No.  3548  of  August  21,  1963, 
paragraph  numbered  3;  28  F.R.  10853) 4  in  the  errone- 
ous belief  that  the  aforementioned  provisions  of  Proc- 
lamation No.  3019  with  respect  to  allocation  and  licens- 
ing had  been  included,  and  that  the  quota  specified 
therein  for  blue-mold  cheese  was  the  effective  restric- 
tion on  such  cheese  "proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act"  as  provided  in 
section  102(3)  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
advised  me  that  in  the  preparation  of  part  3  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  768,  83d  Congress, 


'  No.  8668 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  1278.1. 

-  For  text,  see  I'.ui.uni.v  of  -June  29,  1953,  p.  919. 


8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  7,  1962,  p.  779. 
4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  23, 1963,  p.  478. 
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and  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  It  Inadvert- 
ently overlooked  the  aforementioned  provisions  of 
Proclamation  No.  3019  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
ami  licensing  of  the  quota  quantities  and  the  change 
made  by  Proclamation  No.  3460;  and 

Win  keas  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose  of,  and  the  procedures  prescribed  by,  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  to  permit  these 
errors  to  remain  uncorrected  : 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
>f  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and 
liy  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President, 
and  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section  22 
>f  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  do  hereby  proclaim 
:hat— 

(a)  headnote  3(a)  of  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
rariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
unended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Such  licenses  shall  be  issued  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
*ry  of  Agriculture  which  he  determines  will,  to  the  fullest 
■xtent  practicable,  result  in  (1)  the  equitable  distribution  of 
he  respective  quotas  for  such  articles  among  importers  or 
isers  and  (2)  the  allocation  of  shares  of  the  respective  quotas 
•h  articles  among  supplying  countries,  based  upon  the 
•roportion  supplied  by  such  countries  during  previous  repre- 
entative  periods,  taking  due  account  of  any  special  factors 
rhich  may  have  affected  or  may  be  affecting  the  trade  in  the 


articles  concerned.  No  licenses  shall  be  issued  which  will 
permit  any  of  the  cheeses  or  substitutes  for  cheese  (Items 
9S0.07-.10)  to  be  entered  during  the  first  4  months  and  the 
tirst  8  mouths  of  the  quota  year  in  excess  of  one-third  and 
two-thirds,  respectively,  of  the  quantities  specified  for  such 
articles  in  the  column  entitled  "Quota  Quantity". 
and 

(b)  the  quota  quantity  amount  specified  in  item 
No.  950.07  of  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  "4,167,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•5,016,999". 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  26th  day  of 
November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United    States  of  America   the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 


luyvJL^Lw***.  ■ 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings » 

Adjourned  During  November  1963 

!> Yr ^tra£rdi,£ar£  Adminjstrative  Radio  Conference Geneva Oct   7- Nov  8 

OAU  Air  I  raffic  Control  Automation  Panel:  3d  Meeting    .    .    .  Montreal.    .    .  Oct   28-Nov   16 

iter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council:  2d  Annual  Meeting  Sao  Paulo     .                '    '  Oct'  29-Nov'  9 

at  the  Expert  Level, 

onsultative  Committee  for  Cooperative  Economic  Development  Bangkok  .  Oct   30- Nov   15 

in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):   15th  Meeting  " 

iternational  Sugar  Council:   16th  Session London Oct   31-Nov   7 

LAJ  Governing  Body:   157th  Session  (and  its  committees)    .    .    .  Geneva.    .    .    .  Nov   1-15 


TPpf  t—?^  V1  *  e  ?•  Ce,  °4  Internat'onal  Conferences,  Dec.  3,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
,  '  L,mt<:  Intemational  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property:  CCIR,  Comite 
•nsultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comit6  consultatif  international  telegraphique  et 
lephomque;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe- 
i  •'  [o^.^Agmulture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  ICAO,  International 
it.*-      A  °rpnization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 

rtr'enUr«anii!81tlo'i;'Tl.  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
.♦■  '  ')r.gamzation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United 
ations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
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OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  II  (Eco- 
nomic Growth). 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  III  (Balance 
of  Payments). 

IMCO  Expert  Group  on  Facilitation  of  Travel  and  Transport: 
Subgroup  on  Customs. 

U.N./FAO  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  the  World  Food 
Program:  4th  Session. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on 
Biology  and  Research. 

International  Coffee  Council:  Executive  Board 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions    .... 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Groundfish 
Scientists  Subcommittee. 

OECD  Energy  Committee:  Working  Group  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Oil. 

UNESCO  Executive  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Nubian  Monuments. 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee 

OECD  Energy  Committee 

GATT  Panel  on  Poultry 

FAO  Council:  41st  Session 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  the  International  Code  of  Signals:  4th 
Session. 

GATT  Tariff  Negotiations  Committee:  Cereals  Group 

Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council:  2d  Regular 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  Ministerial  Level. 

OECD  Industry  Committee 

NATO  Senior  Civil  Emergency  Planning  Committee 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee:  Working  Party  I  (Agricultural 
Policies) . 

GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee:  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Dis- 
parities. 

NATO  Annual  Review  Committee 

GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Non- 
tariff  Barriers. 

NATO  Petroleum  Planning  Committee 

BIRPI  Committee  of  Experts  on  Copyright  Matters 

GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Tariff 
Negotiating  Plan. 

Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  Special  Committee 
on  Civil  Liability. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  4th  Session   . 

International  Coffee  Council:  Special  Session 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  10th  Meeting  . 

NATO  Medical  Committee 

OECD  Ministerial  Meeting 

International  Wheat  Council:  38th  Session 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel      .    .    . 

Central  American  Ministers  of  Interior:  2d  Meeting 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  IV  ...    . 

GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee:  Group  on  Meat   .... 

OECD  Pulp  and  Paper  Committee 

NATO  Civil  Communications  Planning  Committee 

BIRPI  Interunion  Coordination  Committee:   1st  Meeting     .    .    . 


Paris Nov.  4-5 

Paris Nov.  4-5 

London Nov.  4-8 

Rome Nov.  4-9 

Vancouver Nov.  4-14 

London Nov.  4-15 

Geneva Nov.  4-15 

Vancouver Nov.  4-16 

Paris Nov.  5-6 

Cairo Nov.  5-7 

Paris Nov.  6-7 

Paris Nov.  7-8 

Geneva Nov.  11-12 

Rome Nov.  11-14 

London Nov.  11-15 

Geneva Nov.  11-15 

Sao  Paulo Nov.  11-16 

Paris Nov.  12-13 

Paris Nov.  12-13 

Paris Nov.  12-15 

Geneva Nov.  13  (1  day) 

Paris Nov.  13  (1  day) 

Geneva Nov.  13-15 

Paris Nov.  14-15 

Geneva Nov.  18-19 

Geneva Nov.  18-22 

Washington Nov.  18-22 

London Nov.  18-22 

London Nov.  18-22 

Vancouver Nov.  18-23 

Paris Nov.  19-20 

Paris Nov.  19-20 

London Nov.  19-26 

Paris Nov.  21  (1  day) 

San  Salvador Nov.  25-26 

Paris Nov.  25-26 

Geneva      Nov.  25-29 

Paris Nov.  26-27 

Paris Nov.  26-28 

Geneva Nov.  26-29 


In  Session  as  of  November  30,  1963 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  18th  Session New  York Sept.  17- 

GATT  Negotiations  on  United  States  Tariff  Reclassification     .    .  Geneva Oct.  15- 

FAO  Conference:  12th  Session Rome Nov.  16- 

U.N.    ECAFE    Conference    on    Development    of    the    Fertilizer  Bombay Nov.  18- 

Industry. 

ICAO  Panel  of  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  5th  Meeting    ....  Montreal Nov.  18- 

ITU   CCITT/CCIR   Plan    Committee  for  the   Development   of  Rome Nov.  25- 

Telecommunications  Networks. 

I  F.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee:  Bangkok Nov.  27- 

12th  Session. 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  5th  Session  of  Geneva Nov.  28- 

Working  Group  on  Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing. 


In  Recess  as  of  November  30,  1963 

Conference  of  the  Eigbteen-NatioD  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(recessed  Aug.  29,  1963). 


Geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 
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Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States:  Threat  or  Use  of  Force 


Statement  oy  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
UJS.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  x 


The  delegation  of  the  United  States  welcomes 
this  committee's  "Consideration  of  principles  of 
international  law  concerning  friendly  relations 
and  co-operation  among  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  In 
the  view  of  the  United  States  that  considera- 
tion should  be  thorough,  careful,  and  objective. 
Toward  that  end  my  delegation  intends  to  speak 
on  tli is  item  in  the  following  fashion. 

We  shall  speak  separately,  in  the  course  of  the 
current  debate,  on  each  of  the  four  principles 
covered  by  the  present  agenda  item.  The  state- 
ments of  the  United  States  delegation  will,  of 
course,  be  tentative  and  in  no  sense  will  under- 
take to  be  definitive.  They  may  raise  more  ques- 
tions than  answers.  For  the  principles  before 
us  are  large  and  complex.  They  are  too  large 
and  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  or 
superficially. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  first  principle  listed : 
the  international  threat  or  use  of  force.  Before 
doing  so,  I  should  like  to  say  this  much  more 
about  the  approach  of  my  delegation  to  the 
present  item. 

Resolution  1815  of  the  17th  General  Assembly 
records  that  the  Assembly  is : 

Convinced  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
Charter  in  the  progressive  development  of  international 
aw  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  among 
lations. . . . 

It  states  that : 

.  .  .  the  great  political,  economic,  social  and  scien- 
iflc  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  world  since  the 


1  -Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Nov.  11  (U.S. 
elegation  press  release  4294). 


adoption  of  the  Charter  have  further  emphasized  the 
vital  importance  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  their  application  to  present-day 
conditions. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  allied  considerations 
the  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  authority  to  consider  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  its  codification.  .  .  . 

adopted  the  four  operative  paragraphs  of  Reso- 
lution 1815,  three  of  which  are  of  immediate 
relevance. 

The  first  operative  paragraph  recognizes 

.  .  .  the  paramount  importance,  in  the  progressive 
development  of  international  law  and  in  the  promotion 
of  the  rule  of  law  among  nations,  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  concerning  friendly  relations  and 
co-operation  among  States  and  the  duties  deriving 
therefrom,  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  is  the  fundamental  statement  of  those 
principles.  .  .  . 

The  resolution  then  proceeds  to  list  seven  prin- 
ciples. 

By  the  second  operative  paragraph  the  As- 
sembly resolved 

...  to  undertake,  pursuant  to  Article  13  of  the 
Charter,  a  study  of  the  principles  of  international  law 
concerning  friendly  relations  and  cooperation  among 
States  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  their  progressive  develop- 
ment and  codification,  so  as  to  secure  their  more  effec- 
tive application.  .  .  . 

By  the  third  operative  paragraph  of  Resolu- 
tion 1815  the  Assembly  accordingly  decided  to 
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place  the  current  item  on  our  agenda  "in  order 
to  study"  four  principles  and  to  decide  "what 
other  principles  are  to  be  given  .  .  .  considera- 
tion" subsequently. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  delegation 
the  passages  of  Resolution  1815  which  I  have 
cited  make  the  following  points  clear : 

First,  when  Resolution  1815  speaks  of  "the 
progressive  development  of  international  law" 
and  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  charter  and  its  principles  to 
that  development,  it  does  not  employ  the  phrase 
"the  progressive  development  of  international 
law"  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  article  15  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Law  Commission.  Plainly,  in  describing  the 
charter  and  its  principles  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  progressive  development  of  in- 
ternational law  and  in  deciding  to  study  certain 
of  those  principles,  the  Assembly  did  not,  as  the 
ILC  Statute  provides,  call  for  "the  preparation 
of  draft  conventions  on  subjects  which  have  not 
yet  been  regulated  by  international  law  or  in 
regard  to  which  the  law  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently developed  in  the  practice  of  States." 
Rather,  the  Assembly  spoke  of  the  progressive 
development  of  international  law  in  a  broader 
sense. 

Second,  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  just  said, 
when  the  Assembly,  in  operative  paragraph  2 
of  the  resolution,  resolved  to  "undertake  .  .  . 
a  study"  of  the  principles  of  friendly  relations 
"with  a  view  to  their  progressive  development 
and  codification,  so  as  to  secure  their  more  effec- 
tive application,"  the  Assembly  did  not  employ 
the  term  "codification"  in  the  same  technical 
sense  as  does  the  statute  of  the  Commission. 
The  statute  speaks  of  "the  more  precise  formula- 
tion and  systematization  of  rules  of  internation- 
al law  in  fields  where  there  already  has  been  ex- 
tensive state  practice,  precedent  and  doctrine." 

The  four  principles  before  us  are  principles 
embodied  in  the  charter.  These  principles  can- 
not be  more  precisely  formulated  in  a  fashion 
which  would  be  binding  upon  us  as  members 
except  by  their  amendment;  that  is  to  say, 
amendment  of  the  charter.  Amendment  of  the 
charter  can  be  accomplished  only  as  prescribed 
by  chapter  XVIII.  To  be  sure,  the  Assembly 
and  other  United  Nations  organs,  by  action 


within  their  competence,  can  authoritatively  in- 
terpret the  charter.  In  practice  United  Nations 
organs  have  repeatedly  done  so.  That  practice 
is  highly  relevant  to  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  friendly  relations  which  we  have  undertaken. 

The  United  States  delegation  looks  forward 
to  making  such  contribution  as  it  can  to  the 
examination  of  that  practice  and  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  principles  in  question.  But 
we  do  not  regard  Resolution  1815  as  a  mandate 
for  the  reformulation  of  the  charter's  principles. 
"We  are  committed,  by  the  terms  of  operative 
paragraph  3,  to  the  "study"  of  the  principles 
there  listed  and  to  the  "further  consideration" 
of  other  principles.  That  study  is  to  be  con- 
ducted "with  a  view  to"  the  progressive  develop- 
ment and  codification  of  the  principles  of 
friendly  relations  "so  as  to  secure  their  more 
effective  application."  As  noted,  we  construe 
"progressive  development  and  codification" 
broadly  and  certainly  in  a  fashion  which  will 
promote,  and  not  impair,  the  "more  effective 
application"  of  those  principles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  study  is  conducted,  as 
Document  A/C.6/L.531  suggests,  "fully  and  in 
depth,"  if  it  is  "conducted  in  a  professional 
manner  and  in  a  progressive  spirit,"  it  will 
indeed  make  not  only  a  positive  contribution 
to  international  understanding  but  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  progressive  development  of 
international  law.  Such  a  study  need  not  en- 
tail the  preparation  of  new  codes  or  declara- 
tions relating  to  the  four  principles  before  us. 
The  analysis  of  these  principles  and  their  un- 
doubted interrelationship  must  be  approached 
in  the  framework  of  the  charter,  embodied  as 
these  principles  are  in  the  charter.  We  have 
in  the  charter  a  code  of  principles,  set  forth  as 
binding  international  obligations  of  states. 
What  is  needed,  in  our  view,  is  not  an  attempt 
to  rewrite  or  restate  the  charter's  provisions — 
to  restate,  by  way  of  recommendation,  what  the 
charter  contains  by  way  of  obligation.  Rather, 
we  can  make  our  optimum  contribution  by  illu- 
minating the  subjects  under  study  with  a  care- 
ful exposition  of  government  views  and  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  practice  under- 
lying those  views.  This  would  be  no  mere 
academic  exercise.  If  our  study  is  properly 
conducted,  it  should  lead  us  all  to  a  greater 
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understanding  and  more  perfect  application  of 
the  law  of  the  charter :  an  achievement  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  charter  a  con- 
stitution which  has  responded  resiliency  to 
changing  demands.  Any  attempt  to  codify  its 
growing  law  might  result  more  in  ossification 
than  in  codification  and  progressive  develop- 
ment, more  in  the  acceptance  of  the  least  com- 
mon denominator  of  the  recent  past  than  in 
the  development  of  a  law  fit  to  cope  with  the 
flux  of  the  future.  As  the  Government  of 
Tanganyika  indicated  in  its  pungent  comment 
on  the  item  before  us,  contained  in  Document 
A/5470,  what  is  required  is  that  the  principles 
of  friendly  relations  be  put  into  practice. 
What  is  needed  is  not  manifestoes  but  a  greater 
will  on  the  part  of  states  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  obligations  they  have  accepted  in  the 
charter. 

The  charter,  of  course,  affords  an  array  of 
institutions  and  methods  through  which  states 
can  give  practical  effect  to  the  charter's  sub- 
stantive obligations.  My  delegation  believes 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  particular 
attention,  in  the  study  of  friendly  relations,  to 
procedures  and  agencies  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  A  thorough  study  of  exist- 
ing procedures  and  agencies  would  shed  light 
on  the  institutions  which  now  exist  and  the 
practices  which  states  have  followed.  Such  a 
study  might  also  evolve  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  additional  means  for  future 
use.  The  United  States  delegation  welcomes 
the  initiative  of  the  Netherlands  delegation 
toward  this  end  and  will  give  their  and  any 
other  constructive  suggestions  the  most  earnest 
consideration. 

Xow,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  now  to 
turn  to  "The  principle  that  States  shall  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  State,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations."  My  remarks  will  con- 
centrate on  two  areas.  First,  I  shall  comment 
on  the  text  of  article  2,  paragraph  4,  of  the 
charter.  Second,  I  shall  advert  to  the  practice 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  which  that  paragraph  embodies. 


Limitation  on  Use  of  Force 

It  is  at  once  a  demonstration  of  how  far  we 
have  come,  and  yet  how  far  we  must  go,  in 
human  relations  and  in  international  relations, 
that  the  first  notable,  if  narrow,  limitation  in  in- 
ternational law  on  the  use  of  force  was  as  recent 
as  1907.  In  that  year  the  Hague  Convention 
Respecting  the  Limitation  of  the  Employment 
of  Force  for  the  Recovery  of  Contract  Debts 
committed  its  signatories  ".  .  .  not  to  have  re- 
course to  armed  force  for  the  recovery  of  con- 
tract claims"  unless  the  debtor  state  refused 
arbitration.  At  the  same  time  the  Convention 
for  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes  was  con- 
cluded "with  a  view  to  obviating  as  far  as  possi- 
ble recourse  to  force  in  the  relations  between 
States.  .  .  ." 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  a 
decade  later  was  much  more  far-reaching,  both 
in  its  limitations  on  the  use  of  force  and  in  the 
institutions  which  the  covenant  established  in 
order  to  implement  the  principles  it  set  forth. 
Resort  to  war  was  carefully  limited.  But  it 
was  not  altogether  excluded.  Moreover,  resort 
to  war  and  resort  to  force  are  not  the  same 
thing.  War  could  be  prohibited  while  the  use 
of  force  in  international  relations  was  per- 
mitted. Thus  in  the  Corfu  Channel  case  the 
League  Council  did  not  treat  the  use  of  force 
as  an  act  of  war,  because  the  bombardment  and 
occupation  of  Corfu  were  undertaken  as  meas- 
ures of  reprisal,  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  authors  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  1028 
sought  to  go  beyond  the  limitations  placed  by 
the  covenant  on  resort  to  war.  The  states 
parties  to  the  Pact  of  Paris  declared  "that  they 
condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of 
international  controversies,  and  renounce  it  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  in  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another."  But  the  pact  was  not 
clear  in  respect  of  the  use  of  force  not  regarded 
as  war;  it  merely  obligated  the  parties  not  to 
seek  settlement  of  disputes  "except  by  pacific 
means." 

These  profoundly  important  precursors  to 
article  2,  paragraph  4,  of  the  charter  circum- 
scribed international  resort  to  force;  they  did 
not,  in  law  or,  certainly,  in  fact,  adequately  con- 
tain or  control  it.  Over  these  provisions  article 
2,  paragraph  4,  constitutes  a  significant  ad- 
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vance.  Yet  the  true  defect  both  of  the  covenant 
of  the  League  and  the  Pact  of  Paris  was  not 
textual  but  contextual.  Too  many  states,  too 
many  of  them  powerful,  were  unwilling  to  ful- 
fill the  obligations  these  instruments  set  forth. 
Article  2,  paragraph  4,  provides : 

All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
Purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  will  immediately  be  seen  that,  instead  of 
drawing  restrictions  upon  the  right  to  wage 
war,  the  charter  goes  further  than  the  covenant 
and  concerns  itself  with  the  use  of  force.  And 
it  impinges  not  only  on  the  use  of  force  but  also 
on  "the  threat"  of  force.  Taken  together  with 
the  positive  obligations  of  article  2,  paragraph 
3,  the  prohibition  of  article  2,  paragraph  4,  is 
comprehensive  and  compelling. 

While  this  much  is  certain,  the  sweeping 
terms  of  article  2,  paragraph  4,  nevertheless 
raise  questions,  some  of  which  have  been  noted 
in  the  course  of  the  committee's  discussion. 
What,  for  example,  does  the  article  mean  by 
the  term  "force"  ?  The  late  Judge  Sir  Hersch 
Lauterpacht  holds  that : 2 

The  expression  "force"  is  used  in  its  ordinary  con- 
notation as  referring  to  armed  force  as  distinguished 
from  economic  or  political  pressure.  In  fact  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Charter  refers  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  "armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in 
the  common  interest". 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  notable  fifth 
session,  when  it  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional peacekeeping,  appears  to  have  arrived 
at  a  like  interpretation.  Resolution  378  (V), 
on  the  duties  of  states  in  the  event  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  reaffirms : 

.  .  .  the  Principles  embodied  in  the  Charter,  which 
require  that  the  force  of  arms  shall  not  be  resorted  to 
except  in  the  common  interest,  and  shall  not  be  used 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  State. 

However,  at  the  same  session,  the  Assembly, 
in  Resolution  380  (V),  on  peace  through  deeds, 
condemned 


.  .  .  the  intervention  of  a  State  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  State  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  legally 
established  government  by  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

It  solemnly  reaffirmed  that : 

.  .  .  whatever  the  weapons  used,  any  aggression, 
whether  committed  openly,  or  by  fomenting  civil  strife 
in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  Power,  or  otherwise,  is  the 
gravest  of  all  crimes  against  peace  and  security 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Assembly's  holding  that  the  fomenting  of 
civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power 
constitutes  aggression  suggests  that  such  action 
may  constitute  a  threat  or  use  of  force. 

If  the  prohibition  on  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  does  go  beyond  the  threat  or  use  of  armed 
force  directly  and  openly  applied,  how  much 
beyond  that  relatively  clear  line  does  it  go? 
Armed,  physical  force  represents  one  extreme 
in  coercion.  What  lesser  measures  of  coercion 
may  "force"  be  deemed  to  include?  It  has  been 
suggested  in  the  course  of  our  debate  that  it 
includes  economic  pressure.  In  this  regard  it 
is  pertinent  to  note  that,  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  Brazil  submitted  an  amendment 
to  article  2,  paragraph  4,  which  would  have  had 
that  paragraph's  prohibition  expressly  refer  to 
mesures  d'ordre  economique.3  The  Brazilian 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.* 

If  armed  force  represents  one  extreme  in  co- 
ercion, perhaps  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
Afghanistan  suggested  the  opposite  extreme: 
refusal  of  a  border  state  to  accord  a  landlocked 
state  access  to  the  sea.  The  matter  of  access 
to  the  sea  is,  of  course,  one  of  great  importance. 
Whether  denial  of  access  is  a  use  of  force  in 
contravention  of  article  2,  paragraph  4,  how- 
ever, is  another  question. 

In  summary,  it  is  plain  that  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "force"  is  not  altogether  free  from 
doubt.  The  comments  I  have  made  on  the  mat- 
ter import  no  commitment  by  my  Government 
to  one  or  another  construction  of  the  term. 
Rather,  they  suggest  that  the  question  is  one 
for  the  continuing  study  of  this  committee  and 
the  continued  practice  of  United  Nations 
organs. 


' Oppenhelm,    International  Law    (7th   ed.,   Lauter- 
pacht),  1962,  vol.  II,  p.  153. 


*  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Orga- 
nization, Documents,  vol.  G,  pp.  334-35,  339-40. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  340. 
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Meaning  of  "International  Relations" 

A  second  question  raised  by  the  text  of  arti- 
cle 2,  paragraph  l.  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"in  their  international  relations."  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  "in  their 
international  relations"  imports  that  article  2, 
paragraph  4,  applies  to  disputes  as  between 
state  and  state.  Thus  a  state  is  not  prohibited 
by  that  provision  from  applying  force  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  civil  war.  It  may  put  down  by 
force  a  revolt  which  has  broken  out  within  its 
territory. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  wholly  to  answer 
the  question  this  phrase  of  article  2,  paragraph 
4.  raises.  For  there  may  evidently  be  question 
about  what  is  a  state's  territory.  A  group  or 
community  may,  as  Dr.  [Derek]  Bowett  points 
out,5  claim  international  personality  or  state- 
hood, with  the  consequent  claim  that  any  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  that  community  would 
be  "international"  and  thus  subject  to  article  2, 
paragraph  4.  This  problem,  in  turn,  is  linked 
with  the  prevailing  system  of  determination, 
under  international  law,  of  whether  "interna- 
tional relations"  exist  between  communities. 
Recognition  of  statehood  is  not  a  centralized 
process,  determined,  for  example,  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  process  is  decentralized.  As 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  one  community  may 
claim  statehood,  the  protection  of  article  2, 
paragraph  4,  and  the  right  of  self-defense,  while 
its  opponent  denies  to  the  community  both  state- 
hood and  the  shield  of  article  2,  paragraph  4. 
Phis  too  is  a  problem  with  which  the  United 
Nations  has  grappled  in  practice  and  with 
some  success,  for  example,  in  1947  in  the  case  of 
[ndonesia. 

Extent  of  the  Prohibition 

A  third  question  which  the  text  of  article  2, 
paragraph  4,  poses  is  whether  the  prohibition  of 
:he  threat  or  use  of  force  "against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence"  of  any  state 
lualifies  the  extent  of  the  prohibition.  That  is 
x>  say,  is  the  use  of  force  which  is  not  directed 
Igainst  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
lependence  of  a  state  permitted  ? 


The  proceedings  at  San  Francisco  and  the 
analyses  of  some  jurists  suggest  that  these  words 
do  not  limit  the  prohibition  of  the  paragraph. 
The  phrase  in  question  was  inserted  at  San 
Francisco  in  order  to  give  smaller  states  an  ex- 
press guarantee  of  their  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence.  The  phrase  clearly 
was  not  designed  to  afford  states  the  argument 
that  they  can  use  force  against  other  states  as 
long  as  the  former,  in  their  own  view,  are  not 
using  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  the  latter. 

If  state  A  could  penetrate  the  territory  of 
state  B  and  be  heard  to  make  the  claim  that  its 
penetration  is  lawful  under  article  2,  paragraph 
4,  since  it  is  not  meant  permanently  to  interfere 
with  state  B?s  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence,  the  value  of  article  2,  paragraph 
4,  would  be  in  doubt.  Yet  this  too  is  not  a  ques- 
tion susceptible  of  facile  treatment.  The  point 
has  been  made  that  action  which  is  genuinely  in 
self-defense  cannot,  by  definition,  be  directed 
against  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  in- 
dependence of  another  state.6 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  injunction  that  all 
members  shall  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  "any  state"  applies  to  "any  state" 
and  not  merely  to  states  members.  Thus  states 
which  are  not  members  but  nevertheless  are 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  article  2,  para- 
graph 6,  receive  the  protection  of  article  2,  para- 
graph 4.  This  poses  a  further  question:  Are 
nonmember  states  bound  by,  as  well  as  bene- 
ficiaries of,  article  2,  paragraph  4?  In  the 
view  of  my  Government  they  are. 

Nonmember  states  are,  in  view  of  their  enjoy- 
ment of  its  protection,  bound  not  to  contravene 
article  2,  paragraph  4,  because  of  the  principle 
of  reciprocity.  They  are  further  so  bound  be- 
cause of  the  status  in  general  international  law 
which  the  principles  of  article  2,  paragraph  4, 
have  by  now  achieved,  because  of  the  import  of 
article  2,  paragraph  6,  which  provides  that  the 
organization  shall  insure  that  states  not  mem- 
bers shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  charter's 
principles  "so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 


*  Bowett,  Self-Defense  in  International  Law  (1958), 
»p.  149-50. 
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'  Bowett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  150-52 ;  but  see  Brownlie,  Inter- 
national Law  and  the  Use  of  Force  by  States  (19G3), 
pp.  265-68. 
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rity,"  and  because  the  international  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity clearly  requires  that  nonmember  states  be 
so  bound.  The  acute  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished delegate  of  Mexico  are  of  particular 
interest  in  this  regard.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  United  Nations  has,  in  practice,  treated  non- 
members  as  bound  by  the  provisions  of  article 
2,  paragraph  4. 

The  paragraph's  specification  of  "any  state" 
relates  to  the  question  I  addressed  myself  to 
a  moment  ago  in  discussing  the  phrase  "in  their 
international  relations" :  What  is  a  state?  Can 
one  state,  by  denying  the  statehood  of  another 
entity,  be  free  to  attack  it?  The  history  of  the 
United  Nations  demonstrates  that,  in  practice, 
the  international  community  will,  as  one  learned 
commentator  has  put  it,7 

...  not  interpret  statehood  too  literally  and  limit 
the  obligation  of  Article  2  (4)  to  eases  of  attack 
against  the  recognized  State;  more  particularly,  they 
will  not  allow  the  attacker,  by  withholding  recognition 
from  its  victim,  to  evade  the  prohibition. 

Scope  of  "Effective  Collective  Measures" 

I  turn  now  to  the  final  phrase  of  article  2, 
paragraph  4,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  state,  "or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations."  The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
described  in  paragraph  1  of  article  1  are  par- 
ticularly pertinent: 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and 
to  that  end:  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful 
means,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  international  law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of 
international  disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

This  final  phrase  of  article  2,  paragraph  4,  thus 
emphasizes  the  legality  of  force  as  an  element 
of  "effective  collective  measures"  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  charter. 

The  "effective  collective  measures"  within  the 
charter's  scope  are  those  which  the  Security 
Council  may  take  under  chapter  VII,  particu- 

'  Kowett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  153-54. 


larly  article  42;  those  which  the  General  As- 
sembly may  recommend  under  articles  10  and 
11 ;  and  those  which  regional  agencies  may  take 
under  chapter  VIII.  Moreover,  by  the  terms 
of  article  51,  nothing  in  the  charter,  including 
article  2,  paragraph  4,  shall  impair  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose  now  to  dis- 
cuss these  articles  and  chapters,  though  they  are 
interlocked  with  article  2,  paragraph  4.  May  I 
simply  say,  in  this  regard,  that  my  delegation 
heard  with  much  interest  the  careful  and  dis- 
cerning discussion  of  the  distinguished  delegate 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  my  delegation's 
view  no  amount  of  attempted  distortion — and 
we  have  had  a  dose — can  detract  from  the  clari- 
ty and  thoughtfulness  of  that  statement. 

I  do  not  propose  to  analyze  the  proposed 
formulations  of  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
Czechoslovakia  with  respect  to  article  2,  para- 
graph 4.  Were  I  to  specify  all  that  my  delega- 
tion finds  to  be  redundant,  erroneous,  unneces- 
sary, or  otherwise  unacceptable  in  that  draft, 
this  statement  would  be  unduly  extended.  At 
this  stage  I  shall  confine  myself  to  noting  that 
the  Czech  draft  confirms  our  skepticism  about 
the  desirability  and  practicality  of  so-called 
codification  and  progressive  development  of  the 
law  of  article  2,  paragraph  4. 

Applying  the  Charter's  Peacekeeping  Powers 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  law  governing  the  use  of  force  among  states, 
we  must  understand  its  actual  application  to  the 
turbulent  world  in  which  the  organization's 
peacekeeping  mission  is  carried  out.  To  this 
end,  we  think  it  useful  to  examine,  for  illustra- 
tive purposes,  several  important  classes  of  situa- 
tions in  which  this  rule  may  be  brought  into 
play.  In  so  doing  we  have  available  a  rich 
store  of  experience  which  has  accumulated  as 
the  peacekeeping  powers  of  the  charter  have 
been  applied  to  particular  problems. 

It  is  clear  that  the  movement  of  an  invading 
military  force  across  an  international  frontier, 
the  naval  or  aerial  bombardment  of  a  city,  or 
an  armed  attack  by  border  raiders — that  any  of 
these  is  a  use  of  force  in  international  relations. 
We  need  not  be  concerned  with  such  cases,  not 
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because  they  have  not  occurred  since  1945  but 
because  of  their  very  obviousness  as  prima  facie 
violations  of  the  charter. 

Consider,  however,  the  situation  in  which  a 
military  force  has  ensconced  itself  on  the  terri- 
tory of  another  state,  not  as  an  invader  but  with 
the  consent  and  perhaps  at  the  invitation  of 
another  state.  What  occurs,  legally,  when  that 
consent  is  withdrawn  ?  It  may  well  be  that  the 
continued  presence,  without  other  legal  justifi- 
cation, in  the  face  of  a  request  or  demand  for 
withdrawal,  would  constitute  a  threat  of  force 
in  violation  of  article  2,  paragraph  4.  What  is 
the  meaning  and  impact  of  continued  stay  by  a 
military  force  that  has  become  unwelcome  if  it 
is  not  coercive?  Is  there  not  a  threat  against 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence? 
It  would  seem  immaterial  that  the  foreign  mili- 
tary presence  was  not  part  of  a  plan  of  action 
aimed  at  supplanting  the  constituted  govern- 
ment or  undertaken  in  support  of  territorial 
daims  advanced  by  the  foreign  power. 

The  experience  of  the  United  Nations  has 
:ended  to  confirm  these  conclusions.  A  situa- 
ion  similar  in  some  respects  was  presented  by 
he  complaint  of  Iran  before  the  Security  Coun- 
:il  in  1946,  in  which  the  Council  initially  took 
10  action  other  than  to  note  and  encourage  the 
xmtinuance  of  negotiations  in  progress  between 
he  two  governments  involved.  This  problem, 
lappily,  was  eventually  resolved  through  these 
tegotiations. 

Ilegal  Presence  of  Foreign  Forces 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  second  type  of  case, 
"he  presence  on  the  territory  of  a  state,  with- 
ut  lawful  justification,  of  any  foreign  armed 
orce  not  recognizing  and  submitting  to  the 
Jgal  authority  of  that  state  would  presumably 
onstitute  a  threat  of  force  against  that  state's 
olitical  independence  and  territorial  integrity, 
t  may  not  always  be  clear,  however,  that  this 
>  a  threat  of  force  in  "international  relations" 
•lthin  the  meaning  of  article  2,  paragraph  4. 
'here  must  be  some  basis  in  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
ation  for  characterizing  the  intruders  as  le- 
al ly  agents  of  a  foreign  state  or  for  otherwise 
nputing  responsibility  for  their  acts  to  a  for- 
ign  government. 

The  committee  will  recall,  for  example,  the 


equivocal  legal  position  of  the  Chinese  irregular 
troops  of  whose  presence  Burma  complained  in 
the  General  Assembly  in  1953.  The  nucleus  of 
this  group  was  a  force  of  some  1,700  Chinese 
troops  which  had  retreated  into  Burma  at  the 
time  when  the  Government  of  China  had  with- 
drawn to  Taiwan.  The  Republic  of  China  ex- 
ercised only  a  limited  control  over  even  this 
original  group  and  expressed  its  intention  not 
to  permit  the  support  of  these  forces  from  Tai- 
wan and  to  disavow  those  who  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  of  evacuation. 

Nevertheless,  the  presence  and  acts  of  these 
forces  were  found  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
constitute  an  infringement  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Burma.  Implicit  in  this  finding  was 
the  view  that,  at  least  until  the  irregulars  had 
unequivocally  repudiated  any  agency  relation- 
ship with  the  foreign  government— as  a  number 
of  them  eventually  did  through  a  refusal  to  be 
evacuated  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  will 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China — 
the  latter  retained  a  residue  of  responsibility 
for  their  acts.  The  matter  thus  was  one  of  in- 
ternational rather  than  merely  internal  signifi- 
cance. By  mid-1954,  it  will  be  recalled,  all  who 
would  submit  to  evacuation  had  been  removed 
from  Burma  through  the  activities  of  the  Joint 
Military  Committee  constituted  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  that  purpose. 

Responsibility  for  Aid  to  Local  Insurgents 

The  foregoing  kinds  of  cases  involve  the  il- 
legal presence  of  foreign  forces.  In  the  case 
where  there  are  armed  groups  wholly  or  sub- 
stantially comprised  of  local  insurgents,  carry- 
ing on  a  program  of  forcible  action  aimed  at 
supplanting  the  government,  a  foreign  state 
sympathetic  with  the  insurgency  may  be 
tempted  to  assist  it.  It  may,  for  example,  pro- 
vide haven  to  guerrilla  bands  by  allowing  them 
to  pass  freely  across  an  international  frontier 
and  remain  on  the  assisting  state's  territory  for 
purposes  of  refuge  or  training  or  both.  It  may 
provide  personnel  to  accompany  the  insurgents 
for  the  purpose  of  training,  political  indoctri- 
nation, or  technical  assistance.  It  may  provide 
combat  "volunteers"  to  function  under  the  in- 
surgent command. 
Such  acts  as  these  can  constitute  a  use  of 
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force  within  the  meaning  of  article  2,  paragraph 
4.  A  fortiori,  any  combination  of  such  acts,  or 
the  whole  gamut,  could  amount  to  a  systematic 
program  of  illegal  force  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
eign power.  This  is  not  because  the  insurgents 
are  the  agents  or  hirelings  of  the  foreign  power; 
they  need  not  be.  They  may  retain  full  free- 
dom of  action.  Such  a  foreign  state  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  charter  simply  because  of  the 
elementary  truth  that  the  commission  of  an  act, 
and  consequently  the  responsibility  for  it,  are 
shared  in  by  all  who  knowingly  participate  in 
the  scheme  of  its  execution. 

The  United  Nations  has  confronted  situations 
of  this  type  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  its 
practice  confirms  the  foregoing  conclusions. 
Greece,  to  cite  only  one  example,  found  itself  in 
1946  threatened  by  the  activities  of  guerrilla 
bands  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  constituted 
government.  External  support  for  and  assist- 
ance to  those  bands  on  the  part  of  certain  of 
Greece's  northern  neighbors  became  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  compel  Greece,  late  in  1946,  to 
apprise  the  Security  Council  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  being  armed,  trained, 
and  given  refuge.  The  Security  Council,  it  will 
be  recalled,  established  a  Commission  of  Inves- 
tigation, whose  findings  confirmed  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Greek  Government,  but  the  Council 
then  found  itself  unable  to  act  under  chapter 
VII  because  of  the  requirement  of  unanimity 
among  the  permanent  members. 

The  matter  was  then  placed  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  the  resulting  resolution  that 
body  recorded  its  judgment  that  the  acts  com- 
plained of  constituted  a  threat  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence  of 
Greece  and  called  on  the  states  involved  to  do 
nothing  to  aid  the  Greek  guerrillas.  The  resolu- 
tion also  established  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans,  with  its  mission  of 
mediation,  observation,  and  assistance  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Assembly's  recommendations. 

Armistice  and  Cease-Fire  Lines 

May  I  mention  another  sphere  of  the  organi- 
zal  ion's  practice.  The  proliferation  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  charter  of  armistice  and  cease- 
fire lines  drawn  under  United  Nations  auspices 
attests  both  to  the  turbulence  of  those  years  and 


to  the  energy  with  which  men  have  striven  dur- 
ing our  time  to  vindicate  a  concept  of  interna- 
tional order  in  situations  of  local  violence:  It 
marks  both  successes  and  failures  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  1948  hostilities  in  Kashmir  and  the  Pales- 
tine war  marked  the  beginning,  so  far  as  the 
United  Nations  is  concerned,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  what  we  might  call  the  international 
law  of  the  cease-fire  line.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  line  superimposes,  on  the  basic  obliga- 
tions of  the  disputing  states  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  an  additional  legal  regime 
springing  from  the  exercise  of  the  organiza-  ' 
tion's  peacekeeping  powers.  In  this  connection 
I  will  mention  only  one  of  a  number  of  legal 
issues  which  these  experiences  have  brought  to 
light. 

We  can  readily  suppose  a  situation  in  which 
a  cease-fire  order  by  a  United  Nations  organ 
will  be  initially  observed,  only  to  be  followed 
by  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  The  claim  may 
be  made  on  either  side  that  the  other  had  re- 
sumed the  attack  first.  As  the  practice  of  the 
organization  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere 
shows,  the  United  Nations  has  no  alternative 
in  such  situations  but  to  live  with  the  recurring 
problem  of  contradictory  claims,  which  are 
difficult  to  substantiate,  while  striving  to 
ameliorate  this  difficulty  by  improvement  in  the 
devices  of  observation  and  factfinding.  This  is 
not  to  deny  that  in  such  a  state  of  armistice  or 
cease-fire  the  United  Nations  has  competence 
to  judge  the  correctness  of  any  such  claim.  It 
has  exercised  that  competence  with  undoubted 
effect. 

Injunction  Against  Threat  of  Force 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  earlier  emphasized  that  ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  4,  proscribes  the  threat  as 
well  as  the  use  of  force.  It  is  well  to  be  re- 
minded that  if  a  state  chooses  a  policy  of  force 
in  pursuit  of  its  national  objectives,  it  may  run 
afoul  of  the  charter  in  advance  of  the  actual — 
or  even  the  attempted — use  of  force  in  the 
process  of  executing  this  policy. 

When  does  this  occur?  In  the  realm  of  in- 
dividual conduct  the  clearest  case  of  a  threat 
is  a  declaration,  by  word  of  mouth  or  otherwise, 
made  under  circumstances  calculated  to  insure 
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that  its  point  will  not  be  lost  on  the  one 
threatened.  It  would  be  agreed,  however,  that 
one  may  threaten  another  simply  by  a  course 
of  conduct  which  unequivocally  communicates 

his  intent.  Furthermore,  our  conviction  that 
one  has  communicated  a  threat — and  not,  for 
example,  merely  an  innocent  prediction — is 
reinforced  if  what  he  has  done  appears  to  be 

■  pari  of  an  effort  to  achieve  some  self- 
interested  objective,  through  stimulating  or 
forestalling  action  on  the  part  of  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Similarly,  whether  one 
has  genuinely  threatened  another  will  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  apparent  seriousness  of 
his  intention  and  his  likely  capacity  to  carry 
it  out. 

The  actions  of  states,  which  are  of  course  the 
concern  of  the  charter,  are  likely  to  be  much 
more  weighty  and  complicated  affairs  than 
those  of  an  individual.  Nevertheless  the  fore- 
going general  considerations  are  relevant  and 
will  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  scope  of  the  charter's  injunction.  It 
is  true,  for  example,  that  the  evidences  of  a 
state's  intention  are  many:  "What  is  its  past 
record  of  international  conduct  ?  Is  it  basically 
wmmitted  to  a  program  of  remaking  the  world 
in  its  own  image?  Is  there  good  reason  to 
think  that  inflammatory  statements  are  pro- 
duced purely  for  domestic  consumption  ?  And 
the  like.  Nevertheless  we  are  capable  in  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  arriving  at  a  con- 
sidered judgment  as  to  what  a  state's  intentions 
ire  and.  more  generally,  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  a  state  has  gone  beyond  tolerable  limits 
Bid  thus  become  guilty  of  making  a  threat  of 
force  within  the  meaning  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  injunction  is  fairly  and 
Dberly  applied  in  particular  cases  in  the  future, 
t  is  not  too  much  to  hope  and  expect  that  it 
rill  do  more  than  govern  the  conduct  of  states 
n  the  immediate  situation.  "We  may  hope  that 
t  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  gradual  refine- 
nent  of  our  legal  standards  of  international 
tract  ice,  as  the  world  community  becomes  in- 
reasingly  more  willing  to  apply  general  pre- 
epts  of  civilized  conduct  for  the  relations  of 
tates.  It  is  possible  that  what  we  would  now 
egard  as  only  a  harsh  and  imprudent  prog- 
tostication  will  have  become — a  generation 
rom  now — an  impermissible  threat. 


Before    further    elaborating    international 
practice  under  the  injunction  against  threat 
of  force,  may  I  illustrate  my  point  by  reference 
to  another  class  of  situations.    I  have  already 
suggested  that  the  capacity  to  carry  through 
on  a  threat  is  a  relevant  consideration  in  apply- 
ing article  2,  paragraph  4.     For  example,  the 
existence  of  a  threat  of  force  might  be  strongly 
substantiated   by   the  fact  of  a  purely  local 
power  position  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  state, 
which  can  be  exploited  against  a  weaker  neigh- 
bor to  achieve  internal  political  and  social  ob- 
jectives by  means  more  subtle  than  military 
occupation.    The  proximity  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing foreign  military  force,  even  though  beyond 
the  international  frontier,  might  well  be  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  the  hands  of  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  state  seeking  to  effect  politi- 
cal   change    by    circumventing    constitutional 
processes.    It  might  similarly  be  used  to  bene- 
fit   a    power-seeking    minority    group    which 
would  otherwise  be  incapable  of  upsetting  con- 
stitutional processes.     Such  a  presence  could 
well  be  used  to  forestall  the  normal  process  of 
law  enforcement  against  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted upon  individual  political  opponents  or 
used  in  other  ways  to  disrupt  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  a  government  in  order  to  achieve  its 
destruction. 

Such  activity  in  such  circumstances  involves 
a  threat  of  force  against  political  independence. 
The  Security  Council  on  occasion  has  had  the 
chance  to  express  its  views  on  matters  of  this 
sort.  The  complaint  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
1948  was  in  some  respects  similar.  After  the 
coup  in  that  country  which  occurred  in  Febru- 
ary 1948,  it  was  alleged  before  the  Security 
Council  that  an  internal  minority  group  had 
been  able  to  seize  power,  and  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  constitutional  and  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions, only  through  the  actual  and  promised 
assistance  of  representatives  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment within  Czechoslovakia.  The  capitu- 
lation of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  was 
thus  claimed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
threat  of  force  against  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  in  contravention  of 
article  2,  paragraph  4.  In  the  face  of  this 
claim,  an  investigation  under  article  34  was 
warranted. 
The  history  of  the  Council's  inability  to  act, 
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because  of  the  exercise  of  a  double  veto,  is,  of 
course,  well  known.  What  is  important  for 
purposes  of  the  present  discussion  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  Council  clearly  were  of  the 
view  that  the  allegations  made  out  a  'prima  facie 
case  of  violation  of  the  obligation  not  to 
threaten  force  in  international  relations  and 
that  therefore  the  Council  should  immediately 
exercise  its  investigative  authority. 

Basic  Standard  of  Conduct 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
only  a  suggestion  of  the  great  variety  of  the 
experience  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  illicit  threat  or  use  of  force  in  inter- 
national relations.  This  account  has  neces- 
sarily carried  with  it  some  suggestion  of  the 
great  variety  of  response  on  the  part  of  the 
organization  which  that  experience  has  evoked. 
I  have  not,  of  course,  purported  to  give  an  ex- 
haustive history  or  an  exhaustive  legal  analy- 
sis of  article  2,  paragraph  4,  and  certainly  not 
of  related  articles,  much  less  of  the  peacekeep- 
ing procedures  under  the  charter  which  the  vio- 
lation of  this  paragraph  may  bring  into  play. 
I  have  hoped,  however,  to  bring  home  the  fact 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  threat  and  use  of 
force  in  the  actual  affairs  of  states  since  1945, 
especially  as  these  actions  have  concerned  the 
United  Nations,  offers  invaluable  instruction 
to  this  committee  for  the  purposes  of  its  present 
task. 

In  the  first  place,  just  as  the  broad  terms  of 
article  2,  paragraph  4,  in  principle  cover  a 
widely  variegated  range  of  prohibited  acts,  the 
actions  of  states  which  have  in  fact  brought  this 
provision  into  play  have  exhibited  a  variety 
beyond  what  the  framers  of  the  charter  could 
have  specified. 

Further,  the  response  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  encouraging  number  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  able  to  act  effectively,  has  inevitably 
been  tailored  to  fit  the  particular  problem.  The 
decisive  element  has  often  been  the  pragmatic 
ingenuity  with  which  the  procedures  available 
to  United  Nations  organs  under  the  charter 
have  been  applied  in  a  novel  situation. 

We  may  conclude  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
failures  of  the  international  organization  or  of 
international  law  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  for 


lack  of  clarity  of  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
parties  under  article  2,  paragraph  4.  Where 
there  have  been  close  cases,  or  efforts  to  stretch 
or  distort  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  practice 
of  the  United  Nations  in  most  cases  provides 
clarifying  guidelines.  Failure  has  been  due 
rather  to  a  weakness,  often  a  momentary  lapse, 
of  the  resolve  of  particular  states,  in  particular 
circumstances,  to  support  any  system  of  law 
among  states.  No  more  explicit  code  of  inter- 
national behavior,  seeking  to  make  some  limited 
set  of  acts  definitive  of  the  obligation  laid  down 
in  article  2,  paragraph  4,  would  have  made  the 
obligation  in  the  particular  case  clearer. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  conclude  that,  had 
any  elaborately  detailed  code  been  written  into 
the  charter  in  1945,  it  would  very  likely  have 
failed  to  provide  for  those  unanticipated  situa- 
tions which  article  2,  paragraph  4,  as  it  stands 
can  now  be  seen  to  cover  quite  adequately.  It 
is  no  idle  truism  that  we  live  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world.  More  particularly,  ours  is  a  world 
in  which  the  modes  and  methods  of  using  force 
in  international  relations  are  constantly  chang- 
ing with  sometimes  alarming  speed.  The 
framers  of  the  charter  wisely  saw  that  little  was 
to  be  gained  from  the  promulgation  of  rules 
which  would  be  rendered  irrelevant  by  next 
month's  issue  of  a  scientific  journal  or  next 
year's  scheme  for  coercing  a  lawful  govern- 
ment— if  indeed  agreement  on  such  rules  could 
be  achieved.  What  they  rather  gave  us  is  a 
basic  standard  of  conduct,  whose  concepts  may 
be  enriched  through  experience  but  which  are 
stable  enough  to  be  applicable  over  many 
generations. 

We  have  no  stronger  grounds  today  for  im- 
puting an  omni prescience  to  ourselves  than  did 
the  framers  of  the  charter  in  1945. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  limits  of  the 
usefulness  of  tinkering  with  the  principle  laid 
down  in  article  2,  paragraph  4,  are  narrow  in- 
deed. We  are  all  aware  of  what  is  really  re- 
quired for  a  workable  world  legal  order: 
a  continuing,  vigorous,  and  astute  application, 
to  each  new  disruptive  situation,  of  the  peace- 
keeping powers  which  under  the  charter  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  world  organization. 
This,  together  with  a  stronger  resolve  on  the 
part  of  states  to  honor  in  good  faith  the  stand- 
ards of  the  charter  in  their  individual  actions, 
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is  what  has  been  required  and  what  will  be 
needed  in  the  future. 

Thus,    Mr.    Chairman,   while   I   have   spent 
much  time  analyzing  the  text  of  a  principal 
provision  of  our  charter,  I  cannot  close  with- 
out pointing  out  that,  important  as  this  and 
other  treaty  obligations  are,  the  real  innova- 
tion of  20th-century  international  relations  is 
not  so  much  in  treaty  obligations  as  in  the  fact 
that  we  had  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  have 
in  the  United  Nations,  international   institu- 
tions which  may  implement  those  obligations. 
It  is  the  practice  of  those  institutions  in  im- 
plementing   the    basic    obligations    of    inter- 
national  law  and   life  that  is  vital,  both  for 
the  effectiveness  of  those  obligations  and  our 
study  of  them.     Our  study  can  best  illuminate 
the  complexities,   difficulties— and   opportuni- 
ties—of applying  the  principles  of  the  charter, 
the   principles  of   friendly   relations  and   co- 
operation among  states,  by  a  careful,  dispas- 
sionate   examination    of    not    only    what    the 
charter  says  but  what  the  practice  under  the 
charter  has  been.     The  expression  by  all  of  us 
of  our  views  on  the  obligations  of  states  and 
the  practice  of  states  and  of  international  or- 
ganizations consequently  is,  as  the  distinguished 
delegates  of   Belgium  and  Sweden  have  em- 
phasized, of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  this  organization 
machinery  through  which  states  may  not  only 
implement  their  treaty  obligations  but,  through 
practice,  define,  refine,  and  adjust  their  relation- 
ships. It  is  this  living  organization  that  gives 
the  charter  life.  It  is  to  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  this  organization  that  our  best 
efforts  should  be  dedicated. 
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Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
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1948.     Entered   into   force   March    17,   1958.     TIAS 
4044. 
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Narcotics 

Convention  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulat- 
ing the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  protocol 
of  signature.     Concluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931. 
Entered  into  force  July  9,  1933.     TS  863. 
Accession  deposited:  Algeria,  October  31,  1963. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

Protocol  to  the  International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  of  February  8,  1949   (TIAS 
2089),   relating  to  harp  and  hood  seals.     Done  at 
Washington  July  15,  1963.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  December  3,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty   banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere,   in   outer  space  and    under   water.     Done   at 
Moscow  Angus!  5,  1063.     Entered  into  force  October 
10,  1963.     TIAS  5433. 
Ratification  deposited:  Thailand,  November  29,  1963. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil.  Done  at  London  May  12, 
1954.  Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958;  for  the 
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Entered  into  force  July  18,  1905;  for  the  United 
States  June  6, 1908.  35  Stat.  1979. 
Accession  deposited:  Algeria,  October  31, 1963. 
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1960,  so  as  to  provide  for  investment  guaranties 
under  new  U.S.  legislation.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  December  3,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  December  3, 1963. 
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Agreement  relating  to  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  in  Guatemala.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Guatemala  May  19,  1943. 
Entered  into  force  May  19,  1943.  EAS  345. 
Terminated:  October  3,  1963  (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  October  3,  1963). 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  relating  to 
the  construction  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in 
Guatemala  signed  at  Guatemala  May  19,  1943.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Guatemala  May  18, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  May  18,  1948.  TIAS  2001. 
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ment of  October  3, 1963). 
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Panama 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  program  in  Panama.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Panama  October  30,  1963.  Enters  into 
force  upon  ratification  by  Panama. 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  73  Stat.  610; 
7  U.S.C.  1731-1736),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed 
at  Damascus  November  18,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
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ket. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
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Judiciary  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  56.  rart  2.  Ap- 
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Cuban  Refugee  Problem.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Problems  Connected  With 
Refugees  and  Escapees  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.     Part  1.     May  22-23,  1963.     183  pp. 

United  States  Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions for  the  Fiscal  Year  1962.  H.  Doc.  131 
June  27,  1963.     127  pp.  and  tables. 

The  United  States  Balance  of  Payments.  Hearings 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Part  2. 
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Extension  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.  Report, 
together  with  minority  views,  to  accompany  S.  1703. 
S.  Rept.  391.     August  6,  1963.     17  pp. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  underwater, 
signed  at  Moscow  on  August  5, 1963,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  S.  Ex.  M.  August  8 
1963.     10  pp. 

Increase  in  Authorized  Capital  Stock  of  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  7405.  H.  Rept.  651.  August  12, 
1963.     11  pp. 

Increased  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
7406.    H.  Rept.  652.    August  12,  1963.    9  pp. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Executive  M, 
88th  Congress,  1st  Session :  the  Treaty  Banning  Nu- 
clear Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space,  and  Underwater,  signed  at  Moscow  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1963,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.    August  12-27,  1963.    1,028  pp. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Extension.  Conference  re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  3872.  H.  Rept.  688.  Au- 
gust 15,  1963.    4  pp. 

Pulp,  Paper,  and  Board  Supply-Demand.  Report  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Submitted  by  Representative  Harley  O 
Staggers.    H.  Rept.  093.     August  21,  1963.     120  pp. 

Extend  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Equipment,  Supplies, 
and  Manpower  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  H.R.  71&5,  H.R.  7191,  and  S.  1703.  Serial  U. 
August  21,  1963.    41  pp. 


Eighteenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Carried 

on   Under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress.     H.  Doc 

149.     August  21,  1903.     128  pp. 
International    Air  Transportation   Rates.     Report  to 

accompany  S.  1540.    S.  Rept.  473.    August  28   1903 

26  pp. 

Report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  Fiscal  Year  1962.     H.  Doc.  146.     August 

To  Amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  II. R.  3299,  H.R.  6082,  H.R.  0294,  H.R.  7340, 
H.R.  7531,  S.  777,  bills  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  and  to  modify  the 
personnel  security  procedures  for  contractor  employ- 
ees.    August  29-September  19,  1963.     203  pp 
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Second  Foreign  Relations  Volume 
for  1943  Published 

Press  release  586  dated  November  15,  for  release  November  23 

The  Department  of  State  released  on 
November  23  another  volume  of  diplomatic 
papers  relating  to  World  War  II:  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  1943,  Volume  III, 
The  British  Commonwealth,  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Far  East.  This  is  the  second  volume  to  be 
issued  in  the  regular  Foreign  Relations  series 
for  1943.  Volume  I,  General  was  released  in 
October.1  Four  other  regular  Foreign  Rela- 
tions volumes  for  1943  are  in  preparation. 
Special  volumes  on  China,  1943,2  and  the  con- 
ferences at  Cairo  and  Tehran,  1943,3  have  al- 
ready been  published. 

The  section  on  the  British  Commonwealth 
includes  the  record  on  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  member  states  except  India, 
documentation  on  which  will  be  printed  in 
Volume  IV,  The  Near  East  and  Africa. 

The  section  on  Eastern  Europe,  comprising 
well  over  half  of  this  volume,  gives  the  docu- 
mentation on  relations  with  Finland,  Poland, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.    The  section  on  the  Far 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28, 1963,  p.  690. 

1  Department  of  State  publication  6459. 

*  Department  of  State  publication  7187. 
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East  contains  the  record  for  Japan,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1943,  Volume  III,  The  British  Common- 
wealth, Eastern  Europe,  the  Far  East  ( vii,  1,151 
pp. ;  Department  of  State  publication  7601 )  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20402,  for  $3.50. 

Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Oovernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20/,02. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
map  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Greece,  amending  the  agreement  of  Au- 
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Foreign  Policy  and  the  American  Citizen 


Address  by  Secretary  Rmk  * 


I  come  in  a  period  of  national  mourning  be- 
cause the  nation  lives  and  must  get  on  with  its 
appointed  tasks.  President  Kennedy  would 
have  had  it  no  other  way. 

I  shall  not  try  to  put  into  words  the  per- 
sonal grief  shared  with  us  here  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  ordinary  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  loss  of  so  much  gallantry,  so  much 
energy  and  vision,  so  much  dedication  and  com- 
mon sense.  "We  are  benumbed  and  shamed  by 
the  cost  of  senseless  violence,  but  lifted  up  and 
inspired  by  the  rediscovery,  in  the  midst  of  our 
sorrow,  of  the  power  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  man  and  the  strength  of  decency  and 
moderation  in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  these  days  of  sadness  and  shock  we  have 
found  new  sources  of  confidence.  We  have 
found  them  in  the  resilience  of  our  constitu- 


1  Made  before  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Dec.  10  (press  re- 
lease 614 ;  as-delivered  text) . 


tional  system,  in  the  capacity  of  our  country 
to  unite  behind  the  man  who  now  carries  the 
awesome  and  lonely  burden,  in  the  sure  hand 
and  the  clear  head  with  which  he  has  taken 
up  his  task,  and  in  the  confidence  which  those 
beyond  our  borders  have  given  us  in  these  criti- 
cal days.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  therefore 
to  recall  once  more  the  words  of  President  John- 
son to  the  Congress,  words  which  expressed  the 
deepest  conviction  of  one  who  is  intimately  in 
touch  with  the  world  about  us  and  the  policies 
which  guide  our  foreign  relations : 2 

This  nation  will  keep  its  commitments  from  South 
Viet-Nam  to  West  Berlin.  We  will  be  unceasing  in 
the  search  for  peace;  resourceful  in  our  pursuit  of 
areas  of  agreement,  even  with  those  with  whom  we 
differ ;  and  generous  and  loyal  to  those  who  join  with 
us  in  common  cause. 

In  this  age  when  there  can  be  no  losers  in  peace  and 
no  victors  in  war,  we  must  recognize  the  obligation  to 
match  national  strength  with  national  restraint.  We 
must  be  prepared  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  both 
the  confrontation  of  power  and  the  limitation  of  power. 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  16,  1963,  p.  910. 
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We  must  be  ready  to  defend  the  national  interest  and  to 
negotiate  the  common  interest.  This  is  the  path  that 
we  shall  continue  to  pursue.  Those  who  test  our 
courage  will  find  it  strong,  and  those  who  seek  our 
friendship  will  find  it  honorable.  We  will  dem- 
onstrate anew  that  the  strong  ran  be  just,  in  the  use 
of  strength— and  the  just  can  be  strong  in  the  defense 
of  justice. 

"Foreign  Policy  Is  About  You" 

As  your  Secretary  of  State  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you  about  our  foreign  relations.    Let  me 
start  with  a  simple  remark  which  I  earnestly 
hope  you  will  never  forget:  Foreign  policy  is 
about  you.     It  is  about  your  home,  your  com- 
munity,  your   safety,   your   well-being,   your 
chance  to  live  a  decent  life  and  to  prepare  a 
better  world  for  your  children.    Foreign  policy 
is  not  a  game  played  by  "those  people  in  Wash- 
ington" with  other  players  from  far-off  distant 
places.    It  is  as  close  to  you  as  the  member  of 
your  family,  or  the  neighbor's  boy,  in  uni- 
form—and there  are  almost  a  million  of  them 
outside  the  continental  United  States— as  close 
as  the  taxes  you  pay  to  sustain  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  as  close  as  the  prices  and  the  markets 
for  what  you  produce.     Even  more  personal, 
it  is  as  close  as  your  highest  hopes,  your  puzzled 
concern  that  man  can  be  both  so  good  and  yet 
so  evil,  your  own  impulse  to  do  something  to 
build  a  better  world,  your  own  private  and  per- 
sonal search  for  the  answer  to  the  ageless  ques- 
tion :  "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?" 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  no  constituency,  but  I  know  better. 
How  we  dispose  of  our  affairs  at  home  can 
lecide  elections;  but  how  we  dispose  of  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  can  decide 
;he  survival  of  mankind.  So  we  have  our  con- 
stituency—every man,  woman,  and  child  across 
)ur  great  nation. 

rhe  Miracle  of  American  Agriculture 

Our  time  has  seen  some  breathtaking  changes, 
rechnology  has  advanced  on  a  thousand  fronts 
-nd  at  accelerating  speeds.  The  atom  has  been 
unlocked,  and  man  has  begun  to  reach  out  from 
lis  earthly  home  toward  the  moon  and  the 
>lanets.  But  to  me,  one  of  the  most  wondrous 
liracles  of  all  is  the  rise  in  farm  productivity. 


As  Mr.  Thatcher  [M.  W.  Thatcher,  general 
manager  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association]  mentioned,  I  was  born  on  a  small 
farm  in  Cherokee  County,  Georgia.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  farm  by  your  standards — just  a  few 
acres  of  red  clay.  Today,  when  I  read  the  sta- 
tistics on  increased  yield  per  acre  and  output 
per  man-hour,  I  can  hardly  believe  them.  And 
the  miracle  of  rising  agricultural  production 
continues  to  unfold. 

The  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  that  you 
produce  is  a  powerful  element  in  our  national 
strength.  It  is  a  powerful  asset  in  the  defense 
of  our  national  interests  and  our  national  life, 
and  in  promoting  peace  and  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

The  miracle  of  American  agriculture  has  not 
merely  produced  more  and  more  food  for  a 
still  hungry  world.  It  has  turned  men's  hopes 
toward  science  and  technology  and  their  appe- 
tites away  from  plunder  and  conquest.  It  has 
opened  the  historical  possibility  of  meeting  by 
peaceful  means  the  elementary  daily  needs  of 
the  whole  human  race. 

Have  you  paused  to  consider  that  for  the  first 
time  in  history  there  is  no  nation — no  nation- 
regardless  of  social  system,  that  today  is  as- 
serting a  right  to  invade  its  neighbor  in  behalf 
of  food?  Have  you  paused  to  realize  that  you 
personally  have  had  something  to  do  with  that 
historic  transformation  in  one  of  the  elementary 
causes  of  war  ? 

Our  agricultural  exports  of  approximately 
$6  billion  a  year— more  than  $4  billion  for  hard 
currency— are  crucial  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Without  them  we  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  costs  of  guarding  the  ramparts  of 
freedom  and  of  helping  other  peoples  to  pre- 
serve their  independence  and  raise  their  living 
standards. 

Our  Food  for  Peace  programs  are  a  mighty 
instrument  of  security,  good  will,  and  peace. 
They  are  saving  human  lives  every  day.  Under 
one  of  them,  for  example,  more  than  40  million 
children  in  91  countries  get  a  square  meal  once 
a  day— at  school.  And  tens  of  millions  of  other 
people  are  getting  supplemental  feedings. 

Food  for  Peace  programs  are  not  only  saving 
lives.  They  are  serving  economic  development. 
They  have  had  a  growing  role  in  our  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  less  developed  nations  of  the 
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world.  Our  interest  in  helping  these  nations 
to  move  forward  into  the  modern  world  is  not 
humanitarian  alone.  We  want  them  to  move 
forward  because  we  want  a  peaceful  world. 
Communism  feeds  on  hunger  and  frustration; 
it  encourages  disruption  and  exploits  chaos. 
We  want  orderly  progress  in  freedom — not  for 
ourselves  alone  but  for  all  men. 

Food  for  Peace  also  serves  to  develop  future 
markets  for  American  farm  products. 

And  so,  as  Secretary  of  State  I  find  it  very 
reassuring  to  have  in  support  the  great  resources 
of  American  farm  production.  From  my  view- 
point, our  agricultural  abundance  may  be  re- 
garded as  strategic  reserves.  In  certain  crises 
it  can  be  as  valuable  as  our  military  reserve 
forces. 

Not  the  least  of  the  contributions  which  you 
farmers  make  to  freedom  and  peace  is  to  demon- 
strate so  dramatically  that  a  revolution  in  agri- 
cultural abundance  has  taken  place  in  a  free 
society.  No  Communist  country  has  made  a 
success  of  food  production.  Communist  China 
has  sunk  into  misery.  East  Germany  has  been 
converted  from  an  area  with  a  food  surplus  to 
one  with  a  food  deficit.  The  smaller  Eastern 
European  Communist  states  have  been  plagued 
by  difficulties  in  farm  production.  But  it  is 
significant  that  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  where 
most  of  the  farming  is  done  by  families  on  small 
farms,  have  generally  fared  better  than  the 
countries  which  have  enforced  collectivization. 
Shortfalls  in  farm  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  aggravated  by  climatic  handi- 
caps and  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  And 
by  applying  more  fertilizer  and  up-to-date 
methods,  the  Communist  states  doubtless  will  in- 
crease in  the  years  ahead  their  agricultural  out- 
put. But  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  part  of 
their  trouble  in  agricultural  production  is  in- 
herent in  the  Communist  system  which  they  try 
to  sustain. 

The  central  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy,  as 
of  our  military  forces,  is  to  maintain  an  environ- 
ment in  which  we  can  "secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity."  When 
we  were  children  we  felt  safe  in  our  continental 
home  behind  ocean  barriers.  Today  we  cannot 
find  security  apart  from  the  rest  of  our  planet. 
In  these  days  of  intercontinental  missiles  and 
thermonuclear  warheads  we  can  be  safe  only  if 


our  total  environment  is  safe.  By  "total  en- 
vironment" we  now  mean  not  only  the  land  and 
the  waters  and  the  air  of  the  earth  but  the  ad- 
joining areas  of  space  as  far  out  as  man  can 
project  himself  and  his  instruments. 

In  political  terms,  we  seek  a  peaceful  world 
of  independent  nations,  each  free  to  choose  its 
own  institutions  so  long  as  it  does  not  threaten 
the  freedom  of  others  and  all  free  to  cooperate 
in  their  common  interests  and  in  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  That  is  the  kind  of  world  described 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  world  to  which  we  committed 
ourselves  in  those  days  when  we  had  been  puri- 
fied by  the  sacrifices  of  a  terrible  war  and  we 
were  thinking  long  and  hard  about  the  pur- 
poses of  man. 

Basic  Elements  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

In  working  toward  our  goals  we  have  five 
basic  policies.  First — and  indispensably — we 
seek  to  protect  the  free  world  against  aggression. 
We  possess  a  nuclear  deterrent  of  unimaginable 
power.  We  maintain  large  conventional  forces, 
and  these  are  modernized  and  increasingly  mo- 
bile. And  we  have  been  increasing  the  capacity 
of  ourselves,  and  that  of  our  allies,  to  deal  with 
guerrilla  warfare,  the  form  of  aggression  to 
which,  for  example,  South  Viet-Nam  is  pres- 
ently being  subjected.  We  have  demonstrated 
our  will  and  capacity  to  make  resort  to  force 
by  our  adversaries  unprofitable  and  danger- 
ous— and,  at  the  higher  levels,  prohibitively 
destructive. 

While  we,  with  our  allies,  seek  to  check  ag- 
gression, we  are  also  building  the  strength  of 
the  free  world. 

We  seek  to  enlarge  and  improve  our  partner- 
ships with  the  other  economically  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  free  world — with  Western  Europe, 
Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
others.  Our  partnerships  with  these  nations 
embrace  defense.  They  also  embrace  political 
problems  and  trade  and  economics.  We  seek 
the  most  intimate  cooperation  in  lowering  the 
barriers  of  world  trade,  in  managing  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments,  and  in  assisting 
the  less  developed  nations. 

A  third  major  element  in  our  policy  is  assist- 
ance to  the  less  developed  nations  in  advancing 
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economically,  socially,  and  politically.  We 
have  welcomed  with  open  arms  the  nearly  50 
nations  which  have  emerged  in  Asia  and  Africa 
since  the  Second  World  War.  National  inde- 
pendence does  not  automatically  lead  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  Yet  the  peoples  of  all  the 
less  developed  countries — new  and  old — know 
that  man  need  not  live  on  the  edge  of  starvation, 
that  modern  technology  makes  possible  a  decent 
life  for  all. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  phrase  "modern 
technology"  includes  modern  methods  of  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber.  And  in  passing  I  would 
note  that  the  Peace  Corps  needs  more  people 
who  can  teach  modem  farm  methods.  You 
don't  have  to  be  young  to  join  the  Peace  Corps, 
by  the  way.  Some  of  our  volunteers  are  60  and 
70  years  of  age. 

Helping  the  less  developed  countries  to  move 
into  the  modern  world  will  be  a  continuing 
task,  for  a  decade  or  so — in  some  cases  perhaps 
longer.  But  many  of  them  are  making  real 
and  steady  progress.  And  as  each  moves  for- 
ward to  self-sustaining  growth  and  political 
stability,  it  adds  to  the  total  strength  of  the 
free  world.  Our  aid  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries is  helping  to  create  new  markets.  But 
most  important  of  all,  it  is  helping  to  build 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  and  our  children 
will  want  to  live. 

Are  there  moments  when  you  get  frustrated 
with  the  attitude  and  policies  of  a  particular 
country?  Of  course.  So  do  I.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  a  world  which  we  can  influence 
but  not  control.  And  wherever  we  find  a  gen- 
uinely independent  country  trying  to  live  at 
peace  with  its  neighbors,  we  find  a  country, 
whether  allied  or  neutral,  that  is  doing  its  part 
in  building  that  world  community  in  which 
we  can  be  safe  and  prosperous. 

A  fourth  element  in  our  policy  is  to  improve 
md  strengthen  the  organizations  and  institu- 
tions which  enable  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
work  together  more  effectively.  Some  of  these 
ire  regional,  some  are  specialized.  Others  are 
)f  broader  scope.  And  above  them  all  stands 
;he  United  Nations.  We  are  striving  unceas- 
ingly to  make  the  United  Nations  a  more  effec- 
;ive  instrument  for  making  and  keeping  peace 
ind  serving  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


On  every  working  day  throughout  the  year 
the  United  States  attends  some  15  or  20  con- 
ferences somewhere  in  the  world  on  some  sub- 
ject. There  are  those  who  would  be  skeptical 
or  cynical  about  this  activity.  But  this  is  where 
the  work  of  the  world  is  going  on,  to  build  for 
peace.  Whether  in  allocating  frequencies,  or 
protecting  life  in  the  air  or  in  the  sea,  or  pro- 
tecting against  epidemics; — whatever  that  daily 
work  is— there  is  where  the  future  of  peace  is 
being  built.  Our  part  in  these  international  or- 
ganizations gives  us  the  chance  to  let  other 
people  find  out  what  the  American  people  are 
really  all  about. 

Let  us  note  that  this  is  Human  Eights  Day— 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  approval  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  special  reasons  to  rejoice 
in  this  anniversary. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  Thomas  Jefferson 
summed  up  this  nation's  position  in  the  world 
in  these  memorable  words : 

The  station  we  occupy  among  the  regions  of  the 
earth  is  honorable  but  aweful:  Trusted  with  the 
destinies  of  this  solitary  republic  of  the  world,  the 
only  monument  of  human  rights  and  the  sole  repository 
of  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  self-government, 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  lighted  up  in  other  regions 
of  the  earth,  if  other  regions  of  the  earth  ever  become 
susceptible  of  its  genial  influence. 

Now  on  this  Human  Rights  Day  of  1963  we 
can  still  agree  with  Jefferson  that  our  station  is 
both  "honorable"  and  "aweful."  But  no 
longer  are  we  the  "sole  repository  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  freedom  and  self-government."  No 
longer  are  we  the  "solitary  republic  of  the 
world,"  for  Jefferson's  fire  has  indeed  kindled 
the  earth.  No  longer  are  we  the  "only  monu- 
ment of  human  rights,"  because  the  chief  pre- 
cepts of  our  Bill  of  Rights  have  emerged  in 
many  lands,  have  been  expressed  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  most  of  the  new  republics,  and  have 
been  reaffirmed  for  the  world  in  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  in  its  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  properly 
links  the  rights  of  individuals  with  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  tolerance  with  peace.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  the  same  vital  connection 
last  June  when  he  said:  "And  is  not  peace, 
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in  the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter  of  human 
rights.  .  .?"3 

Many  nations  have  yet  to  insure  equal  rights 
for  all  of  their  citizens,  and  the  struggle  to 
obtain  these  fundamental  rights  will  color  the 
future  course  of  world  affairs. 

Personal  independence  depends  not  alone  on 
equal  rights  but,  more  importantly,  upon  mu- 
tual respect.  There  is  no  more  urgent  task 
before  us  as  a  people  than  to  secure  for  every 
individual  the  rights  and  respect  due  him  as 
a  human  being. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  address  to 
Congress  on  November  27 : 

We  have  talked  long  enough  in  this  country  about 
equal  rights.  We  have  talked  for  100  years  or  more. 
It  is  time  now  to  write  the  next  chapter — and  to  write 
it  in  the  books  of  law.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no  greater 
source  of  strength  to  this  nation  both  at  home  and 
abroad  .  .  .  [than]  to  eliminate  .  .  .  every  trace  of 
discrimination  and  oppression  that  is  based  upon  race 
or  color. 

And  may  I  add  that  the  greatest  burden  we 
bear  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
around  the  world — the  greatest  single  burden — 
is  our  as-yet-unfilled  promise  to  make  good  on 
our  own  commitments  in  our  own  society  to  the 
great  concepts  of  freedom.  And  when  we  meet 
those  commitments  we  shall  find  allies  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth. 

The  Search  for  Areas  of  Common  Interest 

I  turn  now  to  a  fifth  element  in  our  foreign 
policy.  While  we  seek  to  protect  and  build  the 
free  world,  we  search  earnestly  and  untiringly 
for  areas  of  common  interest  with  our  adver- 
saries— and  especially  for  measures  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  a  great  war. 

Thermonuclear  war  is  no  tea-table  conversa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  most  serious  question  in  front  of 
the  human  race.  And  when  someone  says  that 
we  should  not  keep  in  contact,  especially  with 
our  adversaries,  he  is  not  in  touch  with  reality. 

Recently  we  have  reached  a  few  limited  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  was  on 
a  "hot  wire"  or  direct  line  of  communication 
between  the  President  and  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  Government — for  use  at  moments  of 
crisis.4 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  very  minor 
crisis  some  time  ago.    One  of  our  technicians 


was  testing  that  hot  line.  He  sent  a  message 
saying,  "The  quick  brown  fox  jumped  over  the 
lazy  dog,"  and  the  Russians  on  the  other  end 
didn't  know  what  in  the  world  was  happening ! 

"We  achieved  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under 
water.5  We  are  pleased  that  this  has  now  been 
signed  by  107  governments. 

The  Soviets  and  we  both  supported  the  United 
Nations  declaration  against  placing  in  orbit 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.6  And  they  and 
we  have  reached  a  broad  agreement  on  prin- 
ciples of  law  for  outer  space. 

These  are  perhaps  limited  but  significant 
steps  toward  peace.  But — let  me  say  this 
frankly — these  steps  do  not  yet  constitute  a 
detente.  The  Soviets  have  not  abandoned  their 
aims  of  world  revolution — and  neither  has 
Peiping.  Chairman  Khrushchev  has  stated  on 
several  occasions  that  the  ideological  struggle 
will  continue. 

There  can  be  no  full  and  lasting  detente  be- 
tween the  chief  Communist  states  and  the  free 
world  without  settlement  of  critical  and  dan- 
gerous political  issues,  such  as  the  division  of 
Berlin  and  Germany,  the  aggressions  against 
Laos  and  South  Viet-Nam,  and  the  use  of  Cuba 
as  a  base  for  subversive  activity  in  Latin 
America. 

Moreover,  this  world  will  remain  a  very  dan- 
gerous place  until  progress  is  made  in  control- 
ling armaments  and  in  reducing  the  dangers 
of  war  from  surprise  or  miscalculation. 

President  Johnson,  like  President  Kennedy, 
is  determined  to  explore  most  earnestly  and 
patiently  every  possibility  of  reaching  agree- 
ments on  further  steps  toward  a  more  stable 
peace.  But  as  yet  we  are  not  in  the  slightest 
justified  in  relaxing  our  vigilance  or  in  reduc- 
ing our  effort. 

There  are  some  significant  developments 
within  the  Communist  world  which  you  should 
recall.  There  is  the  Sino- Soviet  quarrel,  which 
involves  both  ideology  and  state  relations.  It 
is  serious  but  not  yet  an  absolute  break.  And, 
as  dictatorships  can  change  direction  overnight, 
it  might  be  at  some  stage  patched  up. 

3  Ibid.,  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 

4  IMd.,  July  8, 1963,  p.  50. 

8  Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  234,  and  Aug.  26, 1963,  p.  314. 
•  Ibid.,  Nov.  11, 1963,  p.  753. 
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There  are  growing  signs  of  nationalism 
hroughout  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  smaller  Com- 
nunist  states  of  Europe  are  finding  a  little 
nore  autonomy  and  seeking  to  increase  their 
xade  and  other  relations  with  the  nations  of 
iVestem  Europe,  and  indeed  with  the  United 
Bates.  And  not  only  in  these  smaller  Commu- 
list  states  but  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself  there 
ire  signs  of  growing  interest  in  more  personal 
xeedom. 

The  Communist  states  have  problems  in  al- 
ocating  their  economic  resources  among  the 
»mpeting  demands  of  armaments,  industriali- 
sation, consumer  satisfaction,  and  the  promo- 
ion  of  the  Communist  world  revolution. 

Die  Power  of  the  Ideas  of  Freedom 

Processes  of  change  are  clearly  evident  be- 
lind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
0  expect  these  changes  to  produce  new  answers 
■apidly.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  under- 
stimate  the  power  of  historic  nationalism  and 
>f  the  ideas  of  freedom. 

For  these  ideas  of  freedom,  which  gave  birth 
o  our  nation  and  which  we  have  nurtured  and 
fought  to  defend,  have  spread  over  the  earth, 
rhey  are,  I  believe,  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
nan.  They  are  shared  today  by  men  every- 
where, including  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Ihirtains.  They  are  our  most  priceless  posses- 
don  ;  they  are  our  mightiest  asset. 

But  we  cannot  win  this  worldwide  struggle 
>etween  coercion  and  freedom  by  standing  at 
«se.  We  cannot  make  the  world  safe  for  free- 
lom  by  retreating.  There  are  those  who  would 
lave  us  quit  the  struggle — by  slashing  our  de- 
fenses, our  foreign  aid,  by  abandoning  our  al- 
iances,  by  leaving  the  United  Nations.  I  men- 
tioned almost  a  million  Americans  in  uniform 
mtside  the  continental  United  States  all  over 
he  world.  Our  defense  budget  is  running  at 
he  rate  of  about  $50  billion  a  year.  Can  we 
Americans  not  afford  to  spend  something  less 
iian  10  percent  of  our  defense  budget  to  get 
iiis  job  done  without  committing  those  men  to 
»mbat,  if  possible?  Is  there  any  one  of  you 
who  is  not  prepared  to  pay  4  percent  of  your 
Federal  taxes  to  get  this  job  of  freedom  done 
by  peaceful  means,  if  possible? 


This  is  no  time  to  quit.  That  is  a  prescription 
for  defeat  and  disaster.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  determined  to  win  this 
struggle — and  to  win  it  by  achieving  a  stable 
peace  in  which  we  and  others  can  live  in  free- 
dom. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  address  a  very  in- 
formal word  to  each  one  of  you,  perhaps  as 
though  we  were  sitting  in  your  living  room  in 
a  private  talk.  And  I  hope  that  our  friends 
from  other  countries  who  may  be  here  this 
evening  will  forgive  me  the  presumption  of  just 
a  little  family  talk  among  us  Americans. 

Lord  Acton  once  spoke  about  power  and  the 
corruption  that  goes  with  power.  I  dare  say 
that  Lord  Acton  now  has  to  be  reviewed — per- 
haps revisited — because  the  American  people 
came  out  of  World  War  II  with  power  beyond 
imagination.  Was  it  corrupted  for  the  selfish 
and  national  purposes  of  the  American  people 
themselves?  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that 
power  was  committed  to  the  decent  purposes  of 
all  mankind. 

Now,  this  is  what  makes  our  greatest  strength : 
what  you  as  individuals  think  in  your  heart 
about  what  is  worth  doing  and  worth  living 
for.  And  this  is  what  gives  us  our  contact  with 
ordinary  men  and  women  in  every  country 
right  around  the  globe.  You  are  a  part  of  that 
great  story  of  freedom  which  continues  to  be 
written,  which  has  been  in  the  telling  for  2,000 
years,  and  which  is  not  going  to  be  sidetracked 
by  the  imaginings  of  a  man  in  an  attic  in  Lon- 
don in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  writing 
something  called  the  Communist  Manifesto. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  in  closing  that  we 
keep  our  eyes  lifted  and  chart  our  course  by  the 
light  of  the  distant  stars,  and  not  be  set  off  our 
course  by  the  lights  of  each  passing  ship. 

You  know  what  this  country  is  all  about,  and 
you  know  the  respect  and  the  confidence  which 
other  people  have  in  what  this  country  is  all 
about.  There  is  no  one  on  either  side  of  any 
curtain  who  has  the  slightest  idea  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  trying  to  take  away  from  them 
something  that  belongs  to  them. 

In  moments  of  crisis,  as  in  Korea  or  the  mis- 
siles in  Cuba,  or  a  moment  of  tragedy  through 
which  we  have  lived  in  the  last  few  weeks,  this 
basic  unity  of  the  human  race,  of  which  we  are 
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a  part,  manifests  itself.  And  we  know  it,  re- 
gardless of  who  are  called  allies  and  who  are 
called  unalined.  We  know  that  the  words  writ- 
ten into  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  do 
indeed,  as  declared  by  the  Senate  almost  unani- 
mously, represent  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
American  people  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
ordinary  men  and  women  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well.  There  is  the  source  of  our 
strength ;  there  is  the  nature  of  our  hope. 

And  so,  let's  don't  quit.  Let's  get  on  with 
this  job — because  history  tells  us  that  men  will 
be  free;  and  that  is  our  commitment. 


President  Johnson  Receives 
Chiefs  of  Diplomatic  Missions 

President  Johnson  received  the  chiefs  of  dip- 
lomatic missions  at  the  White  House  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  Following  are  texts  of  the  Presidents 
remarks  and  a  reply  made  by  Ambassador  Guil- 
lermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  13 

As  you  know,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  bears,  under  our  Constitution,  a  direct 
and  immediate  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  I  speak  to  you,  therefore,  as 
a  working  colleague. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  foreign  affairs  go  be- 
yond their  traditional  scope;  they  now  have 
strong  new  ties  with  the  domestic  life  of  each  of 
our  countries.    These  new  ties  come: 

— from  modern  communications  which  brine- 
instantly  to  the  homes  of  citizens  in  every  coun- 
try events  from  round  the  world; 

— from  modern  weapons  which  can  make  the 
threat  of  war  anywhere  a  life-and-death  issue 
for  every  nation ; 

— and  from  the  fact  that  we  are  all  engaged 
in  vast  historical  changes  which  are  reshaping 
the  political  life  of  the  planet. 

I  have  in  mind  the  change  from  the  colonial 


era  to  an  era  when  scores  of  new,  free  nation* 
claim  new  responsibilities  on  the  world  scene; 

The  change  from  traditional  ways  to  modem 
societies  which  can  bring  to  their  peoples  al] 
the  advantages  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

The  change  in  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and 
elsewhere  from  a  heavy  postwar  dependence 
upon  the  United  States  to  one  of  partnership  in 
the  great  affairs  of  the  planet — a  role  which 
their  traditions  and  history  demand  and  theii 
resources  permit; 

And  a  change,  we  hope,  from  dangerous  cold 
war  to  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

None  of  these  changes  is  automatic.  All  wil] 
take  time.  All  can  be  upset.  All  can  bring 
threats  to  the  peace. 

None  will  succeed  if  we  do  not  accept  the  fact 
of  our  profound  interdependence — an  interde- 
pendence made  tragically  and  humanly  real  tc 
us  all  by  the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  tell  you  all,  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people,  how  deeply 
touched  we  have  been  by  the  flood  of  expressions 
of  sympathy  which  have  poured  in  on  us — from 
Kings  and  Presidents,  from  Parliaments  and 
citizens  everywhere. 

It  is  clear  that  President  Kennedy,  by  his 
work  and  acts,  became  a  symbol  of  hope  and  a 
promise  of  progress  for  freedom,  peace,  and  a 
better  life  for  all.  As  we  face  the  day-to-day 
tasks  before  us,  this  outpouring  of  sympathy 
will  be  a  challenge  to  renewed  dedication. 

All  of  us  have  parts  to  play  to  make  these 
great  historical  changes  take  place  in  a  setting 
of  peace : 

We  must  talk  to  one  another  with  candor ; 

We  must  try  to  understand  what  the  other 
man's  problems  are — and  communicate  that  un- 
derstanding to  each  other  with  integrity; 

We  must  be  alert  to  points  of  danger,  but 
equally  alert  for  points  of  common  interest; 

In  great  matters  and  small  we  must  move  for- 
ward together.  There  is  no  other  way  for  us 
all,  on  this  small  planet. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  greet  you  all,  as  messen- 
gers of  understanding,  and  to  tell  you  that  we 
in  this  country  will  go  our  full  share  of  the  way 
toward  peace,  good  will,  and  progress. 
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EPLY  BY  AMBASSADOR  SEVILLA-SACASA 

Mtc  House  press  release  dated  December  13 

On  behalf  of  the  chiefs  of  the  diplomatic  mis- 
Ids,  ii  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  tell 
ju  how  pleased  we  were  to  receive  your  kind 
ivitation  to  meet  here  this  afternoon.  We  are 
nply  grateful  for  your  hospitality.  We  are 
snored  by  your  cordial  welcome,  and  our  duties 
n  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  you  refer  to  your- 
lf  as  our  colleague. 

In  allying  your  own  work  with  ours,  you  not 
,!\  exemplify  modern  statesmanship  but  you 
so  make  evident  your  high  ideals  and  the  ex- 
Dent  capabilities  you  possess,  thus  justifying 
le  high  concept  in  which  you  are  held  in  your 
Hintry  and  all  over  the  world. 
The  position  that  you  take  gratifies  us,  be- 
mse  we  know  that  fellowship  gives  rise  to  the 
i  Lsfactory  relations  and  that  through  this 
jllowship  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  our  common 
•la 

Indeed,  history  has  changed  the  nature  of 
>reign  relations,  and  they  are  now  an  integral 
art  of  the  domestic  life  of  our  countries.  That 
m  yourself  have  noted  this  change  is  to  your 
■edit.  We  understand  the  way  in  which 
iplomacy  has  evolved  over  centuries;  and  the 
rinciples  of  international  peace  and  harmony 
*e  based  on  that  understanding.  Modern 
iplomacy  does  not  deprive  the  diplomat  of  his 
jrsonal  heritage  as  a  man  of  integrity.  The 
irewdness  of  yesteryear  has  now  been  replaced 
f  good  faith  and  gentlemanly  behavior.  The 
iplomat  knows  that  the  essential  object  of  his 
inistry  is  to  cultivate  harmony  between  na- 
ons,  to  conciliate  their  opposing  interests,  to 
revent  conflicts,  and  to  work  for  the  security 
F  universal  freedom  and  peace. 
In  the  past,  diplomatic  law  was  based  on  the 
incept  of  divine  right ;  today  it  is  based  on  the 
rinciple  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
odern  diplomat  must  facilitate  international 
stations  and,  without  neglecting  the  interests 
F  his  own  country,  contribute  to  the  progress 
F  humanity. 

The  old-fashioned  diplomat  was  perhaps  a 
iwning  courtier;  present-day  circumstances 
id  the  evolution  of  diplomacy  require  that  the 
lodern  diplomat  be  an  honorable  person  who 


represents  the  culture  of  the  state  that  accredits 
him  abroad. 

I  am  sure  that  the  nations  here  represented 
share  the  ideal  that  you  expressed  in  your  warm 
message  this  historic  afternoon.  Just  as  we 
shall  be  alert  to  dangerous  situations,  we  shall 
join  you  in  the  aim  to  bring  about  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  our  people.  We  commend 
you  for  the  significance  of  your  message.  We 
applaud  the  clear  meaning  of  your  reasoning. 
Time  will  surely  confirm  it.  Your  words  are 
sure  to  have  the  support  of  the  people  who  love 
peace  and  venerate  freedom. 

This  meeting,  taking  place  under  the  same 
roof  that  sheltered  the  noble  figure  of  President 
Kennedy,  is,  even  in  this  atmosphere  of  sorrow 
and  mourning  caused  by  his  departure,  an  im- 
portant occasion,  because  it  sets  the  guidelines 
for  an  enduring  venture. 

In  thanking  you  once  again  for  your  invita- 
tion, we  extend  our  heartfelt  wishes  for  your 
personal  happiness  and  that  of  your  worthy 
spouse,  Mrs.  Johnson,  your  faithful  companion, 
who  loyally  shares  your  generous  endeavors ;  for 
the  well-being  of  your  children,  who  are  your 
pride  and  joy;  sincere  wishes,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  increasing  prosperity  of  your  great 
country,  for  the  continued  success  of  your  illus- 
trious Government,  and  that  your  good  inten- 
tions may  always  find  an  echo  in  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  world. 


U.S.  Recognizes  Dominican 
and  Honduran  Governments 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  625  dated  December  14 

The  United  States  on  December  14  recognized 
the  Governments  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic 
and  Honduras,  after  consultation  with  other 
hemisphere  governments. 

Both  the  Honduran  and  the  Dominican  re- 
gimes have  issued  decrees  setting  forth  election 
timetables  for  return  to  representative  and  con- 
stitutional governments.  Both  regimes  have 
given  public  assurances  of  respect  for  civil  lib- 
erties, freedom  of  action  for  political  parties, 
and  that  international  obligations  will  be 
fulfilled. 
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In  Honduras  a  decree  law  was  issued  Novem- 
ber 22  creating  an  electoral  commission  rep- 
resenting major  parties  and  civic  sectors.  It 
calls  for  preparation  of  a  new  electoral  law  by 
March  1,  1964,  and  revision  of  voter  registra- 
tions by  January  1,  1965.  A  constituent  assem- 
bly election  will  be  held  February  16, 1965,  and 
the  assembly  will  be  installed  on  March  16, 1965, 
at  which  time  the  supreme  power  of  the  govern- 
ment passes  to  the  assembly.  The  electoral  com- 
mission was  sworn  in  on  December  2  and  has 
held  several  meetings. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  decree  law  was 
issued  on  November  26  setting  forth  a  schedule 
for  five  elections,  the  first  to  be  held  between 
September  1  and  November  30  next  year  for 
minor  local  officials  and  to  serve  also  as  a  voter 
census.  Municipal  elections  will  follow  on 
January  15, 1965,  a  constituent  assembly  election 
on  March  1, 1965,  and  congressional  elections  on 
June  24, 1965.  Presidential  elections  are  sched- 
uled for  July  15,  1965,  and  the  elected  govern- 
ment will  assume  office  on  August  16,  1965. 

A  new  Central  Electoral  Board  was  estab- 
lished November  8  to  preside  over  the  electoral 
process.  On  December  6  a  decree  was  issued 
requiring  legally  recognized  parties  to  submit 
draft  constitutions  at  least  90  days  before  the 
constitutional  assembly  elections  are  held  in 
order  to  qualify  for  participating  in  these 
elections. 


Assistance  Offered  to  Bolivia 
in  Effort  To  Free  U.S.  Officials 

White  House  Statement 

White  House  press   release  dated  December   8 

The  President,  immediately  upon  his  return 
from  New  York,  discussed  with  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  the  indefensible  seizure  of  four 
United  States  officials  in  Catavi-Siglo  Veinte, 
Bolivia.  They  were  seized  along  with  the  local 
management  of  the  mines  there,  which  included 
a  Dutch  and  a  German  engineer,  by  local  miners 
enraged  by  the  arrest  by  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment of  three  of  their  leaders  on  criminal 
charges. 

The  United  States  officials  had  received  assur- 
ances for  their  safety  from  the  mining  company 


and  a  union  leader  before  departing  on  the  kind 
of  humanitarian  mission  United  States  citizens 
are  engaged  in  around  the  globe. 

The  President  has  been  assured  through  our 
Ambassador  in  Bolivia  [Douglas  Henderson] 
by  the  President  of  Bolivia  [Victor  Paz  Estens- 
soro]  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
the  prompt  release  of  these  United  States  offi- 
cials who  have  in  no  way  been  involved  in  the 
dispute  between  the  Government  of  Bolivia  and 
certain  mine  union  leaders.  In  line  with  his 
determination  to  protect  United  States  citizens 
everywhere,  President  Johnson  has  offered  full 
assistance  to  President  Paz  in  his  action  on  be- 
half of  United  States  and  other  foreign  citizens. 


NATO  Announces  1964-65 
Research  Fellowships 

Press  release  616  dated  December  11 

NATO,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, has  announced  the  offering  of  a  number  of 
fellowships  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
for  the  academic  year  1964-65.  These  will  be 
granted  to  scholars  of  established  reputation 
who  are  citizens  of  NATO  countries.  They 
cover  periods  of  from  2  to  4  months  and,  in 
special  cases,  are  sometimes  extended  to  6 
months. 

The  purpose  of  the  NATO  research  fellow- 
ships is  to  promote  study  and  research  leading 
to  publication  on  various  aspects  of  the  common 
interests,  traditions,  and  outlook  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  in  order  to  explore  the  history, 
present  status,  and  future  development  of  the 
Atlantic  community  and  the  problems  which 
confront  it. 

Each  NATO  fellow  will  be  awarded  a  grant 
of  2,300  new  French  francs  per  month,  or  the 
equivalent,  plus  travel  expenses.  The  relevant 
research  must  be  undertaken  in  one  or  more  of 
the  NATO  countries. 

Application  forms  are  available  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Conference  Board  of 
Associated  Research  Councils,  2101  Constitu- 
tion Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Applica- 
tions for  the  1964-65  academic  year  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  NATO  secretariat  in  Paris  by 
January  15, 1964. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


►resident  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  Urge  Full  Appropriations 
or  Foreign  Aid 


TATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON, 

lECEMEER   14 

fbite  House  press  release  dated  December  14 

The  drastic  reduction  in  foreign  aid  funds 
•roposed  in  the  House,  if  sustained,  would  be  a 
evere  setback  to  American  leadership  and  to 
J.S.  interests  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
2.8  billion  recommended  to  the  House  is  $1.7 
illion  below  the  figure  requested  by  President 
Kennedy. 

The  proposed  reductions  in  foreign  aid  funds 
rould  put  our  foreign  policy  in  a  strait  jacket, 
for  example : 

The  amount  proposed  for  the  Alliance  for 
*rogress  would  be  sharply  less  than  was  ap- 
propriated last  year.  This  would  represent  a 
ailure  on  our  part  to  carry  out  the  undertakings 
if  President  Eisenhower  in  the  Act  of  Bogota 
nd  of  President  Kennedy  in  the  Charter  of 
■mta  del  Este.  It  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  be  providing  for  all  of  Latin 
Lmerica  less  than  the  Soviet  Union  is  putting 
nto  Cuba  alone.  This  is  no  way  to  combat  com- 
nunism  in  Latin  America  ! 

The  amount  proposed  for  contributions  to  in- 
ernational  organizations  would  mean  that  the 
J.S.  could  not  keep  its  commitments  and 
>ledges.  This  is  a  startling  proposal.  It  would 
indercut  our  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  to 
nsure  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  reluctant 
lations  live  up  to  their  pledges  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  amount  proposed  for  development  loans 
tfould  not  even  be  enough  to  meet  clear  existing 
>rogram  commitments  to  five  countries  whose 


independence  and  progress  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  freedom  in  Asia  and  Africa — India,  Paki- 
stan, Turkey,  Nigeria,  and  Tunisia — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  other  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa 
that  we  plan  to  assist. 

The  amount  proposed  for  supporting  eco- 
nomic assistance  would  not  suffice  to  cover  pro- 
gram plans  and  commitments  in  several  of  the 
countries  where  U.S.  political  and  security 
interests  are  most  seriously  threatened — includ- 
ing Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Korea,  Jordan,  and  the 
Congo. 

The  amount  proposed  for  the  technical  as- 
sistance programs,  under  which  the  U.S. 
conducts  people-to-people  assistance  in  less  de- 
veloped countries,  would  be  severely  restricted. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
require  the  United  States  of  America  to  follow 
policies  of  weakness  and  retreat. 

I  urge  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  appropriate 
the  funds  essential  to  conduct  strong  and 
forward-looking  foreign  assistance  programs  in 
the  U.S.  national  interest. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK, 
DECEMBER  12> 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  you  to  discuss  the  funding  requests  for 
the  foreign  assistance  program  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

This  committee  has  been  dealing  with  the  aid 
program  for  many  years.     You  have  been  gen- 
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erous  in  your  support  and  frank  in  your  advice. 
The  experienced  judgment  of  the  committee  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  us  in  making  the  program  more  effective. 

The  bill  before  you  is  one  of  the  last  to  be 
considered  in  the  current  session  but  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important.  For,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  well  know,  foreign  aid  is 
a  basic  instrument  of  national  policy. 

Our  goal  is  simple,  and  bears  repeating:  to 
give  assistance  and  encouragement  to  nations 
so  that  they  can  grow  in  independence  and  free- 
dom. We  seek  no  satellites;  we  seek  no  dom- 
ination ;  nor  are  we  trying  to  buy  friends.  In 
other  words,  America  is  working  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  freedom.  For  as  all  people  grow 
in  freedom  and  independence,  so  the  security  of 
the  U.S.  is  strengthened.  And  as  others  grow 
in  economic  strength,  so  the  U.S.  will  continue 
to  prosper. 

Foreign  aid  can  only  do  a  small  part  of  the 
job.  American  free  enterprise  must  bear  a 
heavier  burden  of  investment  in  the  underde- 
veloped world;  our  prospering  allies  must  do 
more;  and  most  of  all,  the  recipient  nations 
themselves  must  do  their  share — in  terms  of 
reform  and  reinvestment  in  their  own  econ- 


omies. 


But  without  the  infusion  of  knowledge  and 
needed  foreign  exchange  provided  by  the  U.S. 
aid  program — without  the  extra  encouragement 
and  lift  provided  by  American  skills,  personnel, 
and  dollars — these  efforts  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful. Just  as  this  country  needed  an  infu- 
sion of  capital  from  abroad  during  the  early 
period  of  industrial  growth,  so  do  others. 

Our  aid  program  is  not  large  in  terms  of  the 
overall  effort,  but  it  can  make  the  vital  differ- 
ence. The  appropriation  request  now  before 
you— a  total  of  $3.6  billion— is  one-fifteenth  of 
what  we  spend  on  military  preparedness  and 
only  three-fifths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

We  often  hear  talk  about  what  we  are  doing 
to  future  generations  of  Americans,  about  the 
burdens  being  placed  on  our  grandchildren.  I 
would  certainly  not  want  mine  to  grow  up  in 
a  world  where  the  richest  nation — having  nearly 
balf  the  world's  wealth — ignored  for  decades 
the  needs  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  poverty,  disease,  and  hunger.    It  would 


surely  not  be  a  very  safe  or  stable  world.  And 
even  more,  it  would  not  be  a  great  heritage  or 
tradition  to  pass  on.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  earlier  this  year : 2 

The  United  States — the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  all  peoples,  a  nation  committed  to  the  independence 
of  nations  and  to  a  better  life  for  all  peoples — can  no 
more  stand  aside  in  this  climactic  age  of  decision  than 
we  can  withdraw  from  the  community  of  free  nations. 

Aims  of  U.S.  Aid  Policy 

The  recent  debate  in  the  Senate,  however,  un- 
derscored the  need  for  clarification  of  the  aims 
of  U.S.  aid  policy  and  the  need  for  a  reemphasis 
of  the  role  of  aid  in  promoting  U.S.  interests. 

I  have  touched  on  the  aim  of  our  policy — the 
growth  of  independence  and  freedom.  This  is 
the  common  core  of  our  assistance  program — 
from  the  emergency  grants  for  disaster  relief, 
through  military  assistance  to  resist  internal 
subversion,  to  long-term  development  loans 
which  promote  economic  growth. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  confusion  has  occurred 
because  we  use  a  variety  of  types  of  aid — to 
achieve  the  common  aim.  But  as  Mr.  Bell 
[David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development]  and  the  re- 
gional witnesses  have  shown,  aid  fits  into  a  care- 
fully planned  pattern,  based  on  a  study  of  each 
country  and  an  analysis  of  U.S.  interests.  The 
kind  of  assistance  extended  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  recipient  nation — and  the 
United  States.  This  last  factor — U.S.  interest— 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Let  me  assure  this  committee  that  the  aid  pro- 
gram of  the  1960's — as  it  was  in  the  1940's  and 
1950's — is  planned  and  administered  to  serve 
the  aims  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  prime 
instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  helps  to 
carry  out  that  policy.  And  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take— U.S.  foreign  policy  and  U.S.  security 
would  be  in  great  jeopardy  without  the  aid 
program. 

In  the  1940's  the  major  role  of  U.S.  assistance 
was  in  healing  the  scars  of  war. 

In  the  1950's  the  prime  purpose  of  our  aid  was 
to  check  Communist  aggression. 

In  the  1960's  it  is  designed  to  provide  long- 
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erm  economic  assistance  to  developing  na- 
ions — in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Earlier  this  week  Administrator  Bell  and  rep- 
•esentatives  from  AID  and  the  State  Depart- 
nent  outlined  some  of  the  major  features  of  our 
ksent  foreign  assistance  program:  the  high 
Agree  of  concentration,  which  means  that  80 
kcent  of  our  assistance  goes  to  20  countries; 
he  high  degree  of  selectivity,  which  assures 
hat  the  major  programs  are  directed  to  those 
■omit  ries  where  U.S.  interests  will  hest  be  served 
uul  where  U.S.  funds  will  have  the  greatest  im- 
xnt :  the  improved  planning  process,  which  as- 
ures  that  each  project  is  part  of  an  overall, 
hll-conceived  strategy;  the  increased  em- 
)hasis  on  efforts  in  the  private  sector,  so  vital  to 
he  economic  growth  of  the  developing  nation; 
,nd  our  continuing  and  increasingly  successful 
vork  in  stepping  up  the  contributions  of  our 
>rosperous  allies. 

From  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  program 
,nd  my  close  association  with  Mr.  Bell,  I  can 
ssure  the  committee  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
oh  that  is  being  done.  The  year  since  he  took 
onimand — in  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in 
Washington — has  seen  a  reemphasis  of  the  prin- 
iples  of  good  management,  tight  budget  con- 
rol,  and  prudent  use  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar, 
lie  changes  and  reforms  which  he  has  insti- 
uted  will  result  in  a  better  program.  This  is 
lready  apparent,  and  these  efforts  will  come  to 
ull  fruition  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  program. 

I  should  like  to  comment  further  on  three 
spects — the  efforts  of  our  allies,  our  support  of 
mltilateral  efforts,  and  this  year's  aid  program 
i  the  context  of  American  foreign  policy. 

he  Efforts  of  Allies 

First,  the  efforts  of  our  allies.  A  major  drive 
>  now  under  way,  in  bilateral  discussions  and 
trough  multilateral  organizations  such  as  the 
)evelopment  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
>ECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
lon  and  Development],  to  increase  the  contribu- 
10ns  of  the  prosperous  nations  of  the  free  world 
l  our  common  responsibility  to  the  underde- 
eloped  world. 

These  efforts  have  met  with  good  initial  re- 
ponse.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Most 
f  the  prospering  nations  of  the  free  world  still 


do  not  lend  on  terms  comparable  to  ours,  nor 
have  they  made  comparable  proportions  of  their 
gross  national  product  available.  Among  re- 
cent important  actions  have  been  a  50-percent 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Canadian  assistance 
program  and  the  issuance  of  the  British  white 
paper  on  aid.  The  latter  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant, for  it  means  that  one  of  the  world's  major 
donors  will  make  assistance  available  on  terms 
closer  to  our  own.  Other  countries  have  been 
extending  credit  on  easier  terms.  We  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  these  efforts  continue. 

Multilateral  Efforts 

Second,  our  multilateral  efforts.  We  are 
making  increasing  use  of  multilateral  organiza- 
tions and  agreements  as  channels  for  our  for- 
eign assistance.  This  committee  has  already 
heard  requests  for  our  contributions  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  World  Bank,  and  is  well  aware  of  our 
participation  in  similar  international  groups. 
The  bill  now  before  you  contains  $136  million 
for  our  annual  contributions  to  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  $180  mil- 
lion for  a  replenishment  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  a 
major  portion  of  our  development  lending — 
that  for  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Ni- 
geria— will  be  made  available  as  our  contribu- 
tion to  an  international  consortium  arrange- 
ment, providing  multilateral  assistance  to  these 
nations. 

We  will  continue  to  make  use  of  such  multi- 
lateral mechanisms  as  a  means  of  assuring 
greater  participation  by  and  coordination  with 
our  allies. 

Aid  and  American  Foreign  Policy 

Third,  the  aid  program  in  relation  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  examine  the  role  of 
foreign  assistance  in  U.S.  policy  is  to  go  down 
the  list  of  appropriation  requests  before  the 
committee. 

Secretary  [of  Defense  Robert  S.]  McNamara 
has  already  ably  dealt  with  the  role  of  our 
military  assistance  program.  I  can  only  add 
my  strong  support  for  appropriation  of  the 
full  $1  billion  for  MAP.    As  the  Secretary  in- 
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dicated,  if  he  had  had  his  choice  he  would  have 
taken  the  reduction  in  the  regular  defense 
budget  rather  than  in  military  assistance. 

Development  Loans 

The  major  funding  request  for  fiscal  year 
1964  is  $925  million  for  development  loans. 
This  request,  along  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress loans,  constitutes  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  economic  aid  program  in  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

These  figures  underscore  what  we  are  doing. 
In  short,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  new  appro- 
priations will  be  used  as  loans,  repayable  in 
dollars,  to  nations  which  are  in  need  and  are 
willing  to  help  themselves. 

Our  policy  is  clear :  to  assist  the  developing 
nations  to  achieve  self-sustaining  economic 
growth — growth  that  will  assure  their  strength 
and  independence.  We  are  providing  this  as- 
sistance in  a  way  that  will  do  just  that  and  will 
encourage  fiscal  responsibility  while  discourag- 
ing continued  dependence  on  U.S.  resources,  for 
as  gross  national  product  climbs — as  in  the  case 
of  Taiwan,  Israel,  Venezuela,  Iran,  Mexico, 
Thailand,  and  Greece— so  our  loan  terms 
harden.  Loans  are  tied  to  reforms.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Chile  we  are  extending  assistance  step 
by  step  on  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  to  bal- 
ance the  budget ;  in  Brazil  we  are  withholding 
substantial  assistance  for  a  failure  to  stop  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

There  is  no  more  important  task  facing  the 
United  States  in  the  world  today  that  assures 
that  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  can  look  to  the  future  with  hope.  For 
without  hope — without  tangible  evidence  that 
there  can  be  a  better  life — they  will  turn  in 
their  frustration  to  the  seemingly  quick  totali- 
tarian route. 

Our  aid  program  and  the  programs  of  other 
free  nations  offer  an  alternative.  The  most 
effective  weapon  in  support  of  this  policy  of 
providing  hope  and  assuring  independence  and 
diversity  is  our  development  loan  funds.  They 
provide  a  vital  infusion  of  capital  at  a  time 
when  a  relatively  small  sum  of  money — in  most 
cases  it  is  1  to  3  percent  of  the  gross  national 
produd  of  the  recipient  nation — can  make  the 
difference  between  growth  or  stagnation.    This 


is  what  happened  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  This  is  what  is  beginning  to  happen  in 
the  underdeveloped  world. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  here  about  the 
charge  that,  no  matter  how  much  money  we 
spend,  there  is  no  hope,  the  problems  are  in- 
soluble, and  it  will  wreck  us. 

There  are  two  observations  that  might  be 
made. 

First  let  me  quote  a  few  statements  made  in 
the  Congress : 

"It  is  the  road  to  bankruptcy,  and  not  a  very 
long  road  at  that." 

"If  I  believed  the  expenditure  of  this  amount 
of  money  would  stop  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism, I  would  support  it.  .  .  .  But  in  the  light 
of  history,  in  the  light  of  facts,  how  can  anyone 
rise  on  this  floor  and  say  it  will  stop  commu- 
nism ...   ?" 

These  were  made  in  1948  during  the  Marshall 
Plan  debate. 

Second,  let  us  recall  some  of  our  own  history. 

How  much  wisdom  and  foresight  would  we 
now  attribute  to  a  British  investor  in  1870  who 
put  his  money  into  the  United  States,  as  many 
of  them  did,  and  said,  "I'll  give  them  5  or  10 
years  to  become  an  industrial  nation  or  I'll  get 
out"?  And  what  of  the  foresight  of  the  in- 
vestor, viewing  the  great  losses  of  some  of  his 
colleagues  who  put  money  into  U.S.  canals  just 
before  the  railroad  era,  who  said,  "Those  peo- 
ple don't  know  how  to  run  an  economy;  I'm 
not  putting  any  more  money  into  a  disorganized 
country  like  the  U.S."  ? 

But  the  Marshall  Plan  succeeded,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded— in  time  and  in  spite  of  our  mistakes. 
It  might  be  well  in  viewing  the  progress  of 
other  nations — many  of  which  lack  the  re- 
sources, the  trained  manpower,  and  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  19th-century  America — to  re- 
member some  of  our  own  history. 

Development  Grants  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  second  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1964  is  $220  million  for  development  grants 
and  technical  assistance.  These  funds  serve 
the  same  policy  ends  as  our  loans.  But  the  pro- 
gram, almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  tech- 
nical assistance,  has  its  greatest  impact  at  the 
predevelopment  stage.    This  assistance— tech- 
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ical  assistance-  -is  given  to  countries  or  sectors 
ithin  a  country  which  have  not  reached  tho 
age  of  development  where  capital  loans  are 
Beded.  These  are  countries  and  situations 
here  the  prime  need  is  for  development  of 
■nan  resources — better  skills,  education,  im- 
toved  health  conditions. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  world  I  have 
«n  no  expenditures  of  U.S.  funds  which  bring 
reater  results — in  terms  of  influence  and  good 
ill,  as  well  as  a  better  life  for  millions  of  peo- 
le.  The  mobile  health  units,  the  educational 
■grams,  and  the  agricultural  specialists  are 
sing  a  job  of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
roud. 

Through  the  prudent  use  of  technical  assist- 
jbe,  development  can  be  accelerated.  This  is 
bimer  money,"  so  to  speak.  Its  results  may 
ivait  the  graduation  of  a  class  of  students,  or 
le  harvests  of  a  more  skilled  and  healthy  peo- 
le  in  a  mountain  province.  But  the  results  are 
)  less  real,  and  the  contribution  to  reaching 
.S.  policy  goals  no  less  important. 

fie  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  third  major  appropriation  category  is 
ie  Alliance  for  Progress,  for  which  we  are 
questing  a  total  of  $525  million.  Of  this  sum, 
LOO  million  may  be  made  available  in  grants. 
1  addition  we  are  requesting  $180  million  for 
iplenishment  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
und,  an  integral  part  of  the  alliance,  to  be 
iministered  by  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ent  Bank.  With  the  combination  of  tools — 
ans  and  grants — we  will  embark  upon  the 
drd  year  of  the  historic  joint  effort  at  develop- 
ent  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 
Members  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
ere  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  impor- 
jace  of  Latin  America  and  the  need  to  provide 
ie  skills  and  capital  to  assure  the  growth  and 
dependence  of  this  crucial  area.  I  have  al- 
ady  described  the  role  of  development  loans 
id  grants.  Under  the  alliance  our  funds  serve 
e  same  purpose.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
ans  and  grants  play  a  key  role  in  implement- 
g  U.S.  policy,  which  is  to  assure  that  the 
restern  Hemisphere  is  free  from  outside  dom- 
ation  and  that  its  people  have  the  chance  for 
better  way  of  life.   Without  the  alliance — and 


the  joint  efforts  of  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
cans— tho  future  would  indeed  be  dim. 

To  bo  sure,  we  have  had  setbacks.  But  in 
the  past  few  months  we  have  established  a 
means  of  assuring  greater  participation  by  the 
Latin  Americans  in  the  planning  process;  we 
have  seen  the  success  of  the  democratic  process 
in  Peru  and  Venezuela,  and  we  have  seen  further 
progress  toward  Central  American  economic 
integration. 

When  the  alliance  was  announced,  we 
pledged  long-term  support;  we  saw  that  it 
would  take  many  years.  We  have  taken  only 
a  few  steps  down  the  road;  this  is  no  time  to 
turn  back.  Full  support  and  appropriations 
both  for  the  alliance  and  the  Trust  Fund  are 
needed  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Supporting  Assistance 

The  fourth  major  funding  request  is  $380 
million  for  supporting  assistance. 

The  highly  concentrated  supporting  assist- 
ance program  serves  short-  and  long-term  pol- 
icy aims.  For  the  short  term  we  are  providing 
emergency  support  to  meet  the  imminent  threat 
of  Sino-Soviet  penetration  or  to  stave  off  eco- 
nomic chaos  on  which  communism  would  feed. 
Supporting  assistance  will  largely  be  provided 
to  a  few  key  nations  on  the  borders  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc — Korea,  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  to 
Jordan,  the  Congo,  and  Bolivia.  If  we  do  not 
provide  support,  these  nations  would  soon  be 
subverted  or  overrun,  with  severe  repercussions 
for  our  own  security.  Two  examples  are  Viet- 
Nam  or  Thailand— vital  to  our  position  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Wherever  possible  this  type  of  assistance  is 
phased  down  and  out.  Since  1961  our  requests 
have  been  cut  by  more  than  half;  the  number 
of  countries  receiving  this  type  of  aid  has  also 
been  cut  by  more  than  half.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, countries  are  moved  from  supporting  to 
development  status.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
example  is  Taiwan,  where  our  short-  and  long- 
term  policy  aims  have  been  achieved.  Free 
China,  once  a  major  recipient  of  support  funds, 
no  longer  receives  any,  and,  as  a  result  of  our 
development  loan  program,  it  has  achieved  re- 
markable economic  growth. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  reduce  sup- 
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porting  assistance  wherever  possible.  But  full 
funding  for  supporting  assistance  is  needed 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  its  emergency 
role  is  vital  to  U.S.  policy. 

Contingency  Fund 

A  further  source  of  emergency  funds  is  the 
fifth  appropriation  category,  the  contingency 
fund. 

The  original  request  of  $300  million  has  been 
cut  nearly  in  half,  to  $160  million. 

We  cannot  predict  exactly  where  or  how  much 
of  this  money  will  be  used.  But  we  can  predict 
that  some  or  all  will  be  needed  in  the  months 
ahead.  And  in  these  months,  when  crises  can 
flare  up  at  any  point,  it  is  essential  that  the 
President  have  the  ability  and  the  resources  to 
move  swiftly.  The  contingency  fund  provides 
both  the  flexibility  and  the  funds. 

There  is  no  more  important  instrument  of 
policy,  and  I  can  assure  this  committee  that  the 
fund  will  only  be  used  where  necessary  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  security. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  full  appropriations  in  the  remaining 
categories : 

$131  million  for  international  organizations; 
$19  million  for  American  schools  and  hospi- 
tals abroad ; 

$54  million  for  AID  administration ; 
$3  million  for  State  administration. 

Secretary  Cleveland  [Harlan  Cleveland,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State]  has  stated  the  need 
for  meeting  in  full  our  commitments  to  the  va- 
riety of  United  Nations  agencies  which  we 
strongly  support.  I  add  my  own  endorsement 
of  what  he  has  said. 

Witnesses  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  Department  of  State  have 
discussed  administration  expenses.  I  should 
only  like  to  emphasize  that  administrative  re- 
quests represent  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 
But  as  this  committee  so  well  recognized  in  its 
recent  report,3  there  is  no  more  vital  element  to 
a  successful  aid  program  than  efficiency  in  per- 


:  Personnel  Administration  and  Operations  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Report  of  Sen- 
ator Gale  W.  McGee  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.    Nov.  29,  1003.     [Committee  print] 


sonnel  and  management.  Full  appropriation 
of  these  funds  will  enable  the  executive  branch 
to  carry  out  the  program  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  Congress,  and  to  continue  to  institute 
necessary  changes  and  reforms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  conclude  by 
thanking  this  committee  for  its  continued  sup- 
port of  the  foreign  assistance  program  and  for 
its  recognition  of  the  sober  fact  that  this  will  be 
a  long  struggle. 

There  are  no  easy  answers;  the  foreign  aid 
program  certainly  will  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. But  it  does  play  a  vital  role.  Without 
foreign  assistance,  the  field  would  be  left  to  our 
adversaries,  not  only  the  20th-century  commu- 
nism but  the  age-old  enemies  of  man — igno- 
rance, disease,  and  poverty. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  results.  Victories 
are  being  won. 

This  is  a  time  to  continue. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  in  April : 4 

".  .  .  it  is  not  the  eloquence  of  our  slogans, 
but  the  quality  of  our  endurance,  which  will  de- 
termine whether  this  generation  of  Americans 
deserves  the  leadership  which  history  has  thrust 
upon  us." 

Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Proclaim  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  6012.     S.  Rept.  477.     August  30,  1963.    12  pp. 

Invitation  To  Hold  the  1968  Olympic  Games  in  the 
United  States.  Report  to  accompany  S.J.  Res.  72. 
H.  Rept.  720.     August  30, 1963.     3  pp. 

One-Year  Extension  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program. 
Report,  together  with  minority  views,  to  accompany 
H.R.  8195.  H.  Rept.  722.  September  6,  1963. 
34  pp. 

Violation  of  Foreign  Travel  Restrictions  (Sec.  215  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  8  U.S.C. 
1185).  Hearing  before  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Serial  No.  5. 
September  9, 1963.    42  pp. 

The  Ambassador  and  the  Problem  of  Coordination.  A 
study  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  S.  Doc.  36. 
September  13, 1963.     162  pp. 

Prohibition  of  Foreign  Fishing  Vessels  Within  the  Ter- 
ritorial Waters  of  the  United  States.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  1988.  S.  Rept.  500.  September  13, 
1963.     13  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Adopts  Resolutions  on  Cooperation  in  Outer  Space;  U.S.  Reaffirms 
Offer  To  Work  With  Soviet  Union  on  Manned  Lunar  Landing 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Committee 
I  {Political  and  Security)  on  December  2  by 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
General  Assembly,  together  with  texts  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  in  plenary  session  on  December 
13. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4323 

In  a  world  kept  taut  by  constant  danger,  in 
an  organization  often  kept  busy  by  dispute,  it 
is  heartening  at  any  time  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
progress — any  progress — toward  freedom,  or 
peace,  or  law,  or  international  cooperation  in 
any  field  of  human  endeavor.  I  take  great  sat- 
isfaction, therefore,  in  coming  before  you  today 
to  comment  upon  our  progress  toward  freedom, 
peace,  law,  and  cooperation  in  the  field  of  outer 
space. 

Common  sense  and  harsh  experience  combine 
to  teach  us  not  to  predict  tomorrow  by  extra- 
polating from  today — especially  if  today  is  one 
of  those  days  on  which  some  progress  has  been 
made  toward  a  safer  and  saner  world.  Instead 
we  have  seen  enough  of  disappointment  to  half 
suspect  that  today's  zig  automatically  will  be 
offset  by  tomorrow's  zag.  But  I  cannot  suppress 
altogether  the  tempting  notion  that  perhaps  the 
habit  of  international  cooperation  may  catch 
on  first  in  remote  outer  space  and  then  fall,  con- 
tagiously, back  to  earth. 

In  any  event  we  can  draw  some  comfort  from 
the  historical  analogy  between  this  great  age  of 
discovery,  symbolized  by  the  pioneer  astronauts 


Gagarin  and  Glenn,  and  that  earlier  great  age 
of  discovery,  symbolized  by  Ericsson  and  Co- 
lumbus. In  those  long  gone  days  the  rulers  of 
Europe  failed  to  match  the  geographic  vision 
of  Columbus  with  a  corresponding  vision  of  law 
and  statecraft.  Within  2  short  years  after  the 
New  World  had  been  discovered,  the  two  great 
nautical  powers  agreed  to  divide  the  spoils.  On 
June  7,  1494,  ambassadors  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  met  in  the  small  town  of  Tordesillas 
in  Spain  and  signed  an  agreement  carving  up 
the  New  World  between  them. 

What  followed  is  well  known:  nationalist 
competition  and  imperialist  wars.  So  for  cen- 
turies a  voyage  of  exploration  and  discovery  was 
a  voyage  of  conquest  and  expansion. 

This  is  only  Year  Seven  of  the  Age  of  Space, 
and  we  have  only  one  foot  over  the  threshold 
of  this  new  age  of  discovery.  Yet  already  the 
members  of  this  organization — not  by  secret 
agreement  reached  behind  closed  doors  but  by 
public  debate  on  a  floodlit  stage — have  agreed 
that  the  two  leading  space  powers  of  today's 
world  will  never  carve  up  the  moon  between 
them,  nor  will  they  or  any  nation  make  any 
sovereign  claim  in  outer  space  or  on  any  celestial 
body.  Discovery  is  no  longer  the  prelude  to 
conquest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  often  warn — and  with  good 
reason — that  the  pace  of  scientific  invention  may 
so  outstrip  social  invention  that  the  world's 
affairs  will  race  out  of  control  and  leave  us  in 
chaos  behind.  But  it  may  be  worth  noting  that 
it  took  man  tens  of  thousands  of  years  to  figure 
out  how  to  escape  his  earthly  environment ;  and 
in  the  half  dozen  years  following  there  has  been 
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enough  social  invention  to  sustain  the  hope  that 
outer  space  will  not  be  chaotic. 

That  hope  is  based  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  so  far  toward  freedom,  peace,  law, 
and  cooperation  in  outer  space,  which,  if  pur- 
sued, could  make  this  the  first  age  of  explora- 
tion not  in  the  name  of  national  glory  but  in 
the  name  of  man  himself.  I  therefore  propose, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  review  briefly  this  march  of 
social  invention  which  suggests  that  we  may 
not,  after  all,  be  lagging  disastrously  behind  the 
pace  of  technological  advance,  at  least  in  outer 
space. 

Limiting  the  Arms  Race  in  Outer  Space 

The  essential  freedoms  of  outer  space  are 
set  forth  in  General  Assembly  Resolution  1721 1 
approved  nearly  2  years  ago.  That  resolution 
asserts  that  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are 
free  from  national  appropriation.  It  asserts 
that  all  nations  are  free  to  explore  and  to  use 
outer  space.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  freedom  in 
outer  space  unanimously  proclaimed  by  the 
members  of  this  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  the  freedoms  embodied  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  1721  two  important 
steps  have  recently  been  taken  to  limit  the  arms 
race  in  outer  space.  One  was  the  treaty  signed 
by  over  a  hundred  nations  prohibiting  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space,  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  under  water.2  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  a  regime  of  peace  in  outer 
space.  The  other  was  the  step  taken  by  this 
Assembly  on  October  17,  when  the  members  by 
acclamation  welcomed  the  expressions  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  their  in- 
tention not  to  station  in  outer  space  any  objects 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  other  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  solemnly  called 
upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  stationing  such 
weapons  in  outer  space.3 

Observance  of  this  resolution  and  of  the  par- 
tial test  ban  by  all  nations  will  do  more  than 
limit  the  arms  race  in  outer  space.  It  should 
help  to  create  the  confidence  needed  here  on 
earth  for  greater  progress  in  disarmament  and 
cooperation  in  all  areas. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  185. 
1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  239. 
*  For  text  of  Resolution  1884  (XVIII),  see  ibid.,  Nov. 
11, 1968,  p.  764 


Need  for  an  International  Legal  Order 

The  structure  for  this  cooperation,  and  for 
the  activities  of  all  nations  in  space,  must  be  an 
international  legal  order.  This  need  becomes 
more  imperative  as  the  number  of  nations  active 
in  space  increases  and  as  the  range  of  their 
activities  grows. 

This  growth  of  custom  and  usage  must  be 
present  to  provide  the  basis  of  sound  law. 
Resolution  1721  made  a  beginning  when  it  de- 
clared that  freedom  to  explore  and  use  outer 
space  means  freedom  to  do  so  "in  conformity 
with  international  law.  .  .  ."  And  more  speci- 
fically, "international  law,  including  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  applies  to  outer  space 
and  celestial  bodies." 

This  general  proposition  was  not  enough.  In 
the  same  resolution  the  General  Assembly  asked 
the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  to  study  legal  problems  arising  out  of  the 
exploration  of  space.  So  the  Committee  estab- 
lished a  Legal  Subcommittee  to  begin  to  put 
flesh  on  the  bones  of  outer  space  law. 

From  an  early  stage  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee realized  that  any  attempts  at  a  compre- 
hensive codification  of  legal  rules  for  outer  space 
would  be  premature.  The  world's  experience 
in  the  exploration  of  outer  space  has  been  en- 
tirely too  brief.  In  conformity  with  this  expe- 
rience the  Committee  finally  agreed  to  try  si- 
multaneously to  elaborate  basic  legal  principles 
and  to  draw  up  rules  for  handling  two  specific 
legal  problems  which  already  pressed  for  solu- 
tion :  liability  for  outer  space  vehicle  accidents 
and  assistance  to,  and  return  of,  astronauts  and 
their  vehicles  which  might  come  down  on  the 
territory  of  another  state.4 

After  almost  2  years  a  part  of  this  work  has 
now  borne  fruit.  We  have  before  us  a  draft 
declaration  of  legal  principles 5  which  the  Outer 
Space  Committee  has  unanimously  decided  to 
submit  to  the  General  Assembly.    It  is  the  out- 


'  For  an  address  by  the  Legal  Adviser,  Abram  Chayes, 
on  "International  Organization  and  Space  Law,"  see 
ibid.,Ma.y  27,  1963,  p.  835 ;  for  a  statement  made  before 
the  Legal  Subcommittee  on  May  3  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Leonard  C.  Meeker,  see  ibid.,  June  10,  1963,  p.  923 ; 
for  an  address  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Richard 
N.  Gardner  on  "Outer  Space:  Problems  of  Law  and 
Tower,"  see  ibid.,  Sept.  2, 1963,  p.  367. 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  331  and  Corr.  1. 
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ime  of  a  long  process  of  international  debate 
id  international  consultation,  of  numerous 
•lifts,  of  clarifications,  compromises,  and  mod- 
cations.  This  fall,  at  the  request  of  the  Outer 
■M  Committee,  these  consultations  were  in- 
nsitied  in  order  to  produce  a  text  which  could 
|  generally  agreed  and  supported. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
laracter  and  status  which  the  United  Stales 
insiders  the  principles  contained  in  this  decla- 
tion  will  have,  once  the  draft  resolution  has 
en  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  we 
>pe,  without  any  dissent.  In  the  view  of  the 
nited  States  the  operative  paragraphs  of  the 
solution  contain  legal  principles  which  the 
eneral  Assembly,  in  adopting  the  resolution, 
juld  declare  should  guide  states  in  the  explora- 
>n  and  use  of  outer  space.  We  believe  these 
gjal  principles  reflect  international  law  as  it  is 
cepted  by  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
lie  United  States,  for  its  part,  intends  to  re- 
ect  these  principles.  We  hope  that  the  con- 
ict  which  the  resolution  commends  to  nations 

the  exploration  of  outer  space  will  become 
e  practice  of  all  nations. 

In  adopting  the  resolution  now  before  us  the 
eneral  Assembly  will  be  only  beginning  its 
ark  on  the  development  of  law  for  outer  space, 
he  declaration  is   not  the  last  word;  it  is  one 

the  first.  In  the  future,  as  experience  ac- 
mulates,  the  United  Nations  may  want  to 
rmulate  additional  principles. 
In  addition — and  we  believe  there  is  wide 
freement  on  this — the  Outer  Space  Committee 
ould  now  give  first  priority  to  the  task  of  pre- 
iring  international  agreements  on  the  subjects 

(1)  liability  for  space  vehicle  accidents  and 
!)  assistance  to,  and  return  of,  astronauts  and 
iace  vehicles.  We  believe  that  the  General 
ssembly  should  ask  the  Outer  Space  Commit- 
8  to  arrange  its  work  program  accordingly. 
Moreover,  the  General  Assembly  will  want  to 
wide  for  a  continuing  study  of  the  whole  field 

outer  space  law  as  the  activities  of  states  de- 
lop  in  this  new  environment.  We  believe  the 
liter  Space  Committee  and  its  Legal  Subcom- 
ittee  should  continue  to  survey  the  whole  field 

outer  space  exploration  from  the  legal  point 
view  so  that  the  United  Nations  may  make  an 
formed  and  effective  contribution  in  building 
i  international  legal  order  for  outer  space. 


Cooperative  Arrangements  for  Space  Research 

Freedom,  peace,  and  law — these  are  the  goals 
of  the  Assembly  in  space.  But  the  Assembly 
and  the  United  Nations  have  yet  a  fourth  sig- 
nificant goal — international  cooperation. 

Such  cooperation  begins  with  direct  coopera- 
tion among  nations.  It  has  been  the  consistent 
policy  of  my  Government,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Age  of  Space,  to  extend  our  hand  in  co- 
operation, to  share  knowledge  with  other  na- 
t  ions,  and  to  obtain,  in  return,  the  benefits  of 
common  enterprise — much  needed  help  and  the 
good  will  of  involvement  in  common  tasks. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary 7,  1958,  when  he  was  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States: 8 

The  goals  now  within  reach  of  the  human  race  are 
too  great  to  be  divided  as  spoils,  too  great  for  the  world 
to  waste  its  effort  in  a  blind  race  between  competitive 
nations. 

Cooperative  arrangements — both  bilateral 
and  multilateral — with  other  nations  now  cover 
virtually  the  entire  range  of  the  United  States 
research  and  application  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  outer  space. 

Our  Weather  Bureau  and  space  agency  have 
participated  in  the  coordinated  acquisition  of 
satellite  and  ground-based  weather  data  with 
40  other  national  weather  services. 

Through  our  International  Ground  Station 
Committee,  11  other  nations  are  cooperating  in 
experimental  space  communications  and  gain- 
ing experience  in  reading  out  signals  from  com- 
munication satellites. 

We  have  sounding  rocket  agreements  with  12 
other  nations  and  cooperative  arrangements 
with  26  other  nations  in  ionospheric  research. 

We  have  participated  in  establishing  27  over- 
seas facilities  in  19  different  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding tracking  stations,  deep  space  instrumen- 
tation facilities,  and  a  manned  space  flight 
network. 

We  have  also  gained  valuable  experience  in 
cooperative  space  launchings.  The  Alouette 
satellite  is  the  tangible  fruit  of  our  continuing 
cooperation  with  Canada.     The  Ariel  satellite 


*  Statement  made  before  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Conference,  summarizing  the  findings  of  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  of  which  Senator  Johnson 
was  chairman. 
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is  the  first  step  in  a  continuing  joint  venture 
with  Great  Britain.  In  the  near  future  we 
plan  to  join  Italy  and  France  in  the  placing 
of  other  scientific  satellites  into  orbit. 

All  in  all,  more  than  60  countries  have  worked 
cooperatively  with  the  United  States  in  actual 
flight  experiments,  in  ground-based  activities 
in  direct  support  of  orbiting  experiments,  or  in 
cooperative  training  programs. 

Based  upon  this  wide  and  mutually  fruitful 
experience  in  bilateral  cooperation,  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  August  16  the 
United  States  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of 
Sciences  announced  the  approval  of  a  first  Mem- 
orandum of  Understanding  to  carry  out  this 
agreement.7  Cooperation  in  three  fields  is 
envisaged. 

First,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  exchange  data  gathered  by  national  exper- 
imental weather  satellites  and  will  coordinate 
launchings  of  their  respective  weather  vehicles 
in  space.  The  data  coming  in  from  these  satel- 
lites will  be  open  to  all  nations  and  will 
reinforce  the  projected  World  Weather  Watch 
being  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization. 

Second,  we  will  exchange  data  from  satellites 
equipped  with  magnetometers,  as  part  of  the 
World  Magnetic  Survey. 

Third,  we  will  perform  joint  experiments  in 
space  communications  with  passive  United 
States  satellites. 

This  is  at  least  a  start,  and  we  hope  it  is  a 
prophetic  one.  My  Government  is  ready  to  get 
on  with  this  program  at  any  time,  and  we  hope 
that  we  may  soon  begin  its  implementation. 

Cooperation  Within  World  Scientific  Community 

Mr.  Chairman,  bilateral  cooperation  in  outer 
space  and  cooperation  at  the  United  Nations 
level  and  multilaterally  through  organizations 
of  the  world's  scientific  community  are  mutually 
reinforcing;  and  one  tends  to  lead  to  the  other. 
Experience  gained  in  cooperating  on  a  narrow 
base  tends  to  lead  to  cooperation  on  a  broader 
base. 


7  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  9,  1963,  p.  405. 


Through  the  International  Committee  on 
Space  Research  (COSPAR)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  24  nations 
share  scientific  research  on  space.  COSPAR 
has  sought  with  a  large  measure  of  success  to 
extend  in  the  space  science  field  the  remarkable 
cooperation  that  characterized  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  which,  among  its  other  ac- 
complishments, ushered  in  the  Age  of  Space. 

COSPAR's  World  Data  Centers  for  Rockets 
and  Satellites,  maintained  at  Washington,  Mos- 
cow, and  Slough,  England,  are  the  world's 
major  repositories  for  analyzed  data  on  outer 
space. 

COSPAR  has  pioneered  in  maintaining  a  reg- 
istry of  satellite  launchings  and  has  sponsored 
Spacewarn,  a  system  in  which  launching  na- 
tions communicate  around  the  world  essential 
information  within  a  few  hours  after  the  suc- 
cessful firing  of  a  scientific  satellite  or  space 
probe. 

The  United  States  scientific  community  takes 
a  fully  active  part  in  these  and  other  important 
functions  of  COSPAR. 

We  also  intend  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
International  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun,  an  im- 
portant successor  to  the  IG  Y,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions — an  effort  in  which  some  60  nations  will 
take  part. 

These  cooperative  arrangements  within  the 
world  scientific  community  are  a  healthy  phe- 
nomenon. They  are  indicative  of  a  community 
of  interest  which  transcends  national  bound- 
aries and  binds  men  and  nations  together. 

In  the  world  as  a  whole  this  community  of 
interests  is  perhaps  epitomized  by  the  United 
Nations.  Already  the  United  Nations  and  its 
family  of  agencies  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
exciting  potentials  of  outer  space  to  focus  co- 
operation and  help  make  possible  the  centraliza- 
tion of  vital  information. 

The  Secretary-General  now  maintains  a  reg- 
istry of  information  on  space  launchings,  in 
which  the  United  States,  for  its  part,  has  regis- 
tered all  its  launchings  from  mid-February 
1962. 

The  Secretary-General  has  now  built  up  an 
expert  outer  space  staff  to  assist  him  in  this 
important  field,  a  development  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  United  States.    We  hope,  in  im- 
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plementing  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  that  this  start' 
might  draw  up  constructive  proposals  to  define 
further  the  scope  of  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations and  its  future  program. 

The  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  working  with  the  Secretary-General,  is 
already  collecting,  and  will  soon  be  publishing, 
information  on  national  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams and  on  the  resources  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, specialized  agencies,  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies  related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space ;  it  is  preparing  reviews  of  training 
and  educational  opportunities;  it  is  preparing 
a  list  of  available  bibliographic  and  abstracting 
services  covering  the  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sults and  publications  in  space  and  space-related 
areas:  and  the  United  Nations,  as  such,  is  also 
considering  endorsement  of  specific  activities 
and  facilities  which  offer  unusual  opportunities 
for  broad  international  participation — this  year 
the  rocket  launching  station  at  Thumba,  India. 

These  and  other  activities  are  being  carried 
on  directly  by  the  United  Nations  Space  Com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and  I  am  proud  to  note  in  passing  that  my 
Government  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  this  Committee  and  has  worked  actively  to 
help  establish  its  program  on  a  sound  basis. 

Indeed  it  was  President  Johnson  himself  who, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  came  before  this  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  in  this  very 
room  on  November  17,  1958,  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  creating  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 
At  that  time  President  Johnson  stated : 8 

To  keep  space  as  man  has  found  it  and  to  harvest 
the  yield  of  peace  which  it  promises,  we  of  the  United 
States  see  one  course — and  only  one — which  the  na- 
tions of  earth  may  intelligently  pursue.  That  is  the 
course  of  full  and  complete  and  immediate  cooperation 
to  make  the  exploration  of  outer  space  a  joint 
adventure. 

Beyond  the  activities  of  the  U.N.  Space  Com- 
mittee, some  of  the  technical  agencies  are  be- 
coming deeply  involved  in  the  space  venture, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  see  why,  in  some  instances, 
international  organization  and  international  co- 
operation are  not  only  desirable  but  a  plain 


"  IhUl.,  Deo.  16,  1058,  p.  977. 


necessity.  The  most  obvious  instance  of  neces- 
sity is  the  problem  of  allocating  radio  frequen- 
cies to  meet  the  needs  for  communication, 
weather,  and  navigational  satellites;  for  space 
research;  for  radio  astronomy;  and  for  other 
uses. 

The  only  alternative  to  international  agree- 
ment is  chaos  in  outer  space  communication. 
We  therefore  applaud  the  recently  completed 
work  of  the  space  radio  conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union,  which 
provided  sufficient  allocation  of  frequency 
bands  for  space  communication  for  the  next 
10  or  15  years  and  which  adopted  procedures 
relating  to  the  use  of  these  allocations.9  This, 
as  I  say,  was  a  plain  necessity. 

Weather  Reporting  and  Forecasting 

There  also  is  compelling  reason  for  inter- 
national organization  and  cooperation  in 
weather  reporting  and  forecasting.  The  at- 
mosphere envelops  the  globe — not  just  a  single 
state;  so  no  nation  can  achieve  weather  fore- 
casting adequate  to  its  needs  from  observations 
made  solely  within  its  territory. 

As  matters  stand,  inadequate  or  inaccurate 
prediction  of  storms,  rainfall,  floods,  and 
drought  cost  the  people  of  the  world  each  year 
the  loss  of  human  life  and  billions  of  dollars. 
Our  new-found  capacity  to  orbit  meteorological 
satellites,  coupled  with  other  exciting  develop- 
ments in  meteorological  science  and  computer 
technology,  holds  the  promise  of  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  such  losses,  which  have  plagued  men 
of  all  nations  through  history. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  our  satellite  Tiros 
VI,  in  the  course  of  a  record  13  months  of  con- 
tinuous operation,  transmitted  nearly  60,000 
cloud -cover  photographs  which  enabled  us  to 
issue  360  warnings  of  severe  storms  and  over 
2,000  analyses  of  global  cloud  cover.  This  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  Tiros  VII,  now  in  orbit 
above  us. 

And  to  stress  the  point  that  this  develop- 
ment can  be  of  direct  benefit  to  all  nations  in 
the  here  and  now,  let  me  state  that  the  next 
Tiros  satellite,  to  be  launched  shortly,  will 
carry  aloft  an  experimental  development — the 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  25,  1963,  p.  835,  and 
Dec.  9, 1963,  p.  904. 
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automatic  picture  transmission  system.  This 
will  transmit  automatically  to  ground  receiver 
stations,  without  command  from  the  ground, 
cloud  photographic  coverage  of  an  area  about 
1,600  kilometers  in  radius  surrounding  the 
ground  station.  The  receiving  equipment  can 
be  procured  for  less  than  $50,000,  bringing  this 
service  within  the  reach  of  all  nations. 

This  is  what  science  and  technology  are 
bringing  to  the  field  of  meteorology.  And  the 
international  community  is  hard  on  the  heels 
of  scientific  progress  with  a  matching  rate  of 
progress  in  institutional  development. 

At  its  Fourth  Congress,  the  WMO  [World 
Meteorological  Organization]  initiated  the  fi- 
nancial and  organizational  basis  for  a  world 
weather  system  to  make  the  most  of  both  con- 
ventional and  satellite  weather  data.  We 
should  applaud  this  move  and  urge  members 
to  play  their  part  in  the  world  weather  system 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  be  in  a  position 
to  get  the  greatest  benefits  from  it.  My  Gov- 
ernment is  only  too  pleased  to  support  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  WMO  in  general,  as  it  has  from 
the  beginning. 

Space  Communications 

In  the  field  of  space  communications,  too, 
the  technology  does  not  lie  in  the  distant  future 
but  has  been  coming  rapidly  into  use  this  very 
year. 

The  first  Eelay  satellite,  placed  into  orbit 
December  13,  1962,  provided  successful  trans- 
mission of  voice  between  North  and  South 
America  and  of  black  and  white  and  color  tele- 
vision between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  second  Telstar  satellite,  launched  on  May 
7th  of  this  year,  has  in  addition  carried  tele- 
phone calls,  teletype  messages,  and  data  and 
facsimile  transmission. 

The  first  public  demonstration  of  a  synchro- 
nous satellite — Syncom  II — was  conducted  on 
August  4, 1963,  between  Nigeria  and  the  United 
States.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  that  program  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations.  Moreover,  the  opening 
of  the  Genera]  Assembly  was  transmitted  by 
both  medium-altitude  and  synchronous  satel- 
lites in  television  and  voices. 

Here,  too — in  space  communications,  as  in 


weather — technology,  economics,  and  common 
sense  all  impel  us  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
single  universal  system. 

As  we  have  said  before,  our  purpose  is  to  help 
develop  a  single,  global  commercial  system  of 
communication  via  satellites — a  system  in 
which  all  countries  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  its  ownership,  management,  and 
use.  The  United  States  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corporation  is  now  well  under  way  with 
its  planning.  As  President  Kennedy  said  on 
November  20 : 10 

This  Government  and  the  United  States  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation  can  now  take  practical 
steps,  in  cooperation  with  other  governments  and  for- 
eign business  entities,  to  develop  a  single  global  com- 
mercial space  communications  system. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation  look  forward 
to  exchanging  views  in  the  months  ahead  with 
other  governments  and  communications  entities 
on  next  steps  toward  such  a  global  system. 

Communication  by  satellite  is  in  process  of 
imminent  realization.  The  voice,  message,  and 
picture  will  leap  the  barriers  of  distance.  We 
will  come  ever  closer  together  in  time  and  space. 
But  use  of  this  new  means  of  communication 
for  international  understanding  will  depend,  as 
always,  on  our  deeds.  And  in  the  creation  of 
the  global  communication  system  itself  there  is 
no  rational  alternative  to  international  coopera- 
tion. 

Doctrine  of  Freedom  in  Outer  Space 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  all  this  add  up  to  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  world  community  we  have 
promulgated  the  doctrine  of  freedom  in  outer 
space,  declared  that  it  shall  be  for  human  bet- 
terment and  taken  first  steps  toward  assuring 
it,  decided  that  space  shall  be  ruled  by  interna- 
tional law  and  begun  to  spell  out  what  we  mean 
by  that. 

In  the  name  of  technology,  efficiency,  maxi- 
mum benefit,  and  plain  good  sense  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  elaborate  network  of  international 
cooperation  at  bilateral,  multilateral,  and 
United  Nations  levels,  which,  taken  together, 
can  well  be  described  as  an  international  pro- 
gram to  extend  dramatically  man's  knowledge 

10  Ibid.,  Dec.  9, 1963,  p.  904. 
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and  mastery  of  the  outer  environment  which 
wraps  all  nations  and  all  peoples  in  a  common 
embrace. 

In  short,  we  have  rejected  the  political  phi- 
losophy which  made  the  last  age  of  discovery 
an  age  of  national  conquest  and  conflict — and 
projected  a  political  philosophy  which  prom- 
ises to  make  this  new  age  of  discovery  one  of 
cooperation  and  benefit  for  all  mankind.  In 
outer  space,  if  you  please,  our  sense  of  social 
responsibility  and  our  capacity  for  social  inven- 
tion are  not  doing  too  badly  in  response  to  the 
challenge  laid  down  by  the  inventions  of  our 
scientists. 

Manned  Flight  to  the  Moon 

I  have  left  to  the  last  any  reference  to  a 
manned  flight  to  the  moon. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  exploration  of  the 
moon  is  not  a  stunt,  distinct  from  the  outer 
space  program  as  a  whole ;  nor  is  it  the  exclusive 
concern  of  only  two  nations.  This  project,  spec- 
tacular though  it  may  be,  is  understood  best 
as  a  single  step  in  man's  mastery  of  space.  It 
is  a  stage  in  a  sequence  which  has  a  background 
and  foreground. 

In  the  background  of  manned  flight  to  the 
moon  is  the  vast  program  of  research  and  the 
varied  series  of  experiments  which  will  make 
it  possible — thoroughly  justified  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Indeed,  not  more  than  about  10  percent 
of  our  total  expenditures  on  outer  space  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  manned  lunar  flight. 

This  program  is  being  carried  forward  with 
significant  international  cooperation.  Many 
nations,  not  one,  are  contributing  to  the  moon 
project.  The  tracking  and  data  stations  in 
Mexico,  Bermuda,  the  Canary  Islands  of  Spain, 
Nigeria,  Zanzibar,  and  Australia  have  been  cen- 
tral to  the  success  of  the  orbital  flights  in  our 
Mercury  program.  These  stations,  along  with 
additional  facilities,  are  vital  to  the  program 
for  the  manned  lunar  landing.  This  applies  as 
well  to  the  scientific  investigations  to  be  carried 
out  through  cooperative  satellite  and  sounding 
rocket  programs. 

We  are  proud  of  these  associations  in  a  com- 
mon task,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  hope  that  they 
will  grow. 

Beyond  the  manned  landing  on  the  moon  lies 


the  whole  uncharted  and  unpredictable  adven- 
ture of  interplanetary  exploration.  So  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  is  seen  properly  as  the 
culmination  of  one  stage  of  a  process  and  the 
opening  of  another — as  both  an  end  and  a 
beginning. 

I  repeat  that  the  preponderant  part  of  the 
United  States  space  program  is  made  up  of 
projects  which  we  would  want  to  carry  out  even 
if  we  did  not  plan  at  this  stage  to  land  men  on 
the  moon.  The  plans  for  a  manned  landing 
and  return  from  the  moon  are  thus  one  part  of 
a  space  program  whose  larger  purpose  is  to 
carry  into  outer  space  man's  unending  adven- 
ture of  discovery. 

As  I  have  been  saying  here  today,  we  have 
welcomed,  and  in  fact  fostered,  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  international  cooperation.  As 
you  also  know,  President  Kennedy  proposed  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  last  September  to 
explore  with  the  Soviet  Union  opportunities  for 
working  together  in  the  conquest  of  space,  in- 
cluding the  sending  of  men  to  the  moon  as  rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  our  countries.11  President 
Johnson  has  instructed  me  to  reaffirm  that  offer 
today. 

If  giant  strides  cannot  be  taken  at  once,  we 
hope  that  shorter  steps  can.  We  believe  there 
are  areas  of  work,  short  of  integrating  the  two 
national  programs,  from  which  all  could  bene- 
fit. We  should  explore  the  opportunities  for 
practical  cooperation,  beginning  with  small 
steps  and  hopefully  leading  to  larger  ones. 

In  any  event  our  policy  of  engaging  in 
mutually  beneficial  and  mutually  supporting 
cooperation  in  outer  space,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  with  all  nations,  does  not  begin  or 
end  with  a  manned  moon  landing.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  yet  to  come  before  that,  and 
there  will  be  even  more  afterward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  legal  principles  in 
the  resolution  before  us  states  that  "In  the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space,  States  shall 
be  guided  by  the  principle  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  assistance.  .  .  ."  My  Government  is  so 
guided — by  preference  and  by  deed. 

Another  principle  in  the  same  resolution  de- 
clares that  "States  shall  regard  astronauts  as 
envoys  of  mankind  in  outer  space.  .  .  ."   We  are 

u  Ibid.,  Oct.  7, 1963,  p.  530. 
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prepared  so  to  regard  our  astronauts  and  all 
astronauts. 

Finally,  we  -wish  to  consider  our  own  national 
effort  to  realize  man's  dream  of  a  voyage  to  the 
moon  as  part  of  a  larger  design  to  add  to  the 
store  of  man's  knowledge.  We  hope  that  all 
nations  will  take  part  in  this  great  venture  in 
the  same  spirit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  well  started,  in  this 
seventh  year  of  the  Age  of  Space,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  freedom,  peace,  law,  and  cooperation  in 
outer  space.  Every  relevant  pressure  here  on 
earth  impels  us  to  stay  on  that  track.  If  we 
can  acquire  the  habit  of  cooperation  in  outer 
space,  we  shall  not  only  learn  more  about  man's 
relation  to  his  environment  but  about  man's 
relation  to  man.  And  thus  may  world  states- 
manship match  achievement  with  science. 

TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Declaration  of  Legal  Principles  Governing  Activi- 
ties of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of 
Outer  Space  u 

The  General  Assembly, 

Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening  up  before 
mankind  as  a  result  of  man's  entry  into  outer  space, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  all  mankind  in 
the  progress  of  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
for  peaceful  purposes, 

Believing  that  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
should  be  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  for  the 
benefit  of  States  irrespective  of  their  degree  of  eco- 
nomic  or  scientific  development, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  international  co- 
operation in  the  scientific  as  well  as  in  the  legal  aspects 
of  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful 
purposes, 

Believing  that  such  co-operation  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  friendly  relations  between  nations 
and  peoples, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  110  (II)  of 
•'!  .November  1947,  which  condemned  propaganda  de- 
signed or  likely  to  provoke  or  encourage  any  threat  to 
the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression, 
and  considering  that  the  aforementioned  resolution  is 
applicable  to  outer  space, 

Taking  into  consideration  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions   1721     (XVI)    of  20   December   19G1    and    1802 


do.-.  A/('.l/L.:;:;i  and  Corr.  1;  adopted  unan- 
Imon  ly  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  18. 


(XVII)  of  14  December  1962,  approved  unanimously  by 
the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 

Solemnly  declares  that  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  States  should  be  guided  by  the  following 
principles : 

1.  The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  shall  be 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  interests  of  all 
mankind. 

2.  Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free  for  ex- 
ploration and  use  by  all  States  on  a  basis  of  equality 
and  in  accordance  with  international  law. 

3.  Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  not  subject 
to  national  appropriation  by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by 
means  of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  any  other  means. 

4.  The  activities  of  States  in  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  shall  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  international  law  including  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  promoting  international 
co-operation  and  understanding. 

5.  States  bear  international  responsibility  for  na- 
tional activities  in  outer  space,  whether  carried  on  by 
governmental  agencies  or  by  non-governmental  en- 
tities, and  for  assuring  that  national  activities  are 
carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  this  Declaration.  The  activities  of  non-governmen- 
tal entities  in  outer  space  shall  require  authorization 
and  continuing  supervision  by  the  State  concerned. 
When  activities  are  carried  on  in  outer  space  by  an 
international  organization,  responsibility  for  compli- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  Declaration 
shall  be  borne  by  the  international  organization  and 
by  the  States  participating  in  it. 

6.  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  States 
shall  be  guided  by  the  principle  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  assistance  and  shall  conduct  all  their  activities 
in  outer  space  with  due  regard  for  the  corresponding 
interests  of  other  States.  If  a  State  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  outer  space  activity  or  experiment 
planned  by  it  or  its  nationals  would  cause  potentially 
harmful  interference  with  activities  of  other  States  in 
the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  it  shall 
undertake  appropriate  international  consultations  be- 
fore proceeding  with  any  such  activity  or  experiment. 
A  State  which  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  outer  space 
activity  or  experiment  planned  by  another  State  would 
cause  potentially  harmful  interference  with  activities 
in  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
may  request  consultation  concerning  the  activity  or 
experiment. 

7.  The  State  on  whose  registry  an  object  launched 
into  outer  space  is  carried  shall  retain  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  such  object,  and  any  personnel  thereon, 
while  in  outer  space.  Ownership  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space,  and  of  their  component  parts,  is  not 
affected  by  their  passage  through  outer  space  or  by 
their  return  to  the  earth.  Such  objects  or  component  . 
parts  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  registry 
shall  be  returned  to  that  State,  which  shall  furnish 
identifying  data  upon  request  prior  to  return. 

8.  Each    State    which    launches    or    procures    the 
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launching  of  an  object  into  outer  space,  and  each  State 
from  whose  territory  or  facility  an  object  is  launched, 
is  internationally  liable  for  damage  to  a  foreign  State 
or  to  its  natural  or  juridical  persons  by  such  object 
or  its  component  pans  on  the  earth,  in  air  space,  or  in 
outer  space. 

!».  states  shall  regard  astronauts  as  envoys  of  man- 
kind in  outer  space,  and  shall  render  to  them  all  possi- 
ble assistance  in  the  event  of  accident,  distress,  or 
emergency  landing  on  the  territory  of  a  foreign  State 
or  on  the  high  seas.  Astronauts  who  make  such  a 
lauding  shall  be  safely  and  promptly  returned  to  the 
State  of  registry  of  their  space  vehicle. 

International  Cooperation  in  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  B 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1721  (XVI)  of  20  December 
IRQ  and  1S02  (XVII)  of  14  December  1962,  on  inter- 
national co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

Having  considered  the  Report  (A/5549  and  A/5549/ 
^dd.l)  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space, 

Mindful  of  the  benefits  which  all  Member  States 
R-ould  enjoy  by  participation  in  international  pro- 
grammes of  co-operation  in  this  field, 


1.  Recommends  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
incorporating  in  international  agreement  form,  in  the 
future  as  appropriate,  legal  principles  governing  the 
ictivities  of  the  States  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
niter  space ; 

2.  Requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
)uter  Space  to  continue  to  study  and  report  on  legal 
woblems  which  may  arise  in  the  exploration  and  use 
»f  outer  space,  and  in  particular  to  arrange  for  the 
>rompt  preparation  of  draft  international  agreements 
»n  liability  for  damage  caused  by  objects  launched 
nto  outer  space  and  on  assistance  to  and  return  of 
istronauts  and  space  vehicles ; 

3.  Further  requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Jses  of  Outer  Space  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
,t  its  nineteenth  session  on  the  results  achieved  in 
•reparing  these  two  agreements ; 

II 

1.  Endorses  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of 
he  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
oncerning  exchange  of  information,  encouragement  of 
Dternational  programmes,  international  sounding 
ocket  facilities,  education  and  training  and  potentially 
larmf ul  effects  of  space  experiments ; 

2.  Welcomes  the  decision  of  the  Committee,  in  co- 
peration  with  the  Secretary-General  and  making  full 


u  U.X.  doc.  A/C.l/L.332/Rev.  1 ;  adopted  unanimously 
n  plenary  session  on  Dec.  13. 
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use  of  the  functions  and  resources  of  the  Secretariat, 
to  undertake  the  following  : 

(a)  Preparation  of  a  working  paper  on  the  activities 
and  resources  of  the  United  Nations,  of  its  specialized 
agencies,  and  of  other  competent  international  bodies 
relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space; 

(b)  Preparation  of  a  summary  of  national  and  of 
co-operative  international  space  activities; 

(c)  Preparation  of  a  list  of  available  bibliographic 
and  abstracting  services  covering  the  scientific  and 
technical  results  and  publications  in  space  and  space- 
related  areas ; 

(d)  Compilation  in  co-operation  with  UNESCO 
[United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization]  of  reviews  of  information  on  facilities 
for  education  and  training  in  basic  subjects  related 
to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  in  universities  and 
other  places  of  learning ; 

(e)  Establishment,  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  India,  of  a  group  of  six  scientists  to  visit  the  sound- 
ing rocket  launching  facility  at  Thumba  and  to  advise 
the  Committee  on  its  eligibility  for  United  Nations 
sponsorship  in  accordance  with  the  basic  principles 
endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  resolution  1802 
(XVII). 

3.  Notes  with  appreciation  that,  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  1721  (XVI),  the  Secre- 
tary-General is  maintaining  a  public  registry  of  objects 
launched  into  orbit  or  beyond  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion being  furnished  by  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations ; 

4.  Notes  with  appreciation  that  certain  Member 
States  have,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  provided  information 
on  their  national  space  programmes  and  invites  other 
Member  States  to  do  so ; 

5.  Invites  Member  States  to  give  favourable  con- 
sideration to  requests  of  countries  desirous  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space 
for  appropriate  training  and  technical  assistance  on 
a  bilateral  basis  or  on  any  other  basis  they  see  fit ; 

6.  Notes  the  considerable  measure  of  co-operation  in 
the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  under 
way  among  Member  States ; 

7.  Notes  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  an  agreement  looking  toward  co-opera- 
tion in  the  fields  of  satellite  meteorology,  communica- 
tions and  magnetic  field  mapping ; 

8.  Encourages  Member  States  to  continue  and  extend 
co-operative  arrangements  so  that  all  Members  can 
benefit  from  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space ; 

9.  Believes  that  international  co-operation  can  be 
beneficial  in  furthering  the  exploration  of  the  solar 
system ; 

III 

1.  Notes  with  appreciation  (a)  the  Second  Report 
of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  atmospheric  sciences  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  light  of  developments  in  outer  space  and 
(b)  the  organizational  and  financial  steps  taken  by 
the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
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ganization  in  response  to  resolutions  1721  C   (XVI) 
and  1802  III  (XVII)  ; 

2.  Endorses  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
World  Weather  Watch  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  to  include  the  use  of  sat- 
ellite as  well  as  conventional  data  with  data  centres 
to  facilitate  the  effectiveness  of  the  system ; 

3.  Urges  that  Member  States  (a)  extend  their  na- 
tional and  regional  meteorological  efforts  to  implement 
the  expanded  programme  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  (b)  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of 
the  World  Weather  Watch,  and  (c)  increase  research 
and  training  in  the  atmospheric  sciences ; 

4.  Invites  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  to 
make  a  progress  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space  in  1964  relating  to  its  activi- 
ties in  this  field ; 

IV 

1.  Notes  with  appreciation  the  Second  Report  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  on  Telecom- 
munication and  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space; 

2.  Welcomes  the  decisions  of  the  October-November 


1963  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference 
convened  by  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  on  the  allocation  of  frequency  bands  for  space 
communication  and  procedures  for  their  use  as  a  step 
in  the  development  of  space  radio  communications; 

3.  Invites  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  to  make  a  progress  report  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  in  1964  relating  to 
its  activities  in  this  field ; 

4.  Recognizes  the  potential  contribution  of  communi- 
cations satellites  in  the  expansion  of  global  telecom- 
munications facilities  and  the  possibilities  this  offers 
for  increasing  the  flow  of  information  and  for  further- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies ; 

V 

Requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  to  continue  its  work  as  set  forth  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  1472  (XIV),  1721  (XVI), 
1802  (XVII),  and  in  this  resolution,  and  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  nineteenth  session  on  the 
activities  of  the  Committee. 


Cartography  En  Africa 


UNITED  NATIONS  REGIONAL  CARTOGRAPHIC  CONFERENCE  FOR  AFRICA 
NAIROBI,  KENYA,  JULY  1-13,  1963 


by  G.  Etzel  Pearcy 

The  extensive  ramifications  of  the  science  of 
cartography  were  effectively  demonstrated  at 
the  recent  United  Nations  Cartographic  Con- 
ference for  Africa,  which  met  at  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  July  1-13. 

In  its  narrowest  interpretation  the  word 
"cartography"  refers  to  the  art  or  business  of 
drawing  maps.  We  may  well  picture  a  cartog- 
rapher as  one  who  bends  over  a  drawing  board, 
pen  and  India  ink  in  hand,  tracing  out  geo- 
graphical patterns.    Such  a  definition,  however, 


•  Dr.  Pearcy,  Geographer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Regional  Cartographic  Conference  for 
A  frica. 


while  not  totally  false,  grossly  underplays  the 
role  of  cartographers  in  the  modern  world.  In 
a  broad,  realistic  sense  we  must  also  include  as 
cartographers  the  great  army  of  technicians 
who  perform  a  wide  range  of  tasks  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  increasing  millions  of 
maps  and  charts  mandatory  to  current  civili- 
zation. Technicians  who  measure  distance 
electronically  are  eligible  to  be  classed  as  cartog- 
raphers, as  are  laboratory  specialists  who  in- 
terpret aerial  photographs,  or  operators  who 
set  geographic  names  in  type  on  half-ton  pieces 
of  equipment,  or  government  officials  respon- 
sible for  national  mapping  programs. 

It  was  clear  to  all  present  at  the  Nairobi  con- 
ference that  before  Africa  can  begin  to  realize 
its  vast  potential  for  development,  it  will  have 
to  have  accurate  maps  to  identify  and  inventory 
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its  colossal  resources.  The  making  of  these 
maps  will  require  the  broadest  possible  appli- 
cation of  tho  science  of  cartography. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  a  re- 
gional organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
iponsoml  the  cartographic  conference,  first  of 
ts  kind  for  the  continent  Representatives 
same  from  21  independent  African  countries: 
?had,  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Dahomey,  Ethi- 
>pia,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Morocco,  Niger,  Ni- 
reria,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Tangan- 
yika. Tunisia,  Uganda,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
mblic,  and  Upper  Volta.  There  were  delegates 
Jso  from  Kenya,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
nd  Nyasaland,  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  from 
I  non-African  countries,  and  from  8  intens- 
ion a  I  organizations  and  agencies,  including 
bservers. 

Altogether  more  than  200  officials  and  tech- 
icians  attended.  Of  these,  11  were  from  the 
Jnited  States,  representing  the  major  mapping 
gencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  Each  one 
ras  selected  as  an  expert  on  one  or  more  items 
f  the  conference  agenda,  which  included  such 
elds  as  geodesy,  hydrography,  aerial  photog- 
aphy,  and  map  reproduction.  The  U.S.  team 
ras  led  by  Rear  Adm.  Arnold  Karo,  Director 
f  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  His  organi- 
ation  has  long  been  a  cartographic  showplace 
or  technicians  from  all  over  the  world,  who 
ome  there  to  spend  anywhere  from  a  part  of  a 
ay  on  a  fast  orientation  tour  to  many  months 
f  practical  training. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Iconomic  Commission  for  Africa ;  consequently 
ie  U.S.  delegation  consisted  of  observers  with- 
ut  voting  rights.  Nevertheless,  the  delegation 
rtively  participated  in  the  conference  proceed- 
lgs,  including  the  technical  discussions  on  the 
oor  of  both  plenary  and  committee  sessions, 
[any  of  the  technical  accomplishments  of 
merican  cartography  have  practical  applica- 
on  on  the  African  landscape  and  proved  to  be 
F  interest. 

The  agenda  of  the  conference  ranged  through 
ie  many  facets  of  cartographic  science.  Some 
f  the  agenda  items  were  highly  technical,  in- 
>lving  such  complicated  procedures  as  the 
tablishment  of  a  sound  geodetic  network  over 


Africa  and  the  interpretation  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs. Other  items  related  to  the  status  of 
various  projects  and  programs  actually  in 
progress,  such  as  international  maps,  hydro- 
graphic  charts,  aeronautical  charts,  and  na- 
tional atlases.  The  greatest  interest,  however, 
was  in  those  general  items  on  the  agenda  which 
promised  to  furnish  know-how  and  assistance 
to  the  African  nations.  Four  specific  topics 
fell  within  this  latter  category :  development  of 
cartographic  services,  training  of  personnel, 
technical  assistance,  and  organization  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Surveying  and  Mapping  Agencies  in  Africa 

To  appreciate  how  closely  these  agenda  items 
are  tied  in  with  the  great  needs  in  African 
cartography  one  must  understand  the  rather 
paradoxical  position  of  the  national  surveying 
and  mapping  agencies  in  the  different  coun- 
tries. As  British  or  French  colonies,  most  of 
the  African  states  formerly  had  the  benefit  of 
excellent  cartographic  facilities.  The  Direc- 
torate of  Overseas  Survey  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Institut  geographique  national  in 
France  each  seriously  programed  mapping  ac- 
tivities for  its  country's  African  territories. 
In  fact  each  colony  had  a  survey  which 
amounted  to  a  branch  of  the  national  agency 
in  the  metropole  country.  To  a  degree  each 
country  had  some  published  map  sheets,  though 
in  view  of  the  problems  of  difficult  terrain  and 
great  distances  the  coverage  sometimes  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

Now,  after  independence,  the  individual 
countries  must  assume  at  least  a  share  of  their 
mapping  activities  despite  the  continuing  tech- 
nical ties  with  the  former  metropoles  through 
Commonwealth  or  French  Union  relations. 
Thus  there  is  dire  need  for  funds  with  which 
to  finance  the  heavy  expense  of  maintaining 
and  improving  domestic  mapping  programs. 
Unfortunately  for  a  new,  struggling  country, 
mapping  yearly  grows  more  costly.  Equip- 
ment becomes  more  elaborate,  even  running  into 
computer-type  electronics  as  budget  figures  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  or 
even  higher. 

Of  parallel  importance  to  the  cost  factor  is 
the  need  for  adequately  trained  personnel.    The 
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former  metropoles  continue  to  staff  the  new 
national  survey  agencies,  but  only  in  the  upper 
echelons  and  even  here  at  a  decreasing  rate, 
for  the  new  countries  want  to  employ  as  many 
nationals  as  possible.  So  the  problem  becomes 
one  of  establishing  training  programs  for 
African  technicians.  As  discussed  in  the  ple- 
nary sessions  numerous  variables  exist  in  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  solution.  First  of  all, 
levels  of  skill  must  be  established— from  the 
training  of  top-flight  survey  administrators 
down  to  field  surveyors  and  draftsmen.  In 
turn,  questions  of  training  techniques  for  the 
various  levels  revolve  around  the  alternatives 
of  on-the-spot  training  in  each  country,  estab- 
lishing a  regional  center  or  centers  in  Africa, 
or  schooling  trainees  at  recognized  training 
centers  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
Institut  geographique  national  in  Paris  already 
serves  in  this  latter  capacity,  working  very 
closely  with  the  former  French  areas.  The  con- 
ference decided  on  no  immediate  program  but 
did  open  the  way  for  expanding  existing  train- 
ing facilities  and  introducing  new  centers. 

Problems  in  technical  assistance  followed 
much  the  same  pattern.  Most  if  not  all  of  the 
African  countries  are  in  need  of  technical  assist- 
ance of  one  type  or  another.  In  this  instance 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  conference  enu- 
merated three  types  of  assistance  for  implement- 
ing aid:  (1)  assignment  of  experts  to  help 
governments  in  planning  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams, (2)  grants  for  study  abroad,  and  (3) 
provision  of  equipment. 

The  matter  of  international  cooperation  cuts 
across  virtually  every  problem  facing  the 
African  survey  organizations.  But  it  is  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  technical  competence  that 
the  new  countries  can  benefit  mutually  by  ex- 
changing technical  data  and  by  synchronizing 
their  programs  for  regional  cartographic  proj- 
ects. Although  formal  committees  may  serve 
as  a  means  to  implement  exchange  arrangements 
between  governments,  much  can  be  done  in- 
formally at  the  working  level.  For  example, 
two  countries  may  exchange  technical  data  and 
examine  each  other's  proof  in  mapping  the  zone 
of  I  heir  common  boundary.  It  augurs  well  that 
the  delegates  voiced  a  lively  interest  in  such 
cooperation. 


The  principal  elements  coming  to  the  fore  in 
the  agenda  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  22  resolu- 
tions. No  less  than  15  related  to  general  sub- 
jects such  as  the  training  of  personnel,  regional 
cooperation,  and  the  organization  of  carto- 
graphic services.  In  every  instance  construc- 
tive recommendations  encourage  followup 
action,  usually  contingent  upon  some  degree  of 
participation  by  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  as  well  as  the  individual  countries  them- 
selves. Another  five  resolutions  pinpointed  at- 
tention on  specific  technical  aspects  of  cartog- 
raphy ;  two  of  these  sought  to  advance  the  field 
of  geodesy  in  Africa.  The  final  two  resolutions 
were  expressions  of  thanks  to  the  Government 
of  Kenya  and  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  as  host  and  sponsor  respectively. 

Mapping  and  Development 

Mapping  and  economic  development  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  entire  world  recognizes  that  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  are  facing  a  portentous 
challenge  to  elevate  their  standard  of  living, 
which  they  wish  to  do  rapidly.  In  many  in- 
stances the  improvements  in  construction,  indus- 
trial techniques,  transportation  facilities,  and 
other  aspects  of  material  advance  bypass  the 
intermediate  stages  once  necessary  in  the  more 
developed  countries  in  the  world.  For  example, 
air  transportation  can  follow  the  oxcart  without 
an  intervening  era  of  mechanized  surface 
travel ;  or  a  modern  factory  utilizing  the  latest 
manufacturing  techniques  may  be  erected,  skip- 
ping the  evolutionary  processes  through  the 
water-wheel  and  coal-shoveling  stages. 

However,  performance  of  these  modern-day 
miracles  in  the  realm  of  domestic  economies 
demands  precise  blueprinting  or  mapping. 
There  must  be  detailed  knowledge  of  the  terrain 
and  a  cartographic  portrayal  of  resource  dis- 
tribution before  developmental  projects  can  be 
programed  on  a  realistic  scale.  Such  require- 
ments are  a  far  cry  from  the  information  found 
on  the  small-scale  maps  one  peruses  in  identify- 
ing African  place  names  or  studying  the  broad 
relationships  of  African  geography.  The 
building  of  roads,  railroads,  and  airports  de- 
mands large-scale  topographic  maps.  Irriga- 
tion, development  of  water  power,  and  projects 
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rrolving  detailed  utilization  of  the  land  require 
toe  of  cadastral  proportions,  at  scales  as  large 
;  l :  5,000  or  l :  10,000  (approximately  12  and 

inches  to  the  mile  respectively). 

The  African  countries  have  scarcely  begun 

look  closely  at  their  offshore  resource  poten- 
il.  Here  again  cartography  enters  the  pic- 
re,  this  time  as  submarine  charting.  Hydro- 
■aphic  mapping  will  reveal  more  and  more 
enrately  the  configuration  of  the  ocean  floor 
r  purposes  of  navigation,  fishing,  and  quite 
issil)lv  exploration  and  exploitation  of  sub- 
rface  resources  such  as  petroleum  and  mineral 
abides.  In  the  case  of  undersea  charting  the 
ternat  tonal  Hydrographic  Bureau,  with  head- 
arters  at  Monaco,  already  has  the  teclmical 
mpetence  to  be  tapped  by  those  new  nations 
ving  a  seacoast.1 

In  addition  to  economic  and  social  problems, 
[tonally  heavy  costs,  and  the  need  to  train  per- 
anel,  the  raw  environment  of  the  vast  African 
►ntinent  throws  up  other  barriers  to  the  many 
tensive  cartographic  programs  in  progress  or 
der  consideration.  Space  and  distance  alone 
t  the  imagination.  For  example,  to  cover 
Ilea's  11  million  square  miles  with  maps  at  a 
ile  of  1 : 1,000,000  (16  miles  to  the  inch)  would 
juire  141  sheets.  In  turn,  one  sheet  at  this 
de  may  be  broken  down  into  1,600  sheets  at 
Bale  of  1:25,000,  the  standard  for  showing 
>ography  in  sufficient  detail  for  general 
inning  and  operations.  However,  for  con- 
uctive  purposes,  as  in  building  dams  or  re- 
•ding  property,  larger  scales  are  mandatory. 
e  sheet  at  a  scale  of  1 :  25,000  equates  in  area 
;h  ey4  sheets  at  1:10,000  or  25  sheets  at 
5,000.2 

Hiis  two-dimensioned  geometric  piling  up  of 
uirements  to  areal  mapping  should  illustrate 

enormity  of  the  task  at  hand.     Couple  this 
lplexity  with  the  fact  that  mapping  needs 

Dt  the  35  independent  states  in  Africa,  27  have 
;oasts,  ranging  from  Madagascar  with  2,605  nau- 
1  miles  to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  ( Leopold ville) 
ti  only  29  nautical  miles. 

In  the  United  Kingdom   the  Ordnance  Survey  is 
>ping  the  entire  island  of  Great  Britain  at  a  scale 
!6  inches  to  the  mile  (1:2,438),  which  to  complete 
require  some  236,000  sheets. 


in  themselves  are  multiple.  To  set  the  pace 
properly  for  development  Africans  need  not 
only  topographic  maps  showing  relief  but  also 
those  which  plot  such  phenomena  as  natural 
vegetation,  soils,  geological  structure,  drainage, 
distribution  of  mineral  resources,  and  various 
types  of  climatic  data.  For  planning  purposes 
maps  must  also  depict  a  record  of  human 
achievement:  lines  of  transportation,  agricul- 
tural utilization  of  land,  distribution  of  popu- 
lation, and  so  on. 

African  mapmakers  are  also  handicapped  by 
inhospitable  surface  conditions.  Dense  vegeta- 
tion in  some  regions  defies  the  surveyor.  If  he 
is  on  the  ground,  he  finds  the  going  slow  and 
tedious.  If  he  is  in  the  air,  his  photographs 
show  the  foliage  of  a  vegetation  coverage  but 
do  not  tell  him  whether  it  is  100  feet  above  the 
ground  or  only  10.  Many  areas  also  have  con- 
tinuous periods  of  cloud  cover  that  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  aerial  photography  programs. 
Desert  areas  may  be  void  of  conspicuous  features 
on  the  landscape,  and  therefore  identification 
of  location  from  map  to  ground  presents 
difficulties. 

Any  mapping  program  is  actually  a  series  of 
programs,  starting  with  establishing  points,  or 
"fixes,"  with  which  to  tie  cartography  into  a 
definite  position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  sequence  of  processes  continues  until  fin- 
ished multicolor  maps  roll  off  the  press. 

Important  divisions  of  any  African  country's 
official  mapping  organizations  will  likely  in- 
clude geodesy,  aerial  survey,  and  land  consoli- 
dation (or  allocation,  or  relocation) .  By  briefly 
throwing  the  spotlight  on  these  particular  seg- 
ments of  African  cartography  it  is  possible  to 
see  in  better  perspective  some  of  the  practical 
applications  of  mapping  techniques. 

Toward  a  Geodetic  Network 

One  of  the  prime  accomplishments  of  the  con- 
ference involved  agreement  to  build  up  a  geo- 
detic network  to  cover  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Many  of  the  individual  countries  have  been 
earnestly  producing  maps  of  their  own  territory 
with  minimum  attention  to  the  cartography  of 
adjacent  areas.  While  such  industry  may  be 
commendable  in  the  short  run,  experts  pointed 
out  that  programing  the  establishment  of  geo- 
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detic  points  in  accordance  with  a  regional  rather 
than  a  national  pattern  would  in  the  long  run 
result  in  more  accurate  maps  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent as  well  as  of  any  single  country.  In 
addition,  the  representatives  of  the  African 
countries  learned  of  some  of  the  new  techniques 
in  providing  widespread  geodetic  control.  For 
example,  one  of  the  American  delegates  ex- 
plained how  space  vehicles  could  be  used  to 
advance  geodesy. 

Aerial  Survey 

Aerial  photography  has  come  to  the  fore  in 
recent  years  as  the  ideal  way  to  map  large 
areas  fast  and  efficiently.  Such  methods  are 
well  known  in  Africa.  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems of  heavy  vegetation  and  unpredictable 
cloud  cover,  certain  other  difficulties  persist. 
For  example,  modern  equipment,  especially  air- 
craft for  taking  aerial  photographs  and  the 
elaborate  photogrammetric  apparatus  essential 
for  plotting  contours  and  other  data  on  maps, 
lies  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  the  new  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  Investigation  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  an  effort  to  resolve  them,  proved  chal- 
lenging to  the  delegates  at  the  conference,  and 
they  agreed  that  by  pooling  their  needs  they 
would  be  in  much  better  shape  to  benefit  from 
United  Nations  aid,  from  the  expertise  of  more 
developed  countries,  and  from  cooperation 
among  themselves. 

Land  Consolidation 

In  many  parts  of  Africa,  Kenya  among  them, 
farm  holdings  are  fragmented  to  the  extent 
that  agricultural  economies  over  wide  areas  suf- 
fer from  stifling  social  customs  and  traditions. 
An  individual  farmer  must  often  scratch  a  liv- 
ing from  small,  scattered,  vaguely  marked 
patches  of  land  without  benefit  of  modern 
equipment. 

The  Government  of  Kenya,  in  order  to  real- 
locate agricultural  holdings  for  more  efficient 
use,  has  inaugurated  a  program  of  land  con- 
solidation which  has  met  with  success  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Survey  of  Kenya 
played  an  important  role  in  the  early  stages  of 
this  project,  providing  large-scale  maps  upon 
which  holdings  were  plotted.    Once  the  plots 


were  identified  on  the  map,  land  could  be  redis- 
tributed so  that  each  farmer  would  have  his 
entire  holdings  in  a  larger,  single  plot.  Bound-  ' 
aries,  determined  on  the  map,  were  marked  on 
the  ground  by  the  planting  of  hedges  as  insur- 
ance against  future  disputes.  To  accomplish 
this  redistribution  of  land  entailed  many  prob- 
lems, and  some  segments  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion would  have  no  part  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  overall  effort  has  paid  off  handsomely  in 
those  communities  where  the  program  has  been 
adopted. 

Prior  to  consolidation,  ownership  of  land 
rested  with  the  clan  rather  than  the  individual. 
Farmers  at  best  "owned"  the  right  to  cultivate 
a  particular  plot.  With  reallocation,  however, 
outright  ownership  with  registered  title  has 
been  assured  by  the  Government.  Such  a  step 
is  proving  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  on  the 
economy,  as  well  as  on  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape.  Farmers  are  now  able  to  borrow 
money  on  the  land  for  improvements,  some- 
thing not  previously  possible.  Marketing  fa- 
cilities, such  as  stores  in  the  small  agricultural 
communities,  have  normally  been  tumbledown 
shacks  or  sheds  because  of  insufficient  incentive 
or  capital.  Now,  with  loans  available,  mer- 
chants can  build  attractive  shops  and  marketing 
stalls  and  a  small  town  can  put  on  the  dress  of 
modern  urbanization.  On  one  afternoon  the 
conference  delegates  were  taken  to  Kiambu,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Nairobi,  to  see  for  them- 
selves such  an  agricultural  community  in  action. 

Success  Story 

Throughout  Africa  there  are  numerous  signs 
of  cartographic  projects  in  progress.  The  re- 
cent conference  served  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate 
and  augment  these  mapping  efforts.  Personal 
contacts  made  among  the  delegates  supple- 
mented the  formal  opportunities  offered  by  the 
conference  for  furthering  technical  cartog- 
raphy. When  this  group  next  meets — probably 
in  1966 — there  should  be  much  to  report  on 
work  accomplished  and  many  fine  new  pro- 
grams should  be  under  way.  In  fact  the 
success  of  cartography  in  Africa  will  be  in- 
dicative of  success  in  economic  development — 
unquestionably  a  high-priority  goal  of  any 
new  nation. 
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President  Johnson  Reasserts 
U.S.  Support  for  IAEA 

Statement  by  President  Johnson 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  8 

Ten  years  ago  today  President  Eisenhower 
appeared  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  made  the  following 
pledge : 1 

The  coming  months  will  he  fraught  with  fateful  de- 
cisions. ...  To  the  making  of  these  fateful  decisions 
the  United  States  pledges  before  you — and  therefore 
before  the  world — its  determination  to  help  solve  the 
fearful  atomic  dilemma — to  devote  its  entire  heart  and 
mind  to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  inven- 
tiveness of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but 
consecrated  to  his  life. 

In  his  address  President  Eisenhower  also  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  which  would  help  chan- 
nel into  peaceful  pursuits  the  scientific  and  ma- 
terial resources  which  had  been  created  pri- 
marily for  military  purposes  and  noted  that 
such  an  agency  could  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  ad- 
vance the  use  of  the  atom  for  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  mankind. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
has  assumed  an  essential  and  natural  role  in  the 
international  development  of  atomic  energy. 
In  each  year  of  his  administration,  President 
Kennedy  supported  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  on  three  separate  occasions 
sent  AEC  [Atomic  Energy  Commission]  Chair- 
man Glenn  T.  Seaborg  to  the  General  Confer- 
ences in  Vienna,  Austria,  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  throughout  the  world  has 
grown  steadily.  The  United  States  has  led  the 
efforts  to  bring  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy  to 
the  world — shared  its  knowledge,  its  skills,  and 
its  materials  with  other  nations  in  every  con- 
tinent. 

Today  I  reassert  our  continued  belief  in  the 
importance  of  cooperation  among  nations  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  our  belief  in 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  an 
important  instrument  in  carrying  out  this  co- 


operation. I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
way  in  which  to  convey  to  free  men  everywhere 
our  intention  to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  peace- 
ful atom  to  mankind  than  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  message  to  the  President 
of  the  Fifth  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  on  September  27,  1961 : 

The  General  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  is  a  welcome  event  to  all  peoples  who 
value  peace.  Your  meeting  accentuates  the  enormous 
potential  of  the  atom  for  improving  man's  well-being. 
We  already  know  the  atom  can  help  place  more  food 
on  our  tables,  provide  more  light  in  our  homes,  fight 
disease  and  better  our  health,  and  give  us  new  technical 
and  scientific  tools.  The  exploitation  of  this  force  for 
human  welfare  is  just  beginning.  The  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  can  assume  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  bringing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  intangible  benefits  of  your  work  are 
no  less  than  the  material  rewards.  When  people  from 
different  countries  work  together  in  a  common  cause, 
they  help  to  maintain  a  bridge  of  understanding  be- 
tween nations  during  times  of  tension  and  build  firmer 
foundations  for  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  world  of 
the  future.  I  applaud  your  efforts  and  assure  you  that 
they  have  the  full  support  of  the  United  States. 

John   F.  Kennedy 
President,  United  States  of  America 


United  States  Favors  Extension 
of  IAEA  Safeguards  System 

Statement  by  Henry  D.  Smyth 1 

Ever  since  the  first  controlled  nuclear  reac- 
tion nearly  21  years  ago,  the  world  has  been 
plagued  by  a  peculiar  fact  of  nature.  Any  or 
almost  any  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  re- 
sults in  the  creation  of  plutonium,  a  substance 
which  can  be  used  to  make  the  most  destructive 
weapons  that  mankind  has  ever  known.  There- 
fore any  nuclear  power  plant  is  a  potential 
source  of  atomic  explosives.  For  this  reason  it 
has  long  been  the  policy  of  my  Government  to 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 


'Made  in  the  Administrative  and  Legal  Committee 
of  the  Seventh  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  at  Vienna,  Austria,  on  Sept.  27, 
1963.  Ambassador  Smyth  is  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  IAEA. 
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support  the  application  of  international  con- 
trols to  all  nuclear  facilities  around  the  world 
in  order  to  safeguard  against  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Since  the  formation  of  this  Agency  many  of 
us  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  develop  an 
international  system  of  control  which  is  as 
simple  as  possible  consistent  with  effectiveness. 
In  January  of  1961  a  system  of  reports  and 
inspections  for  application  to  reactors  with 
rating  of  100  thermal  megawatts  or  less  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  this 
Agency.  Now,  with  more  than  2  years'  ex- 
perience of  this  safeguards  system  behind  us 
and  with  an  increasing  number  of  nuclear  power 
programs  in  the  offing,  it  is  our  belief  that  it  is 
time  to  extend  this  system  to  cover  large  power 
reactors. 

As  most  delegates  to  this  Conference  are 
aware,  such  an  extension  of  the  system  was 
provisionally  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
the  June  1963  Board  of  Governors  meeting. 
There  were  three  abstentions  on  that  vote.  One 
of  these  abstentions  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  country  in  question  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  study  the  new  system  as  completely  as 
they  wished.  Another  government  abstained, 
making  it  clear  that  they  fully  favored  safe- 
guards in  all  respects  but  believed  that  a  case- 
by-case  approach  to  the  problem  was  better 
than  the  establishment  of  a  broad  general  sys- 
tem such  as  the  one  that  is  now  before  this  com- 
mittee. The  third  government  that  abstained 
did  so,  not  because  they  disapproved  of  safe- 
guards, but  because  they  felt  that  certain  as- 
pects of  this  system  were  not  exactly  what  they 
would  have  wished. 

It  was  the  formal  recommendation  of  the 
Board  that  the  General  Conference  note  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  safeguard  system  and 
refer  it  back  to  the  Board  for  implementation. 
In  view  of  the  support  in  the  Board  which  I 
have  described,  it  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  this  recommendation  of  the  Board  will  be 
unanimously  or  nearly  unanimously  approved 
here. 

Ever  since  my  Government  initiated  its 
Atoms  for  Peace  program  in  December  1953  it 
has  insisted  that  full  safeguards,  including  in- 


spection, be  applied  to  all  materials  and  equip- 
ment that  are  furnished  by  the  United  Stated 
to  foreign  governments.  Initially  all  of  the 
agreements  covering  such  transfers  were  bi- 
lateral and  the  safeguards  applied  were  bi- 
lateral. With  the  formation  of  this  Agency, 
however,  we  included  in  our  bilateral  agree- 
ments an  article  which  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  the  implementation  of  those  bilateral  safe- 
guards to  the  IAEA  at  an  appropriate  time. 

It  was  not  until  January  1961  that  the 
Agency  formally  adopted  a  safeguards  system 
covering  small  reactors.  Since  that  time  the 
United  States  Government  has  had  conversa- 
tions with  many  of  its  bilateral  partners  with 
a  view  to  transferring  the  safeguards  imple- 
mentation to  the  Agency.  The  first  of  these 
transfers  was  recently  made  by  means  of  a 
trilateral  agreement  between  the  Government 
of  Japan,  this  Agency,  and  the  United  States 
Government.  We  anticipate  that  in  coming 
months  many  more  similar  transfers  will  be 
made,  and  we  are  currently  engaged  in  conver- 
sations with  a  view  to  accomplishing  this  end 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Our  reasons  for  believing  that  international 
safeguards  implementation  by  this  Agency  are 
better  than  bilateral  safeguards  are  numerous. 
I  intend  here  to  mention  only  a  few  of  those 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  we  believe  that  international 
safeguards  may  be  viewed  as  more  credible 
than  bilateral  safeguards.  That  is,  if  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment, for  that  matter,  is  conducting  safe- 
guards inspections  in  the  nuclear  installations 
of  a  very  close  ally,  some  question  might  arise 
in  the  minds  of  people  at  large  as  to  the 
thoroughness  and  efficacy  of  such  inspections. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  same  inspections 
are  conducted  by  an  international  inspectorate 
in  which  a  variety  of  countries  is  represented, 
no  one  in  the  world  can  doubt  their  thorough- 
ness and  objectivity. 

Second,  we  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
the  safeguards  applied  to  various  countries  be 
uniform.  If  10,  11,  or  more  countries  set  up 
their  own  individual  inspection  systems,  it  may 
well  turn  out  that  one  country  has  a  rigorous 
system  and  that  another  country  has  a  lenient 
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one.  If  transferred  materials  and  equipment, 
whatever  their  source,  are  subjected  to  the  same 
inspection  under  an  international  organization, 
there  will  be  complete  uniformity  of  safeguards 
standards. 

Third,  we  believe  it  is  far  more  expensive  for 
many  different  countries  to  establish  inspection 
systems  than  if  one  international  secretariat 
representing  the  governments  both  of  the  sup- 
plying countries  and  the  receiving  countries 
undertakes  this  whole  job. 

Pending  the  full  and  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  Agency  system  by  all  of  our  bilateral 
partners,  the  United  States  Government  of 
course  intends  to  continue  its  bilateral  safe- 
guards inspections.  "We  intend  moreover  that 
the  techniques  and  principles  involved  in  those 
bilateral  inspections  will  continue  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  provided  for  in  the 
Agency  inspection  system.  In  this  way  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  bilateral  safeguards  to  the 
Agency  for  implemention  will  not  be  a  major 
change  but  rather  a  continuation  by  a  different 
organization  of  precisely  the  same  system  of 
inspections. 

During  the  past  few  months  representatives 
of  several  governments  have  told  me  that  they 
favor  safeguards  but  they  fear  that  the  system 
might  well  be  onerous.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
simple  answer  to  this  problem.  The  records 
and  measuring  devices  that  are  required  for 
adequate  safeguards  systems  are  precisely  the 
same  records  and  measuring  devices  which 
would  be  needed  for  prudent  management  of  a 
nuclear  installation  both  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  operators  of  that  installation 
and  to  protect  the  financial  investment  in  that 
installation. 

Our  view  of  the  Agency  safeguards  system 
is  that  the  records  that  will  be  required  by  the 
Agency  inspectorate  are  records  which  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  track  of  the  very  valuable  ma- 
terial used  and  produced  in  nuclear  reactors. 
The  safeguards  accounting  for  this  material  is 
precisely  the  same  accounting  as  bookkeepers 
will  require  to  protect  the  investment.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  material  that  has  a  value 
of  from  $10  to  $100  per  gram  or  more,  prudence 
and  economy  require  absolutely  precise  records 
of  the  amount  originally  supplied,  the  amount 


produced,  and  the  amount  transferred  from 
area  to  area.  These  are  precisely  the  kind  of 
records  that  the  Agency  safeguards  system 
requires. 

In  the  safeguarding  that  the  Agency  has  un- 
dertaken on  the  four  U.S.  reactors,  the  United 
States  has  not  been  required  to  prepare  special 
reports  for  the  Agency.  We  have  merely  sent 
the  Agency  on  a  monthly  basis  the  copies  of 
the  regular  reports  on  those  reactors  which  have 
always  been  prepared  for  the  internal  use  of  the 
reactor  operators. 

For  this  reason  we  are  puzzled  by  the  concern 
of  some  countries  that  Agency  safeguards  will 
be  onerous.  We  anticipate  that  the  Agency  in- 
spections and  the  records  completed  for  those 
inspections  will  involve  only  such  records  as 
would  be  absolutely  essential  for  the  safe  and 
economic  operation  of  the  reactors. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
safeguards  extension.  As  you  have  seen,  the 
resolution  before  us  was  unanimously  approved 
in  the  Board  and  is  sponsored  by  17  different 
coimtries  from  many  areas  of  the  world.  It  is 
my  belief  that  a  unanimous  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us  all  in  this 
important  step  toward  eliminating  the  danger 
of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.2 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Germany 

Agreement  on  external  debts.     Signed  at  London  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1953.     Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953.    TIAS  2792. 
Accession  deposited:  Chile,  October  15,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at 


2  The  resolution  under  discussion  was  approved  by 
the  General  Conference  on  Sept.  30  by  a  vote  of  57 
to  4,  with  6  abstentions. 
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Moscow  August  5,  1963.    Entered  into  force  October 
10,  1963.    TIAS  5433. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Rumania,    December    12, 
1963 ;  Sweden,  December  9, 1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961;  for  the  United 
States  October  23, 1961.  TIAS  4892. 
Ratification  deposited:  Philippines,  November  6, 
1963.1 


BILATERAL 

Colombia 

Agreement  relating  to  radio  communications  between 
amateur  stations  on  behalf  of  third  parties.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  November  16 
and  29,  1963.    Entered  into  force  December  29,  1963. 

Investment  guaranty  agreement.  Signed  at  Bogota 
December  2,  1963.  Enters  into  force  on  date  of 
notification  of  approval  of  agreement  by  Colombia. 

Israel 

Convention  on  extradition.  Signed  at  Washington  De- 
cember 10,  1962. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  October  29,  1963. 
Entered  into  force:  December  5, 1963. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  May  16 
and  19,  1961  (TIAS  4759),  so  as  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional investment  guaranties  authorized  by  new 
United  States  legislation.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Freetown  December  28,  1962,  and  Novem- 
ber 13,  1963.    Entered  into  force  November  13,  1963. 

Sweden 

Convention  on  extradition,  with  protocol.     Signed  at 
Washington  October  24, 1961. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  October  29,  1963. 
Entered  into  force:  December  3, 1963. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

Anthony  M.  Solomon  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  and  Deputy  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Economic  Coordination, 
Bureau  for  Latin  America,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  effective  November  21.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  619 
dated  December  12.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.8. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.G.,  20402. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Doatr 
ments,  except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Serviceg, 
Department  of  State. 

Fact  Sheets.  Pamphlets  containing  information  on  the 
land,  people,  government,  politics,  economy,  and  for- 
eign policy  of  newly  independent  countries : 

Congo  ( Leopold ville)  :  Pub.  7571.    African  Series  36. 
15  pp.     lOtf. 

African  Series  35.    12  pp.    100. 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series 


Ghana.    Pub.  7556. 

Israel.    Pub.  7574. 

71.     8  pp.     10<i. 

Jordan.    Pub.  7591. 

73.     10  pp.     lOtf. 

Korea.    Pub.  7559. 

100. 

Malaya.    Pub.  7475. 

10(>. 

Morocco.    Pub.  7583. 

Nigeria.   Pub.  7572. 

Tunisia.    Pub.  7589. 


Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series 
Far  Eastern  Series  114.  11  pp. 
Far  Eastern  Series  120.    14  pp. 


'  With  reservation  made  at  time  of  signing. 


African  Series  38.  14  pp.  100. 
African  Series  337.  12  pp.  100. 
African  Series  39.  6  pp.  100. 
The  following  booklets  were  prepared  for  young  men 
and  women  interested  in  careers  in  the  Department  of 
State  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  contain  infor- 
mation on  employment  opportunities,  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  examinations,  salary  schedules,  and 
other  pertinent  data : 

A  Career  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  State:  The 
Foreign  Service  Officer.  Pub.  7533.  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  Series  113.  37  pp.  30tf. 
A  Career  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  State:  The 
Foreign  Service  Staff.  Pub.  7535.  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  Series  114.    29  pp.    25tf. 

A  Career  in  Washington,  D.C. :  The  Department  of 

State.    Pub.  7536.    Department  and  Foreign  Service 
Series  115.    21  pp.     20tf. 

Status  of  World's  Nations.  Geographical  Bulletin  No. 
2.  Reference  guide  prepared  by  The  Geographer  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Government  agencies  and  individuals 
concerned  with  international  matters.  Contains  in- 
formation on  the  official  nomenclature  of  many  coun- 
tries and  explains  the  exceptions  found  in  the  complex 
pattern  of  sovereignties  throughout  the  world.  Pub. 
7537.     20  pp.     200. 

Implementing  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Outlines  No.  4.  Excerpts  from  speeches:  "Read- 
justing United  States  Foreign  Trade,"  by  Leonard 
Weiss,  and  "To  the  Detriment  of  None,"  by  Christian 
A.  Herter.  Also  included  is  an  article  "Summary  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,"  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  State. 
Pub.  7554.    Commercial  Policy  Series  198.    16  pp.    lOtf. 

You  and  Your  Passport  (Revised).  Passport  informa- 
tion folder.  Pub.  7564.  Department  and  Foreign 
Service  Series  119.    10  pp.    10«f ;  $5.00  per  100  copies. 
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Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  410 

Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,  345,  410,  450,   647 

U.S.  cooperation  with  (Kennedy),  535 
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frica : 

Cartography,  importance  of  (Pearcy),  1014 

Communist  interest  and   techniques   to   undermine 
freedom  in  (Williams),  929,  931 

Decolonization,  problems  in   (Stevenson),  333 

Development  Bank,  proposed  establishment   (Bing- 
ham), 719 

Economic  and  social  development  in   (Fredericks), 
289,  785 

Education,    need    for    expansion :    Anderson,    87 ; 
Fredericks,  289 

Foreign  aid  program,  need  for  (Williams),  436 

Newly  independent  nations,  problems  of  (Manning), 
644 

Peace  Corps  program  in  (Kennedy),  171 

Political  developments  (Fredericks),  783 
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Self-determination,    problems   of:    Gardner,    505; 

Williams,  434 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolution,  309 
U.S.  position:  Fredericks,  784;  Rusk,  360;  Steven- 
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Africa — Continued 
Role  of  U.S.  private  organizations  (Williams),  436 
Self-determination    of    African    states:    Cleveland. 

463 ;  Williams,  434 
Students  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union,  number  of  (Wil- 
liams), 930 
U.S.  policy:  Fredericks,  284;  Williams,  432,  932 
Women,  role  of  (Williams),  636 
African   Development  Bank,   U.S.   approval   for   pro- 
posed establishment  of,  719 
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Objectives  of  (Fredericks),  786 
U.S.  support  (Fredericks),  285,  287 
Agency  for  International  Development : 

Exports,  relation  of  AID  program  to   (Kennedy), 

597,  598 
Foreign  aid  program,  administration  of:  Kennedy, 

254 ;  Rusk,  21 
Haiti : 

AID  mission  closed  in,  297 

Airport  construction,  loan  agreement  suspended 
for,  144 
International  aviation  policy,  statutory  responsibil- 
ity (Kennedy),  161 
Purpose  and  role  of:  Bell,  832;  Kennedy,  808 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  664 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1282),  664 
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950 ;  Indonesia,  150, 172 ;  Iraq,  524 ;  Japan,  150 ; 
Korea,  110,  172,  418;  Pakistan,  34;  Peru,  606; 
Portugal,    230;    Syrian    Arab    Republic,    984; 
Tunisia,  606;  United  Arab  Republic,  689,  722; 
Viet-Nam,  346,  906 
Food  for  peace  shipment,  FY  1963,  report  to  Con- 
gress on,  403 
Korea,  U.S.  grain  provided,  101 
U.S.  exports  to  Europe  (G.  Johnson),  547 
U.S.  studies  abroad,  use  of  foreign  currency  to  fi- 
nance, 169 
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proposed:  Ball,  935;  Kennedy,  660;  Rusk,  810, 
815 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
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India,  agreement  amending  agreement  under  title 

III,  110 
7  U.S.C.  1707,  664 
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Agriculture : 
Advanced  technology,  effects  of :  Kennedy,  58 ;  Free- 
man, 60,  64 ;  Rusk,  991 
Communist  China,  problems  in  (Hilsman),  387 
Cuba,  importance  of  sugar  production  (Martin),  577 
EEC  target  price  on  grain,  problem  of   (Gossett), 

294 
Less  developed  countries,  problems  of  development 

process  in  (Rostow),426 
Mexico,  agrarian  reform  program  in  (Martin),  960, 

961 
Need  for  increased  production  in  (Kennedy),  780 
Pacific  Islands  trust  territory  (Goding) ,  225 
Role,  scope  and  effects  of  industrialization  on  (Free- 
man), 60 
Trade  in  agricultural  products  (see  also  Commodity 
trade  problems)  : 
U.S.-EEC  trade,  problems  (Gossett),  293 
World  trade  (Herter),  602,  603 
Agriculture,  Department  of : 

Cotton  sales  abroad,  program  for   (Kennedy),  252 
Food  and  Agriculture  Exposition-Symposium  opened 

at  Amsterdam,  594 
The  World  Food  Budget,  published,  63 
Agronsky,  Martin,  240 
Ahmed,  Ghulam,  377 

AID.     See  Agency  for  International  Development 
Air  navigation  and  transport.     See  Aviation 
Air  rates,  international,  U.S.  views  on,  247 
Air  Transport  Association,  International,  247 
Aircraft.    See  Aviation 
Airmail,  universal  postal  convention  (1957)  provisions 

re,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  273 
Alaini,  Mohsin  A.,  249 
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Communist  China,  U.N.  membership  proposal  (Ste- 
venson), 755 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959)  international, 
with  annexes,  762 
Algeria : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  297 

Border  dispute,  cease-fire  agreement  with  Morocco, 

U.S.  approval,  787 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  884 
Soviet  arms  shipment  from  Cuba  and  Egypt,  question 

of  (Rusk),  817 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  229,  380,  605,  984 
Algerian-Moroccan  dispute  (Rusk),  817 
Allen,  Francis  O.,  450 
Allen,  Harold  W.,  945 
Alliance  for  Progress : 
Appropriation  reductions,  dangers  of: 

Clay,  470;  Coffin,  517;  Johnson,  559;  McNamara, 

400 ;  Rusk,  400,  571,  599, 1003 
port  markets,  development  of  (Kennedy),  598 
Latin  America: 
Accomplishments  in:  Kennedy,  401,  808,  901;  L. 

Johnson,  401 
U.S.  reaffirms  continued  support  (L.  Johnson),  912 
Mexico  (Martin), 901 


Alliance  for  Progress — Continued 
Need  for  strengthening   (Rusk),  814 
Objectives  and  review  of:  Ball,  832;   Battle,  412 
Bingham,  719;  Harriman,  945;  Kennedy,  900 
Martin,  579,  581 ;  McNamara,  401 ;  Rostow,  424 
Rusk,  401 
2d  annual  review  of,  IA-ECOSOC  Ministerial  Rep- 
resentatives, 800,  937 
Technical     assistance     programs,     importance    of 
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American  Institute  of  Indian  'Studies,  U.S.  grant  to, 

99 
AM  VETS  (American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and 

Korea),  433,  434 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Eugenie,  87, 138, 141, 142 
Anderson,  George  W.,  Jr.,  310 
Angola : 

Self-determination,  U.S.  support  (Stevenson),  304 
Antarctica : 

Inspection,  purpose  and  appointment  of  observers 

for,  513,  932 
Telecommunications,    Antarctic    Treaty    countries 
meeting  on,  final  communique,  107 
ANZUS  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  U.S.),  U.S.  support 

(U.  Johnson),  81 
Apartheid  (see  also  Racial  discrimination)  : 
Problems  of :  Fredericks,  784 ;  Gardner,  505 ;  Steven- 
son, 333 ;  Williams,  435,  931 ;  Yost,  337 
U.S.  position :  Fredericks,  286 ;  Kennedy,  534 ;  Plimp- 
ton, 758 ;  Stevenson,  769 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  (Rusk),  24 
Architects,  Pan  American  Congress  of,  801 
Argentina : 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  884 
Democracy,  maintainence  of  (Martin),  700 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  73,  74,  229,  230,  345,  410, 

450,  484,  524,  647,  689,  722,  761,  801,  838 
Visit  by  Gov.  Harriman,  purpose  of  (Rusk),  814 
Armaments  (see  also  Disarmament,  Missiles,  and  Nu- 
clear weapons)  : 
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International  law,   importance  of    (Foster),   829 
Soviet-U.S.  possible  negotiations  re  (Rusk),  195 
U.S.  position :  Foster  7,  824,  825 ;  Stevenson,  753 
Cuban  arms  cache  discovery  in  Venezuela,  913 
Nuclear  arms  race,  halt  to   (Cleveland),  966 
Portugal,  U.S.  position  on  military  supply  to  ( Steven- 
son), 307;  text  of  Security  Council  resolution, 
309 
Race: 
Dangers  of  and  need  to  halt  (Foster),  828 
National  security,  effect  on  (Kennedy) ,  237 
Outer  space,  problems  in:  Gardner,  371;  Steven- 
son, 1006 
Solution  of  (Kennedy),  4 
Safeguard  against  risk  of  war :  Kennedy,  532;  Rusk, 

493 
South  Africa,  U.S.   sales  forbidden  to:  Stevenson, 
335 ;  Yost,  337 
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Armed  forces : 

NATO,     >•      North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Neat  Bast,  Soviet  position  re  forces  in,  85 
Soviet  Union,  In  Culm,  360,  301 

Treatment  bo  time  of  war,  Geneva  conventions 
(1949),  relative  to:  Cameroon,  950;  Malagasy 
Republic,  648;  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  273;  So- 
mali Republic,  64S ;  Tanganyika,  273;  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  950 
Armed  forces,  U.S. : 
Berlin,  Soviet  interference  with  U.S.  convoys  to,  812, 

815,  818 
Germany,  question  of  U.S.  forces  in  (Rusk),  357,  729 
Indian  technicians,  training  of,  246 
Korea,  Communist  aggression  against  U.S.  soldiers 

in,  283 
Military  cemeteries,  agreement  with  Belgium  correct- 
ing discrepancies  re,  838 
Overseas,  number  and  cost  of  maintaining:  McNa- 

mara,  917 ;  Rusk,  496,  729,  995 
Viet-Nam,  role  in :  Heavner,  397 ;  Manning,  458 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S. : 
Assistant  Director,  confirmation,  906 
Background  and  goals  of :  Foster,  7,  824 ;  Williams, 
433 ;  Tyler,  94 
Arts,  Advisory  Committee  on  the,  appointments,  57,  438 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also  ANZUS 
Council,  Pacific,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, and  individual  countries)  : 
Communist  activities :  Hilsman,  44 ;  Kennedy,  499 
Economic  and  social  development  (Hilsman),  390 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  30 
Education,  need  for  (Anderson),  87 
Immigration  quota,  problem  of  (Kennedy),  299 
U.S.  policy :  Hilsman,  386 ;  U.  Johnson,  78 
Atlantic  alliance.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation 
Atlantic  community  (see  also  Atlantic  partnership  and 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  : 
Background  and  purpose  of :  Kennedy,  120,  121,  122, 

123 ;  Rostow,  537 
Role  of  Peace  Corps  (Kennedy) ,  115 
Atlantic  parliamentary  assembly,  proposed   (Sehaet- 

zel),  734 
Atlantic  partnership : 

Review  of :  Kennedy,  120 ;  Rusk,  726 

Role  of  U.S.  and  united  Europe  in:  McGhee,  958; 

Schaetzel,  736 
U.S.  position  :  Bundy,  627 ;  McGhee,  954 ;  Rusk,  729 ; 
Schaetzel,  731 
Atlantic  undersea  test  and  evaluation  center,  U.S.-U.K. 
agreement  for  establishment  in  Bahama  Islands 
of,  722 
Atmospheric  nuclear  tests,  international  concern  (Har- 

riman),  282 
Atmospheric  nuclear  weapon  test  ban.    See  Nuclear 

Test  Ban  Treaty 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International : 
Desalting  sea  water,  U.S.  delegation  to  conference 

on,  563 
Deputy  representative  (Hefner),  confirmation,  566 


Atomir  Energy  Agency,  International— Continued 
Role  in  nuclear  power  station  established  in  India, 

143 
Safeguards  system  extension  for  international  nu- 
clear control,  U.S.  position  (Smyth),  1019 
Statute  of : 
Current  action  :  Ivory  Coast,  905 
Amendment  of  art.     VI.A.3 :  Afghanistan,  Argen- 
tina, 647 ;  Germany,  450 ;  Italy,  372 ;  Libya,  565 
U.S.  support  (L.  Johnson),  1019 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.S. : 

Pacific  Islands  trust  territory,  health  survey  con- 
ducted in  (Goding),  219 
Uranium  235,   additional  quantities  recommended, 
167 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of : 

Agreements      re     civil     uses     of:  Belgium,     905; 
EURATOM,  450,  762;  India,  143,  345,  802;  Ire- 
land, 345;  Japan,  345,  647;  Panama,  110;  Philip- 
pines, 345 ;  U.K.,  310 
India,  negotiations  and  text  of  agreement  establish- 
ing nuclear  power  station  in,  143, 340 
International  cooperation,  U.S.  supports  (L.  Johnson) 
1019 
Safeguards     system,     U.S.     favors     extension     of 

(Smyth),  1019 
Uranium  235,  U.S.  makes  additional  quantities  avail- 
able, 167 
Atoms  for  peace  program,  success  of  (Smyth),  1020 
Australia : 

ANZUS,  U.S.  support  (U.  Johnson),  81 
Communication  with  U.S.  via  Commonwealth  Cable, 

969 
Economic  comparison  with  Communist  China  (Hils- 
man), 391 
Prime  Minister  visit  to  U.S.,  51 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  150,  229,  245,  761,  802, 

877,  950 
U.S.  scientific  attach^,  appointment,  150 
Austria : 
Educational    exchange    agreement   with    U.S.,    an- 
nounced, 100 
Persecutee   Fund,    deadline  for  filing  claims,   550 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  150,  485, 524,  722 
Automotive  traffic.    See  Road  traffic 
Aviation : 
Air  rates,  international : 
Air    transport    association,     international    rate 

agreement,  511 
Rates,  routes,  and  capacity  problems  (Johnson), 

510 
U.S.  views,  247 
Air  transport,   relationship  between  industry  and 

government   (G.  Johnson),  512 
Aircraft,  U.S.  supplying  Laos,  Soviet  views,  500 
Airport    construction    agreement    with    Haiti    sus- 
pended by  U.S.,  144 
Coordinator  for  International  Aviation,  appointment 

(Ferguson),  186 
Cuban  air  service,  status  of  (Martin),  576 
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Aviation — Continued 
International  policy,  U.S. : 

Principles  of  (G.  Johnson),  508 
Secretary    Rusk    assigned    leadership    in    (Ken- 
nedy), 1G0 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc: 

Air  navigation  equipment,  agreement  with  Ger- 
many re  lease  of,  381 
Air  navigation  services,  joint  financing  of,  agree- 
ments : 

Faroe  Islands  and  Greenland,  amendment  of 
annex  III,  entry  into  force,  150 
Air    services     transit    agreement,     international 

(1945),  Jamaica,  761 
Air  transport  services  agreement  with :  Mexico, 

371,  418 ;  New  Zealand,  172 
Carriage  by  air,  convention  (1929)  for  unification 
of  certain  rules  re :  Belgium,  Cyprus,  877 ;  Den- 
mark, Iceland,  34;  Morocco,  877;  Norway,  34; 
Portugal,  877 ;  Sweden,  34 ;  Uganda,  877 
Civil   aviation,   international,   convention    (1944) 
on: 
Convention  on  offenses  and  other  acts  commit- 
ted on   board   aircraft:    China,    Congo    (B), 
Germany,   Guatemala,    Holy    See,    Indonesia, 
Italy,    Japan,    Liberia,   Panama,   Philippines, 
Sweden,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Upper  Volta,  Yugoslavia, 
688 
'  Protocol  amending  art.  50(a)  re  ICAO  Council 
membership,  Italy,  761 
Protocol  amending  arts,  on  sessions  of  ICAO 

Assembly :  Panama,  Tanganyika,  761 
Protocol    relating    to    amendment    to    increase 
number  of  parties  requesting  extraordinary 
Assembly   meeting:   Australia,    Finland,   Ire- 
land, Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  Norway,  Portugal, 
South  Africa,  Sweden,  Tanganyika,  Thailand, 
U.K.,  761;  U.S.,  877;   Upper  Volta,  761 
Ratified  by  the  President,  837 
Landing  and  housing  fee  exemptions  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary aircraft,  agreement  with  India,  524 
U.S.  aircrafts,  agreement  with   Saudi  Arabia  re 
loan  of,  273 

Bader,  Henri,  906 

Bahama   Islands,   treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  722 

Balance  of  payments : 

Export  expansion  program,  U.S. : 
AID  development  of  (Kennedy),  598 
Effect  of,  290 
Foreign  aid  cuts,  effect  of  (Coffin),  518 
IBRD,  role  of  (Ball),  620 
IMF,  I'.S.  withdrawals  to  finance  deficits  authorized, 

268,  466 
Proposed    amendment  to  facilitate  use  of  foreign 

currencies   (Kennedy),  204 
U.S.  statue  of  and  efforts  to  Improve:  Kennedy,  250, 

606,  698,613  ;  Bosk,  699, 600 
Wheat    sale    to   Soviet    Union  and    Eastern   Europe, 
effed  Of  (Kennedy),  660 
Ball.  George  \\'.,  816,  818,  610,  888,  086 


Baruch,  Bernard,  93,  356, 432 

Battle  Act,  purpose  of,  666 

Battle,  Lucius  D.,  411,  864 

A  Beacon  of  Hope:  The  Exehange-of -Persons  Program, 

published,  743 
Belgium : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  484,  485,  648,  689, 

761,  838,  877,  905,  984 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson,  630,  850 
Bell,  David  E.,  830, 1000 
Ben  Bella,  Ahmed,  884 
Berlin  : 

Berlin  wall,  question  of  (Kennedy),  125 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  885 
East  Berlin,  Soviet  restrictions  protested  by  U.S., 

138 
Freedom  of,  U.S.  support  (Kennedy),  125 
German-U.S.  discussions  (Adenauer,  Kennedy),  117 
Problems  and  developments  in :  Rusk,  812 ;  Schaetzel, 

735 
Reunification,  problem  of  (Kennedy),  127 
Soviet  interference  with  U.S.  convoys  to,  818 
U.S.  views :  McGhee,  819;  Rusk,  656 
Western  position  (Rusk),  813 
Bermuda  agreement,  U.S.  views  (G.  Johnson),  512 
Betancourt,  Romulo,  890 
Bingham,  Jonathan  B.,  28,  68,  561,  712 
Blagonravov,  Anatoly  A.,  405 
Blair  House,   history   and    significance    (Duke),   703 
Blumenthal,  W.  Michael,  72,  297 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  869 
Bolivia : 

President's  visit  to  U.S.,  787 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  229,  345,  647 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  838 
U.S.  officials  seized,  U.S.  assistance  offered  for  re- 
lease, 998 
Bonds,  U.N.,  terms  and  conditions  governing  issuance 

of   (General  Assembly  resolution),  185 
Books,   Advisory   Committee   on   International   Book 

Programs,  933 
Borton,  Hugh,  582 
Bourguiba,  Habib,  889 
Boyd,  Alan  S.,  247 
Brandt,  Willy,  885 
Brazil : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  884 

Santos,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  329 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  310,  345,  484,  524,  566,  606, 

761,  762,  838,  905 
U.S.  aid  (Rusk),  23 
Brezhnev,  Leonid,  159 
Brinkley,  David,  499 
Brown,  W.  Norman,  99 
Bryant,  Farris,  43,45 
Buddhists,  in  Viet-Nam,  U.S.  position  (Heavner),  395, 

398 
Buffman,  William  B.,  802 
Bulgaria : 

Anderson,   Minister   Eugenie,   television   and  radio 
broadcast  by,  141 
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Bulgaria— Continued 

"l'lastics-USA"  exhibit  opened,  142 
Trade  relations  with  is..  111 
Travel  restrictions  tor  citizens  in  U.S.,  8G0 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  140, 150,  34.1,  877 

Bull.  (Mil  (Lt.  Gen.),  521 

Bandy,  McGeorge,  t;_v> 

Burnia.  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  380,  877 

Burundi,  Kingdom  of: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  G47,  G89,  950 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  310,  568 
U.S.  Legation  raised  to  Embassy  status,  560 

Butler,  R.  A.,  730 

Byroade,  Henry  A.,  525 

Cadwalader,  John  L.,  205 

Calendar  of  international  conferences  and  meetings 
also  subject),  33,  102,  206,  302,  378,  439,  552, 
649,  710,  799,  870,  971 
Camargo,  Alberto  Lleras,  938 
Cambodia,  protocol  for  accession  to  GATT,  Austria 

722 
Cameroon : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34, 109, 150, 172,  450,  950 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  18 
Canada : 
Calgary,  U.S.  consulate  raised  to  consulate  general, 

485 
Chairman  of  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense, 

U.S.  Section  (Matthews),  appointment,  566 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  890 
Edmonton,  U.S.  consulate  closed  at,  329 
Interest   equalization   tax  proposed,   U.S.-Canadian 

joint  statement,  256 
North  Pacific  Fishery  Conference,  U.S.-Canada-Ja- 
pan,  519,  709 

Passamaquoddy-Saint  John  hydroelectric  projects  re- 
port, 248 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Canadian 
Committee,  8th  meeting,  delegation  to  and  text 
of  amended  agreement,  297,  548,  689 
Trade  relations  with  U.S.  (G.  Johnson),  543 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  273,  345,  485,  606,  648,  688, 

888,  761,877,950 
U.S.  relations  (Tyler),  93,  97 
Canal  Zone: 
Income  tax,  agreement  with  Panama  for  withholding 
from  compensation  paid  to  Panamanians  em- 
ployed within  Canal  Zone,  802 
U.S.-Panama  talks,  246 
Capital  Development  Fund,  UN,  U.S.  position  (Bing- 
ham), 561 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1963,  proclamation,  161 
3argo  Preference  Act,  666 
3arr,  James  K,  563 
Jarter,  Chester  C,  186 

3artographic  Conference  for  Africa,  U.N.,  1014 
Jartography,     in     Africa,     definition     and     purpose 
(Pearcy),  1014 

la  y  Maiz,  Fernando  Maria,  680 
Jastro,  Fidel,  741 


Cemeteries,  U.S.  military,  agreement  with  Belgium  cor- 
recting discrepancies  re,  838 
Central  African  Republic: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  172,  605,  877 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  310 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  500 
Cereals  and  Meats,  Committees  on  (GATT),  72 
Ceylon : 

Oil,  U.S.  views  re  proposed  legislation  on  internal 

distribution  of,  245 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  73,  110,  418,  566 
Ceylon  Petroleum  Corporation,  245 
Chad,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  230,  450,  877 
Chamizal  boundary  convention  between  U.S.  and  Mex- 
ico, texts  of  convention  and  memorandum,  199,  201, 
450,  480 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.     See  United  Nations 

Charter 
Chayes,  Abram,  162 
Cheston,  Warren  B.,  150 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  884 
Chiari,  Robert  F.,  246,  888 
Chile,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  345,  689,  721,  984, 

1021 
China,  Communist: 
Asia,  aggression  in :  Galbraith,  55,  56 ;  Hilsman,  43 ; 

Johnson,  79 ;  Rusk,  23 
Disarmament     conference,     worldwide,     proposed 

(Rusk),  359 
Nationalism,  growth  of  (Rostow),  928 
Objectives  and  behavior  (Stevenson),  756,  758 
Soviet  relations : 
Aid,  Soviet  withdrawal  (Hilsman),  357 
Sino-Soviet  dispute,  See  Sino-Soviet  dispute 
Standards  of  living  (Rostow),  427 
Status  of  social  and  economic  development   (Hils- 
man), 387 
United  Nations : 
Attitude  toward  (Stevenson),  757 
Representation,  question  of  (Stevenson),  755 
China,  Republic  of: 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  884 
Cotton  textiles,  arrangement  with  U.S.  re  trade,  789 
Economic    progress,    comparison    with    Communist 

China  (Hilsman),  390 
Need  for  supporting  assistance  to  (Rusk),  1003 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  question  of  nonparticipa- 

tion  (Rusk),  360 
U.S.  policy  toward  and  relations  with :  Hilsman,  44 ; 

Stevenson,  757 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  73,  418,  688,  761,  802 
Visit  of  Minister   (without  portfolio)    to  U.S.,  an- 
nouncement of,  403 
Yang  Lo  Encyclopedia  presented  to  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 740 
Ching-kuo,  Chiang,  403 
Christensen,  William  H.,  485 
Churchill,  Winston  S.,  886 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  161 

Civil  emergency  planning  committee,  agreement  with 
Canada  for  establishment  of,  950 
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Civilian  persons  in  time  of  war,  Geneva  conventions 
(1949)  relative  to  treatment  of:  Cameroon,  950; 
Malagasy  Republic,  648;  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal, 
273 ;  Somali  Republic,  648 ;  Tanganyika,  273 ;  Trin- 
idad and  Tobago,  950 
Claims : 

Austria,  filing  deadline  for  persecutees,  550 
Bulgaria,  agreement  for  compensation  of  U.S.  claims 

against,  140, 150 
Ceylon,  problem  of  compensation  for  American  oil 

companies  taken  over  by,  245 
Netherlands-German  agreement  for  compensation  to 

Nazi  victims,  142,  437 
Pacific  Islands  trust  territory,  problems  of  land  dis- 
putes in  (Goding),  218 
Philippine  War  Damage  Act,  Fulbright-Hays  amend- 
ment providing  settlement  of,  301 
Clay,  Lucius  D.,  476 
Cleveland,  Harlan : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
American  democracy,  845 
NATO  Council  meeting  re  U.N.  agenda,  513 
Peace  and  human  rights,  38,  676 
"Toasted  breadcrumbs  of  the  future,"  12 
Uses  of  diversity,  461,  964 
United  Nations,  18th  General  Assembly,  problems 

and  progress,  553 
Visits  :  Europe,  92 ;  France,  513 
Coffln,  Frank  M.,  514 
Coffee: 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962 : 

Current   actions :   Argentina,  73,  801 ;   Australia, 
950;  Bolivia,  647;  Brazil,  905;  Cameroon,  109; 
Chile,   721;  Colombia,  109;  Congo,  524;   Costa 
Rica,  524,  905 ;  Denmark,  73 ;  El  Salvador,  109 ; 
Ethiopia,  721;  Germany,  524,  689;  Guatemala, 
150;   Haiti,   524;   Honduras,   647;    India,   605; 
Japan,  73;  Mexico,  647;  Netherlands,  73;  Nica- 
ragua, 229 ;  Nigeria,  172 ;  Norway,  905 ;  Panama, 
150 ;  Soviet  Union,  524 ;  Spain,  524,  905 ;  Sweden, 
172 ;  Switzerland,  524 ;  Togo,  721 ;  U.S.,  172 
U.S.  support  and  proposed  ratification,  109,  271 
Cold  war : 
Communist  position  (Rostow),  540 
Dangers  of  (Kennedy),  531 
Education  for  combating  (Hilsman),  49 
U.N.'s  role  in  (Sisco),  773 
U.S.  attitude  toward  (Kennedy),  4,  695 
Cold  War  Education,  Conference  on,  43 
Collective  security   (see  also  Mutual  defense)  : 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia.    See  ANZUS 

and  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Bhxrope.     Bee  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Western  Hemisphere.    See  Organization  of  American 
Slates 
Collier,  Gershon  Beresford  Onesimus,  904 
Colombia : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  249 

•  lolcnces  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  885 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  109,  229,  345,  380,  418, 
7'il,  1022 


Colonialism,  decline  of:  Fredericks,  783;   Stevenson, 

304 
Commerce,  Department  of : 
Aviation  policy,  role  in  (Kennedy),  161 
Export    expansion    program:    Kennedy,    252,    660; 
Rusk,  600 
Commission  on  National  Goals,  866 
Committee  of  Liberation  (Williams),  435 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  Legal 

Subcommittee,  U.N.,  104 
Committee   to    Strengthen  the   Security   of  the  Free 

World,  477 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  660,  662 
Commodity  trade  problems   (see  also  individual  com- 
modity), proposals  and  efforts  to  solve  (Frank), 
176 
Common  markets.     See  names  of  market 
Commonwealth  Pacific  Cable,  969 
Communications  (see  also  Radio  and  Telecommunica- 
tion) : 
Australia,  agreement  re  naval  communication  sta- 
tion, 150 
Protocol  in  (Duke),  703 
Satellites : 
Australia,     agreement    providing    space    vehicle 

tracking  and  communication  facilities,  802 
Experimental,  cooperation  in  international  testing 
of,  agreements  with :  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, 647 
International  program,  U.S.  support   (Kennedy), 

904 
Outer  space,  problems  re:  Kennedy  (cited),  1010; 

Gardner,  368 
Purpose  and  achievements   (Stevenson),  1010 
Space  radio  communication  conference,  decision 

by,  835 
Spain,  communication  facilities  and  tracking  sta- 
tions on  Grand  Canary  Island,  172 
U.S.  views  (Gardner),  506 
Soviet-U.S.    agreement   re   establishment   of  direct 
communications  link : 
Negotiations  (Tyler),  95 
Purpose  of:  Foster,  828;  Rusk,  195,  491 
Texts  of  agreement,  50,  406 
Space,  Project  West  Ford,  104, 105 
Transmission  from  U.S.  to  Australia  via  Common- 
wealth Cable,  969 
Communism  (see  also  China,  Communist;  Cuba;  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute ;  and  Soviet  Union)  : 
Africa,  techniques  and  failure  to  undermine  free- 
dom in :  Fredericks,  785 ;  Williams,  931 
Aggression  and  subversive  activities: 
Europe  (Rostow),  922 
Far  East  (Johnson),  79 
Germany  (Rostow),  539,  540 
Latin  America :  Kennedy,  903 ;  Martin,  577 
Viet-Nam :  Heavner,  394 ;  Manning,  459 
Agricultural  production  under  (Rusk),  992 
Dangers  and  problems  of:  Hilsman,  43;  Johnson, 
544 ;  Rostow,  923 ;  Rusk,  197 
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Communism — Continued 
Disputes   among   Communist   nations    (Cleveland), 

966 
Free-world   struggle   and   measures   against:   Ken- 
nedy, 171;  McNamara,  919;  Rostow,  922,  926; 
Rusk,  486 
GXP,  rate  of  growth    in  Communist  bloc  (Rostow), 

430 
Laos,  Communist  violation  of  Geneva  agreement  re 

independence  of  (Hilsman),  45 
Trade  union  movement,   effect  on    (Kennedy),  123 
World  objectives :  Bundy,  629 ;  Harriman,  279 ;  Man- 
ning.  4:.T;  Rusk,  492,  493,  728;  Williams,  434 
Condolences  on  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy   881- 

891 
Conferences  and  organizations,  international.    See  In- 
ternational   organizations    and    conferences    and 
subject 
Congo,  Republic  of  (Brazzaville)  : 
Communist  objectives  in  < Williams),  931 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  172,  450,  688 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  18 
Congo,  Republic  of  the  (Leopoldville)  : 
Communist  penetration  in  labor  groups  (Williams), 

931 
Independence    of,    problems    in    achieving     (Fred- 
ericks), 783 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  524,  605,  689,  950 
U.X.  operations  in,  financing  of:  Chayes,  162;  Plimp- 

^ton,    179;    Stevenson,    769;    General    Assembly 
resolution,  184,  185 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  18 
Congress : 
Committee  hearings  on : 
Communist  nations,  restriction  of  credit  proposed 

to,  935 
Foreign  aid  funds,   restoration  urged:  Kennedy, 

477;  Rusk,  19 
State    Department    1964    appropriation    request, 
(Rusk),  260 
Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists,  57,  101, 

144,  205,  264,  437,  551,  752,  792,  985,  1004 
Foreign    aid,    dangers    in   proposed    reductions   in 

(Rusk),  812,  816 
International   organizations,   congressional  support 

for  cooperation  in,  196 
Legislation : 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949    (7  U.S.C.  1427),  664 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961   (7  U.S.C.  1282),  664 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

Act,  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1707),  664 
Battle  Act,  666 
Cargo  Preference  Act,  666 
Export  Control  Act,  667 

Fulbright-Hays    amendment    to    Philippine    War 
Damage     Act   (Department  statement  and  re- 
marks by  Hilsman),  301 
Johnson  Act  (18  U.S.C.  955),  661 


Congress — Continued 
Legislation — Continued 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 

(22  U.S.C.  1611),  666 
Philippine  War  Damage  Act,  amendment  provid- 
ing settlement  of  claims,  301 
Legislation  proposed : 
Balance-of -payments  situation,  amendment  to  ease 

(Kennedy),  204 
Immigration  quotas,  298 

Interest  equalization  tax   (Kennedy),  255,  256 
Tax   reduction   and  revision  program,    effect  on 

balance  of  payments  (Kennedy),  251 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress.    See 
Kennedy,  John  F. :  Messages 
Peace  Corps,  recommendation  for  expansion   (Ken- 
nedy), 170 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of: 
Coffee,  agreement  (1962),  international,  109 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  limited,  631 
Senate  approval  requested  for  : 

Chamizal   boundary   convention   between   Mexico 

and  U.S.,  480 
Conventions    on    forced    labor,    slavery,    political 

rights  of  women  (Gardner),  321 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  314,  316,  496 
Congressional  Record,  quoted  re  foreign  aid  (Coffin), 

514 
Conservation  of  natural  resources,  need  for  (Kennedy), 

779 
Consular  relations : 
U.S.  agreements  with : 
Japan,  762 
Korea,  762,  878,  905 
Vienna  convention  (1963)  on:  Ghana,  837 
Contiguous  zone  and  territorial  sea  convention  (1958) 

on :  Australia,  229 
Continental  shelf,  convention  (1958)  on  the:  Australia, 

229 ;  Denmark,  150 
Contingency  fund,  importance  of  (Rusk),  1004 
Cook  Islands : 
Road  vehicles,  convention  (1954)  on  temporary  im- 
portation, 109 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facil- 
ities for,  109 
Copyright    convention    (1952),    universal:    Bahamas, 

172;  Peru,  524;  Virgin  Islands,  172 
Correa  Escobar,  Jose  Antonio,  777 
COSPAR.     See  Space  Research,  International  Commit- 
tee on 
Costa  Rica: 
Defense  of  Western  Hemisphere,  proposed  OAS  for- 
eign ministers  meeting  for  consideration  of,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  380,  524,  721,  761, 
905 
Cottam,  Howard  Rex,  310 

Cotton,  U.S.  program  for  direct  sales  abroad  (Kenne- 
dy), 252 
Cotton  textiles,  long-term  arrangement  re  trade  in: 
China,  802;  Hong  Kong,  933;  Jamaica,  645,  689; 
Japan,  440,  450 
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Court  of  Justice,  EEC  (Lowenfeld),  374 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  975 
Cronkite,  Walter,  498 
Cuba: 
Assets  blocked  by  U.S.  to  counter  Communist  sub- 
version, 160,  576 
Economic  problems  in  (Martin),  576 
Hurricane  Flora  disaster,  U.S.  aid  rejected,  741 
Kidnaping  incident   by  Castro's  troops  in  British 

waters  (Rusk),  362 
•Situation  in  (Rusk),  817 
Soviet  military  forces  in  (Rusk),  360,  361 
Trade,  free-world  boycott  (Martin),  575 
Travel  to,  validated  passports  required  for,  92 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  484,  566,  689,  761,  837 
U.S.    policy   toward :  Kennedy,    903 ;    Martin,    574 ; 

Rusk,  494 
Venezuela,  discovery  of  Cuban  arms  cache  in,  913 
Cuban  crisis,  U.S.  actions  in,  success  and  interpreta- 
tions of :  Galbraith,  54 ;  Kennedy,  694 
Cultural  relations  and  programs  (see  also  Educational 
exchange  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts,  members  and  ad 

hoc  drama  panel  appointed,  438 
Consultants  appointed,  673 
Japan-U.S.  conference  on  cultural  and  educational 

interchange,  2d  meeting,  582,  659 
Presentation  program,  music  advisers  appointed,  57 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Cultural  agreement  with  :  Iraq,  450 
Educational,    scientific,    and    cultural    materials, 
agreement  and  protocol  on  importation  of:  Cy- 
prus, 109 ;  Ivory  Coast,  524 
Customs  :   (see  also  Tariff  policy)  : 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  con- 
vention   (1952)    to  facilitate  importation:  Cy- 
prus, 109 
Road  vehicles,  convention  (1954)  on  temporary  im- 
portation: Cook  Islands,  109;  Costa  Rica,  761; 
Cyprus,  109 
Touring,  convention   (1954)  concerning  customs  fa- 
cilities for :  Cook  Islands,  109 ;  Costa  Rica,  721 ; 
Cyprus,  109 
Cyclone,  U.S.  aid  to  Pakistan,  17 
Cyprus,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  74,  109,  110,  150, 

273,  345,  689,  877 
Cyrankiewicz,  Jozef,  888 
Czechoslovakia : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  844 
Struggle  for  political  independence  (Plimpton),  981 
Travel  restrictions  for  citizens  in  U.S.,  860 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  74,  345,  721,  761,  762 

DAC.     See  Development  Assistance  Committee 
Dahomey,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  450,  565,  566, 

605 
Davis,  W.  True,  Jr.,  648 
Decade  of  Development : 

Objective  and  problems  of:  Bingham,  28;  Stevenson, 

270 
Political  rights,  relationship  to  (Tillett),  145,  148 
rapport  (Rusk), 571 


Declaration  of  Cundinamarca,  941 
Defense  (see  also  Collective  security  and  Mutual  de- 
fense) : 
Armed   forces  overseas,   importance   of    (Rostow), 

925 
Expenditures,  question  of:  Foster,  8;  Kennedy,  253 
Free  world,  U.S.  strategy  (Rusk),  992 
Greece,   agreement   re  safeguarding   of   secrecy  of 
invention   relating   to   defense   and   for   which 
patent  applications  have  been  filed,  381 
India,  U.S.-U.K.-India  agreement  to  strengthen  air 

defense  of,  245 
Internal  defense  and  security : 
Arms  control,  importance  of  (Foster),  824 
Efforts  toward :  Bundy,  626 ;  Rusk,  490 
Problems  of  (McNamara),  914 
NATO: 

Efforts  toward  unity  for  (Rusk),  192 
Soviet  threats,  role  against   (McGhee),  955 
SEATO,  1963-64  military  exercises  by  forces  of,  863 
Spain,  agreement  with  U.S.  renewed,  texts  of  docu- 
ments, 686 
Strategy  and  complexity  of  deterrence :  Foster,  825, 
826 ;  McNamara,  920 
De  Gaulle,  Charles,  296,  885 
Democracy : 
Addresses   and   statements :    Anderson,   87 ;   Battle, 
868 ;  Cleveland,  461,  845 ;  Galbraith,  52,  Martin, 
699 ;  Rusk,  843, 1000 
Problems  of : 
Africa  (Fredericks),  288 
Asia  (Hilsman),  392 
Latin  America  (Kennedy),  902 
U.S.  role  (Kennedy,  cited),  1000, 1004 
Demography.    See  Population 
Denmark : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  73,  150,  273,  345,  485, 

647,  761 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson,  479,  589 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

Cotton  sales  abroad,  program  for    (Kennedy),  252 
Food  and  Agriculture  Exposition-Symposium  opened 

at  Amsterdam,  594 
The  World  Food  Budget,  published,  63 
Department  of  Commerce : 

Aviation  policy,  role  in  (Kennedy),  161 
Export    expansion    program ;    Kennedy,    252,    660 ; 
Rusk,  600 
Department  of  Defense,  role  in  international  aviation 

policy  (Kennedy),  161 
Department  of  State.    See  State  Department 
Department  of  the  Treasury : 

Cuban  assets,  controls  blocked  on,  160 
Interest  equalization  tax  proposal,  256 
Desalination  of  water,  IAEA  conference  on,  563 
Development  Assistance  Committee  (DAC)  : 
Activities  and  responsibility  of  (Rusk),  27,  196 
Less  developed  countries,  aid  to :  Ball,  621 ;  Rusk, 
196 
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Development   Association,    International.     See   Inter- 
national Development  Association 
Development     Bank,     Inter-American.     See     Inter- 
American  Development  Bank 
Development   Decade,   U.N.,   progress   in    (Bingham), 

718 
Development  loans: 

Appropriation   FY  1964,   question   of:    Coffin,   518; 

Rusk,  1002 
Terms  of  credit  liberalized  (Ball),  622 
Dey  Ould  Sidi  Baba,  622 
Dictatorships,  U.S.  views  on  (Rusk),  657 
Diem,  Ngo  Dinh,  4(5 
Dillon,  Douglas,  613,  8S3 
Diplomacy : 
Protocol  in  (Duke),  703 
I'.X.'s  role  (Sisco),  77". 

Views  on  modern  diplomacy   (Sevilla-Sacasa),  997 
Diplomatic  relations  and  recognition: 
Race  discrimination  problem,  effect  of  (Duke),  702 
Recognition : 

Dominican  Republic,  997 
Ecuador,  282 
Honduras,  997 
Viet-Nam,  818 
Vienna  convention  (1961)  and  protocol: 
Current  actions:  Argentina,  837,  838;  Cuba,  837; 
Czechoslovakia,  34;  Guatemala,  837;  Iraq,  905; 
Jamaica,  110 ;  Malagasy  Republic,  450 ;  Switzer- 
land, 905 
U.S.   views  on  Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic 
relations  (Rusk),  156 
Diplomatic   representatives   abroad.    See   Foreign 

Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 
Nonwhite,  treatment  of  (Rusk),  155 
Presentation  of  credentials:  Afghanistan,  410;  Al- 
geria, 297 ;  Colombia,  249 ;  Czechoslovakia,  844 ; 
Ecuador,  777;  Guatemala,  160;  Korea,  11;  Ku- 
wait, 736;  Norway,  777;  Pakistan,  377;  Sierra 
Leone,   904;    Uruguay,   844;    Yemen  Arab   Re- 
public, 249 
Soviet  attache^  departure  from  U.S.  requested,  137 
"White  House  reception  of  (remarks  by  Johnson  and 
Sevilla-Sacasa),  996 
Disarmament  (see  also  Armaments,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Nuclear  weapons  and  Outer 
space) : 
AMVETS  continued  support  for   (Williams),  433 
Communist  China  position  (Stevenson),  756 
Economics  of  (Foster),  7 
Effect  on  social  progress  (Bingham),  712 
Outer  space,  U.N.  efforts  to  prevent  weapons  from 

orbiting  in,  753 
Problems,    scope    and    progress:    Cleveland,    554; 

Stelle,  793 ;  Tyler,  94 
Soviet-U.S.    proposal    and    status   of   negotiations: 

Stevenson,  770 ;  Tyler,  95 
U.S.  views:  Gardner,  502;  Kennedy,  5;  Rusk,  571; 
Stelle,  794 


Discrimination.     See  Racial  discrimination 
Diversity,  politics  and  citadel  of  (Cleveland),  462,  964 
Dominican  Republic: 
Economic    and    military    aid    terminated    by    U.S. 

(Rusk),  624 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  381,  565,  761,  802 
U.S.  recognition  of  new  government,  997 
Double  taxation,  agreements  and  conventions  for  avoid- 
ance on  income :  Netherlands,  905 ;  Sweden,  760,  802 
Douglas-Home,  Alec,  133,  736,  886 
Drugs,  narcotic : 

Manufacture  and  distribution  of: 
Convention  (1931)  limiting  and  regulating,  Algeria, 
984 
Opium,  regulating  production  trade  and  use  of: 
Convention  (1912),  Cyprus,  74 
Protocol   (1953):  Madagascar,  721;  Turkey,  310, 
418 
Dryden,  Hugh  L.,  405 
Duda,  Karel,  844 
Duke,  Angier  Biddle,  700 
Dumont,  Donald  A.,  310,  566 

Earthquake,  Skopje  disaster,  proposed  U.N.  aid,  760 
East-West  Cultural  Center,  establishment  in  Hawaii, 

264,  684 
ECA.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
ECAFE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 

Far  East 
Echo  II,  404 

ECLA.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
Economic  Affairs  and  Trade,  Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Com- 
mittee on : 
Agreement  amending  1953  agreement,  689 
8th  meeting,  297,  548 
Economic  and   Social  Council,   Inter-American.     See 

Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 

Documents,  lists  of,  108,  229,  479,  524,  984 
Intensification  of  demographic  studies,  research  and 

training  (resolution),  31 
Report  on  36th  session  (Bingham),  712 
Women  employment  opportunities  (Tillett),  147 
Economic  and  social  development  (see  also  Economic 
and  technical  aid,  Foreign  aid  programs,  and  Less 
developed  countries)  : 
Africa.     See  under  Africa 
Agriculture,  role  of  (Freeman),  66 
Asia  (Hilsman),390 

Human  freedom,  importance  of  (Rostow),  429 
Latin  America.     See  Alliance  for  Progress 
Pacific  Islands  trust  territory   (Goding),  211,  224, 

226 
Problems  of  economic  development:  Bingham,  712; 

Rostow,  422 
Progress  achieved  (Coffin),  516 
U.S.  views :  Frank,  173 ;  Stevenson,  265 
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Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see 
also  Agency  for  International  Development,  Agri- 
cultural surpluses,  Alliance  for  Progress,  Economic 
and   social   development,   Foreign   aid   programs, 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  International 
Bank,  International  Development  Association,  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  United  Nations:  Technical  assistance 
programs)  : 
Africa,  importance  of  mapping  technique  develop- 
ments in  (Pearcy),  1016 
Aid  to :  Africa,  785 ;  India,  Pakistan,  22 ;  Brazil,  23 ; 
Indonesia,  United  Arab  Republic,  24;  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  25 
Appropriation  request  for  FY  1964:  Johnson,  999; 

Rusk,  1002 
Jamaica,  U.S.  agreement  with,  838 
U.S.  position :  Gardner,  507 ;  Rusk,  21 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N.,  achievements 

(Pearcy),  1015 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.N., 

success  of  demographic  advisory  service,  30 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  U.N. : 
Achievements  of  (Frank),  174 

Demographic  advisers  recommended  (Bingham),  30 

Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  Organization 

for.     See  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 

and  Development 

Economic   Development   Loan    Fund,    Pacific   Islands 

trust  territory,  loan  to  (Goding),  211 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.  (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Domestic  economy : 

Defense  spending  and  disarmament,  effects  (Fos- 
ter), 7 
Foreign  aid,  effect  of  (Bell),  830 
Less    developed    countries,    effect    of    exports    to 

(Rusk),  600 
Trade  expansion  program,  importance  of:  Ken- 
nedy, 596;  Rusk,  599 
Foreign  economic  policy : 

Balance-of-payments  problem.    See  Balance  of  pay- 
ments 
Eastern  Europe  (Anderson),  89 
EEC.     See  European  Economic  Commission 
Northern  Europe  (Johnson),  583 
Tariff  policy.    See  Tariff  policy,  U.S. 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.     See  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act 
ECOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
"Ecretement,"  concept  of  (Gossett),  292 
Ecuador : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  777 
Military  junta  government: 
Administration  of  (Martin),  700 
recognition  of,  282 
TreiiiicH,  agreements,  etc,  605,  606,  762 
Education  («ee  also  Cultural  relations  and  programs, 
Educational  exchange,  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Africa.    See  Africa 


Education — Continued 
Agriculture,    science    and    technical    advancement: 

Kennedy,  58 ;  Freeman,  60 
Development,  need  for:  Battle,  411,  867;  Kennedy, 

412 
Grants  for  Indian  studies,  99 
NATO  Research  Fellowships,  1964-65,  announcement, 

998 
Pacific  Islands  trust  territory,  problems  in  (Goding), 

215,  226 
South-West  Africa,  need  for  secondary  school  train- 
ing in  (Yates),  948 
Women,  opportunities  for  and  role  of:  Louchheim, 
705 ;  Tillett,  146 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  consult- 
ants for,  673 
Educational  exchange  program,  international  (see  also 
Cultural  relations,   Education,   and  Exchange  of 
persons)  : 
Advisory  Commission  survey  at  Hawaii's  East- West 

center,  proposed,  684 
African  students  in  Soviet  Union  and  U.S.    (Wil- 
liams), 930 
Agreements  with :  Afghanistan,  410,  450 ;  Argentina, 
410,  450 ;  Austria,  100,  150 ;  Brazil,  310 ;  Ceylon, 
110;   India,  150;   Iran,  741,  838;   Japan,  485; 
Korea,  110;  Paraguay,  485;   Philippines,  301; 
Sweden,  101,  230 ;  Tunisia,  950 
Appropriation  request  (Rusk),  263 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  report  of,  869 
Expansion,  recommendation  to  Congress  for,  169 
Philippines,    fund    established    by    Fulbright-Hays 
amendment  to  Philippine  War  Damage  Act,  301 
Review  of :  Battle,  864 ;  Rusk,  742 
U.S.- Japan  2d  conference  on  cultural  and  educational 
interchange,  582,  659 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment   (1950)    and    protocol    on    importation   of: 
Cyprus,  109 ;  Ivory  Coast,  524 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N., 
U.S.  support  for  preservation  of  temples  proposed 
by,  18 
EEC.     See  European  Economic  Community 
Egypt  (see  also  United  Arab  Republic),  811 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee : 
Accidental  war,  U.S.  measures  proposed  to  reduce 

risk  of  (Foster),  828 
Direct    communications    link    between    Washington 

and  Moscow,  agreement  signed  at,  50 
Disarmament : 

Resolution   adopted   by   U.N.,    U.S.    support  for: 

Stelle,  794;  Stevenson,  753 
U.S.  proposal  (Foster),  826 
Nuclear  arms  race,  efforts  to  halt  (Cleveland),  966 
Soviet  proposals  for  discussion  at,  86 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  1019  (cited) 
El  Salvador,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  418,  762 
Electric  power,  Passamaquoddy-Saint  John  hydroelec- 
tric projects  report,  248 
Elizabeth  R,  886 
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Emergency  Force,  U.X. : 

OongO,  operation  in  (Chayes),  1G3 
Financing,  problems  of,  179,  183,  185 
Middle  Bast,  osee  and  need  in:  Chayes,  163;  Cleve- 
land. 40 
Engen,  Hans  Kristian,  777 
Erliard,  Ludwic.  888 
Establishment,  friendship,  and  navigation  treaty  with 

Belgium,  485,  648 
■MensBoro,  Victor  Paz.  778 
Ethiopia  : 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  885 
Emperor's  visit  to  U.S.,  674 
Status  of  women  in  ( Louchheini ) ,  705 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  345,  721 
EURATOM.    See  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Europe  (see  also  Atlantic  partnership,  European  head- 
ing.?,   individual    countries,    and    North    Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization)  : 
Communist  subversive  activities  in  (Rostow),  922 
Eastern  Europe : 
Agricultural  production,  problem  of  (Rostow),  924 
Developments  in  (Anderson),  87 
Economic  situation  in  (McGhee),  822 
Nationalism,  growth  of  (Rostow),  928 
Trade  expansion,  U.S.  policy  re  (Rusk),  364 
U.S.  views  (Rusk),  656 

Western  ideals  followed  by  youth  of  (Rostow),  929 
Wheat  sale  from  U.S.  (Kennedy),  660 
"Grand  design"  for  (Gossett),  296 
Marshall  Plan,  success  of  (Cleveland),  847 
Missiles,  request  for  MRBM  (Rusk),  194 
Soviet  views  re  (Harriman),  242,  243 
Unification  of : 

Atlantic  partnership,   relationship  to    (McGhee), 

958 
Germany's  role  (Rusk),  730 
Integration  movement  (Schaetzel),  731 
Problems  of  ( Schaetzel) ,  733 

U.S.  support :  Bundy,  628 ;  Kennedy,  120,  122 ;  Mc- 
Ghee, 956,  958;  Rusk,  192,  728;  Schaetzel,  735 
U.S.  views  and  policy:  McGhee,  956;  Rostow,  537- 

538 
Visits  to : 

Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland,  92 
President  Kennedy,  114 
Vice  President  Johnson,  479,  583 
Western  Europe : 

Economic    growth:  McGhee,    822;    Rostow,    924; 

Rusk,  600 
Exports  increased  by  U.S.  (Kennedy),  597 
Food  and  Agriculture  Symposium,  U.S.,  opened  at 

Amsterdam,  594 
Role  of  increased  responsibility  (Rostow),  927 
Security  through  U.S.  nuclear  strength  (Manning), 

458 
Unity,  U.S.  role  in  (Kennedy),  135 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community,  amendment  to 
additional  agreement  with  U.S.  re  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  450,  762 


European  Economic  Community : 

Agricultural  policy:  Gossett,  294;  G.  Johnson,  547 
Geneva  tariff  negotiations  1960-61   (McGhee),  957 
Organizational  structure  of  (Lowenfeld),  372 
Poultry  dispute: 

EEC  Council  action  (Herter),  605 

GATT  advisory  opinion  requested  on  U.S.-EEO 
problem  on,  751 
Negotiations  re,  U.S.  delegation,  72 
U.S.  position  (Herter),  603 
Purpose  and  status  of  (Kennedy) ,  134 
Tariff  negotiations,  U.S.  position  re:  Herter,  602;  G. 

Johnson,  545 
Trade  expansion,  effect  on  (Schaetzel),  733 
U.K.  nonmembership  in,  question  of:  Gossett,  291; 

Manning,  458 
U.S.  views  (McGhee),  956 

Unity,  U.S. -German  efforts  for   (Adenauer,  Kenne- 
dy), 117 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  295,  733 
European  Parliamentary  Assembly,  EEC  (Lowenfeld), 

373 
Exchange  of  persons  program  (see  also  Educational  ex- 
change) : 
Expansion  between  Soviet  bloc  and  U.S.,  proposed 

(Rusk),  493 
Women,  increase  of  (Louchheim) ,  98 
Executive  orders: 
Allowances  to  certain  Government  personnel  on  for- 
eign duty,  amendment  of  order  10853  (11123), 
802 
Trade  agreements  program,  administration  of  amend- 
ed, 167 
Exhibit  "Plastics-USA"  opened  in  Bulgaria,  142 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  U.N.  (see 
also  Special  Fund)  : 
Financing,  problems  of  (Bingham),  70,  717 
U.S.  support  (Stevenson),  271 
Export  Control  Act,  667 
Export-Import  Bank : 
Communist    nations,     credit    restriction    proposed 

(Ball),  935 
Haiti,  default  on  loan  payment  by,  144 
Role  of  (Kennedy),  252 
Spain,  loans  to,  686,  688 
Exports  (see  also  Imports  and  Trade)  : 
Coffee.    See  Coffee 

EEC-U.S.  poultry  dispute,  status  of  (Herter),  603 
Less  developed  countries,  GATT  discussions   (Her- 
ter), 602 
U.S.: 
Agricultural  products  to  Europe,  factors  affecting 

(G.  Johnson),  547 
Expansion  and  promotion  program  for : 
Chiefs  of  mission  role  in  (Rusk) ,  290 
National  conference  on,  announcement,  378 
Progress  and  importance  of :  Kennedy,  251,  252 ; 

Bell,  831 
U.S.  Agricultural  and  Food  Exposition-Sympo- 
sium at  Amsterdam,  594 
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Exports — Continued 
U.S. — Continued 

Foreign  aid,  effect  of  (Rusk),  600 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  proposed  wheat 
sale  to :  Ball,  935 ;  Kennedy,  660,  661 ;  Rusk,  810, 
815 
External  debts,  Germany,  agreement  (1953)  on:  Chile, 

1021 
Extradition : 
Agreements,  conventions,  and  protocols  :  Brazil,  762 ; 

Israel,  Sweden,  762, 1022 
Venezuela-U.S.  agreement  to  extradite  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez  and  texts  of  notes,  364,  365 

"Family  of  Man"  citation  conferred  (Kennedy),  806 

FAO.     See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Far  East.     See  Asia  and  individual  countries 

Faroe  Islands,  agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain 

air  navigation  services  in,  150 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  161 
Federal  employment,  views  on  (Galbraith),  52 
Fedorenko,  Nikolai,  104 
Ferguson,  Allen  R.,  186 
Fernando  Poo,  visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams 

18 
Finland : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  761 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson  to,  479,  585 
Fish  and  fisheries : 
Appropriation  request  for  U.S.  share  in  international 

commissions  (Rusk),  264 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  the 
high  seas,  convention  (1958)  on:  Australia,  229; 
Venezuela,  380 
North  Pacific  fisheries : 

Fur  seals,  protocol  amending  interim  convention 

(1957)    on  conservation  of:  Canada,  688,  689, 

877;  Japan,  Soviet  Union,  U.S.,  688,  689 

International  convention  for  the  high  seas  fisheries 

of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  2d  meeting,  519,  709 

Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries : 

Convention  (1949),  international: 

Commission  meetings,  location  of  place  for,  Po- 
land, 273 
Declaration  of  understanding,  Poland,  172 
Protocol  to  re  harp  and  hood  seals:  Canada, 
Denmark,   Iceland,  Italy,  273;  Norway,  273, 
984 ;  Poland,  Spain,  Soviet  Union,  U.K.,  U.S.! 
273;  France,  Portugal,  310 
Food  and  Agriculture  Exposition  Symposium,  U.S.,  for 

Western  Europe,  594 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N.  : 
Background  and  growth  of  (Cleveland),  12,  15,  40 
Hunger,  role  in  battle  against  (Kennedy),  58 
Studies  by: 

Development  Through  Food,  62 
Third  World  Food  Survey,  62 
Food  and  Agriculture  Technical  Information  Service 
(OBCJD), ap] /ointment  of  director,  418 


Food  for  peace  program  : 

Haiti,  AID  program  continued  in,  297 

Purpose  and  need  for :  Bingham,  720 ;  Freeman,  60 ; 

Kennedy,  59 ;  Rusk,  991 
Report  to  Congress  re  FY  1963  accomplishments  of, 
403 
Force,  threat  or  use  of  (Plimpton),  973,  975,  980 
Ford  Foundation: 

American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies,  grant  to,  99 
Howard  University,  grant  to:  Battle,  868;  Rusk,  684 
Foreign  affairs,  protocol  and  conduct  (Duke),  700 
Foreign  affairs  scholars  program  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity :  Battle,  808 ;  Rusk,  684 
Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S.  (see  also  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
and  Peace  Corps)  : 
Africa  (Williams),  436 

Aid  restriction  proposed  to  Egypt,  Indonesia,  and  Yu- 
goslavia (Rusk),  811 
Appropriation  requests  for  FY  1964  and  dangers  of 
cuts:  L.  Johnson,  909;  Kennedy,  399,  477,  809; 
McNamara,  400;  Rusk,  19,  400,  495,  599,  812, 
816,  999 
Communism,  role  against  (Rusk) ,  495 
Congressional  action,  review  of  (Coffin),  517 
Deputy    Inspector    General   for    foreign    assistance 

(Haugerud)  appointment,  230 
Domestic  economy,  effect  on  :  Bell,  830 ;  Kennedy,  808 
Expenditures  for  (Kennedy),  254 
Export  expansion,  AID  role  (Kennedy),  598 
Labor,  role  of  (Cleveland),  846 

Latin  America,  importance  of  aid  to   (Clay),  476 
Less  developed  nations,  aid  to :  Rostow,  926 ;  Rusk, 

599 
Objectives   and   review   of  accomplishments:    Bell, 
831 ;  Cleveland,  848 ;  Coffin,  514 ;  Galbraith,  56 ; 
L.  Johnson,  80 ;  Rusk,  571 ;  Stevenson,  771 
Role  in  foreign  policy  (Rusk),  356 
Women's  contributions  in  (Louchheim),  708 
Foreign  buildings  program,  appropriation  request  for 

FY  1964  (Rusk),  263 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  138 
Foreign  correspondents.     See  Press 
Foreign   Credit  Insurance  Association,  export  credit 

facilities  by  (Kennedy),  252 
Foreign  investment  (see  also  Investment)  in  U.S.  se- 
curities abroad,  importance  and  task  force  study 
of  (Kennedy),  257,  752 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.: 
Briefing  conferences: 

Broadcasters  and  editors,  644 
Regional :  Albany,  436 ;  Boston,  377 ;  Indianapolis, 
777 
Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
lists,  57,  101,   144,  205,  264,  437,  551,   752,  792, 
1004 
Foreign  aid  program,  role  of  (Rusk),  1000 
Moral  values  necessary  (Rusk),  570 
Objectives,  principles,  and  problems :  L.  Johnson,  78, 
592 ;  Manning,  454,  639 
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Politics  of  (Cleveland),  846 

President  Kennedy's  goals  (Cleveland),  964 

Role  of  U.S.  citizens  :  Cleveland,  845;  Kennedy,  633; 

I.oiu  hhoiru,  6S1;  Rusk,  990 
U.N.  role  (Sisco),  774 
World  freedom,  effect  of  (Rusk),  843 
Foreign   relations   in    modern   societies,    conduct   of: 

Johnson,  996 ;  Sevilla-Sacasa,  997 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  series: 

1942,   Volume  IV,   The  Near  East  and  Africa,  re- 
leased. 34 
1948,  Volume  I,  General,  published,  690 
1945,  Volume  III,  The  British  Commonwealth,  East- 
ern Europe,  the  Far  East,  published,  985 
Foreign  Service   (see  also  State  Department)  : 
Allowances  to  certain  Government  personnel  on  for- 
eign duty,  amendment  of  Executive  order  10853, 
802 
Ambassadors,  appointments,  and  confirmations,  310, 

519,  525,  566,  648,  838,  906 
Burundi,  Legation  raised  to  Embassy,  566 
Consulates  closed  :  Santos,  Brazil ;  Edmonton,  Can- 
ada ;  Manchester,  England;  Le  Havre,  France; 
Cork,    Ireland;    Haifa,    Israel;    Venice,    Italy; 
Penang,     Malaya;     Piedras     Negras,     Mexico; 
Basel,  Switzerland;  Cardiff,  Wales;  and  Sara- 
jevo, Yugoslavia,  329 
Consulates  raised  to  consulates  general:  Calgary, 
Canada,  485;  Durban,  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
450 
Examination,  announcement,  186 
Export  expansion  program,  role  of  (Rusk),  290,  600 
Foreign    affairs    program    at    Howard    University 

(Rusk),  684 
Negroes,  opportunities  for  (Manning),  642 
Personnel  qualifications  (Manning),  640 
Science  attaches,  appointments  to:  Bonn,  150,  906; 
Canberra,  150 ;  Tokyo,  186  ;  London,  150 ;  NATO 
and  ERO,  381 ;  Stockholm,  648 
Selection   Boards,   meeting   and   members   of,    525 
Foreign  students  in  the  U.S.    (see  also  Educational 

exchange),  930 
Foreign  trade.     See  Trade 
Foster,  William  C,  7,  824 
Fowler,  Henry  H.,  752 
France : 

Bilateral  aid  expenditures,  27 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  885 

De  Gaulle,  Charles,  296,  885 

Germany,  importance  of  reconciliation  with  (Rusk), 

191 
Le  Havre,  U.S.  consulate  closed  at,  329 
Nuclear  knowledge,  question  of  U.S.  sharing  (Rusk), 

357,  359,  363 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  310,  689,  762 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland,  92 
Frank,  Isaiah,  173 
Fredericks,  J.  Wayne ;  284,  783 
Free  world,  U.S.  role  in  defense  of  (Rostow),  921 


Freedom : 

U.S.  commitment  to :  Anderson,  87 ;  Rusk,  842 
Worldwide  efforts  for:    Cleveland,   39;   Rusk,  155 
496 
Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign : 
Challenges  to  (Freeman),  67 
U.S.  support :  Kennedy,  59 ;  Stevenson,  270 
Freeman,  Orville,  60,  883 
Freight  rates,  ocean,  adjustment  needed   (Kennedy), 

252 
Friendship,  establishment,  and  navigation  treaty  with 

Belgium,  485,  648 
Fulbright-Hays  Act,  1961,  establishment  of  binational 

commissions,  169 
Fulbright-Hays  amendment  to  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Act  (1962),  301 

Gabon : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  524 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  18 
Galbraith,  John  Kenneth,  52 
Garcia-Bauer,  Carlos,  160 
Gardner,  John  AV.,  743 
Gardner,  Richard  N.,  320,  367,  501 

GATT.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.     See  Tariffs 

and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  Assembly,  U.N. : 
Committee  IV    (Trusteeship),  consideration  of  ex- 
tending apartheid  laws  to  South-West  Africa 
(Yates),  946 
Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary),  dis- 
cussion of  U.N.  1964  budget  estimates    (Mail- 
liard),  871 
Committee  VI    (Legal),  consideration  of  principles 
concerning  relations  among  states   (Plimpton), 
973 
Documents,  lists  of,  73,  380,  479,  523,  565,  876,  983 
18th  session,  agenda,  556,  685 
Human  Rights,  Universal  Declaration  of  (Gardner), 

321 
Hungary,    U.S.    support   for   self-determination   of 

(Yost),  32 
Problems  and  progress  of  (Manning),  643 
Resolutions : 

Administrative   and   budgetary  procedures,    U.N. 

working  group  on  examination  of,  185 
Duties  of  states  re  outbreak  of  hostilities  (Plimp- 
ton), 976 
Financial  situation  of  the  U.N.,  consideration  by 

4th  special  session  re,  178 
International  law,  principles  of  concerning  inter- 
national relations,  973 
Outer   space,   cooperation  in  peaceful  uses,   754, 

1012 
Peace  fund,  establishment  of,  185 
Peacekeeping  operations,  financing  of: 
In  the  Congo,  184, 185 
General  principles  to  share  costs  of,  182 
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General  Assembly,  U.N. — Continued 
Resolutions — Continued 

Portuguese  territories  in  Africa,  self-determina- 
tion and  independence  of  ,  309 
South  Africa,  end  to  repression  of  persons  oppos- 
ing apartheid  in,  759 
iU.N.  bonds,  terms  and  conditions  re  issuance  of, 

185 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  183 
U.K.-U.S.  preparatory  talks  for  forthcoming  meet- 
ings, 92 
U.N.  assessments,  action  on  International  Court  of 

Justice  decision  (Chayes),165 
U.N.  financial  situation,  concern   over    (Gardner), 

504 
U.S.  position :  Cleveland,  556 ;  Gardner,  501 
U.S.  representatives,  confirmation,  556 
General  Services  Administration,  56 
Geneva  agreement  1962,  Communist  violation  of  Laos 

neutrality  and  independence   (Hilsman),  46 
Geneva  conventions    (1949)    relative  to  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  armed  forces, 
and   civilians   in   time   of  war :   Cameroon,   950 ; 
Malagasy  Republic,  648;   Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal, 
273;    Somali    Republic,    648;    Tanganyika,    273; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  950 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.     See  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee 
Geodetic  network  in  Africa,  establishment  of  (Pearcy), 

1017 
Germany,  East : 

East  Berlin,  U.S.  position  on  Soviet  restrictions  In, 

138 
Struggle  for  freedom  (Rostow),  539 
U.S.  policy,  354,  355 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 

Adenauer's  contribution    (Kennedy,   Rusk),  697 

Background  of  modern  Germany  (Rostow),  536 

Berlin.     See  Berlin 

Bilateral  aid,  27 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  885 

France,  importance  of  reconciliation  with   (Rusk), 

191 
German-Berlin  question,  Western  position  on  (Rusk) , 

813 
Netherland  victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  compensa- 
tion agreement  re,  142 
Peace  Corps  program,  171 
Reunification  of : 

Exchange  of  views :  Adenauer,  Kennedy,  117 
Soviet  position  (Rostow),  925 
U.S.  support:  Kennedy,  126;  McGhee,  821;  Rusk, 
728 
Role  in  world  politics  (Rostow),  536 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  381,  418,  450,  485,  524, 

688,  689,  762 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  (Rusk),  357,  729 
Q.S.-Geraao   relations    (Adenauer,   Kennedy),    114, 

m 

•  nee  attaches,  appointment,  150,  906 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 
Visits  to : 
President  Kennedy,  114 
Secretary  Rusk,  117 
Western  defense,  role  in  (Rostow),  539 
Gettysburg  Address  Anniversary  (Rusk),  842 
Ghana : 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  886 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  762,  837 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  18 
al-Ghoussein,  Talat,  736 
Gilpatric,  Roswell  L.,  cited,  753 
Goding,  M.  Wilfred,  207,  222 
Gold,  U.S.  holdings,  value  of  (Kennedy),  257 
Goldstein,  Mortimer  D.,  465 
Gossett,  William  T,  291 
Goulart,  Joao,  884 

"Grand  design"  for  Europe  (Gossett) ,  296 
Great  Lakes,  agreement  with  Canada  re  pilotage  serv- 
ices on,  606 
Greece,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  73,  345,  381,  689,  878 
Greenland : 
Air  navigation  services,  amendment  of  annex  III  of 

1956  agreements  on  joint  financing  of,  150 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson  to  Thule  Air  Force 
Base  in,  announcement  of,  479 
Gross  national  product  of  aid  recipients,  effect  of  U.S. 

aid,  26 
Guam,  industrial  property,  convention  (1883  revised) 

for  the  protection  of,  230 
Guaranty  of  private  investment.    See  Investment  Guar- 
anty Program 
Guatemala : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  160 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  150,  524,  605,  688,  722,  762, 
801,  837,  984 
Gudeman,  Edward,  542 
Guellal,  Cherif,  297 
Guerrilla    warfare    in    Viet-Nam,    U.S.,    aid    against 

(Heavner),395 
Guinea,  Republic  of : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  605,  950 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  310 
Gursel,  Cemal,  889 

Hackworth,  Green  Haywood,  205 

al-Hafiz,  Amin,  889 

Haile  Selassie  I,  674,  701,  787,  885 

Hailsham,  Lord,  94 

Haiti : 

AID  closes  mission  in,  297 

Airport  construction  agreement,  suspended  by  U.S., 
144 

Nonpayment  of  U.N.  contributions  (Chayes),  165 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  524,  689,  762 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  906 
Hall,  William  O.,  525 
Hallstein,  Walter,  cited,  377 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  cited,  40 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  159,  240,  278,  800,  814,  937 
Hassan  II,  888 
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Hnugerud,  Howard  H.,  230 

Health  : 

Pacific  Island  trust  territory,  developments  in  public 

health  (Goding),  217,  219,  227 
Peace,  role  in  (Cleveland),  676 

Veterans   Memorial  Hospital,   amending  agreement 
with  Philippines  re  use  of,  230 
Health    Organisation,    World.      See    World    Health 

Organization 
Heavner.  Theodore  J.  C,  393 
Hefner,  Frank  K.,  566 
Heller,  Walter,  883 
Henderson,  Douglas,  838 
Henkin,  Louis,  32 

Herter,   Christian  A,  329,  601,  605,  745   (cited),  751 
High    seas,    convention    (1958)    on:    Australia,    229; 

Venezuela,  3S0 
High  seas   fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  2d 
meeting  of  the  parties  to  the  international  con- 
vention for  the,  709 
Hilsman,  Roger  W.,  43,  301,  386,  740 
Hodges,  Luther  H.,  378,  883 

Holy  See,  convention  on  offenses  and  other  acts  com- 
mitted on  board  aircraft,  688 
Home,  Alec  Douglas,  133,  736,  886 
Honduras : 
Economic  and  military  aid  stopped  by  U.S.  (Rusk), 

624 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  647 
U.S.  recognition  of  new  government,  997 
Hong  Kong,   agreement   re  export   cotton  textile  to 

U.S.,  933 
Hot  Springs  conference  (1943),  14, 40 
Houphouet-Boigny,  Felix,  887 

Howard   University,   Ford   Foundation  grant  to,   684 
Human  rights  (see  also  Racial  relations)  : 
Disadvantaged  groups  in  open  society,  treatment  of 

(Battle),  865 
Problems,  scope,  and  progress :  Cleveland,  38 ;  Gard- 
ner, 320 ;  Rusk,  657 
U.X.  role  in  (Cleveland),  555 

U.S.  position:  Gardner,  505;  Kennedy,  6,  806;  Ste- 
venson, 267 
Universal  Declaration  of  (1948),   (Gardner),  321 
World  struggle  for:  Kennedy,  533;  Rusk,  654 
Human  Rights  Day,   15th  anniversary  of   (Rusk), 

993 
Hummel,  Arthur  W.,  685 
Hungary : 

Credentials  at  U.N.,  U.S.  position  re  (Tost),  32 
Travel  restrictions  for  citizens  in  U.S.,  860 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  761,  762 
Hunger,  proposals   re  elimination   of:   Kennedy,  58; 

Freeman,  60 
Huntley,  Chet,  499 
Hurricane  Flora,  U.S.  aid  to  Cuba  rejected,  741 

IAEA.    See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 
IBRD.     See   International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 


ICAO  (International  Civilian  Aviation  Organization) 

see  Aviation :  Treaties 
ICC.     See  International  Control  Commission  for  Laos 
Iceland : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  273,  380,  524,  689 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson,  479,  592 
ICJ.     See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IDA.    See  International  Development  Association 
IFC.    See  International  Finance  Corporation 
Ikeda,  Mitsue,  891 
Illia,  Arturo  U.,  884 

ILO.    See  International  Labor  Organization 
IMCO.    See  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 

Organization 
IMF.     See  Monetary  Fund,  International 
Immigration  (see  also  Visas)  : 
Nonimmigrant  visa  fees : 
Abolition  of,  agreement  with  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, 418 
Reciprocal  agreement  with  Spain,  485 
Quota  system,  recommendation  for  revision  of  (Ken- 
nedy), 298 
Imports    (see  also  Customs;  Exports;  Tariff  policy, 
U.S. ;  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on ;  and 
Trade) : 
Butter  substitutes,  quotas  established,  proclamation, 

685 
Duties.     See  tariff  policy,  U.S. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material  con- 
vention   (1952)    to  facilitate  importation:  Cy- 
prus, 109 
Cotton  textile,  agreement  with  Hong  Kong,  933 
Road  vehicles,  customs  convention  (1954)  on:  Cy- 
prus, Cook  Islands,  109 
Zipper  chains,  agreement  with  Japan,  449,  485 
Income : 

Double  taxation,  supplementary  conventions  for  the 
avoidance  of:  Netherlands,  905;   Sweden,  760, 
802 
Panama,  agreement  for  withholding  from  compen- 
sation paid  to  Panamanians  employed  within 
Canal  Zone,  802 
Per  capita  income  rate  in  India  and  Pakistan  (Bell), 
833 
India: 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies,  99 
Chinese  Communist  aggression:  Galbraith,  55,  56; 

Hilsman,  44 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  891 
Economic  progress  compared  with  Communist  China 

(Hilsman),  391 
Military  aid,  U.S.-U.K.  policy  re,  133 
Per  capita  income  rate  (Bell) ,  833 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110, 143,  150,  245,  340,  345, 

524,  606,  689,  721,  762,  802 
U.S.  aid  to :  U.  Johnson,  81 ;  Rusk,  22 
Indonesia : 
Aid,  U.S.,  proposed  restriction  of  (Rusk),  811 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  891 
Malaysia,  position  re  formation  of  (U.  Johnson),  82 
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Indonesia — Continued 

"Maphilindo"  confederation :  Hilsman,  392 ;  U.  John- 
son, 82 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  17,  150,  172,  418,  688,  762 
U.S.  policy  (Rusk),  24 
Industrial  development: 

Communist  China,  decline  in  (Hilsman),  387 
Scope  and  value :  Bingham,  720 ;  Rostow,  667,  672 
Industrial  property,  convention  (1883,  as  revised)  for 
protection   of:  Central   African    Republic,    Chad, 
877 ;  Congo  ( B ) ,  450 ;  Guam,  230 ;  Ivory  Coast,  761 ; 
Laos,  877 ;  Nigeria,  450 ;  Puerto  Rico,  230 ;  Ruma- 
nia, 877;   Samoa,  230;  Upper  Volta,  877;  Virgin 
Islands,  230 
Information  activities  and  programs : 

Exchange  between   Soviet  bloc  and  U.S.  proposed 

(Rusk),  493 
News  to  public,  media  and  volume  of  (Louchheim), 
682 
Inness-Brown,  Mrs.  H.  Alwyn,  673 
Institute  of  International  Education,  742,  744,  866 
Interagency  Steering  Committee  on  International  Avi- 
ation Policy,  160 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, proposed  establishment  of,  939,  945 
Inter- American  Development  Bank : 
Financial  status  (Bingham),  562 
Latin  America,  development  financing  for   (Harri- 
man),  939,  942 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Minis- 
terial meeting : 
2d  annual  review  of  Alliance  for  Progress,  937 
U.S.  delegation  to,  800,  814 
Inter-American  Highway,  agreements  with  Guatemala 

re,  722,  984 
Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative    Organiza- 
tion, convention  on :  Algeria,  984 ;  Czechoslovakia, 
761 ;  Tunisia,  110 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.    See  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  International 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment: 
Articles  of  agreement :  Algeria,  605 ;  Burundi,  647 ; 
Cameroon,    Central    African    Republic,    Chad, 
Congo  (B),  172 ;  Congo  (L),  605 ;  Dahomey,  172; 
Gabon,  524;  Guinea,  605;  Malagasy  Republic, 
647;  Mali,  605;  Mauritania,  524;  Rwanda,  647; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  565  ;  Uganda,  605 
Board  of  Governors  meeting,  610 
Financial  statements,  339,  875 
Purpose  and  achievements  of  (Ball),  620,  623 
Terms  of  credit  liberalized  (Ball),  621 
International  Book  Programs,  Advisory  Committee  on, 

933 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.    Bee  under 

Aviation :  Treaties 
International  Coffee  Council  meeting,  272 
International  Commodity  Trade,  Commission  on,  176 
International  Conference  on  Middle  Level  Manpower, 
171 


International  Control  Commission  for  Laos,  46,  396, 

758 
International  Council  of  Women,  75th  conference,  98 
International  Court  of  Justice : 

South- West  Africa,  decision  on  (Yates),  946 
U.N.  assessments,  advisory  opinion    (Chayes),   162 
International  Development  Association : 

Articles  of  agreement:  Burundi,  689;  Central  Afri- 
can Republic,  605;  Congo   (L),  689;  Dahomey, 
605;  Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  689;  Mauritania, 
605;  Rwanda,  689;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  605; 
Uganda,  689 ;  Upper  Volta,  229 
Board  of  Governors  meeting,  610 
Less  developed   countries,   aid  to    (Bingham),   719 
Purpose  of:  Ball,  622;  Dillon,  613;   Bingham,  562 
International    Disarmament    Organization,    proposed 

(Tyler),  95 
International  Finance  Corporation : 
Articles  of  agreement :  Malagasy  Republic,  Uganda, 

689 
Board  of  Governors  meeting,  610 
Purpose  of  (Bingham),  562 
International  Labor  Organization : 

Constitution  of,  amendment  of:   Algeria,  Burundi, 
Jamaica,     Rwanda,     Trinidad     and     Tobago, 
Uganda,  229 
Role  of  (Cleveland),  846 

Women  employment  opportunities  (Tillett),  147 
International  Law    (see  also  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  Law  of  the  sea)  : 
Digest  of  International  Law,  release  of  first  volume, 

204 
Disarmament  and  peacekeeping,  question  of   (Fos- 
ter), 829 
International  relations,  problems  of  (Plimpton),  977 
Need  for  development  and  cooperation  in :  Kennedy, 

5, 163 ;  Stevenson,  1006 
Outer  space : 
Development    of   law,   need   for:    Gardner,   367; 

Stevenson,  1006 
Resolution  re  principles  governing  exploration  and 
use  of,  1012 
Principles  of,  concerning  friendly  relations  among 

states  (Plimpton),  973 
Rule  of  (Chayes),  162 
International  Monetary  Fund.     See  Monetary  Fund, 

International 
International  organizations  (see  also  subject)  : 
Appropriation    request    for    U.S.    participation    in 

(Rusk),  264 
Calendar  of  meetings,  33,  102,  206,  302,  378,  439,  552, 

649,  710,  799,  870, 971 
Copyright  convention  (1952),  universal,  application 

to,  Bahamas,  Virgin  Islands,  172 
Purpose   and   development  of:    Cleveland,   12,   13; 

Frank,  175 
Soviet  position  (Tyler) ,  97 

U.S.  support  for  international  cooperation  in  (Rusk), 
196,  993 
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International  Telecommunication  Union: 
Outer  space,  technical  problems  re  (Gardner),  3G8 
Badto  conference  oo  space  communications,  results 
of:  AfcOonnelL  BS6  :  Stevenson,  1009 

Investment  Guaranty  Program: 

Agreements  with:   Chile.  B84;   Colombia.   1022;  Cy- 
prus. ::-t;  Dcnador,  806;  Jordan,  172:  Malagasy 
Republic,  810;  Morocco,  7G2 ;  Nepal,  74:  Senegal, 
110:     Sierra    Leone.     1022:     Tanganyika,    950; 
United  Arab  Republic,  172  :  Viet-Nam,  3S1 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad  : 
Balance  of  payments,  effect  on  (Kennedy),  251,  254 
Latin  America.  043 

1  •  as  developed  countries,  need  for  (Bell),  831 
Mexico  t  Martin),  963 

Promotion  of  foreign  investment  in  U.S.  companies 
abroad  urged  (Kennedy),  257 
Task  force  proposed  study  of   (Kennedy),  752 
Iran : 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  886 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  741,  838 
Iraq: 
Real  property,  foreign  ownership,  legal  requirements, 

100 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  380, 450,  524,  905 
Ireland : 
Cork,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  329 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  737 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  761,  762,  838 
Visit  of  President  Kennedy,  128 
Israel : 

Arab  conflict  (Rusk),  24 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  886 
Haifa,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  329 
Syrian  incidents  (Stevenson),  520 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  345,  689,  722,  762, 
1022 
Italy: 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  887 
Foreign  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  636 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  273,  345,  485,  688,  761, 

762 
U.S.-Italian  relations  (Kennedy,  Segni),  136 
Venice,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  329 
Visit  of  President  Kennedy,  134 
ITU.      See    International    Telecommunication    Union 
Ivory  Coast : 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  887 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  484,  524,  761, 905 

Jackson,  Elmore,  513 
Jacobson,  Jerome,  272,  274 
Jaeobsson,  Per,  610,  613 
Jamaica : 

Immigration   from,   recommendation   for   nonquota 
status  (Kennedy),  300 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  229,  380,  565,  689,  721, 
761,  762,  838,  905 
Japan : 

Bilateral  aid  increased,  27 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  891 


Japan — Continued 

Cotton  textile,  long-term  arrangement  with  U.S.  and 

texts  of  notes  and  correspondence,  440,  441 
Cultural  and  educational  interchange  conference  with 

U.S.,  2d  meeting,  582,  659 
Economic  progress :  Hilsman,  390 ;  Rusk,  600 
North  Pacific  Fishery  Conference,  2d  meeting,  dis- 
cussions with  U.S.  and  Canada,  519,  709 
Role  among  free  nations  (U.  Johnson),  80 
Trade : 
Joint  U.S.-Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  2d  meeting,  833 
With  U.S.  (Kennedy),  597 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  73,  150,  310,  345,  380,  418, 

449,  450,  485,  647,  688,  689,  762 
U.S.  scientific  attach^,  appointment,  186 
Jefferson,  Thomas : 
Cited,  993 

Memorial  orations  series  inaugurated  by  Australian 
Prime  Minister,  51 
Jodrell  Bank  Observatory,  404 
Johnson  Act  (18  U.S.C.  955)  661 
Johnson,  G.  Griffith,  440,  449,  508,  543 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B. : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements: 
Alliance  for  Progress,  objectives,  401 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  greetings,  996 
Food  and  Agriculture  Exposition-Symposium,  U.S., 

for  Western  Europe  at  Amsterdam,  594 
Foreign  aid,  request  for  restoration  of  appropria- 
tions, 999 
Foreign  relations,  importance  (cited).     990 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  U.S.  support, 
1019 

Kennedy's  goals,  pledge  to  Congress  continuation 

of,  910 
Outer  space : 
Danish-U.S.  cooperation,  590 
International  cooperation  in  peaceful  uses,  need 
for  (cited),  1007, 1009 
Racial  equality,  need  for  in  U.S.   (cited),  994 
U.S.  relations  with:  Denmark,  589;  Finland,  585; 

Norway,  588 ;  Sweden,  583 
United  Nations  policy  (cited),  895 
Visits  to : 

Benelux  countries,  630,  850 
Northern  Europe,  479,  583 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  78 
Johnson,  Walter,  169 
Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 

Affairs,  297,  548,  689 
Joint  U.S.-Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 

Affairs,  3d  meeting  of,  833 
Jordan,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  380 
Jupiter  missile,  84 

Karve,  D.  D.,  100 

Kashmir,  hostilities  in  1948  (Plimpton),  980 

Keita,  Modibo,  787 

Kekkonen,  Urho  K.,  587 

Kendall,  W.  Raymond,  57 
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Kennedy,  John  F. : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Alliance  for  Progress,  objectives,  401 
Chamizal  boundary  dispute,  recommendations  ap- 
proved for  solution  to,  199 
Communication  satellites,  U.S.  support  of  interna- 
tional program  re,  904 
East  Germany,  U.S.  policy  re,  354 
Europe,  common  goals,  report  to  Nation,  137 
Export  expansion,  necessity  for  U.S.,  595 
"Family  of  Man"  citation  conferred,  806 
German-U.S.  relations,  114 
Hunger,  proposals  for  elimination  of,  58 
Indonesia  and  foreign  oil  companies  agreement,  17 
Irisb-U.S.  relations,  128 
Italian-U.S.  relations,  134 

Latin  America,  economic  and  social  progress,  900 
Monetary  system,  international,  strengthening  and 

purpose  of,  610 
Mutual   security   program,   restoration   of  funds 

urged,  476 
Nuclear  test  ban  treaty : 

Negotiations  at  Moscow  (U.K.,  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.), 
198 

Report  to  the  Nation,  234 

Senate  approval,  498,  631 

Science  Advisory  Committee  endorsement  and 
opinions  on,  430 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects,  welcome,  801 
Passamaquoddy-Saint  John  report,  receipt  of,  248 
Peace : 

Progress  toward,  2,  631,  694 

World  quest  for,  530 
Science,  need  for  international  cooperation  in,  778 
Uranium  235,  availability  increased  for  peaceful 

uses,  167 
Viet-Nam,  need  for  U.S.  support,  498 
Wheat  sale  to  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 

660 
Cited,  964,  967,  968, 1000, 1004, 1010 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

Adenauer,  Chancellor,  on  retirement,  697 

Afghanistan,  U.S.  cooperation  with,  535 

Atomic  energy,  need  for  international  cooperation 

in  peaceful  uses  of,  1019 
Aviation,  U.S.  policy,  160 
Education,  importance  and  expansion  of,  412 
Soviet  Union,  exchange  of  messages  on  July  4,  159 
Turkey,  congratulations  on  40th  anniversary  of 

republic,  788 
World  conference  of  lawyers,  greetings,  162 
Death  of : 
Condolences,  881-891 

Appreciation  of  (L.  Johnson),  996 
Eulogies  :  Johnson,  911 ;  Rusk,  990 ;  Stevenson,  894 ; 

Boaa-Rodrlguez,  892;  U  Thant,  893 
Ernneral,  foreign  representatives  at,  895 

uti  re  orders.     Bee  Executive  orders. 


Kennedy,  John  F. — Continued 

Meetings  with : 
Heads  of  State  and  officials  of,  remarks  and  joint 
communiques:  Afghanistan,  92;  Australia,  51; 
China,  Republic  of,  403 ;  Ethiopia,  674 ;  Ireland, 
737 ;  Italy,  636 ;  Panama,  246 ;  Tanganyika,  144, 
198 ;  U.K.,  132 ;  Yugoslavia,  738 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress : 
Balance   of  payments,  proposed  amendment  and 

status  of,  204,  250 
Conventions  on  labor,  slavery,  political  rights  of 

women,  322 
Foreign  aid,  request  for  appropriations,  399 
Immigration  laws,  recommendation  for  revision  of, 

298 
Nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  transmittal  of  certified 

copy,  and  Senate  approval  urged,  316,  496 
Peace  Corps,  request  for  expansion  of,  170 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations. 
Visits  to : 

Germany,  114,  117 
Ireland,  128 
Italy,  134, 136 
United  Kingdom,  132 
Kennedy,  Robert  F.,  661 

"Kennedy  round"  (see  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general 
agreement  on :  International  negotiations,  1964)  : 
Progress  and  future  developments  (Gossett),  291 
Proposed  negotiations  at  Geneva,  72,  291 
Kenya : 

Land  reform  program,  success  (Pearcy),  1018 
Progress  of  women,  707 
Khan,  Ayub,  891 
Khrushchev,  Nikita,  79, 160,  889 
Kim,  Chung  Yul,  11 
Klutznick,  Philip  M.,  30 
Korea : 

Communist  incidents  in  U.S.  demilitarized  zone,  283 
Military  armistice  agreement,  10th  anniversary  of, 
246 
Korea,  Republic  of : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  11 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  887 
Grain  provided  under  P.L.  480, 101 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110, 172,  418,  450,  762,  878, 
905 
Kubitschek,  Juscelino,  938 
Kuwait : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  736 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  273,  310,  418,  689 

Labor : 

Declaration  of  Cundinamarca,  program  for  collabora- 
tion of  labor  unions   (Harriman),  941 

Forced  labor,  convention  for  abolition  of  U.S.  views 
and  text  of  (Gardner),  321,  326 

International  Labor  Organization,  role  of  (Cleve- 
land), 846 

Organized  labor,  importance  of  (Cleveland),  845 

Women,  role  of  (Tillett),  147 
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Labor  Organization.  International     See  International 

Labor  Organisation 
Land  roforin  in  Africa,  success  of  (Pearcy),  1018 
Laos: 

Aircraft.  Soviet  charge  U.S.  illegally  supplying,  500 
Communist  China  position   (Stevenson),  758 
Condolences  on  Prealdenl  Kennedy's  death,  887 
Independence  and  neutrality  of : 

Communist  violation  of  Geneva  agreement  (Hils- 

man),  4.~> 
U.S.-U.K.  position,  joint  communique,  133 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  380,  877 
U.S.-U.K.-Soviet  talks  (Harriman),  242 
Latin  America   (see  also  Alliance  for  Progress,  Orga- 
nization   of    American    States,     and    individual 
countries)  : 
Agricultural   production,  problems  of    (Harriman), 

940 
Communism  in  and  efforts  against:  Kennedy,  903; 

Martin,  577 
Cuban  subversive  activities  in  (Rusk),  817 
Economic    and    social    development,    progress    and 
problems :    Kennedy,    900 ;    Rostow,    424,    428 ; 
Rusk,  814 
Education,  expansion  of :  Anderson,  87 ;  Battle,  411 ; 

Kennedy,  412 
Foreign  aid  program,  importance  of  (Clay),  476 
Inter-American  foreign  ministers  meeting  proposed, 

U.S.  support  for  (Rusk),  813 
Investment    of    foreign    capital    in,    importance    of 

(Harriman),  943 
Military  governments  in,  U.S.  policy  re   (Martin), 

698 
Peace  Corps  in  (Kennedy),  171 
Soviet-Cuban  relations,  effect  of  (Martin),  574 
Trade  problems  and  policy   (Harriman),  944 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for,  30, 174 
U.S.  policy  (Martin),  581 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association,  962 
Latin   American    Institute  for   Economic  and   Social 

Planning,  270 
Latvia,  National  Day  greetings  (Rusk),  932 
Lauterpacht,  Hersch,  976 

Law,  international.     See  International  law  and  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice 
Law   of  the  sea    (see  also   Geneva   conventions   and 
Safety  of  life  at  sea),  conventions  on,  150,  229, 
380 
Lebanon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  380,  418,  762 
Lemass,  Sean  F.,  737 

Less  developed  countries  (see  also  Newly  independent 
nations)  : 
Agricultural  and  industrial  development,  need  for: 

Frank,  176  ;  Rostow,  428 
Balance-of-payments  problems  (Ball),  620 
Debt  structure  of  (Ball),  621 

Economic  and  social  development,  U.S.  position  and 
views:  Bell,  831;  Goldstein,  472;  Rostow,  424, 
668 ;  Rusk,  191, 494,  656 


Less  developed  countries — Continued 
Foreign  aid.  Importance  and  sources  of:  Ball,  620; 
Bell,  833;  Rostow,  926;  Rusk,  992;  Stevenson, 
271 
GATT  discussions  re  reduction  of  barriers  on  ex- 
ports from  (Herter),  602 
IMF  role  in  economic  development  (Goldstein),  472 
National  markets,  need  for  (Rostow),  G69 
Scientific  and  technological  development,  progress  in 

(Bingham),  713 
Security  of,  U.S.  commitment  to  (Rostow),  925 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  economic  aid  to  (Williams),  930 
Trade: 
Canadian-U.S.  trade  policies  re,  550 
International  responsibility  re  problems  (G.  John- 
son), 543,  547 
Trade   expansion,   efforts   toward:   Herter,   604; 

Rusk,  600 
U.S.  position  and  views:  Bingham,  715;  Frank. 
176 
U.S.  aid  (Rusk),  1002 
Women,  advancement  of  (Tillett),  148 
Liberia : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  887 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  150,  345,  381,  484,  688 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams  to,  18 
Library  of  Congress,  presentation  of  Yung  Lo  Encyclo- 
pedia to,  740 
Libya,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  380,  565 
Liechtenstein,  international  telecommunication  conven- 
tion (1959),  381 
Linowitz,  Sol  M.,  97 

Living  standards  in  Cuba  (Martin),  576 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  310,  624 
Loeb,  James  I.,  310 
Lomax,  Louis  E.,  cited,  642 
Louchheim,  Mrs.  Katie,  98,  681,  704,  838 
Lowenfeld,  Andreas  F.,  372 
Luxembourg : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  484,  950 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson,  630,  850 

Macapagal,  Diosdado,  888 

Machrowicz,  Thaddeus  M.,  673 

Macmillan,  Harold,  132,  604  (cited) 

Madagascar,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  721,  873 

Mailliard,  William  S.,  871 

Majid,  Abdul,  410 

Malagasy  Republic,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  310,  450, 

605,  647,  648,  689 
Malaya  (see  also  Malaysia)  : 

Communist   aggression,   dangers   of:   Hilsman,   48; 
Kennedy,  499 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  345 

Penang,  U.S.  consulate  closed  at,  329 
Malaysia : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  891 

Formation,  problem  of  (U.  Johnson),  82 

Sabah  (North  Borneo)  and  Sarawak  desire  for  in- 
clusion in,  542 

U.N.  Secretary-General's  findings,  U.S.  views  on,  542 
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Mali,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  418,  COS,  G89 
Mannes,  Leopold  Damrosch,  57 
Manning,  Robert  J.,  454,  G39 
Mao  Tse-tung  (cited),  79 

"Maphilindo"  confederation :  Hilsman,  392 ;  U.  John- 
son, 82 
Mapping,  in  Africa,  importance  (Pearcy),  1014 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmen- 
tal, convention   (1948)   on:  Algeria,  984;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 761 ;  Tunisia,  110 
Marriage,  convention  (1962)  on :  Ceylon,  China,  Greece, 

Philippines,  Poland,  73 
Marrow,  Alfred  J.,  673 
Marshall,  George  Catlett,  726,  735 
Marshall  Plan,  importance  and  achievements  of:  Mc- 

Ghee,  955 ;  Rusk,  1002 
Martin,  Edwin  M.,  574,  698,  959 
Martin,  Graham  A.,  525 
Martin,  Nan,  439 
Martin,  William  H.,  648 
Mateos,  Adolfo  Lopez,  199,  887 
Matthews,  H.  Freeman,  566 

Mauritania,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  524,  605,  689 
McConnell,  Joseph,  835 
McDougal,  Myres  S.,  32 
McGhee,  George  C,  819,  954 
McGinty,  Thomas  F.,  418 
McNamara,  Robert  S.,  399,  624,  914 
Meats  and  Cereals,  Committees  on  (GATT),  72 
Mediterranean,   nuclear-free   zone  in,    U.S.   views   re 

Soviet  proposal,  83 
Menzies,  Robert  Gordon,  51 
Meteorological  satellites : 

Accomplishments  of  (Stevenson),  1009 

Agreement  with  U.S.S.R.  re  exchange  of  data,  405 

Space    radio   communication   conference,    decisions 

by,  835 
Weather  forecasting  through  use  of  (Gardner),  368 
Mexico : 

Chamizal  boundary  negotiations  with  U.S.  and  text 

of  convention,  199,  201,  450,  480 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  887 
Economic    development,    status   and    problems    of: 

Martin,  959 ;  Rostow,  423 
Piedras  Negras,  U.S.  consulate  closed,  329 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  371,  418,  450,  647,  762 
U.S.  relations  (Martin),  963 
Micronesia,  Council  of,  consideration  of  political  prob- 
lems in  the  Trust  Territory    (Goding),  210,  223 
Middle  East.     See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Military  airlift,  U.S.,  to  Germany  (Rusk),  729 
Military  assistance  (see  also  Mutual  defense)  : 
Algeria,  Soviet  arms  from  Cuba  and  Egypt  (Rusk), 

817 
Appropriation  requests :  Clay,  476,  477 ;  Coffin,  517 ; 

Rusk,  1001 
Somali  Republic: 
Aid     proposed    by     U.S.,     Italy,     and     Germany 

(Williams),  930 
Soviet  arms  shipment  to  (Williams),  929 


Military  assistance — Continued 
Spain,  agreement  with,  687 
Viet-Nam,  aid  to  special  forces,  revised,  786 
Military   cemeteries,    U.S.,    agreement   with    Belgium 

correcting  discrepancies  re,  838 
Military  governments  in  Latin  America,  U.S.  policy 

re  (Martin),  698 
Military  space  programs,  need  for  (Gardner),  370 
Missiles : 

Defense  and  deterrence,  problems  of:  Foster,  825; 

McNamara,  915,  916 
Europe,  need  for  MRBM's  in  (Rusk) ,  194 
NATO  multilateral  nuclear  force.     See  under  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Soviet  Union,  status  in  (McNamara),  916 
Monetary  Fund,  International : 
Articles  of  agreement:  Algeria,  605;  Burundi,  647; 
Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  172 ;  Chad, 
Congo    (B),   172;   Congo    (L),    605;    Dahomey, 
172;   Gabon,  524;    Guinea,   605;   Malagasy   Re- 
public, 647 ;  Mali,  605 ;  Mauritania,  524 ;  Rwanda, 
647;   Trinidad  and  Tobago,   565;   Uganda,  605 
Board  of  Governors  meeting,  610 
Purpose,  objectives,  and  operations  of:  Ball,  620; 

Goldstein,  465 
Study  of  international  monetary   system   proposed 

(Dillon),  615 
U.S.  interest  in  (Goldstein),  470 
Withdrawals  by  U.S.  authorized,  258,  465 
Monetary  system,  international  : 
Developments  of  (Kennedy),  259 
IMF  study  proposed  (Dillon),  615 
Purpose  and  need  for  strengthening  of:  Ball,  619; 
Dillon,  613  ;  Kennedy,  610 
Mongolia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  565,  950 
Moon,  manned  flight  to,   U.S.  program    (Stevenson), 

1011 
Moore,  John  Bassett,  205 
Morocco : 
Border  dispute,  cease-fire  agreement  with  Algeria, 

787 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  888 
Role  in  settlement  of  Yemen-Saudi  Arabia  dispute 

(Stevenson),  71 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  450,  762,  877 
Most,  Harry,  933 

Most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, question  of :  Anderson,  90 ;  Rusk,  359 
MRBM    (medium-range  ballistic  missiles).     See  Mis- 
siles 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements : 

Appropriation  request  for  FY  1964  (Kennedy),  399 
Japan's  financial  contribution  for  U.S.  administra- 
tive and  related  expenses,  310 
Norway,   agreement   amending   agreement   of  1950, 

annex  C,  802 
Spain-U.S.  joint  declaration  re  renewal  of,  648 
United  Kingdom,  disposition  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, including  machine  tools,  485 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951   (22 
U.S.C.  1611),  666 
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Mutual  security  program  (see  also  Foreign  aid  pro- 
grams), restoration  of  aid  funds  urged:  Clay,  476; 
Kennedy,  399,  476 

NAO.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Narcotics.     -Sec  Drugs,  narcotic 

NASA.     See  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 
al-Xasser,  Gamal  Abd,  890 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  778 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration : 
"Food  in  space"  exhibit,  594 

Soviet  Union,  implementation  of  cooperative  space 
program  with,  404 
National   Council   of   the  Churches   of  Christ  in  the 

U.S.,  570 
National  Day  of  Mourning,  proclamation,  882 
National  market,  elements  for  creating  (Rostow),  667, 

669 
National  origins  system,  proposed  elimination  re  im- 
migration to  U.S.,  298 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Natural  resources,  need  for  conservation  of  (Kennedy), 

779 
Navigation,     friendship     and     establishment     treaty 

(1875)  :  Belgium,  485,  648 
Navigational  satellites,  decisions  by  Space  Radio  Com- 
munication Conference  on,  835 
Near  and  Middle  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
U.N.    peacekeeping    role    and   financing    problems: 

Chayes,  162 ;  Sisco,  776 
U.S.  position  (Rusk),  24 
Negotiations  Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 

published,  745 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  891 

Nepal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  450,  762 
Netherlands : 

Compensation  to  victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  agree- 
ment with  Germany,  142,  437 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  73,  345,  689,  762,  905 
U.S.   Food  and   Agriculture  Exposition-Symposium 

opened  at  Amsterdam,  594 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson  to,  630,  850 
Neutrality  and  nonalined  nations: 
Africa  (Fredericks),  284 
U.S.  policy  (Kennedy),  5 
""New  Diplomacy"  (Manning),  640 
New  Zealand: 

Economic  comparison  with  Communist  China  (Hils- 

man),  391 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  345,  418,  689,  762 
Newly  independent  nations : 

Economic  and  social  development,  need  for  (Rusk), 

191,  196 
Emergence  since  World  War  II  (Rusk),  154 
Self-determination,     problems     of:     Gardner,    504; 

Manning,  644;  Rusk,  656;  Williams,  434 
U.S.  views  (Cleveland),  847 
Nicaragua,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  380,  762 


Niger,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  605,  761 
Nigeria : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  172,  381,  450,  484,  762 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  18 
Nkrumah,  Kwame,  886 
Nogueira,  Dr.  Alberto  Franco,  305 
Non-self  governing  territories : 

Portuguese  territories.     See  under  Portugal 
Southern    Rhodesia,   problems   considered   by   U.N. 

Security  Council,  559 
South- West  Africa,  U.S.  position  (Yates),  946 
Trust   Territory   of   Pacific   Islands:    Goding,   207; 
Santos,  219 
North  America,  open  continent  (Tyler),  93 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Organization 
North  Atlantic  Council : 
Purpose  and  importance  of:   (Rusk),  195,  729 
U.S.  delegation  at  special  consultations  (Paris),  513 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 
Armed  forces,  growth  of  (McNamara),  915,  918 
Atlantic  parliamentary  assembly  proposed  (Schaet- 

zel),  734 
Cooperation  within :  Johnson,  593 ;  Manning,  457 
Council  of.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Defense  College,  civil  deputy  (Wallner),  nominated, 

798 
Deputy  for   nuclear  affairs  proposed    (Rusk),   193 
German  role :  Kennedy,  118 ;  Rostow,  539 
Need  for  strengthening:  Rusk,  192,  193;  Schaetzel, 

734 
Nonaggression  pact  with  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 

question  of  (Harriman),  241,  243 
Norway,  role  of  (Johnson) ,  589 
Nuclear  force,  multilateral,  proposed:  German-U.S. 
discussions,  117 
Missile  fleet,  question  of  (Rusk),  730,  816 
Need  for  nuclear  deterrent:  Kennedy,  Macmillan, 

133 ;  McGhee,  957 ;  Rusk,  192,  358 
(Soviet  views,  83 
U.K.-U.S.  discussions,  133 

U.S.  position  and  views:  Kennedy,  136;  McGhee, 
957  ;  McNamara,  916 ;  Rusk,  193,  194 ;  Schaetzel, 
734 
Research    fellowships    offered    by     (1964-65),    an- 
nouncement, 998 
Soviet   Union,    question   of  credit   policies   toward 

(Rusk),  817 
Status  and  objectives :  Kennedy,  134 ;  McGhee,  955 ; 

Rusk,  190 
Trade  expansion  negotiations  proposed  for  NATO 

countries  (Manning),  458 
U.S.  support  (Rusk),  192,  243 
North  Borneo  (Sabah),  desire  for  inclusion  in  Malay- 
sia, 542 
North  Pacific  Fishery.    See  under  Fish  and  fisheries 
Northwest   Atlantic   fisheries.    See   under   Fish  and 
fisheries 
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Norway : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  777 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  273,  345,  647,  761,  802, 

905,  984 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson,  479,  588 
NS  Savannah,  agreement  concerning  visits  to  :  Belgium, 

984 ;  Netherlands,  34 
Nubian  Monuments,  Committee  for  (UNESCO),  U.S. 

support  for  preservation  of  temples,  18 
Nuclear  energy  (see  also  Atomic  energy,  NS  Savannah, 
and  Nuclear  headings),  IAEA  safeguards  system 
(Smyth),  1019 
Nuclear-free  zones : 

Mediterranean,  Soviet  proposal  re,  83 
U.S.  support  (Stelle),  797 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  limited  : 
Communique  and  text  of  treaty,  239 
Current   actions :   Afghanistan,   345 ;   Algeria,   380 
Argentina,  345 ;  Australia,  345,  877  ;  Austria,  524 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  345 ;  Bulgaria,  345,  877 
Burma,  380,  877 ;  Burundi,  647 ;  Cameroon,  450 
Canada,  345 ;  Ceylon,  418  ;  Chad,  450 ;  Chile,  345 
China,   418;    Colombia,   380;    Congo    (L),   345 
Costa  Rica,  380 ;  Cyprus,  345 ;  Czechoslovakia, 
345,  721 ;  Dahomey,  450 ;  Denmark,  345 ;  Domin- 
ican Republic,  565;  Ecuador,  605;  El  Salvador, 
418;  Ethiopia,  Finland,  345;  Gabon,  524;  Ger- 
many, 418 :  Ghana,  Greece,  345 ;  Guatemala,  605 
Honduras,  345 ;  Hungary,  345,  761 ;  Iceland,  380 
India,    345,    721;    Indonesia,    418;    Iran,    345 
Iraq,    380;    Ireland,    345;    Israel,    Italy,    345 
Ivory  Coast,  484 ;  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  380 
Korea,    450;     Kuwait,     Laos,     Lebanon,     380 
Liberia,    345;    Libya,    380;    Luxembourg,    484 
Malagasy  Republic,  605 ;  Malaya,  345 ;  Mali,  418 
Mauritania,  524;  Mexico,  345;  Nepal,  450;  Neth- 
erlands, 345 ;  New  Zealand,  345,  689  ;  Nicaragua, 
380 ;  Niger,  605 ;  Nigeria,  484 ;  Norway,  345,  905 
Pakistan,   380;    Panama,   565;   Paraguay,   380 
Peru,  418;  Philippines,  345;  Poland,  345,  721 
Rumania,  345, 1021 ;  Rwanda,  565 ;  Samoa,  West- 
ern,   484;    San   Marino,    Senegal,    565;    Sierra 
Leone,  524 ;  South  Africa,  689 ;  Somali  Republic, 
418 ;  Soviet  Union,  310 ;  Spain,  380 ;  Sudan,  345  ; 
Sweden,   380,    1021;    Switzerland,   450;    Syrian 
Arab  Republic,  380 ;  Tanganyika,  565 ;  Thailand, 
345,  984 ;  Togo,  565 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  380 ; 
Tunisia,   Turkey,   United  Arab  Republic,  345; 
United  Kingdom,  310;   Upper  Volta,  450;  Uru- 
guay,   380;    Venezuela,    380;    Viet-Nam,    647; 
Yemen  Aral)  Republic,  484;  Yugoslavia,  345 
Internal  security,  effect  on  (Rusk),  491,  492 
Negotiations : 

Harrlman   mission  to  London  and  Moscow  and 

r.s.  delegation,  159 
Statements  on;   Harriman,  281;  Stelle,  793 
O.K.  r.s.  talks,  text  of  communique   (Kennedy- 
Macmillan),  133 

D  K  .  U.S.S.U.  talks  at  Moscow: 
Report  "ii  progress  (  Kennedy),  198 

Tevt  of  communique,  316 


Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty — Continued 
Nonparticipation  by : 

Communist  China  :  Hilsman,  392 ;  Rusk,  360 ;  Ste- 
venson, 756 
Cuba  (Martin),  578 
Ratifications  and  entry  into  force,  658,  689 
Report  to  the  Nation  (Kennedy) ,  234 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  endorsement  and  opin- 
ions of,  430 
Senate : 
Approval  requested :  Kennedy,  496 ;  Rusk,  362 
Consent  given  to  ratification  by,  631 
Transmittal  of  treaty  to,  314 
Significance  and  objectives :  Bundy,  625 ;  Foster,  829 ; 
Kennedy,  530,  531;  Manning,  456;  Rusk,  350; 
Stevenson,  770 ;  Tyler,  93 ;  Williams,  433 
Signing  ceremony  at  Washington  (Ball),  315 
Soviet  position  and  objectives  :  Harriman,  241 ;  Rusk, 

358 ;  Williams,  433 
U.S.  views :  Rusk,  240,  354,  363 ;  Kennedy,  5,  6 
Nuclear  weapons : 
Accidental  war,  measures  to  reduce  dangers  of :  Fos- 
ter, 826  ;  Rusk,  352,  360,  363,  491 
Allied  nuclear  navy,  U.S.  position  (Rusk),  816 
China,  Communist,  capability  (Hilsman),  389 
Communist  aggression,  deterrence  to   (McNamara), 

919 
Dangers  of  and  need  to  halt:  Cleveland,  966;  Ken- 
nedy, 2,  237 
Defense  in  a  thermonuclear  world,  problems  of  (Fos- 
ter), 825 
India-U.S.  nuclear  power  station  agreement,  143 
International  controls,  U.S.  efforts  for  (Rusk),  350 
Mediterranean  nuclear-free  zone,  U.S.  rejection  of 

Soviet  proposal  re,  83 
Military  circumstances,  use  in  (Rusk),  193 
NATO    nuclear   force.     See   under   North   Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization 
Nuclear  deterrent,  question  of:  Manning,  458;  Mc- 

Ghee,  957 ;  Rostow,  530 ;  Rusk,  193 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  re  thermonuclear  war   (Rusk), 

358 
Soviet  Union,  capability  against  Western  Europe  and 

U.S.  (Rusk),  191 
Tests.     See  Nuclear  weapons  tests 
U.S.  superiority  (McNamara),  917 
Nuclear  weapons  tests : 
Dangers  (Kennedy),  781 
Detection  of : 
Control  posts  proposed  to  prevent  surprise  attacks 

(Rusk),  257,  362 
Problems  of  (Rusk),  492 
High  altitude  tests  (Stevenson),  104 
Limited  underground  tests  permitted  under  treaty 

(Rusk),  242 
Treaty,     See  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Violations,  U.S.  position  re:  Bundy,  626;  Kennedy, 
237 
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Xyasaland  ami  Rhodesia,   Federation  of,  provisional 

accession  of  Argentina  to  GATT,  689 
Xyerere.  Julius  K.,  144,  198,  889 

OAS.    fifes  Organisation  of  American  States 
OAT.     See  Organisation  of  African  Unity 
Observation    Mission,    I  '.X.,  in  Yemen,  U.S.  support 

(Stevenson),  71 
OECD.     See  Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation 

and  Development 
Oil: 
Ceylon,  U.S.  position  re  proposed  legislation  on  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products  in,  245 
Indonesia  and  foreign  oil  companies  reach  agree- 
ment. 19 
Pollution  of  sea  by,  convention  (1954)  for  prevention 
of :  Dominican  Republic,  74 ;  Liberia,  484 ;  Pan- 
ama, 721 ;  Philippines,  984 ;  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, 761 :  United  Kingdom,  524 
ONUC.     See  Congo,  Republic  of  the :  U.N.  operations  in 
"Open  Society"  (Battle),  865 
Opium.     See  under  Drugs,  narcotic 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment: 
Food  and  agriculture  information  officer,  appointed, 

418 
Functions  of  (Rusk),  196 

Ministerial  Council,  meeting  at  Paris,  text  of  com- 
munique, 948 
Need  for  strengthening  ( Schaetzel ) ,  734 
Purpose  of  (Rusk),  21 

Soviet   Union,   question   of   credit   policies   toward 
(Rusk),  817 
Organization  of  African  Unity : 
Objectives  of  (Fredericks),  786 
U.S.  support  (Fredericks),  285,  287 
Organization  of  American  States : 
Communist  subversion,  recommendations  to  counter, 

160, 579 
Task  force,  report  of  (Battle) ,  416 
Otepka,  Otto  F.,  816 
Outer  Mongolia.     See  Mongolia 
Outer  space  (see  also  Satellites,  earth)  : 
Activities  of  amateurs,  research,  aeronautical  serv- 
ices, problems  of,  836 
Arms  race,  dangers  of  and  efforts  to  halt:  Foster, 

828 ;  Gardner,  371 
Danish-U.S.  cooperation  in  programs  for  (L.  John- 
son ) ,  590 
Icelandic     contributions     in     exploration     of     (L. 

Johnson),  594 
International  cooperation  in  peaceful  uses : 
Problems  of:  Gardner,  367,  368;  Stevenson,  1005 
U.N.  resolutions,  1012, 1013 
U.S.  position  :  Gardner,  506  ;  Stevenson,  1007 
Nuclear  weapons  test  ban.    See  Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty 
Project  West  Ford,  104,  105 

Radio  conference  on  space  communications,  decisions 
of  (McConnell),835 


Outer  space     Continued 
U.N.  efforts  to  prevent  weapons  from  orbiting  in, 

( Stevenson ) , 753 
U.S.  views :  L.  Johnson,  592 ;  Stevenson,  754 
U.S.S.R.: 

International  law,  position  on  (Gardner),  369 
Soviet  views  on  weapons  in  orbit  (Stevenson),  754 
U.S.  activities  in,  views  on  (Stevenson),  104 
U.S.-Soviet  cooperation : 
Statements:  Bundy,  627;  Cleveland,  678;  Ken- 
nedy, 532;  NASA,  404;  Stevenson,  770,  1005 
Text  of  agreement,  405 
Vehicle    tracking    stations    agreements     (1961)     re 
establishment  and  operation  of  on  Canton  Is- 
land and  in  Bermuda :  United  Kingdom,  648 
Outer   Space,   U.N.   Committee  on  Peaceful   Uses  of: 
Contributions  (Stevenson),  1009 
Legal  Subcommittee,  views  of  (Stevenson),  104 

P.L.  480.     See  Agricultural  surpluses 
Pacem  in  Tcrris,  38 
Pacific,  U.S.  policy  in  (Hilsman),  386 
Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the,  U.S.  adminis- 
tration, report  on  (Goding) , 207 
Pact  of  Paris  (1928),  975 
Pahlavi,  Mohammad  Reza,  886 
Pakistan : 

All-Pakistan  Women's  Association,  707 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  377 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  891 

Cyclone,  New  Orleans  aid  (Rusk),  17 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  273, 380 

U.K.-U.S.  policy  toward,  133 

U.S.  aid  to  (Rusk),  22 
Palestine,  hostilities  in  1948  (Plimpton) ,  980 
Pan    American   Congress   of   Architects,    welcome   to 

Washington  (Kennedy),  801 
Panama : 

Canal  Zone  talks  with  U.S.,  results  of,  246 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  888 

Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,  110,   150,  565,  688,   721, 
761,  762,  802,  984 
Panama  Canal,  246 
Paraguay,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  229,  380,  381, 

485,  606,  762 
Park,  Chung  Hee,  887 

Passamaquoddy-Saint  John  project,  report  on,  248 
Passports,   validation  for  travel  to  Cuba,   announce- 
ment re,  92 
Patents,  inventions  relating  to  defense  for  which  pa- 
tent applications  have  been  filed,  agreement  for 
safeguarding :  Greece,  381 
Paulus  VI,  890 
Paz  Estenssoro,  Victor,  787 
Peace : 

Europe's  role  in  (Rostow),  540 

General  Assembly  resolution  establishing  peace  fund, 
185 

Goal  of  human  rights  (Cleveland) ,  38 
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Peace — Continued 
Peacekeeping  under  international  law,  question  of 

(Foster),  829 
Pioneers,  U.S.  (Kennedy),  631 

Problems  of  and  efforts  toward  :  Bundy,  625  ;  Cleve- 
land, 676 ;  Foster,  7 ;  Kennedy,  2,  530,  694 ;  Man- 
ning, 644;  Rostow,  927;  Rusk,  728;  Stevenson, 
268;  Williams,  434 
Soviet  position  (Harriman),  280 
U.N.    role   and    costs   of   peacekeeping   operations : 
Cleveland,  555;  Plimpton,  179;  Stevenson,  182, 
768 
U.S.  policy  toward  international  peace  (Cleveland), 

967 
World  objective  (Kennedy),  6 
Peace  Corps : 

Expansion  of,  need  and  purpose  (Kennedy),  170 
Programs : 

Africa  :  Fredericks,  289 ;  Williams,  436 
Agreements   concerning:    Panama,   984;    Tangan- 
yika, 198 ;  Uruguay,  722,  762 
Role  of  (Kennedy),  115 
Volunteers  needed,  993 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  U.N.  Committee  on : 
Contributions  (Stevenson),  1009 
Legal  Subcommittee,  views  of  (Stevenson),  104 
Pearcy,  G.  Etzel,  1014 
Perez  Jimenez,  Marcos,  364 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  purpose  of  and  U.S. 

delegation,  32 
Permanent    Joint    Board    on    Defense,    U.S.-Canada, 

Chairman  of  U.S.  section,  appointment,  566 
Peru : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  888 
Military  junta  in  (Martin),  700 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  418,  524,  565,  606,  689, 
762,  878 
Petroleum.     See  Oil 
Petterssen,  Svere,  648 

Philippine  War  Damage  Act,  amendment  to  (Depart- 
ment statement  and  remarks  by  Hilsman),  301 
Philippines : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  888 
Malaysia,  problem  re  formation  of  (U.  Johnson),  82 
"Maphilindo"  confederation :  Hilsman,  392 ;  U.  John- 
son, 82 

Military  defense  exercises  1963-64  by  SEATO  forces 

in,  863 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  73,  229,  345,  688,  762,  838, 

878,  984,  1022 

War  damage  bill,  amendment  providing  settlement  of 
claims,  301 
Phillips,  Richard  I.,  74 
Phouma,  Souvanna,  500 
Piccioni,  Attilio,  636 

"Plastics-USA"  exhibit,  opened  in  Bulgaria,  142 
Plimpton,  Francis  T.  P.,  178,  758,  973 
Plutonium,   U.S.  support  for  international  control  re 
use  of  (Smyth),  1019 


Poland : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  888 
Most-favored-nation    tariff  treatment,   question  of: 

Anderson,  90 ;  Rusk,  25,  350 
Travel  restrictions  for  citizens  in  U.S.,  861 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  73,  172,  273,  345,  450,  721 
U.S.  policy  and  aid  (Rusk),  25 
Polaris  submarines,  in  Mediterranean,  Soviet  denunci- 
ation, 84 
Political  rights  of  women : 
Convention  (1953)  on, 722 

Inter-American  convention  (1948)  on  Paraguay,  381 
Progress  (Tillett),  146 

U.S.  views   (Gardner)  and  text  of  convention,  321, 
327 
Pollution  of  sea  by  oil,  international  convention  (1954) 
for  prevention  of:   Dominican  Republic,  74;   Li- 
beria, 484 ;  Panama,  721 ;  Philippines,  984 ;  United 
Arab  Republic,  761 ;  United  Kingdom,  524 
Pope  John  XXIII,  42,  59 
Popov,  Ivan,  138 
Population : 

Census,  intensification  of  studies  re  (Bingham),  28 
Communist  China,  problems  of  (Hilsman),  387 
Problems  of  growth  (Freeman),  66 
Population  Commission,  U.N.,  28,  30 
Porter,  Dwight  J.,  648 
Portugal : 
African  territories : 

Self-determination,   problems   of:    Gardner,    505; 

Williams,  434 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolution,  309 
U.S.  position:  Fredericks,  784;  Rusk,  360;  Steven- 
son, 303,  308 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  74,  230,  310,  722,  761, 

762,  877 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  310 
Postal  convention  (1959),  universal,  with  final  protocol, 
annex,  regulations  of  execution  and  provisions  re 
airmail:  Colombia,  345;  Jamaica,  Mongolia,  565; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  273 
Poultry  dispute  with  EEC  : 

Remarks  :  Gossett,  293 ;  Herter,  603,  605 
U.S.-EEC  negotiations,  72 
Powell,  Herbert  B.,  525 
Prebisch,  Raul,  944,  945 
Press : 

Foreign  correspondents,  value  (Harriman),  278 
Limitations  (Cleveland),  14 
Prisoners  of  war,  Geneva  conventions  (1949)  relative 
to  treatment  of:  Cameroon,  950;  Malagasy  Repub- 
lic, 648;  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  273;  Somali  Re- 
public,    648;    Tanganyika,     273;     Trinidad    and 
Tobago,  950 
Private  enterprise: 

Growth  in  Africa  (Fredericks),  785 

Role  in  economic  development  process  (Rostow),  425 
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Proclamations  by  the  President : 
Blue    mold    cheese,    import    regulations    amended 

(3562),  970 
Butter  substitutes.  Quota  established  (3558),  685 
Captive  Nations  Week.  1963  (3543),  131 
BBO,  duty  raised  on  imports  from  (3504),  969 
General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  1963  (3550),  460 
National  Day  of  Mourning  for  President  Kennedy, 

8S2 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  ratified  by  the  President, 

669 
Spain's  accession  to  GATT,  protocol  for  (3553),  550 
U.S.  tariff  schedules  made  effective  (3548),  478 
Project  West  Ford,  purpose  and  importance  (Steven- 
son), 104 
Propaganda    (see   also  Communism:   Aggression   and 
subversive  activities)  :  Soviet  use  and  advantage 
(Tyler),  96 
Property  : 

Industrial,  convention  (1S83,  as  revised)  for  protec- 
tion of:  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  877; 
Congo  (B),  450;  Guam,  230;  Ivory  Coast,  761; 
Laos,  877 ;  Nigeria,  450 ;  Puerto  Rico,  230 ;  Ru- 
mania,   877;    Samoa,    230;    Upper   Volta,    877; 
Virgin  Islands,  230 
Iraq,  law  restricting  foreign  ownership  of  real  prop- 
erty in,  100 
Surplus,  agreement  with  Iran  re  use  of  funds  from 
sale  of,  838 
Protocol  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  (Duke),  700 
Public  Law  4S0.     Sec  Agricultural  surpluses 
Public  service,  hazards  of  (Galbraith),  53 
Publications : 
Committee  to  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 
World,  The  Scope  and  Distribution  of  United 
States  Military  and  Economic  Assistance  Pro- 
grams: Report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  published,  477 
Department  of  Agriculture,  The  World  Food  Budget, 

63 
Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
lists,  57,  101,  144,  205,  264,  437,  551,  752,  792,  1004 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  Towards  a 
Dynamic  Development  Policy  for  Latin  America, 
174 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization : 
Development  Through  Food,  62 
Third  World  Food  Survey,  62 
Obscene  publications,  agreement  (1910)  for  repres- 
sion of  circulation  of:  Cyprus,  110 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, Negotiations  Under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  published,  745 
State  Department : 
A  Beacon  of  Hope:  The  Exchange-of -Per sons  Pro- 
gram, published,  743 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  new  cover,  6 
Digest  of  International  Law,  Volume  I,  released, 
204 


Publications — Continued 
State  Department — Continued 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  series: 
1942,   Volume  IV,  The  Near  East  and  Africa, 

released,  34 
1948,  Volume  I,  General,  published,  690 
1948,  Volume  III,  The  British  Commonwealth, 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Far  East,  published,  985 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  74,  230,  274,  346,  381,  418, 
485,  526,  650,  690,  722,  878,  986,  1022 
United  Nations : 
Lists  of  current  documents,  73,  229,  309,  380,  479, 

523,  565,  837,  876,  983 
The  Technical  Cooperation  Programs  of  the  United 
Nations  System,  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations,  released,  97 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  American  Studies 
Abroad:  Progress  and  Difficulties  in  Selected 
Countries,  169 
Yung  Lo  Encyclopedia,  presented  to  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 740 
Puerto  Rico,  industrial  property,  convention  (1883,  as 

revised)  for  protection  of,  230 
Pulaski  Memorial  Day  (proclamation),  460 
Punta  del  Este,  charter  of  (Harriman) ,  939 

Queen  Elizabeth,  886 

Racial  discrimination : 

Apartheid.     See  Apartheid 

Effect  on  diplomatic  relations  in  U.S.  (Duke),  702 
Equal  rights,  question  of  (Rusk),  994 
Foreign  relations,  effect  on :  Louchheim,  683 ;  Man- 
ning, 641 ;  Williams,  436 
Problems  and  developments :  Anderson,  91 ;  Cleve- 
land, 41 ;  Fredericks,  286 ;  L.  Johnson,  586 ;  Ken- 
nedy, 534 ;  Plimpton,  758 ;  Rusk,  154 ;  Sisco,  775  ; 
Stevenson,  771 
South  Africa,  U.S.  views:  Fredericks,  784;  Gardner, 

505  ;  Stevenson,  335,  769 ;  Tost,  337 
United  Nations  responsibility  and  action : 
Cleveland,  555 ;  Gardner,  320 
Radio: 

Developments  of  (Cleveland),  15 
Regulations   (1959),  annexed  to  1959  international 
telecommunication  convention.     See  under  Tele- 
communication convention  (1959) 
Space  radio  communications  conference,  U.S.  dele- 
gate report  on,  835,  904 
Timetable  schedules  and  links,  provisional,  proposed 

at  Antarctic  meeting,  107 
U.S.  agreements  with : 

Colombia,  communications  between  amateur  sta- 
tions on  behalf  of  3d  parties,  1022 
Israel,   radio  facilities,    agreement   re  reciprocal 
establishment  and  operation,  110 
Radioactive  fallout,  dangers  of  (Kennedy),  236 
Rahman,  Tunku  Abdul,  891 
Read,  Benjamin  H.,  274 
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Red  Sea,  international  agreement  re  maintenance  of 

certain  lights  in :  United  Arab  Republic,  838 
Research  fellowships  (1964-65)  offered  by  NATO,  an- 
nouncement, 998 
Reuter,  Richard  W.,  403 
Rhodesia   and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of,  provisional 

accession  of  Argentina  to  GATT,  689 
Rhodesia,    Southern,   question  of  independence,   U.S. 

views  (Stevenson),  559 
Rio  Muni,  visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams  to,  18 
Road    traffic,   convention    (1949)    on,    with   annexes: 

Algeria,  34 ;  Jamaica,  721 ;  Lebanon,  418 
Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention  (1954)  on 
temporary  importation  of:  Cyprus,  Cook  Islands, 
109 
Roads,  Guatemala,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Inter- American  Highway  in,  722;  ter- 
mination of,  984 
Rogers,  Rutherford  D.,  740 

Rome  Treaty.     See  European  Economic  Community 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  cited,  43 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  937 
Ross,  Claude  G.,  310 
Rostow,  Walt  W.,  422,  536,  667,  921 
Roth,  William  Matson,  519 
Rowan,  Carl  T.,  586 

Royal  Lao  Air  Force,  U.S.  replaces  old  aircraft,  500 
Rumania : 
Travel  restrictions  for  citizens  in  U.S.,  861 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  877, 1021 
Rush-Bagot  treaty,  importance  of  (Tyler) ,  93 
Rusk,  Dean : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements  : 
Africa,  Portuguese  territories  in,  361, 
Aid,   restrictions   proposed  for  Egypt,   Indonesia, 

Yugoslavia,  811 
Algeria  supplied  with  Soviet  arms  from  Cuba  and 

Egypt,  817 
Alliance  for  Progress,  need  for  strengthening,  814 
Allied  nuclear  navy,  U.S.  position  on,  816 
Armed  forces,  U.S.,  question  of  reduction  in  Ger- 
many, 357 
Atlantic  partnership,  review  of,  726 
Australia,   transmission  from  U.S.   via  Common- 
wealth Pacific  Cable  opened,  969 
Berlin,  Soviet  interference  with  convoys  to,  812, 

815 
China,  Communist: 
Nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  nonparticipation  in,  360 
Worldwide  disarmament  conference  proposed  by, 
359 
Civil  rights  bill,  support  of,  641 
Congressional    inquiry    of    Department    officials, 

question  of,  815 
Cuba: 
Kidnaping  incident  in  British  waters  by  Castro 

forces,  362 
Situation  in,  817 
Digest  of  International  Law,  acceptance  of  first 
volume,  206 


Rusk,  Dean — Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Dismissal  of  Mr.  Otepka,  question  of,  816 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras,  U.S.  economic 

and  military  aid  stopped  to,  624 
Eastern  Europe,  U.S.  policy  re  trade  expansion, 

364 
ECOSOC   ministerial   meeting  attended   by  Gov. 

Harriman,  814 
Educational  and  cultural  exchange  program,  in- 
ternational, review  of,  742 
Eulogy  to  President  Kennedy,  881,  883 
Export  expansion,  importance  of,  599 
Ford  Foundation  grant  to  Howard  University  for 

foreign  affairs  program,  684 
Foreign  aid: 

Appropriation  requests,  dangers  of  reductions, 
400,  812,  816,  999 

Foreign  policy,  effect  on,  19,  356 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.,  citizen's  role  in,  990 
France,   question  of  U.S.  sharing  nuclear  infor- 
mation with,  357,  359,  363 
German-Berlin  question,  Western  position  on,  813 
Gettysburg  Address  Anniversary,  842 
Inter-American    foreign    ministers    meeting    pro- 
posed, U.S.  support  for,  813 
Internal  defense  and  security,  U.S.  position,  490 
Latin  American,  economic  and  social  development 

problems  in,  814 
NATO: 

Role  in  prevention  of  nuclear  surprise  attacks, 
358 

Status  of,  190 

U.S.  support  for,  243 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty : 

Control  posts,   stationary  or  mobile,  proposed, 
357,  360,  363 

Senate  approval,  362,  631 

Significance  of,  350 

iSigning  at  Moscow,  314 

U.S.  views,  240,  363 
Pakistan  cyclone,  New  Orleans  aid  commended,  17 
Poland,  U.S.  most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment, 

359 
Racial  equality,  problems  and  scope,  154 
Rights  of  man,  654 
SEATO,  9th  anniversary  of,  464 
Sino-Soviet  dispute,  effect  on  U.S.-Soviet  relations, 

244 
Soviet  Union : 

Communist  China,  relations  with,  357 

Military  forces  in  Cuba,  260,  361 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,   Soviet's  motive  re, 
358 

U.S.  credit  policy  toward,  817 

Wheat  export  proposed,  810,  815 
State    Department    1964    appropriation    request, 

justification  to  Congress,  260 
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Rusk,  Dean — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
U.N.  Church  Center,  dedication,  570 
Viet-Nam : 

Neutralization  aspect  in,  811, 812,  815 
New  regime  in,  813,  814 
Situation  in,  359,  810 
Yugoslavia,  U.S.  most-favored-nation  tariff  treat- 
ment, 359 
Correspondence  and  messages  : 
Adenauer,  Chancellor,  on  retirement,  697 
Export  expansion  program,  Chiefs  of  Mission  role 

in,  290 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  1963,  request  for  restora- 
tion of  funds,  399 
Greetings  to  new  British  cabinet  officers,  736 
Latvia's  National  Day,  greetings  on,  932 
Venezuela,  agreement  with  U.S.  to  extradite  Mar- 
cos Perez-Jimenez  and  texts  of  notes,  364,  365 
Vice  President  Johnson's  visit  to  Benelux  coun- 
tries, 854 
News  conferences,  transcripts  of,  356,  810 
Responsibility  assigned  in  international  aviation  pol- 
icy (Kennedy),  160 
TV  interview,  transcript  of,  240 
Visits  to: 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  117 
United  Kingdom,  133 
Rwanda,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  565,  647,  689 

Sabah  and  Sarawak,  question  of  inclusion  in  Malay- 
sia, 542 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  conventions  on : 
1948  convention :  Cyprus,  877 ;  Nigeria,  381 ;  Tunisia 

74 
1960  convention :  Cuba,  484 ;  Paraguay,  606 ;  Tunisia, 
74 
St.  John  River  hydroelectric  power  development  proj- 
ect (Passamaquoddy),  248 
St.  Lawrence  River,  agreement  with  Canada  re  pilotage 

services  on,  606 
Samoa,  industrial  property,  convention   (1883,  as  re- 
vised) for  protection  of,  230 
San  Marino,  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  565 
Santos,  Vincente  N.,  219 
Sarawak  and  Sabah,  question  of  inclusion  in  Malaysia, 

542 
Satellites,  earth  (see  also  Outer  space)  : 
Communication     satellites.    See     Communications: 

Satellites 
Meteorological  satellites.    See  Meteorological  satel- 
lites 
Navigational  satellites,  835 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Spain,  tracking  stations  and  communication  facil- 
ities on  Grand  Canary  Island,  172 
United  Kingdom,  vehicle  tracking  station,  estab- 
lishment on  Canton  Island  and  in  Bermuda,  648 


Saudi  Arabia : 
Prisoners  of  war,  Geneva  conventions  (1949)  rela- 
tive to  treatment  of,  273 
Yemen,  U.N.  Observation  Mission  in  ( text  of  Security 
Council  resolution ) ,  71 
Schaetzel,  J.  Robert,  731 
Scheyven,  Louis,  484 
Schweitzer,  Pierre-Paul,  610,  613 
Science    (see  also  Atomic  energy,  Nuclear  weapons, 
Outer  space,  and  Satellites)  : 
International  cooperation  in,  need  and  accomplish- 
ments :  Kennedy,  778 ;  Stevenson,  1008 
UNESCO.    See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization 
U.S.  attaches,  appointments  to :  Bonn,  150,  906 ;  Can- 
berra, 150;  Tokyo,  186 ;  London,  150;  NATO  and 
ERO,  381 ;  Stockholm,  648 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  430 

Science  and  Technology  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less  De- 
veloped Areas,  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Application 
of,  appointment  of  experts  (Bingham),  712 
Scientific,  Educational  and  Cultural  Organization.    See 

Education,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
Scoville,  Herbert,  Jr.,  906 
Sea,  use  of  resources  of  (Kennedy) ,  780 
Seaborg,  Glenn  T,  168,  564, 1019 
SEATO.    See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Secretary  of  State  (see  also  Rusk,  Dean),  role  in  inter- 
national aviation  policy  (G.  Johnson),  509 
Security  Council,  U.N. : 
Documents,  lists  of,  73,  309,  380,  479,  523,  565,  876 
Double  veto  (Plimpton),  981 
Limitations  on  peacekeeping  powers  of  (Plimpton), 

980 
Resolutions : 

Israel  and  Syrian  incidents  and  text  of  proposed 

resolution,  523 
Observation  mission  to  Yemen,  71 
Portuguese  territories  in  Africa,  309 
South  Africa,  racial  policy  problems  in  and  pro- 
posed ban  on  sale  of  arms  to,  338 
Role  and  scope  (Cleveland),  42 
South  Africa,  proposed  ban  on  sale  of  arms  to  (Ste- 
venson), 333 
Southern  Rhodesia,  question  of  independence  (Ste- 
venson), 559 
"See  America  Now"  program,  1964  (Kennedy),  253 
Segni,  Antonio,  136,  887 
Self-determination : 
Africa : 

Problems  in  (Williams),  434 
U.N.  role  (Cleveland),  463 
U.S.  support  (Fredericks),  286,  287 
East  Germany,  U.S.  support,  537,  540 
Newly  independent  nations,  problems  of  (Manning), 

644 
Portuguese  territories  in  Africa : 

Security  Council,  U.N.,  resolution,  309 
U.S.  position  :  Gardner,  505  ;  Stevenson,  304 
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Self-determination — Continued 

South-West  Africa  (Yates) ,  946,  948 
U.S.  position  and  support:  Kennedy,  5,  532;  Rusk, 
655 ;  Stevenson,  303 
Senegal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  273,  565,  689 
Settlement  of  disputes,  compulsory,  optional  protocol  of 

signature  to  :  Australia,  229 
Sevastyanov,  Gennadiy  G.,  137 
Sevilla-Sacasa,  Guillermo,  997 
Shah  of  Iran,  886 
Shazar,  Zalman,  886 
Shen  Chang-huan,  789 
Ships  and  shipping : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on :  Algeria,  984 ;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 761 ;  Tunisia,  110 
Naval  vessels,  termination  of  agreement  with  Can- 
ada re  furnishing  supplies  and  services  to,  648 
NS  Savannah,  agreement  re :  Belgium,  984 ;  Neth- 
erlands, 34 
Pilotage  services  on  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River,  amending  agreement  (1961)  with  Canada, 
606 
Red  Sea,  international  agreement  re  maintenance 
of  certain  lights  in :  United  Arab  Republic,  838 
Transportation,  Inter-American  convention  on  fa- 
cilitation of:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  229 
U.S.  submarine,  agreement  with  Pakistan  re  loan 
of,  273 
Shriver,  Sargent,  199 
Sierra  Leone: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  904 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  524, 1022 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  (see  also  Communism  and  individual 
countries) : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries  (Coffin),  516 
Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  domination  (Anderson),  88 
Indonesia,  relations  with  (Rusk),  24 
Less   developed   countries,   economic  aid   to    (Wil- 
liams), 930 
Sino-Soviet  dispute,  U.S.  views :  Anderson,  90 ;  Harri- 
man,  244,  280 ;  Hilsman,  388 ;  U.  Johnson,  82 ;  Mar- 
tin, 577 ;  Rostow,  924 ;  Rusk,  191,  244,  493 
Siple,  Paul  A.,  150 
Sisco,  Joseph  J.,  773,  802 

Skopje  earthquake  disaster,  proposed  U.N.  aid  to,  759 
Slave  traffic,  white,  agreement  (1904)  for  repression: 

Algeria,  984  ;  Cyprus,  273 ;  Madagascar,  878 
Slavery,  convention  (1926)  on  abolition  of : 
Current  action,  Kuwait,  273 
Text  of  agreement,  323 
U.S.  views  (Gardner),  320 
Smith,  Benjamin  A.  II,  519,  709 
Smyth,  Henry  D.,  1019 
Smythe,  Mabel  M.,  297 

Social  Security  System,  agreement  with  Philippines  re 
coverage  for  Filipino  employees  of  U.S.  armed 
forces,  838 


Soekarno,  Achmed,  17,  891 
Solomon,  Anthony  M.,  1022 
Somali  Republic: 
Arms  shipment  from  Soviet  Union  (Williams),  929, 

930 
Historical  and  geographic  background   (Williams), 

929 
Military  aid  proposed  by  U.S.,  Italy,  and  Germany 

(Williams),  930 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  418,  648 
Sosa-Rodriguez,  Carlos,  892 
South  Africa,  Republic  of : 
Apartheid : 

Communist  opposition  to  (Williams),  931 
Policies  of:   Gardner,  505;   Stevenson,  333;  Wil- 
liams, 435 ;  Yost,  337 
U.S.  position  (Fredericks),  784 
Consulate  at  Durban  raised  to  Consulate  General, 

450 
Military  equipment,  U.S.  termination  of  sale  of  (Wil- 
liams), 435 
Sanctions,  question  of  (Stevenson),  336 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  689,  761,  762 
South  America   (see  also  Latin  America),  purpose  of 

Gov.  Harriman's  visit  to  (Rusk), 814 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
Military  defense  exercises  1963-64,  863 
Ninth  anniversary  (Rusk),  464 
U.S.  role  (U.  Johnson),  81 
Southern  Rhodesia.     See  Rhodesia,  Southern 
South-West  Africa,  U.S.  position  (Yates),  946 
Soviet  bloc  countries : 
Cuban  economy,  subsidization  of  deficits  in  (Martin), 

575,  577 
Exchange  of  information  and  persons  with  U.S.  pro- 
posed (Rusk),  493 
Soviet  Union    (see  also  Communism  and  Sino-Soviet 
bloc)  : 
Agricultural  production,  problem  of   (Rostow),  924 
Armed  forces,  size  of  (McNamara),  915,  918 
Attache,  U.S.  requests  departure  of,  137 
Berlin,  interference  with  U.S.  convoys  to,  818 
Communication,  direct  link  with  U.S.,  purpose  and 

text  of  agreement,  50 
Communist  China,  withdrawal  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  (Rusk),  357 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  889 
Cuba,  military  forces  in  (Rusk),  360,  361 
Detente  policy  ( Rostow ) ,  925,  928 
East  Berlin,  U.S.  protest  Soviet  restrictions  in,  138 
Exchange  of  persons  and  information  with  U.S.,  pro- 
posed (Rusk),  493 
Eastern  Europe,  relations  with  (Anderson),  88 
Foreign  policy,  failures  of  (Cleveland),  849 
Free  world,  subversive  activities  in    (McNamara), 

920,  924,  925 
Ideologies,  comparison  with  U.S.  (Kennedy),  531 
Israel  and  Syrian  incidents,  U.S.-U.K.  resolution  in 
Security  Council  vetoed  by,  520 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 

Mediterranean  nuclear-free  zone,  exchange  of  notes 

re  Soviet  proposal,  83 
Missiles,  status  of  (McXamara),  016 
Nationalism,  growtb  of  (Rostow),  928 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  protocol  amending  conven- 
tion (1937)  on  conservation  of,  G88 
Nuclear  Test  Kan  Treaty  (sec  also  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty:  Negotiations)  : 
Talks  at  Moscow  with  U.S.  and  U.K.,  progress  on 

(Kennedy),  198 
Views  and  objectives  of  (Harriman),  241 
Nuclear  weapon  capability  (Rusk),  191 
Outer  space.     Sec  under  Outer  space:   U.S.S.R. 
Peace,  views  on,  1G0 

Racial  relations  in  U.S.,  views  on  (Rusk),  155 
Sino-Soviet  dispute.     Sec  Sino-Soviet  dispute 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  273,  310,  524,  689,  762 
Travel  restrictions  for  U.S.  citizens  in,  855 
U.N.    peacekeeping   operations,   payment   of  assess- 
ments for  (Plimpton),  179 
U.S.  relations  with:   Bundy,  629;  Harriman,  279; 
Kennedy,  3,  606 ;  Manning,  457 ;  Rusk,  244,  994  ; 
Sisco,  774 
Visits,  State  and  official,  conduct  of  (Duke),  701 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  (Rusk),  493 
"Wheat  sale  from   U.S.:   Ball,   935;   Kennedy,   660; 

Rusk,  810,  815 
World  domination,  goal  of:  Manning,  457;  Rostow, 
921 ;  Rusk,  728 
Space.     See  Outer  space  and  Satellites 
Space  Communications,  Extraordinary  Administrative 

Radio  Conference  on,  results  of  (Kennedy),  904 
Space  Research,  International  Committee  on,  accom- 
plishments and  objectives  (Stevenson),  1008 
Spain : 

Defense  agreement  renewed  with  U.S.  (texts),  686 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  to,  686,  688 
GATT,  protocol  for  accession  to,  proclamation,  550 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  273,  310,  380,  381,  485, 
524,  606,  648,  689,  905,  906 
Special  Fund,  U.N.,  U.S.  views  (Bingham),  68,  716 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations : 
Confirmations :  Blumenthal,  297 ;  Roth,  519 
Functions  of  (Herter),  601,  602 

GATT  advisory  opinion  requested  on  U.S.-EEC  poul- 
try dispute,  751 
Negotiations  Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 

published,  745 
Notice  of  public  hearings  for  1964  GATT  trade  nego- 
tiations, 745 
Tariff  schedules  in  effect,  329 
Trade  Information  Committee,  regulations  of,  330 
Specialized  agencies,  U.N.,  role  of  (Cleveland),  15 
State  Department  (see  also  Agency  for  International 
Development,    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency,  Foreign  Service,  and  Peace  Corps)  : 
Appointments  and  designations,  74, 186,  230,  274,  310, 
381,  566,  648,  685,  802,  906,  1022 


State  Department — Continued 

Appropriation    request,    justification    to    Congress 

(Rusk),  260 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  confirmation  (Porter), 

648 
Aviation,  international  policy,  role  in  (Johnson),  509 
Civil  rights  bill,  support  of  (Manning),  641 
Congressional  inquiry  of  Department  officials,  ques- 
tion of  (Rusk),  815 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  con- 
sultants appointed,  673 
Foreign    policy    briefing   conferences.       See   under 

Foreign  policy 
News  releases,  volume  of  (Louchheim),  682 
Office  for  Special  Representational  Services,  estab- 
lishment, 525 
Office  of  Community  Advisory  Services  established, 

838 
Otepka,  Otto  F.,  question  of  dismissal  of  (Rusk),  816 
Publications.     See  under  Publications 
Special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  designa- 
tion (Read),  274 
Trade  Negotiations,  Ambassadors  and  Special  Rep- 
resentatives   for,    confirmations :    Blumenthal, 
297 ;  Roth,  519 
Visits,  State  and  official,  policy  on  (Duke),  701 
State  visits,  customs  and  problems  of  (Duke),  701 
Statistical  Commission,  U.N.,  purpose  and  aims  (Bing- 
ham), 28 
Stelle,  Charles  C,  793 
Stevenson,  Adlai  E. : 
Addresses,  letters,  and  statements: 
Apartheid,  problems  of  (cited),  435 
Economic  and  social  development,  265 
Israel  and  Syrian  incidents,  520 
Memorial  tribute  to  President  Kennedy,  883,  894 
Outer  space : 

International  cooperation,  importance  of,  1005 
U.N.  efforts  to  prevent  weapons  from  orbiting  in, 

753 
U.S.  reply  to  Soviet  charges,  104 
Portuguese    territories   in  Africa,   U.S.    position, 

303 
South  Africa,  racial  problems  of  and  proposed  ban 

on  sale  of  arms  to,  333-335 
Southern  Rhodesia,  question  of  independence,  U.S. 

views,  559 
United  Nations : 

Growth  and  accomplishments  of,  766 
Responsibilities  of,  181 
U.N.  Church  Center,  dedication,  573 
Yemen,  U.N.  Observation  Mission  to,  71 
Strategic-hamlet  program  in  Viet-Nam :  Heavner,  396 ; 

Hilsman,  48,  391 
Stutts,  Captain  Ben  W.,  246 
Subversive  activities.     See  under  Communism 
Sudan,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  762 
Suffrage,  women's  progress  in  (Louchheim),  705 
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Sugar : 
International  sugar  agreement  (1958)  : 

Current  actions:  Argentina,  722;  Jamaica,  689; 

Swaziland,  524;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  689 
Protocol  for  the  prolongation  of  the:  Argentina, 
Australia,     Belgium,    Brazil,     Canada,     China, 
Colombia,    Costa    Rica,    Cuba,    Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hungary,  India,  In- 
donesia,  Ireland,   Italy,   Jamaica,   Japan,   Leb- 
anon, Mexico,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,   Panama,   Paraguay, 
Peru,     Philippines,     Poland,     Portugal,     South 
Africa,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  U.S.S.R., 
U.K.,  U.S.,  761 
Sukarno,  Achmed,  17,  891 
Supporting  assistance,  appropriation  request  (Rusk), 

1003 
Surveying.     See  Cartography 

Swaziland,  international  sugar  agreement  (1958),  524 
Sweden : 
Educational  exchange  agreement  with  U.S.,  101 
Tax  convention  with  U.S.  for  avoidance  of  double 

taxation,  760 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  172,  230,  380,  485,  647, 

688,  689,  761,  762,  802,  1021,  1022 
U.S.  science  attach^,  appointment,  648 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson,  479,  583 

Switzerland : 
Basel,  U.S.  consulate  closed  at,  329 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  418,  450,  485,  524,  566, 

689,  905 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  648 

Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland,  92 
Syncom  II,  1010 
Syrian  Arab  Republic : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  889 

Israeli  incidents  (Stevenson),  520 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  380,  984 
Szymczak,  Matt  S.,  673 

Takeuchi,  Ryuji,  441,  449 
Tanganyika : 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  889 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  54,  198,  273,  484,  565  689 

761,  950 
Visit  of  President  Nyerere  to  U.S.,  144, 198 
Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station,  340 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  purpose  of,  329 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S. : 
Escape-clause  restrictions  on  clinical  thermometers, 

report  on,  Presidential  decision,  646 
Function  of  (Gossett),  294 

TarifT  reductions,  announcement  of  public  hearings 
on,  604,  745 
Tariff  Disparities  Subcommittee  of  GATT  Trade  Nego- 
tiations Committee,  72 
TarifT  policy,  U.S.  (see  also  Customs,  Tariffs  and  trade, 
general  agreement  on,  and  Trade)  : 
Hi ue  mold  eheeae,  import  regulations  amended,  970 


Tariff  policy,  U.S.— Continued 
Butter  substitutes,  establishment  of  import  quotas 

for  (proclamation),  685 
Clinical  thermometers,  Presidential  decision  re  duty 

on  imports  of,  646 
Disparities  of  (Gossett),  292 

EEC  (see  also  European  Economic  Community) ,  duty 
raised  on  potato  starch,  brandy,  dextrine  and 
trucks  imported  from,  969 
Most-favored-nation    tariff   treatment,    Poland   and 
Yugoslavia,  question  of :  Anderson,  90  ;  Rusk,  359 
1964  tariff  negotiations.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  gen- 
eral agreement  on :  International  tariff  negotia- 
tions, 1964 
Revised  tariff  schedules,  effective  date  and  text  of 

proclamation,  329,  478 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.    See  Trade  Expansion 
Act 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 

Agreements,       declarations,       proces-verbal,       and 
protocols : 
Accessions  to,  current  actions  on : 
Argentina,  provisional:   Australia,   74;   Brazil, 
484;  Cyprus,  689;  Czechoslovakia,  74;  Israel, 
Japan,    New    Zealand,    Peru,    Rhodesia    and 
Nyasaland,    Tanganyika,    689;    Turkey,    74; 
Uganda,  801 ;  Yugoslavia,  484,  524 
Cambodia :  Austria,  722 
Dahomey,  provisional,  566 
Israel :  Austria,  722 ;  Spain,  648 
Japan :  Spain,  648 
Portugal :  Austria,  722 ;  Spain,  648 
Spain:    Austria,   485;    Belgium,    689;    Canada, 
Denmark,  485;   France,  689;  Germany,  485; 
India,   689;    Italy,   485;    Netherlands,    South 
Africa,  689 ;  Spain,  381 ;  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
485 ;  Uruguay,  689 ;  U.S.,  310 
Switzerland,  provisional :  Brazil,  566 ;  Cyprus, 
Kuwait,  689 ;  Portugal,  74 ;  Spain,  689 ;  Ugan- 
da, 801 
Tunisia,    provisional:    Chile,    Cyprus,    Tangan- 
yika, 689;  Uganda,  801;   Yugoslavia,  566 
United  Arab  Republic,  provisional :  Ceylon,  566 ; 
Chile,  689;  Cuba,  566;  Cyprus,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Kuwait,    Sweden,    Tanganyika,    689;    Yugo- 
slavia, 566 
Yugoslavia,   provisional :  Austria,  Brazil,  Tan- 
ganyika, United  Arab  Republic,  524 
Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to :  Uganda, 

877 
Article  XIV,  special  protocol  modifying:  Uganda, 

877 
Article  XVI :  4,  declarations  re  provisions  of,  entry 

into  force :  Uganda,  801 
Article  XXIV,  special  protocol  relating  to:  Ugan- 
da, 877 
Australia,  protocol  replacing  schedule  I :  Uganda, 

877 
Brazil,  new  schedule  III,  protocol  on  establish- 
ment :  Spain,  647 ;  Uganda,  801 
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Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on — Continued 
Agreements,  declarations,  etc. — Continued 
Ceylon,  protocol  replacing  schedule  VI :  Uganda, 

877 
French  text,  protocol  of  rectification  to:   Spain, 

648 ;  Uganda,  722 
Geneva  tariff  conference  (19(50-61)  : 

European  Economic  Community  negotiations 
(McGhee),  957 
Protocol  re :  Spain,  64S ;  Tanganyika,  484 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation :  Uganda,  722 
Organizational     amendments     to,     protocol     of: 

Uganda,  722 
Part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  protocol  and 
proces-verbal  of  rectification :  Spain,  647 ;  Ugan- 
da, 722 
Parts  I  and  II  and  articles  XXVI  and  XXIX,  pro- 
tocol modifying :  Uganda,  877 
Poland,    declaration   and   relations   between  con- 
tracting parties  and  Poland :  Uganda,  801 
Preamble  and  parts  II  and  III :  Spain,  648 ;  Ugan- 
da, 722 
Protocol  modifying  certain  provisions  of :  Uganda, 

877 
Provisional  application  of,  with  annexes  and  sched- 
ules and  protocol  of:  Cameroon,  Central  Afri- 
can Republic,  34;  Chad,  230;  Congo   (B),  34; 
Cyprus,     273 ;     Dahomey,     565 ;     Gabon,     34 ; 
Jamaica,  905 ;  Kuwait,  34 ;  Malagasy  Republic, 
Mauritania.  Senegal,  689;  Upper  Volta,  34 
Rectification,  protocol  of:  Uganda,  877 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to,  lst-3d  proto- 
cols: Uganda,  877 
Rectifications     and     modifications     to     texts     of 
schedules : 

lst-3d  protocols  :  Uganda,  878 
4th-9th  protocols :  Spain,  606 ;  Uganda,  722,  878 
Spain's  accession,  protocol  (proclamation),  550 
Supplementary  concessions  to : 
3d-8th  protocols :  Spain,  606 
6th  protocol :  Uganda,  801 

10th  protocol :  Japan,  New  Zealand,  418 ;  Spain, 
648 
Torquay  protocol :  Uganda,  878 
International  tariff  negotiations,  1964 : 

Ministerial  meeting  at  Geneva,  72,  292,  602 
Less     developed    countries,    proposal    to    aid 

(Frank),  176 
Purpose  and  objectives:  Bingham,  714;  Harri- 
man,  944;  Herter,  603;  Kennedy,  597;  Schaet- 
zel,  733 
Negotiations   Under  the   Trade  Expansion  Act   of 

1962,  745 
Notices  of  public  hearings  on  1964  trade  negotiations 

and  articles  for  consideration,  745,  746,  749 
Poultry  dispute,  advisory  opinion  requested  on  U.S.- 

ECC  problem,  751 
Tariff  schedules,  revised,  approved,  329 
Task  force,  OAS,  report  of  (Battle) ,  416 


Taxation : 

Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of.    See 

Double  taxation 
Income  tax,  agreement  with  Panama  for  withhold- 
ing compensation  from  Panamanians  employed 
in  Canal  Zone,  802 
Interest  equalization  tax  proposed :  Dillon,  618 ;  Ken- 
nedy, 255 
Taylor,  Maxwell  D.,  47,  624 
Teachers,  shortage  of  (Battle) ,  415 
Technical  assistance  and  cooperation.     See  Economic 

and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries 
Tejera-Paris,  Enrique,  365 

Telecommunication    (see    also    Communications    and 
Radio)  : 
Antarctic  Treaty  countries,  meeting  and  text  of  final 

communique  re,  107 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959) ,  international 
Current  actions:   Albania,  762;   Cameroon,  150 
Colombia,  34 ;  Guatemala,  801 ;  Indonesia,  762 
Liberia,    150;    Liechtenstein,    381;    Peru,    565 
Philippines,  1022 ;  Poland,  450 ;  Portuguese  Over- 
seas Territories,  34 
Radio  regulations    (1959),   with  appendixes,  an- 
nexed to  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention    (1959):     Gabon,     34;     Ireland,    838; 
Liberia,    381 ;    Luxembourg,    950 ;    Nepal,    762 ; 
Nigeria,  110 ;  Sudan,  762 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision  1958)    an- 
nexed to  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention  (1952)   with  appendixes  and  final  pro- 
tocol :  Liberia,  381 ;  Nepal,  762 
Telecommunication  Union,  International.     See  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union 
Telstar  satellites,  1010 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority,   success   and   value   of 

(Galbraith),  54 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  (1958) 

on,  Australia,  229 
Terry,  Fernando  Belaunde,  888 
Textiles.    See  Cotton  textiles 
Thailand : 

Communist  aggression  (U.  Johnson),  79 

Military  defense  exercises  1963-64  by  SEATO  forces 

in,  863 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  761,  984 
Tillett,  Mrs.  Gladys  A.,  145 
Timberlake,  Clare  H.,  436 
Timmons,  Benson  E.  L.  Ill,  906 
Tin,  U.S.  interim  modification  and  long-term  disposal 

program,  56,  945 
Tin  Council,  International,  56,  945 
Tiros  satellites,  1009 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  738,  890 

"Toasted  breadcrumbs  of  the  future"  (Cleveland),  12 
Tobacco,  U.S.  negotiations  with  EEC  at  Geneva,  72 
Togo,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  565,  721 
Tolman,  Carl,  186 
Toure,  Ahmed  Sekou,  cited,  638 
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Tracking  stations  agreements  with  U.S. .  space  vehicle 
tracking  and  communication  facilities,  establish- 
ment and  operation  of :  Australia,  802 ;  Spain,  172 ; 
United  Kingdom,  648 
Trade  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses,  Customs,  Eco- 
nomic policy,  Exports,  Imports,  and  Tariff  policy)  : 
Balance-of -payments  problems.    See  Balance  of  pay- 
ments 
Barriers,  reduction  of: 

Negotiations  proposed  (Herter),  601 
U.S.  position:  Lowenfeld,  376;  Schaetzel,  733 
Commodities.    See  Commodity  and  individual  com- 
modity 
Cuba,  free-world  boycott  (Martin),  575 
Expansion  of,  efforts  for : 
Addresses  and  statements:  Bell,  831;  Bingham, 
714 ;  Frank,  173 ;  Kennedy,  121,  595,  598 ;  Rusk, 
599,  600 
Eastern  Europe,  U.S.  policy  toward:  Anderson,  90; 

Rusk,  364 
German-U.S.  support  (Adenauer,  Kennedy),  117 
International  trade  increased  (Lowenfeld),  377 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  of 
the  U.S.    See  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  of  the  U.S. 
U.K.  nonmembership  in  EEC,  effect  of  (Manning), 

458 
U.S.    firms    assisted    to    expand    export   markets 
(Rusk),  600 
Japan.    See  Japan 
Most-favored-nation  basis  for  world  trade  (Herter), 

602 
Trade  agreements.     See  Trade  agreements 
Trade  Expansion  Act.     See  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962 
U.S.  trade  relations  with : 
Bulgaria  (Anderson),  141 
Canada  (G.  Johnson),  543 

EEC,  technical  problems  of  negotiations  with  (Gos- 
sett),  294 
Trade  agreements: 

Public  hearings,  notice,  330,  331 
With : 
Argentina,  effectiveness  of  U.S.  schedules,  450 
Belgium,  termination  of  commerce  and  navigation 

agreement,  648 
China,  arrangement  re  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  789, 

802 
Iceland,  trade  agreement  replacing  Schedule  II  of 

1913,  689 
Jamaica,  arrangement  re  trade  in  cotton  textiles, 

645,  689 
Japan  : 

A  rni  ogement  re  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  450 
Zipper  chain  export  to  U.S.,  449 
Paraguay,    reciprocal    trade    agreement     (1946) 

amended,  i~'J 
Spain,  termination  of  1927  agreements  and  1946 

ondentandlng,  906 
Switzerland,  effectrrenen  of  U.S.  schedules,  418 


Trade  Agreements  Program,  administration  of  (Execu- 
tive order),  167 
Trade  and  Development,  U.N.,  conference  on : 
Objectives  (Bingham),  714 

Preparatory  Committee,  meeting  of  (Frank),  173 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Com- 
mittee on,  8th  meeting,  297,  548,  689 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 : 
Authority  granted  to  President  under  (Herter),  291, 

602 
Export  expansion  program  (Kennedy),  596,  597 
Most-favored-nation  clause :  Anderson,  90 ;  Rusk,  25 
Negotiations  Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 

published,  745 
Review  of  (Gossett),  291 

Significance  and  goals :  Herter,  602 ;  Kennedy,  252 ; 
Stevenson,  270 
Trade  Information  Committee: 
Text  of  regulations,  330 

Tariff  reductions,  proposed  public  hearings  on,  294, 
604,  745 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee,  GATT,  meeting,  pur- 
pose of  and  U.S.  delegation  to,  72,  603 
Trade  union  movement  (Kennedy),  123 
Trademarks,    convention    (1884)    on,    termination   of 

agreement  with  Belgium,  648 
Training  and  Research  Institute,  U.N.,  establishment 

(Bingham),  714 
Travel : 
Areas  restricted  in  U.S.  for  foreign  nationals : 

Bulgaria,    Czechoslovakia,    Hungary,    860;    Po- 
land, Rumania,  861 ;  U.S.S.R.,  855 
Cuba,  validated  passports  required  for  travel  to,  92 
Pacific  trust  territory,  free  entry  to  and  from  U.S. 

(Goding),  211,  213 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Road,  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes: 

Algeria,  34 ;  Lebanon,  418 
Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention  (1954) 
on   temporary  importation :   Cook  Island,  109 ; 
Costa  Rica,  761 ;  Cyprus,  109 
Touring,  convention    (1954)   re  customs  facilities 
for :  Cook  Islands,  Cyprus,  109 
U.S.  efforts  to  attract  tourists  (Kennedy),  253 
Travel  Control  Law  and  Regulations,  92 
Treasury,  Department  of  the : 

Cuban  assets,  controls  blocked  on,  160 
Interest  equalization  tax  proposal,  256 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  international  (for  individual 
treaty,  see  subject),  34,  73,  109,  150,  172,  229,  273, 
310,  345,  380,  418,  450,  484,  524,  565,  605,  647,  721, 
762,  801,  837,  877,  905,  950,  984,  1021 
Trinidad  and  Tobago : 

Immigration,  recommendation  for  nonquota  status 

(Kennedy),  300 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  273,  380,  565,  605,  689, 
762,  950 
Truce  Supervision  Organization,  U.N.,  521 
Trust   territories,   U.N.    (see   also   Non-self-governing 
territories),  Pacific  Islands:  Goding,  207;  Santos, 
219 
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Tubman,  William  V.  S.,  688  (cited),  SS7 

Tunisia : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  889 
National  Union  of  Tunisian  Women,  707 

Treaties,  agreements   etc.,  74,  110,  345,  506,  006,  689, 

TO,  '.hi:,.  960 
Tunkin,  Grigory,  164 
Turkey  : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  889 
40th  anniversary  of  Republic,  U.S.  congratulations 

on.  7^s 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. :  74,  310,  345,  418 
tv.v.    flfe«  Tennesson  Valley  Authority 

Tyler,  William  R.,  93 

l.A.R.     See  United  Arab  Republic 

U  Nu,  cited,  461 

U.S.S.R.    Bee  Soviet  Union 

U  Tnant,  178, 642, 563, 893 

Udall,  Stewart. 
Uganda : 
Council  of  Women,  706 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  450,  605,  689,  722,  877 
Under  water  nuelear  weapon  test  ban.     See  Nuclear 

Test  Ban  Treaty 
Underdeveloped  countries.    See  Less  developed  coun- 
tries 
L'NEF.     See  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
UNESCO.    See  Educational,   Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization,  U.N. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    See  Soviet  Union 
United  Arab  Republic : 
Abu  Simbel  Temples,  U.S.  support  for  preservation 

of,  18 
Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  890 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  345,  418,  524,  689,  722, 

761.  83S 
U.N.  sends  Observation  Mission  to  Yemen,  text  of 

Security  Council  resolution    (Stevenson),  71 
U.S.  aid  to  (Rusk),  24,  811 
United  Kingdom  : 
Bilateral  aid,  27 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  886 
EEC,  problem  of  nonmembership  in  (Manning),  458 
Greetings  to  new  cabinet  officers  (Rusk),  736 
Kidnaping    incident    by    Cuban    troops    in    British 

waters  (Rusk),  362 
Manchester,  U.S.  consulate  closed  at,  329 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.     See  Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty :  Negotiations 
Southern  Rhodesia,  relations  with  (Stevenson),  560 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  245,  273,  310,  4S5,  648,  688, 

089,  722,  761,  762 
U.S.  deputy  scientific  attache,  appointment,  150 
Visit  of  U.S.  officials  to : 

Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland,  92 
President  Kennedy,  132 
nitcd  Nations : 
Accomplishments,  problems,  and  role  of: 

Cleveland,  38,  848;  Gardner,  502;  Kennedy,  5; 


United  Nations— Continued 

Plimpton,  978;  Sisco,  773;  Stelle,  796;  Stevenson, 
207,  706 
Administrative  and  budgetary  procedures  of,  contin- 
uation of  the  working  group  on  the  examination 
of  (GA  resolution),  185 
African  participation  in,  287,  289 
Capital  Development  Fund,  561 
Charter.     See  United  Nations  Charter 
Church  Center,  dedication   (Rusk,  Stevenson),  570, 

573 
Citadel  of  diversity  (Cleveland),  462 
Communist  China  : 

Attitude  of  (Stevenson),  757 
Veto  of  membership  (Stevenson),  755 
Consolidation,  need  for  (Mailliard),  872 
Decade  of  Development.     See  Decade  of  Development 
Documents,  lists  of,  73,  108,  229,  309,  3S0,  479,  523, 

565,  837,  876,  9S3 
Economic  and   Social  Council.    See  Economic  and 

Social  Council,  U.N. 
Economic  commissions.    See  Economic  Commissions 
Financing  of : 
Bonds,  terms  and  conditions  governing  issuance  of 

(General  Assembly  resolution),  185 
Budget  estimates  1964  discussed  by  Committee  V 

(Mailliard),  871 
Delinquent  members  and  responsibility  for :  Mail- 
liard, 872 ;  Plimpton,  178 
Peacekeeping  operations : 
General  Assembly  resolution,  185 
International  Court  of  Justice  opinion  (Chayes) 

162 
U.S.  concern  and  position :  Cleveland,  463,  555, 
847,  967 ;  Gardner,  503 ;  Kennedy,  534 ;  Steven- 
son, 182,  768 
Finland,  role  of  (Johnson),  587 
General  Assembly.    See  General  Assembly 
Hungarian  credentials  at,  U.S.  reserves  position  on 

(Yost),  32 
Inadequate  staff  for  operation  (Cleveland),  463 
Ireland's  role  in  (Kennedy),  132 
Labor,  role  of  (Cleveland),  846 
Membership  responsibilities  (Stevenson),  269 
Memorial    tribute    to    President    Kennedy     (Sosa- 

Rodriguez,  U  Thant,  Stevenson),  892 
NATO,  Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland  attends  ses- 
sion to  discuss  U.N.  affairs,  513 
Outer  space,  U.N.  registration  required  for  vehicles 

launched  into  space  (Stevenson),  104 
Security  Council.     See  Security  Council 
Specialized  agencies,  15 
Technical  assistance  programs : 

South- West  Africa  rejects  aid  (Yates),  947 
Special  Fund.    See  Special  Fund 
The    Technical    Cooperation   Programs   of   the 
United  Nations  System,  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Organizations,  released,  97 
Truce  Supervision  Organization,  report  of  (Steven- 
son), 521 
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United  Nations— Continued 
U.K.-U.S.    preliminary   talks   re   forthcoming   U.N. 

meetings,  92 
U.S.  views  and  support:  Cleveland,  556;  Mailliard, 
873 ;  Rusk,  1001 ;  Stevenson,  181 
United  Nations  Charter : 
Human  rights  provision  (Rusk),  655 
International  law,  principles  of  concerning  relations 

among  states  (Plimpton),  973 
Principles  of:  Rusk,  197;  Stevenson,  757 
United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 

17th  session  of,  report  (Tillett) ,  145 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space.     See  Outer  Space,  U.N.  Committee  on 
United   Nations  Conference  on   Trade  and  Develop- 
ment.    See  Trade  and  Development,  U.N.,  confer- 
ence on 
United   Nations   Economic   and    Social   Council.     See 

Economic  and  Social  Council 
United  Nations  Economic  Commissions.     See  Economic 

Commission 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization,    U.S.    support   for   preservation   of 

temples  proposed  by,  18 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East : 

Activities  and  financing  of:  Cleveland,  40;  Chayes, 

163 ;  Plimpton,  179 
General  Assembly  resolutions,  183, 185 
United  Nations  Population  Commission,  purpose  and 

objectives  (Bingham),  28 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.     See 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S. 
United  States  citizens  and  nationals : 
Bolivia,  efforts  to  release  U.S.  officials  seized  in,  998 
Claims.    See  Claims 

Cuba,  validated  passports  required  for  travel  to,  92 
Foreign  policy,  role  in :  Anderson,  91 ;  Louchheim, 

681 ;  Rusk,  990 
Peace,  importance  of  individual  interest  in   (Ken- 
nedy), 6 
Universal   copyright   convention    (1952).    See   Copy- 
right convention 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  objectives  of 

(Gardner),  321 
Upper  Volta,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  34,  229,  450, 

688,  761,  877 
Uranium  235 : 
Availability  increased  for  peaceful  uses:  Kennedy, 

167 ;  Seaborg,  168 
U.S.  proposals  (Stelle),  795 
Uribe  Botero,  Eduardo,  249 
Uruguay: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  844 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  229,  380,  689,  722,  762 

Valencia,  Guillermo  Leon,  885 
Vanior,  OeorgMI  P.,  890 
Vatthann,  Sri  Savang,  887 
Venezuela: 

dolenCM  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  890 
Oaban  arms  cache  discovery  In,  913 


Venezuela — Continued 
Defense  of  Western  Hemisphere,  U.S.  supports  pro- 
posed OAS  foreign  ministers  meeting  for  con- 
sideration of,  813 
Extradition,  agreement  with  U.S.  re  Marcos  Perez 

Jimenez  and  texts  of  notes,  364,  365 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 
seas,  convention  (1958)  on,  380 
Veterans  Memorial  Hospital,  amending  agreement  with 

Philippines  re  use  of,  229 
Vienna  conventions  on  consular  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions.   See  under  Consular  relations  and  Diplo- 
matic relations 
Viet-Nam : 
Buddhists,  U.S.  position,  398,  499 
Communist     aggression     and     subversion,     efforts 
against:   Hilsman,  45,  389;   Kennedy,  499;   U. 
Johnson,  79,  81 
Military  coup  in  and  neutralization  of  (Rusk),  811, 

813,  814 
Recommendations  to  the  President  (McNamara,  Tay- 
lor, Lodge),  624 
Situation  in :  Heavner,  393 ;  Kennedy,  498 ;  Manning, 

458 ;  Rusk,  359 
Special  forces,  U.S.  aid  revised,  736 
Strategic-hamlet  program  in :  Heavner,  396 ;   Hils- 
man, 48,  391 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  346,  381,  647,  906 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  310 
U.S.  position:  Bundy,  628;  Heavner,  393;  Manning, 

459 ;  Rusk,  810 
U.S.  recognition,  818 
Viet-Nam,  North,  aggression  and  subversion  in  Viet- 
Nam.     See  Viet-Nam :  Communist  aggression 
Virgin  Islands,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  172,  230 
Visas : 
Nonimmigrant  visa  fees : 

Abolition  of,  agreement  with  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, 418 
Reciprocal  waiver  of,  agreement  with  Spain,  485 
Pacific  trust  territory,  free  entry  to  and  from  U.S. 
(Goding),  211 
Visits,  State  and  official,  policy  on  (Duke),  701 
Voice  of  America,  broadcasts  to  Soviet  Union  (Rusk), 

493 
Voltz,  Captain  Carleton,  246 
Vote,  world  progress  for  women  (Louchheim),  705 

Wales,  Cardiff,  U.S.  consulate  closed  at,  329 
Wallner,  Woodruff,  798 
Walske,  M.  Carl,  381 
War: 
Inadvertent,  measures  to  reduce:  Foster,  826;  Rusk, 

493 ;  Tyler,  94 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions:  Kennedy,  4;  McNamara, 
916 ;  Rostow,  925 ;  Rusk,  493 
War  damage  claims,  legislation  amending  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Act,  301 
Warsaw  Pact,  question  of  nonaggression  treaty  with 
NATO  (Harriman),241,243 
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Water  desalinization,   IAEA  General  Conference  on, 
7th  session,  and  U.S.  delegates  announced,  563,  504 
Weather: 

Forecasting    and    research,    international    coopera- 
tion (Stevenson),  1001) 
Meteorological  program  with  Soviet  Union,  405 
Satellites.     See  Meteorological  satellites 
Westerfleld,  Samuel  Z.,  Jr.,  310 
Western  alliance: 
Policy  agreement  within  ( Manning) ,  457 
U.S.-U.K.  talks  re  problems  of  (Kennedy,  Macmil- 

lan),  133 
Unity,  basic  ideals  (Johnson),  593 
Western  Europe.     See  Europe:  Western  Europe 
Western  Samoa,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  4S4,  050 
West  Ford  project,  104, 105,  369 
Wharton,  Francis,  205 

Wheat  agreement  (1962),  international,  current  ac- 
tions: Argentina,  230;  Brazil,  524;  Costa  Rica, 
DOS;  El  Salvador,  230;  Germany,  172;  Guatemala, 
524;  Iceland,  524;  Peru,  87S;  Philippines,  878; 
Tunisia,  905 
Wheat   sale  to   U.S.S.R. :    Ball,   935;   Kennedy,   660; 

Rusk,  S10,  815 
Whiteman,  Marjorie,  204 
WHO.     See  World  Health  Organization 
Williams,  G.  Mennen,  18, 432,  636,  929 
EVilliams,  William  W.,  150 
tVillis,  Frances  E.,  245 
SVilson,  W.  Wyatt,  17 
iYirtz,  Willard,  883 

iVMO.     See  World  Meteorological  Organization 
IVomen : 
Equal     opportunities     and     individual     challenges 

(Louchheim),  98,  704 
Political  rights : 
Convention  (1953)  on: 
Brazil,  ratification  deposited,  838 
Entered  into  force  effective  date,  722 
Inter-American  convention   (1948)    on,  Paraguay, 
381 
U.N.  progress  report  on  status  of  (Tillett),  145 
Yorld  Affairs  Conference,  436 
Vorld  Bank.     See  International  Bank 
Vorld  Conference  of  Lawyers,  greetings  to  (Kennedy), 
162 


World  Court    See  International  Court  of  Justice 
World  Food  Congress: 
U.S.  views  (Stevenson),  270 

Washington  meeting,  remarks:  Kennedy,  58;  Free- 
man, 60 
World    Food    Program,    background    and    status    of 

(Cleveland),  12,  679 
World  Health  Organization : 
Regulations  No.  1  (1948)  re  diseases  and  causes  of 
death:    Burundi,    Congo    (Leopoldville),    Mon- 
golia, Tanganyika,  Western  Samoa,  950 
Sanitary  regulations,  amendments  pertaining  to  Reg- 
ulations No.  2  (1951),  110 
World  Health  Organization : 

World  health,  role  in  (Cleveland),  680 
World  Magnetic  Survey,  404 

World  Meteorological  Organization,  world  weather  sys- 
tem, U.S.  support  (Stevenson),  1010 
Wyatt,  Wilson,  17 

Yang,  Chia-lo,  740 

Tates,  Sidney  R.,  946 

Yemen : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  249 
Nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  484 
Status  of  women  in,  706 

U.N.  Observation  Mission  in,  U.S.  support  (Steven- 
son), and  text  of  Security  Council  resolution,  71 

Yost,  Charles  W.,  32,  337,  522,  759 

Yriart,  Juan  Felipe,  844 

Yuan  Tung-li,  740 

Yugoslavia : 

Condolences  on  President  Kennedy's  death,  890 
Most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment,  question  of: 

Anderson,  90 ;  Rusk,  25,  359 
President  Tito  visit  to  U.S.,  738 
Sarajevo,  U.S.  consulate  closed  at,  329 
Skopje  earthquake  disaster,  U.S.  aid  (Yost),  760 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  345,  484,  524,  566,  688 
U.S.  aid,  proposed  restriction  of  (Rusk),  811 

Yung  Lo  Encyclopedia,  740 

Zahir,  Mohammed,  92,  535 
Zawadzki,  Aleksander,  888 
Zemenki  Observatory,  404 
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